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The  abstracts  in  this  volume  occupy  773  pages,  and  required  in  their 
preparation  the  reviewing  of  28,263  pages  in  the  original  publications. 
In  addition  to  this  the  volume  contains  2,104  foreign  titles,  not 
abstracted;  20  editorials,  occupying  29  pages;  11  special  articles,  occu- 
pying 138  pages,  and  79  station  notes,  occupying  12  pages. 

As  in  previous  volumes,  the  subject  index  has  been  made  in  suflB- 
cient  detail  to  serve  as  a  fairly  complete  guide  to  the  contents  of  the 
publications  abstracted. 

The  classified  list  of  abstracts  has  been  omitted  from  this  volume. 
The  number  of  articles  to  be  catalogued  is  so  large  that  it  is  believed 
that  in  most  cases  references  to  a  given  subject  will  be  more  readily 
found  in  the  detailed  index  than  in  a  voluminous  subject  list  of  titles. 
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production,  abstracts  of  articles..  65,152, 
237, 317. 443, 568. 635»  743, 838, 017, 1008 
tissues,  formic  aldehyde  for  harden- 
ing   473 

Animalsandplants,f^ndameutal  differences  786 

cooking  and  steaming  food  for 445 

domestic,  contagious  diseases 164 

farm,  feeding  wheat 449 

number  and  value,  U.  S.  D.  A  943 

feedingwheat 255 

fruits  for 76 

i  ivl  urious,  contagious  diseases 695 

tuberculosis  in 245 

Ait.lan  grass,  notes 94 

Anonaeeeeot  Britisb  India 278 

Anona  cAer^moZia, notes,  Fla 636 

fnuricato,  notes,  ria 636 

Anobium  domeeticum^  notes 742 

Anthemia  eotttla,  notes,  Oreg 822 

Anthomyia  beta,  notes 65 

hrastiecB,  notea 65 

Anthonomui  ffrandU^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1001 

nigrintiM,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1002 

pomorum,  notes 65 

n'jTnalia,  notes,  Del 835 

N.J 836 

U.S.D.A 562 

Antliracnoee  of  beans,  notes 234 

Me 735 

U.S.D.A 558 

and  watermelon, 

identity,  N.J 824 

grapes,  notes 738 

Can 62 

N.  Y.  Ckimell.  734 

U.S.D.A 559 
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Anthracuose  of  grapes,  aolphoric  acid  for.  788 

pears.notes 311 

raspberriee,  notes,  U.   S. 

D.A 5S0 

treatment, 

Mich 53 

roses,  treatment^  N.  J 826 

strawberries,  notes,  K.  J . .  823 

tomatoes,  notes.  Me 375 

watermelons 910 

treatment 647 

Anthrax  bacillus,  disappearance  after  death  244 

in  Great  Britain 245 

of  domestic  animals,  Del 845 

vaccination  against 666 

Anthrenua  scrophularicB^  notes,  XT.  S.  D.  A . .  >  561 

Vi 1007 

Anthyllit  vtUneraria,  notes,  Ky 294 

Mass.  State 294 

N.C 34 

Utah 531 

"Antinonnin,"  analyses.  Pa 110 

Antiseptics,  action  on  alcoholic  fermentation  170 

diseases  of  wines 170 

Antlermoth,  notes 317 

Ants  and  wasps,  tropical,  nests 151 

Aonidia  auranHi,  notes 438 

Apantelet  eongregatuSt  not»,  Kj 235 

Aphdxnue/ueetpennit  on  San  Jos^  scale,  U. 

S.D.A 1001 

Aphides,  paraaitic  and  predaceons  enemies .  568 

Aphit  frrMfiMS,  notes 65 

Ohio 151 

cberiTt  notes 316 

eu«um€rw,  notes,  K.  Y.  State 833 

U.S.D.A 312 

/or6«j{,  notes,  Del 835 

^oMypii,  notes,  U.S.  D.A 1002 

maidi-rtidieii,  notes,  Iowa 314 

maidit,  notes,  Iowa .- 314 

fiKEli,  notes,  Ohio 151 

wooUy,  notes 316,917 

Colo 315 

Aphodius  troglodgtee,  n.  sp.,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Aplopappua  interior,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1 14 

Apoeynum  eannabinumy  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  207 

Apple  and  pear  blight.  Can 431 

blossom  weevil,  notes 65 

canker 647,831 

cbrysomeUd,  new,  U.S.D.A 44L 

cigar-case  bearer,  notes 1008 

culture 220 

inOntario 424 

leaf  bucculatrix,  notes.  Me 740 

louse,  notes 568,654 

maggot  in  North  Carolina,  U.  S.  1).  A .  740 

notes 316 

Vt 915 

remedies,  Yt 915 

orchards,  spraying,  N.  Y.  Cornell...  437 

pests,  Bordeaux  mixture  for,  Ey ....  317 

plant  louse,  notes,  Ohio 151 

rot,notes,Ky 314 

scab,  notes 316 

U.S.  D.A 557,566 
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trees,  spraying  for  codling  moth,  Pa  150 

winter  spraying,  Cal 830 
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coloring 094 

effect  of  climate  on  quality 297 
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grafting 992 

iiVJury  by  birds 300 

mature,  decayH,  N.J 825 

Russian,  notes 637 

in  Indiana 989 

varieties. Cal 820 

Can 54.423,424 

Ky 52 

La 142 

Mich 52  55 

Minn.: 55 

N.  r.State 54,988 

Oreg 55 

Pa 142 

Teun * 725 

Wyo 55 

Apricots,  analyses,  Cal 820 

cultivation  in  western  New  York. 

N.Y.  Cornell 420 

culture  in  California 220. 728 
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varieties 220,728 

Cal 820 

Can., 424 

Mich :...  52 

N.Y.Cornell 421 

Tex 899 

Utah 901 

Wyo 55 

AquUegia  puhe»ee%i»^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1 14 

Arboriculturist,  report,  N.  Y.  Cornell 486 

Arbor  vitcB^  notes 993 

Arctic    and    Alpine    plants,  comparative 
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plants, anatomy  of  leaves 873 

Arctium  lappa,  notes.  Wis 145 

U.S.D.A 207 

Aret&mecon  merriami,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

Arenartacompocto,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

Ar^emonemexieana,  notes 224 

Argon,  a  new  constituentof  the  atmosphere .  09 1 

assimilation  by  plants 787 

spectrum 905 

Arid  and  humid  regions,  nitrogen  content 

of  soil  humus,  Cal 794 

land,  reclamation,  Wyo 345 

regions,  analysis  of  soiln 729 

fruits 729 

pecan  culture  in 729 

ArisHda  purpurea,  notes,  S.  Dak 403 

Arithmetical  mean,  law 1 14 

Arizona  College,  notes 88 

Station,  bolletins 85.431 

notes 88,348,078,850 
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Arizona  Station,  report 346 

Arkansas  Station,  bulletins 190, 212, 215, 

217,  240, 252,  380, 391, 402, 409, 
411, 419. 423, 430, 531, 538, 663, 
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reports  ....  21,  44, 45, 46, 53, 56, 
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notes  Colo 315 

U.8.D.A 312,313 

wheat  head,  notes  Del 835 

U.S.D.A.  312,313 

A  rrhenatherum  avenactum,  notes,  Cal 721 
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Arrowroot  parasitic  disease 311 
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for  codling  moth,  Ky 1006 
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A  rtetnisia  abrotanum,  notes,  Can 427 
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Ark 800 

notes 981 
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iTuwrnoto,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

A Kcoehyta/ragarice,  notes, N.J 828 

graminieola,  notes 009 

Ash  analysis,  changes  in  official  methods . . .      377 

green,  notes 993 

sawfl  J,  notes 316 

Ashes,  analyses 401 

Can 402 

Mass.  State . .  134, 202, 287, 522. 080 

N.J 706,797 

Pa 110 

R.1 402 

Vt 882 

as  a  fertilizer 400 

cotton-hull,  analyses,  Mass.  State.  202,287 

limekiln,  analyses,  Mass.  State 202 

logwood,  analyses.  Mans.  Stato 287 

*  swill,  analyses,  Mass.  State 287 

Ashy  gray  ladybird,  notes 741 

Aiopia  eoilalit,  notOR,  N.  C 65 

Asparagus  beetle,  notes 655 

Ohio 150 

N.  Y.State 833 

culture 902 

fertil  izer  experiments,  Del 81 0 

insects  afi'ectiug 655 

manuring 142 

varieties,  La •^- >v>\v^T  ^  ^*2 
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Asparagus,  varieties,  Pa 142 

Aspenn,  notfu,  X.  Y.  Cornell 425 

Asphalt,  fad  value 942 

rock,  analyses,  Ky 274 

vapor  aa  affectlDg  rose  leaves,  U. 

S.D.A 557 

Aspidiotus  eoecinew,  notes 834 

eofirextM,  notes 438 

Jleutt  notes 834 

La 235 

A^dero,  notes 506 
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limonii,  notes 438 

tterii,  notes,  La 235 

new,onplam8,U.S.D.A 1003 

pemieiosui,  notes 236, 1008 

N.J 832 

U.  S.D.A....  441 

rapax,  notes,  La 235 

arce,  notes,  U, S.D.A 562 

Association— 
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Fruit  Growers',  of  Ontario,  report 56 
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480.944 
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copists,  convention 14 
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convention 486 
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between 782 

chemical  composition 283 

hydrogen  perox  id  in 14 
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semiba^eafa,  notes,  Cal 717, 721 

tularensis,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

A  ttaffenus  piceu.s,  notes,  Vt 1007 
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notts,  Cal 717,721 
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beneficial  and  ipjuiious 280 

classification 960 

cultures  for  ripening  cream,  Conn. 

Storrs 478 
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caterpillars,  notes 65, 655 

cheeMe  making 911 

manure 969 

milk 473.483 
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root  tubercles 784,786 
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Bacterial  diseases  of  cabbage,  Ky 220 

cucumbers 187 

gummosis  of  grapes 147,910 

Bactericidal  action  of  light  and  air 969 

Bacteriological    examination    of     potable 

water 283 

Bacteriology,  abstracts  of  articles 18, 

106. 280, 380. 507, 694. 9C0 

in  cheese  making 250 

dairying 482,754 

relation  to  tanning 1027 

of  cheese 674 

Bacteriosis  of  grapes 231 

Bacterium  of  Permian  period 196 

Bacterium  monachce,  notes 63  568. 1008 

Bagworm,  noten,  Ohio 151 

Baking  powders,  analyses 401 

Balanoe,  device  for  adjustment 273 

Balances,  analytical,  improvements  in 504 

safety  attachments  for  riders 377 
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of  Oilead,  notes.  N.  Y.  Cornell 425 

Balaam  poplar,  notes,  N .  Y.  Cornell 425 

Bamboo,  caltore 650 

notea,  Fla ^ 636 

Banana  disease  in  Trinidad 305 

Bananas  and  pineapples,  packing  and  ship- 
ment   424 
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Pla 636 

Barberries,  notes 221.290 
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Picta  exeelta 106 
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fruit,  notes,  Ind 1003 

N.Y.Cornell....  646 
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notes 316,654 

studies 316.654 
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experiments 632 

Colo 296 
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drilling  vt.  broadcasting 410 

fertiliser  experiments 25, 400, 418 
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Utah 542 
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pigs,  Can 406 
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•oil  preparation,  Utah 540 
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Colo 084 
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Utah 541 
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Wyo 44 

Barnacle  scale  in  Louisiana,  U .  S.  D.  A 740 

Bam  owl,  notes,  Va 695 
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Barnyard  fowls 931 

grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

notes.  Mich 715 

silage,     analyses,     Mass. 

State 331 
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analyses,  Mass.  State 287 
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care  and  use 631 
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effect  of 798 

forcom,Ind 135 
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residual  effect 140 
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Basal  rot  of  daffodils 61 
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Bast  fibers  of  the  U.  S,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

Bat  manure,  analyses,  Ala 401 

Beach  grass,  notes,  Can 415 
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tity, N.J 824 

anthracnose,  notes 234 

Me 735 
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aphis,  notes 316 

diseases,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 59 

meal  for  milch  cows 160 

rust,  notes 234 
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notes 65 

Me 740 

N.C 65 

Tex 438 

BeanR  as  affected  by  atmospheric  electricity, 

Utah 637 

bush,  varieties,  Utah 548 

culture  experiments,  Cal 807 

fertilizer  experiments 400 

field,  varieties,  Utah 548 

Japanese,  culture  experiments.  K.  C .  35 

kidney,  proteids 376 

Lima,  varieties,  Utah 548 

notes,  Cal 722 

vanilla,  in  Mexico 545 

varieties.  Can 416.418 

Ky 52 

La 142 

Mich 218 

N.Y.SUte 66 

Oreg 55 

Pa 142,727 

Wyo 44 

white  dwarf  navy,  notes,  Ark 212 

Beard  grass,  Indian,  notes 93 

purple,  analyses,  S.  Dak  403 

Bearded  wheat  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 
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S.Dak 403 

Beck  with  clover,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 
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scale  insect 65 

tree  culti  vati  on 730 
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eating  insects 838 

fertilization  of  fruits  and  vegetables ...  666 
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moth,  notes,  Colo 315 

paralysis,  notes 149 
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D.A 440 
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culture  in  Ontario 217,419 

fertilization  of  vaniUa  flowers  by  —  195 

food  plants 64 

wintering  in  the  ground 64 

Beeswax  moths,  notes 149 

Beet  chips,  feeding  experiments  with 21 1 

diffusion  residue,  feeding  value 15 

leaf  spot 902 

treatment,  N.  J 906 

Pa 738 

root  rot,  notes 487.1000 

N.J 904 

rootH,  PhomabetcB  on 737 

rust,  notes,  K.  J 906 

scab,  notes,  Me 735 

N.J 905 

seed,  germination  cxperimenta 224 

sprouting  before  sow^ing 9B1 

seeding 722 

sugar  in  California,  notes 216 

industry  in  Nebraska 985 
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culture  experiments,  Colo 296 
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harvesting  machines 541,848 
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•    sugar  in,  N.  Y.  State 984 
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Colo 984 

La 142 

Oreg 65 
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white  rust  of,  N.J 906 

Beggar  weed,  culture  experiments,  N.  C 35 

notes 96 

Begonia  diseases,  notes 233 

JBeloUoma  amerieana,  notes 236 

^rif«tit,  notes 236 

Belt  fastenings 264 

BenincQsa  eer\ferat  notes,  N.  Y.  (^omell 217 

Benzin  as  an  insecticide,  Tt 1007 

BniterU  Bpjt..,noteti 221 

Bf  rgrothia  tteelii,  notes 443 

licrg's  lactoscope,  notes .* 475 

Bermuda  grass,  culture  experiments,  Nev . .  294 

methods  of  dratroying,  Ark  430 

notes 604,823 

Berry  bushes,  supirart  for 221 

Betulinecp,  embryology 195, 279 

Bhftklia  plant  and  its  effects  on  cAttle 245 

BiHo  albipennit,  notes.  Mich 649 

Billbugs,  com,  notes,  Iowa 314 

Binding  twine,  testa 262 

Biological  experiments,  limits 488 

survey  of  Indiana 488 

Bird  lice  as  mutualisU,  IT.  S.  D.  A 740 
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Carbon  dioxid ,  formation  by  detac bed  leaves  277 

in  fruit  shipping 638 

Carbonic  acid  content  of  air 196 

in  drinking  and   mineral 

waters,  studies 273 

Ccrex  ariftoto,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

retror»a,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

fteeata,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

iUnophylla,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

8trami7iea,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

»f i-icfa,  not«s,  S.  Dak 404 

tyeAnoe«pAala,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

vulpinoidea,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

Cariea  papaya,  notes,  Fla 636 

Carnation  rust,  Bordeaux  mixture  for 234 

twitter,  U.S.D.  A 440,740 

Carnations,  aerial  roots  of 873 

fungus  disease.«i 832 

N.J 825.826 

CameodeA  mesioria,  notes,  Vt 915 

Carpet  beetle.    {See  Buffalo  beetle.) 

pitchy,  notes.  Vt 1007 

CarpoeapsapomoHella.    (See  Codling  moth.) 

Carrion  beetle,  squash 654 

vegetarian,  notes.  Can 442 

Carrot  fly,  notes,  Me 740 

Carrots,  analyses 87 

Can 402 

Mass.State 294 

ITtah 569 

culture  experiments,  Cal 807 

Iowa 985 

Mass.State  ..  204 

rUh 532 

fertilizer  experiments 890 

varieties 890 

Can 416,418,419 

Nev 203 

Orog 36 

Casein  curd,  analyst's.  Pa f  10 

digestion  productfitJ59si.by.\J.iJi 
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CiMein  in  cow's  milk,  determiniitioii,  N.  Y. 

State 968 

of  cow's  milk,  study 105 

human  milk,  study 185 

Cashew  nut,  notes,  Fla 636 

Cassava,  analyses 818 

culture  experiments,  Fla 6A5, 636 

CotliKoa  cldwetMi,  notes 251 

Castor  beans,  culture  experiments,  Miss ...  810 

pomace,  analyses,  Mass.  State 287 

duttarinece,  comparative  anatomy 279 

CaUUxmiba  pyrtutrit  noi/M 741 

Catalpa  planting  in  the  West 640 

OatatUga  acerieUa^  notes 1008 

Vt 915 

Catch  crops,  antumn,  culture 720 

Caterpillar,  dover-head,  notes,  Mich 649 

clover-seed,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A. . .  313 

on  HeUdxtnu  niger 917 

tent,  notes,  Oreg 65.836 

U.  S.  D.  A 313 

Caterpillars,  bacteria  infesting 65, 655 

notes 317 

Catley  gnava,  notes,  Fla 636 

Cattle,  abortion 165 

and  meat  supply  of  Germany 756 

breed  tests,  Utah 572 

British,  improvement 468 

dehorning,  N.  Y.  Cornell 666 

effects  of  the  Bhakha  plant  on 245 

measo  ring  band,  KJellestrom's 468 

plagues  in  Germany,  repression 472 

pleuro-pnenmonia 472 

poisoning  by  acorns 472 

Laihyrui  fotiviM  seed .  472 

annnination,  Ky 274 

ringworm  in,  Del 845 

tick,  notes,La 235 

ticks  and  Texas  fever,  Tex 471 

device  for  destroy  ing,  Tex 473 

Wahiraa,  of  central  Africa 242 

Cauliflowers,  varieties,  Can 423, 424 

Me 51,725 

Mich 218 

notes,  Nev 294 

Ceanothut  pinetoruyn,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

Otddomyia  dutruetor.    ( See  Hessian  fly.) 

Uguminieola,  notes,  Mich 648 

N.C 65 

U.S.D.A.  313 

pini,  studies 316 

rhoU,  notes,  U.S.D.A 1002 

frUt<^  notes 316 

Cecldomyid  on  poison  oak,  IT.  S.  B.  A 1002 

Cedar,  red,  moth  on 316 

notes 993 

Cedrvt  adantieay  notes 144 

Celery  diseases,  notes,  K.  Y.  State 60 

fly,notes 560 

stem  fly,  notes 560 

varieties,  Fla 637 

La 142 

Mich 218 

Greg 5 

Pa 727 
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Cell  membrane  of  fungi 195,506 

membranes  of  plants 14, 968 

dissolution  during  germi- 
nation   801 

Cells,  animal  and  vegetable,  iron  compounds 

in 968 

vegetable,  centrosomes  in 388 

Cell  nlose,  ch  em  is  try 869 

derivatives 190 

fungus,  study 869 

in  bacilli  and  fungi 110 

feeding  stuffiB,determiuatiou..  866 

sugarcane 111,273 

reserve,  action  of  diastase  on  —  966 

Cement,  analyses,  Cal 794 

benches  for  subirrigation  in  green- 
houses   299 

CtiMhrut  tribuloidea,  notes,  N.  Mex 732 

Oentaurea  e^nut^  notes,  Greg 822 

C§ntiorhynehu9  nUcicoUit,  notes 017, 1007 

Centipedes, venom,  U.S.D.A 740 

CentroHpberes  in  fungi 260 

CepAolotaettf  druposea,  notes '  144 

/of£uTi«i,  notes 144 

p«duneulato,  notes 144 

OcratiomyaBa,  swarm  spores 487 

Ceratocy9tis  fimbricUa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A. . .  987 
CerooBpora  as  a  cause  of  peach  spot,  U.  S. 

D.A 557 

>Iss«OM,n.sp 1000 

graminieolat  n.  sp 1000 

Ai6uei,n.sp 1000 

mi*$iMtippieruit,  n.  B^ 1000 

reteda,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 658 

Cereal,  rusts,  U.  S.  D.  A 550 

seeds,  method  of  examining 279 

Cereals  as  affected  by  fungi 560 

culture  experiments,  Cal 808 

fertiliser  requirements 5*1 

loss  of  weight  in  storage 419 

pollination 140 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  borses,  Del.. .  843 

Ceresa  bulnUvis,  notes,  Colo 315 

U.S.D.A 562 

tourina,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 662 

Certinensis  poplnr,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 425 

CeuthophUus  lalibuli,  n.  sp.,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Ceylon  coca  leaves 44 

Chcenomeles  japoniea  serotina,  notes 649 

Ohcerophyllum  buU>08wn,  notes 298 

Chcetopna  cenea  on  cereals,  U.  S.  D.  A 1003 

Chaff  scale,  notes.  La 235 

Chalara  paradoxa,  notes 487 

OharcBOt  gratninis,  notes 655 

U.S.D.A 740 

Charbon  and  cedema,  relation 16i 

and  rouget,  inoculation  against ...  60 

bacillus,  studies 666 

symptomatic,  and  malignant  oede- 
ma   166 

Charts  in  soil,  study 794 

Cheat,  analyses,  Ky 274 

Check  list  of  plants  of  the  Northeastern 

States 487 

Cheese,  American,  analyses 838 
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Cheese,  analyses 338 

ash  analyses 936 

bacteriology 674 

blue  spots 482 

Borden,  analyses 338 

Camembert,  analyses 338 

cellars,  ventilation 674 

changes  during  ripening 342 

Cheddar,  analyses 338 

manufacture 481, 1025, 1026 

Cheshire 85 

analyses 338 

cholera  bacilli  in 168 

determination  of  fat  in 11, 15, 100, 673 

double  cream,  analyses 338 

Dutch,  analyses 338 

Edam,  manufacture,  Minn 030 

N.Y.  State...  1026 

factories,  care  of  milk  for 160 

from  ocntrifngnl  milk,  analyses 85 

goat's  milk,  analyses 82 

reindeer's  milk,  analyses 82 

Gloucester,  analyses 338 

Gorgonzola,  analyses 338 

Gouda,  manufacture,  Minn 030 

N.Y.  State...  1026 

GniyAre,  analyses 338 

legal  standard  for,  K.  Y.  State 340 

Lombardy,  cause  of  green  color. . . .  673 

making,  bacteria  in 85, 250, 041 

experiments, N.Y. State.  85,1020 
from  milk  rich  in  fat,N.  Y. 

State 1026 

in  Canada 480,484 

mites,  repression 939 

Parmesan,  analyses 338 

prevention  of  green  coloration 83 

production  by  different  breeds,  K. 

Y.  State 68 

quality,  as  affected  by  chemical  fer- 

tillxers 169 

ripening,  study,  N.  Y.  -State 1026 

Roquefort,  analyses 338 

skim  milk,  manufacture 85, 484 

skipper,  notes 653 

soft,  manufacture 041 

Stilton,  analyses 338 

vegetable 672 

York  cream,  analyses 338 

Oheitnatobia  brunnata,  notes 316 

Chektnops  affinua^  n.  sp.,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Ohelyox$nus  zerobatU,  u.  sp.,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Chemical  and  seed-control  stations  of  Swe- 
den, reports 577, 641 

apparatus,  new 776 

control  stations  of  Sweden,  re- 
ports    109, 377 

institute  of  University  of  Halle, 

description  and  plans 504 

instruction  in  the  United  States. .  110 
laboratory  of  University  of  St. 

Petersburg 615 

station  at  Oerebro,  report 190 

Chemist,  report,  Ind 485 

Ky 274 
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Chemist,  report,  N.  Y.  Cornell 486 

Ohio 172 

S.Dak 682 

Tex 582 

Wyo 943 

Chemistry,  abstracts  of  articles 9,  IM, 

187. 269, 367, 502, 609. 689, 775, 864, 964 

agricultural 691,809 

analytical 691 

Division,  U.S.D.A 573.614 

elementary,  manual 100 

of  albuminoids 966 

chlorophylls 14, 110, 601, 968 

copper  salt  fungicides 56 

plant  cell  membranes 14 

the  cotton  plant,  Miss 807 

tobacco Ill 

tobaccosmoke Ill 

organic,  textbook 110 

Chemists,  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural   178,614 

sugar,    Austria-Hungary,    con- 
vention        Ill 

Chenopodium  album,  notes,  N.  Mex 732 

Cherimoya,  notes,na 036 

Chermes  abvetU-larieit^  notes 567 

Cherries,  analyses  of  juices 110 

black  knot 1000 

culture 992 

in  California 728 

powdery  mildew 1000 

varieties 728 

Cal 820 

Can 421,423,424 

Mich 52,55 

UUh 901 

Wyo 55 

Westlndia 221 

Cherry  aphis,  notes 316 

Barbados,  notes,  Fla 636 

leaf  blight,  treatment,  N.Y.  Stote  302, 1001 

U.S.D.A 558 

sand,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 421 

scab,  notes 1000 

spotdisease 1000 

Utah  hybrid,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell. .      421 
Western  dwarf,  notes,  N.Y.Cornell.      421 

Cheshire  cheese 85 

Chestnut,  culture  in  the  West 821 

notes 300 

timber  worm ,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .      651 

weevil,  notes,  N.  J 836 

N.C 561 

Chestnuts,  culture 902 

diseases 233,910 

varieties  300 

Cal 820 

Mich 55 

Chicago  maise  feed,  analyses,  Mass.  State.    1023 

Chicken  dermanyssus,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Chickenflea,  notes 742 

Chick-pea,  culture  experiments,  Ala.  Col- 
lege       982 

Chicory,  culture 298 

inBelgium 548 
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Chicory,  fertilizer  experiments 410 

roaated 931 

rarietiea 518 

wild,  culture  experimenU 405 

Chigoe  in  Asia,  notes 566 

Chile  saltpeter 621 

ChUocoru*  bivtUnerus^  notes 741 

OkiUmew  ut  diatpidinarum,  not  es,  U.  S.  D.  A .  740 

Chilopod  my riapocls,  poison  gland 236 

Chilo  saccharalis,  notes 567 

La 235 

China  grass.    ( See  Ramie. ) 

Chinch  bug,  distribution,  U.  S.  D.  A 739 

false,  notes,  Nebr 150 

hibernation,  U.  S.D.  A 739 

infectious  diseases,  Nebr 150 

U.S.D.A..  312 

inlllinois 234 

Iowa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 739 

millet  as  a  trap  crop,  Mich 7I4 

notes 654 

Iowa 314,1005 

La 235 

Minn 1003 

Ohio 151 

U.S.D.A 651 

Chinese  vegetables.  N.  Y.  Cornell 217 

yum,  notes,  Fla 636 

cabbage,  notes,  X.  T.  Cornell 217 

mustard,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 217 

potato,  notes,  Pa 142 

quince,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 900 

Chionatpis  eitri,  notes 742, 834 

ettonymi,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 650 

fur/urus,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 562 

Chlorate  of  potash  in  mushrooms 49 

Cblorin,  absorptive  power  of  soils  for 121, 122 

compounds,  effect  on  staroh  con- 
tent of  potatoes 720 

generation  for  laboratory  purposes  273 

in  soils  for  sugar  cane 295 

CAZorwotta,  notes,  N.Mex 732 

Chloroform,  effect  on  artificial  digestion 14 

Chlorophyll,  chemistry 14, 110, 691, 968 

forms 786 

grains  in  seeds  and  sprouts ...  195 

Chloroplatinates  in  nitrogen  determination .  775 

CMoropfsp.,  notes 316 

Chlorosis,  influence  of  humidity  of  calcare- 
ous soils  on 233 

stock  grafting  on . . .  424 

sulphate  of  iron  for 312 

treatment 147 

Cholera  bacilli,  effect  of  milk  on 249 

in  dairy  products 18, 168 

hog,  notes 472 

Chromosomes  in  living  organisms 388 

Chrysanthemum  culture 549 

fertilizer  requiromctnts ...  143 

leafspot 311 

N.Y.  State 59 

U.S.D.A 558 

Chrytanthemum  leiiearUhtmum.    (See   Ox- 

eye  daisy.) 

Chry§oboUiris/emorata,  notes,  Nebr 990 
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Ohrytopa  etiUfomica,  noiM 741 

Chrytopophagus   coinpreeideomiM^     n.    sp., 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 739 

n .  gou .,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  739 

Chryaopogon  grylluM,  bay  from 634 

fffrru2a(tt«,  notes 93 

Chufa,  notes,  La 215 

Churn  in;;    cream    at   different    tempera- 
tures, Vt 937 

exbausti  veness 250 

soured  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid 218,672 

experiments,  Vt 936 

treatment  of  cream  during 941 

Chums,  tests 483 

Chytridiose  of  grape,    external  character- 
istics   642 

treatment 738 

Cicada  chimneys,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 740 

hieroylyphiea,  notes 837 

periodical,  XT.  S.  D.  A 440 

aeptendecim,  notes 316 

Cider  making  experiments 1027 

pure  yeasts  in 485 

oxidation  of  tannin  in 775 

Cienegas  of  southern  California 790 

Cinerarias  and  calceolarias,  notes 540 

Cinn  a  arundinaeea,  notes,  S.  Dak 403 

Citron,  varieties,  Cal 820 

Citrus  fruits  and  grapes,  fertilisation 729 

culture  experiments,  Fla 637 

insects  affecting 438 

notes,Fltt 636 

pom«2anu4,  notes 738 

City  fog,  influence  on  cultivated  plants 16 

Cladochytrium  Hticolum^  notes 436, 642 

Cladotporivm  earpaphilum,  notes 1000 

N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell ....  516 
herbantm   and    other   fungi 

aflecting  cereals  560 

notes 05,147 

Clarification  of  juices  containing  glucose  . .  190 

Clay  iu  soils,  determination 118 

land,  cultivation 706 

Cferu*/ormi«arit«,  notes 654 

Climate  and  rainfall,  influence  on  form  of 

fruit 270 

soils,  relation,  Cal 794 

effect  on  fruits 638 

quality  of  apples 297 

influence  in  development  of  rust . .  645 

of  Mexico,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 172 

Climatology    and   horticulture,   interrela- 
tions, U.  S.  D.  A  507 

Cliiioeampa  cal\fomiea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  313 

eonstrieta,  notes,  Oreg 836 

U.S.D.A....  313 

eroaa,  notes.  Oreg 836 

plurialii,  notes,  Oreg 836 

thoraciea,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 313 

Clothes  moths,  notes,  Vt 1007 

Clouds,  classiflcatiou 970 

Clover,  alsiko.    (j^m  Alsike  clover.) 

snalyses,  Minn .r? .t  1008 
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Clorer,  Bokhara.    (Se€  Bokhara  clover  aod 
Sweet  clover.) 
crimson.    (See  Crimson  clover.) 

ilamage  to,  in  Michigan,  IT. S.  D.  A.  740 

drasteria.  notes,  Mich 649 

hay,  analyses.Ky 274 

Minn 1008 

worm,  notes,  Mich 648 

N.C 65 

XJ.SD.A 313 

head  caterpillar,  notes.  Mich 640 

thrJjM,  notes.  Mich 649 

insects  aiTecting  Mich 648 

Japan.    (Fee  Japan  clover.) 

leaf  beetle  in  Maryland,  U.  S.  D.  A .  440 

weevil,  notea,  Mich 648 

U.S.D.A 652 

mammoth.    (See  Mammoth  clover.) 

mite,  notes,  Oreg 837 

peavine,  calture  experiments,  Utah .  531 
red.    (See  Red  clover.) 

root  borer,  notes,  Mich 648 

N.C 65 

mealy  bng,  not«s,  Mich 649 

rot,  notes,  Del 828 

m>m1,  American,  control 851, 003 

American  ve.  German 57 

caterpillar, notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  313 

examination 428,003 

dodder  in 428 

germination  test 638 

impurities 430 

midge,  notes 65 

Mich 648 

U.S.D.A 313 

vitality 641 

sickness,  prevention 58 

silage,  analyses,  Utah 569 

stem  borer,  notes,  Mich 649 

straw,  analyses.  Minn 1008 

sweet.    (See  Swret  c lover.) 

varieties 343 

white.    (See  White  clover.) 

zizag.  caltnre  experiments,  K.  C  . . .  35 

Club  root,  notes 147,996 

of  cabbage  and  i  ts  allies,  K.  J 824 

notes 65 

treatment 647 

turnips *  147 

rush,  river,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

CnicMg  arreneiM,  notes,  Oreg 822 

Wis 145 

laneeotatuM,  notes,  Iowa 531 

Oreg 822 

Coast  sands  of  France,  reclamation 794 

Coca,  cultivation  in  India 44 

leaves,  Ceylon 44 

Coeeidet,  maritime  species,  U.  S.  I).  A 563 

n.  sp.,  notes 443 

Coocidian  origin  of  cancer 932 

CoerinfUa  abdominalis,  notes 741 

cali/omiea,  notes 741 

iLeit)  eonformii,  notes 741 

(ri^a«nata7«2»ana,  notes 741 

oeulata,  notes 741 
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CoeeineUa  D-notata.  notes,  Kebr 150 

iatiffuinea,  uoten 741 

C^cinellidae,  notes,  T.  S.  D.  A 313 

Cockle  bran,  analyses 1008 

C'Ocklebur,  notes,  N.  Mex 732 

Wis 145 

spiny,  notes,  Oreg 822 

Cockroaches  and  locusts  of  Indiana 440 

migration,  U.  S.  D.  A 1002 

Cocoa  as  food 931 

Cocoanuts,  notes,  Fla 636 

Coco  grass,  notos 823 

Codling  moth ,  arsen ites  for,  Ey 1006 

doable  brooded,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .      739 

in  Australia 236 

New  Jersey 566 

notes 236,316,560,567,654 

Colo 315 

Ky 3U 

N.  r.Comell 900 

U.S.D.A 739 

UUh 566 

reme<lie8,  Oreg 65 

Pa 150 

treatment,  Idaho 236 

Coffee,  adulteration 831 

caltnre  in  Africa 44,808 

Honduras 216 

examination 190 

insects  of  Hawaii 446 

Liberian 216 

new  alkaloid  in 190 

Cold,  effect  on  growth  of  trees 781, 786 

plant« /      777 

days,  occurrence 789 

storage  of  fruit 299,993 

waves,  origin 976 

Coleoptem,  Canadian,  notes 1008 

(\ileoptera  sp.,  notes 64 

CoUophoraJfeteherdUi,  notes 1008 

Coleosanthue  de*.*rU>rum,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A . .      114 

Colics  philodiee,  notes,  M icb 649 

Colibri  butyrometer 754 

CoUetotriehvm/aleatum ,  notes . .' 432 

liiidemuthianum,  notes.  Okla.     097 
U.S.D.A..      558 

oUgochiKtum,  notes 009 

Colorado  River  hemp,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

Stotlon,  bulleUns 485, 

553, 901, 981, 982, 984, 087. 1029 

report 296,315,346 

turkey-foot  grass,  notes 97 

Color  in  tanning  materials 868 

of  milk,  relation  to  fat  content 2^ 

Coloring  matter  in  batter,  detection 15 

Cnlifornia  red  wines 965 

grapes 615 

hucklc1)erries 615 

plants 968 

Stfphora  japonica 869 

sunflower  seeds 115 

of  apples 694 

Colors,  floral,  laws  of 993 

Colostrum,  analyses 335, 668 

of  the  cow,  study W6^ 
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Colambian  bark  beetle,  notee,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  651 
Exposition,    horticnltaral    les- 
sons   993 

Colza  oil,  composition 15 

Oomfrey,  prickly,  analyses,  Haas.  State  ...  291 

calture  experiments 405 

notes,  Ma.<w.  State 294 

Commerce  between  Mexico  and  the  United 

States,  U.S. D. A 347 

Comparative   morphology  of  fnngi,  U.  8. 

D.A 657 

CompUloria  camplens^  notes 436 

Composition  of  Paris  green 964 

ConehyliiambifftuUa,  notes 442 

larva),  insecticides  for 236 

Confections,  analyses,  Ky 274 

Conifene,  West  American,  notes 301 

Conifers,  diseases  of,  U.  S.  D.  A 557 

Rocky  Mountain 993 

Coniferous  fruits,  comparative  anatomy ....  873 

Connecticut  S tate  Station  bulletins 247 

notes 88,348 

report  110. 130, 134, 136, 
140,  148.  153.  163,  169 

Storrs  College,  notes 173 

Station  bulletins 655 

report 390, 

398,402,405.443,444, 
445,458,463,478,485 

Conorhinns  bite,  U.  S.  D.  A 441 

Conotraehelui  nenuphar,     {See  Plum  cur- 

culio.) 
Conservation  of  wine  in  its  bearing  on  pub- 
lic health 345 

Constan  t  level  apparatus  for  dis  tillations . . .  809 

and  temperature  water  bath . .  504 

Consular  reporto,  U.  8.  D.  A 87,172 

Contagious  diarrhea  of  calves 576 

diseases  for  animals  injurious 

to  agriculture 605 

of  animals  in  Massa- 
chusetts   164 

Convict  labor  on  public  roads,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  943 

Cooking  of  food,  suggestions,  U.  S.  D.  A 331 

Cooley  system  in  cooperative  creameries. 

Conn.  State 160 

Cooperati  ve  creameries 483 

Minn 941 

drainage  in  Rhine  Hesse 485 

experiments  with  field  crops  iu 

Ontario 419 

work    against    insects,  U.  S. 

D.A 740 

Cboper's  hawk,  notes,  Va 694 

Copper  carbonate — 

ammoniacal  as  a  fungicide,  Iowa 307 

preparation,  Del 832 

for  rust  of  oats  and  wheat.  Can 435 

Copper  content  of  soil  and  cane  in  its  rela- 
tion todiseaae 312 

question,  history  and  physiology ...  148 

salt  fungicides,  chemistry 56 

preparation 647 

solution,  alkAline,  for  determining 

reducing  sugars Ill 


Copper  solutions,  effect  on  plants 872 

sulphate,  effect  on  fermentation  of 

grape  must 909 

for  pourridi6  of  grapes. . .        60 

smut  of  grain,  Wyo . . .  1000 

oat8,C8u.....  436 

spraying  potatoes 660 

stinking  smnt  of 

wheat,  Can 435 

Ooi>rw<7opAm,  n.  sp.,  r.  S.  D.  A 440 

Coprolite  bacterium  of  the  Permian  periods .  1 96 

Cord  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

Cordyeepe  meMonthce^  notes 140 

revision  of  genus 872 

Ooriandrum  tatixmm,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell ...  216 

Cork  forming  trees,  notes 821 

Com-and-cob  meal,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs . .  444 

Ky 274 

oats   for  horses,  relative  value, 

Utoh 751 

oat    mixtures,    analyses,    Conn. 

Storrs 444 

wheat  for  pigs,  relative  value ....  466 

as  a  silage  crop,  Me 84, 716 

billbugs,  notes,  Iowa 314 

black  mold  in,  notes 65 

bran,  analyses.  Conn.  State 153 

composts  for,  Ga 526 

continuous  cropping,  Conn.  State 1 36 

culture,Ohio 211 

crop  statistics,  U.S.  D.A 582 

cross  fertilisation,  HI 30,981 

cultivation  to  different  depths,  Ind.  135, 415 

Utah.  527 

cultivators,  tests,  Ind 415 

culture  experiments,  Colo 206 

cutting  and  shocking,  Ga 526 

detassellng,  Ga 526 

111 981 

Kans 321 

Nebr 216 

N.Y.  Cornell 418 

UUh 627 

digestibility,  as  affected  by  ensiling. 

Pa 159 

digestibility,  as  affected  by  Aeld-cur- 

ing.Pa 159 

digestibility,  as  affected  by  rate  of 

seeding.Po 157 

digestibility,  at  different  stages,  Pa . .  157 

of  different  varieties,  Pa  157 

digestible  matter  per  acre,  Pa 157 

distribution  and  consumption  in  the 

United  States 943 

draftonsoil.  Conn.  State 137 

dry  matter  in,  at   different    stages. 

Me 716,743 

dry  vt.  soaked  for  pigs,  Kans 671 

steers,  Kans 571 

early  cultivation  and  di atribution 275 

ear  worm,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

effectof  slow  dryingon  carbohydrates. 

Me 744 

Egyptian,  culture  experiments,  Colo  .  984 

evolution 294 
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Corn  feed, woked, analjMs, If asa. State....      331 

fertflUer  experiments  Ala.  College  . .     962 

Conn.SUte...      136 

Ga 525.884 

Ind 138,415 

Ky 202,206 

La 525 

Maaa.  State.  288,293 

Miaa 799 

Ohio 212 

Pa 720 

field  experiments.  Ark 44 

ni 29 

Ind 134 

Kaus 32 

Ky 294 

Maas.  State 296 

Okla 34 

fodder,  analyaea,  Minn 1008 

N.J 842 

Pa 157 

Utah 569 

and  ailage,  digestibility    of, 

Me 746 

digeatibility  of  nitrojceii-ft«e 

extract.  Pa 155 

for  milch  oowa,  Pa 158 

loea  in  drying,  Colo 982 

ensiling,  N.  Y.  State  .       66 

for  brewing  purposes 1026 

horses 162,242 

frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation.  Ill .       30 

of  oaltivation,  Kans 32 

germination  teats 275 

harreating  at  different  dates.  111 30 

husker  and  fodder  cutter,  Va 345 

imports  into  Europe,  XT.  S.  D.  A 677 

improvement  by  selection,  Ind 135, 415 

in  rotation,  Ind 135 

Ohio 211 

intercnltural  fertiliEation,  6a 526 

Jerusalem.    (See  Jerusalem  com.) 
Kafllr.    (See  Kaffir  com.) 

kernels,  analyses 985 

Conn.  State 163 

Minn 1008 

N.  J 839.842 

Utah 569 

leaf  plant  louse,  notes,  Iowa 314 

meal,  analysea,  Conn.  Storrs 444 

Minn 1008 

N.J 842 

Utah 660 

M.  com  for  pigs,  N.  Y.  State  ...    1010 

grass  for  steers,  Iowa 452 

methods  of  planting  and  cultivating—  . 

Kans .       33  ! 

OkU 34 

securing  fodder,  Ark 45 

oil  cake,  analysis,  Vt 931 

period  of  growth,  Ind 134 

plant,  ash  analyses,  Ky 274,288 

aualyaes,Ill 31 

Me 34,716 

digestion  expezimenta 6,7 


Page. 
Com  plant  nutrients  at  different  stages  of 

growth.  Me 716 

rate  of  growth.  Ill 31 

planting  at  different  dates.  Ill 29, 981 

Ind 131.413 

depths.  Ill 29 

distances.  Can  ..  416 
111..  29,981 
Ind..  134 
Kans.       33 

ratea,Ind 415 

Utah 527 

in  hills  v«.  drills,  HI 30 

plowing  to  different  depths  for,  Ind.  135, 415 

potash  fertilizers  for 542 

prodnota.  analyses,  Mass.  State 1033 

pulling  fodder,  Ga 526,884 

N.C 527 

relation  to  environment 275 

residual  effect  of  barnyard  manure, 

Ind 135 

root  pruning,  111 30 

loose,  notes,  Iowa 314 

webworm,  notes,  N.  J 836 

worm,  notes,  Iowa 314 

Ky 235 

Ohio 150 

rotation  m.  continuous  cropping.  111.  30. 981 

Ind.      415 

seed  from  different  parts  of  ear,  Kans .       33 

sexual  abnormalism  in  787 

silage.    (5m  Silage.) 

Bmut.U.S.D.A 550 

stalks,  analyses,  N.J 812 

sugar  iu,  N.  Y.  State 084 

stover,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 444 

sweet,  culture  experiments,  Colo 296 

notee,Iowa 985 

varieties.Ky 52 

Mich 218 

Pa 142 

Utah 548 

subsoiling,  Ga 526 

synonomy  and  history 275 

varieties 275 

Ark 215 

Can 416,417,418,419,423 

Colo 981 

Ga 526,884 

111 29,080 

Ind 415 

Kans 34 

La 142,206,625 

Miss 798 

Nebr 216 

Nev 203 

Okla 34 

P» 727 

Utah 527 

Vt 884 

Wyo 44 

weevil,  notes.  La 235 

Tex 438 

worm .    (See  alto  BoUworm . ) 


notes,  Colo  . 
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Corn  worm,  notes,  Iowa 314 

Ohio 151 

zifszag,  notes,  Cal 722 

Comcobi>,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

N.J 842 

digestibility,  Mass.  State 318 

Gomel  sawfly ,  notes W4 

Correlation  of  iho   growth  of  roots   and 

shoots 379 

Corrosive  sublimate  for  potato  scab 010 

Ind....  379 

Mich..  228 

R.I....  907 

Wyo  . .  1000 

Corthylua  eolumbianMS,  notes^  U.  S.  D.  A 651 

C'oryda<i«  cava,  alkaloids 869 

Coryleaf,  embryology 195 

Vorymelama  ptUicaria,  notes,  Nebr 150 

Coiimos  blight,  notes 437 

Cotton,  A  merican,  in  Turkestan 985 

boll  rot,  notes,  Ala 145 

weevil,  U.  S.  D.  A lOOl 

boUworm.    {See  BoUworm.) 

crop  of  India,  1S94,  U.  S.  D.  A 943 

the  United  States 943 

statistics,  U.  S.  D.  A 582 

culture  experiments,  Cal 807 

effect  of  crossing  on  fiber,  Ala.  Col* 

lego 288 

Egyptian,  varieties.  Ark 215 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ala.  College .  290 

Ga 528,885 

La 529 

Miss 799 

field  experiments,  A  la.  College 288 

Ark 45 

hull  ashes,  analyses,  Mass.  State. ..  202, 
287,980 

hulls,  analysos,N.J 797 

iraprovenjcut  by  selection  and  cross- 
ing, Ga 642 

insect,  new,  in  Texas,  TJ.  S.  D.  A . . . .  740 
insects  in  Mississippi,  U.  S.  D.  A.  563, 1002 

oil  in  lanl,  detection 15 

perennial,  culture  experiments, Cal.  808 

plant,  chemistry,  Miss 807 

plautingat  different di8tances,Ga.  528, 885 

La.  207,530 

seed  and  co  wpoa  hay  for  steers,  Ark .  923 

apparat us  for  dean  ing 485 

bran,  analyses,  Mass.  State. . . .  663 

cake  for  milch  cows 160 

feed,  analyst's,  Pa 1014 

digfstibility.  Pa 1015 

for  dairy  cows,  Pa 1014 

hulls,  analyses,  Ky 274 

Ma.<t8.  State ....  331 

and  meal  for  cattle,  N.  C .  921 

meal,  analyses 163, 401 

Ala 401 

Conn.  Storrs ....  444 

Mass.  State 163, 

287,  331,  522, 663. 980 

Minn 1008 

N.J 396,797,842 
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Cotton-seed  meal,  analyses,  S.  C 403 

and  hulls  vs.  cotton  seed 

for  com,  G a 884 

effect  on  beef  Ullow,  Tex .  325 

butter,  Tex 334 

lard  and  suet, 

Tex 334 

for  barley.  La 542 

calves,  N.  C 922 

horses,  N.C 021 

oate,  La 642 

pigq,  N.  C 922 

industry,  statistics 400 

proteida 376 

Conn.  State 163 

soil  preparation.  Ark 402 

stalk  fiber,  notes,  X:.S.D.  A 207 

TarieUes,Ala.CoUege 288 

Ark 215,808 

Ga 527,884 

La 206,529 

Miss 800 

8.C 630 

waste,  analyses,  Mass.  State 287 

world's  supply  and  conanmption,  U. 

S.D.A 87 

worm.  Paris  green  for,  U.  S.  B.  A  ...  1002 
Cottonwood  leaf  beetle  in  New  York,  U.  S. 

D.A 564 

notes 993 

N.Y.Comcll 425 

scale  insects,  T.  S.  D.  A 440, 740 

Cottony  maple  scale,  notes,  Wash 562 

Courland  soils,  examination 513 

Country  road  bridges,  U.  S.  D.  A 943 

Cow  feed,  analyses,  Conn.  State 153 

in  relation  to  public  health 335 

Cowpea  hay,  curing  and  storing,  Ark  ....  215, 252 

for  steers,  Ark 923 

vines,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 444 

Mass.  State 294 

N.J 842 

yield  and  composition  at  different 

periods  of  growth.  Ark 45 

Cowpeas,  culture  experiments,  Ark 212, 696 

Del 828 

La 542 

Mass.  SUte  294 

N.C 35 

fertiliser  experiments,  Can 402 

Del 802 

Ga  ....  630,801 

fertilizing  value,  Ark 45 

for  green  manuring,  Del 803 

Ga 528,885 

N.J 794 

varieties,  Del 803 

Ga 530,802 

La 215 

N.C 35 

Cows,  age  as  affecting  composition  of  milk .  456 

dlsembittered  lupines  for 163 

dry,  cost  of  keeping 752 

giving  rich  milk,  breeding 573 

ground  flsh  meal  for 657 
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Cows,  milch,  as  affecled  by   chaoge  from 

barn  to  pasture,  V t 928 

atexperimeni  stations,  tests. .  863 

brewltests 457 

III 250 

K.T.State 1013 

cooperative    feeding    experi- 
ments in  Denmark 585 

coat  of  food  at  different  periods 

of  lactation,  N.  Y.  State 69 

cottonseed  feed  for,  Pa lOU 

feeding  experiments 100. 241. 657 

feeding  experiments- 
Conn.  Storrs 655 

Iowa 460 

Me 747 

Hass.State 326 

N.Y.  Cornell 1023 

K.Y.Stote 1013 

,                     N.  C 921 

Pa 157 

ground  wheat  for,  Can. . .' 462 

hairy  Totch  for 931 

herd  record.  Can 468 

herd  record  at  Weende 659 

mangel  wursels     and     sngar 

beetsvf  silagefor 446 

potatoes  for 163,573 

prairie  hay  for.  Mum 018 

rape-8ee<1  cake  as  winter  feed 

for 76 

rations  for.  Conn.  Storrs —  438, 656 

selection  by  mi  I  k  analysis 455 

silage  v».  fodder  for,  Can 453 

soiling,  Iowa 1013 

wheat  for,  Can 463 

whale-flesh  meal  for 927 

winter  keeping 573 

Cow's  milk,  albumen  in,  determination 372 

Cows,  salting.  Miss  843 

spaying,  experimenta ]  65 

Crab  apples,  varieties,  Cal 820 

Can 423 

Mich 52 

grass,  wild,  analyses.  S.  Dak 403 

Crambru  albdlus,  notes,  N.  7.  Cornell 63 

albodavellui,  notee,  N.  Y.  Cornell  63 

aUiginosellug,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell  63 

elegant,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 63 

exdecatus,  notes,  17.  S.  D.  A 313 

JUniduM,  notes,  Tf.  Y.  Cornell 63 

ffiradellus,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell. . .  63 

innotateUus,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  63 

intenmineUuMy  notes ,  Iowa 314 

N.  Y.  Cornell  63 

laqueateOut,  notes,  K.  Y.  Cornell.  63 

leaeheUw,  notes,  N.  Y.  CJomell ....  63 

l\aeoUUua,  notes,  N .  Y.  Cornell ...  62 

mtttaMlw,  notes,  N.Y.ComeU 83 

rwrieoUUut,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell ...  63 

spp.,  parasites,  N.  Y.  Cornell 63 

synopsis  of  species,  N.  Y.  Cornell .  62 

UUrrtUuM,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 63 

topiariw,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 63 

tr.S.D.A 662 


Paget 

Crambu9 vulgivagellus,  notes, K.J 836 

N.Y.  Cornell.  63 

Cranberry  bogs,  management 298 

gall,  fungus,  U.  S.  D.  A 559 

girdler,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 562 

scald,  U.  S.  D.  A 559 

Cranberries,  analyses,  Mass.  State 331 

Cratogfomya    eaitanopa    goldmani^   notes, 

r.S.D.A 787 

ertor,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 787 

/utoeteent,  notes,  U .  S.  D.  A . . .  787 

oreocete»,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 787 

per^rinuf,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  ..  787 

perotnm*,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  787 

Cream,  acid  test.  Ill 83,248 

artilicia]  souring 249 

content  of  milk,  determination Ill 

determination  of  fat  in 185 

eflfect  of  acidity  on  composition  of 

butter,  Vt 938 

gluten  meal,  analyses,  Conn.  State  . .  153 

in  milk  ot  different  breeds 451 

loss  in  volume  after  standing,  Can. .  477 

loss  of  fat  by  keeping 185 

new  method  of  souring 167 

pasteurization 580 

paj'ment  for,Me '  847 

preservation 169 

raising  at  different  teniperatares. 

Can 476 

by  different  methods 1024 

Can..  476 

in  cold  water 380 

systems   for  creameries, 

Conn.  State 169 

ripening  by  bacteria 85 

Conn.  Storrs.  478,678 

separators,  tests 344 

Del 847 

Iowa 477 

N.Y.Comoll 245 

Pa 169,940 

S.Dak 338 

Vt 940 

sweet  vs.  ripened,  for  butter-making, 

Vt 936 

tr(>atinent  daring  churning 941 

Creameries  and  infections  diseases 479 

Babcock  test  in.  Conn.  State. . .  247 

care  of  milk  for 169 

cooperative 85, 483 

Minn 941 

Creamery  record,  1892  and  1893,  Mass.  State.  328 

Creaming  and  aerating  milk,  N.  Y.  Cornell.  483 

by  Cooley  system,  Iowa 478 

gravity  vt.  coutrifugal,  S.  Dak . . .  338 
quality  of  different  cows'  milk, 

Can 477 

Crested  dogstail,  notes 97 

Crimson  clover,  analyses,  N.  J 204, 842 

S.Dak 404 

as  a  green  manure,  N.  J 205 

chaff,  analyses,  Del 842 

culture  experiments 405 

J^y...  294 
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CrimHon  clover,  culture  experiments,  La. .  215, 542 

Nev..  2M 
N.J.  204,807 

N.C..  35 

Utah .  531 

for  pasture,  K.  J 206 

soiling.N.J 206 

seed,  analyses,  Del 842 

germination  testa 429 

seeding  at  different  dates . .  632 

straw,  analyses,  De.l 842 

trefoil,  culture  experiments,  Nev.  294 

Orioeeris  atparagi,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 833 

Ohio 150 

Crop  areas,  changes  in,  U.  S.  D.  A 87 

production  in  Texas,  effect  of  precipita- 
tion and  temperature 196 

report,  Ark 46 

ofDonmark 46 

reports,  U.  S.  D.  A 172,347,486,582 

European,  U.  S.  D.  A 87,347 

review,  U.S.D.  A 755 

statistics,  1894,  U.  S.  D.  A 755 

Crops  and  live  stocks  in  Ontario,  statistics.  849 

cereal,  Austrian,  1893,  U.  S.  D.  A 87 

Japanese,  1893,  U.  S.  D.  A 87 

exhaustion  of  soils  by 515 

foreign,  statistics,  U.  S.  D.  A 755 

preservation,  Utah 541 

protection  of,  by  woodlands  and  wind- 
breaks   253 

rotation,  La 217,543 

yield,  as  affected  by  carbon  bisulphid  564 

Cross  fertilization  of  fruits,  Minn 723 

grapes,Minn 46,729 

Crossed  races  of  silkworms 151 

Crotalaria  junesa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

Crown  knot  of  fruit  trees  and  vinea,  Ariz . .  431 

Crow's  foot,  big,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

Crude  fiber.    (See  Cellulose.) 

Cryptanthe  recurvata,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

Cryptogramio   botanist,  report,  N.  Y.  Cor- 

neU 486 

Cryptomeriajaponica,  notes 143 

Cryptorynehus  lapathi,  spread,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  1003 

Cryptus  mundus,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 63 

Crystallization  of  '  *  mnasecuite  " 170 

Cucumber  beetle,  striped,  notes,  N.  Y.  State.  833 

flea  beetles,  treatment 652 

plant  louse,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 312 

Cucumbers,  bacterial  diseases 487 

varieties,  Cal 807 

Colo 296 

La 142 

Mich 218 

Okla 988 

Pa 727 

Cucurbits,  crossing 002 

Culex  pipiens,  notes 653 

Culture  media,  preparation 389 

Cultures  of  fungi 487 

Oupres*u8  lawsoniarui,  notes 143 

maeroearpa,  notes 143 

nootkatensis,  notes 143 

thy oidet,  notes 143 


Page. 

OujnAl\/lsr<e,  anatomy 279 

embryology 195 

Curculio,  notes 567, 654 

Tex 899 

I>each,  notes,  Fla 647 

N.  Y.  ComoU 546 

plum,  notes,Fla 647 

q  uince,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 900 

Cuirant  bud  mit«,  notes 316 

leaf  spot,  U.S.  D.  A 559 

mite,  black,  notes 65 

moth,  notes 56 

stem  girdler,  U.  S.  D.  A 439 

Currants,  analyses  of  juices 110 

spot  disease,  tieatment,  Iowa 306 

varieties,  Can 423,424 

Colo 296 

Mich 52,55 

N.Y.  State 56 

Oreg 65 

Pa 727 

W^yo 55 

Currents  of  the  Great  Lakes,  study,  U.  S. 

D.A 19 

Oiwcttto  arven«w,  notes,  Wash 554 

tfpiCAynum,  notes,  N.  C 58 

physiology 224 

«r%/bKi,  notes,  N.C 58 

Cut  grass,  Virginia,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

Cuttings  and  grafts,  insect  and  fungus  ene- 
mies    147 

packing  for  shipment 638 

Cutworm,  brassy,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

Cutworms,  hymenopterous  enemies,  U.  S. 

D.A 441 

notes 654 

Can 442 

Colo 315 

Iowa 314 

Ohio 151 

Oreg 65 

Vt 015 

remedies 317 

U.S.D.A 441 

Cyclamen,  root  rot 1000 

disease,  N.J 826 

Cydoeonium  olettginum,  notes 63 

I   Cydoloma  atriplic^folia,  uoies^lowtk 552 

I  Cyclones  of  the  temperate  latitudes 702 

I   CV^/c^rmtcaritM,  notes,  La 235 

Cylindrosporium  pocK,  notes 1000 

I                                                     U.S.D.A 558 

I   GymoptenupanamifUengi8,noUis,\J.S.D.A.  114 

'   Cynoturus  eristatui,  notes 97 

'   Cyperus  erythrorhizos,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

rotundiM  notes 431 

'                                             U.S.D.A 554 

'   Cyphomandra  betaeea^  notes 53 

I   C2/rfoneuraca«na,notes,  U.S.D.  A 1002 

C^&tojMM  eandidiM,  notes,  N.  J 823 

'                  portuZae^c,  notes,  N.  J 823 

I  Daetylit  glomtrata.    (i*^ee  Orchard  grass.) 

Dactylopitm  citri,  notes 438, 443 

destructor,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 652 

UmgiJUii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 652 
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DaetylopiuM  «o2am,DOte8 438 

fr\A>2u.  notoB,  Mich 940 

TJ.S.D.A 652 
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Fats  and  fatty  acids,  examination 272 

bromin  absorption 064 

examination 15 

foreign,  in  butter,  detection 868 

hot-chamber  refractometer  for  deter- 
mining       190 

rancidity 754 

Fattening  lambs  for  British  markets,  Can . .      465 
Fatty  acids— 

freezing  point 274 

insoluble,  in  butter,  determination 271 

volatile,  in  butter,  determination 271 

fluctuation,  Del ....      846 

Fauna,  North  American,  U.  S.  D.  A 787 

Tea ther-bunch  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

"Feathered    Gothic"   moth    in    northern 

France,  U.  S.  D.  A 563 

Feeding  by-products 330 

Feeding  experiments— 

with  lM>et  chips 241 

calves 33 

Iowa *     45 

Mass.State 322 

Minn 023 

N.C 922 

capons,  N.  Y.  State 77 

hens,  N.Y.  State 77 

horses 1018 

Mas8.State 330 

N.J 841 

N.C 921 

lambs, Can 465,468 

Mass.  State 328,329 

Mich 239,680 

N.Y.Cornoll 469 

N.C 022 

milch  cowa 160. 241. 657 

Conn.  Storrs 655 

Iowa 460 

Me 747 

Mas8.State 328 

Miss ' 843 

N.Y.State 1013 

Pa 157,447 

pijje 77 

Can 465 

Iowa 322 

Kans 671 

Me 750 

Mass.State 332 

N.Y.Cornell 460 

N.  Y.  State 70, 1010, 1016, 1017 

N.C 022 

S.Dak 161 

Utah 71,560 

Vt 020 

poultry,  N.  Y.  Cornell 1022 

sheep 156,150 

Conn.Storrs 463 

silage,  Vt 010 

steers,  Ark 240,023 

Can 450,451 

Iowa 321,452 

Kans 571 
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with  steers,  N.C 921 

Utah 240,570,747 

Feeding  farm  animals,  U.  S.  D.  A 842 

of  animals  for  the  production  of 

meat,  milk,  manure,  and  force ...  031 

standards 849 

staffs,  adnlteration 622 

N.C 569 

American,  digestibility, 

Mass.Stato 831 

analyses 110,163,468,882 

Ark  76 

Conn.  Storrs 153.444 

Del 842 

Mass.  State 163. 

331, 663, 1023 

Minn 1008 

N.J 842 

Utah 569 

complied  analyses  Mass. 

Stat« ! 331 

composition    and    digesti- 
bility, S.  Dak 467 

concentrntcd,  selection 330 

determination  of  pentosans 

and  pentoses  in Ill 

digestibility 7 

Conn.  Storrs    .  445 

Minn 1009 

fertilizing  Yolne 287 

food  value 468 

for  times  of  drought 663 

methods  of  analysis 10, 184 

nature  and  use 330 

New  England, compiled  anal- 
yses, Conn.  Storrs 444 

Fchling's  solutions,  standardizing ill 

titration 270 

titration  in  wine  analysis 615 

Ftltia  sttbgothiea,  notes,  Vt 015 

Fen  soils  of  Soath  Lincolnshire,  composi- 
tion   395 

Fennel,  dog,  not«s,Oreg 822 

Fenugreek,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Fermen  tation — 

abstracts  of  articles 389, 
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acetic  acid,  studies 969 

alcoholic,  determination  of  starch  by. . .  374 

effect  of  an Useptics 170 

studies 170,250.345 
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lactic,  studies 969 

micro-organisms  of 694 

of  dough 468 
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Fermented  and  distilled  liqnors,  methods  of 
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ornamental,  tip  blight,  X.  J 827  , 
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varieties,  Iowa 091 

Ferrocyanid  test  for  Bordeaux  mixture 560  , 
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Tanilla  flowers  by  bees 196 
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control  in  Germany 10 
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R.1 301, 

at  Grignon,  France 140 

cooperative,  Conn.  Storrs 808 
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S.C 530 
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Norway 25 

misuse  of  results 256 
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Utah 642 
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Pa 720 

Utah 642 
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N.J 816 
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•Ky 296 
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N.J 805 
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Ark 411 
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Ky 296 
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Pa 718 
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turnips 139,889,890 
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N.Y.State 980 

N.C 980 
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NewTork 980 
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S.C 402 
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vc.  barnyard  manure 400 
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Boilinwine 902 

ralue  of  cowpeaa,  Ark 45 

phosphoric  ncid  of  bone     626 

Fescue  grass,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 444 

meadow.    {See  Meadow  fescue. ) 

rod,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

notes,  Ky 294 

sheep,  culture  czporiments,  Utah ...      531 

notes 97 

tall,  culture  experiments,  Utah 531 

notes.Ky 294 

rariona-Ioavcd,      culture     experi- 

roent8,ntah 531 

Fettuea  elatior,  notes,  Ky 294 

o9ina,notes 97 

pratentii.    (See  Meadow  fescue.) 

rudra,  notee,  Ky 294 

Fiber  Investigations,  Office,  U.  3.  D.  A. . .  207, 982 

Fibers,  vegetable 485 

Fibrin,  as  affected  by  dilute  saline  solutions.      869 

Fidonia  ptm'ari,  notes 567 

Field  and  garden  crops.  Northwestern  India .      299 

crops,  abstracts  of  articles 27, 134, 

203, 288, 402,  522,  631, 713, 798, 883, 980 
cooperative     experiments    in 

Ontario 419 

in  Ontario,  area  and  yield 419 

curing  of  com  fodder,  eifect  on  diges- 

tibility,Pa 150 

Field  experiments — 

at  Grignon,  France 141 

in  Belgium 295 

Norway 543 

on  grasses  87 

wheat,  Colo 296 

Md 414 

with  barley,  Can 418 

carrotH,  Can 418 

com,  Ark 44 

Can 418 

111 29 

Ind 134 

Kans 32 

Ky 294 

Okla 34 

cross-bred  wheats,  Can 418 

cotton,  Ala.  College 288 
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Ky 296 
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in  Great  Britain 398 

fungicides 267 

mangel  wurzels.  Can 418 

oats,Can 418 

HI 35 

peas,  Can 418 

]>otatoe8,  Can 418 

red  clover 28 

sorghum,  Kans 37 

spring  wheat,  Can 418 

sugar  beets,  Can 418 

cane 295 

timothy.Utah 632 

tumip8,Can  418 

wheat.  Ark 538 

Kans 538 

Utah 543 

Fig.  biology  and  cultivation 143 

boier,  notes.  La 235 

culture  in  California 728 

soils,  analyses,  Cnl 794 

white  Adriatic,  curing 728 

Figs,  curing 220,728 

notes.  Can 424 

preparation  for  market 728 

varieties 220 

Cal 819,820 

La 142 

Mich 55 

Finger  and  toe  disease  of  cabbage,  notes . . .  996 

Fingered  ooUoy,  analyses 630 

Fiorinia  fiorinice  var.  camfllice,  notes,  La . . .  235 

Fir,  silver,  notes 223 

trees,  influence  of  age  on  germination  of 

seed 427 

notes 903 

Fire  blight  of  quinces,  N.  Y. Cornell 900 

Fish,  ground,  analyses,  N.  J 797 

meal,  ground,  for  cows 657 

Fishbawk,  notes,  Va 695 

Fistula,  notes.  La 245 

Fistulina  hepoHecL^  notes 728 

Flagella  of  bacteria,  staining 487 

Flat  pea,  analyses.  Can 406 

Mass.  State 294 

as  a  forage  plant 898 

culture  experiments 406,542 

Ala.  College.  982 

Can 418 

Colo 984 

N.  C 85 

Utah 542 

notes 96,215,634,808 

Cal 721 

Mass.Stato 294 

U.S.D.A 887 

turnips,  varieties.  Can 416 

Flat-headed  borer,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 740 
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Flax  cultivatioD  in  Ireland 985 

culture  experiments 887 

Colo 296 

MiM 807 

fertilizer  experiment* 403. 985 

for  seed  and  fiber,  U.  S.  D.  A 982 

in  Holland,  culture 216 

varieties 403 

Wyo 44 

Flaxseed,  analyses,  Miun 1008 

Flea  beetle,  black,  notes.  Colo 315 

broad-striped,  notes,  Ohio 150 

cucumber,  notes 053 

grapevine,  notes 816 

pale-striped,  notes.  N.  J 836 

two-striped,  notes,  Colo 315 

Flea  beetles,  notes,  Greg 65 

hen,  on  horses.  U.  S.  D.  A 740 

turnip,  notes 654 

Flensburger  separator,  tests 844 

Flesh  meal,  Liebig's,  value  in  agriculture. .  521 

Floating  meadow  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak. . .  404 

Floats,  analyses.  Mass  SUte 287 

Flocculation  of  soils  by  lime 282 

Floods,  effect  on  forests  of  Bohemia 144 

Flora,  fungus,  of  Hanover 278 

mycological,  of  Montpellier 647 

of  Malay  peninsula 196 

North  America,  geological  origin .  617 

Queensland 279,617 

Floral  colors,  laws 993 

Florida  land  tortoise,  insects  in  burrows, 

U.S.D.A 440 

phosphate,  analyses  Mass  State...  287 

red  scale,  notes,  U.  S  D  A 740,1003 

StaUon,  bulletins 286, 

559, 635, 636, 646, 654, 678 

report 635, 636, 646, 654, 678 

Flour  and  bread,  examination 190 

hygienic  studies 468 

errors  in  analysis 15 

examination 377 

Flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  cultnre  for 

market 548 

seasons,  philosophy 604 

Flowering  bulbs,  culture  in  North  Carolina.  547 

plants,  studies 487 

under  colored  screen 694 

Flowers  and  insects,  interrelations 787, 874 

extraction  of  perfume 345 

opening  andoloeing 873 

zy  gmorphic 280 

Flue  ashes,  analyses,  Can 402 

Fluke,  cotton-tail  rabbit 932 

Flnorin  compounds,  influence  on  beer  fer- 
ments    170 

Fluted  scale  in  Florida 440 

Fodder  plants,  poisonous 468 

Fog,  city,  effect  on  plants 16 

Foliage  and  leaf  scars  of  PiniMrij7u2a 487 

Folsom  grass,  culture  experiments,  Nov 294 

Food,  effect  on  composition  of  milk 935 

Can....  462 

Iowa...  461 

milk  and  butter  production .  160, 752 
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Food,  effect  on  quality  of  butter 941 

nutrients,  hoat  equivalent 990 

relation  to  excretion  of  hydrocarbons  72 

value  of  fruits 831 

Foods  abstracts  of  articles 65, 

152, 237, 817, 443, 568, 655, 743, 838, 917, 1008 

adulteration 331 

U.S.D.A 573 

analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 444 

Mass.Stote 1023 

cooking  and  steaming  for  animals . .  445 
suggestions  regarding,  U.  S. 

D.A 331 

digestibility,  as  affected  by  watering 

before  or  after  eating 745 

examination 504 

heat  equ  i valen t  of  n utrients 590 

human,  investigations 90 

improperly  cooked,  parasites  in 472 

in  storageaud  transportation,  protec- 
tion    573 

nutritive  value  and  cost,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  752 
patent,  for  increasing  yield  of  milk . .  468 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  prevention  of  trans- 
mission in  skim  milk 81 

Forage  plants.    (See  cUso  Grasses.) 

analyses Qg 

and  grasses,  S.  Dak 403 

weeds  in  meadows ; 909 

Australian 45 

cult  uro  experiments 295 

Ark 531 

Mass.State 204 

Minn 722 

N.C 34 

inBelginm 405 

for  Sou  them  countries,  notes 45 

the  South 91 

U.S.D.A  294 

under  trial  at  Minnesota  Station 722 

yield  per  acre,  Nebr 203 

Forcing  and  propagating  houses,  descrip- 
tion, Ky 348 

houses  for  raisins 221 

of  vegetables,  methods 548 

Foreign  agriculture,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 486, 943 

Forest  culture  and  timber  trees 223 

destruction  by  Oryllitscampestrit  and 

TeUixmbulata 731 

fires  and  floods  in  Pennsylvania 731 

causes  and  prevention . . .  253, 731, 821 

in  North  America 731 

origin  and  loss  from,  Pa 731 

management 56 

preservation,  importaur o 730 

tree  plantations.  Can 420 

Pa 730 

planter's  manual 427 

trees,  geographical  distribution 223 

growth 488 

insects  affecting,  Pa 730 

transplanting.  Colo 296 

Forests,  clearing  away  dead  wood 144 

climatic  and  economic  influence. . .  427 
effect  of  thinning  on  tree  growtHV  IW300 
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Forests  of  Bohemia,  effect  of  flooOe 144 

K  e-w  J  ersey 251 

petrified,  ot  Arizona 253 

thinniDg 301 

Fcreatry ,  abstracts  of  articles 56, 

U3, 222, 300, 425  550, 730, 821, 903, 093 

snd  the  abandoned  farm 903 

Association,  American,  meeting. 253, 731 

at  Michigan  Agricultural  College .  903 

inNatal 731 

reports.  Dak 550 

station  atCbico 427 

stations  in  California 731,821 

studies 427 

Formalin  as  s  preservative 487 

Formic  aldehyde  for  hardening  animal  tis- 
sues   473 

antlfecptic  power 507 

Formol,  antiseptic  properties 389 

Fostite,  analyses,  Pa 110 

for  fungus  diseases 738 

Fowl  meadow  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Fox  sedge,  analyses,  S.  Dak .404 

Foxtail,  gHHin ,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

meadow,  analyses 568 

culture  experiments,  Utah  631 

new  disease 311 

wild  water,  analyses.  S.  Dak 403 

yellow,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

Franteria  hookeriana,  notes,  Nev 57 

N.  Mex 732 

Fratfra  tubulofa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

Frauds  in  dairy  industry.  Can 484 

Fraxinut  anomala,  notes 821 

Frizzing  point  of  fatty  acids 274 

milk 611 

Freight  rates,  U.  S.  D.  A 87,172 

French  pink ,  notes,  Oreg 822 

Fringe  tree,  American,  notes 222 

Fritfly,  notes 65 

Frost  cracks,  etl'ect  on  the  oak 144 

Frosts,  night,  prediction 788 

protection  against 389, 621, 787, 789 

Frozen  wheat  and  barley  as  a  feeding  stuff, 

Can 452 

forpigs.Can 466 

Fruit,  American,  preparation  and  shipment 

to  England 549 

and  garden  crops,  manuring,  Pa 727 

vegeta  ble  garden  for  farmers ....  993 
apparatus  for  watering  and  spray- 
ing   443 

as  food  and  medicine 842 

bark  beetle,  notes,  Ind 1003 

N.Y.CorneU 546 

U.S.  D.A 313 

blossoms,  non-fertility 992 

crop,  prospects,  May,  1894,  U.  8.  D.  A .  87 

culture  in  Australia 729 

Bohemia £20 

California 729 

Girunde 820 

Kentucky 51 

Nebraska 990 

New  England 299 
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Fruit,  culture  in  north  Georgia 820 

Ontario 419 

decays,  studies,  N.J 825 

farming  in  Luxemburg 993 

forcing  in  hothouses 729 

Growers'  Association  of  Ontario,  re- 
port    56 

of  con  ifers,  comparative  anatomy 968 

packing  house,  plan 252 

production  by  States,  U.  S.  D.  A 347 

relation  to  blossoms 991 

rot  of  iieaoh,  notes,  N.  7.  Cornell 546 

statistics  for  Ontario,  Can 55 

trees,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 50 

arsenical    spraying   while    in 

bloom 654 

fertilizing 55,143,638.727 

"insect  lime"  for 742 

overladen,  treatment 143 

Fruits  adapted  to  Maine 726 

Quebec,  Canada 424 

and  vegetables — 

exhibit  at  World's  Fair 993 

fertilization  by  bees 566 

for  English  markets 549 

as  affected  by  climate 638 

mulching 638 

food  for  animals 76 

California,  analyses,  Cal 814 

canning,  drying,  and  preserving 821 

citrus,  insects  affecting 438 

cold  storage 299,993 

cross  fertilization,  Minn 728 

culture  with  irrigation 729 

earliness  vs.  quality 821 

food  value 331 

Geoi^a,  catalogue 820 

influence  of  climate 56 

rainfall  on  form 279 

native,  improvement 993 

new  types,  N.  Y.  Cornell 637 

varieties 638 

of  arid  regions,  analyses 729 

packing  and  shipping 821 

preservation 424, 549 
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U.aD.A 419 

fW>m  birds,  Ind 991 

pruning,  notes 549 

seedling,  on  Paoiflc  Coast 143 

small.    {8m  Small  fruits.) 

thinning,  notes 299, 729 

waxlike  constituent 615 

Fueiu  nodoaus,  analyses 630 
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Fuel  value  of  asphalt 942 

fat  pine  knots 942 

petroleum 942 
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Wyoming  coal  and  oil 942 

Fumigation  cover  for  bisulphid  of  carbon, 

IT.S.D.A 1003 

for  scale  insects,  U.  8.  D.  A 441 

Fungi  as  affected  by  light 389,507 
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caltures 437 

development 147 

field  observations,  U.  &  D.  A 486 
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new  species,  notes 738 

notes.  S.  Dak 560 

of  cultivated  plants MO 

grain,  new 000 
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new  species 1000 

sexual  reproduction 17 
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Fungicides  and  iuseotlcides,  apparatus  for 

applying,  N.  Y.  State 730 

Fungicides  and  insecticides,  preparation  and 

use,  N.  Y.  State 730 

Fungicides- 
effect  on  germination  of  seeds 801 

Tex 430 

field  experiments 267 

for  bean  anthracnote,  N.  J 006 

club  root  fungus,  N.J 004 

diseases  of  tomato,  N.  J 005 

leaf  blight  of  nursery  stock,  U.  S. 

D.  A 656 

potato  scab,  N.  J 005 

Vt 908 

rusts,  Iowa 807 

preparation  and  use <M7 

Can 62,437 

Fla 550 

Mass.  Hatch Gl 

N.Y.  Cornell 734 

Tenu 724 

with  insecticides,  Fla 550 

U.S.D.A 651 

Fnngusand  insect  injuries 61 

cellulose,  study 868 

diaeMe  of  SilpkaoF€iea 237 

diseases  for  repression  of  insects . .  655 

literat ure,  Conn.  SUte ....  1 48 

of  plants,  N.J 823 

treatment,N.H.  302 

flora,  of  Hanover 278 

on  butter 1025 

Fwrtraa  giganUa,  notes 278 

Furf urol,  constituents  of  plants 860 

determination 111.  180 

Furs,  destruction  of  insects  attacking 655 

JYi«ariiitn  MaTcoehronum^  notes 000 

ISuieladium  dendritieum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A .  558 

pyrinum,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A..  558 

Wash 560 

I%uiicoceutn  abietinum,  notes 000 

Qalega  ojficinaKs,  analyses,  Utah 560 

not«s,  S.  Dak 404 

Utah 531 

OaUruea  xanthomeleena,  notes,  N.  J 640 

Del 835 

Oallfly,  raspberry,  notes 654 
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Gall  fungus,  cranberry,  U.  S.  D.  A 550 

insects  and  their  host  planta 151 

insect  ou  cabbage,  treatment 1007 

moth,  maple 654 

OuUeria  melUnieUa,  noiea 140 

Colo 315 

Galton  curves  as  showing  discontinued  va- 
riation    280 

Gametes,   motile,   nctinatocoeeuM  for  clasn 

demonstration 487 

Gareinia  mangosUena,  notes 810 

Garden  and  farm,  pests,  Ky 315 

herbaria 480 

webworm,  notes,  Colo 315 

Gardeners,  education 758 

Gardening.  Danish 56 

for  farmers 56 

Gardens,  automatic  sprinkling 200 

Qateardia  madagatcar^nsis.  notes 887 

Gas  exchange  between  animals  and  air 115 

leaves    and    atmos- 
phere   782 

of  human  beings,  apparatus 

for  measuring 332 

plants 787 

lime  for  tnmip  gall  weevil 017 

Gases  in  water,  apparatus  for  examining 15 

movement  in  rhizomes 487 

Qaitrololiumsp.,  notes 335 

Qaura  parvi/lora.  notes,  N.  Mex 732 

Qayophytum  erioapennum,  notes.  F.  S.  D.  A .  114 

Gelatin  preparations,  notes 18 

QeUehia  cerealeUa.    (See  Augoumols  grsin 
moth.) 

Generic  descriptions  insufficiency 105 

Geoeoris  bullata,  notes,  Nebr 150 

Geographical  distribution  of  deciduous  trees  550 

forest  trees 223 

Geologist,  report.  Wyo 043 

Geometrid,l4fiapped.  notes.U.S  DA 313 

Geomyi  arenaritu,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 787 

brevieept  atheatery  notes,  U.S.D.A.  787 

tagittalit,  notes.  U .  S.  D.  A .  787 

peraowUua  faUax^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A.  787 

<«r<nm,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 787 

tma  m ohiientiM,  notes,  U .  S.  D.  A  —  787 

Georgia  SUtiou,  bulletins 400, 525. 

527, 530. 542  801, 81 1  883, 884, 808 

financial  statement 485 

notes    173,584 

report 485 

Geotropic  curving  of  nodes 786 

Germ  feed,  analyses,  Conn.  State 153 

Mass.  State 163 

meal,  analyses.  Minn 1008 

German  Naturalists  and  Pbysiciauj*,  Asso- 
ciation, convention 486 

Germination — 

and  development  of  seeds  as  affected  by 

alkaloids 003 

and  yield  of  seed,  effect  of  quality 410 

as  affected  by  salts 004 

experiment*  with  beet  seed 224 

of   barley,  variations   in   sugar   com- 
pounds during  .oitJzecl.by.V.J.U'.I^V.lv:860 
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of  grapes,  influence  of  temperature  and 

moisture  of  soil 422 

grass  seeds,  intermittent  temperature 

for Wl 

macroBiMres  of  MartiUa  vettita 487 

nuts  and  acorns  as  affected  by  age. . .  550 

potatoes  as  affected  by  fertilizers 542 

seeds  as  affected  by- 
age  427,638 

fungicides 301 

Tex 439 

hot  water 904 

.nolsture,  TJ.  S  D.A 639 

temperature,  U.  S.  D.  A 640 

seeds  deeply  planted 822 

the  pollen  grain 116 

teste 428,639 

Can 429 

Giant  knotweed,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 889 

sedge,  analyses,  S.Dak 404 

spurry,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Gipger,  culture  in  Jamaica 423 

mineral  matterin 331 

Ginkgo  tree,  notes 222 

Ginseng,  culture 216,294,637 

U.S.D.A 886 

roots,  analyses,  Ky 274 

Glanders  and  farcy,  notes 472 

in  man,  mallein  for 334 

mallein  for  diagnosing 80 

Mont 932 

Tex 471 

notes,  La 245 

tuberculin  and  mallein  for  diag- 
nosing. Me 666 

Glasshouses,  construction  and  heating 727 

for  the  tropics 221 

Oloeo9porium  antpelophaffum,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A 559 

fragarice^  notes,  N.  J 823 

/rueHgenum,TiotM,XJ.S.'D.JL.  558 

sp.,  notes 233 

N.C 58 

veneitim,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 559 

Glover  scale,  notes,  La 235 

Glucose,  action  of  alkalies  on 376 

clearing  by  acetate  of  lead 344 

commercial,  determination  in  pres- 
ence of  cane  sugar 183, 867 

determination  by  alkaline  copper 

solution 604,868 

effect  of  lime  and  bar3'ta 344 

feed,  analyses,  Mass .  State 331 

in  sugar  juice,  estimation 273 

juices,  clarification 190 

new  gravimetric  method  for 504 

refuse,  analyses,  Mass.  State 331 

Gluten,  effect  of  heat  on  digestibility 242 

feed,  analyses,  Conn.  State 153 

Del 842 

Mass.  State 163.331 

N.J : 842 

Vt 931 

digestibility.  Mass.  State  ....  317 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 153, 444 
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Gluten,  meal,  analyses,  Mass.  State ...  163, 331, 663 

Minn 1008 

N.J 842 

Vt 931 

Glycerin  in  wine,  determination 613 

nutrition  of  green  plants  by 873 

Glycerol  content  of  wine 374 

Glycogen  formation  in  the  assimilation  of 

xylose 75 

OlyeinehiMpida.    (See  Soja  beans.) 

Qnetaeece,  anatomy 279 

Goatmoth,  notes 917 

Goat'smilk,  cheesefrom 82 

rue,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

culture  exi>erimcnts,  Utah 631 

Gongyl(mema  mMny  revision  of  genus 933 

Good  Roads  Convention  of  Virginia,  pro- 

ceedings,  U.S.D.  A 942 

Gooseberries,  analyses  of  juices 110 

varieties.  Can 423,424 

Colo 296 

La 142 

Mich 62,55 

N.Y.SUte 56 

Oreg 55 

Pa 142.727 

Wyo 55 

Gooseberry  leaf  blight,  U.  S.  D.  A 557 

mite,  rc<l,  notes 742 

powdery  mildew,  U.  S.  D.  A 559 

wine,  notes 637 

Goosefoot,  notes,  N.Mox 732 

Goose  manure,  analyses,  Mass.  State 202 

"  Goo8e  "  wheat,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

Gophers  and  moles,  automatic  gun  for 65 

pocket,  and  moles,  notes,  Ark. . .  389, 787 
monographic  revision,  U.  S. 

D.A 787 

Oopherut  polyphemut,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Oortyna  nitela^  notes 316 

Iowa 314 

U.S.D.A 312 

Goshawk,  notes,  Va 094 

Ooisyparia  ii/mi,  notes 742 

Gosaypium  herh€ieeum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

Gouda  cheese,  manufacture.  Minn 939 

N.Y.SUte....  1026 

Goumi,  varieties.  La 142 

Gourds,  culture  experiments.  Cul 807 

varieties  and  culture 648 

Grafting  grapes,  apparatus  for   821 

movements  of  sap  in 617 

of  grapes,  physiology  N.  Y.  Cor- 

neU 724 

top.notes 992 

vines,  apparatus  for 821 

Grafts,  insect  and  f ongn  s  enemies 147 

Graham  bread,  food  value 163, 467 

Grain  aphis  notes  65 

artificial  drying 296 

beetle,  notes,  Tex 438 

for  lambs  before  weaning,  Wis 661 

fungi,  new 909 

intensive  cultivation .->. t  21 

louse,  notes,  Ky  .Digiizad  Jay.VjiQO.Q  1^ 
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Grain,  louse,  notes.  Oreg 836 

predisposition  to  rust 560 

prevention  of  iiOuries 1001 

rusts,  investigatioDs 311 

parasitiism -. 647 

prevention 437 

studies 432 

treatment 1001 

Kans 224 

smats,  treatment,  Wyo 1000 

v«.  roots  for  lambs,  Mich 660 

winter,  condition,  U.  S.  D.  A 87 

Gramma  grasses,  analy ses*  S.  Dak 403 

Granary  weevils,  notes,  Can 442 

Tex 438 

Graudean  method  for  humaa  in  soils 681 

Grape  anthraonose.  Can 62 

N.T.  Cornell 734 

U.S.D.A 550 

sulphuric  acid  for 738 

beetle,  spotted.  Okla 989 

berry  moth,  notes 316 

cbytridioee,  treatment 738 

disease,  caused  by  Botrytis  einerea  .  147 

.new 560 

hybrids 729 

leaves  as  a  feeding  stuff. 468 

scald  of,  caused  by  Exobatid- 

iutntfitU 230 

mildew 436 

lysol  for 831 

new  remedies  for 910 

must,  fermentation 969 

influence  of  pruning  on  compo- 
sition   143 

root  grafts  repel  Ian  t  to  phy  Uoxera . .  300 

roots,  Mycorrhiza  on 969 

seed  caterpillar,  notes 816 

weevil,  black,  notes.  Can 442 

Grapes,  American,  position  of  hybrids  in 

classification 266 

American,  waxesof 615 

apparatus  for  grafting 821 

bacterial  disease  in  Var 311 

gummosis 147,910 

bacteriosis 231 

black  rot 233 

Can 62 

N.T.  Cornell 734 

U.S.D.A 558 

treatment 02,830 

Tenn 724 

brown  rot,  Can 62 

N.  Y.Comell 734 

treatment,  Tenn 724 

brunisure 229,910,1000 

coloring  matter 615 

cross  fertilization,  Minn 46, 729 

culture 221 ,  547 

Colo 902  I 

Fla 637  I 

Okla 989  1 

downy  mildew,  notes 233, 437, 62, 436 

Can 62 

treatment.  Pa 735 

XJ.S.A.I> 558 
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Graiies,  distanceof  planting 637 

fertilizer  experiments 50 

Va 636 

Cal 818 

fertilizing 424 

germination,  as  affected  by  temper- 
ature and  moisture  of  soil 422 

grafting,  N.  Y.  Cornell 724 

green  manuring 143 

gummosis 432,437 

improvement  by  crossing *  637 

influence  of  pruning 143 

manuring 638 

native,  study,  Kans 55 

new  disease 560 

new  insect  affecting 838 

Old  ium  on 560 

pectic  disease 303 

Persian,  notes,  Cal 722 

plaster  for 729 

pot  v«.  planted  canes 728 

I>ourridie  of,  treatment 60 

powdery  mildew,  Can 62 

N.T.Cornell-...  734 

premature  falling 300 

protection  against  spring  frosts ...  49 

U.S.D.A 559 

pruning 221 

and  training 821 

ripe  rot,  N.Y.Cornell 734 

rougeot  on 233 

self-pollination,  N.  Y.  State 40 

shelling,  N.  Y.  Cornell 732 

Sicilian,  analyses 221 

"spot" disease,  notes 233 

training.  Can 423 

trellising »93 

varieties,  Can 424 

Colo 902 

Ky 52 

La 142 

Mass.  Uateh 55 

Mich 62,55 

Minn 55 

N.Y.Stato 55,988 

Okla 989 

Oreg 55 

Pa 142 

Tenn 724 

Utah 901 

Wyo 55 

white  rot,  perithecia 304 

Grapevine  flea  beetle,  notes 316 

leaf  hopper,  notes 316 

root  worm,  U.  S.  D.  A 563 

Orapholttka  interstinetanaf  notes,  Mich 649 

U.S.D.A  313 

Grass  mixtures,  teste 138 

seed,  vitality 641 

tree  gum 754 

Grasses,  analyses 101 

and  clovers,  for  meadows,  Can 405 

pasture,  Can 405 

forage  plants,  analyses,  S.  Dak  403 

culture  experiments,  Ark 531 
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Grassee,  calture  experimente,  Mass.  Stale.  290 

Pa 720 

field  experiments 137 

for  protection  of  shores  and  har- 

bors,Can 415 

identification 487 

mixed,  analyses,  N.  Dak 752 

test  of  species,  Utah 5:^2 

new  species 18 

of  Tennessee 691 

Gnlss-eatiug  Insects,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell ...  62 

Grasshoppers,  damage  in  Minnesota 441 

in  New  York.  U.  S.  D.  A. . . .  740 
kerosene  emulsion  for,  U.  S. 

D.A 441 

mechanism    of     generative 

apparatus 236 

notes G54 

Gravimeter  for  sugar  analysis 273 

Gravimetric  method,  new,  for  glucose 504 

Gray  plant  bug,  notes,  Nebr 150 

soldier  bug,  notes 741 

Great  homed  owl,  notes,  Ya 695 

Lakes,  currents,  U.  S.  D.  A 19 

Greedy  scale,  notes,  La 235 

Green  ash,  cultivation 730 

notes 993 

fodder,  preservation 543 

gram,  culture  experiments,  Ala.  Col- 
lege    982 

manures,  utilization  of  nitrogen  in. .  133 
v».  barnyard  manure. .  27, 396, 708 

manuring,  cowpeas  for,  Del 803 

N.J 791 

crops  for 412 

experiments 27 

for  barley,  Utah 541 

cotton,  (la 528,885 

grapes 143 

potatoes 292, 722 

wheat,  Del 803 

in  Sweden 27 

plants,  hj'drogen  iteroxid  in 615 

Greenhouse  benches  for  experiment  work . .  267 

enbirrigation 267 

heating,  steam  v».  hot  water, 

N.Y.Cornell 424 

pest,  new  species 65 

Greenhouses,  subirrigation 170 

Ground  bug,  large-eye<l,  Nebr 1 50 

Grouse  locust,  flight 151 

Growth,  annual,  as  related  to  hardiness »D3 

Grubs,    white,    destruction     by     Sotrytis 

teneUa 317,917 

notes 653,654 

Qryllut  eampfifrit  destroying  forests 731 

Guano,  analyses,  Mass.  State 980 

deposits,  notes 522 

determination  of  nitrogen  in 609 

Guava,  notes,  Fla 636 

Ouignardia  Indicellii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 558 

GuilUlma  apeeiosa,  notes 820 

Guinea  grass,  notes 694 

Gulf  storm  of  October,  1894 702 

Gum,  grass-tree 754 
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Gum,  wood  754 

Gummosis,  bacterial,  of  grapes 147, 432, 437 

of  Carpintu  bettdaeea 233 

Gun,  automatic,  for  gophers  and  moles 65 

Gunning-EJeldahl  method  for  nitrates 110 

Cfymnotporangiumfuteut,  Jioteu 437 

sp.,notes 436 

Gypeum,  analyses,  Cal 798 

Can 402 

as  a  fertilizer 549 

for  alfalfa,  Nev 293 

reclamation  of  alkali  aoils,  Cal .  791 

Gypsy  moth  commission,  work  of,  U.  S.  D.  A .  440 

in  Massachusetts 838 

Japanese,  parasite  of,  U. S.D.  A .  440 

notes 1007 

extermination 314 

Hadena  /raetilinea,  notes,  Ohio 151 

deviutatrix,  notes,  Iowa 314 

Ohio 151 

gtipata,  notes,  Ohio 151 

HiBtnatobia  terrata^  notes.  Can 442 

Mass.  Hatch....  65 

Miss 437 

U.S.D.A 313 

Vt 915 

Hcnnatocoecus  for  class  demonstration  of 

motile  gametes 487 

'*  Hagy, "  culture  experiments,  N.  G 35 

nailstorms,  statistics 878 

flair  grass,  tufted,  culture  experiments, 

rtah 531 

waste,  analyses,  Mass.  State 287 

Hairy  vetch,  culture  experiirenta 405 

N.C 35 

for  green  manuring 413 

milch  oows 931 

notes 419 

Tt 886 

Hall  rush,  analyses,  8.  Dak 404 

IlaUiea  ehiUybea,  notes 316 

Handbook  of  Australian  fungi,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  557 

dairy  bacteriology 482 

Hand  separators,  test,  Del 847 

Hard  fescue,  analyses.  S.  Dak 404 

Hardiness  as  related  to  annual  growth 993 

Harlequin  cabbage  bug  in  Oklahoma,  U.  S. 

D.A 740 

narpiphortu  maculatui,  notes 566 

Harrington's  rainfall  charts 789 

Harrowing  and  manuring  meadows 45 

Harvesters,  tests 252 

Harvesting  machines  for  beets 346, 541, 848 

Harvey  water  motor,  Wyo 346 

Hawk,  rough-logge«l,  notes,  Va 694 

sharp-shinned,  Va 094 

Hay,  analyses,  Ark 76 

Conn.  Storrs 444 

Uteh 569 

artificial  drying 296 

as  aifectHl  by  fertilizers 888 

clover,  analyses,  Ky 274 

crop  statistics,  U.  S.  D.  A 582 

fertilizer  experiments 519 

from  barley,  wheat, and  oats, CaL.  vs.- ^^Tl^ 
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Hay,  flrom  Korwegian  grMses,  analyses  —  568 

heating  and  spontaneous  combustion .  242 
of  mixed  grasses,  digestibility,  Mass. 

State 317 

worm,  clorer,  notes,  Mich 648 

worms,  clover,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 313 

Health  of  plants  under  glass 873 

Heat  capacity  of  soil  constitnents 200 

eifect  of  hairy  coat  of  animals  on  pro- 
duction and  radiation 242 

equivalent  of  the  nutrients  of  food . . .  500 
production  in  the  chick  before  and 

after  hatching 031 

H(Nl«omo  inOe^oidet,  notes 903 

H§dera  heUx,  notes 566 

Hedges,  trees  for,  "Wyo 56 

MedyBarum  e<n-onanum,  notes,  N.  C 34 

Utah 531 

Heel  scrape  and  scooter 912 

Heifer  v».  steer  beef,  Iowa 321 

HeUanthtu  annwUj  notes,  N.  Mex 732 

symbiosis 873 

eaiarit,  notes,  K.  Mex 732 

tub€rom$,  symbiosis 873 

HeHophobui  popularit,  notes 236, 567 

Heliothii  armigera.    {See  BoUwonn.) 

Hellotropism,  studies 604 

HeUefrorus  nHjper,  notes 917 

Helminthology,  Italian,  bibliography  and 

history 933 

HAminthosporium  ravenelH  on  Sporoholiu 

indicut,  notes 234 

Helopeltis  of  India,  notes 152 

Hexenbesens  of  pine 832 

Wemerohiiu  sp.,notes 741 

Hemiptera  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity 567 

Hemp,  broom  rape  of ,  Ey 233 

Colorado  River,  notes,  U.  S.*D.  ▲ 207 

cultivation    and    manufacture     in 

Madras 294 

enltnre  experiments,  Can 424 

fertiliser  experiments,  Ky 215 

Indian,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

Mauritius,  notes 278 

roaelle,  for  fiber,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

sisal  in  the  Bahamas 722 

Hemp-like  hibiscus,  for  fiber,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

Hendertonia  taphrinieola  n.sp 1000 

Hen  flea  iu  Florida,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 563 

onhorses,  n.S.D.  A 740 

house  refuse,  analyses,  Mass.  State 202 

Henna,  studies 114 

Hens,  characteristics  of  breeds 931 

feeding  experiments,  N.  Y.  State 77 

Herbaria,  destruction  of  insects  attacking.  655 
Herbarium,  United  Stetes  National,  contri- 
butions from,  U.  S.  D.  A 113, 

114,190,777 

material,  preparation  and  care.  114 

Heredity  in  horses 931 

Hermaphroditism  in  plants 195 

Herring  cakes,  analyses ' 156 

food  value 156 

Hessian  fly,  " Haxseed  stage" 438 

inyewZealand 567 
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Hessian  fly.notos 236,316,438.654 

Ohio 151 

parasites.  (T.  S.  D.  A 441. 1003 

ravages  in  France 151 

Heterodera  radicicola,  notes,  Fla 646 

Het'erogeomya  torridui,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 787 

Hibemia  dffoliaria,  notes,  Can 442 

HilnteM  eanndbinuSy  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

mo9ehtuto9,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 207 

MbdaHffa,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 207 

Hickory  ashes,  analyses,  Ky 272, 274 

Hieroehloa  borealU,  notes,  Can 417 

Highways,  construction  and  repairs,  U.  S. 

D.  A 943 

Bippodamia  ambigua,  notes 741 

eonvergent,  notes 741 

Nebr 150 

IS'puneUUa,  notes,  Kebr 150 

Hog  cholera,  notes - 472 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A 665 

raising  in  Denmark 242 

Hogs,  number  and  condition,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 486 

of  different  breeds,  measurements. . .      931 

wheat  for 468 

Holeui  laruUus,  notes 97 

Hollies,  culture 903 

HoUyhock,  diseases, K.J 825 

Hol8t«in  cows,  fat  content  of  milk  from 454 

Homaloeenehrus  oryzoidet,  notes,  S.Dak...     403 

vvrginiea^  notes 408 

Hominy  chop, 'analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 444 

meal,  analyses,  Pa 110 

Home-mixing  of  fertilicers 401 

Ala 401 

N.  J 396,706,797 

N.T.  State 980 

R.  1 402,522 

Vt 882 

Honey,  analyses 190 

Ky 274 

and  bees 04 

crystalline  magmas  in 241 

locust,  culture  in  the  West 821 

picntingfor 64 

producing  plants  of  Nebraska 1008 

production  in  Ontario 217, 419 

Hoplice,  notes,  Oreg 65 

r.  S.D.A 313 

Hops,  essential  oil  of 754,869 

nematode  disease 311 

physiological  studies 418 

study  of 982 

Hordfvin  jttbatum,  notes 224 

Nev 57 

Wyo 640 

Hormodendnm  hordei,  notes 147, 647 

Horn  fly,  notes 567,654 

Can 442 

Mass.  Hatch 65 

U.  S.D.A 313 

Vt 915 

on  horses,  d.  S.  D.  A 440, 564, 740 

remedies.  Miss 437 

Hone  beu,  «naly»ee,^,g|jft(^t^^rOOglc»* 
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Horse  Dean,  notes,  Mass.  State 2M 

Vt 8W 

bot  fly,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 313 

cbestnutleaf  blight  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A.  556 

feeds,  analyses,  Mass.  State 163 

nettle,  notes,  Iowa 551 

N.Mex 732 

radish,  culture 727 

wild,  notes 819 

teeth  of,  Va 666 

Horses,  ccrebro-8pin.il  meningitis  in,  Del . . .  843 

corn  for 162,342 

corn  V9.  oats  for,  Utah 751 

disembitter^l  lupines  for 163 

feeding  experiments 1018 

Moss.  State...  330 

N.J 841 

N.C 921 

hen  flea  on,  U.  8.  D.  A 740 

heredity  in 931 

manure  production,  Pa 127 

narrow  r*.  wide  rations  for 240 

qualities  desired  iu,  Mich 242 

Horticultural  legislation  in  British  Colum- 
bia   917 

lessons  from  Columbian  Ex- 
position   993 

School,    National,     at    Ver- 
sailles (France) 222 

•  •  Iports  " 300 

worlc  at  Arkansas  Station ...  56 

Horticulture,  abstracts  of  articles 46, 141, 217, 

296, 419, 543, 635, 723, 809, 899, 985 
and     climatology,    interrela- 
tions, U.  S.  D.  A 507 

electrioityin 222 

from  a  climatic  standpoint . . .  093 

text-book   56 

Horticulturist,  report,  Del 810 

¥\& 636 

Ind 485 

Miss 821 

N.Y.Cornell 486 

N.Y.SUte 56,59,987 

Nev 293 

Ohio 172 

S.  Dak 582 

Tex 582 

Wyo 943 

Hosaelna  purthiana^  n  ot  es,  S.  Dak 404 

Hosts  AS  aifecte<l  by  ticks 053 

Hotbed  frame,  new 299 

Hothouses,  fruit  forcing  in 729 

Hot  water,  effect  on  germination  of  seeds . .  904 
treatment  for— 

oat  smut,  Iowa 308 

U.  S.D.A 657 

Utah 559 

smut  in  grains 309 

TTyo 1000 

treatment,  influence  on  yield 310 

vt.  steam  for  greenhouse  heating, 

N.Y.Corncll 424 

Houses,  country,  block  system  for  number- 
ing   754 


Page. 

Huckleberries,  coloring  matter  of 615 

notes,  Can 424 

Human  excrement  as  a  fertilizer 797 

irrational  treatment 134 

foods,  investigations 90 

milk,  fat  of 386 

parasite,  new 469 

Humidity  of  calcareous  soils,  influence  on 

development  of  chlorosis 233 

Humus,  assimilation  by  plants 284 

in  soils,  determination 118 

Grandeau  method  for 691 

of  arid  and  humid  regions.  197 

soil,  organ  ic  compounds  in 200 

Hungarian  brome  grass- 
culture  experiments  Cal 721,807 

Ut*h 531 

Hungarian  grass- 
analyses,  Ky 274 

culture  experiments.  Utah 532 

fertilizer  experiments.  Conn.  Storrs 405 

hay,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 444 

notes,Mich 714 

HybemiatiUaria,  notm,  Me 740 

Hybrid  cherry,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 421 

walnut  trees,  notes 427 

Hybridisation  without  crossing,  study 507 

Hybrids,  grape,  old  and  new 800 

in  classification    of  American 

grapes 266 

replanting  vineyards 729 

Hydrocarbons,  excretion  as  related  to  food .  72 

Hydrochloric  acid,  a  soil  solvent,  Cal 792 

free,    separation    from 

chlorids 775 

for  souring  cream 248,672 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  as  an  insecticide.  Ky .  1006 
for  San  Job6  scale,  U. 

S.D.A 440 

patent,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . . .  740 
preparation  and  use .  741 
Hydrogen  peroxid  in  green  plants,  deter- 
mination   615 

of  the  atmosphere 14 

sulphid  apparatus,  n^w 273 

generator,  apparatus  for .  504 

Hydrophobia  in  farm  animals,  Del 843 

^y2a«te«o6«ounw,  notes,  Mich 648 

tryfolii^  notes,  N.  C 65 

H^ylettntM  •ericettf .  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 740 

Hymenoptera,  anatomy  of  digestive  tube. . .  151 

Uyoseris  8e<ibra,  notes 903 

Hyperatpis  lateralis,  notes 741 

Hyphantria  eunea,noio9 316 

Hypocreaeecg,  revision  of  species 61 

Hypoerea  taeehari,  a  cause  of  black  rot  of 

sugarcane 311 

Hypoderma  maerosporum,  notes 312 

Ice  cream  fruit,  notes,  FUi 636 

crystalson  plants 195 

Jcerya,  Australian  genus  ( 7),  U.  S.  D.  A 564 

fnontterratwnnt  in  Columbia,  U.  S. 

D.A 440 

Ichneumon  flies,  notes 237, 443 

Icbneumonidie,  Provancber's,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  441 
Digitized  by  Vj*^^^ V  IC 
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Idaho  StatioD,  buUeUns 236,283 

nolee 88,173 

/diasppMparaaitic  habits 151 

Idioeerus  nervatuM,  n.  ap.,  notes 564 

IlUnois  Station,  bulletins 29, 31, 35, 83, 234, 

248, 250, 301, 408, 412, 431, 663, 980 

notes 253,684 

University,  notes 584 

Inbreeding  of  fann  animals 574 

Tneurva  ria  eapiUlUij  notes 65 

Indian  beard  grass,  notes 93 

hemp,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

millet,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

reed  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

rice,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

tanning  materials 251 

Indiana  Station,  bulletins 38, 134, 138, 41 3, 

414, 640, 085, 989, 901, 907, 1003 

notes 88,850 

report 378,414,485 

Indlcan,  sugar  from 615 

Indigenous  plants  of  Natal 278 

Indigi^era  eordi/olia,  noieB 245 

Indostrial  plants 898 

Inflorescence,  abnormal,  notes 873 

Inoculation  for  tuberculosis,  V t 604 

in  the  manufacture  of  koumis. .  847 
Insect  Life,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  439, 440, 562, 650, 739, 1001 
"Insect  lime"  for  protection  of  fruit  trees.      742 

Insect  parasitism,  notes 149, 317, 654, 655 

pests  of  Queensland 440 

treatment 237 

U.SD.A 440 

Insecticides— 

analyses  Mass.  State 817 

Pa 110 

and  spraying,  Idaho 236 

appliances  for,  K.Y.  State 739 

fertiliMrsas 237 

for  tent  caterpillar,  Mass.  Hatch 64 

inorganic  chemicals  as 568 

preparation  and  use 65,437 

Ha 659 

Mass  Hatch 61,64 

N.Y.  State 739 

U.S.  DA...  315,650,651 

Vt 915 

with  fungicides,  Fla 559 

U.S.D.A 651 

Insects  affecting- 
acorns,  U.S.  DA 440 

beer  casks  in  India 440 

citrus  fruits 438 

clover,  Mich 648 

coffee  in  Hawaii 440 

com 65** 

cotton 739 

in  Mississippi,  U.  S.  D.  A 1002 

dried  fruits,  U.S.D.  A 1002 

dnigs,U.S.D.A 663,1002 

forest  trees,  Pa 730 

furniture 742 

furs 655 

gardens,  fields,  orchards,  and  forest  s  —      667 
grain  in  mills,  U.  S.  D.  A 740 


Insects  affecting—  Page. 

herbaria 655 

imported  nursery  stock 567 

mushrooms 567 

oats 654 

oranges 834 

peaches,  N.  Y.  Cornell 546 

pines 567 

shade  trees,  N.  J 649 

Vt 915 

stored  grain,  Tex 438 

U.S.D.A 1002 

sugarcane 817,655 

sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  D.  A 987 

the  red  beech 237 

vegetables,  U.  S.  D.  A 1002 

wheat 654 

wood 488 

woolens 656 

Insects  and  flowers,  interrelations 787 

fungus  iivjuries 61 

beneficial,  in  Australia 742 

California 741 

notes,N.C 236 

classification,  Minn 742 

cooperative  work  against,U.S.D. A .  441 

destructive 162 

fertilizing  an aroid  phmt,  U.  S.  D.  A .  1002 
functional  adaptations  of  the  epi- 
dermic cells 917 

grass  eating,  synopsis  of  species, 

N.Y.  Cornell 62 

habits  and  metamorphoses 916 

in  a  decayed  cherry  tree 567 

burrow  of  the  Florida  land  tor- 
toise, U.  S^D.  A 440 

ii^Jurious— 

in  AJdabra,  Assumption,  and 

Gloriosa  Islands 440 

Colorado 440 

Florida 1001 

Hawaii 441 

Iowa 265 

New  Jersey,  U.  S.  D.  A 652 

New  Mexico,  U.  S.  D.  A 652 

New  York  City  parks,  U.  S. 

DA 651 

North  Carolina 236 

North  Idaho,  U.  S.  D.  A 652 

Norway 567 

Nova  Scotia 440 

Ottawa 441,1008 

legislation  against 741 

U.S.D.A...  440, 

916. 1002 

repression  by  fungus  diseases.  655 

treatmc'nt 838 

predaceousaud  parasitic.  237,054,655,742 

N.J 836 

protection  of 837 

senses  of,  U.S.D.A 668 

Inspection  of  fertilizers ^  25 

Ala 401 

Conn.State 134 

Ind «v T     '*7 

Diglllecf  tov*Vt£iQOQ  l(?30 
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Inspection  of  fertilizora,  Md 287, 980 

HA8S.State 134,287 

Mich 401 

N.J 797 

N.Y.State 287 

N.C 27 

K.1 882 

Vt 26 

Intensive  cultivation  of  grain,  study 216 

Inolin,  action  of  oxalic  acid  on 966 

lodin,  reaction  on  starch 615 

starch 376 

Iowa  Station ,  bulletins 307, 

314, 321, 342, 391, 414, 452, 453, 460, 471, 475« 
477,  551,  985,  991, 997, 908, 1004, 1018, 1029 

Ipomaa  mexieana,  notes,  N.  Mex 782 

jntrpurea,  notes,  N .  Mex 732 

Iris  and  lily  disease,  notes 234 

Iron  and  alumina  in  phosphates,  determina- 
tion  868,691,867 

Iron  and  alumina  in  the  reversion  of  super- 
phosphate   978 

compounds,  distribution  In  animal  and 

vegetable  cells 968 

salt«,  efiecton  yeast 607 

sulphate,  absorptive  power  of  soils  for.  121 

Irrigation,  amount  of  water  in,  Utah 251 

by  electricity 582 

experiments,  Ariz 85 

Utah 86 

faU w.  spring.  Utah 639, 581 

forftnit« 729 

oats,  Utah 86 

orchards 755 

potatoes 542 

Utah 86,536 

wheat,  Utah 86 

frequency,  Utah 680 

influence  on  fertility  of  soils. . .  395 

in  humid  regions 80 

SouthDakota 581 

measurement  and   division   of 

waterfor.Colo 485 

methods,  Utah 87 

night  vs.  day  for  wheat,  Utah..  581 

principles 848 

progressin 1029 

pump,  in  Kansas 346 

pumping  water  for,  Nebr 1029 

reservoirs,  earthen  dams  for 87 

sewage 58 1 

storage  of  wal«r  for 170 

Nebr 1029 

study 582 

surface  v»,  subirrigation,  Utah.  580 

water  for,  Nebr 1028 

ways  and  means 346 

windmill 485 

IrritabUity  of  plants 17 

J§aria  farinota  aa  affected  by  Hulphate  of 

copper 437 

ItatU  tinctoria,  notes 140 

Jtomerii  arborea globoia,  tiotea,  V.  S.  D.  A.  114 

Iio»oma  hordei,  notes,  Ohio 151 

spp.,  notes 654 

eritici,  notes,  Ohio 151 


Page. 

IvaaxiUarU^  notes,  Nev 67 

Iry,  scale  insects  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

variegated,  blight,  N.J 826 

Ixodida^  sp.,  notes 743 

Japan  clover,  culture  experiments 428 

Ky 294 

Nov....      294 
N.C...        84 
Jemsalem  artichokes,  culture  experiments, 

Ark 890 

notes 964 

com,  culture  experiments,  Colo.  984 
La..  542 
Utah      542 

notes,  Ark 215 

Jesuit's  tea  plant,  uotea,  Cal 722 

Johannson  butter  extractor,  tests 477 

Johnson  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

culture  experiments,  Utah .      531 

note8,Ky 294 

Mich 716 

Joint  worm,  notes,  Ohio 151 

Journal  of  Mycolog^%  U.S.  D.  A 565 

the  British  Board  of  Agriculture     255 

Jttglandacem,  embryology 195 

Jim«u«  j7«rardt,  notes,  N.  J 806 

no(}onM,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

t^ittw,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Jnneberries,  varieties,  Minn 55 

Wyo 65 

Junebng,  notes 567 

Juniper  bark  borer,  not«fl,  U.  S.  D.  A 312 

JuniperuM  ehinetitU^  not<>s 144 

drtipacea^  notes 144 

Jute,  culture  experiments,  Can 424 

Kaffir  corn,  analyses,  Mass.  State 294 

culture  experiments.  Ark 216 

Colo....  296,984 

La 642 

Maas.State     294 

Utah 642 

Kainit,  analyses 401 

Ala 401 

N.J 396,797 

R.1 402 

S.C 402 

and  Thomas  slag,  experiments  . . .  519, 522 

detection  of  adulteration 134 

determination  of  potash  in 867 

for  pear  midge,  N.  J 148 

Kale,  varieties,  Oreg 65 

Kansas  Station,  bulletins 32, 

37,38,55,224,538,571 

index  to  publications 347 

report 281,346 

Kentrophyllum  lanatutn,  notes 145 

Kentucky   blue   grass.    {See   Blue   grass, 
Kentucky.) 

marls,  analyses,  Ky 283 

Station, bulletins  ....  51,401,980.1006 

notes 348,584 

reports 202,215, 

216,221,229,233,235,252, 
269,272,274,263,287,288, 
294,295,296,299.300,311, 
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Kenwene  attachment  for  knapsiick  pamp«, 

Miss 442 

Hprayiug    purnpH  910, 
1008 
emulsion  for  eiionymus  ftcale,  U. 

S.  1).  A 650 

grasshoppeni,  F.  S. 

D.  A 441 

peach  scale,   V.  S. 

D.A 650 

plom  scale,   N.  Y. 

Cornell 1004 

preparation  anA  nse . . .  B'^S 

for  mosquitoes,  U.  S.  D.  A 440, 652 

potirridi^  and  white  grub 838 

Kidney  bean,  proteids 376 

Conn.  State 163 

vetch,  analyses,  Mass.  State 294 

culture  experiments 405 

N.  C...  34 

Utah....  631 

note8,Ky 294 

Mass.  SUte 294 

KJeldahl  method  for  nitrogen  in  feeding 

stuA 864 

Kniphorfia  buds,  notes 300 

Ksotweed,  analyses,  8.  Dak '404 

culture  experiments,  Colo 984 

sachaline, notes 732,808 

U.S.  D.A 889 

Jfcrl^ria  cr>*fato,  notes,  S.Dak 404 

Kohl  rabi,  Pkoma  napobroimieai  on 737 

Koumis,  inoculation  in  mannfactaro  of 847 

Labor  and  wages,  farm,  in  Ontario 217 

Laboratory  appanttus 504, 691 

Lace-winged  fly,  notes ^ 741 

Laoewing  fly,  notes,  r.  S.  D.  A 652 

Larhnin»  in  the  Talley  of  the  Vistula 837 

Laehnostemafutea^noteB^'ile 740 

sp.,  injuring  wheat,  U.  S.  D.  A  1003 

spp.,  notes,  Ohio 151 

Lac  insects,  new 438,837 

Xo^ten'iM    jnptrattu^   insoluble    carbohy- 
drates in 110 

liactation,  variation  in  milk  during  period  of  455 

Lactola,  an  artificial  product  of  skim  milk . .  484 

Lactoocope,  Berg's,  for  use  in  dairies 475 

Laetuea  tcariola^  notes 224 

Ind 640 

Iowa 551 

Ladybird,  boreal,  notes,  N.  Y.  SUte 833 

destroying  black  scale 742 

Ladybinls,  notes 741 

U.S.D.A 313 

Lattadia   kidwellii.     (See    Black    rot    of 
grapes.) 

Lahaina  sugar  cane 722 

Lambs,  fattening  for  British  markets,  Can . .  465 

market,  Wis 661 

feeding  experiments.  Mass.  Stote .  328, 329 

Mich 239,660 

N.Y.  Cornell..  469 

N.C 922 

grain  for,  before  weaning.  Wis 681 

r«.  roots  for,  Mich 660 

rations  for.  Can 466 


Page. 

Laiulm, rations  for.Minn 752 

Wis 661 

Lamb's  quarters.    (See  Goosefoot.) 

LamiHaria  digitaia,  analyses 630 

Lampronata  /rigidiy  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell ...  03 

Lampronia  rtilneUa,  notes 65 

Lampyrie  tpUndidvXa,  notes 742 

Landscape  gardening,  poplaru  in,  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell    425 

Languria  mozardi,  notes,  Mich 610 

Larch,  canker,  notes 831 

diaeane,  notes 317 

European,  as  a  timber  tree 994 

notes 993 

sawfly,  notes 654 

worm,  notes,  U.  S  D.A 313 

Lard,  analyses 504 

and  sheep  suet,  effects  of  cotton-seed 

meal  on,  Tex 324 

detection  of  cotton  oil  in 15 

Larvn  in  a  child's  face,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

mincemeat,  notes,  (J.  S.  D.  A 1003 

7>a«toeainpa  pini,  notes 567 

XrOAtt*  n^tfT;  in  potato  tubers 152 

Lathyrut,  revision  of  genus  in  North  and 

Central  America 388 

heterophyUut^jkotet 45 

Air«ttttt4,  notes,  N.  C 35 

sativu9,  notes 335 

poisonous  effoc  ts 472 

$ylvestrit»    (See  Flat  pea.) 

tuberoeuB  tubers,  notes 45 

venoeue,  analyses.  Can 406 

Law  of  arithmetical  mean 114 

Laws  against  insects,  U.  S.  D.  A 740, 916 

plantpests 647 

weedsinN.Dak.,n.S.D.A..  144 
fertUizer.    (See  Fertilizer  laws.) 
relating    to  contagious   diseases    of 

animals  in  Massachusetts 164 

weed,  of  Oregon 822 

Lead,  precipitation  from  clarified  wine  and 

must 375 

salts,  effect  on  yeast 507 

lioaf  beetle, clover,  in  Maryland, U.S.D.A.  440 

elm,  notes,  Del 835 

N.J 649 

U.S.  D.A 651 

blight,  notes,  Tex 899 

of  calceolarias,  N.J 827 

cherries,  U.  S.  D.  A 558 

treatment,  N.  Y. 

State 302 

gooseberries,  U.  S.  D.  A. . . .  557 

horse  chestnuts.U.  S.D.  A . .  556 

mignonette,  U.  S.  D.  A 558 

nursery   stock,    treatment, 

U.S.D.A 566 

pears,  U.S. D.A 555,558 

Wash 560 

plums  and  cherries,  preven- 
tion, N.Y.  State...  1001 

notes,  r.  S.  D.  A 558 

treatment,   N.  Y. 
SUte  . . . .  J Uf kJW  IU02 

poUto,  Mich -^  228 
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Leaf  blight,  potato,  U.  S.  D.  A 558 

quinces,  N.  Y.  Cornell 900 

U.S.D.A 558 

Mich 53 

strawberries,  N.  J 823 

N.Y.  Cornell...  910 

U.S.D.A 558 

Wash 560 

sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  987 

blister  of  pears,  notes,  Oreg 837 

U.S.D.A 740 

bug,  four-llnecl,  N.  Y.  Cornell 654 

chafer  attacking  petunias,  U.  S.  D.  A.  441 

clubbing,  vine 233 

onimpler,  notes 318 

curl,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 546, 554 

of  cabbages,  notes. - 548 

poaches,  U.  S.  D.  A 657, 559 

TVash 560 

strawberries 910 

deformations, morphology  and  anatomy  436 

disease  of  olives,  Cal 829 

pinein  Saxony 312 

diseases  of  nursery  stock,  notes,  N. 

Y.  State 60 

folder,  notes 1007 

U.S.D.A 813 

footed  bug  attacking  plums,  U.  S.  D.  A.  564 

notes,  Tex 899 

hopper,  grapevine,  notes 316 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

roller,  linden,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 813 

orange,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

of  strawberries,  treatment,  Mich  65 

rollers,  notes,  Colo 816 

rust  of  pears,  treatment 437 

plums,  U.  S.  D.  A 658 

scab,white,ofswoetpotatoos,U.S.D.A.  987 

skeletoniser,  notes IOO7 

U.S.D.A 313 

•potfungus,  notes,  Fla 646 

of  beets 902 

N.J 906 

treatment,  Pa 736 

chrysanthemum 811 

U.S.D.A...  658 
treatment,  N. 

Y.  State....  69 

currant,  U.  S.  D.  A 659 

orchids 647 

quinces,  N.  Y.  Cornell 900 

strawberries,  N.  J 828 

Leather  refuse,  availability  of  nitrogen  in . .  24 

Leaves  and  twigs  aa  fodder 76 

assimilation 195, 617 

detached,  absorption  of  oxygen 277 

green  and  etiolated,  respiration 194 

respiration 193, 507, 782 

shrinkage  in  drying,  N.J 785 

solandi  printing 487 

LeeanidcB  h}}.,  notes 834 

Jjeeanium  baeeharidis,  n.  sp.,  notes 917 

e^ro^ca;  on  plums 152 

ctfri,  notes 438 

depreMsa^  notes 742 
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Leeaniutn  hesperidum,  notes 438, 666 

U.&D.A....  313 

intignieolla,  notes 742 

maeulatum,  notes 666 

ofeof,  notes 742 

U.S.D.A 813 

perneo!,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 813 

reticulatum,  n.  sp.,  notes 917 

sp.  on  blackberries,  U.  S.  D.  A 663 

Leci thin  in  plants,  determination 270 

seeds,  determination 065 

Leeks,  culture 819 

varieties,  La '. 142 

Legumes,  African,  notes 637 

analyses.  Can 4O6 

cultivation  for  repression  of  bac- 
teria   874 

Legumino8<B    and    Oxalidete,    spontaneous 

movemen  ta  of  leaves 873 

bacteria  of  root  tubercles 279, 

882. 504, 507, 784. 069 

tuberculoides,  revision 279 

Legnminons  plants,  analyses , 102 

eflTect  of  quicklime  on  .  533 

root  tubercles 616, 969 

soil  inoculation 200. 204 

Ltnibrotiaang%utiformi8^ii.ttp looo 

iKiciieoIa,  n.  sp lOOO 

pr<noid««,  n.  sp lOOO 

Lemon  peel,  notes 15 

Lemons,  California,  analyses,  Cal 815 

notes 220 

curing,  for  market,  notes 221 

varieties,  Cal 820 

Lentils  in  foreign  countries,  statistics 205 

Lepidium,  inUrmediwn  ?,  notes,  Nev 57 

Lepidoptera  of  Norway,  catalogue 566 

scales,  taxonomic  value,  U.S. 

D.  A 563 

Lopidopterons  larvs,  classification 236 

Lepido»parium  tlriatum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  114 

Leptoglos9U4  phyUopvs,  notes,  Tex 800 

Leptotphceria  eircinans,  notes 647 

Jierpotrichoidet,  notes 312, 909 

tritici.notbB 009 

Leptia  am^rieaniu.  notes 082 

sylnoHeiu,  notes 032 

Jjespedeza  bicolor  intermedia,  notes,  N.  C . . . .  35 

eyrtobotrya,  notes 07 

striata.    (See  Japan  clover.) 

liOttuce  aa  affected  by  electrio  light,  W.  Va.  809 
physical  properties  of 

the  soil 636 

culture  experiments,  Colo 296 

diseases OIO 

mildew,  notes 234 

prickly,  notes,  Ind 640 

Iowa 651 

varieties.  Can 423 

La 142 

Mich 218 

Okla 088 

Oreg 55 

Pa 727 

LeueaniaaUrilinea,  notf^tS^-by^k^^A^i^V  l®5 
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Xtftteaniaal&tlin<a«  notes, U.S. D.  A 312,313 

Knipun^la,  notes,  Colo 315 

U.S.D.A....  312,313 

Lencin  in  pancteas  digestion 809 

Lichens,  intercellular  commanications 115 

Licorice,  notes 44 

root,  cultnre  in  tJnited  States 634 

Lights  amoant  required  by  plants 873 

and  ai r.  bactericidal  action 060 

heat,effect  on  animal  and  vegeta- 

blelife 512 

colored,  eiTect  on  transpiration   of 

plants 507 

effect  on  animal  body 332 

bacteria  and  fangi . . .  280, 389, 507 

growth  nf  plant  organs 17 

diastase 387 

Lightning,  protection  against,  17.  S.  D.  ▲ . . .  20 
of  farm  buildings 

against 196 

strikes,  statistics 620 

LOy  disease,  notes 234 

Lima  beans,  Tarieties,  Utah 548 

Lime,  action  on  floccnlation  of  soils 282 

analyses 401 

and  baryta,  effect  on  glucose 344 

magnesia,  action   in  marl  and 

bomtlime 628 

as  a  fertilizer 203 

calcium  oxid  in 370 

determination 110 

effect  on  growth  of  leguminous  plants  533 

root  tubercles 507 

fertiliier  experiments  with 521 

for  club  root  of  cabbage 647 

turnips 736 

potato  seab,  R.  1 907 

root  diseases  of  alfalfa 560 

in  arable  soils,  r6Ie 395 

soils,  determinaUon 22.119,503,792 

slaked,  analyses,  &[8ss.  State 202 

tree  moth,  notes,  Me 740 

Limekiln  ashes,  analyses,  Mass.  State 202 

Litneniiis  ditippuM,  notes.  Me 740 

Limeon  annulieamU^  n.  sp.,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A.  739 

Liming  experiments 286 

harmful  effect 52 1 

soils  deficient  in  lime 130 

Limneria  mitMUrippiefuit,  n.  sp.,  notes,  XT.  S. 

D.A 739 

Limonite.  analyses,  Ky 274 

Ltme<Arip«  rrMci,  notes,  n.  S.  D.  A 652 

Lzmcstone,  analyses 401 

phosphatic,  analyses,  Ey .  272, 274 

Limea,  Spanish,  notes,  Fla 636 

/.(nariaviii^riff.  notes.  Wis 145 

Linden  and  beech  oils  for  table  use 163 

leaf  roller,  notes,  U.S.  D.A 313 

LiBseed  cake  for  milch  cows 160 

meal,  analyses 163 

Conn.State 444 

Ky 274 

Mass.Stote 1023 

Minn 1008 

N.J 842 
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Linseed  meal,  analyses,  N.  Dak 752 

new    process.    digestibilit3% 

Mass.State 317 

old  process,  analyses,  Mass. 

State 331 

digestibility, 

Mass.  State..  818 
ZtpaHt  monocAa,  bacterial  diseaso.Od,  566, 568, 1006 

notes 63,566 

Litmus  tincture,  preparation 615 

Live  stock  at  Louisiana  Stations 243, 574, 582 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  U. 

S.D.A 943 

value,  U.  S.  D.  A 755 

Loco  weed,  notes,  N.  Mex 732 

Locust,  American,  in  Virginia,  U.  S.  D.  A. . .  739 

boror.notes 667 

diffnreutial,  notes,  Colo 315 

grouse,  flight 151 

migratory,  of  Argentine  Bepublic . .  566 
N.  S.  Wales  and  P^ji 

Islands 442 

red  legged,  notes,  Can 442 

Colo 315 

sevenleen-year,  notes 316 

U.S.D.A 652 

two-lined,  notes,  Colo 315 

Locusts  and  cockroaches  of  Indiana 440 

in  Algeria,  notes 443 

France 838 

Palestine 566 

the  Caucasus,  extermination 152 

invasions 151 

means  of  destruction,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  739 

notes 654 

U.S.D.A 313 

Logan  berry,  notes 637 

Cal 817 

Fla 637 

,  Logwood  ashes,  analyses,  Mass.  .State 287 

;  LoUum  italieutn.    (iS^e  Hye  grass,  Italian.) 
I  perenne.    {See  Rye  grass,  English.) 

Lombardy  cheese,  cause  of  green  color 673 

poplar,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 425 

London  Entomological  and  Natural  Iliatory 

Society.U  S.D.A 440 

London  purple  and  Paris  green  for  co<Uing 

!  moth.Ky 1007 

for  codling  moth 150 

* '  Lone  star  '  cattle  ticks,  notes,  Tex 472 

Long-eared  owl,  notes,  Va 695 

leaf  pine,  cultivation 730 

mussel  scale,  notes 834 

scale,  notes 742 

Loose  smut  of  wheat,  U.  S.  D.A 559 

Lophopapput,  n.  gen 487 

Lophophora,  revision  of  species,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  190 

Lopkyrus  rvfu4y  notes 567 

Loquat,  notes,  Fla 636 

Lotus  argeruis  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

tetragonalobtUy  culture  experiments, 

Col 807 

notes,  Cal 722 

Louisiana  .stations,  bulletins 39, 41, 

142, 206, 215, 210. 217, 235. 243, 245.  51^ 
624, 529,  542,  643, 644, 674, 682, 710, 805 
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Louisiana  Stations,  notes 173 

Sugar  School,  notes 88 

Looping  ill  of  sheep,  notes 471 

LoxoiUge  cereraUs  I  notes,  Colo 315 

maeluree,  notes,  T7.  S.  D.  A 313 

tftioKcolM,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 441 

Lubricating  materials,  viscosity 1027 

Lucem.    {See  Alfalfa.) 

X^ietZia  mo^aUana,  notes,  La 235 

Ltifa  aeutangtUa^  notes,  K.  Y.  Cornell 218 

cyKndrica,  notes,  N.  Y.  Contell 218 

Lnmpy  jaw  In  the  spine  of  a  oow 472 

io<lid  of  potassiuni  for 470 

Iowa 471 

Lopiue,  blue,  cnltare  experiments 407 

seed  meal,  bread  from 67 

white,  analyses,  Mass.  State 294 

culture  experiments 407 

Utah....  642 

notes,  Mass.  State 294 

yellow,  analyses,  Mass.  State 294 

culture  experiments 407 

N.C..  35 

notes,  Mass.  State 294 

Lupines,  black  Siberian,  alkaloids  in 808 

culture  experiments  in  Belgium...  407 

disembi  ttered ,  for  horses  and  cows .  1 63 

for  green  manuring 412 

nitrogenous  fertilizers  for 887 

soil  inoculation  for 534 

Xui^ntM  al&tit,  notes,  Mass.  State 294 

cortZW,  notes,  XJ.  S.  D.  A 114 

luteut,  notes,  Mass.  State 294 

N.C 35 

Jjyeoperdon  boinsta,Jiote9 728 

j9l«m&eum,  notes 728 

Lyeopiis  arvenaie,  Pueeinia  rubigo-vera  on . .  233 

Zy<fa  spp.,  notes,  U.S.  D.  A 312 

Lyme  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

LymexyUm  serieeumy  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A ...  651 

LyonaHa  r^fictilato,  sp.,  notes 233 

Lysolasa  fungicide 832,910 

an  insecticide 442 

for  mildew  of  grai>es 831 

Machine  for  harvesting  beets 541 

peeling  potatoes 848 

Machinery,  agricultural,  tests 755 

Machines,  spraying,  triaU  at  Cambridge, 

England 442 

Maerohans  tinieolor,  notes,  Ohio 151 

MaerodaetyluM  mbipinosus,  notes 655 

Macrogeomyt eostarieentis,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A .  787 
dolichoeep)Mlu9,  notes,  U.  S. 

I>.  A 787 

Maerophoma  vettita^  notes 909 

Macrospores  of  Marnlia  vestita.  germina- 
tion   487 

Macrospori um  disease,  new,  of  squashes 268 

ofpotatoes.U.S.D.A.  558 

M>Zani,  notes 560 

U.S.D.A 558 

Jfadto  Bpp.,  notes,  Oreg 822 

Maggots  in  butter,  U.S.D.A 740 

Magnesia,  determination 110,503 
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Magnesia,  determination  in  soils 120 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate,  determination 

of  phosphoric  acid  as 16 

MagnoUa  glauca,  notes 300 

Maine  Station,  buUeUns  ...  34. 51, 630  632. 666. 847 
report. ...  691, 709. 716, 725  732, 734 
740, 743.  744, 746, 747. 750, 753, 755 
Maise.    (See  aUo  Com.) 

botanical  study 692 

culture  experiments 405, 800 

feed,  analyses,  Mass.  State 163 

Vl 931 

Malay  peninsula,  flora  of 196 

Malipighia  punieifolia^  notes 221 

Mallein  as  a  remedy  for  glanders 80 

for  diagnosing  glanders 80 

Me 666 

Mont 932 

Tex 471 

tuberculosis.  Me  . . .  666 

MattophagidcB,  notea 654 

Malt,  acid  content,  estimation 376 

and  wort,  cane  sugar  in 376 

determination  of  saccharose  in 868 

sprouts,  analyses.  Con  n .  Storrs 444 

Malting  value  of  barley 418 

Manugtra  iubjuneta,  notes,  Y  t 915 

Mamma)  apple,  notes,  Fla 636 

sapota,  notes.  Fla 636 

Mammoth  clover,  culture  exi>eriment«,  Nev .  294 

N.C.  35 

notes,Ky    294 

Mangel  wurzel  and  beet  rust 560 

Jly.  notes 65,316 

Mangel  wurzels,  analyses 37 

Can 410 

Minn 1008 

and  sugar  beets  v».  silage 

for  milch  cows,  Pa 446 

culture  experiments,  Ark.  890 

Iowa  985 

Utah  532 

for»heep 156 

varieties.  Can  ..  416,417,418,419 

Oreg 36 

Mangi/era  indiea,  notes 819 

Mango  blight,notes 284 

Mangoes,  culture 819 

notes.  Fla 636 

preserving 424 

Mangosteon,  notes 819 

FJa 636 

IfaniAof  8pp.,emul8in  In 837 

Manitoba  maple,  notes,  Can 427 

Mannane  an  human  food 655 

in  the  seeds  of  2>io(2>yro«ilaH 386 

Mannite in  wine. determination 603,869 

Maonitic  fermentation  of  wines  in  Sicily. .  251 

Manual  training  in  technical  schools 264 

and  apprenticeship    sys- 
tem, U.S.D  A 486 

Manure.    (See  also  Barnyard  manure.) 

box.  description 631 

for  natural  meadows 45 
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Manure,goose,  anal^  sea,  Mass.  State 202 

peat 287 

preservation 203,515 

prodaciion  by  horses,  Pa 127 

rabbit,  analyses 287 

relation  to  plant  evaporation 708 

voided  by  a  oalf ,  amount,  Can 397 

Manures,  management  and  use 521 

Manuring,  cost  in  farming  with  and  with- 
out stock 202 

methods,  Utah 518 

practical  guide  for 202 

Maple  gall  moth,  notes 654 

Manitoba,  notes,  Can 427 

moth,  notes 1008 

pteudococeus,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 739 

sirup,  analyses,  Vt 942 

sugar,  analyses,  Vt 942 

trees,  deep  and  shallow  tapping 942 

Maples,  sugar,  of  central  Michigan 487 

Margarin,  digestibility 2:J9 

in  butt«r,  detection 189, 372 

regulations   controlling  sale  in 

Jersey 84 

Margarodes  in  the  United  SUtes,  U.  S.  D.  A .    1003 

MargarodM  trilobihim,  noiM 838 

viHum,  notes 832 

Market  gardening,  fertilizers  for 203 

Marl,  analyses,  AUi 401 

Marls,  analyses,  Ky 274,283 

Ma«8.State 287 

Pa 110 

Michigan,  notes,  Mich 623 

Marram  grass,  notes 418 

Marsh  culture  experiments  in  Sweden 515 

hawk,  notes,  Va 694 

soils  of  M6doc,  reclamation 970 

Marshes,  ntilization. 24 

Maryland  Station,  bulletins 209, 

287. 539. 880, 882, 980, 983 
Massachusetts  College  farm  buildings,  de- 
scription       674 

Hatch  Station,  bulletins  . .  55, 61, 

64,65,117,391,513,626,  636, 700, 976 

State  Station,  bulletins . .  117, 134, 

163,  196,  202,  282, 

287,  513,  522,  621, 

631,  976,  980, 1023 

report 282, 

283,  287,  288,  290, 
291,  293,  294,  295^ 
296,  297,  317,  318, 
322,  326,  328,  329 
330,  331,  832,  343 

Stations,  consol  idation 944 

Mtutarinuia  quereina   on  (^rait  pedun- 

eulata 311 

*  *  Mafl8e<mite, ' '  crystallisation 170 

MatEoon,  analyses 1026 

Mauritius  hemp,  notes 278 

May  beetle,  notes.  Me 740 

bng,  diseases 65 

Meadow  brome  grass,  culture  experiments, 

Utah 531 

fescue,  analyses 568 
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Meadow  ft^acne,  analyses,  Utah 569 

culture  experiments,  Mass. 

State 290 

enltnre  experiments,  Nev.  294 

Utah  531 

notes 97 

Ky 294 

La 215 

tall,  analyses 568 

culture     experiments, 

Colo 296 

foxtail,  analyses 568 

S.Dak 403 

culture  experiments,  Ut-ah  531 

germination  tests 429 

new  disease 311 

notes 97 

grass  and  clover,  ensiling 242 

rough-stalked,  culture  exper- 

lments,Utah 531 

rough-stalked,  notes 97 

slender,  analyses,  S.  Dak  . . .  403 

wood,  notes 97 

oatgra8»,cnlture  experiments,  Nev  294 

rush,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Meadows  and  pastures,  manuring 418 

car©  of 898 

experiments  on,  at  Pumpherston, 

ScotUmd 137 

fertilizer  experiments 418, 887, 898 

fertilizer    ex  periraents,    Mass. 

State 295 

manuring  and  harrowing 45 

natural,  manuring 45 

quantitative  botantical  analysis . .  776 

Thomas  slag  and  kainit  for 522 

Meal,  examination 15 

Mealy  bug,  clov«r  root,  notes,  Mich 649 

new,  on  potato  tubers 438 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 652 

Meat  extracts,  examination 931 

meal,  analyses,  Mass.  State 663 

food  value 752 

nitrogen  in 965 

preserved,  examination 190 

supply  of  England 756 

Mechanical  drawing  in  technical  schools, 

U.S.D.A 486 

strain,  infiuenceon  plantgrowth  17 

tissue,  growth 487 

Mechanism  of  plant  respiration 388 

Medicago  lupitlina,  notes 808 

Ky : 294 

N.C 34 

media,  notes,  N".  C 34 

acUiva.    {See  Alfalfa.) 

Medicinal  plants  of  North  Carolina 278 

sweet  wines,  examination 377 

MeffiUa  vittige  ra ,  notes 74 1 

Mflaleuoa  leueodendron,  notes 427 

Melamptora  populina,  notes,  Miiss.  Hatch . .  61 

Melanoplug  bivittatua,  notes,  Cdo 315 

di/Vr«itialwt,  notes,  Colo 315 

femur-rubrum,  notes.  Can 442 

Golo Z16 
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Melanottu  eommunU,  notes,  Iowa 314 

MelMocea  bijuga^  nnteft,  Fla 636 

MelUotut  alba.    {See  Bokhara  clover  aud 

Sweet  clover*) 
M€liS9opu»  lat\ferreana,  notes,  17.  S.  D.  A . . .      440 

Melitara  prodenialU^  Dot«(i 742 

Melitriose  aud  it«  quantitative  determina- 
tion        603 

JfeUata  eeto,  notee.  N.  Y.  State 833 

Melolantha  vulgaris^  diseases 65 

Melon  disease,  new,  IT.  S.  D.  A 567 

diseases,  treatment,  Okla 997 

louse,  notes,  Iowa 1005 

N.Y.SUte 833 

U.  S.  D.  A 650, 652, 1002 

papaw,  notes,  Fla 636 

Melons,  analj'ses  of  juices 110 

hothouse  cultivation 727 

Membranes  of  fungi,  constituents 270 

Menhaden  fish  manure  as  a  fertiliser 400 

Mentzelia  refiexa^  noten,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

Mercury,  bichlorid,  stability  of  aqueous  sO' 

lations 190 

salts,  effect  on  yeast 507 

thermometer,  invention 976 

Mesoehorus  sp.,  notes,  Ky 285 

Metabolism  and  respiration  of  germinating 

plants 276 

of  a  dog  fed  fhictionally 77 

lime 77 

Metamorphosis  in  botany 786 

Meteorological  conditions— 

as  affecting  vegetation 618 

ofl8»4,lT.S.D.A 755 

Meteorological  observations  in — 

Argentine  Republic 975 

Bombay 975 

France,  1802 876 

India 879 

Italy,  1890 880 

Mexico 621,680 

New  England 879 

Puerto  Rico 878 

Russia 880 

Sweden 877,880 

Wurtemburg 870 

Meteorological  observations,  old  French  . . .      976 
observers  in  India,  instruc- 
tions       880 

Meteorologist,  reiioi-t,  Tex 582 

Meteorology,  abstracts  of  articles 18, 115, 196, 

280,380,507,617,695,787,874,970 

Ark 21,106,391,789,878 

Cal 788 

Conn.  Storrs 390 

Bel 788 

111 391 

Iowa 891 

Kans 281 

La 612 

Mass.  Hatch....  117,391,513,700,076 
Mass.  State.  1 17, 196, 282, 513, 621, 976 

Miss 789 

Nebr 117,076 

2f.Y.  State .....'^....-21,-976 
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Meteorology,N.  C 21, 

1 17. 282,  390,  391, 621 ,  702, 879, 976 

N.Dak 513 

Ohio 116 

Pa 115,701 

S.Dak 513 

r.S.D.A 280 

rtah 512 

Wyo 18,943 

elementary 196 

inAustralia 974 

Mexican .  bibliography 702 

needs  of 874 

of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  TJ.  S. 

D.  A 511 

practical  and  applied 512 

Methyl  salicylic  ether  in  plants 389 

Mice  injuring  orchards,  ifiTebr 990 

Michigan  College,  notes 173 

Station,  bulletins 52,53, 

54, 55, 208, 218, 227. 228, 239, 242, 

299,  401,  623,  632,  648,  660.  718 

notes 173,348 

Microbes,  on  factors  in  so<*iety 969 

role  of 18 

Microeoccu*  inseetorum  on  chinch  bugs l.'iO 

Microorganisms — 

beneficial  and  harmful 280 

decomposition  of  amygdalin  by 18 

fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by 202 

in  sterilized  milk 249 

water 283 

of  air,  incubation  in  gelatin 18 

fermentation Q04 

thesoU 200 

water,  incubation  in  gelatin 18 

Microscopes,  improvements  in  making 377 

Microscopic  examination,  methods 377 

specimens,  tannin  for  staining.  487 
Middlings.    (Se^  also  Wheat  middlings.) 

analyses,  Vt 931 

Mignonette  leaf  blight,  11.  S.  D.  A 558 

Mildew,  downy.    (See  Downy  mildew.) 

in  vineyanls 436 

of  grapes 831 

new  remedies  for 910 

peaches,  N.  Y.  Cornell 546 

U.S.  D.A 557 

Wash 560 

strawberries,  "S.J 823 

wheat,  in  Saxony,  notes 437 

liowdery.    (Sef  Powdery  mildew.) 

Milium  muUiJlorum,  notes,  Cal 721 

Milk,  abnormal 576 

acidity,  determination 866 

adulteration  331 

detection 84 

albuminoids  of Ill 

analyses 677 

Mass-Stote 343 

S.Dak 838 

analysis,  MohrWestphal  balance  for.  800 
and   butter  production,  influence  of 

quantity  of  food... 758 
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Milk,  and  cream,  det«nnination  of  fat  in . . .  185 

testa 336 

it«  prodncte,  effect  of  feeding  po- 
tato vines  70 

digest  of  laws 941 

milk  products,  analyses 934 

apparatus  for  cooling 754 

as  affected  by  feeding  bone  meal,  Vt . .  926 

the  source  of  typhoid  fever 84 

bacteria  in 483 

behavior  toward  rennet 111,341 

by-products 941 

cholera  germs  in 18,168,249 

centrifuge,  Ludlow's 483 

cheese,  and  whey,  interrelktion 473 

chemical'  action  of  bacteria  in 473 

citrioacidin 335 

color  as  related  to  fat  content 250 
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Station,  bulletins 34 ,  722, 752, 

756, 983, 985. 988, 989, 997, 1007 

notes 584 

Okra  fiber.  not«8,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

varieties.  Okla 088 

Old  witch  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 
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Oleoraargariu,  studies 1023 

Olipidium  ap.,  development 487 

Olipitriehum^  ii.gcn 147 

Oliye  cattings,  notes,  Cal 722 

oil,  adulteration 1023 

preparation 141 

Olive  oils,  California,  Cal 141 

Olives,  analyses,  Cal 141.820 

culture  experiments,  Fla 637 

f n  ngus  disease 62, 63 

leaf  diseases,  Cal 829 

XK>1ypomsof 910 

twig  budding  and  grafting,  Cal 820 

varieties,  Cal 141,820 

Oneiderei  eingulata,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1002 

Onion  cultivation  in  Egypt 220, 423 

thrips,  notes,  Colo 315 

western,  notes,  Iowa 1005 

Onions,  culture  experiments,  Colo 296 

from  seed,  influence  of  climate.  Ind .      985 

transplanting.  Ark 419. 420 

varieties,  Ark 419 

La 142 

Okla 988 

Pa 727 

OnobrychU  tativa,  notes,  Mass.  State 294 

N.C 34 

OnocUa,  sterile  and  fertile  leaves 487 

Ootpora  ieabies.    {See  Potato  scab.) 

Ophiobohu  herpotriehus,  notes 312. 909 

Orange  cbionaspis,  notes 742 

flyinMalU 440 

leaf  roller,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

peel,  notes 15 

sooty  mold,  treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .      737 

Oranges,  California,  analyses 220 

Cal 815 

insecU  alfecting 834,838 

russet,  F.  S.  D.  A 440 

varieties,  Cal 820 

La 142 

Orcbard  fruits,  culture  in  Iowa 299 

pruning 821 

varieties,  Cal 816,817 

grass,  analyses 568 

Coun.  Storrs 444 

N.Dak 752 

S.Dak 404 

Utah 569 

culture  experiments,  Colo  ..  296 
Nev...  294 
Utah..      531 

notes 635 

Ky 294 

La 215,542 

seed,  germination  tests 429 

Orchards,  apple,  care,  N.  Y.  Cornell 988 

spraying,  K.  Y.  Cornell ....      437 

conservation  of  water  for 1 70 

cultivation,  Nebr 990 

N.  Y.  Cornell 420, 546 

UUh 901 

and  management. . .  221, 821 

fertiliiation  and  irrigation 755 

Iieach,  management,  N.  Y.  Cor-  , 

nell 546  | 
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Orchards,  soil  preparation 638 

spraying.  N.  Y.  Cornell 647 

Vt 999 

Orchid,  diseases 910 

N.J 827 

leaf  spot 647 

Oreu*  australasia,  note's 741 

ehalybeus,  notes 741 

Oregon  Stotion  bulletins 36, 55. 65, 71. 822, 836 

notes 348 

report 682 

Ores,  analyses 401 

Organic  chemistry,  text-book 1 10 

substances,  assimilation  by  plants.  284 

Organ  isms,  living,  chromosomes  in 388 

Orgyia  Uueoitigma,  notes 316 

N.J 649 

U.S.  D.A 651 

"OrientAl  fertiliser  and   bug  destroyer," 

analyses 272,317 

Onnenit  prttinoia,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 313 

Ornamental  and  shade  trees,  pests,  Ky 316 

bulbous   plants,    fungus   dis- 

ease8,N.J 826 

ferns,  tip  blight,  N.J 827 

forest  and  sh  ade  trees,  Utah . . .  903 

plants,  culture  experiments, Can  424 
shrubs  and  conifers,  propaga- 

tion,Can 426 

trees  and  shrubs,  notes,  Can . . .  426 
trees,  plants  and  shmba  for,  On- 
tario   56,729 

Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  Division,  U. 

S.  D.A 787 

Omithoptu  tatimti,  notes,  Muss.  State 294 

N.C 34 

Ortalid  fly  on  cereals,  U.  S.  D.  A 1003 

Orthezia  annee,  notes 438 

Orthogeomyt  latifront,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 787 

nelsoni,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 787 

Orthophagut  polyphani,  n.  sp.,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Orthoptora  of  Kentuckj' 316 

Oryza  clandestina,  notes 18 

OryzopHs  meUtnoearpa,  notes.  S.  Dak 403 

mieranthra^  notes,  S.  Dak 403 

Osage-orange  pyralid,  notes,  U .  S.  D.  A 313 

OarnZtotorue,  monograph 195 

OMeinit/rit^  notes 65 

pu9iUa,noieB 316 

Osier  coltare,  notes 903 

Otacuetet  ehrysopa,  n.  sp.,  notett,  V.  S.  D.  A .  739 

Otaheito  gooseberry,  notes,  Fla 636 

Otiorhynchid,  notes 1008 

Otiorhynehut  ovatu9,noie« 838 

teptentrionuM,  on  firs 151 

singidaris,  on  firs 151 

auleatut,  notes,  Can 442 

Oi  erflow  lands,  late  crops  for,  Ark 212 

Owl.  sliort-eared,  notes,  Ya 695 

Oxnl:itcof  lime  in  plants 886 

Oxalic  acid,  nction  on  inulin 966 

phosphates,  silicates, 

and  soil 182 

in  soil  extraction,  Cal 792 

Oxeye  daisy,  notes -^■/^•/avvT /^ 
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Oxeye  daisy,  notes,  Oreg 822 

Wis 145 

Oxidationof  beer  wort 251 

Oxyeellaloses,  Datural 110 

Oyster  shell  bark  lonse,  notes 054 

U.S.  D.A 740 

Pfl^onia  leaf,  d  isooloration 487 

'  *  PAine's  stock  feed, "  analyses,  N.J 842 

Paleobotany,  stipules  ill 487 

Palm,  cahoon,  notes,  Fla 636 

date,  notes 548 

Fla 836 

diseases,  N..T 826 

not  meal,  notes 1023 

nuts,  fat  content 754 

peach,  notes 820 

royal,  notes,  Fla 636 

sugar 344 

Palmetto  extract,  a  new  tanning  material . .  1027 

PoMox  quinqu^oUum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 886 

Pancreas  digestion,  lencin  in 615, 860 

Panic  prasfl,  Mexican,  notes 97 

red,  notes 97 

"showy  " 94 

small,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

P^Hieuiaria  fiuUant,  notes,  S.  Dak 404 

Panieti'mhaTbinode,  notes 04 

eruB-gaUi.    (Ses  Bamyanl  grass.) 

depauperatum,  notes,  S.  Dak 403 

ffermanieum  rar.,  notes 45 

jum^ntorum,  notes 694 

mUiaeemn,  notes,  Mich 714 

silage,  analyses,  Mass. 

State 331 

nigratumt  notes,  Uteh 531 

jKilmen,  notes 97 

proltferum  getUeulatutn,  notes, 

Mich 714 

roseum,  notes 97 

te^arium,  notes,  S.  Dak 403 

spectabiU,  uotea 94 

texanutn,  notes,  Mich 715 

virffatum,  notes,  S.  Dak 403 

Panthea  eambita,  notes 63 

Paniographa  linata^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

PapiUo  tumu*  glatutUj  notes,  XT.  S.  D.  A . . .  563 

Pappogeomyt  atbiruuw,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  787 

Para  grafis,  notes 94 

ParajftduM  impretmtm,  notes,  Ky 235 

Parasite,  human,  new 469 

of  Hessian  fly,  U.  S.  D.  A 1003 

Paraaitm.  animal 470.654.032 

Ark 81 

catalogue 470 

olaraiflcation 469 

economic  value 286,1008 

harmless 61 

in  improperly  cooked  food 473 

preservation  of  types 470 

Pazcsi  Uc  mimicry  of  insect  hosto 1 49 

Parasitism  iuinsecto 149,654,655 

U.S.D.A 440 

ofgrainrusto 647 

Parasol  ant,extenninatbrfor 838 

Parta  anmotefa.  notes 1008 
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Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture  for  fruit 

bark  beetle,  lud 1004 

London  purple  forourcniio, 

Fla 647 

as  an  insecticide,  U.  S.  D.  A. . . .  067 
composition  and   adulteration, 

Ala.College 964 

for  codling  moth,  Ey 1007 

cotton  worm,  U.  S.  D.  A 1002 

with  Bordeaux  mixture,  Mich  .  53 

Parlatoria  pergandii,  notes.  La 235 

"  Par  oidium,"  analyses,  Ky 274 

Pa 110 

Parsley,  varieti  es.  La 142 

Parsnip,  Phmna  iongtUnolenta  on 311 

wild,  notes,  Wis 145 

fertilizer  experiments 410. 890 

nettle  hairs  of 506 

varieties,  teste 890 

PaspcUttm  eitialifolium,  notes 903 

di2alatum,  notes,  Cai 721 

hairy 'flowered,  notes.  Cal 721 

lave,  notes 003 

purpuraseens,  note» 97 

teorbieulatumt  analyses,  Ala.  Col> 

lege 932 

Pastel  as  a  forage  plant 140 

Pasteurization  of  cream 580 

Pa«finaea  fipoca,  notes 506 

toHva^  notes r»06 

Wis 145 

ureut,  notes 506 

Pasture  grass,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

digestibility  of  nitrogen  free 

extract,  Pa 155 

gras8es,mixed,  notes,  Utah 532 

lands,  fertilizer  ex perimen ts 398 

Pastures  and  live  stock  in  Ontario 419 

natural 45 

quality  as  determined  by  chemical 

analysis 152 

Pea  bran,  analyses,  Mass.  Stete 331 

hay,analyses,  Minn 1008 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 444 

square  pod,  notes,  Cal 722 

tree,  Siberian,  notes.  Can 427 

weevil,  notes 05 

N.C 63 

Tex 438 

Wash 562 

Peach  aphis,  black,  notes,  N. Y.  Cornell 546 

bark  lonse,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

blight,  treatment,  Del 827 

borer,  notes 567 

La 235 

N.Y.Comell 546 

curculio,  notes,  K.  Y.  Cornell ^6 

treatment,  Fla 647 

freckle,  notes 234 

fruit  rot,  N.Y.  Cornell '. 546 

leaf  curl,  U.S.  D.A 657,559 

Wash 560 

mildew,  notes,  S.  Y.  Cornell 546 

U.S.  D.A 567 
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Peach  orchards,  management,  N.T.Comell.  546 

palm,  notes 820 

ros«tt©,U.  S.  D.  A 233 

rot,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 559 

treatment,  Del 827 

scale,  new,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 430 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A «50 

spot  due  to  Cereogpora^  IT.  S.  D.  A 667 

fnngus  as  a  leaf  parasite 487 

trees,  fertilizer  experiments,  Del 816 

N.J....  816 

pruning 540 

worn  out 299 

twig  blight,  notes.  X.  Y.  Cornell 546 

borer  in  Washington, U.S.D.A.  441 

yellows  as  affected  by  salt  wator 437 

experiments,  Del 830 

notes,  N.  T.  Cornell 64 

U.  S.D.A 233 

Peaches,  black  spot,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 557 

budding 221 

culture,Can 424 

Torn 725 

in  Belgium 290,540 

early  and  late  blooming  varieties, 

U.S.D.A 54 

marketing.  N.  Y.  Cornell 546 

self-pollenization,  Del 810 

varieties,  Cal 820 

Ky 52 

La 142 

Mich 52,54,55 

K.Y.Cornell 546 

Oreg 56 

Utah OOt 

wilting,  IT.  S.D.  A 557 

winterkilling,  Mass.  Hatch 55 

Peanut,  African,  notes.  La 215 

cake,  analyses,  Mass.  State 663 

feed,  analyses.  Mass.  State 663 

husks,  analyses,  Mass.  State 663 

meal,  analyses 163 

Tt 031 

oil  for  calves 063.842.931 

Peanuts,  culture  and  uses,  U.  S.  D.  A 803 

experiments,  Ark 889 

Can 424 

La 215,542 

N.C 35 

grinding 776 

Pear  and  apple  blight.  Can 431 

anthracnose 311 

blight  beetle,  notes,  Me 740 

notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 557 

"Wash 660 

l>orer,  notes 443 

U.S.D.A 652 

flowers,  pollination,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 47 

leaf  blight,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 555, 558 

Wash 560 

blister  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  U.  S. 

D.A 740 

notes,  Oreg 837 

rust,  treatment 437 

midge  in  England,  IT.  S.  D.  A 740 
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Pear  midge,  not«s,  N.  J 148,835 

U.S.D.A 652 

treatment,  N.  J 148 

scab,  notes 316 

U.S.D.  A 558 

prevention,  N.  Y.  SUte 1001 

treatmcDt,  Vt 009 

shoots,  killing  by  excessive    transpi- 
ration    487 

tree  clear- wing  borer,  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A  313 

psylla,  notes 654,1008 

N.J 835 

N.Y.Comell 443 

U.S.D.A 652 

slug,  notes 651 

trees,  winter  spraying,  Cal 830 

walnut  scale  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Pearl  millet,  culture  experiments.  La 542 

Utah...  542 

notes.  Ark 215 

Mich 715 

Pears,  varieties,  Cal 320 

Can 424 

Ky 52 

Mich 52.55 

Pa 142 

Tenn 725 

Wyo 55 

Peas,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

culture  experiments,  Cal 807 

Colo 296 

fiingas  diseases,  N.  J 824 

grains  and  potatoes,  ns  affected  by 

chlorin  compounds 720 

ground,  analyses,  Vt 031 

varieties 220 

Can 415,416,417,418.419 

Ky 52 

La  142 

Mich 218 

Okla 988 

Pa 142,727 

Utah 548 

Vt 886 

Wash 635 

Wyo 44 

Peavine  clover,  analyses,  Utah 569 

culture  experiments  Utah.  531 

Pea  vines,  analyses,  Del 842 

Peat,  analyses,  Cal 794 

Mass.  State 287.980 

Pa 110 

and  molasses,  feeding  stuff  from 1023 

as  litter  and  fertilizer 400 

for  cleaning  and  disinfection 27 

manure .*. .  287 

pondrett«,  for  bariey 803 

Pecans,  culture  in  arid  regions 720 

Florida 636 

Pectase  and  pectic  fermentation 604, 809 

I  Pectin,  produce<l  by  action  of  lime  on  cell 

I      wall  of  cane 280 

,  Pedieulidtr,  noti'S 054 

I   PedieuUiidfs  tritiei.  notef> 838 

:   relargoninms,  dropsical,  N.J  ....r».......^T  827 
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PelidnoUt  punctata,  notes,  OkU 989 

PmpeHahamm&ndi,  notes 1007 

U,S.D.A 313 

PtniciUium  glaucum,  notes 009 

Udlieum,  a  new  species  of  sde- 

rotium-  forming  mold 233 

PenniaHumeenohrcidsit,  notes 9i 

t^AouIettm,  notes,  Mich 715 

Pennsy  Wanla  College^  notes 584 

Station,  balleUns 446, 940, 1014 

notes 348,678,767 

reporto 108,109, 

110,115,124,127,128,142. 
150, 155, 157, 159, 165, 169, 
172, 696, 701, 703, 716, 717, 
718, 719, 720, 722, 726, 727, 
730, 731,  735,  752,  753, 755 

Pmttemon  fruHeiformis,  notes,  U.  &  O.  A . .  114 

PentiUafniMUa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 651 

Pentosans,  determination 111,189,693 

digestibility 237 

in  soils 124 

Pentose  carbohydrates,  digestibUity,  Me . . .  744 

Pentoses,  determination Ill 

Pepper,  adulteration 842 

Peppergrass,  California,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell   217 

ntrfes,  Kev 67 

Peppermint  cnlture,  notes 423 

Peppers,  varieties.  La 142 

Pepsin  dige8tion,effect  of  different  acids  on .  751 

investigations 917 

of  casein,  nudein  in 1023 

wine  in 931 

Pepton  salts  of  egg  albumen 273 

Perennity  of  mycelium,  notes 17 

Perftnne  from  flowers,  extraction 345 

Peridroma  Mueia,  notes,  Yt 916 

P^rilamjnu  violacetu,  notes,  X.  Y.  Cornell ...  63 

Periodicity  of  root  growth 115 

Peritheoia  of  grape  downy  mildew,  U.  S. 

D.A 657 

Uwinulannralit 306 

white  rot  of  grape 304 

Permanganate  of  lime  for  purifying  water .  978 

Pernicious  scale,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 441 

Pmronotpora  paratUiea  as  influenced  by  na- 
ture of  hoHt  plant 1001 

ichathtii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . . .  558 

vieieoto,  notes 437 

Can 62 

F«rMa  (rraCiuima,  notes,  Fla 636 

Persimmon  root  borer,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Persimmons,    Japanese,    culture    experi- 
ments, Fhi. ...  637 
varieties,  Tex...  899 
Cal...  820 
La....  142 

P§9tdlouia  eli{fUmi€tt  n.  sp 1 000 

breviarittata^  n.  sp 1000 

.    toraueriana  on  Alopeeurtu  pro- 

ttMU 311 

Petrified  forests  of  Arizona 253 

Petroleum,  fuel  value 942 

motor  in  agriculture 848 
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Petunias,  double,  notes 549 

leaf  chafer  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 441 

Pezotstix  chenopodii,  n.  sp.,  17.  S.  D.  A 563 

Phaeabcedca,  notes,  N.C 35 

PhacOia  hispida  braehyantha,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A 114 

ptrityloideM,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

tanaeeti^Uia,  not» 903 

Phalaris  arundinacea,  analyses,  Utah 569 

e<»narien»i*^  culture  experiments, 

Cal 807 

notes 985 

fiMdia,  culture  experiments,  Cal . .  807 

Phanerogams  of  western  Texas,  U.  S.  D.  A .  114 
Pharmacy  and  drug  laws,  compilation,  U.  S. 

D.A 573 

PhoMolvs  mungo,  notes ,  Alabama  College . .  982 

.   racftoCtM,  notes,  N.  C 35 

Phmiaeoeeus  kedera,  notes 566 

A^IianMa,  notes 438 

Phenic  acid,  effect  on  yeast 507 

Phonological  observations  in  Metz,  1891-*94  .  787 
notes   on   abnormal   inflores- 
cence   873 

or  thermal  constants  in  vege- 

totlon,  U.  S.  D.  A 509 

Phenol-sulphonic  method   for  nitrates  in 

water 189 

Phielaviopna  ethaeetictit,  a  cause  of  black 

rot  of  sugar  cane 311 

PhUonthut  gopheri,  n.  sp.,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

PhUsotentu  dentatus,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  .....* .  312 

Phlegethontius  Carolina,  note8,  Ey 235 

Phleotpora  bigeUmuB,  notes,  TT.  S.  D.  A 114 

PhUjRothript  niger,  not«s,  Mich 649 

Phlox  OMStromontana,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

Phoenix  melanocarpa,  notes 548 

Phoma batata,  notes,  U.S.D.  A 987 

^(<s,  attacking  beet  roots 737 

notes 61 

hmnebergii, -noieH 909 

napobrawiea  attacking  kohl  rabi . . .  737 

§anguinolenta  on  parsnip 311 

Phorodon  hum%iU,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

Phosphate  deposits  of  Algeria 516, 521 

Korth  America,  sta- 
tistics   882 

industry  of  Florida,  statistics ...  521 
South  Carolina,  sta- 
tistics   521 

Tennessee,  statistics  521 

of  alnmina  of  Grand-Connetable.  708 

ammonia,  anidyses,  Mass.  State  287 

potash ,  analyses.  Mass.  State . .  287 

lime,  solubility 287 

South  Carolina  rock,  analyses, 

N.J 396,397 

Phosphates,  alkaline,  preparation 795 

analyses 401 

as  affected  b}'  decay  of  organic 

matter 124 

comparison 27, 201, 287, 401 

containing  flourin,  decomposi- 
tion   980 
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Phosphates,  omde,  determination    of   iron 

and  alamina  in 368,619 

determination  of  phos- 

phoricacidln 625 

field  and  pot  experiments 401 

iron  and  alamina  in 867 

lasting  elTect 130 

natural,  agricultural  value     187. 203 

pot  experiments,  Del 520, 795 

Phospliorescenoe,  production 969 

Phosphoric  acid — 

citrate  method  for 269 

citrate-soluble  in  Thomas  slag,  deter- 
mination        370 

determination 105, 180, 367 

preparation  in  fertilisers     798 

determination. .  9, 15, 104, 110, 170, 180, 188, 260, 

270, 367, 369, 376,  502,  609, 610, 626,  864,  865 

inbone,ayailabUity 808,624,626 

crude  phosphates,  determination 625 

soils  and  fertUisers,  availability 522 

determination 23,119, 183 

sweet  wine,  determination 868 

Thomas  slag,  determination 625 

solubility 624 

moly  bdic  method 502 

Pemberton  method 110,376 

solubility 287 

solutions,  mechanical  stirrer 110, 615 

volumetric  method 610,600 

watersoluble 270,367,609 

Phosphorus  in  casein : 1023 

plants,  distribution 873 

Photobacterium  sareophUwn^  notes 969 

Photographing  reed,  apparatus  for 43 1 

Photomicrography,  practical 280 

Phyei*indtginMa,noitB 316 

PhyeitiMK  and  OaUeriifue^  monograph,  U. 

&D.A 439 

PAyetcsna  sp.,  notes 437 

PhylUBeut/laviventrit,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 439 

PhylUum  erurifoHuM,  coloring  matter 1 52 

puiehrifoUum,  coloring  matter —      1 52 

notes 152 

PhyUogonum  luteolum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

PhyUottieta  bataticola,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 967 

/rcH^oricote,  notes,  N.  J 823 

Aortortitfi,  notes,  Fla 646 

ipharopsoidea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A      556 

PhyUolrHa  puaiUa^  notes,  Colo 315 

Phylloxera  in  Spain,  treatmen t 567 

Turkey 440 

notes 316,1007 

schist  for 742 

treatment  by  submersion,  U.  S. 

D.A 440 
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Pteudottuga  dougUuii,  notes 14.3 

Piri{aro«<e,  notes,  Me 740 

PiUuramonaehu.     (See  LiparU  monaeha.) 

P90cua  gouypii,  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 563 

PgifraUa  glandulota,  notes,  Cal 722 

Psychrometer  studies 702 

Ptylla  pvrieola,note» 654. 1008 

N.J 835 

N.Y.Cornell 443 

U.S.D,A 652 

PgyUobora  tO-'tnaeulata,  notes 74L 

Pteridophyta  and  Spermophyta  of  north- 
eastern America 786 

Fteridophy  tes  of  western  Tex  as,  U.  S.  D.  A .  1 14 

Ptilinu*  peetinicomit,  notes 742 

Publications,  entomological,  U .  S.  D.  A 739 

li8t,U.S.D.A 87 

/*«crtn««,  structure  of  pedicel  of  teleuto- 

spores 115 

rPuecinia  coronata,  culture  experiments 147 

notes 432 

.    U.S.D.A 559 

'eoronifera^  culture  experiments  . .  147 

diagraphidis,  culture  experiments  147 

ditpersa^  n.  sp.,  notes 432 

festftece,  culture  experiments 147 

^ramtntf,  notes 58,432 

Kans 224 

U.S.D.A 559 

6205— No.  12 6 
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I'  jLccinia  glumarum,  notes 311, 432 

malvacearHin,  notes 436 

molinice,  culture  experiments 147 

noUibilis,  n.  sp loOO 

pa9pali,ii.«p lOOO 

peekiana,  notoA 832 

pKUi'pratentiM,  u.Bp.,noiea 146,432 

pruni,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 556, 558 

ri&M  in  Scotland 233 

rubigo-vera,  notes 59 

Kans 224 

U.S.D.  A 559 

on  LycoptU  arveiuia.  233 

«»mp{ea:,  notes 432 

«uareo(0VM,  notes,  N.  J (t23 

traillii,  culture  experiments 147 

icinUrani^  notes 233 

PuUx  pctUidtu,  notes 742 

Pulvinaria  innumerabilU,  notes,  Wash 562 

Pump  irrigation  in  Kansas 346 

Pardue  University,  bulletins 27 

Purple  scale,  notes 742 

La 235 

Pu^oWtif  «fminM,  notes.  Pa 635 

vui^aWx,  notes.  Pa 605 

PyraliteostaliM,notw,Mich 648 

XT.S.D.A 313 

farinalit,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 313 

Pyrrhocorxa  apterut,  coloring    matter  of, 

study 152 

Pyrut  eathayensu,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell .....  900 

Pythium,  swarm  spores 487 

Quack  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Quarantine   against   injurious  insects   in 

California 741 

in  horticulture,  notes 729 

laws  in  the  East,  U.  S.  D.  A. . .  739 

Q%iereti»  oecidmtalU,  notes 821 

tuber ^  notes 821 

Quince  borer,  N.  Y.  Cornell 900 

cnrculio,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 900 

fire  blight,  N.  Y.  Cornell 900 

leaf  blight,  N.  Y.  Cornell 900 

U.S.D.A 558 

spot,  N.Y.  Cornell 900 

rust,  N.  Y.  CorneU 900 

rot.  treatment 234 

Quinces,  culture  in  western  New  York 899 

varieties,  Cal 820 

La 142 

Mich 53,55 

N.Y.  Cornell 900 

Wyo 55 

Rabbit,  cotton- tail,  new  species  of  fluke  in.  932 

manure,  analyses 287 

milk,  analyses 669 

Rabbits  liguring  orchards,  Nebr 990 

Radiation  of  heat  by  the  soil 881 

Radish  flies,  notes,  Oreg 65 

see<l,  planting  at  different  depths. .  548 

Radishes*  culture  experiments 405 

Colo 296 

tllseases 910 

.growth  as  affected  by  size  and 

weight  of  seed ,., . . .. •  •  v  v.*  viv . .  **'' 
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Radiflheii,  Japaoese,  analyses,  Mass.  State . .  331 

as  a  feeding  stufT,  Yt. .  886 

varieties 220 

La 142 

Utah 5iB 

Railways  in  Mexico.  U.  S.  D.  A 172 

liainfall  and  nitrogen  con  ten  t  of  rain  water .  283 
snow  in  the  United  States  from 

1738  to  1891,  U.  S.  D.  A 874 

as  influenced  by  the  moon 700 

eflect  on  pollination.  N.  Y.  Stote. . .  46 

in  Central  America 879 

European  Russia 789 

Hawaiian  Islands 870 

India 621 

Jamai  ca 621 

Mexico 877 

Rain  making 196 

water,  composition 196 

determination  of  nitrogen  in, 

Utah 513 

nitrogen  content 283 

Raisin  forcing  houses 221 

Raisins,  new  process  of  curing 821 

Ramie,  culture  and  uses 45, 542 

machines,  teats,  La 806 

notes.  La 805 

Ramularia  modesta,  notes,  K.  J 823 

Jiana  areolata  cesoput,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A .440 

Rancidityof  fats 754 

Rape,  analyses,  Mass.  State 294 

Minn 1008 

as  a  forage  plant,  Mich 632 

culture  experiments,  Colo 084 

UUb 542 

Vt 886 

for  lambs,  Can 468 

seed  cake  as  winter  feed  for  milch 

cows 76 

cakes,  artificial  coloring 752 

comparati ve  value 752 

meal,  analyses 163 

v».  rape-seed  cake  for  feeding. . .  76 

varieties.  Can 416 

Raapberries,  culture  in  Canada 637 

varieties 992 

Can 423,424,637 

Del 810 

La 142 

Mass.  Hatch 636 

Mich 63,55.300 

N.Y.Comell 637 

N.Y.Stote 56,988 

Oreg 55 

Pa 727 

Tenn 726 

Wyo 55 

Raapberryanthracnose,U.  S.  D.  A 559 

treatment,  Mich ...  53 

beetle.notes 65 

crosses,  notes 221 

gallfly.notes 654 

mite,notes 65 

moth.notes 65 

^                   seedlings 221 
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Rations   for   animals,   calculation.  Conn. 

Storrs 445 

compounding 981 

dairy  oows,  Conn.  Storrs 458 

horses 240 

lambs,Minn 752 

Ravtnelia,  n.  sp.,  notes 617 

Reclamation  of  arid  land,  Wyo 345 

washed  soils,  U.  S.  D.  A . . . .  515 

Records  and  Editing,  Division,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  87 

Red  antaand bedbugs, U. S. D.  A 440 

cedar,  new  species  of  moth  on 3 16 

notes 993 

clover,  analyses,  N.  Dak 752 

S.  Dak 404 

Utah 569 

as  a  preliminary  crop 203 

chemical  development,  Minn . . .  522 

culture  experiments 405 

Colo 296 

La 215,542 

N.C 35 

Nev 294 

UUh 531 

fertilizer  experiments 28 

German  vc.  American 807 

seed,  germination  tests 429 

tests  of  phosphates  on 28 

scale,  Florida,  U.  S.  D.  A 1003 

notes 834 

La 235 

smut  of  sugar  cane 62, 311 

spider.notes 65 

Colo 315 

spiders,  remedies,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Red-legged  locust,  Can 442 

notes,  Colo 315 

Red-shouldered  hawk,  notes,  Ya 694 

Red-tailed  hawk,  notes,  Ya 094 

Redonda  phosphate,  fertilixin  g  value 401 

Redtop,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

ou  Iture  experiments,  Cal 807 

Colo 296- 

La 215,542 

Utah 531 

hay,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 444 

Reducing  sugars,  determination  with  alka- 
line copper  solution Ill 

Reduvitts  raptalorius  eating  bees 838 

Reed  canary  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

culture  experiments, 

UUh 531 

meadow  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Refractometer,  hot-chamber,  for  fats 190 

new,  for  butter 808 

Reindeer  milk,  cheese  from 82 

Rennet,  behavior  of  milk  toward Ill 

for  curdling  milk.*. 109 

studies 941 

"Rennet  test"  of  milk 250,841 

Rescue  grass,  analyses,  Utah 509 

culture  experiments,  Utah  . . .  531 

notes,Ky 294 

La 642 

Reserve  material  in  seeds,  disappearaooe. . .  873 
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ReBerre  protein  in  plants 387 

Resin  wash  as  an  insecticide,  Oreg 837 

for  grape  aspidiotus.  U.  S.  D.  A .  564 
BespiraUon  experiiDenta  on  healthy  per- 
sons   332 

in  plants,   rAle  of  carbohy- 
drates   113 

intramolecular 115 

of  green  and  etiolated  leaves . .  1 M 

leaves 507 

tubers  as  affected  by  dry- 
ing   e»3 

Jt«tin«a  ftttoltana,  notes 567 

Reversion  in  plants 18 

XhUobiu*  tootooamba,  notes 741 

v«n<ra2w.  notes 741,742 

U.S.D.A 313 

Rhizoctina  medUaginiM,  not^B 560 

Rhizomes,  movement  of  gases 487 

JZAtzojnic  nigrieafM,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 987 

Rhode  Island  College,  flreat 678 

notes 678 

Station,  bulletins 391. 

401,522,882,906 

notes 173 

Rhubarb,  cultnre 728 

varieties,  Can 423 

Rice  bran,  analyses,  Mass.  State 331 

cultivation  and  preparation  for  mar- 
ket  i 295 

coltore  experiments,  Cal 722 

in  Louisiana,  U.S.D.  A 347 

cut  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

Japanese,  culture  ex  periments,  La 542 

polish,  analyses,  N.  J 842 

production  in  the  United  States 582 

and  consumption  in   the 

United  States,U.  S.  D.  A.  347 

upland,  culture  experiments.  La 542 

weevil,  notes,  Tex 438 

wild,  culture  experiments.  La 542 

Riders,  for  balances,  safety  attachment 377 

Rieti  wheat  in  France 296 

Ringdoves,  diseased,  bacteria  in 245 

Ringbarking  for  kiUing  trees 731 

Ringwormin  cattle,  Bel 845 

Ripe  rot  of  grapes,  S.  T.  Cornell 734 

Ripeningof  wheat 139 

JUpertia  maritima,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 563 

River-bottom  mud,  analyses,  Ky .  T. 274 

River  pollution  and  sewage  disposal 134 

stage  predictions  in  United  States, 

U.S.D.A 621 

Road  bailding  in  New  Jersey,  State  aid  to, 

U.S.D.A 345 

Conference,    National,    proceedings, 

U.  S.D.A 677 

improvement.  U.  S.  D.  A 582 

Inquiry,  Office,  U.  S.  D.  A 170, 

345, 677, 942, 1029 

Boads,and  road  making,  Ya 677 

bad.  eost,  U.  S.  D.  A 943 

earth,  construction  and  repair,  U.  S. 

D.  A 170 

good,  constraction,  U.  S.  D.  A, 948 
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Roads,  public,  convict  labor  on,  U.  S.  D.  A.  943 
road  materials,  and   freight   rates, 

U.S.D.A 170 

stone  and  shell,  U.  S.  D.  A 943 

Rocks,  analyses,  Cal 794 

Jtoettetia  aurantiaea,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell. .  900 

' '  Rolled  avena, * '  analyses,  Mass.  State 1023 

' '  Rolled  oats, ' '  analyses,  Mass.  State 1023 

Roller-process  wheat  bran,  analyses,  S.  Dak .  405 
Room  temperature,  apparatus  for  regulat- 
ing   873 

Root  borer,  persimmon.  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

crops,  as  affected  by  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, UUh..  537 

potash  salts 808 

culture  experiments 890 

Oreg 36 

disease  of  alfalfa,  quicklime  for 560 

lucem....* 647 

galls,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cnmell 546 

growth  in  plants,  periodicity 115 

of  agricultural  plants . . .  ^ 140 

knots  of  tmlt  trees  and  vines,  Cal 832 

louse,  com,  notes,  Iowa 314 

maggot,  cabbage,  description  and  life 

history,  N.  Y.  Cornell 911 

lot  of  beets 487,1000 

N.J 905 

clover,  Del 828 

cyclamens 1000 

peaches  due  to  ArmiUaria  mel- 

lea,  U.  S.  D.  A 567 

vines,  caused  by  DenuUopliora 

neeotrvc,  treatment 234 

swelling,  abnormal,  of  Ailanthus 437 

symbiosis  of  Myeorrhizai,  U.  S.  D.  A.  657 

tips,  function 694 

sensitiveness 388 

tubercle  bacteria 507,786 

tubercles,  effect  of  quicklime  on 507 

ofalder 279 

Legumtnoto!. . .  279, 382, 616, 784 
the  pea,  dimorphism,U.S. 

D.A 557 

plants 969 

soja  beans 279 

worm,  com,  notes,  Iowa 314 

webworm  in  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  D.A .  564 

Roots,  absorption  of  water 195 

and  shoots,  correlation  of  growth 379 

effect  of  submersion 279 

penetration  of  living  tissues  by 279 

traumatropic  curvature 506 

v».  dried  food  for  steers,  Utah 670 

Ropy  milk,  examination 674 

Bosa  rugaa,  notes 222 

Rose  anthracnose  treatment,  N.  J 826 

beetle,  notes 567 

chafer,  remedies 655 

hips,  use 222 

hybrids,  notes 993 

leaves,  effect  of  asphalt  vai>or  on,  U. 

S.D.A 557 

mallow,  swamp,  for  fiber,  U  .4.  D.  A . . .  2C" 
sawflies,  not»s.,^t|jgfj.by.v:^OOg[^^ 
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Rose,  scale,  notes.  La 235 

Rones,  oultuTO  in  Luxemburg 424 

training  and  pruning 900 

Botbaaal,  of  daffodils 01 

bitter,  of  apples,  U.  S.  D.  A 658 

black,  of  grapes 62,233,830 

Can 62 

N.T.Comell 734 

U.S.D.A 558 

treatment,  Tenn 724 

tomatoes 234 

U.S.D.A 558 

sweet  potatoes.  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  987 

brown,  of  grapes,  notes,  Can 62 

N.T.Comell 734 

Tex 899 

treatment,  Tenn 724 

cotton  boll,  Ala 145 

dry,  of  sweet  potatoes,  IT.  &  D.  A 987 

of  peaches,  notes,  Del 827 

U.S.D.A 559 

plum,  notes,  Ky 311 

potatoes,  notes 62,437,737 

U.S.D.A 568 

quince,  treatment 234 

mta-bagas,  notes 268 

Iowa 998 

ripe,  of  grapes,  N.  Y.  Cornell ...  734 

soft,  of  sweet  potatoes 987 

soil  of  sweet  potatoes 824 

U.S.D.A 987 

stem,  of  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  D.  A 087 

white,  of  sweet  potatoes,  U .  S.  D.  A . . .  987 

Rotation  experimento 893 

Ark 217 

La 217,543 

Utah 541 

for  dairy  farms,  N.  J 807 

Rota  of  stone  fruita 61 

Rougeot  on  grapes 233 

Rouget  and  charbon,  inoculation  against.  .  80 

Rowen  hay,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 444 

Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society,  report .  756 

Society  for  Norway 's  "Weal,  report . .  756 

Rozelle  hemp,  for  fiber,  U.  S.  D.  A 207 

Rubber,  Central  American 251 

planU,note8 425,994 

Rubtu  awtralis,  notes 728 

Rum,  analyses 966 

Rumex  erUpus,  notes.  Wis 145 

Ruminanto,  digestion  experiments  with 6 

Rush,  sharp-pointed,  analyses,  S.  Dnk 404 

Russet  oranges,  U.  S.  D.  A 440 

Russian  apples, notes 637,989 

thistle,  analyses,  Iowa 552 

Minn 553.654 

as  a  forage  plant,  Minn 553 

botany,  Iowa 551 

culture  experimenta,  Iowa .  551 

in  the  West 431,553,641 

notes 902 

Can 415 

Minn 301 

Oreg 822 

U.S.D.A 144, 78i 
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Russian  thistle,  notes.  Wis 145 

remedies,  Iowa 551 

llust  fungi,  development 147 

influence  of  climataon 645 

leaf  of  pears 437 

plums,  U.  S.  D.  A S58 

mint,  on  cultivated  balm,  N.  J 826 

of  beeta,  notes.  N.  J 906 

oats,  notes,  Iowa 307 

andwheat 435 

poplars,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 61 

prunes  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 556 

q  uincos,  notes,  If.  Y.  Cornell 900 

strawberries,  treatment,  Mich 53 

timothy,  notes 146 

wheat,  investigations 68 

notes 560,737 

Iowa 307 

treatment 59 

white, of  beeto, N.J 906 

Rusts  of  grain,  investigations 311 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 559 

Kans 224 

treatment 437,1001 

Rutabagas,  analyses 37 

and  turnips,  culture 46 

barnyard  manure  for 891 

culture  experiments,  Iowa....  986 

fertilizer  experimenta 309 

rot,  notes 268 

Iowa 998 

varieties,  Oreg 86 

Rye,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

as  a  soiling  crop.  Pa 717 

bran,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 444 

crop  statistics,  U.S.D.  A 582 

culture  experimenta,  Colo 296 

Mass.  State 296 

Utah 532 

digesUbility,  at  different  cuttings,  Pa  .  717 

effect  of  fertilisers 208 

season 206 

feed,  analyses,  Mass.  State 331 

fertilizer  experiments 208, 418 

Ark 411 

fungus  disease 312 

grass,  culture  experiments,  Ne v 294 

English,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Utah 569 

culture  experimenta . . .  406 
culture  experimenta— 

Cai 807 

Colo 296 

Ky 294 

Utah 581 

notes.  La 542 

Italian,  culture  experimenta 405 

culture  experimenta— 

Colo 296 

Utah 631 

note8,La 215,542 

Japanese,  culture  experimenta, 

Cal 807 

see<l,  germination  testa 429 

ground,  analyses.  Utah ^*  r^rv/rl^ 
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Bye  hay,  analyaes.  Conn.  State 153 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 444 

spoiled,  bread  from 663 

varieties 295,418,543,635 

Gal 807 

Wyo 44 

Saccharin  in  beer,  determination 8C7 

itecch arose  in  malt,  deterro  ination 868 

reversion  in  sugar  cane 295 

Sachaline,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

culture  experiments,  Colo 964 

notes  732,808 

U.S.D.A 889 

Sachsia,  a  new  genus  of  yeast-like  fungus . .  18 

Sago  culture  in  Borneo 728 

Sahara  Desert,  utilization 513 

Sainfoin,  analyses,  Mass.  State 294 

S.Dak 404 

Utah 569 

culture  experiments 405 

Mass.  State..  294 

Nev 294 

X.C 34 

UUh 531 

Salad  plants,  blanching 819 

notes 298 

SdUeinea,  embryology 195 

Salicylic  acid  in  wine,  detection 868 

Saline  solutions,  effect  on  llbrin 869 

8alixneuti/oUa,Jxoie9,Cui 426 

capreOfUotes 144 

Mrntia,  notes 144 

ii»]/i-«»n»te»,  notes 144 

Salsify,  culture  experiments.  Ark 423 

varieties,  Okla 968 

SaUola  kaH  tragu9.    {See  Russian  thistle. ) 

Salt  for  catUe 663 

cows,  Miss 843 

grass,  analyses*  S.  Dak 404 

fertilizer  experiments,  X.  J 806 

water  for  peach  yellows 437 

works'  refuse,  analyses,  Ky 274 

Saltpeter,  bacteria  feeding  on 196 

waste,  analyses,  Mass.  State 287 

Salts,  effect  on  germination  of  wheat 904 

soluble,  in  alkali  soils,  Cal 791 

Sampling  milk.  Pa 109 

tubefor 674 

soils 118 

San  Jos6  scale— 

food  plant,  U.  S.  D.  A 1003 

in  the  Eastern  United  States,  n.S.D.  A.  439, 

441,  CSl 

New  Jersey 152,832 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 651 

Virginia,  treatment,  U.  S.  A.  D. . . .  440 

notes 236,1008 

U.aD.A 652,1901 

on  Long  Island s-  443 

treatment,  Idaho 236 

Sand  bur.    (See  Bur  grass.) 

cherry  for  redemption  of  sandy  tracts, 

N.T.Comell 421 

notes,  N.  T.  Cornell 421 

grass,  analjseSfS.  Dak 403 


Paga 

Sand  lucem,  culture  experiments.  X.  C 34 

lyme  grass,  notes.  Can 415 

Sanitary  climatology,  U.  8.  D.  A 620 

Sanitation,  electrical 283 

Sannina  exitiosa,  notes,  La 236 

Sap  flow,  studies 506 

fly,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 651 

Sapodilla.  notes,  Pla 036 

SarcobeUus  baiUyi^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 114 

Sareophaga  spp. ,  parasitic  habits 151 

Sareoptylla  gaUinaeea,  notes 742 

U.S.D.A 563 

penetrane,  notes 566 

Sareoeporidia,  new  American  finds 933 

Sawdust,  germinating  seeds  in 223 

Sawflies,  notes 667 

Sawfly,  ash.  notes 316 

cornel,  notes 654 

iu.juring  hoUyhoeks,  IT.  S.  D.  A 739 

larch,  notes 654 

rose,  notes 654 

Sawmill  ashes,  analyses,  Ky 274 

Saxifraga  integr\folia  eierra,  notes,  U.  8- 

D.  A 114 

Scab,  head,  of  sheep  in  Oreat  Britain 471 

of  apple.    {See  Apple  scab.) 

cherries  and  plums 1000 

pears.    {See  Pear  scab.) 
potato.    {See  Potato  scab.) 

Scald  of  cranberry,  U.  S.  D.A 559 

Scale,  barnacle,  iii  Louisiana,  U.  S.  D.  A. . . .  740 

black,  notes 741 

fluted,  in  Florida 440 

insect  of  laurel  oak,  U.  S.  D.  A 564 

on  beech 65 

peaches,  new,  U.  S.  D.  A 439 

plums 152,653 

notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell.  1004 

insects  In  California 742 

notes 438 

of  Arizona,  U.  S.  D.  A 1003 

citrus  frulto 438,838 

the  Cottonwood,  U.S.D.A .  440, 740 

pine,  U.S.  D.A 312 

onivy.U.SD.A 440 

red;of  Florida 740 

San  Jos^.    {See  San  Jos6  scale.) 

iSaapAotd«u«  Io{»a/u«,  n.  sp.,  notes 564 
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field  experiments,  Ark 538 

Cal 722 

Colo 296 

Ind 414 

Eans 638 

Utah 543 

flour,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

forhay.Cal 808 


Page. 

Wheatforhogs 468 

milch  cows 100 

Can 463 

pig8,S.Dak 161 

frosen,  as  a  feeding  stuff,  Can 452 

forpigs,Can 466 

fungus  disease 312 

germ,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

grains,  color  and  nitrogen  content . .  543 

grass,  Japanese,  notes,  Cal 721 

slender,  anidyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Western,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

green  manuring  for,  Del 808 

ground,  analyses,  Utah 569 

for  milch  cows.  Can 462 

grown  on  saline  soil,  composition . . .  984 

harvesting  at  different  dates,  Can ...  416 

Ind...  413 

Uteh 539 

hay.  analyses.  Conn.  State 153 

head  army  worm,  notes,  Del 83b 

U.S. D.A.  312,313 

hoeing, Utah 639 

insect  affecting... 917 

irrigation.  Utah 86.539,681 

kernel,  proteids 241 

Conn.  State 163 

nutritive  value 255 

lachnostema  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 1003 

loose  smut,  U.  S.  D.  A 559 

middlings,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs . .  444 

digestiUlity,Mass.Stote  318 

mildew  in  Saxony,  notes 437 

mixed  varieties.  Ill 412 

newdiseaseof  226 

nitrogenous  fertHizers  for,  Ind 414 

plant,  chemical  investigation.Minn.  723 

lifehistory 280 

prices  since  1865,  U.  a  D.A 943 

relation  between  siM  of  embryo 

and  entire  grain .' 294 

Rietl,in  France 296 

ripening 139 

rolling,  Utah 639 

rotation  vs.  continuous  cropping, 

Ind 418 

rust,  copper  carbonate  for 435 

notes 58,660,737 

Iowa 307 

prevalence    on  soils  rich  In 

nitrogen 68 

rust-resisting  varieties 59 

treatment 69 

scab  fungus,  study 312 

note0,Pa 736 

screenings,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

N.Dak 752 

seed,  selection 43,560 

N.Dak 139 

Pa 719 

Wheat  seeding— 

at  different  dates,  Ind 413,416 

Okla 722 

rates,  HI .412 

Ind 413,416 
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"Wheat  seeding—  Page. 

in  drills  v§.  broadcast,  Can 416 

press  drill  vs.  common  grain  drills  Iowa .  986 

Wheat  seeds,  specific  gravity,  Iowa 414 

shorts,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

v$.  wheat  bran  for  milch  cows  (KO 

smut,  copper  sulphate  for,  Can 4S5 

notes,  Mont 147 

Nev 294 

soil  preparation,  Utah 640 

spring  mowing,  Ind 416 

nitrate  of  soda  for 891 

raHeties,  Can 416, 418, 419 

Nebr 216 

stinking  smut,  n.S.D.  A 659 

Wash 660 

straw,  analyses,  Minn 1008 

N.  Dak 762 

Utah...: 869 

Tarieties 141,216,418,419,888 

Cal 807,809 

Can 416,417,418,419 

Colo 296,984 

HI 412 

Ind 413,416 

Kans 638 

Ky 296 

Md 689 

Miss 806 

Nebr 216 

Nev 293 

Okla 722 

Pa 719 

Utah 548 

Wash 636 

Wyo 44 

in  France 296 

««.  barley  for  pigs,  Wash 663 

wheat  bran  for  animals 1011 

peas,  com,  and  barley  for  pigs, 

Utah 569 

weight  of  grain 901 

winter,  in  Russian  Poland 141 

lodging.  Can 414 

varieties 809 

Can 414,416,419 

White  clover,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Utah 569 

caltnre  experiments,  Colo ...  296 

La 542 

Nev...  294 

N.C...  35 

seed,  germination  tests 429 

darra,  caltnre  experiments,  Utah. .  642 

elminiheWest 730 

notes 993 

fly,  notes,  La 236 

griib,  petroleum  for 838 

gmbs,  destruction    by  Botryti$ 

tentUa 151,653,917 

notee 654 

Ohio 151 

lupine,  culture  experiments 407 

Utah..  542 

analyses,  Mass.  State 294 

notes,  Masa.  Stale 294 


Page. 
White  melilot.    {See  Sweet  clover. ) 

mustard,  aasimilation  of  nitrogen  by .  18 

culture  .experiments 405 

green   manuring   v».  barn- 
yard manure  for 798 

notes,Oreg 822 

pine  in  the  West 903 

posts,notes 252 

poplar,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 425 

rot  of  grapes,  perithecia 304 

sweet  potatoes,  notes,  U.   S. 

D.A 987 

rust  of  beets,  notes,  N.  J 906 

scale,  notes 834 

round,  notes.  La 236 

vetch,  culture 405, 419 

winged  fly,  notes,  Mich 649 

Wild  horse-radish,  notes 819 

mustard,  notes,  Wis 145 

parsnip,  notes,  Wis 145 

rice,  culture  experiments.  La 542 

rye,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

grass.    (5m  Lyme  grass.) 

vetch,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

Willows,  culture 222,427 

hybridity 301 

notes,  Can 427 

varieties 222 

Wilting  of  peaches,  U.  S.  D.  A 557 

Wind-breaks,  trees  for,  Wyo 56 

Window  gardening 56 

Windmill  irrigation 485 

Windmills  and  meteorology 621 

Winds  ligurious  to  vegetation  and  crops, 

U.S  D.A 695 

protection  of  soils  from,  Wis 622 

Wine  analysis,  with  Fehling's  solution. . .  615, 869 

apples,  analyses  of  Juices 110 

diseases,  action  of  antiseptics 170 

grapes,  Italian,  notes,  Cal 722 

varieties 002 

in  pepsin  digestion 931 

making  experiments 942 

in  Algeria,  temperature 250 

refuse,  utilization 942 

selected  yeasts  in 261 

utilization  of  refuse  in 942 

marc,  utilization 170 

salicylic  acid  in,  detection 868 

sulphurous  acid  in 616 

Wineberry.  notes,  La 142 

Wines,  acid  constituents 877 

adulteration 377 

aerometric  analysis 614 

analyses 190,377,868 

and  must,  precipitation  of  lead  from .  375 

anilin  colors  in,  detection 612 

California 345 

coloring  matter  in 965 

complete  analysis 190 

conservation,  and  public  health 346 

date  andflg 809 

determination  of  ash  in 377 

extract  in 613 

glycerin  ia^.^.^.  TM3 
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Page. 

Winea,  determiiiAtion  of  mamiite  in 860 

tannin  in 775 

examinMion ^ .m..  190 

frnitf  tanninin 618 

glycerol  content 374 

mannitein 508 

roannitio  fermentation 251 

medicinal  ftweet,  examination 877 

Sicilian,  analysee 221 

Swiaa,  investigationa 615 

Winter  keeping  of  milch  cows 573 

prodaotion  of  batter,  Minn 925 

rape,  notes,  Mass.  State 206 

rye,  caltare  experiments,  Colo 296 

spraying  of  apple  trees,  Cal 830 

i                                   pear  trees,  Cal 830 

vetch,  cultureexperiments 405 

vs.  spring  wheat  bran,  Del 842 

wheat,  lodging.  Can 414 

in  Russian  Poland 141 

varieties 809 

Can 414,416,419 

Wintergreen  oil  in  plants 878 

Wintering  bees  in  the  ground 64 

Wire  grass,  analyses,  S.Dak 403 

Wireworm  in  the  burrow  of  an  apple  tree 

borer,  IT.  S.  D.  A 440 

Wireworms,  notes 317,654,917 

Iowa 314 

Oreg 65 

Wisconsin  College,  notes 850 

Station,  buUeUns 145. 333, 622, 661 

notes 173,850 

Witch  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

Woad  aaa  forage  plant 140 

Wood  and  markings  of  the  year's  growth . .  223 

grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 403 

Mexican,  analyses,  &  Dak 403 

gum,  ester>like  compounds  of 966 

in  different  woods 754 

insect  iiUuries 488 

leopard  moth,  notes,  K.J 649 

U.S.D.A 651 

meadow  grass,  analyses,  S.  Dak 404 

culture  experifnents, 

Utah 531 

notes 97 

of  Albizzia  molueanna,  anatomy 279 

vetch,  notes 46, 141 

vetches,  disease 647 

Woodlands,  summer  operations  in 223 

Woods,  solar  prints 66 

Wool  exhibit  of  N.  S.  Wales  at  Chicago  ex- 

position 486 

production,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 347 

wnste,  analyses,  Mass.  State 202 

K.J 797 

Woolens,  insects  attacking 655 

Woolly  aphis,  notes 316.917 

Colo 315 

pine  louse,  notes,  Pa 730 

Work,  maximum,  principle  of 163 


PagA 

Wort,  nitrogenous  materials  in 377 

Wreck  and  casualty  chart  of  the  Great 

Lakes,  1894.  n.S.D.  A 876 

Wyoming  coal  and  oil,  analyses 942 

fiiel  value 942 

Station,  bulletins .^.  18.23,38,44. 

53, 55, 56, 345, 346, 640. 848, 1000 

notes 174 

report 879. 

881, 898, 902. 903, 904, 942, 943 

Xanthium  eanadmte,  notes,  K .  Mex 7S2 

sjnnoMim,  notes,  Oreg 822 

Urumarium^  notes.  Wis 145 

Xanthoxylum  clava-hercuiia^  notes 821 

Xertobium  tetaeUUum,  notes 743 

Xe§tocephaltufulvocapUatu9t  n.  sp.,  notes . . .  564 

puUcareuM,  u.  sp. ,  notes 564 

teM«aatia,n.sp.,  notes 561 

XyUboruipyri^  notes,  Me 740 

XyUtpfuuia  devoitatrix,  notes,  Yt 915 

Xylose  and  phloroglncin 370 

ester-like  comix>ands  of 966 

relation  to  formation  of  gl^'cogen ...  75 

Yeast,  carbohydrates  of 869 

compressed,  determination  of  starch 

in 15 

effect  of  different  salts  on 507 

phenicacidon 507 

new,  fermenting  milk,   sugar,  and 

cheese 343 

nitrogenous  materials  in 377 

Teasts  in  cider  making 485 

selected,  in  wine  making 251 

"Yellow  gait,"  streptococci  of 666 

Yellow  lupine,  analyses,  Mass.  State 294 

culture  experiments 407 

M  ass. 

State.  294 

N.C....  35 

pine  in  Kebraska,  notes 821 

poplar,  notes,  K.  Y.  Cornell 425 

Yellows,  peach,  experiments,  Del 830 

notes,  K.  Y.  Cornea 641 

Yew  forests  in  England 223 

Ymotfa,  notes 65 

Zachresta  dimidiatOy  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A.  731^ 

ZaUhafluminea^noUM 236 

Zeaamylacea^  notes 275 

amyletuaceharata,  notes 275 

everta,  notes 275 

indentata,  notes 275 

indurata,  notes 275 

uucharata^  notes 275 

tunieata,  notes 275 

Zetuera pyrina^  notes,K.J 64» 

U.S.D.A 651 

Zigzag  clover,  culture  experiments,  K.  C . . .  3S 

Zinc  in  dried  apples 297,992 

Zinc«iron  method  for  nitric  nitrogen 180 

Zoology,  abstracts  of  articles 389, 694, 787 

Zygmorphic  flowers 28D 

Zygogeomys  triehopiu,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 787 
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LIST  OF  STATION  PUBLICATIONS  ABSTRACTED. 

Alabama  College  Station:  Paga 

BuUetin  56,  April,  1894 145 

56,  May,  1894 288 

67,May,  1894 290 

58,  August,  1894 964 

59,  January,  1895 .  982 

60,  January,  1895 982 

Arizona  Station: 

Bulletin  11,  December,  1893 85 

1  (second  series),  June  30,  1894 431 

Annual  Report,  1892 346 

Arkansas  Station: 

Bulletin  27,  March,  1894 196,212,215,217,240,252 

28,  June,  1894 389,391,402,409,411,419,423,430 

29,  July,  1894 531,538 

80,  September,  1894 663 

31,  December,  1894 878,889,890,898,902,923,942 

32,  December,  1894 942 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 21,44,45,46,53,56,76,87 

Seventh  Annual  Report,  1894 . .  787, 789, 807, 808, 809, 819, 822, 832, 838, 842, 846, 849 

California  Station  : 

Bulletin  104,  April,  1894 141 

105,  October,  1894 715,717 

106,  December,  1894 721 

Annual  Report,  1893  and  1894. .  775, 788, 790, 791, 792, 793, 794, 798, 806, 807, 808,  809, 

812, 814, 815, 816, 817, 818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 829, 830, 831, 832, 838, 849 
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Colorado  Station:  Pag©. 

Bulletiii27,  August,  1894 485 

28,  September,  1894 553 

29,  November,  1894 901 

30,  February,  1895 981,982,984,987,1029 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 296,315,346 

Connecticut  State  Station: 

Bulletinll9,  May,  1894 247 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1893 110, 130, 134, 136, 140, 148, 153, 163, 169 

Connecticut  Storrs  Station: 

Bulletin  13,  October,  1894 , 655 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 390, 398, 402, 405, 443, 444, 445, 458, 463, 478, 485 

Delaware  Station: 

Bulletin  23,  December,  1893 81 

24,  July,  1894 : 298 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 788, 

795, 802, 810, 811, 816, 827, 830, 832, 834, 842, 843, 845, 846, 847. 849 
Florida  Station: 

Bulletin  22,  November,  1893 286 

23,  December,  1893 559 

24,  January,  1894  (Annual  Report,  1893) 635, 636, 646, 654, 678 

Georgia  Station: 

Bulletin  22,  October,  1893 400 

23,  December,  1893 525,530 

24,  February,  1894 627,542 

25,'November,  1894 811 

26,  December,  1894 801 

27,December,  1894 883,884,898 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 485 

Idaho  Station: 

Bulletin  7,  April,  1894 236 

8,  July,  1894 283 

Illinois  Station: 

Bulletin  31,  March,  1894 29.31,35 

32,  April,  1894 83 

33,  June  9, 1894 234,248,250 

34,  August,  1894 391,408,412 

35,  August,  1894 431 

36,  August,  1894 663 

37,  February,  1895 980 

Indiana  Station: 

Bulletin  49,  March,  1894 38 

50,  April,  1894' 134,138 

51,  August,  1894 413,414 

52,  November,  1894 640 

53,  December,  1894 .....k 985,989,991,997,1003 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 378,414,485 

Iowa  Station: 

Bulletin  24 307,314,321,342 

25 391,414,452,453,460,471,475.477 

26 551 

27 985,991,997,998,1004,1013,1029 
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Balletin  43,  Decembdir,  1893 37,38 

44,  December,  1893 55 

45,  December,  1893 32 

46,  May,  1894 224 

47,  August,  1894 538,571 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 281,346 

Kentucky  Station: 

Bulletin  50,  April,  1894 51 

51,  August^  1894 401 

52,  December,  1894 980 

53,  December,  1894 1006 

Third  Annual  Report,  1890 202,215,216,221,229,233,235,252 

Fourth  Annual  Report,  1891 269, 274, 287,  288, 294, 295. 296, 299, 300, 337, 347 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892 274, 283, 287, 288, 295, 296, 299, 300, 315, 337, 347 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 272,287.294.296,311,314,315,316,317,347 

Louisiana  Stations: 

Bulletin  25  (second  series) 41 

26  (second  series) 39 

27  (second  series) 142 

28  (second  series) 206,215,216,217,235,243,245 

29  (second  series) 512,524,529,542,543,574,582 

30  (second  series) 544 

31  (second  series) 710 

32  (second  series) 805 

llAi?iE  Station: 

Bulletin    9  (second  series),  March  15.  1894 51 

10  (second  series),  April  1,  1894 51 

11  (second  series),  April  2, 1894 34 

12  (second  series),  May  1,  1894 632 

13  (second  series),  June  1,  1894 666 

14  (second  series),  September  15,  1894 630 

15  (second  series) 847 

Annual  Report,  1893. . .  691, 709, 716, 725. 732, 734, 740, 743, 744, 746, 747, 750, 753, 755 

Maryland  Station: 

Bulletin  26,  J  nne,  1894 209 

27,  August,  1894 287 

28,  September,  1894 539 

29,  and  Appendix,  December,  1894 880,882 

30,  January,  1895 980 

31,  March,  1895 983 

Massachusetts  Hatch  Station: 

Bulletin  24,  April,  1894 , 64,65 

25,  April,  1894 rr,--., 55,61 

26,  October,  1894 ..,,,,-.. 626,636 

Meteorological  Bulletin  61,  January,  1894 , , 117 

62,  February,  18M 117 

63,  March,  1894 117 

64,  April,  1894 117 

65,  May,  1894 117 

66,  Jnne.1894 117 

67,  July,  1894 391 

68,  August,  1894 391 

69,  September,  1894  ....: .^...  391 
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Massachusetts  Hatch  Station — Continued.  Page. 

Meteorological  Bulletin  70,  October,  1894 513 

72,  December,  1894 700 

73,  January,  1895 976 

74,  February,  1895 976 

75,  March,  1895 976 

Massachusetts  Statk  Station: 

Bulletin  52,  June,  1894 117,134,163 

53,  July,  1894 196.202 

54,  August,  1894 282.287 

55,  October,  1894 513,522 

56,  November,  1894 621,631 

57,  March,  1895 976,980,1023 

Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1893 282,283,287.288, 

290,  291, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 317, 318, 322, 326, 328,  329, 330, 331, 332, 343 
Michigan  Station: 

BuUetln  103,  February,  1894 54 

104,  February,  1894 55 

105,  February,  1894 62 

106,  February,  1894 53 

107,  February,  1894 239 

108,  February,  1894 208,227,228 

109,  February,  1894 218 

110,  February,  1894 242 

111,  July,  1894 299 

112,  June,  1894 401 

113,  October,  1894 660 

114,  October,  1894 632 

115,  October,  1894 623 

116,  October,  1894 648 

117,  December.  1894 713 

Minnesota  Station: 

Bulletin  32,  December,  1893 21,46,55,57 

33,  July,  1894 301 

34,  September,  1894 522.553 

35,  October,  1894 918,923,925,928,939,941 

36,  November,  1894 1008.1009 

37,  December,  1894 1003 

Annual  Report,  1893. . .  689, 691, 703, 706, 722,  723, 729, 738, 742, 749, 752, 763, 754, 755 

Mississippi  Station: 

BuUetin  28,  January,  1894 437 

29,  May,  1894 395 

30,  May,  1894 442 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 786, 

789, 797, 798, 799, 806, 807, 808, 819, 821, 829, 838, 843, 846, 847, 849 
Montana  Siation: 

BuUetin  1,  March,  1894 172 

2,  May,  1894 147 

3,  June,  1894 931 

4,  June,  1894 932 

Nebraska  Station: 

Bulletin  33,  April,  1894 117,123 

34,  May,  1894 150 

35,  May  1,1894 203.216 
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Nebraska  Station— Continued.  Page. 

Bulletin  36,  May  1, 1894 209 

37,  January-December,  1894 976,978 

38,  August  25, 1894 985 

39,  January  26, 1895 990 

40,  January  26, 1895 1003 

41,  February  4, 1895 1028 

Nevada  Station: 

Bulletltt  22,  December,  1893 67 

23,  December,  1893 411 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 '. 293,347 

New  Hampshire  Station: 

Bulletin  19,  February,  1894 302 

New  Jersey  Stations: 

Bulletin  99,  April  4, 1894 148 

100,  June  11, 1894 204 

101,  July  2,  1894 332 

102,  July  30,  1894 396 

103,  October  8,  1894 649 

104,  November  19,  1894 706 

105,  November  20,  1894 839 

106,  November  22, 1894 832 

107,  January  10,1895 905 

108,  February  20, 1895 994 

Annual  Report,  1893 785, 

794, 797, 805, 806, 807, 808, 811, 812, 813, 816, 818, 823, 835, 841, 842, 846, 849 
New  Mexico  Station: 

Bulletin  13,  October,  1894 731 

14,  December,  1894 984 

Fourth  Annual  Report,  1893 347 

New  York  Cornell  Station: 

Bulletin  64,  March,  1894 62 

65,  April,  1894 77 

66,  May,  1894 245 

67,  June,  1894 217 

68,  August,  1894 ' 425 

69,  August,  1894 420 

70,  August,  1894 421 

71,  August,  1894 420 

72,  September,  1894 546 

73,  September,  1894 554 

74,  October,  1894 545 

75,  October,  1894 641 

76,  November,  1894 732 

77,  November,  1894 724 

78,  November,  1894 911 

79,  December,  1894 901,910 

80,  December,  1894 899 

81,  December,  1894 908 

82,  December,  1894 1023 

83,  December,  1894 1004 

84,  January,  1895 988 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892 418, 423, 424, 437, 443, 469, 483, 485, 486 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1898/. 680,637,638,647,653,654,666,678 
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With  the  beginniTig  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Record  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  abstracts  has  been  materially  changed.  The  topical 
arrangement,  which  heretofore  has  covered  only  the  abstracts  of  station 
pnblications  and  the  list  of  titles  of  recent  investigations,  has  now  been 
extended  to  the  entire  contents  of  the  Becord.  Abstracts  of  station, 
Department,  and  foreign  investigations  are  grouped  together  by  sub* 
jects.  Titles,  reprints,  and  articles  of  less  scientific  interest  are  printed 
in  brevier  type  and  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  respective  topics,  thereby 
economizing  considerable  space.  The  ]ist  of  the  station  pnblications 
abstracted  is  continued  in  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number,  so  that 
the  account  of  the  work  of  any  station  can  be  easily  found. 

The  change  in  arrangement  is  intended  to  make  the  Becord  more 
convenient  for  reference  and  for  general  reading,  to  improve  its  general 
appearance,  to  economize  space,  and  to  provide  for  further  extension 
of  the  subject  matter.  Abstracts  and  titles  of  articles  on  agricultural 
science  in  American  publications  will  be  included.  It  is  the  purpose 
to  make  the  review  of  the  literature  in  the  several  lines  as  compre- 
hensive as  practicable,  so  that  this  publication  may  be  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  agricultural  science. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  scientific  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  more  definitely  cooperate  with  this  Office  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Record. 

The  unpublished  investigations  of  the  late  Prof.  Gustav  Etihn,  for 
twenty-five  years  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Mcickem,  Ger- 
many, have  recently  been  compiled  and  published  by  his  successor,  Dr. 
O.  Kellner.*  These  works  cover  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
represent  a  large  part  of  the  life-work  of  this  eminent  investigator.  A 
list  of  Prof.  Ktthn's  published  works  has  already  been  given  (B.  S.  R., 
3,  p.  837).  The  part  now  presented  to  the  public  is  perhaps  of  even 
greater  scientific  value.  It  had  been  withheld  from  publication  until 
results  could  be  verified  by  further  experiments  or  a  series  of  investi- 
gations completed.    In  this  respect  it  presents  a  striking  example  of 
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the  caution  exercised  by  a  thorough  scientist  in  publishing  the  results 
of  his  investigation.  It  was  not  for  a  temporary  success  that  he  wan 
striving,  but  for  the  demonstration  of  a  i)rinciple  that  would  bear  the 
test  of  subsequent  study.  His  work  bears  evidence  of  a  well-deftned 
plan,  which  was  only  interrnpted  by  his  sudden  death. 

The  data  for  each  experiment  had  been  calculated,  summarized, 
and  filed  with  copious  notes  in  a  most  orderly  manner.  In  some 
cases  the  manuscript  had  been  partially  prepared  for  publication.  Th^ 
work  of  completing  this  task  has  fallen  into  able  hands,  and  has  heeu 
performed  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  volume  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  animal  nutrition.  Although  only  summaiies  of 
the  data  are  given,  the  book  covers  580  printed  pages.  It  includes 
experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  a  large  number  of  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs  and  by-products,  especially  those  obtained  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil  from  seeds;  an  investigation  of  Stutzer's  method 
of  artificial  digestion,  witn  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  natural  and 
artificial  digestion^  and  a  lengthy  investigation,  with  the  aid  of  the 
respiration  apparatus,  on  the  formation  of  tat  in  the  body  from  the 
carbohydrates  of  the  food,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  food  to  the  excre- 
tion of  hydrocarbons. 

Abstracts  of  some  of  these  investigations  are  given  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Eecord. 

In  connection  with  the  study  on  artificial  digestion  mentioned  above, 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  method  is  interesting. 

After  some  preliminary  studies  on  the  action  of  acid  pepsin  solution 
on  the  proteids  of  various  materials.  A.  Stutzer^  in  1880  proposed  a 
method  for  determining  the  digestibility  of  protein  outside  the  body> 
This  consisted  in  digesting  2  gm.  of  a  feeding  stuff  with  250  cc  of 
acid  pepsin  solution  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  24  hours.  He 
believed  that  this  treatment  dissolved  the  maximum  amount  of  protein 
digestible.  The  portion  dissolved  he  designated  as  the  albuminoids  of 
the  material,  and  the  portion  undissolved  he  called  "  nuclein."  The  lat- 
ter he  believed  to  have  no  nutritive  value  for  animals. 

Soon  after  this  T.  Pfeiffer*  compared  the  results  of  artificial  digestion 
and  natural  digestion  with  sheep.  His  object  was  to  determine  whether 
the  nuclein  in  the  food  was  all  excreted  as  such,  or  slightly  changed, 
and  whether  this  nuclein  had  any  nutritive  value.  He  found  that  more 
nitrogen  was  excreted  than  was  accounted  for  by  the  nuclein  in  the 
food.  Deducting  the  metabolic  nitrogen  in  the  feces,  there  was  much  less 
nitrogen  than  an  equivalent  of  the  nuclein.  From  14  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  nuclein  was  found  to  be  digested  by  the  animals;  and  the  residue 
from  pepsin  digestion  was  found  not  to  belong  to  the  nuclein  group  at 
all.    This  led  Stutzer^  to  revise  his  method  and  suggest  the  digestion 
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with  alkaline  pancreas  eolation  after  the  pepsin  digestion.  He  found 
that  when  a  digestive  solution  containing  the  pancreatic  juice  In  proper 
concentration  and  with  the  proper  amount  of  alkali  (soda)  was  allowed 
to  act  directly  upon  the  substance  without  previous  treatment  with 
pepsin  it  dissolved  practically  the  same  amount  as  pepsin;  but  when 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  residue  from  pepsin  digestion  it  dissolved  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  more  of  tho  protein.  Consequently  he  believed  that 
different  groups  of  proteids  were  dissolved  by  pepsin  and  by  pancreasi 
and  that  for  the  digestion  to  be  complete  pancreas  digestion  must  follow 
the  pepsin  digestion.  He  described  a  method  for  artificial  digestion  in 
which  this  order  of  treatment  was  followed.  The  fact  that  direct  treat- 
ment with  pancreas  dissolved  practically  the  same  amount  as  pepsin 
would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  Stutzer's  couclasion  that  the  two  digestive 
solutions  dissolved  separate  groups  of  proteids. 

Pfeiffer  *  made  further  digestion  trials  in  which  he  attempted  to  deter- 
mine the  metabolic  nitrogen  in  the  feces  by  treating  the  latter  with 
pepsin  solution.  Taking  this  metabolic  nitrogen  into  account,  he  found 
that  the  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin  and  pancreas  agreed  with  the 
natural  digestion  as  closely  as  parallel  experiments  on  animals.  It  was 
then  confidently  believed  that  the  utility  of  Stutzer's  new  method  was 
demonstrated,  and  that  the  method  had  been  useful  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  error  of  determining  digestibility  by  the  natural  method 
without  taking  the  metabolic  nitrogen  into  account.  Since  this  time 
the  metabolic  nitrogen  has  frequently  been  taken  account  of  in  diges- 
tion experiments  on  animals  and  has  sometimes  been  a  convenient 
means  of  reconciling  the  differences  between  results  on  different  ani- 
mals. The  investigations  of  Kiihn,  which  are  now  published,  throw  a 
new  light  on  the  whole  question.  Kiihn  found  that  digestitig  2  gm.  of 
substance  with  250  cc.  of  acid  pepsin  solution  for  24  hours  did  not  dis- 
solve the  total  amount  of  pepsin- soluble  nitrogen;  but  that  to  do  this 
600  cc.  of  pepsjn  solution  must  be  used  and  the  digestion  continued  for 
at  least  48  hours.  In  the  case  of  some  materials  which  resist  the  action 
of  pepsin  solution,  as  the  residues  from  the  extraction  of  volatile  oils 
from  the  seeds  of  umbelliferous  plants,  the  digestion  should  be  con- 
tinued for  72  or  84  hours.  He  found  by  laboratory  experiments  and  by 
experiments  on  animals  that  the  action  of  the  pancreas  solution  was 
due  wholly  to  the  soda  added  in  its  preparation,  and  was  not  therefore 
a  true  digestive  process.  The  results  of  artificial  digestion  by  his 
method,  *.  e.,  500  cc.  of  pepsin  solution  acting  for  48  hours,  agreed  well 
with  those  by  natural  digestion;  and  the  nitrogen  dissolved  from  the 
residue  of  the  pepsin  digestion  by  treatment  with  pancreas  solution 
was  found  to  be  indigestible  to  animals.  Digestion  with  pepsin  solution 
in  the  manner  described,  without  subsequent  digestion  with  pancreas 
solution,  dissolved  all  of  the  protein  of  the  feeding  stuff  which  could  be 
digested  by  animals.  In  the  case  of  the  residues  from  umbelliferous 
seeds,  which,  as  mentioned* above,  resist  the  action  of  the  pepsin, 
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feeding  experimeuts  showed  that  they  likewise  resist  the  action  of  the 
digestive  juices  of  the  animal,  and  that  not  more  protein  was  taken  out 
in  natural  digestion  than  was  dissolved  by  treatment  for  84  hours  in  the 
manner  described. 

The  results  of  Prof.  EUbn's  investigations  suggest  an  interesting  line 
of  study.  The  omission  of  digestion  with  pancreas  is  a  simplification 
of  the  method  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  occasion  to  make 
determinations  of  digestibility  by  artificial  means.  But  the  accuracy 
of  the  method  proposed  by  Ktlhn  needs  to  be  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments on  a  variety  of  materials  in  connection  with  trials  on  different 
kinds  of  animals.  Doubtless  other  groups  of  feeding  stuffs  than  the 
residues  mentioned  will  be  found  to  require  special  treatment  in  order 
to  secure  correct  coefficients.  The  experience  with  the  original  method 
has  shown  the  danger  of  too  hasty  conclusions.  The  wide  interest 
manifested  in  the  development  of  artificial  digestion  is  evidence  of  the 
desirability  of  a  reliable  method  for  this  purpose,  even  though  it  applies 
only  to  the  protein.  Such  studies  of  methods  of  investigation  form  a 
legitimate  and  profitable  line  of  work  for  the  experiment  stations. 
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W.  H.  Jordan. 

The  purpose  of  arraDging  the  following  sammary  of  American  diges. 
tion  coefficients  is  to  place  them  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  and 
use.  The  amount  of  work  jHjrformed  in  this  direction,  when  collected 
in  one  mass,  seems  surprisingly  large.  We  have  for  so  long  depended 
upon  German  averages  as  an  aid  in  calculating  feeding  rations  that  we 
are  slow,  perhaps,  in  finding  out  the  extent  and  value  of  our  own  figures. 
But  for  some  foods,  as  will  be  pointed  out,  we  have  far  better  figures 
than  any  heretofore  available. 

Twelve  American  experiment  stations  have  made  digestion  experi- 
ments. One  hundred  and  fifty- four  experiments,  with  as  many  distinct 
samples  of  foods,  are  included  in  this  work  as  here  presented,  involving 
312  single  trials.  The  extent,  character,  and  distribution  of  these  experi- 
ments can  best  be  seen,  perhaps,  in  tabular  form.  Quite  a  number  of 
experiments  for  determining  the  digestibility  of  rations  are  not  included 
in  this  summary  and  a  few  are  excluded  that  are  considered  defective. 


Colorado 1 

Maine 57 

Maryland 4 

Massachusetts 10 

Mmneeota 6 

New  York 7 


North  Carolina 19 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 40 

Texas 3 

Utah 2 

Wisconsin 5 


AnimaU  used. 


Experimento. 

Cows 16 

Cow  and  goat 4 

Goato 7 

Goats  and  sheep 8 


Experiments. 

Sheep 83 

Steers 21 

Steers  and  sheep 4 

Swine 8 
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DiitribuHon  of  experiments. 


Kamber  of 

RfnglA 
trids. 

•xperimentfl. 

21 

U 

1 

a 

17 

37 

1 

2 

63 

126 

10 

20 

4 

5 

5 

11 

6 

14 

18 

41 

146 

802 

• 

10 

A.~£XPKBIMBNT8  WITH  RUMINANTS. 

Green  fodders: 

Grasses' 

LegQiues* 

SUsce: 

GrHsses  

Le^nvnes 

Dried  fodders: 

Grasses 

Letnimes 

MIscellaneoas  fodders 

Boots. 


Grams 

By-products . 

Total.. 


B.— EXPERiaiKNl^  WITH  8WINX. 

Grains  and  by-products 


1  Under  this  term  are  included  the  com  plant  and  all  other  plants  belonging  to  the  grass  finnily. 
*  Inolttdes  all  plants  belonging  to  the  JAgumino§<B. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  63  of  the  146  experimeats  with  mminants  were 
made  with  the  coru  plant  as  fodder — ^mostly  with  the  whole  plant — of 
various  varieties  and  in  various  stages  of  development.  This  gives  an 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the  digestibility  of  this  most 
important  and  peculiarly  American  product  never  before  x>0S8essed,  and 
which  is  based  upon  so  many  observations  as  to  make  it  reliable  for 
use  in  feeding  practice. 

The  coefficients  obtained  for  certain  by-products  are  also  new  and 
important,  as  they  show  the  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs  that  are 
peculiar  to  our  markets,  and  are  used  especially  by  dairymen  in  very 
large  quantities.  This  refers  particularly  to  milling  products  and  the 
wastes  from  the  manufacture  of  glucose,  starch,  and  vegetable  oils,  and 
includes  bran  and  middlings  from  wheat,  gluten  '<  feeds,"  and  the  oil 
meals.  The  digestibility  of  separate  species  of  the  grasses  and  legumes 
has  also  been  studied. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  influence  of  the  stage  of 
development  of  certain  fodder  plants  upon  their  digestibility^  as  well 
as  the  efit'ect  in  this  direction  of  drying  and  ensiling. 
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AMERICAN    DIGESTION   EXPERIMENTS.  7 

Average  dige»tion  ooefficiente  of  American  feeding  ttuffe  m  determined  hy  American  eiperi' 

menu. 


A.— EXPBBIMENTS  WITH  KU2il^'A^'To. 

.  GBBBH  FODDKB  (fed  When  green). 

C^om  (miiise)  fodder- 
Whole  plant,  avenge  of  all  trials 

Dent,  immature*  Pennsylvania 

in  milk,  Pennnylvania 

matnre,  Pennsylvania 

Sorghum,  North  Carolina  and  Texas 

Bye,  Pennsylvania > 

Timothy  {Phimtm  praUnse),  Utah 

Uangarian  grass  (S^taria  italiea}^  Maine. 

Pasture  grass,  Pennsylvania 

ILed  tlorcr  (TiifoHwn  praterue) 


SILAGK. 

Com  (maixe)  silage,  whole  plant— 
Avemce  of  aU  Idnds . 


Dent,  immature,  Maine,  Kew  York,  and 

Pennsylvania 

Dent,  in  milk,  Pennsylvania 

Flint,  mature,  Maine  and  New  York — 
Soja-bean  silage 


DBIBD  FODDKB8  (fed  air-dry  or  partially  so). 

Com  (malKe)  fodder,  whole  plant- 
Average  of  all  kinds 

Dent,  immature,  Maine  and  Pennsylvania 
in  milk,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania   

mature,  Pennsylvania 

Hint,  mature,  Maine 

Sweet,  mature,  Maine 

€om  (maise)  butts,  Maryland 

nusks,  Marjland 

fodder,  tops  above  ear,  Mary- 
pulled,    Mar  viand. 
North  Carolina,  and 

Texas 

stover,  Pennsyl  vania 

Borghum  fodder,  leaves,  North  Carolina 

Oat  straw,  Maine 

Hay  from  grasses  named : 

Barley,  Maine 

Blue  joint  (Oalamagrottit  eanadenns)^ 

Maine 

Cat-tail  millet  {Pennisetum  tpicatum)^ 

North  Carolina 

Hungarian  grass  {Setaria  italiea) ,  Maine . 
Johnson    grass   {Sorghum    halepente), 

North  Carolina 

Orchard    grass    {DtietyKs    glomtrata), 

Maine  and  New  York 

Redtop  {Aarottit  mUgarit),  Maine 

Timotny  (PhleumpraUnM)^  average  of 

aU  kinds,  Maine  and  Utah 

in  full  bloom, 

Maine 

late  cut, 

Maine 

Wild-oat    grsM   (Danthonia  Mpieata), 

Maine 

Witch  grass  (Triticum  reperu),  Maine  . . 

Pasture  grass,  Pennsyl vauia 

Mixed  grasses.  New  i  ork  and  PenuHyl- 

vania 

Hay  from  legumes  named : 

Alfalfih,  Colorado  and  New  York 

Alsike     clover  {Tr\/oUum  hybridum)^ 

Maine 

Crimson  clover  (Tfifolium  ineamatum), 
North  Carolina 


If 


li 


f^-s 


87 

t 

12 

8 

10 

2 ; 


50 

12  I 

12 
6 
0 
6 
2 
2 


56 


62 


©X 


61 


76 


61 
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74 
66 
76 
78 
74 
74 
53 
52 
65 
64 


81 


76 
87 


72 


72 

68 

76 
79 
70 
74 
7» 


63 

64 
62 

47 
38 

40 

46 

46 
64 


64 
50 

57 

66 

51 

50 
57 
67 

52 

51 

60 

46 


EXPERIMENT   STATION   RECORD. 


Average  digestion  c0«(tMefUB  of  Aw^eriean feeding  etnffe  ««  detormiMied  hjf  Ameriottn 

fiiente----Coiitinoed. 


^1 


1^ 


^1 

If 


S 

I 


oX 


II 

IS 

H 


A.— SXPBBDCEMTB  WITH  BUMINAlfTS-'CoiitU 

DSIBD  FODDEKS^contiziaed. 

Hay  from  legumes  named— Continiied. 
Bed  clover  {Trifolium  praimue),ilidne 

and  Wisconain 

White  clover  (TiifoUi  m  repeiu),  Maine  . 

Co wpea  vinea,  North  Carolina 

Sfl|ja-bean  vinea,  North  Carolina 

MIBCBLLANBOUS  F0DDBB8. 

Bntteronp  hay  (Ranunculut  aeri»),  Maine. . . 

Peanat-vine  nay,  North  Carolina 

Soreham  bacaaae,  North  Carolina 

AVmte  weed;  white  daisy  (Chrysanthemum 
l«iMantii«mum),  Maine 

BOOTS. 

Sugar  beeta,  Maine 

ManKel-wnrzela  Maine 

Ruta^oagas,  Maine 

Turnips  (strap  leaf;,  Maine 

Potatoea,  Maine 

GBAIM8  (fed  whole  or  ground). 

Com-and-cob  meal.  North  Carolina 

Corn  meal,  North  Carolina  and  New  York  .. 

Cotton  seed,  raw,  North  Carolina 

roasted,  North  Carolina 

Pea  meal, Maine .'... 

BY-PRODU0T8. 

Brewers*  grains,  dried,  Maasaohusetta 

Corncobs,  Massachusetts 

Cotton-aeed  hulls.  North  Carolina  and  Texas, 
meal.  North  Carolina  and  Wis- 

sin 

Gluten  feed  (Buffalo),  Massachusetts 

meal.  Maine 

Linseed  meal,  new  process, Massachusetts. . 
old  process.  MaHsachusetts  . . . 

Malt  sprouts,  Wisconsin 

Wheat  bran,  Maine  and  MasHachueetts 

middlings,  Maine  and  Massachusetts 

B«— EXPEBIMBNTS  WITH  SWIini. 
GRAINS  AND  BT-PRODDCTB. 

Barley,  Minnesota 

Corn  (maize)  (whole kernel),  Maine  nnd  Min- 
nesota   

meal,  Maine 

Com-and-cob  meal,  Maine 

Peas,  Minnesota 

Wheat  shorts,  Minnesota 

Wheat  bran,  Minnesota 


80 


43 


24 


100 
43 
74 

100 


45 


so 
85 

"■4^- 

87 

87 

61 

89 

57 

80 

33 

78 

25 

82 

100 

•1 

05 
96 

01 


88 


51 


70 
66 
64 


5« 


84 
97 
13 


84 
92 
87 
7» 
54 


91 
60 

77 

07 
81 
88 
01 
89 
100 
72 
86 


62 

82 
82 
50 


72 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


CHEICISTBT. 


Sixth  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Gkerman  Agiicnl- 
taral  Zbcperiment  Stations  (Landw.  Vers,  Statj  43  (1894),  No.  5,  pp. 
321-374). — ^The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at- 
Wiirzburg,  September  8  and  9, 1893,  and  was  presided  over  by  F.  Kobbe.^ 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings  as  affecting 
methods  of  analysis: 

Examination  of  Thomas  slag. — ^The  use  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
as  a  solvent  for  Thomas  slag,  as  proposed  by  O.  Loges,  was  adopted  as 
the  official  method  without  debate.  The  recommendations  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  regarding  the  valuation  of  fine  meal  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  Thomas  slag  were  also  adopted  after  brief  discussion. 

Determination  of  phosphoric  add. — Comparative  tests  by  34  stations 
of  the  molybdic  methods  of  Fresenius,  Wagner,  and  Maercker,  and  of 
the  citrate  method  on  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  are  reported  by 
H.  Schultze  and  the  results  discussed  by  several  others.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  reporter  that  these  methods,  and  esi>ecially  Neubaner's 
method,  be  referred  to  the  section  on  fertilizers  for  further  study  was 
adopted.  A  motion  that  similar  comparative  tests  of  the  methods  of 
nitrogen  and  potash  determination  be  carried  out  was  also  adopted. 

Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda. — After  general  discus- 
sion of  methods,  the  following  recommendation  of  Miiller  was  adopted: 
The  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  is  to  be  determined  by  a  direct  method; 
in  addition  to  Kiihn's  method,  the  methods  of  Ulsch,  Jodlbauer,  Forster, 
and  Schldsiug-Graudeau  may  be  used.  Baumert  specially  commended 
the  Ulsch  method,  while  Stutzer  and  Wagner  maintained  that  the 
aluminum  method  is  unreliable.  Stutzer  called  attention  to  the 
variations  in  the  methods  of  examination  of  nitrate  of  soda  employed 
by  the  German  Agricultural  Council,  the  German  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Association  of  Experiment  Stations,  the  German  Fertilizer  Manu- 
facturers' Union,  and  the  Union  of  Wholesale  Fertilizer  Dealers.  He 
claimed  that  the  old  difference  method  is  still  extensively  used,  and 
that  during  the  past  year  the  nitrogen  content  of  nitrateof  soda,  as  indi- 
cated by  this  method,  often  fell  below  15.5  per  cent  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  nitrate  contained  a  considerable  percentage  of  potash. 
In  order  that  no  iiyustice  might  be  done,  he  recommended  that  where  a 
guaranty  of  15.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  is  given  a  variation  of  0.25  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  be  allowed  until  July  1, 1894. 


^  For  proceediugs  of  the  iU'tJi  auuual  meetiu,;,  see  £.  S.  R.,  i,  p.  979. 
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Analysis  of  potash  salts. — ^The  only  recommendation  reported  nnder 
this  head  was  that  of  F.  Nobbe  that  the  Kali  Syndicate  of  Stassfiirt  be 
allowed  a  representative  in  the  permanent  section  of  the  associatioD, 
which  was  adopted. 

Fertilizer  control, — ^The  form  of  contract  between  fertilizer  manafae- 
turers  or  dealers  and  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  plan  of  adjust- 
ment of  differences  regarding  fertilizer  analyses  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting,  was  discussed  and  modified  to  some  extent,  but  the  essentiid^ 
features,  as  heretofore  published  in  the  Record,  remain  the  same. 

Soil  analysis. — A.  Emroerling  reported  on  the  methods  proposed  by 
J.  Kiihn  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  principal  modifications  of 
Kiihn's  methods  proposed  were  changes  in  the  classification  of  the  soil 
particles  and  the  substitution  of  Wagner's  modification  of  Kiihn's  elu- 
triation  c.>  Under  for  the  original  Kiihn  cylinder.  The  classification 
prox>osed  is  as  follows: 

Over  5  mm.  diameter,  stone,  gravel,  etc 
6-2  mm.  diameter,  "grand.'^ 
^2-1  mm.  diameter,  very  coarse  sand. 
1-0.5  mm.  diameter,  coarse  sand. 
Fine  earth's  0.5-0,2  mm.  diameter,  medium  sand. 
I  Under  0.2  mm.  diameter,  fine  sand. 
l^Suspended  matter  (very  fine  sand,  silt,  clay,  etc.). 

For  chemical  analysis  it  was  recommended  that  the  fine  earth  obtained 
by  sifting  the  dry  soil  through  a  2  mm.  sieve  be  used. 

A  simple  method  of  determining  the  volume  of  soil  was  described  by 
B.  Heinrich.  as  follows:  An  amount  of  fine  earth  corresponding  to  100 
gm.  of  dry  substance  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  burette  filled  to  the  first 
mark  with  white  sand,  and  then  saturated  with  water.  After  the 
excess  of  water  is  drained  off  the  volume  is  read  from  the  scale. 

On  motion  of  Wagner,  the  methods  recommended  were  ordered  to  be 
subjected  to  trial  during  another  year,  and  on  motion  of  Klein,  it  was 
directed  that  trials  of  Schone's  apparatus  be  included  in  the  compara- 
tive tests. 

Seed  control. — After  a  report  by  Kobbe  was  read  and  discussed  a  per- 
manent section  on  seed-testing  was  apx>ointed,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  improving  methods,  and  especially  of  securing 
uniformity.    This  committee  consists  of  Nobbe,  Heinrich,  and  Dietzell. 

Analysis  of  feeding  stuffs. — ^The  recommendations  of  the  reporter  on 
this  subject,  A.  Emmerling,  after  full  debate  and  amendment  by  H. 
Schultze  and  G.  Loges,  were  adopted,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  qualitative  examination  of  feeding  stuffs  for  sand  as  well  as 
mineral  adulteration  is  made  obligatory,  and  when  the  preliminary  test 
indicates  the  presence  of  more  than  normal  amounts,  quantitative  deter- 
mination by  incineration  and  extraction  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be 
carried  out  and  the  results  reported  when  the  content  of  these  materials 
is  I  per  cent  or  more. 

(2)  The  permanent  section  on  feeding  stuffs  recommends  that  in  each 

*    '  *^  ^  Digitized  by  Vjl^^^VlVC 
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fodder  analysis  ao  examination  should  be  made  for  noxious  weed  seed* 
The  presence  of  such  indicates  whether  the  material  has  been  adulter- 
ated, as  for  instance  with  grain  refuse.  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
the  number  and  the  kind  of  weed  seed  and  to  calculate  their  proportion 
per  kilogram. 

(3)  If  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  feeding  stuff  shows  an  unusual 
amount  of  smut  spores,  this  fact  should  be  reported  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sible danger  from  this  source. 

The  recommendation  that  feeding  stuffs  be  examined  for  ergot  was 
referred  to  the  section  on  feeding  stuffs  for  further  investigation. 

A  discussion  of  the  food  value  of  the  carbohydrates  was  po6ti)oned, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  reporter,  until  more  preliminary  work  has  been 
done  on  this  subject 

Determination  of  the  speciflc  gravity  of  curdled  milk,  M.  Wei- 
BXTLL  {Milch  Ztg.j  ^3  (1894),  No.  16^  pp.  247^  248).— In  a  previous  article^ 
the  author  stated  as  the  result  of  experiment's  that  when  a  definite 
volume  of  ammonia  was  added  to  curdled  milk  the  contraction  in  volume 
was  so  slight  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  could  be  calculated 
with  the  formula: 

Vol.  of  ammonia  X  Bp.  gr.  of  ammonia  +  vol.  of  milk  X  Bp.  gr.  of  milk  =  vol.  of  the 

mixture  x  its  sp.  gr. 

As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is  the  only  unknown  factor  this 
is  easily  calculated. 

The  method  has  since  been  tested  by  J.  Okulitsch,'  who  invariably 
obtained  too  low  results.  The  samples  tested  by  him  were  rather  high 
in  specific  gravity,  and  he  used  only  3  per  cent  ammonia. 

The  author  then  made  a  second  series  of  experiments  with  22  samples, 
using  different  amounts  of  ammonia,  which  he  reports  in  the  present 
paper.  The  specific  gravity  was  determined  with  a  Westphal  balance 
and  with  a  picnometer,  and  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  an  hour 
or  so  after  adding  the  ammonia  to  allow  the  air  bubbles  to  rise.  The 
author's  conclusions  from  the  experiments  are  that — 

(1)  The  specific  gravity  of  normal  milk  which  has  stood  for  1  or  2 
weeks  and  curdled  can  be  accurately  determined  by  the  method  given. 

(2)  With  the  addition  of  common  ammonia  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the 
volume  of  the  milk,  the  error  does  not  exceed  0.0005  in  careful  work. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  contraction  the  results  are  more  likely  to  be  slightly 
too  high  than  too  low. 

.  (4)  In  accurate  work  it  is  advisable  not  to  materially  exceed  the 
amount  of  ammonia  mentioned,  since  the  error  in  reading  is  then  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  reduction  to  15^  C.  is  more  difficult,  as  the  tables  for 
conversion  do  not  include  the  figures  for  such  thin  milk. 

Determination  of  fat  in  cheese,  F.  H.  Webenskiold  {Rpt.  Chem. 
Control  8t€^  Christia/nia^  1893,  pp.  28,  29). — Comparative  determina- 


Chem.  Ztg.,  17  (1893),  p.  1670;  aba.  In  MUch  Ztg.,  22  (1893),  p.  786. 


•UUoh  Ztg.,  23  (1894),  p.  84. 
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tions  of  fat  in  a  ftample  of  reindeer  cheese  were  made  in  duplicate  by 
the  following  three  methods:  (1)  A  weighed  quantity  of  cheese  was 
pulverized  with  sand,  dried  at  10(P  0.,  and  extracted  with  ether;  (2)  the 
cheese  was  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  dried  directly  at  100^  G.,  and 
extracted  with  ether;  or  (3)  the  cheese  was  cut  into  very  thin  slices 
and  kept  in  a  desiccator  until  almost  dry,  and  then  extracted  with  ether. 
Five  grams  of  cheese  were  taken  for  each  determination.  The  dupli- 
cate determinations  by  the  first  method  gave  41.64  and  42.40  per  cent 
of  fat,  respectively;  by  the  second  method,  41. 92  and  42. 34  per  cent; 
and  by  the  third  method,  43.11  and  43.11  per  cent.  The  last  method 
gave  the  best  results,  but  it  required  more  time  than  the  other  methods. 
In  some  cases  it  is  the  only  available  method,  since  very  watery  cheese 
melts  in  drying  by  heat  to  a  mass  which  can  not  be  jmlverized  and 
from  which  the  fat  can  not  be  completely  extracted.  The  cheese  in 
question  had  about  28  per  cent  of  water. — ^f.  w.  woll. 

Investigations  on  the  artificial  digestion  of  the  protein  in  feed- 
ing stofGB,  G.  ExJHN  et  aL^  rei)orted  by  O.  Kellner  (Landw.  Vera. 
Stat. J  44 y  pp.  188-256). — ^These  exx>eriments  were  made  between  1882 
and  1892.  The  earlier  ones  were  on  the  method  of  artificial  digestion, 
i.  6.,  the  quantity  of  pepsin  solution,  the  duration  of  digestion,  and  the 
acidity  of  the  digestive  solution. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  trials  were  made  with  hay,  peanut 
cake,  and  the  residue  from  the  extraction  of  the  volatile  oil  from  cara- 
way seed,  using  2  gm.  of  substance  and  from  250  to  600  cc.  of  pepsin 
solution  containing  1  per  cent  of  HGl,  and  allowing  the  latter  to  act 
from  24  to  48  hours.  Increasing  the  solution  to  500  cc.  and  allowing  it 
to  act  for  48  hours  both  increased  the  nitrogenous  matter  dissolved, 
but  increasing  the  pepsin  solution  to  600  cc.  had  little,  if  any,  effect. 
Consequently  in  later  experiments  500  cc.  of  pepsin  solution  and  2  gm. 
of  substance  were  used. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  action,  the  nature  of  the  substance  was 
found  of  importance.  For  coarse  fodders,  as  different  kinds  of  hay  and 
straw,  and  such  concentrated  foods  as  brans,  brewers'  grains,  oil  cakes, 
and  ground  meat,  48  hours  was  ample,  and  increasing  the  time  did  not 
increase  the  protein  dissolved.  But  for  the  residues  from  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  volatile  oils  from  anise,  caraway,  fennel,  and  coriander 
seeds  an  increase  up  to  84  hours  was  advantageous;  and  although  the 
time  was  not  extended  further,  feeding  trials  showed  that  not  more 
protein  was  digested  from  these  residues  than  was  dissolved  by  84 
hours'  treatment.  It  is  explained  that  the  long  treatment  required 
is  due  to  ttie  resin  in  the  seeds  of  umbelliferous  plants.  This  is  held 
in  solution  by  the  volatile  oils,  and  when  these  are  removed  by  treat- 
ment with  steam,  the  resin  dries  down  and  makes  the  cells  quite 
impervious  to  the  solution. 

In  the  third  series,  pepsin  solutions  were  used  containing  1  and  2 
per  cent  of  HCl,  respectively,  at  the  close  of  the  digestion;  and  500  cc. 
of  solution  was  allowed  to  act  48  hours.    On  coars€^||^^fi|;€i|§^^^^e8y 
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brans,  and  brewers'  grains,  1  per  cent  of  UCl  was  as  effective  as  2; 
but  on  the  residues  of  umbelliferous  seeds  2  per  cent  of  HCl  was  con- 
siderably more  effective. 

The  conclusion  from  the  experiments  was  that  Stutzer's  method  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  allow  500  cc.  of  the  pepsin  solution  with  1  per  cent 
HOI  to  act  on  2  gm.  of  substance  for  at  least  48  hours,  and  in  the  case 
of  materials  like  the  residue  of  umbelliferous  seeds,  which  present  an 
unusual  resistance  to  the  solution,  72  or  84  hours. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Stutzer  first  proposed  to  digest  with  pep- 
sin solution  for  24  hours,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  results  were 
lower  than  in  digestion  trials  with  animals  he  proposed  to  follow  the 
pepsin  digestion  with  alkaline  pancreas  digestion.  Experiments  were 
made  by  the  authors  to  determine  whether  the  favorable  action  of  the 
pancreas  solution  was  due  to  the  soda  it  contained.  In  these  the  pep- 
sin digestion  was  followed  by  digestion  with  alkaline  pancreas  solution 
or  with  soda  solution  of  equal  strength.  Excluding  the  residues  of 
umbelliferous  seeds,  it  was  found  that,  as  a  rule,  when  the  Ktlhn  method 
(mentioned  above)  was  followed  the  action  of  the  pancreas  was  appar- 
ently due  to  the  soda  it  contained.  In  the  case  of  umbelliferous  seed 
residues  the  results  were  irregular. 

Twenty-two  digestion  experiments  were  made  with  oxen  to  compare 
the  results  of  natural  and  artificial  digestion,  and  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  Pfeiffer's  statement  that  animals  digest  more  protein  than  is  dis- 
solved by  digestion  with  pepsin  alone.^  These  experiments  were  with 
hay  and  rice  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  ground  meal,  or  aniseed  resi- 
due; and  the  artificial  digestion  was  according  to  Kiihu's  method. 
They  showed  that  Pfeiffer's  conclusions  were  wrong.  The  protein 
insoluble  in  pepsin  (by  Kiihn's  method)  was  all  voided  by  the  animals, 
indicating  that  pepsin  dissolves  all  that  can  be  digested  by  ruminants. 
In  the  method  of  artificial  digestion  followed  by  Pfeifi'er  not  all  of  the 
pepsin-soluble  protein  was  dissolved.  In  other  experiment  the  feces 
were  digested  with  pepsin  (Kiihn's  method)  and  pancreas  solutions, 
and  the  food  was  submitted  to  like  digestion.  The  amount  of  nitrogen 
left  undissolved  by  this  digestion  was  greater  in  the  feces  than  in  the 
food;  in  other  words,  this  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin  and  pan- 
creas dissolved  more  protein  than  was  actually  taken  out  by  natural 
digestion  and  by  subsequent  treatment  of  the  feces.  If  the  nitrogen 
dissolved  from  the  food  by  alkaline  pancreas  was  really  digestible, 
then  it  would  have  been  taken  up  by  the  animal  and  the  total  amount 
of  pepsin-insoluble  nitrogen  would  not  have  reappeared  in  the  feces,  as 
was  the  case.  Hence  the  conclusion  from  both  laboratory  experiments 
and  experiments  on  animals  is  that  when  all  of  the  pepsin-soluble  nitro- 
gen of  a  food  is  dissolved  by  artificial  digestion,  a  further  solution 
by  treatment  with  alkaline  pancreas  is  not  a  true  digestive  action,  but 
is  only  a  result  of  the  solvent  action  of  the  soda  added  in  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  the  pancreas  solution.  Id  the  case  of  aniseed  residue,  which, 
as  mentioned  above,  resisted  the  action  of  pepsin  solution,  all  of  the 
pepsin-insoluble  nitrogen  of  the  food  passed  into  the  feces,  showing 
that  in  the  case  even  of  umbelliferous  seed  residues  natural  digestion 
was  not  more  effective  than  artificial  digestion  by  Kiihn's  method. 

The  main  points  brought  out  by  these  investigations  are  that  in  arti- 
ficial digestion  of  feeding  stuffs  500  cc.  of  pepsin  solution  with  1  per 
cent  of  HGl  should  be  allowed  to  act  on  2  gm.  of  substance  for  at 
least  48  hours;  that  in  some  cases  the  action  should  be  prolonged  to 
84  hours;  that  treatment  with  alkaline  pancreas  solution  apx>earsto  be 
superfluous,  and  the  action  due  alone  to  the  soda  in  the  solution ;  that 
the  nitrogen  dissolved  by  alkaline  pancreas  solution  is  not  digestible 
by  ruminants;  that  animals  do  not  digest  more  than  is  dissolved  by 
pepsin  solution  by  KUhn's  method;  and  that  Kiihn's  method  gives  the 
amount  of  digestible  protein  in  ordinary  feeding  stuffs. 

Effect  o^  chloroform  on  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin,  Dubs 
(Virchow^s  Arch.  path.  Anat  and  Physiol. j  134 j  pp.  519-540), — Experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  effect  of  chloroform  on  the  digestion  of  albu- 
minoids by  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  scale  pepsin  and  a  hydro- 
chloric acid  extract  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach.  In  small  doses — 
that  is,  0.23  to  0.36  per  cent — chloroform  was  found  to  promote  the 
solvent  action  of  the  scale  pepsin,  but  in  large  doses  it  checked  the 
action.  The  effect  of  chloroform  on  the  hydrochloric  acid  extract  of 
the  stomach  was  the  same,  except  that  larger  doses  were  required  to 
check  the  action,  about  0.7  per  cent  of  chloroform  promoting  the  sol- 
vent action  in  this  case.  This  difference  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  albuminoid  bodies  in  the  pepsin  prepared  directly  Ifrom  the 
stomach.  The  difference  was  more  pronounced  the  larger  the  amount 
of  these  albuminoid  bodies  present.  Conducting  a  current  of  air 
through  the  digestive  solution  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  arti- 
ficial digestion,  which  was  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  scale  pepsin. 
Aside  from  the  above  action,  chloroform  in  a  large  excess,  had  a  purely 
mechanical  influence,  weakening  the  digestive  solution  by  separating 
the  pepsin. 

Report  of  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Austrian  Food  Chemists  and 
Microscopists  in  Vienna,  May  10  and  11,  1894  {CJiem.  Zig.,  18  {1894),  No.  41,  pp. 
763-766). 

A  new  chemical  element  (?),  K.  J.  Bayer  {Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  No.  S7j  pp.  671, 
67S). 

Concerning  the  hydrogen  peroxide  of  the  atmosphere,  £.  SchOne  {Ber.  dmt. 
chem.  Ges.,  S7  (1894),  No.  9,  pp.  123S-12S5). 

The  chemistry  of  plant  cell  membranes,  part  m,  £.  Schulzb  {ZiBokr.  physiol. 
Chem.,  19, pp.  $8-69;  aha.  in  Boi.  Centbl.,  68  (1894),  No.  6,  pp.  £09,  $10). 

On  the  chemistry  of  chlorophyll,  £.  Sen unck  and  Ma  RCHiEW8Ki(^nii.  Chem., 
i78  (1894),  No.  S,pp.  S29-S45). 

Concerning  the  nucleo-proteids,  O.  Hammarstkn  ( Upsafa  l&kareforeningt  fSr' 
handlingen,  1893,  pp.  1-18;  aht.  in  Cenibl.  agr.  Chem.,  S3,  No.  S,  pp.  301-303). 
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Note  on  lemon  and  orange  peel,  E.  G.  Clayton  (Analyt,  1894,  June,  p,  1S4.) 

A  ne'w  method  for  determining  albumen,  F.  Kluo  {Cenihh  PhytioL,  1893,  p, 
tX7;  ab%An  ZUekr.  analyt,  Chem,,  33,  No,  3,  p.  380). 

Recognition  of  coloring  matter  in  butter  iAhs,  in  Molk.  Ztg,,  8  (1884),  No.  20,  p, 
t91). 

Determination  of  fat  in  cheese,  8.  Bondztmski  (ZUchr,  analyt,  Chem,,  33,  No,B, 
pp.  186-189). 

A  new  method  for  determining  the  fat  content  of  milk,  Frohwrin  {Molk. 
Zig.,  8  (1894),  No.  H,  pp.  323, 3£4). 

Compcuison  of  the  Sozhlet  and  the  Liebermann  and  Ss^kely  metteds  for 
determining  fat  in  milk,  V.  VedrOdi  {ZUohr.  Nahr.  Hyg.  Waar.,  8,  pp.  92-05;  aht. 
in  Chem.  Cenibl.,  1894,  I,  No.20,  p. 976). 

The  analytical  and  technical  examination  of  &t8  and  naphtha  products,  D. 
HOLDE  (Chem.  Zig.,  18  (1894),  No.  38,  pp.  704r'709). 

The  causes  of  errors  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  flours  and  the  means  of 
removing  the  same,  Balland  (Bev.  Internal.  FaUif.,  7  (1894),  No.  9,  p.  146). 

Means  of  studying  and  distinguishing  between  different  kinds  of  meal,  £. 
Spaeth  (Ztsehr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894,  No.  10,  pp.  295-297).— After  a  brief  review  of 
other  methods  the  results  of  refraotometer  tests  of  the  fat  are  reported.  The  method 
promises  to  be  useful  in  connection  with  other  tests. 

Progress  in  the  examination  of  spices  and  their  adulteration,  T.  F.  Hanau- 
OBK  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  39,  pp.  723-726). 

Observations  on  the  detection  of  cotton  oil  in  lard,  £.  J.  Bbvan  (Rev.  IniemaU 
Falsi/.,  7  (1894),  No.  9,  pp.  148, 149). 

Means  of  distinguishing  oils.  E.  Mingious  (VAgr.  e  Ind.  Agr.,  27  (1894),  No.  9, 
j^.  139, 140). 

Concerning  the  elementary  composition  of  the  oil  of  colsa,  G.  Ponzio  (Oazss. 
Chimiea  Ital.,  1893,  No.  12,  pp.  595-697;  aU.  in  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  26  (1894),  No.  3, 
pp.  287,  288). 

The  feeding  value  of  dried  l>eet  chips  (Tidakr.  Landtmdn,  15  (1894),  pp.  217-220). 

On  the  analysis  of  plant  seeds,  E.  Scuulze  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  43,  pp. 
799-802). —A.  review. 

Determination  of  starch  in  compressed  yeast,  F.  Filsinger  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18 
{1894),  No.  40,  p.  742). 

Determination  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  water  in  the  state  of  biozide  of  nitrogen, 
A.  Bariixe  (Bui.  Sec.  Chim.  Parie,  11-12  (1894),  No.  10,  p.  434). 

On  the  reliability  of  the  determination  of  phosphoric,  acid  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  {ZUchr.  analyt.  Chem.,  33,  No.  3,  pp.  362  370). — R^sum^. 

Volumetric  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  A.  F.  Holleman  (Zteehr.  analyt. 
Chem.,  33,  No.  2,  pp.  185,  186). 

A  laboratory  vacuum  apparatus  for  evaporation,  Soxhlbt  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18 
(1894),  No.  39,  pp.  721-723,  fig.  1). 

A  simple  apparatus  for  the  extraction  for  analysis  of  gases  dissolved  in 
water,  8.  Harvey  (Analyet,  1894,  June,  pp.  121-124,  fig.  1). 

Note  on  an  improved  specific  gravity  bottle,  H.  Louis  (Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind., 
13  (1894),  No.  4,  p.  322,  figs.  !?).— The  bottle  is  fitted  with  a  ground-glass  cover  for 
the  stopper,  which  prevents  evaporation  from  the  capillary  tube. 
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The  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  plant  kingdom,  B. 
Fbaite:  (Bot.  Ztg.j  51  {1893),  pt.  i,  yo.  9,  pp.  139-156;  abs.  in  Forsch. 
Oeb.  agr.  Phys.j  16  (1893)^  No.  5,  pp.  475-477).— The  author  reviews 
and  criticises  adversely  the  work  of  Kossowitsch  an<||^g^i4§ig9^aiid 
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claims  that  the  x)ower  to  assimilate  free  nitrogen  is  an  almost  aniyersal 
one,  being  possessed  by  many  orders  of  plants  besides  the  Leguminoses, 
He  summarizes  his  own  results  as  follows: 

(1)  Legumes  assimilate  free  nitrogen  even  when  not  in  symbiotic 
relation  with  the  tubercle  fungus. 

(2)  The  symbiotic  fungus  when  cultivated  apart  from  the  host  plant 
develops  vigorously  when  it  is  supplied  with  organic  combined  nitro- 
gen, but  only  feebly  in  free  nitrogen. 

(3)  The  amount  of  nitrogen  which  accumulates  in  the  root  tubercles 
is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  amount  which- mature  legumes,  even 
when  grown  in  soil  free  from  nitrogen,  possess  in  their  seeds  and  other 
organs.  The  tubercles  can  not  hold  all  the  assimilated  nitrogen,  bat 
must  give  it  up  to  the  ptant;  of  this  and  the  way  it  is  effected  there  is 
as  yet  no  evidence. 

(4)  !N'on-leguminou8  plants  assimilate  free  nitrogen  as  follows: 
Fungi,  algie,  mosses,  Oscillaria^  Kostoe^  UlothriXj  and  flowering  plants 
as  oats,  buckwheat,  spurry,  Brassiea  napus,  white  mustard,  i)otato,  and 
Acer  platanoidea. 

(5)  The  value  of  nitrates  applied  to  the  soil  is  best  shown  when  the 
plants  are  small  and  the  power  of  assimilation  still  weak. 

The  author  claims  that  the  ability  to  assimilate  free  nitrogen  is 
more  widely  spread  in  the  plant  world  than  that  of  carbonic  acid 
assimilation,  but  that  it  varies  iu  degree  according  to  the  kind  of 
plant.  That  it  is  assimilated  as  well  by  the  alga  as  the  fungus,  and 
that  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  is  a  function  pertaining  to  active 
protoplasm  and  the  place  of  assimilation  is  in  no  particular  plant 
organ,  but  in  all  the  cells  under  certain  conditions. 

The  influence  of  city  fog  on  cultivated  plants,  F.  W.  Oliver 
(Ab8.  in  Forsch.  Oeb.  agr.  Phya.,  16  (1893)^  No.  5,  pp.  496y  497).— The 
author  found  by  his  investigations  that  city  fog  has  a  twofold  influence 
on  plants.  The  first  is  that  it  causes  the  light  to  be  so  greatly  diffused 
that  the  chlorophyll  activity  is  interfered  with  and  starch  production 
is  greatly  reduced;  and  the  second  is  the  direct  injury  done  to  plants 
by  sulphurous  acid,  hydrocarbons,  and  other  poisonous  substances 
.held  iu  the  fog.  If  a  sound  plant  be  brought  into  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  sulphurous  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  thick  fog,  it  will  quickly 
die  without  dropping  its  leaves.  In  dilute  sulphurous  acid  the  green 
of  the  leaves  gradually  disappears  until  the  plant  resembles  one  grown 
in  the  dark  or  in  a  greatly  diffused  light.  Through  the  darkness  dae 
to  the  fog  the  protoplasm  becomes  less  efficient  against  injurious  influ- 
ences and  the  death  of  the  leaves  is  hastened.  Ferns  and  other  shade- 
loving  plants  are  less  influenced  by  city  fog  than  plants  requiring  sun- 
shine, and  monocotyledonous  plants  less  than  dicotyls. 

The  principal  effect  sulphurous  acid  exerts  mpon  plants  is  that  it 
causes  a  shrinking  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  gaining  access  to 
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tbem  through  the  stomata  of  the  leaves.  In  addition  to  the  compounds 
already  mentioned,  the  author  investigated  the  action  of  pyridine,  ana^ 
line,  and  phenol,  all  of  which  he  found  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
vegetation. 

The  effect  of  city  fog  on  flowers  and  flower  buds  was  observed  to  be 
as  injurious  as  in  the  case  of  the  leaves. 

A  study  of  the  constituents  of  the  nodes  and  intemodes  of  the 
sugar  canOi  J.  L.  Beeson  {Amer.  Ckem.  Jour.^  16  {1894),  No.  6j  pp. 
457-464). — The  author  reports  his  investigations  on  the  source  of  the 
reducing  sugar  found  in  the  expressed  cane  juice.  It  is  the  common 
belief  that  the  nodes  are  the  main  source  of  the  reducing  sugar,  but 
numerous  analyses  show  by  comparing  the  nodes  with  the  internodes 
that  the  higher  percentage  is  found  in  the  intemodes.  The  author 
summarizes  as  follows: 

**  It  has  been  found  in  the  oonrse  of  this  investigation  that  the  jnice  of  the  nodes  of 
the  cane  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  intemodes,  containing  markedly  lesa 
reducing  sugars,  more  'solids  not  sugar/  and  more  coagulable  bodies;  that  the 
'fiber'  of  the  nodes  contains  more  albuminoids,  more,  insoluble  carbohydrates  not 
sugars  which  readily  pass  into  reducing  sugars;  thnt  as  the  cane  deteriorates  reduc- 
ing sugars  are  formed  more  rapidly  in  the  nodes  than  in  the  internodes,  and  that 
probably  gluclose  is  the  first  visible  product  of  plant  assimilation  by  the  young  cane. 
In  our  opinion  these  facts  can  be  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  physio- 
logical  function  of  the  node  in  th^  cane  is  similar  to  that  of  the  seeds  in  the  case  of 
flowering  plants — to  store  food  in  the  region  of  the  eye  for  the  use  of  the  young 
plant  before  it  has  taken  sufficient  hold  of  the  earth  to  draw  sustenance  from  the 
atmosphere  and  soil.  This  hypothesis  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  iso- 
lated nodes  of  the  cane  when  planted  Will  germinate  and  grow  to  maturity. 

*'  If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  the  cane,  it  may  be  true  also  in  the  case  of  all  varieties 
of  plants  which  propagate  from  the  nodes  or  joints." 

The  perennity  of  mycelium,  E.  Boze  {Bui.  800.  Mycol.  France,  10 
(1894),  No.  2y  pp.  94-97). — The  author  found  several  specimens  of  Peziza 
ooccinea  during  the  month  of  February,  and  this  led  him  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  the  perennity  of  the  mycelium  of  a  large  number  of 
mushrooms.  He  gives  a  preliminary  list  of  genera  and  species  of  Ba- 
sidiomycetes  having  a  perennial  mycelium^  and  requests  the  reporting 
to  him  of  others  when  observed. 

8«anMl  reproduction  of  fungi,  P.  A.  Danokard  (Le  Boianieie,  189S,  6,  pp.  HI;  ab9. 
in  BoU  C€%thl.,6S  (1894),  10,  pp,  S24Sg7),'-kn  acconnt  of  the  methods  of  reprodno- 
tion  in  Uttilago,  DoiutanHa,  Entylomaf  Urocystis,  and  Tilletia. 

The  irrltabiUty  of  plants^  W.  Pfeffsr  (  Verhandh  Ges,  hot.  deui,  Naiurfartoh.  und 
Aerzte,  189S;  abs,  in  Bot  Ztg,,  6S  (1894),  pt,  g,  No,  2,  pp.  SS-U). 

The  chemical  irrltabiUty  of  fungi,  M.  Mitoshi  (BoL  Ztg,,  6B  (1894),  pt.  I,  No,  1, 
pp.  i-j^;  (i5«.  in  Bot.  Centhl,  58  (1894),  No,  5,  pp,  161''164). 

Eflfect  of  the  so-caUed  chemical  intensity  of  Ught  on  the  growth  of  plant 
organs^  J.  Wiesnbr  (Sitzungsber.  Wiener  Akad,  Wisaenech,,  10B,I,p,g01;  aba,  in  Natur- 
wi89,  Rnndech,,  9,  pp,  160-16S,  and  Chem,  Centhl,  65  (1894),  I,  No.  19,  p.  909), 

The  influence  of  mechanical  strain  on  the  growth  of  plants,  R.  Hrolrr  (Cohn^e 
Beitrdg,  Biol,  Pfianze,  6  (1898),  pp.  382-4S2;  aba,  in,  Bot.  Cenibl.,  68  (1894),  No.  9,  pp. 
t99-S01). 
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Morphological  studiee  of  Umbelliferae,  L.  G.  de  Lamartiere  CParis:  IS^S, 
pp.  BOO;  ahs,  in  Bot.  CenihL,  68  (1894),  No,  6,  pp,  815-218). 

Can  white  mustard  (Sinapie  alba)  asAimilatd  nitrogen?  B.  Hanstee^ 
(Tidskr.  norake  Landhr,,  1  (1894),  pp.  181-125). 

Notes  on  a  rapid  method  of  hardening  and  preparing  tissues  for  microscopic 
examination,  J.  Coats  (Jour,  of  Path,,  2  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  492-495), 

Reversion  in  plants,  L.  Breton  (Rev.  Eaux  et  Forets,  33  (1894),  No.  9,  pp.  210- 
213). 

Concerning  Oryza  clandestina,  F.  Buchknaxj  (Bot.  Ztg.,  52  (1894),  pi.  1,  No. 
4,  pp.  83-96). 

New  and  noteworthy  grasses,  F.  liAMSOV-ScRiB^JiR  (Torrey  Bui.  81,  pp,  828" 
230). 


BAGTERIOLOGT. 

The  physiological  action  of  the  soluble  products  of  certain  bacteria,  especi- 
ally Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus^  J.  Salyioli  (Berl.  klin.  Wochensohr,,  31,  pp. 
307-309;  ahs,  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  I,  No.  21,  p.  1006). 

Concerning  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin  by  means  of  microorganisms^  C« 
Fermi  and  Q,  Moxtesano  (CenthU  Baku  u.  Par.,  15  (1894),  No.  19  and  20,  pp.  722- 
727), 

An  apparatus  for  culture,  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  Zettnow  (Cenibl.  Baki.  ic 
Par.,  15  (1894),  No.  17,  pp.  638-642). 

The  period  of  incubation  of  microorganisms  of  the  air  and  water  in  nutritive 
gelatin  (Ann,  Miorographie,  1894,  3,  pp.  111-118). 

Concerning  gelatin  preparations,  H.  Timpe  (Centhl.  Baku  u.  Par,,  16  (1894),  No» 
17,  pp.  644-647). 

An  Improvement  in  plate  cultures,  E.  Freudexreich  (CeniU.  Baki.  u.  Par.,  16 
(1894)  No,  17,  pp,  643,  644). 

The  rdle  of  microbes  (Rev.  Sdentif.,  1894, 10,  pp.  289-294). 

Sachsia,  a  new  genus  of  yeast-like  fungus,  J.  C.  Bay  (Ber.  dent.  hoi.  Ge$.,  18 
(1894),  No.  4,  pp.  90-93. 

Behavior  of  cholera  bacilli  in  milk  and  dairy  products,  H.  Wbigmann  and  G. 
Zl&N  (Landw.  WookenbU  Schles.  Hoist.,  1894,  No,  19,  pp.  298, ; 


METEOBOLOGT. 

Notes  on  climate  of  Wyoming,  B.  0.  Bupfttm  ( Wyoming  8ta.  BuL 
17 J  pp.  36-45). — Observations  daring  1893  on  temperature,  barometric 
pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  dew-point,  movement  of  wind,  terres- 
trial radiation,  evaporation,  and  soil  temperatures  at  Laramie,  and  on 
temperature  and  precipitation  at  Lander,  Saratoga,  Sheridan,  Sun- 
dance, Wheatland,  Bates  Park  (Freeland),  and  Inyan  Kara  are  sum- 
marized.   The  general  summary  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 
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Annual  summary  of  meteorologiodl  ohservatioM  in  Wyoming, 


Laramie. 

Lander. 

Saratoga. 

Tempcratare  (deerees  F.) : 

Highest 

87. 2  (July  21) 

—  9. 2  (Feb.  27) 

45      (8ept.  14) 

0.5  (Dec.    2) 

94  (July  19) 

—10  (Feb.  14) 

45  (Jan.  26) 

8  (Mar.  22) 

89  (July  21) 
—18  (Jan.  16) 

Lowest 

J  i  ighest  daily  range 

bSi  (Jan.  30) 
6  (Apr.  26) 

Luwwt  daily  range 

1 1  i'^hest  annual  mean 

I .tiu  Aat.  flnniiAl  mAan ,.,,..,.. 

39  a 

Frusia 

JuneCand  Aug.l6 

3.48 

11  (Sept  8> 
0(Feh.  1,  Apr.  26, 

*^    ^"        56.9 
21.7 

9. 35  (July) 
37.526  (May-Oct.) 

23. 418  (Sept.  1) 

22.501  (Jan.  ::ii 

*23. 196 

SW.  and  IV. 

68  (May  25) 

127, 236. 8 

May  24,  25,  26,  27, 
Sept.  22. 23. 

June   14,  24,  Aug. 
15,27. 

Precipitation  (in.): 

Loweet  annnal 

TerreBtrial  radiation : 

Hieheat 

u<gu«ww 

Loweat - 

..  .        ' 

M*?an  relatlTe  humidity tt 

Mean  dew-point  r,,,^.,.,,,.»r.-x--. 

Evaporation  (in.) : 

Greatest  monthly 



Total  for  six  months     

Barometer: 

Highest       

Lowest.. ............................. 

1 

Mean 

Winds: 

Prevailing  direction 

Greatest  velocity  (miles  per  hoar)  . . . 
Milea  traveled  In  vear 

::::::*.i:.'::.::.'":. 

.. 

Sheridan. 

Sundance. 

Wheatland. 

Temperature  (degrees  F.) : 

Highest 

102  (July  20) 

-45  (Feb.    1) 

65  (Oct.   21) 

96  (July  22.  Ang.6) 

—31.5  (Jan.  31  j 

49  (Feb.  4) 

2  Feb.  5,  Apr.  24, 

(May  24).' 

lOB  (June  18) 

Lowest 

—16  (Jan.  28) 
65  (Mar  30) 
0  (Apr.  17) 

48.8 

Highest  daily  range 

Lowest  daily  range 

Highest  annual  mean  ................ 

0(Apr.29,Nov.l7) 

I/O  west  annual  mean 

Frosts 

May  27.  Sept.  23 

May  22,  Sept  23 

M^^.  Sept  «. 

*  Record  not  complete. 

The  average  annual  mean  temperature  for  the  6  experiment  farms 
and  Bates  Park  (Freeland)  was  42.7°  F.  The  greatest  annual  precip- 
itation, 19.26  inches,  occurred  at  Bates  Park.  The  average  precipita- 
tion for  the  year  for  places  furnishing  complete  records,  as  given  in  the 
table,  was  11.30  inches. 

"  During  the  year  1893  the  climate  has  been  exceptional  in  many 
respects  and  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  crops."  September  was 
colder  than  in  previous  years,  frosts  generally  appeared  earlier,  and 
precipitation  was  unusually  small. 

The  currents  of  the  G-reat  Lakes,  M.  W.  Harrington  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.y  Weather  Bureau  Bui.  B^  Feb.^  1894^  pp.  6  (folio),  maps  6). — ^The 
methods  used  and  the  results  obtained  in  a  study  of  the  currents  of  these 
lakes  during  the  navigation  seasons  of  1892  and  1893  by  means  of  float- 
ing bottles  are  reported,  and  a  map  of  each  lake  is  given  on  which  the 
probable  courses  of  the  floating  bottles  are  traced,  and  &om  these  cer- 
tain well-deflned  currents  are  outlined  on  a  general  current  chart  of  all 
the  Great  Lakes.    The  data  upon  which  these  charts  are  based  were  af* 
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follows:  For  Lake  Superior,  35  bottles  recovered  in  1892  and  36  in 
1893;  Lake  Michigan,  163  in  1892  and  35  in  1893;  Lake  Huron,  142  in 
1892  and  48  in  1893;  Lake  Erie,  66  in  1892  and  30  in  1893;  and  Lake 
Ontario,  55  in  1892  and  25  in  1893. 

Protection  from  lightning,  A.  MoAdib  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Weather 
Bureau  Oiroular^  Aprilj  1894,  pp.  20,  pis.  11). — This  is  a  circular  of 
information,  fn^ii^g  ^'  statistics  of  actual  losses,  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion in  language  free  from  technicalities,  a  collection  of  practical  rules 
for  guidance  in  selecting  and  maintaining  conductors,  and,  finally,  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  successful  use  of  protectors^"  viz,  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  at  Washington,  D.  0. 

The  statistics  reported  show  that  in  the  United.  States  during  the  4 
years  189(M93,  784  deaths  due  to  lightning  occurred — ^practically  all 
during  the  6  months  April  to  September — the  maximum  death  rate 
being  in  June  and  July.  During  tlie  8  years  ending  with  1892,  3,516 
fires  due  to  lightning  occurred,  involving  a  loss  of  f  12,663,835.  Dur- 
ing 9  years  ending  1892,  2,335  barns,  164  churches,  and  664  dwellings 
have  been  struck  by  lightning. 

"One  iDteresting  point  which  appears  to  he  shown  hy  statistical  studies  of  light- 
ning stroke  is  the  decreased  liahility  to  accident  in  thickly  settled  commnnitieb. 

"  It  may  he  said,  in  general,  that  the  risk  in  the  country  is  ^ve  times  greater  than  in 
the  city.  For  ordinary  dwelling  houses,  not  unduly  exposed  in  city  blocks,  lightning 
rods  are  hardly  necessary,  a  very  considerable  protection  being  afforded  by  the  tin 
roofing,  numerous  cornices,  gutters,  etc.  The  geological  as  weU  aa  the  topograph- 
ical conditions  may  have  some  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  lightning  stroke. 
According  to  the  authority  already  quoted,  ^  if  1  represents  the  frequency  of  light- 
ning stroke  in  a  chalk  formation,  2  will  represent  the  liability  for  marl,  7  for  clay,  9 
for  sand,  and  22  for  lonm. 

"  With  regard  to  trees,  the  oak  is  most  frequently  and  the  beech  the  le^t  fre- 
quently struck.  The  values  are  something  like,  if  1  represents  the  frequency  for 
the  beech  tree,  15  for  pines,  other  trees  generaUy  averaged  at  40,  and  54  for  oaks." 

The  different  kinds  of  lightning  flashes  and  the  function  and  value 
of  lightning  rods  are  discussed. 

''  The  statement  that  lightning  always  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance,  as  com- 
monly understood  and  stated,  needs  modification.  True  it  is  that  when  the  air  is 
strained  by  being  subjected  to  the  electrifications  of  cloud  and  eartb,  the  weakest 
spot  gives  away  first,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  in  line  with  some  small  elevated  knob  or 
surface;  but  it  is  equaUy  true,  and  is,  perhaps,  tbo  more  general  case,  that  when  a 
really  vigorous  disruptive  discharge  does  occur,  it  is  somewhat,  as  Dr.  Lodge  aptly 
puts  it,  like  an  *  avalanche.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  from  the  study  of  actual 
cases  where  buildings  have  been  struck  tiiat  lightning  often  disregards  entirely 
metaUic  surfaces  and  points.  What  we  should  first  know  is  whether  the  condition 
is  to  be  one  of  steady  strain '^  or  'impulsive  rush'*  discharge.  In  the  case  of 
'steady  strain"  the  metal  is  apt  to  influence  the  path  of  discharge;  in  the  ease  of  aa 
'impulsive  rush"  discharge  even  points  seem  to  lose  their  efficiency  and  become  •! 
little  use.  .  .  . 

"While  not  going  into  details  regarding  the  question  of  the  shape  of  the  rod,  let 
us. emphasize  the  fact,  so  recently  brought  out,  that  if  an  electric  current  flows 
steadily  in  one  direction  in  a  cylindrical  wire  its  intensity  is  the  same  in  all  por- 

'  Boyal  Prussian  Bureau  of  Statistics.  ^-^  , 
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tions  of  the  wire,  as  shown  by  Hertz,  bat  that  with  a  irarrent  of  an  osciUatory 
character,  i.  &,  a  current  which  rapidly  reverses  its  direction,  this  condition  no 
louger  holds,  and  if  the  direction  is  altered  very  rapidly  the  interior  of  the  wire — in 
our  case  the  lightning  rod — may  be  almost  free  from  current." 

Specific  directions  are  given  regarding  the  proper  construction  and 
maintenance  of  conductors  and  other  means  of  protection  against 
lightning,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  prevalent  misapprehensions 
^Hhat  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place;  that  the  most 
exposed  place  is  always  struck;  that  a  few  inches  of  glass  or  a  few  feet 
of  air  will  serve  as  a  competent  insulator  to  bar  the  progress  of  a  flash 
that  has  forced  its  way  through  a  thousand  feet  of  air,"  etc. 

Prompt  and  unremitting  efforts  to  restore  consciousness  in  persons 
struck  by  lightning  are  urged.  ^' There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
lightning  often  brings  about  suspended  animation  rather  than  somatic 
death  ...  No  records  suf&ciently  extended  and  authentic  are  avail- 
able to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  persons  strnck  by  lightning 
are  killed  outright.  I  know  of  but  one  record,  and  in  that  of  212 
persons  struck  74  were  killed." 

Mateorologioal  observations  (Arkanseu  Sta.  Bpt,  189S,  pp,  143, 144), — ^A  tabulated 
summary  of  observations  on  temperature,  rainfall,  and  cloudiness  from  May  to 
October,  1891,  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.  '' 

Meteorology  for  1892,  R.  D.  Newton  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1892,  pp.  JOl- 
716). — ^Tables  are  given  which  show  the  monthly  precipitation  since  1882;  a  daily 
record  of  direction  and  movement  of  wind  daring  each  month  of  1892;  a  daily  sun- 
shine record  for  1892,  and  a  monthly  summary  of  the  sunshine  record  May  1, 1885, 
to  January  1, 1893;  and  daily  readings  of  maximum,  minimum,  and  standard  ther- 
mometers for  each  month  of  the  year  1892. 

Meteorological  summary  for  North  Carolina  for  Maroh,  1894,  H.  B.  Battlb, 
C.  F.  VON  Hermann,  and  R.  Nunn  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Met.  Bal.  54,  pp.  S9^g, 
mope  g). — ^Notes  on  the  weather  and  detailed  summaries  of  observations  by  the  State 
weather  service  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  this  Department. 


SOILS. 

Conservation  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  S.  B.  Green  [Minnesota 
8ia.  Bui  32,  pp.  232-238). 

Synopsis. — ^Means  of  reducing  the  loss  of  soil  moisture  by  evaporation  are  dis- 
cussed. Wind-breaks  are  valuable  for  this  purpose,  but  mulching  is  shown 
to  be  especially  efieotive  by  the  results  of  experiments  and  observations  at  the 
station. 

The  three  ways  in  which  water  which  reaches  the  soil  is  dissipated — 
surface  drainage,  underground  drainage,  and  evaporation — ^are  briefly 
discussed,  and  means  of  lessening  the  loss  of  water  from  evaporation 
are  explained.  The  means  suggested  are  wind-breaks,  mulching,  and 
cultivation.  The  advantages  of  wind-breaks  are  deduced  largely  from 
theoretical  considerations,  but  results  of  quite  extensive  experience 
with  mulches  on  trees,  shrubs,  small  fruits,  and  grapes  on  the  station 
farm  are  reported.    The  water  content  of  soil  and  j 
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cultivated,  and  uncultivated  lands  at  different  dates,  as  determined  by 
H.  Snyder,  are  also  reported. 

The  results  of  these  observations  and  experiments  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

*'  (1)  The  water-holding  and  conseqaently  drought-resisting  qnalities  of  the  soil  are 
increased  by  the  addition  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 

"  (2)  The  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  from  the  snrface  of  the  soil  most  be  regarded 
as  the  prime  factor  in  robbing  the  soil  of  its  moisture. 

"  (3)  Anything  that  breaks  the  force  of  the  wind  may  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  growing  crops  by  lessening  the  evaporation. 

*'  (4)  Evaporation  from  the  soil  may  be  largely  prevented  by  the  nse  of  a  mulch  on 
the  surface. 

"  (5)  The  nse  of  a  mnlch  may  sometimes  increase  the  amount  of  water  in  the  upper 
1  foot  of  soil  on  1  acre  by  1,700  bbls.,  and  it  probably  exerts  as  much  Influence  on 
the  several  upper  feet  of  soil.  As  the  roots  of  corn  and  most  other  vigorous  plants 
penetrate  several  feet  into  the  soil,  the  increase  due  to  a  covering  of  mulch  must  be 
considerable. 

**  (6)  It  will  be  found  that  a  circular  plat  of  land  6  feet  in  diameter  that  is  mulched 
may  have  the  water  it  contains  increased  in  a  period  of  drought  by  8  gallons  in  the 
upper  2  feet  of  soil.    This  indicates  the  great  value  of  a  mulch  around  street  trees. 

''(7)  The  use  of  a  mulch  on  many  garden  crops  will  often  make  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure." 

InvestigatioiiB  on  nitrification,  E.  Godlewski  {Anzieg.  Akad. 
KraJcau,  Dec.,  1892;  dbs.  in  Centhl  agr.  Chem.,  22  {1893),  No.  12^ 
pp.  848-851^  and  in  Jour.  Ahsoc.  Anc.  iSUv.  Oembloux,  4  {1894),  No.  5, 
pp.  269j  270). — Experiments  to  determine  whether  the  organisms  of 
fermentation  derive  their  carbon  from  mineral  substances,  as  claimed 
by  Winogradsky;  or  are  dependent  upon  the  volatile  organic  sub- 
stances of  the  air  absorbed  by  the  nutrient  solution,  as  suggested  by 
Elfving,  are  reported  in  detail.    The  conclusions  reached  are  that — 

(1)  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  nitromonas  derive  their  carbon 
from  the  organic  substances  of  the  air. 

(2)  Nitromonas  placed  in  a  pure  mineral  solution  are  not  able  to 
assimilate  the  carbon  of  magnesium  carbonate. 

(3)  It  is  very  probable  that  these  organisms  find  the  carbon  which 
they  need  in  the  free  carbonic  acid  or  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  bicarbon- 
ates. 

These  investigations  also  confirm  the  opinion  widely  entertained 
that  free  nitrogen  is  formed  during  nitrification. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  nitromonas  find  in  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia  a  source  of  energy  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the 
dissociation  of  carbonic  acid. 

Methods  of  soil  analysis,  F.  H.  Webenskiold  {Rpt.  Ohem. 
Control  8ta.  Ohristiania,  1893,  pp.  29, 30).— The  solution  is  prepared  by 
digesting  150  gm.  of  fine  soil  with  500  cc.  of  10  per  cent  HGl  in  the 
cold  for  48  hours  with  frequent  shaking  (carbonates  that  may  be  pres- 
ent are  previously  saturated  with  HOI).  The  solution  is  filtered  through 
a  dry  filter. 

Determination  of  lime. — ^Lime  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  50  cc.  (corresponding  to  15  gm.  of  soil)  are  boiled  iura 
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100  cc.  flask  with  a  little  KGIO3,  nearly  neutralized  ^th  ammonia,  and 
then  boiled  with  sodium  acetate,  which  will  precipitate  the  greater  j)ot- 
tiou  of  the  iron,  silica,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  solution  is  cpoled 
rapidly,  made  up  to  100  cc.,  and  passed  through  a  dry  filter;  50  cc.  (cor- 
responding to  7.5  gm.  of  the  original  sample)  is  strongly  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  and  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  oxalate  with 
heating.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  ignited  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible over  a  blast  lamp  for  about  10  minutes,  dissolved  in  a  measure^l 
quantity  of  dilute  HCl  of  known  strength,  and  titrated  with  a  baryta 
solution.  The  solution  must  be  previously  filtered  if  turbid  or  colored 
from  undissolved  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese. 

Determination  0/ potash  and  phosphoric  acid, — One  hundred  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  the  filtrate  is  measured  into  a  200  cc,  flask  and  oxidized  ^th 
25  to  30  cc.  of  a  saturated  bromin  solution  (the  oxidation  is  often  incom- 
plete). The  solution  is  then  boiled  until  the  bromin  is  driven  ofl",  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia  and  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  cooled, 
filled  to  mark,  and  filtered.  Fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  first  on  a  water  bath,  then  in  an  air  bath;  the 
ammonia  salts  are  carefully  volatilized  and  about  1  cc.  of  a  saturated 
oxalic  acid  solution  is  added  to  the  residue,  again  evaporated,  and  care* 
fully  ignited.  Organic  matter  is  destroyed  by  this  method,  and  salts 
of  heavy  metals  changed  into  carbonates.  The  alkalies  are  then  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  a  little  HCl  added,  and  the  potash  determined 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  carbonate 
and  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  transferred  to  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little 
boi]ingwat>er  to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  ammonia  salts,  boiled 
with  concentrated  H2SO4  (silica  precipitated),  made  up  to  100  cc.  in  a 
graduated  flask  and  filtered.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  in 
the  usual  way  in  500  cc.  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  15  gm.  of  the 
sample). — ^P.  w.  woll. 

Soil  temperatures,  R.  D.  Newtoh  {New  York  State  Sta,  RpU  189S,pp,  7 17-798), ^K 
tabulated  record  for  1892  of  tri-daily  readings  of  soil  thermometers  at  depths  of  from 
1  to  18  in.  is  given. 

Soil  temperatures,  B.C. Buffum  {Wyoming  Sta,  Bui,  17,  p,4X),'—k  table  shows 
the  weekly  means  of  observations  at  depths  of  from  3  to  72  in.  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
during  the  year  1893. 

ResearcheB  on  the  behavior  of  soils  toward  water,  A.  Peiffek  {Rev,  Agron,, 
S  {1894)f  No.  If  pp,  9^14), — A  brief  r6sum6  of  the  work  of  Wollny  on  the  absorption, 
percolation,  and  eraporation  of  soil  water;  of  A.MUller  on  the  effect  of  frost;  and 
ef  R.  Sachsse,  A.  Becker,  and  T.  Schlosing  on  the  effect  of  the  flocculation  of  clay  by 
fime  on  the  movement  of  soil  water. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  certain  soils  of  the  arrondissement  of  B^ziers, 
H.  Laoatu  and  L.  Semichon.— A  65-page  pamphlet  reporting  results  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  analyses,  with  description  of  samples  of  44  samples  of  soils  with  corre- 
sponding snbsoils  made  at  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  of  Moutpellier. 

Agrionltnral  charts  of  the  canton  of  Fert^-soas-Jooarre,  G atellibr  ( Compt» 
Mtnd,,  118  (1894),  No,  gl,  pp,  1167-1170),— A  brief  discussion  of  the  practical  value  of 
Ibis  chart,  wbioh  is  based  upon  a  careful  agricultural  survey  and  shows  the  area  and 
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geological  origin  of  the  soils  of  this  locality,  their  chemical  and  physical  character, 
and  the  fertilizers  needed. 

Concerning  nitrification,  G.  Tolombi  {Staz,  Sper,  Jgr.  Hal.,  26  {1894),  No.  3,  pp, 
246-t6S), — ^A  review  of  the  sahject  and  a  record  of  the  anthor's  experiments  and 
observations  on  the  conditions  under  which  nitrification  occnrs. 

On  the  utiliBation  of  marahea,  U.  Sverdrup  {Ttd9kr,  nortke  Landbr,,  1  (1894),  pp, 
li5'170). 

The  valuation  of  arable  aoila  on  a  aoientifio  atatiatical  baais»  G.  Thoms  (Jour, 
Landw,,  42  (1894),  lio,  1,  pp.  1-31,  fig.  1,  dgm.  2).— This  is  substantially  a  reprint  of 
an  article  pnblished  in  Mitt,  kaieerl.  Uvl&nd,  gemeinUig  (fkon,  Soo,,  1893,  No.  13,  and 
already  abstracted  (£.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  418). 
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laeather  refuse,  its  value  in  agriculture,  J.  B.  Lindsey  {AgHeulr 
tural  Science,  8  {1894\  Ko.  2^  pp.  49-61;  No.  3j  pp.  98-108).— The  author 
reviews  mf^thods  which  have  been  employed  to  render  the  nitrogen  of 
leather  available  to  growing  plants ;  pot,  plat,  and  field  experiments  with 
leather  waste  ss  a  fertilizer  for  different  crops;  and  work  on  artificial 
digestion  and  nitrification  of  leather.  He  then  reports  the  results  of 
experiments  by  himself  on  the  method  (proposed  by  Dabney)  of  detecting 
leather  in  fertilizers  by  means  of  a  phosphoric  acid  solution  of  phosphate 
of  iron;  on  the  digestibility  in  pepsin  and  pancreas  solutions  of  raw 
leather  and  leather  which  had  been  heated  with  water  in  a  pressure 
bottle  at  llQo  0.  for  6  hours,  as  compared  with  that  of  tankage  and  dried 
blood ;  and  in  treating  leather  with  different  amounts  and  strengths  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  drying  with  bone  ash  or  floats,  tests  being  made  in 
the  resulting  product  for  tannic  acid. 

'^The  results  of  the  combined  experiments  in  the  field  and  in  pots,  together  with 
artificial  digestion  experiments  and  nitrification  experiments,  indicate  that  leatiier, 
either  raw,  roasted,  or  steamed,  is  a  very  slow  acting  form  of  nitrogen  as  a  source  of 
plant  food.  .  .  .  Carefully  conducted  experiments  by  Wagner  give  it  a  relative 
yalue  of  20,  nitrate  of  soda  being  equal  to  100.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  at  onr 
command  it  would  seem  that  this  figure  about  expresses  its  relative  worth  as  a  direct 
source  of  plant  food.  .  .  . 

''Artificial  digestion  experiments  show  that  the  nitrogen  in  either  untreated, 
steamed,  or  roasted  leather  after  being  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  has  a  digesti- 
bility of  70  per  cent.  If  pot  and  field  experiments  corroborate  the  digestion  experi- 
ments, it  would  make  plain  that  the  nitrogen  in  leather  after  being  thus  treated 
would  be  as  available  as  a  source  of  plant  food  as  the  nitrogen  in  the  average  fish, 
blood,  etc. 

^'Wlietbcr  it  would  be  practicable  from  an  economical  standpoint  to  thus  utilize 
the  leather  waste  is  of  course  another  question  which  must  be  answered  by  practical 
experiments.  .  .  . 

''The  various  experiments  made  would  indicate  that  leather,  sulphuric  acid,  water, 
and  floats' should  be  mixed  in  about  the  following  relative  proportions: 
2,000  lbs.  50^  B.  sulphuric  acid. 
600  lbs.  ground  leather. 
800  lbs.  water. 
3.700  lbs.  floats. 
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"The  resaltlng  nixtare,  when  in  fairly  dry  condition,  woold  weigh  approximately 
5,000  lbs.,  ahrinlcing  about  18  to  20  per  oent.  It  would  have  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing composition : 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 18.00 

Available  phosphoric  acid 8.60 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid 2. 00 

Total  phosporlc  acid 10.50 

Total  nitrogen 0. 90 

"Two  thousand  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  take  up  more  than  600  lbs.  of 
leather  and  render  the  leather  70  i>er  cent  digestible." 

Cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  in  Norway  in  1892,  F.  H. 
Werenskiold  {yarak  Landmandsbladj  13  {1894),  pp.  97-99).— The 
exx)erinieDts  were  condncted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sm&lenene 
County  Agricolcural  Society,  and  the  analytical  work  was  done  by  the 
Chemical  Control  Station  at  Christiania.  Seven  farmers  reported  results 
during  1892.  Barley  was  in  all  cases  grown  on  3  experimental  plats. 
Of  these,  plats  1  and  2  received  Thomas  slag  phosphate  and  superphos- 
phate, respectively,  while  plat  3  received  no  phosphoric  acid.  The 
quantities  of  fertilizers  applied  and  size  of  plats  are  not  given  in  the 
report.  The  average  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  grain  and  straw 
produced  was  as  follows: 

Compo$ition  of  ash  of  grain  and  straw  from  differently  treated  plats. 


"Sitrogesk. 


PlAt  1,  ThoniMsla^ 

Plat  2,  Buperphospnate. 
Plat  3,  no  phosphate  .... 


Grain. 


P«reent, 
1.72 
1.69 
1.80 


Phoe< 

phorio 

acid. 


Percent. 
0.98 
0.92 
0.92 


Potash. 


Nitrogen. 


Percent. 
0.63 
0.60 
0.68 


Straw. 


Percent. 
0.45 
0.48 
0.60 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Percent. 
0.22 
0.22 
0.23 


Potash. 


Per  cent. 
I.(y9 
1.51 
1.47 


The  following  average  yield  of  grain  and  straw  were  obtained: 

Average  yields  of  grain  and  straw. 

• 

Grain. 

Straw. 

platl  - 

79.7 
63.1 

Kg. 
1 44  1 

Plat  2 

138  6 

Plats 

114.2 

The  average  increase  in  yield  per  ar  (=  one  fourth  acre)  with  fertili- 
zers on  plats  1  and  2  over  plat  3  was  61.8  kg.  of  grain  and  89.7  of  straw 
with  Thomas  slag  phosphate,  and  49.8  kg.  of  grain  and  73.2  of  straw 
with  superphosphate. — ^P.  w.  woll. 

Commercial'  fertilizers,  P.  Oollieb  and  L.  L.  Yan  Slyke 
{yew  York  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1892,  pp.  209-221,  4.95-5<^P).— Remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  fertilizer  control,  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law, 
a  schedule  of  trade  values  for  1892  and  1893  and  notes  on  valuation, 
statistics  of  the  fertilizer  trade  in  New  York,  and  tabulated  analyses 
of  247  brands  of  fertilizers  examined  during  the  yeaargitized  by  v^u'^^^iC 
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Of  the  247  brands  analyzed  32  were  accompanied  by  guaranties  of 
definite  amounts  of  each  of  the  fertilizing  -constituents,  while  in  case 
of  215  brands  the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  were  guaranteed^ 

"In  the  32  samples  in  which  a  definite  amount  of  each  constituent  was  guaranteed 
the  average  quantity  guaranteed  and  found  was  as  foUows : 

ConstituenU  guaranteed  and  found  in  oommeroUU  ferHlizer$, 


Guaranteed  . 
Foimd 


Nitrogen. 


Percent. 
2.785 
3.171 


Ayailable 

phosphoric 

aoid. 


Fer  cent. 
a.  638 
».450 


Potash. 


Pereent. 
5.04D 
5.878 


''  Or  an  excess  of  13.9  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  of  9.4  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and 
of  6.7  of  potash  over  the  guaranteed  amount.  ... 

"  Of  the  215  samples  where  minimum  and  mazimmn  amounts  were  given  as  guar- 
anteed, the  average  results  are  as  follows : 

Minimum  and  maximum  oon$titvMitt  guaranteed  and  amount  found  in  oommendal  fer^ 

tilieer$. 


Minimum  guaranteed 
Maximum  guaraut«ed 
Found 


Nitrogen. 


Percent. 
1.984 
2.960 
2.251 


Available  I 
phoBphorio     Potaah. 
acid. 


Percent 

8.446 

10.600 

0.389 


Percent. 
8.0U 
8.980 
8.871 


"  Or  an  excess  of  13.4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  of  10.6  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  of  10.7  of  potash  over  the  minimum  amount  guaranteed;  while  the  maximum 
amounts  guaranteed  were  19.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  13.5  of  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  18  of  potash  greater  than  the  actual  amounts  of  each  of  these  constitu- 
ents found  to  be  present.'' 

Beplies  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent  out  during  1891  and  1892  to  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers  doing  business  in  the  State  show  the  aggregate 
sales  in  the  State  in  1892  to  have  been  92,020  tons. 

Fertilizer  inspection  and  analysis  in  Vermont,  J.  L.  Hills  and 
B.  O.  White  {Vermont  8ta. Bui.  41^  pp.  16). — This  includes  the  sched- 
ule of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  for  1893  and  1894;  notes  on 
valuation;  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  79  samples  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials,  including  various  factory-mixed  fertilizers,  wood  ashes, 
muck,  and  tankage;  a  comparison  of  the  values  of  fertilizers  licensed 
in  1893  and  1894,  and  a  review  of  10  years  of  fertilizer  insi>ection  in 
Vermont. 

''  The  comparison  of  the  average  composition  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  this 
year  with  those  of  the  past  10  years  shows  that  the  1894  goods  ai%  of  poorer  quality 
than  any  sold  during  this  time.  The  average  selling  price  is  lower  than  ever  before, 
being  85  cts.  less  than  last  year,  but  the  average  valuation  is  $1.62  less  than  in  1898, 
based  on  the  same  (1894)  trade  values. . 

''  Since  1885  over  90  different  brands  of  fertilizers  have  been  sold  in  Vermont.  Sell- 
ing prices  have  dropped  17  per  cent  and  valuations  20.  The  percentage  of  cost  over 
valuation  was  least  in  1889  and  is  most  now.    Owing  to  thd^Jtdi^  IdicSH^nitro. 
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gen  and  phosphoric  acid  the  bnyer  does  not  pay  as  mnch  now  for  plant  food  a%  10 
years  ago,  yet  he  pays  more  than  at  any  time  daring  the  past  6  years/' 

Experiments  in  green  manuring  at  Alnarp  (Sweden),  1893  (Tidakr.  LandimSn^ 
15  {1894),  pp.  U6,  246). 

Green  manuring  vs.  stable  manure,  P.  Wagner  (Braunaohw,  landw.  Ztg.,  6$ 
(1894)  f  No,  20,  pp.  89,  90;  No.  21,  pp.  95,  94.)— A  controversial  article  on  the  value  of  the 
nitrogen  in  chemical  fertilizers,  in  green  man  ares,  and  in  stable  manure. 

The  use  and  value  of  poudrette,  J.  H.  Vogel  (Deut.  landw.  Presae,  21  (1894), 
No.  44,  pp.  434,  435.) — A  popular  paper  on  the  fertilizing  value  of  poudrette  and  the 
couditions  under  which  its  use  is  advantageoas. 

The  value  of  peat  for  cleaning  and  disinfection,  L.  F.  Nilson  (Tldakr, 
Lavdtm&n,  15  (1894),  pp.  311-315,  329-333,  347-351). 

Phosphoric  acid  from  different  sources,  Maercksr  ( Weaipreu$$.  landw.  MltU; 
ah$.  in  Filhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  43  (1894),  No.  10,  pp.  317-321).— The  agricultural  value 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  superphosphate,  bone  meal,  prepared  phosphate 
meal,  and  floats,  as  determined  by  experiments. 

Phosphatic  fertilizers,  Maizii&res  (L'EngraU,  9  (1894),  No.  21,  pp.  492, 493), 

Determination  of  the  value  of  commercial  potash,  O.  Bernheimer  (Chem.  Ztg., 
18  (1894),  No.  40,pp.  742,  743). 

Potash  and  soda  for  crops,  P.  Colijer  (Cultivator  and  Country  Oemileman,  1894, 
May  31). 

Potash  and  soda,  W.  F.  Massrt  (Southern  Planter,  1894,  June). 

Contributions  from  Alnarp  laboratory  (Sweden) :  I,  fertilizers  and  amend- 
ments (Tidekr.  Landtmdn,  15  (1894), pp. 227-232). 

Fertilizer  inspection  and  analysis  in  North  Carolina,  H.  B.  Battle  (North  Car- 
olina Sta.  Special  Bui.  21,  pp.  2).— TAbxi\a,ied  analyses  and  valuations  of  15  brands  of 
fertilizers. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  H.  A.  Huston  (Special  Bui.  Purdue  University,  May,  1894, 
pp.  ^2).— Statistics  are  given  of  the  fertilizer  trade  in  Indiana  in  1893,  with  com- 
ments on  changes  in  the  character  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  data  relating 
to  amoant  of  plant  food  removed  from  the  soil  in  different  farm  crops,  ill astrat ions 
of  the  returns  that  can  be  secured  from  the  use  of  fertilizers,  notes  on  valuation 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  State  fertilizer  control,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  247 
brands  of  fertilizers  legally  on  sale  in  Indiana,  May,  1894. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

The  culture  of  barley  for  malting  purposes,  H.  SOHjEBNiNa 
( Ugeskr.  Landmdnd^  39  (1894),  pp.  146^  147). — The  author,  who  is  director 
of  the  Yj  Garlsberg  chemical  laboratory  at  Copenhagen,  takes issae  with 
Sonne  in  his  conclusions  drawn  from  the  culture  experiments  with  bar- 
ley conducted  by  the  Danish  Agricultural  Society  (E.  8.  E.,  6,  p.  716). 
Looking  at  the  question  from  the  brewer's  standpoint,  he  says  there 
are  only  two  factors  to  be  considered  in  judging  the  malting  properties 
of  a  sample  of  barley,  viz,  its  purity  and  its  power  of  germination. 
Under  the  former,  color  is  to  be  noted,  but  is  not  of  prime  importance. 
By  far  the  most  important  factor  for  the  malting  is  the  germination. 
If  this  is  perfect  the  first  condition  of  a  good  product  and  a  good  yield 
is  at  hand. 

The  total  nitrogen  content  and  the  mealiness  can  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  deemed  of  importance  in  considering  this  question.  The 
nitrogen  in  barley  is  present  in  various  organic  combinations  of  di"" 
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ferent  properties,  the  relative  proportions  of  which  are  almoist  ankiiown 
to  US.  It  is  more  a  question  of  the  composition  of  the  iiitrogenoas 
compounds  than  of  the  quantities  of  these  present.  In  14  samples  of 
malt  it  was  found  that  from  28  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of 
the  barley  went  into  the  wort.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  latter 
depends  less  on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  barley  than  on  the 
process  of  malting  practiced. 

The  yield  of  extract  decreases  as  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  bai-ley 
increases,  viz,  about  2  per  cent  for  every  3  per  cent  of  protein  con- 
tained in  the  barley.  The  author  states  that  this  has  an  influence  only 
on  the  market  value  of  the  barley  and  not  on  its  value  for  malting  pur- 
poses. He  considers  the  mealiness  of  the  barley  of  no  importance  in 
judging  its  malting  value,  and  quotes  Prof.  Gronlund  {Tidsskr.  Lan- 
dokon.j  1882,  p.  654),  whose  investigations  show  that  even  a  very  hard 
barley  may  be  changed  almost  entirely  to  a  soft  barley  during  the  ger- 
mination by  the  action  of  water  for  an  extended  period.  These  results 
were  confirmed  by  Nielsen  ( Ugeskr,  Landmdnd,  1883). — ^F.  w.  woll. 

Ezperiments  with  different  phosphates  on  red  clover,  B.  yon 
LiEBENBERG  {Mitt.  VcT.  Ford.  landw.  Verauehs.  Oesterr.,  1893,  No.  8, 
pt.  II,  pp.  151-153). — ^It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  leguminous 
plants  respond  to  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  but  do 
not  require  applications  of  nitrogen,  and  it  i^  a  common  practice  to 
depend  upon  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer  applied  to 
the  cereal  crop  in  which  clover  is  usually  sown  to  supply  the  following 
crop  of  clover  with  this  element. 

The  observation  of  the  author  that  manuring  of  cereals  with  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  on  the  soils  used  often  proved  unprofitable,  and 
doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  after  action  of  phosphoric  acid  applied  to 
previous  crops,  led  to  the  institution  of  experiments  to  determinewhether 
direct  manuring  of  clover  with  phosphoric  acid  is  economical  and 
whether  the  cheaper  insoluble  phosphates  might  not  be  substituted  for 
the  expensive  superphosphates  for  this  purpose.  Ground  Thomas  slag, 
steamed  bone  meal,  Eedonda  phosphate,  bone  ash,  and  spodinm  super- 
pliosphate  were  applied  November  5  at  rates  of  60  and  120  kg.  per 
hectare  to  clover  seeded  in  rye  on  triplicate  plats  (containing  160  sq. 
m.)  of  soil  of  known  composition,  4  plats  remaining  nnmanured. 

The  tabulated  yields  of  hay  at  2  cuttings  show  that  spodium  super- 
phosphate was  the  only  manure  which  increased  the  yield,  and  that  the 
use  of  this  fertilizer  was  profitable.  The  plats  receiving  the  crude  phoi- 
phates  actually  gave  a  lower  yield  than  those  receiving  no  fertilizer. 

The  results  with  the  superphosphate  seemed  to  be  due  t>o  the  more 
complete  diffusion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  this  material  in  the  soil. 
With  the  crude  phosphates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  small  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  which  became  available  remained  in  the  surface  layer 
of  the  soil  and  was  exhausted  by  the  clover  in  its  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  but  when  the  plant  developed  and  its  roots  spread  out  in  the 
lower  layers  of  the  soil  it  suffered  from  a  deficienc^gifi^f  phosphoric  acid. 
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Another  point  of  special  interest  observed  in  these  exi>eriments  was 
that  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  were  beneticial  to  clover  on  soil 
which  was  not  actually  poor  in  phosphoric  acid  and  on  which  cereals  do 
not  generally  respond  to  applications  of  this  element  of  plant  food. 

Field  experiments  with  corn,  1893,  O.  £.  Mobbow  and  F.  D. 
Oabdneb  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui  Sly  ^.  333-360). 

BynopHs. — AoooimtB  are  given  of  exporiments  in  the  foUowing  lines:  (1)  Test  of 
YArieties,  (2)  time  of  planting,  (3)  depth  of  planting,  (4)  thickness  of  planting, 
(6)  planting  Id  hills  and  drills,  (6)  frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation,  (7)  root- 
pruning,  (8)  continuous  cropping  o«.  a  rotation  of  crops,  (9)  time  of  harvestings 
and  (10)  cross  fertilization.  The  results  of  these  and  previous  experiments  at 
the  station  favor  (1)  medium  maturing  varieties  with  ears  above  the  average  in 
size,  (2)  planting  from  May  10  to  15,  (3)  shallow  p'lanting,  (4)  planting  from 
about  12,000  to  24,000  kernels  per  acre,  (5)  either  hills  or  drills,  (6)  only  enough 
cultivation  to  keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  and  surface  well  stirred,  (7)  the 
avoidance  of  root-pruning,  (8)  rotation  of  crops,  (9)  late  harvesting,  and  (10) 
cross  breeding  to  increase  yield. 

The  experiments  in  1893  were  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in 
Bulletin  25  of  the  station  (E.  8.  B.,  4,  p.  409).  As  in  previous  years, 
the  experiments  were  conducted  on  dark-colored,  fertile  prairie  soil 
about  18  in.  deep,  with  a  yellow  clay  subsoil.  As  a  rule,  there  were 
4  plants  in  hills  3|  feet  apart  each  way.  For  the  3  months  beginning 
June  11  the  rainfall  was  only  0.94  in.  The  temperature  during  all  the 
growing  season  was  somewhat  below  the  average. 

Varieties  (pp.  337-351). — The  test  of  varieties  occupied  119  plats. 
The  results  are  given  as  heretofore  in  detail  in  tables,  summaries,  and 
general  notes.  Mixtures  of  2  and  4  varieties  in  4  out  of  5  caaes  gave 
larger  yields  than  the  single  varieties,  a  result  directly  opposed  to  that 
secured  in  1892.  '^  Ko  variety  has  been  shown  to  be  greatly  superior 
to  the  others,  nor  has  it  been  shown  that  the  yield  depends  upon  either 
the  color  of  the  kernel  or  on  the  exact  shape  of  either  the  ear  or 
kernel.'* 

Time  of  planting  (pp.  351-353). — Burr  White  was  planted  at  intervals 
of  a  week  from  May  6  to  June  17.  The  largest  yield  was  from  plant- 
ing May  13,  closely  followed  by  the  planting  of  May  6.  "  Taking  the 
average  of  6  years,  the  largest  yield  was  from  planting  May  11  to  16, 
with  but  little  decrease  in  yield  from  planting  anytime  from  April  27 
to  May  23.'^ 

Depth  of  planting  (p.  3.53).— The  results  of  planting  corn  at  depths  of 
from  1  to  7  in.  during  5  years  are  tabulated.  The  yields  decreased  as 
the  depth  of  planting  increased. 

Thickness  of  planting  (pp.  353-355). — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  for 
experiments,  in  which  from  1  to  4  kernels  were  planted  in  hills  from  3  to 
60  in.  apart.  ^^The  result  of  all  trials  at  the  station  clearly  indicates 
that  in  average  seasons.,  in  central  Illinois  at  least,  a  lessened  yield 
may  be  expectt^d  if  the  number  of  stalks  is  less  than  3  in  a  hill." 
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Hills  V8.  drills  (p.  355). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  an 
experiment  occupying  10  plats.  ^'In  no  year  ont  of  the  6  was  any 
material  difference  shown  in  the  yield  of  com,  whether  planted  in  liilla 
or  drills,  where  equal  numbers  of  kernels  were  planted." 

Frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation  (pp.  355,  356). — Ordinary  and  fre- 
quent cultivation  at  different  depths  were  compared  with  mere  removal 
of  the  weeds  on  11  plats.  Taking  the  average  of  5  years,  shallow  cul- 
tivation produced  5.9  bus.  per  acre  more  than  deep,  and  scraping  the 
surface  2.7  bus.  more  than  deep  cultivation. 

Root-pruning  (p.  357). — In  1893  alternate  rows  of  corn  were  root- 
pruned  and  yielded  78.8  bus.  per  acre;  the  rows  not  root-pruned  yielded 
1(K).3  bus.  per  acre. 

Continuous  com  cropping  contrasted  with  rotation  of  crops  (pp.  357, 
358). — ^Tabulated  data  give  the  results  secured  during  the  last  6  years 
on  half-acre  plats  which  had  been  under  test  for  18  years.  On  3  plats 
corn  was  grown  continuously,  and  on  1  corn  and  oats,  without  manure, 
alternated.  On  6  unfertilized  plats  corn  was  grown  for  2  successive  years 
in  a  6  years'  rotation,  consisting  of  corn,  oats,  and  clover.  On  1  of  the 
plats,  continuously  in  com,  barnyard  manure  was  applied  annually  at  the 
rate  of  24  two  horse  wagon  loads  per  acre;  on  another  plat  differentcom- 
mercial  fertilizers  were  used,  and  still  another  was  unfertilized.  As 
the  average  of  the  yields  for  the  last  6  years  the  plats  manured  with 
barnyard  manure  yielded  more  than  the  rotation  plats  without  manure; 
but  in  the  dry  seasons  of  1887  and  1893  the  rotation  plats  yielded  more 
than  the  plat  with  barnyard  manure.  <<The  yields  from  the  plat  to 
which  no  fertilizers  were  applied  have  practically  equaled  those  from 
that  to  which  commercial  manures  have  been  applied ;  but  they  fell 
far  short  of  those  frt)m  the  rotation  plats,  and  seemed  below  those  from 
the  plat  on  which  the  corn  was  grown  in  rotation  with  oats." 

Time  of  harvesting  (pp.  358,  359). — Corn  cut  early  with  the  ears 
mostly  in  the  roasting-ear  stage  and  the  husks  and  leaves  green  yielded 
2,521  lbs.  of  com  per  acre;  harvested  when  most  of  the  ears  were 
glazed  and  when  a  few  husks  and  leaves  were  becoming  dry  the  yield 
was  3,232  lbs.  Late  harvesting  when  the  corn  was  fully  ripe  resulted 
in  a  yield  of  3,874  lbs.  Both  early  and  late  harvesting  gave  a  larger 
yield  of  stover  than  harvesting  at  an  interniediate  date. 

Cross  fertilization  (pp.  359,  3G0). — ^Three  plats  were  planted  with  corn 
from  self-fertilized  ears  and  3  others  with  com  resulting  from  cross 
fertilization  between  different  stalks  of  the  same  variety.  "  In  every 
instance  the  cross-fertilized  ear  produced  the  largest  yield  and  the 
stalks  were  visibly  larger,"  but  the  self  fertilized  ears  were  more  uni- 
form in  character. 

Four  plats  were  planted  with  four  cross-bred  ears  each,  the  result  of 
crossing  2  varieties.  In  3  out  of  four  cases  the  yield  from  the  cross 
was  greater  than  the  average  yield  of  the  parent  varieties,  the  average 
difference  being  2.3  bus.  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  crosses.  ^  t 
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Rate  of  growth  and  chemical  composition  of  the  com  plant, 
B.  H.  Fabeington  {Illinois  8ta.  Bui  31,  pp.  361-^81). 

S^nopM, — Tabulated  data  giving  the  height  of  plants,  weight  of  dry  matter,  and 
meteorological  conditions  for  each  week  of  the  growing  season  for  the  years  1889, 
1890, 1891,  and  1892.  The  composition  of  the  green  plant  for  each  week  of  the 
growing  season  of  1892  is  given  in  tables  and  general  notes.  The  data  show 
that  the  increase  in  dry  matter  continued  about  4  weeks  after  the  plant  had 
reached  its  maxinaum  height.  An  experiment  in  germinating  com  seeds  showed 
that  the  loss  of  dry  matter  during  geimination  was  considerable. 

In  these  experiments  the  following  varieties  of  corn  were  used :  In 
1889,  Edmunds,  planted  May  4;  in  1890,  Burr  White,  planted  May  5; 
in  1891,  Learning,  planted  May  9;  in  1892,  Burr  White,  planted  June 
3.  From  6  to  226  stalks  were  measured  each  week,  and  3  samples,  each 
consisting  of  3  plants,  were  analyzed  weekly.  The  average  percentage 
of  the  total  height  and  dry  matter  made  each  week  after  the  time  when 
the  plants  were  1  foot  high  was  as  follows,  the  figures  being  the  aver- 
age results  for  4  years: 

Percentage  of  growth  in  height  and  inoreaee  in  dry  matter ,  1889^9fi, 


Week. 


Growth     Increase  in 
in  height,    dry  matter. 


Week. 


Growth 
in  height. 


Increase  ia 
dry  matter. 


First.... 
Seeond... 
Thinl.... 
Foorth  .. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth.... 
Sexenth  . 


Per  cent. 
11.6 
8.8 
11.8 
14 

20.3 
12 
12.7 


PereeiU. 


0.6 

2 

3.2 

6.2 
13.6 
10.3 


Eighth  

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh... 
Twelfth  .... 
Thirteenth  . 
Fourteenth. 


Per  cent 
8.2 


Percent 
10 

11.2 
4.3 
11 
7 

8.4 
8.6 


The  proportionate  growth  for  corresponding  weeks  in  1889,  1890, 
and  1891  was  quite  uniform.  In  1892,  when  the  corn  was  planted  late, 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  growth  was  made  later  in  the  season  than 
in  the  other  years. 

*'  The  higher  the  temperature  the  better  the  corn  growth,  and  according  to  the 
obeervations  made  heat  seemed  to  be  more  beneficial  than  rain,  llie  most  rapid 
growth  in  height  was  made  when  the  com  was  between  3  and  6  ft.  tall.  It  grew  2 
It.  per  week  for  2  weeks  in  snccession  the  last  of  June,  1890.  The  excessive  rain  of 
April,  May,  and  Jnne^  1892,  prevented  the  same  growth  of  corn  as  in  the  previous 
years  during  these  months,  but  about  3  in.  in  height  per  day  was  made  in  the  last 
week  in  July,  1892.  The  table  shows  that  in  the  first  3  years  the  corn  reached  its 
maximum  height  8  weeks  after  it  was  1  ft.  high,  but  in  1892  it  kept  on  increasing  in 
height  for  10  weeks  from  this  time. 

"No  uniform  relation  between  growth  of  plant  and  meteorological  conditions  can 
be  exactly  traced  from  these  figures,  which  cover  a  period  of  4  years  of  observations." 

In  1892,  when  the  corn  was  planted  about  a  month  later  than  usual, 
the  green  corn  plants  were  analyzed  each  week.  The  figures  show  that 
the  plants  attained  their  maximum  height  August  19,  their  greatest 
weight  of  water  August  26,  and  their  greatest  weight  of  dry  matter 
September  16. 

"When  a  com  plant  has  reached  its  total  growth  in  height  it  has  attained  only 
one  lialf  the  weight  of  dry  substance  it  will  gain  if  left  to  grow  to  maturity.    .    . 
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'*  [One  hundred  ponnds  of]  young  com  planta  2  ft.  high  contained  m  much  pro- 
tein and  ash  as  the  same  quantity  of  fully  mature  com,  although  the  young  corn 
plant  has  90  and  the  ripe  plant  only  60  per  cent  of  water.  This  does  not  hold  true 
of  the  other  constituents,  however.  The  fiber,  starch,  etc.,  in  100  lbs.  of  the  ripe 
plant  is  nearly  10  times  that  in  the  young  com.  The  relation  between  the  nitroge- 
nous (protein)  and  carbonaceous  (fiber,  starch,  etc.)  constituents  is  as  1  to  3  in  the 
yonng  plant  and  as  1  to  13  in  the  ripe  com  plant  in  September  and  October. 

**  One  hundred  lbs.'  com  2  ft.  high  contained  1.8  lbs.  ash,  2.8  lbs.  nitrogenous 
matter^  6.2  lbs.  carbonaceous,  and  89.2  lbs.  water. 

"  One  hundred  lbs.  ripe  com  9  ffc.  high  contained  1.8  lbs.  ash,  2.8  lbs.  nitrogenous 
matter,  85.4  lbs.  earbonaceoas,  and  60  lbs.  water." 

When  planted  in  the  first  half  of  May  4^  months  were  required  for 
the  corn  plant  to  reach  its  maximum  weight  of  dry  substance;  when 
planted  later  the  requisite  time  was  less. 

Com  kernels  were  sprouted  in  moist  cotton^  and  when  the  root  and 
stem  each  measured  2  to  3  in.  the  plants  were  analyzed.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  kernel  was  lost  in  germination.  Oom 
kernels  were  sprouted  in  the  ground,  and  when  the  plants  were  from  1 
to  4  in.  high  with  roots  about  5  in.  long  they  were  analyzed,  and  then 
contained  from  58  to  79  per  cent  of  the  original  dry  matter  of  the  kernels. 
Com  plants  10  to  12  in.  high  were  analyzed  about  10  days  after  the  seed 
was  planted.  In  some  of  these  plants  the  dry  matter  was  less  than 
that  in  the  kernel  planted. 

Experiments  with  com,  C.  C.  OEOBaESON,  F.  C.  Bubtis,  and  D. 
H.  Otis  {Kamas  Sta.  Bui  45j  pp.  129-149). 

5;yfiap«i<.— Experiments  on  (1)  frequency  of  cnltivation,  (2)  detasseling,  (3)  differ- 
ent distances  between  rows  and  in  the  drill,  (4)  bntt,  middle,  and  tip  kernels 
as  seed,  (5)  methods  of  planting  and  oultivating,  and  (6)  varieties.  The  results 
for  18d3  favor  (1)  cultivating  once  a  week,  (2)  not  detasseling,  (3)  planting  every 
16  in.  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  (4)  planting  kernels  Arom  the  tip  of  the  ear,  (3) 
listing  and  deep  cultivation,  closely  followed  by  surface  planting  and  shaUow 
culture.    Forty-eight  varieties  were  tested. 

Frequency  of  cultivation  (pp.  129-131). — ^This  experiment  occnpied  30 
plats.    The  following  table  gives  the  average  resnlts  for  three  years: 

Frequtnejf  of  oultivaiian. 


Times 
oalUvated 

dnring 

•eaAon  of 

1891. 


Times 

cultivated 

during 

ason  of 

1892. 


Times 
onltivated 

during 
season  of 

1893. 


ATorxge 

yield  per 

acre. 


Twice  a  week 9 

Once  a  week 6 

Once  in  2  weeks i  4 


40.31 
4L29 
40.86 


The  table  shows  that  the  best  results  were  secured  by  cultivating 
corn  once  a  week. 

Detasaeling  (pp.  132-138). — On  2  plats  the  tassels  were  removed  firom 
alternate  rows.  <  n  2  plats  all  the  tassels  which  first  appeared  were 
pulled,  those  developing  later  being  left  entire.    On  2  plats  the  tassels 
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were  removed  from  alternate  stalks  in  each  row.  Two  plats  were  not 
detasseled.  The  variety  used  was  Piasa  Queen,  a  medium  early  yellow 
corn  planted  at  distances  of  16  in.  by  3J  ft.  On  the  plats  from  which 
the  tassels  were  removed  on  alternate  rows  the  detasseled  rows  yielded 
114.55  lbs.  of  corn,  the  rows  with  tassels  entire  185.75  lbs.  Where  only 
the  first  tassels  were  removal  the  yield  per  plat  was  329.57  lbs.  On  the 
plats  from  which  the  tassels  were  removed  from  alternate  stalks  the 
detasseled  stalks  yielded  71.77  lbs.,  and  the  stalks  not  detasseled  151.61 
lbs.  On  the  plats  not  detasseled  the  yield  per  plat  was  357.30  lbs. 
"Owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  at  the  critical  period  in  the  growth 
of  the  crop  there  was  scarcely  pollen  enough  produced  to  fertilize  the 
ears,  even  had  all  the  tassels  remained,  and  removing  them  made  the 
evil  worse."  These  results  are  opposed  to  those  secured  in  1892,  when  a 
gain  resulted  from  detasseling. 

i>t«/ance (pp.  138-142). — An  experiment  to  determinethe  best  distance 
between  rows  and  between  plants  in  the  drill  occupied  70  plats.  The 
largest  yield  of  marketable  corn  resulted  from  planting  at  distances  of 
16  in.  by  4  ft. 

Seed  comfrom  different  parts  oftheear{p^.  143, 144). — This  experiment 
in  which  "  Dole  ninety-day  corn  "  was  used  occupied  15  plats.  In  1893, 
contrary  to  former  results,  the  kernels  from  the  tip  of  the  ear  gave  the 
largest  yield  of  corn.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  yield  of 
corn  for  3  years  resulting  from  planting  the  kernels  from  the  butt,  tip, 
and  middle  of  the  ear: 

Averages  of  S  years*  trials  of  seed  com  from  butt,  tip,  and  middle  of  ear* 


Nature  of  seed. 


Good  ears 
per  acre. 


Nubbins 
per  acre. 


Tofal 

yield  per 

acre. 


Butt  kernels  .. 
Hiddle  kernels 
Tip  kernels  ... 


BuMhelt. 
28.04 
26.36 
27.19 


BwheU. 
13.44 
12.31 
13.04 


Buthelt. 

41.48 
38.67 
40.23 


Methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  {pp.  144-146). — This  experiment 
occupied  30  plats,  and  embraced  (1)  listing  vs.  surface  planting  and  (2) 
deep,  shallow,  and  surface  culture,  and  combined  deep  and  shallow 
culture.  The  variety  was  Farmer  Favorite.  For  deep  culture  the  two- 
horse  cultivator  with  4  shovels  was  used,  and  for  shallow  culture  the 
Daisy  spring-tooth  cultivator  with  8  small  shovels.  For  surface  cul- 
ture the  plats  were  simply  scraped  with  the  Tower  cultivator.  Com- 
bined  deep  and  shallow  culture  consisted  of  deep  culture  for  the  first 
and  last  cultivation  and  shallow  culture  for  all  others.  The  differences 
between  the  yields  resulting  from  different  methods  of  planting  and  of 
cultivation  were  slight.  The  largest  yield  in  1893  was  secured  on  the 
listed  plats  cultivated  deep.  The  largest  average  yield  for  2  years  was 
fi'om  the  surface-planted  plats  cultivated  shallow. 
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Varieties  (pp.  146-149). — The  date  of  tasseling  aud  ripening,  height 
of  Htalk,  height  of  ear  from  ground,  and  yield  of  sound  com  and  nub- 
bins are  given  in  tables  for  each  of  48  varieties.  The  largest  yield 
of  sound  corn,  24.28  bus.  per  acre,  was  made  by  Stewart  Improved. 

Experiments  "with  com,  A.  G.  MAaRUDER  {OkMioma  8ta.  BuL 
10,  pp.  39-46). — Experiments  with  varieties,  distance,  number  of  stalks 
per  hill,  frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation,  listing  vs.  drilling,  and 
subsoiliug  on  alkali  soil. 

Forty-two  plats  were  used  for  a  test  of  varieties  and  seed  was 
obtained  from  13  States.  The  largest  yield,  840  lbs.  of  ear  corn  per 
acre,  was  made  by  Champion  White  Pearl,  from  Eitnsas.  Eleven 
varieties  from  the  Southern  States  averaged  262  lbs.  of  corn  and  1,323 
lbs.. of  stover  per  acre;  23  varieties  from  States  north  ot  Oklahoma 
yielded  514  lbs.  of  corn  and  1,203.7  lbs.  of  stover  per  acre.  Listed  corn 
covered  6  in.  deep  yielded  16.2  bus.;  drilled  corn  planted  3  in.  deep 
yielded  9.6  bus.  per  acre. 

Shallow  cultivation  resulted  in  a  smaller  yield  than  deep  cultivation 
for  drilled  corn,  but  in  a  larger  yield  for  listed  corn.  Drilled  corn  made 
the  largest  yield  when  cultivated  deep  5  times;  listed  corn  when  cul- 
tivated shallow  10  times.    Subsoiling  alkali  lands  was  unprofitable. 

Com  as  a  silage  crop,  W.  H.  Jordan  {Maine  8ta.  Bui.  11,  2d  ser., 
pp.  4). — A  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  an  experiment  in  comparing 
Southern  corn  with  Maine  field  corn  for  silage.  In  1888,  1890,  and 
1891  Southern  corn  gave  a  larger  yield  of  digestible  dry  matter  per 
acre.  In  1892  and  1893  Maine  field  corn  gave  a  larger  yield  of  diges- 
tible dry  matter.  The  average  results  for  6  years  were  as  follows: 
Southern  corn  yielded  34,761  lbs.  of  green  fodder  per  a<5re,  Maine  field 
corn  22,26  » lbs.  The  dry  matter  in  Southern  corn  was  14.5  per  cent; 
in  Maine  field  corn  18.75  per  cent,  or  as  100:129.  In  Southern  corn 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter  was  digestible;  in  Maine  field  corn 
73  per  cent,  or  as  100 :  112.  In  100  lbs.  of  dry  matter  there  was  in  South- 
ern corn  7.28  lbs.  of  digestible  dry  matter;  in  Maine  field  corn  13.69 
lbs.,  or  as  100 :  189.  Southern  corn  averaged  3,251  lbs.  of  digestible  dry 
matter  per  acre,  and  Maine  field  corn  3,076  lbs. 

"The  yield  of  digestible  dry  matter  has  averaged  175  lbs.  more  with  the  Southern 
com.    To  offset  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  handle  annually  5.75  tons  more  weight. 

"The  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  yield  of  digestible  matter  in  a  single  year  has 
oome  from  the  Maine  field  com." 

Some  leguminous  plants,  G.  MoOartht  and  F.  E.  Emebt  {North 
Carolina  8ta.  Bui  98,  pp.  ISS-ISO,  i57-i7'(?).— Directions  for  the  cul- 
ture  of  various  leguminous  plants,  and  notes  on  the  growth  made  by 
the  following  species  and  varieties,  most  of  which  were  grown  on 
lowland  and  upland  at  the  station:  Alfalfa  {Medioago  sativa),  hybrid 
medic,  or  sand -lucern  (itf.  m6(2m),  black  medic  (if,  lupulina),  sainfoin 
{Onohrychis  sativa),  sulla  (Hedysarum  coronarium),  serradella  {Ornith- 
opus  sativum),  kidney  vetch  (Anthyllis  vulneraria)^  Japan  clover  {Les* 
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podesa  striata)^  "hagy"  (L.  hicolor  intermedia)^  beggar  weed  (Dee- 
modium  molle),  yellow  lupine  {Lvpinis  lute%is)j  common  vetch  ( Vicia 
saliva),  hairy  vetch  ( V.  villosa),  Lathyrus  hireutus^  flat  pea  {L.  eylvee* 
tris),  false,  or  bastard,  vetch  (Phaca  bcetiea),  goober  ^e2^{Voandzea  sub- 
terranea),  alsike  clover  {Trifolium  hybridnm),  common  white  clover  (T. 
r^pen^),  giant  broad-leaved  white  clover  (T.  repens  latus),  red  clover  (T. 
prat«n#^,)  mammoth,  orpeavine,  clover  (T.  pratense  perenne),  zigzB,g 
clover  (T.  medium),  crimson  clover  (T.  incarnatum).  Unknown,  or  Won- 
derftil,  Whippoorwill,  Black,  Stewart,  Lady,  Conch,  Red  Ripper,  Cape- 
hart  Red,  and  Speckled  varieties  of  cowpeas,  several  varieties  of  soja 
beans  (Olyoine  hispida),  and  several  varieties  of  Japanese  beans  {Phas- 
eolus  radiatus). 

On  stiff  red  clay  soil  hybrid  medic  proved  less  delicate  than  alfalfa. 
Black  medic  '^  shows  rather  less  promise  than  Japan  clover,  but  is 
more  hard}  and  can  be  used  where  the  other  does  not  stand  the  win- 
ter." Sainfoin,  sulla,  serradella,  and  kidney  vetch  failed  at  the  sta- 
tion. Japan  clover  grew  slowly  and  <^hagy"  failed.  Beggar  weed  is 
condemned  as  not  worth  cultivating  at  the  station.  Yellow  lupine  ^<  is 
useful  only  for  improving  the  land  where  the  cowpeadoes  not  do  well." 
Common  vetch  gave  excellent  results,  proving  superior  to  hairy  vetch 
and  Lathyrus  hirsutus.  The  flat  pea  was  not  promising,  false  vetch 
died,  and  the  goober  pea  made  only  a  small  yield.  Alsike  clover  and 
common  white  clover  did  well.  Giant  broad-leaved  white  clover  'Ms 
much  more  robust  and  has  larger  leaves  than  the  common  species,  but 
produces  very  little  seed;  ...  it  gives  more  than  twice  as  much 
herbage  and  seems  as  hardy  as  the  other."  Mammoth  clover  proved 
sui)erior  to  common  red  clover  on  the  station  farm.  Zigzag  clover  was 
inferior  to  both  the  above.  "  Crimson  clover  makes  a  hay  nearly  as  good 
as  red  clover  and  cures  more  easily."  Unknown  and  Wonderful  proved 
to  be  names  for  a  single  variety  of  cowpea  which  was  the  most  prolific 
in  seed  and  the  most  productive  of  forage  of  all  the  varieties  tested; 
the  Black  pea  was  second  only  to  the  Unknown  in  the  yield  of  forage. 
Whippoorwill  ripened  seed  before  other  varieties,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Stewart  and  Lady  pea.  The  Conch,  with  stems  12  to  15  it.  long, 
did  not  flower.  Red  Ripper  and  Capehart  Red  were  prolific.  The 
speckled  pea  equaled  the  black  in  amount  of  forage  and  matured  earlier 
than  the  Black.    The  soja  bean  proved  prolific. 

Experiments  with  oats,  1893,  G.  E.  Mobbow  and  F.  D.  Gabdkeb 
(Illinois  8ta.  Bui.  31,  pp.  382-388). 

8ynop9%B. — Experiments  to  determine  (1)  the  best  quantity  of  seed  per  acre^  (2)  time 
of  sowing,  (3)  depth  of  sowing,  (4)  effect  of  time  and  manner  of  harvesting 
opon  yield  and  chemical  composition.  The  results  in  general  agree  with  those 
preyiously  reported  and  are  in  favor  of  (1)  sowing  2|  bns.  per  acre,  (2)  sow- 
ing about  the  first  of  April,  (3)  planting  1  in.  deep,  (4)  harvesting  before  fully 
ripe  and  binding  and  shocking  soon  after  cutting  in  preference  to  drying  thor- 
oughly in  the  swath  before  binding. 

These  experiments  are  in  continuation  of  those  conducted  in  1888, 
1889, 1890, 1891,  and  1892,  of  which  the  average  resSifa  ^ereSeported 
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in  Bulletin  23  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  815).  Pringle  Progress  oata 
were  sown  at  the  rate  of  1, 1^,  2,  2^,  3,  3^,  and  4  bus.  per  acre  on  7 
plats.  The  results  for  1893  diller  from  the  average  results  of  6  years 
chiefly  in  that  1  bu.  of  seed  per  acre  gave  almost  as  much  grain  as  2^ 
bus.  Pringle  Progress  oats  were  sown  broadcast  on  some  plats  at 
the  rate  of  80  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  on  others  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.,  on 
March  31,  April  8,  April  17,  May  3,  and  May  10,  The  earlier  sowing 
gave  the  largest  yield  and  later  sowings  a  uniform  decrease  in  yield. 
In  rows  10  fb.  long  selected  kernels  were  planted  at  depths  of  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6  in.    The  largest  yield  was  from  planting  1  in.  deep. 

Tables  showing  the  yield  of  oats  harvested  (1)  early,  (2)  medium 
ripe,  (3)  fully  ripe,  (4)  bound  and  shocked  soon  after  cutting,  (5)  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  binding,  and  (6)  simply  headed,  are  quoted 
from  Bulletin  23  of  the  station.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  grain  and 
straw  grown  in  1891  and  1892  and  of  the  stubble  of  1892  were  made.  In 
1891  there  was  no  notable  difference  in  composition  of  the  grain  due 
to  time  or  manner  of  harvesting.  In  1892  the  protein  and  fat  were 
slightly  higher  for  the  early  curing  and  for  those  bound  and  shocked. 

Varieties  of  potatoes,  H.  T.  French  {Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  30^ pp.  69- 
73). — One  hundred  and  flfty-three  varieties  of  potatoes  were  grown  on 
the  station  farm  in  1893,  88  being  on  plats  large  enough  to  warrant  a 
calculation  of  the  yield  per  acre.  The  varieties  recommended  are 
Dublin  Chief,  James  Vick,  Burling,  White  Lion,  Thorburn  Late  Rose, 
Dakota  Red,  Tilden,  Early^  Sunrise,  Rochester  Favorite,  and  Silver 
Skin.  Of  the  newer  varieties  Coy  Seedling  No.  88,  Salt  Lake  Rose, 
and  Yan  Orman  Superb  are  mentioned  as  promising. 

Roots,  H.  T.  Feench  {Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  30,  pp.  74-78,  pis.  ^).— Tests 
of  4  varieties  of  mangel- wurzels,  3  of  carrots,  and  several  of  ruta-bagas. 
Orange  Grove  was  the  most  productive  of  the  mangel- wurzels,  Masto- 
don of  the  carrots^  and  Yellow  Swedish  of  the  ruta-bagas. 

Investigation  of  roots,  F.  H.  Webenskiold  {Rpt.  Chem.  Control 
8ta.  Christiania,  1893, pp.  11-27). — ^Through  the  various  county  agricul- 
tural societies  90  samples  of  roots  of  various  kinds  were  sent  to  the  sta- 
tion for  examination.  Information  is  given  in  the  report  on  the  origin 
of  the  samples,  their  period  of  growth,  yield,  soil  on  which  they  were 
grown,  fertilizers  applied,  etc.  The  samples  analyzed  included  7  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  carrots,  4  of  rutabagas,  5  of  yellow  turnips,  6  of  white 
turnips,  and  6  of  mangel- wurzels.  The  extremes  of  composition  found 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Soots. 


Carrots 

Ruta-bngas 

Yellow  turnips. . 
White  turnips  .. 
MaDgeUwurzels. 


Num- 
ber of 
sam- 
ples. 


Highest 
or  lowest. 


15 

37 


Highest. 
Lowest . 
Highest. 
Lowest  . 
H  ghest 
Lit  west  . 
Highest. 
Lowest  . 
Highest. 
Lowest . 


Water. 


Peret 
89.72 
83.73 
89.78 
85.88 
93.05 
86.80 
92. 22 
89.70 
87.77 
79.41 


In  dry  matter- 


Ash. 


Peret. 

10.02 
6.52 
8.85 
6.10 

12.37 
6.74 
9.86 
7.01 

11.45 
&.3« 


Fat. 
Peret. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Peret. 

2.10 

12. 19 

.49 

5.47 

1.42 

13.80 

.35 

6.10 

2.79 

15.56 

.2S 

6.58 

.87 

15.90 

.'26 

frJ.68 

.82 

12.43 

.31 

7.87 

Crude 
fiber. 


N.-free 
ex- 
tract. 


Peret.  Peret 
15.83  ]  74.90 


7.87 
13.36 

9.92 
16. 13 
11.16 


68.  :m 

74.22 
69.34 
72.34 
66.04 


M5.7.i   MS3.ll) 


0.92 
8.65 


75.80 
66.73 


Su- 
crose. 


Peret 
34.61 
10.76 
44.40 
8.07 
16.58 
al.29 
15.65 
e4.12 
50.90 
46.78 


Glu- 
cose. 


Peret. 

45.53 

13.37 

67.93 

4.22 

a62.82 

28. 10 

e52. 31 

34.15 

0.00 

0.00 


Am- 
ide K. 


Peret. 
60.0 
37.6 
66.7 
43.0 
61.8 
43.0 
61.8 
53.0 
7L6 
47.4 


•  Same  sample. 


b  Only  one  determination 


«  Same  sample. 


Experiments  with  sorghtixn,  G.  H.  Failyeb  and  J.  T.  Willabd 
(Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  43j  pp,  93-111), — TLis  is  a  cohtinuation  of  work 
reported  in  Bulletin  36  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  721),  and  includes 
analyses  ol  varieties,  improvement  by  seed  selection,  effect  of  ferti- 
lizers, and  influence  of  time  of  day  upon  tlie  density  of  the  juice.  The 
work  of  improving  sorghum  by  selecting  seeds  from  individual 
stalks  of  special  merit  has  been  in  progress  for  6  years.  The  following 
table,  giving  the  sugar  content  of  the  juice,  shows  the  great  improve- 
ment resulting  from  careful  seed  selection: 


Cane  sugar  in  sorghum  juice  during  6  years. 


Kansas  Orange. 

Early  Amber. 

Cross  of  Orange 
Link  Hybrid.  ,    and  Amber 
(Deuton). 

TJndendebuIe. 

Aver- 
age. 

Per  el. 
12.62 
13.88 
11.65 
16.82 
17.30 
16.10 

Best 

Aver- 
age. 

Best 

sinelo 
stalk. 

Aver 
age. 

Best 
single 
stalk. 

Aver- 
age. 

Best 
sinele 
stitlk. 

1888 

Peret 
15.51 
16.79 

Frozen 
18.59 
19.26 
19.43 

Peret. 

Per  et. 

Per  et. 
14.01 
15. 32 
10.95 
16.37 
16.40 

Per  et. 
14.27 
16.94 
14.47 
17.41 
17.88 
18.22 

Peret. 
12.70 
14.83 
14.69 
16.49 
16.72 
16.00 

Peret. 
14.18 
17.47 
16.03 
18.25 
18.95 
19.85 

Peret. 

Peret. 

1889 

13.95  '    i5.66 
14.  y7  1    16.01 
12.75  1    16.48 
16. 62       17. 23 
15. 79       19. 25 

1800 

13.47  1 
17.21 
18.27 
19.07 

15.70 

1891 

18.95 

1892 

20.39 

1883 

19.66 

Selected  seed  from  the  best  varieties  will  be  distributed  to  farmers 
of  the  {State  on  payment  of  postage. 

*'  [The  results  of  the  fertilizer  experiment]  show  that  there  is  nothlDg  to  indicate 
the  advisability  of  applying  fertilizers  to  sorghum  grown  upon  snch  ground  as  this, 
which  is  upland  of  moderate  fertility.  In  several  cases  the  yield  per  acre  was 
increased  by  the  fertilizers,  but  lime  and  salt  seem  to  be  wholly  bad  in  their  e£fects, 
reducing  the  yield  of  cane  per  acre  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  Juice.  ,  .  . 
When  we  consider  the  figures  relating  to  the  composition  of  the  juice,  we  find  no 
uniformity  in  the  apparent  effect  of  any  fertilizer  except  lime,  which  has  always 
been  injurious.  Sodium  nitrate  (Chile  saltpeter)  has  the  best  record  on  the  average, 
but  during  the  last  2  years  has  evidently  been  of  no  benefit/' 
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Analyses  of  sorghum  juice  from  canes  cut  at  different  hours  of  the 
day  afford  no  evidence  of  an  increase  of  density  of  the  juice  with  the 
advance  of  the  day. 

Sugar  beets,  H.  A.  Huston  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  49j  pp.  17-40).— 
Statistics  are  given  of  beet-sugar  production,  conditions  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  beets  and  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  directions  for  culti- 
vating beets,  results  of  analyses  of  beets  grown  in  1893  in  22  counties 
in  the  State,  experiments  on  the  time  of  planting  and  harvesting,  and 
effect  of  manure,  of  scab,  and  of  loosening  beets  before  harvesting  on 
the  quality  of  the  beets. 

The  meteorological  conditions  for  1893  in  most  sections  of  the  State 
were  unfavorable.  Of  48  samples  of  beets  analyzed  the  maximum  sugar 
content  of  the  juice  was  14.8  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  purity  88.3. 
Analyses  of  beets  planted  April  7  and  May  4,  and  harvested  October  5 
and  18,  and  l^ovember  2  and  15  are  tabulated. 

''The  harvest  of  Octobers  found  the  beets  Just  starting  a  second  growth.  The 
results  show  that. there  was  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  beet,  but  that  the  relative 
amonnt  of  sugar  decreased  during  October,  and  the  purity  was  reduced.  During 
the  first  half  of  November  the  beets  gained  in  size  and  in  sugar,  but  the  increase  in 
solids-not-sugar  was  also  considerable.  The  highest  purity  was  found  at  the  first 
harvest  before  the  effect  of  the  second  growth  had  shown  itself.'' 

On  a  plat  manured  with  a  moderate  dressing  of  coarse  barnyard 
manure  in  the  preceding  fall  the  stand  of  beets  was  perfect,  but  on  a 
plat  receiving  no  manure  the  stand  was  very  defective.  In  3  out  of  4 
varieties  the  purity  and  sugar  content  was  less  for  scabby  beets  than 
for  smooth  ones.  Tabulated  data  for  an  incomplete  experiment  on 
loosening  beets  before  harvesting  are  given,  also  brief  statements 
regarding  the  blister  beetle  {Epivauta  marginata),  varieties  of  beets, 
the  value  of  home-grown  seed,  and  the  cost  of  growing  beets.  The 
results  of  the  work  of  1893  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sugar  beet  is 
a  promising  crop  for  Indiana. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beets,  G.  H.  Failteb  and  J.  T.  Wil- 
X.ABD  {Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  43,pp.ll2-114). — ^Analyses  of  2  varieties  of  beets 
grown  on  the  station  farm  in  1893  and  of  2  varieties  grown  by  12 
farmers  in  the  State  are  tabulated.  Of  the  beets  grown  on  the  station 
farm  the  maximum  sucrose  content  was  13.02  per  cent,  the  maximum 
purity  85.  Of  the  sain  pies  grown  by  farmers  the  richest  contained  14.57 
per  cent  of  sucrose,  with  a  purity  of  73. 

Sugar  beets  in  1893,  E.  E.  Slosson  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  17 j  pp. 
16-23). — Brief  notes  on  the  methods  of  culture  and  tabulated  data  giv- 
ing analyses  of  beets  grown  in  9  localities  in  the  State  in  1893.  The 
average  sugar  content  of  the  beets  was  16.23  per  centj  the  average 
purity,  80.91. 
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Varieties  of  sugar  cane,  W.  0.  Stubbs  {Louisiana  8ta.  Bui.  26^  2d 

ser.y  pp.  836-871). 

Synopsis. — Description  of  20  new  seedling  varieties  received  from  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  British  Gaiana;  a  classification  of  the  varieties  grown  at  the  sta- 
tion; tables  giving  composition  and  tonnage  of  the  varieties  grown  on  afield 
scale  and  on  experiment  plats  for  1892  and  1893 ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  com- 
mon striped  and  purple  varieties  by  means  of  tabulated  data  and  general  notes. 
The  striped  cane  gave  a  slightly  larger  tonnage  and  larger  stalks;  the  purple 
cane  showed  a  stronger  reproductive  power  and  a  higher  content  of  fiber  and 
solids-not-sugar.  In  all  other  respects,  including  sucrose  content,  they  agreed 
closely. 
Classification  (pp.    835-842). — ^The  following   is   the   classification 

adopted: 

First  class — whUSf  green,  or  yellow  canes. 

Group  I. — ^Panache,  La  Pice.  Le  Sassier,     Group  VI. — Pupuha,  Kokea. 

Tibboo   Merd,    Bourbon,  Crystaliina,  I  Group  VII. — Uwala,  Lakona. 

Green  (from  Cuba),  Light  Java,  Hope.  I  Group  VIII. — Cuban,  Sacuri. 
Group  II. — Yellow,   Blanca   d'Otaheite,  '  Group  IX. — Caledonia  Queen. 

Losier.  '  Group  X. — ^Creole. 

Group  III. — Portier,  Lahaina,  Keni  Keni.     Group  XI.— Japanese  or  Zwinga. 
Group  IV. — China,  Green  Elephant.  |  Group  XII. — Bamboo. 

Group  V. — Rose  Bamboo,  Salangore,Vulu  I 

Vuln.  I 


Second  class — striped  canes. 

Group   rV.— Ainakea,    Kainio,    Akilolo 

(light  striped). 
Group  V. — ^Akilolo  (dark  striped). 
Group  VI.— Cavengerie,  Altamattie,  Poa- 

ole. 


Group  I.— Malay,  Brisbane,  Green  Rose 

Ribbon. 
Group  II.— Red  Ribbon,  Mexican  Striped, 

Batavian  Striped,  [Louisiana]  Striped. 
Group  III.— Tsimbio,  Ysaquia,  Vituaha- 

ula,  Home. 

Third  class — solid  colors  other  than  in  first  class, 


Group  I. — ^Norman,  Grand  Savenne,  Naga. 
Group  II. — ^Black  Java,  [Louisiana]  Pur- 
ple. 


Group  III. — Breheret,  Marabal. 
Group  IV. — Purple  Elephant. 
Group  v.— Ohia,  Honuaula. 


First  class  (pp.  839,  840,  843-847).— The  varieties  of  group  i  in  1892 
and  1893  averaged,  respectively,  38.25  and  36.93  tons  per  acre,  8.42  and 
10.30  per  cent  of  sucrose,  and  65.98  and  80.69  purity.  "  By  comparing 
both  tonnage  and  sugar  content  with  our  home  canes  ...  we  find 
these  canes  fully  the  equal  of  our  purple  or  striped  varieties.'' 

Analyses  and  tonnage  of  3  of  these  varieties  grown  in  1892  as 
plant  cane  and  in  1893  as  first-year  stubble  are  tabulated,  as  also  the 
composition  and  tonnage  of  Tibboo  Merd,  Marabal,  Pupuha,  and 
Batavian  Striped  when  treated  withdifierent  fertilizers.  The  members 
of  group  II  are  identical.  They  averaged  in  1892  and  1893,  respec- 
tively, 39.76  and  38.41  tons  per  acre,  8.47  and  8.97  per  cent  of  sucrose, 
and  62.88  and  64.21  purity.  "They  are  slowly  becoming  acclimated, 
but  are  as  yet  unworthy  of  extensive  cultivation.''  The  members  of 
group  ni  are  identical.  They  germinate  slowly,  "sucker"  and  "rat- 
toon  "  badly,  and  hence  make  a  defective  stand  and  low  tonnage.  They 
averaged  in  1892  and  1893,  respectively,  38.32  and  29.79  tons  of  ca 
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per  acre,  6.66  and  9.47  per  cent  of  sucrose,  and  56.58  and  68.13  purity. 
Group  IV  is  closely  allied  to  group  ni.  Group  v  is  characterized  by 
parallel  narrow  cracks  or  streaks  of  a  brownish  color  upon  the  maturer 
joints  of  the  stalks.  Group  vi  consists  of  canes  with  large  tonnage  and 
good  sugar  content.  The  two  varieties  of  group  vn  are  closely  allied. 
Group  vni  consists  of  clean,  smooth,  green  canes,  medium  stalks  rich 
in  sugar.  The  tonnage  is  not  large.  ^^  Sacuri  has  for  two  years  sur- 
passed every  variety  of  cane  on  the  station,  foreign  and  domestic,  when 
submitted  to  polariscopic  tests."  Caledonia  Queen,  constituting  group 
IX,  is  not  recommended.  Japanese,  or  Zwinga,  constituting  group  xi, 
is  "extremely  hardy  and  enormously  productive  under  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  exceedingly  woody,  diflQcult  to  crush,  and  low  in  sugar." 
Bamboo  has  enlarged  nodes  and  prominent  eyes. 

Second  and  third  classes  (pp.  851,  852). — Of  the  second  class  only 
group  II,  identical  with  the  common  striped  cane,  and  group  vi,  with 
large,  straight,  long-jointed,  dark -red  stalks  with  faint  black  stripes, 
high  tonnage,  and  low  sugar  content  have  been  tested  on  a  large  scale. 
This  is  also  true  of  all  the  groups  of  the  third  class. 

Varieties  originating  from  ht^  variation  (pp.  841,  842). — ^Phenomenal 
stalks  of  cane,  partly  white  and  partly  purple,  were  planted,  using  on 
one  row  entire  canes,  on  another  only  the  white  joints,  and  on  another 
the  colored  joints.  There  resulted  4  distinct  varieties,  different  from  all 
others  at  the  station,  viz:  (1)  A  white  cane,  which  was  named  Soniat; 
(2)  alight  striped  cane,  called  NichoUs^  (3)  a  light  purple  cane,  named 
Bird;  and  (4)  a  dark  striped  cane,  named  Garig. 

Tonnage  and  composition  (pp.  852-859). — Tables  give  tonnage  and  com- 
IK)sition  of  49  varieties  grown  as  plant  cane  in  1892,  and  as  first-year 
stubble  cane  in  1893,  and  of  54  varieties  grown  as  plant  cane  in  1893. 

Windrowing  and  topping  (pp.  862,  868). — The  results  of  experiments 
in  windrowing  vs.  leaving  cane  standing,  and  in  topping  standing  cane, 
are  tabulated,  but  not  discussed. 

Striped  vs.  purple  cane  (pp.  860-871). — The  following  table  gives  the 
results  of  174  experiments  made  at  the  stations  during  4  years  (1890-'93) 
in  comparing  striped  and  purple  cane  under  many  different  conditions: 

Tonnage  and  composition  of  striped  and  purple  cane. 


▲Tera^e,  4^eftni! 

Stnped  plant  caae 

Pnrple  plant  oftoe 

Average,  3  yean : 

Striped  iirflt-year  stubble. . . 

Purple  flrst-year  stubble  ... 
One  year: 

Striped  aeoond-year  atubble 

Purple  seoond-year  atubble . 
▲Terageof  all: 

Stflped 

Purple 


Stalks  in  plat  in— 


May. 


411 
459 


775 


606 
747 


697 
602 


July. 


1,692 
1,760 

1,457 
1,612 

1,704 
1,812 

1,618 
1,731 


Har- 
vest. 


1,087 
1,151 

031 
1.029 

840 
852 

956 
l.OU 


Aver- 
age 
weight 

of 
stalks. 


Pounds. 
2.89 
2.61 

2.27 
2.03 

1.80 
1.68 

2.32 
2.11 


Yield 
per 
acre. 


Tons. 

40.40 
38.48 

33.22 
31.07 

23.87 
24. 87 

32.49 
31.44 


Su. 
croae. 


Pereent 
9.79 
9.61 

11.19 
11.24 

11.50 
11.58 

10.83 
10.81 


Fiber. 


Percent 
0.24 
10. 02 

10.67 
11.14 


10.52 


9.95 
10.56 


Purity 
coeffi- 
cient. 


73.18 
72.36 


75.01 
75.00 


77.86 
78.77 


76.10 
75.80 
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"Id  the  final  summing  up  we  find  the  following:  The  striped  cane  has  a  larger 
etalk,  gives  a  slightly  larger  tonnaire,  with  slightly  less  solids-not-sugar  and  fiher. 
The  purple  cane  is  conspicuous  for  its  increased  powers  of  germination  and  multi- 
plication, and  to  the  latter  fact  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  generally  smaller 
stalk.  In  Brix  and  sucrose  there  is  a  wonderfully  close  agreement,  with  but  a 
slight  difference  in  glucose.  In  fact,  beyond  the  reproductive  power  of  purple  and 
the  larger  size  of  stalk  of  the  8tri|>ed,  the  2  canes  may  be  said  to  be  almost  iden- 
tical. Higher  fiber  and  solids-not-sugar  attach  to  the  purple  and  may  to  some  extent 
modify  its  manipulation  in  the  mill  and  vacuum  pan.  Otherwise  the  2  canes  are 
similar. 

**  In  the  above  table  the  germinatiye  or  reproductive  power  of  the  purple  exceeded 
that  of  the  striped  by  16  per  cent.  ...  At  harvest  6  per  cent  more  purple  stalks 
existed  tban  striped." 

Tobacco,  J.  Or.  Lee  and  W.  C.  Stubbs  {Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  25,  2d 
ser.^  pp,  814-832). — Experiineuts  with  varieties  and  with  fertilizers  for 
tobacco.  The  details  of  cultivation  and  of  caring  are  also  given.  At 
Calhoun,  La.,  on  loose  gray  sandy  soil,  with  a  red  sandy  clay  subsoil 
which  had  been  cleare<l  of  old  field  pines  2  years  before,  12  varieties  of 
bright  tobacco  were  tested,  both  with  and  without  fertilizers.  The  fer- 
tilizers used  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  dried  blood,  cotton>seed  meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  applied  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre.  The  following  table 
gives  the  yield  per  aere  of  the  different  varieties  grown  on  the  above 
soil  with  and  without  fertilizers,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  in  weight 
during  curing: 

Yield  and  shrinkage  in  curing  of  varietie9  of  tobacco. 


3fo.of 
plat. 


Variety. 


RajTslnnd  Improved 

Couqneror 

Long-leaf  Guucli ... 

Hester 

White  Burley 

Premium 

FlauagaD 

Sweet  Orinoco 

Famous  ...  1 

Climax 

Yellow  Orinoco 

Hyco 


FertiUzed. 


Cored  to- 
bacco per 


PotmdM. 


690 
64U 
750 
6G0 
750 
«15 
600 
010 
600 
570 


Loss  in 
curing. 


Per 


eent. 
85.20 
84.45 
84.13 
87.75 
86  18 
85.13 
81.48 
83  85 
86.84 
80.13 
83.45 
84.16 


UnfertiliEed. 


Cured  to- 
bacco per 
acre. 


Pawndt. 
210 
360 
510 
510 
.  390 
6110 
270 
450 
4K0 
510 
600 
420 


Loss  in 
curing. 


Per 


eetU. 
78.78 
87.36 
82.10 
85.83 
88.  (i5 
77.01 
80.20 
83.87 
83.67 
83.65 
82.90 
84.61 


The  table  shows  that  with  the  complete  fertilizer  the  largest  yield 
was  made  by  Climax,  followed  by  White  Burley,  Coiiquerer,  Long-leaf 
Gooch,  and  Yellow  Orinoco;  without  fertilizers.  Yellow  Orinoco  and 
Premium  were  most  productive. 

Eleven  varieties  of  cigar  tobacco  were  grown  on  red  sandy  soil  some- 
what tenacious,  and  fertilized  with  403  lbs.  of  the  complete  fertilizer 
above  mentioned.  The  following  table  gives  the  yields  per  acre  in 
cured  tobacco  and  the  percentage  of  loss  of  weight  in  curing: 
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Yield  and  shrinkage  in  curing  of  varieties  of  tobacco. 


No.  of 
plat. 


Variety. 


Cured 
tobacco  per 


Loaain  cnr* 
ing. 


1  Conneoticnt  Seed  Leaf . . 

2  Havana  Se«d  Leaf 

3  PennsylTania  Seed  Leaf. 

4  I  Yuelta  de  Abojo 

5  Persian  Roso 

6  Imported  Havana 

7  !  East  Hartford 

8  Choice  Havana 

9  Comstock  Spanish 

10  Pnmpelley 

11  I  Little  Dutch 


P<ntnd9. 

1,876 

1,095 

1,080 

780 

720 

750 

9<<0 

1,140 

1,160 

1,275 

780 


Percent. 
72.09 
79.92 
80.69 
8L02 
8L02 
8L51 
85.91 
80.71 
83.18 
77.39 
85.71 


The  largest  yield  was  made  by  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf,  followed  by 
Pumpelley,  Comstock  Spanish,  and  Choice  Havana.  The  crop  of 
tobacco  was  sold  in  Durham,  !N'orth  Carolina,  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  bringing  $135.80  per  acre,  or,  after  deduct- 
ing freight,  commissions,  etc.,  $111.58  per  acre. 

Tobacco  plants  were  furnished  to  farmers  at  Shreveport,  Monroe,  and 
Mound  City,  respectively  in  the  Red,  Ouachita,  and  Mississippi  River 
valleys,  to  ascertain  if  the  alluvial  soils  of  north  Louisiana  are  suited 
to  cigar  tobacco.  The  results  were  not  conclusive.  At  Baton  Rouge 
the  cigar  types  cured  weU,  and  at  Hammond  both  types  were  success- 
fully grown. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  a  fertilizer  experiment  occu- 
pying 10  plats: 

JSffeoi  of  fertilizers  on  iohaoeo. 


No.  of 
pUfct. 


Kind  of  fertilizer  need. 


Quantity  of 
fertiliser 
per  acre. 


Cured 

tobacco  per 

acre. 


Loss  in  oar* 
ing. 


10 


Nitrate  soda 

cNicratesoda 

I  Acid  phosphate 

rNitrat^sodR 

<  Acid  phosphate 

(  Mnriate  potash 

i  Nitrate  soda 
Acid  phosphate 
Kainit 

c  Nitrate  soda 

<  Acid  phosphate 

(  Cotton-seed  hull  ashes . 

No  manure 

S  Nitrate  soda 
Acid  phosphate 
Sulphate  potash 

S  Sulphate  ammonia 
Acid  phosphate 
Sulphate  potash 

f  Dried  blood 

<  Acid  phosphate 

(  Sulphate  potash 

C  Cotton-seed  meal 

<  Acid  phosphate 

(  Sulphate  potash 


Potmdt, 
160 
160) 
160  5 
160 
160 


60) 
60  > 
00  > 
160) 
160  J 
240  > 
160 
160 
140 


160) 
160  V 

90) 
12C) 
160  > 

605 
190) 
160  S 

605 
340) 
160  V 

60> 


Pounds* 
660 

793 

8M 

740 

742 
360 
770 

750 

620 

610 


PsrcenL 
70.30 

7S.81 
82.76 

84.86 

84.79 
80.64 
76.66 

n.ao 

71.87 
73.91 


From  the  table  it  appears  that  nitrogen  increased  the  yield,     t 
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Improving  wheat  by  selection,  N.  A.  Oobb  {Agr.  0€tz.  JT.  S.  W.y  5 

(1894),  No.  4^  pp.  J239-J250).— The  aathor's  chief  object  was  the  selection 
of  rust- proof  or  mst-resistaut  plants.  He  discusses  the  characters  which 
must  be  combined  in  a  wheat  in  order  that  either  its  rust  resistance  may 
be  increased  or  that  its  agricultural  and  commercial  value  may  be 
augmented.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  rust  the  author  recommends 
the  use  of  his  scale,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  surface  of  blade,  sheath,  and  stem  that  are  affected  by 
rust.  Wheat  plants  with  purple  straw  show  a  greater  tendency  to  nist 
than  those  with  straw  of  other  colors.  Selected  plants,  besides  escaping 
rust,  should  combine,  among  other  desirable  qualities,  the  following 
characteristics:  Productiveness,  well-shaped  grain,  stiff,  short  straw, 
and  narrow,  erect,  tough,  and  glaucous  foliage.  The  author  insists 
that  selection  should  be  made  of  whole  plants  and  not  of  single  heads, 
and  in  judging  a  plant  he  believes  it  necessai-y  to  consider  36  points, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  noted  below. 

The  plant  should  stool  abundantly,  bear  all  of  its  ears  at  the  same 
height,  and  these  should  ripen  simultaneously.  No  ear  with  sterile 
spikelets  should  be  delected.  If  the  grains  in  a  spikelet  are  small  they 
should  be  the  more  numerous.  A  top-dressing  with  soluble  manures, 
followed  by  timely  rains,  when  the  heads  are  just  appearing,  tends  to 
produce  spikelets  with  a  large  number  of  grains.  The  more  nearly 
spherical  a  grain  of  wheat  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  bran.  On  the 
other  hand,  long  grains,  though  giving  a  smaller  proportion  of  flour 
are  richer  in  gluten,  a  desirable  characteristic.  If  the  bran  is  thin  a 
long  grain  may  be  chosen,  but  if  the  bran  is  thick  a  short  grain  is 
desirable.  A  pointed  grain  contains  more  gluten  in  proportion  to  its 
htarch.  "  The  deeper  the  crease  the  more  there  is  of  both  bran  and 
gluten,  but  the  grain  increases  in  value  with  the  depth  of  crease  up  to 
any  extent  yet  known  to  occur.*' 

The  thickness  of  the  gluten  layer  just  under  the  bran  varies,  and  a 
wheat  with  a  thick  gluten  layer  as  determined  by  microscopic  exam- 
ination should  be  selected.  Small  grains  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  gluten  than  large  ones.  The  less  brush  there  is  on  a  grain  the 
better.  The  straw  of  selected  plants  should  be  neither  flexible,  brittle, 
nor  long,  but  short,  stiff,  and  large.  Varieties  with  long  straw  are 
liable  to  shelling  by  wind.  Beards  diminish  shelling  by  lessening  the 
shock  of  impact  against  other  heads. 

The  chaff  should  not  be  weak,  as  shown  by  its  thinness  and  trans- 
lucency,  nor  yet  brittle,  since  both  of  these  characteristics  are  the  chief 
causes  of  shelling.  A  stiff  chaff,  which  is  desirable,  is  usually  white  or 
3'ellow  and  glazed  on  the  surface  and  has  a  color  of  its  own  independent 
of  the  inclosed  grain.  Compact  and  upright  heads  shatter  less  easily 
than  loose  and  leaning  heads.  Varieties  with  red  chaff,  with  a  few 
marked  exceptions,  are  especially  liable  to  shelling. 

In  judging  of  the  ripeness  of  wheat  it  is  claimed  to  be  always  neces* 
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sary  to  examine  tbe  grain,  the  appearance  of  the  chaff  being  freincntly 
deceptive.  Early  varieties  have  a  cuticle  less  tough  and  less  glaucous 
than  later  varieties,  larger  foliage  in  proportion  to  size,  and  weaker 
straw,  and  hence  are  more  subject  to  rust  if  suitable  climatic  conditions 
prevail.  Narrow,  erect  foliage  is  desirable,  since  these  qiialities  are 
usually  accompanied  by  a  tough  and  glaucous  cuticle.  Plants  with  a 
white  and  waxy  (glaucous)  appearance  are  more  resistant  of  rust  than 
others. 

Cost  and  profit  of  growing  wheat,  B.  C.  Bupfum  ( Wyom  ing  Sta. 
Bui.  17,  pp.  14^  15). — Statements  as  to  the  cost  and  profit  of  raising 
wheat  at  Lander,  Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland  are  given.  The 
average  profit  was  $8.86  per  acre,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the 
cost  of  seed  in  one  case  and  the  cost  of  water  used  for  irrigating  in  two 
cases. 

Crop  report  for  1893,  B.  0.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  iSta.  Bui.  17,  pp. 
3-13). — Detailed  re]>orts  for  the  crops  grown  at  each  of  the  station 
farms  in  1893.  At  Laramie,  of  36  farm  crops  planted  all  failed  except 
potatoes,  and  the  yield  of  this  crop  was  small.  At  Lander  4  varieties 
of  wheat,  2  of  oats,  1  of  barley,  1  of  rye,  4  of  corn,  I  of  pe;i8, 1  of  beans, 
and  12  of  potatoes  were  tested.  Tlie  largest  yields  were  made  by  Ked 
May  wheat,  Early  Archangel  oats,  Mercer  corn,  and  Late  Puritan  po- 
tatoes. At  Saratoga  only  Polish  wheat  and  potatoes  matured  fully. 
Of  17  varieties  of  potatoes  the  largest  yield  was  made  by  Blue  Victor, 
313  bus.  per  acre.  At  Sheridan  r>  varieties  of  wheat,  6  of  oats,  4  of 
barley,  3  of  rye,  and  2  of  corn  were  tested.  The  following  gave  the 
largest  yields:  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat;  Wide  Awake,  Probsteir, 
and  Kace  Horse  oats;  Manshury  and  Duck  Bill  barley;  spring  rye,  and 
Self- husking  corn.  At  Sundance  6  varieties  of  wheat,  6  of  oats,  3  of 
barley,  1  of  rye,  and  9  of  potatoes  were  grown  without  irrigation.  The 
largest  yields  were  mac'ie  by  Whittinglon  wheat.  Early  Archangel  oats, 
and  White  Elephant  potatoes.  Buckwheat,  corn,  and  sorghum  failed. 
Two  varieties  of  tiax  yielded  4 J  and  6J  bus.,  respectively,  of  seed  per 
acre.  At  Wheatland  5  varieties  of  wheat,  2  of  oats,  1  of  barley,  2  of 
rye,  2  of  buckwheat,  4  of  com,  4  of  broom  corn,  6  of  nonsaccharine 
sorghum,  2  of  peas,  1  of  field  beans,  and  19  of  potatoes  were  tested. 
The  largest  yields  were  made  by  White  Russian  wheat,  Minnesota 
King  corn,  Improved  Evergreen  broom  corn,  and  Brotillian  sorghum. 
An  experiment  comparing  the  value  of  small  potatoes  and  of  large 
potatoes  cut  to  2  eyes  was  repeated  with  19  varieties.  The  whole  seed 
germinated  and  yielded  much  better  than  the  cut  seed. 

Cultivation  of  coca  in  India  {Sew  MUo.  BuL  89,  pp.  161, 162). 
Ceylon  coca  leaves  {Kew  Miso.  BuL  89,  pp,  152, 153). 
Coffee  cultivation  in  Angola  {Kew  Misc,  Bui,  89,  pp,  161-163). 
Licorice  (Kew  Misc.  BuL  89,  pp,  141-146), 

Experiments  with  com,  C.  L.  Newman  (ArkanaoB  Sta.Rpt.189S,  pp.  68~7S).—A 
reprint  from  Bulletin  22  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  4,  p.  807.) 
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BIfeot  on  oom  of  the  different  methods  of  ■ecoxlng  fodder,  G.  L.  Trllkr 
(Arka'Ma9  8ta.  Rpt.  189$,  pp,  119-12g).—A  reprint  from  Bulletin  24  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  487). 

Bzpeximents  with  cotton,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irbt,  (Arkansas  8ta»  Rpt, 
1893,  pp.  85-107),— K  reprint  of  Bulletin  23  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  174). 

Changes  in  the  composition  and  yield  per  acre  of  the  cowpea  during  the 
period  from  flowering  to  maturity,  G.  L.  Teller  {ArkansM'Sta.  Rpi.  1893,  pp,  IBB- 
136),'-A  reprint  from  Bulletin  24  of  tlie  station  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  488). 

The  fertHlzing  value  of  cowpeas,  G.  L.  Tkixbr  (Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt,  1893,  pp,  137- 
14B.)—A  repriDt  from  Bulletin  24  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  490). 

An  Australian  forage  plant  ( Atriplex  nummularia),  J.  H.  Maiden  (Agl  Oaz,  2f» 
8.  W,,  (1894),  No,  5,  pp,  B04-B13,  pi,  i.)— Analysis,  uses,  distribution,  and  propagation. 

Forage  plants  for  southern  countries,  M.  Montarari  (VAgr,  e  Ind,  Agr,,  B7 
(1894),  No,  10,  pp,147,148,)— A  popultkT  article  with  statements  regarding  Pisum 
arvense,  Vioia  narbonensh,  Panicum  germanioum  yar.,  Eleusine  corocana,  Trigonella 
o<nnicu1ata,  and  other  forage  plants  tested  in  Italy. 

Trifolium  pannonicum,  C.  Denaiffe  (Jour.  d^Jgrioulture,  1894,  January  BO). — The 
following  is  given  as  the  composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  hay  as  determined  by 
Stebler: 

Composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  Trifolium  pannonicum  hay. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Nitrogen-      Crude 
freeextrat^t      fiber. 


Ash. 


First  cattine  . . . 
Second  cuttmg . 


Per  cent. 
12,28 
12.18 


Percent. 
1.49 
1.89 


Percent. 
45.42 
48.83 


Per  cent. 
30.42 
27.55 


Percent. 
10.25 
10.25 


Our  natural  pastures,  8.  Forsberg  (JMskr,  Landtmdn,  16  (1894),  pp.  365-370, 
S8S-389). 

The  composition  of  the  natural  meadows  in  West  Holstein,  Dithmarschen, 
and  Eiderstedy  C.  Weber  (Schriften  des  naturtv,  VereinsfUr  Schles.  Hoist,,  9,  pp,  179- 
gl7;  abs.  in  Cenibl.  agr,  Chem.,  B3,  No,  5,pp.314-3B7), 

Manure  for  natural  meadows,  O.  Sendstad  (Norsk  Landmandshlad,  13  (1894), 
pp.  148-160), 

Experiments  in  manuring  and  harrowing  meadows,  J.  Hansen  (FUhling*s 
landw,  Ztg,,  43  (1894),  No,  10,  pp,  3BB-3B7), 

Lathyrus  heterophjllus  (Tldskr,  Landtmdn,  15  (1894),  pp,  B49,B50), 

Lathyrus  tuberosus  tubers  (Kew  Misc,  Bui.  89,  pp,  164, 166), 

On  the  advantages  of  oat  culture,  H.  Natborst  (Tidskr,  Landtmdn,  16  (1894),  pp. 
297-300,334-338), 

Polygonum,  sachalinense,  C.  Baltet  (Compt.  Rend.,  118  (1894),  No,  11,  p,  607),-^ 
The  author  has  a  short  note  on  Polygonum  sachalinense,  in  which  he  states  that  in  his 
nursery  in  France  it  bore  seed,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  in  1893.  The  heat  of 
that  year,  he  believes,  accounts  for  the  exceptional  fact.  He  also  received  from  the 
islands  in  the  sea  of  Okotsk  a  quantity  of  the  seed  in  a  perfect  state  of  maturity. 
He  states  that  this  plant  may  be  propagated  not  only  by  the  expensive  method  of 
root  cutting,  but  by  the  use  of  seed.  ^ 

Ezpexlments  in  potato  culture  at  Alnaip  (Sweden),  1893  (Tidskr.  Landtmdn, 
16{1894),pp,BBl,BBB). 

Experiments  in  potato  culture,  1893,  H.  Enudsbn  (Landmandsblade,  B7  (1894), 
pp,  164-166,  BOO-BOB). 

Ramie,  or  China  grass  (Bui.  Bot.  Dep.  Jamaica,  1  (1894),  No,  3  and  4, pp.  33-54),^ 
Original  and  compiled  information  relating  to  the  cultivation  and  uses  of  ramie. 

Sorghum,  W.  P.  Wheeler  (New  York  State  Sta,  Rpt,  189S,  pp.  B91-294).—ksisXywm 
ef  15  varieties  of  sorghum  grown  at  the  station  in  18d2. 
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Sorghum  and  Btigar-cane  cnltura,  C.  L.  Nbwman  iArkan9a9  Sia.  Rpi.  1893,  pp. 
7i-79).—k  reprint  from  Bulletin  22  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  4,  p.  821). 

Sirup  and  crude  augar-making  from  sugar  cane  and  aorghum,  C.  L.  Newman 
(Arkansas  Sta.  Rpi,  189S,  pp.  80^4),— A  reprint  from  Bnlletin  22  of  the  station  (E. 
8.  R.;  4,  p.  843). 

Sugar  beet  experiments  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  1893,  O.  8. 
SoMMER  (Jour,  Soc,  Ckem,  Ind,,  IS  (1894),  No,  S,  p,  £18), 

Turnips  and  ruta-bagas,  G.  Alluard  (Rev,  Hort,,  66  (1894),  No,  10,  pp,  gSS-gg7, 
figs.  8), — Brief  notes  on  cnltnre  and  description  of  varieties. 

The  wood  vetch  (Vlcia  dumetorum),  A.  Vox  Solemacher  (Deui,  landto,  Presae, 
£1(1894),  No,  41,  p,  405). 

Report  on  crops  in  Denmark  during  1893,  K.  Hansen— (TlUfMib-.  Landokon,,  13 
(1894),  pp,  £7-^6), 

Tield  of  staple  crops,  C.  L.  Newman  (Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1898^  p,  7j?).— A  reprint 
from  Bulletin  22  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  825). 


HOBTICULTURE. 

Notes  on  self-pollination  of  the  grape,  S.  A.  Beaoh  (ITew  York 
State  Sta.  Rpt.  189J2,  pp.  597-606). — Investigations  as  to  the  power  of 
different  varieties  of  grapes  to  produce  perfect  fruits  without  cross  pol- 
lination from  other  flowers,  either  on  the  same  plant,  other  plants  of 
same  variety,  or  plants  of  a  different  variety.  Seventy-six  varieties, 
distributed  among  8  species  with  their  hybrids  and  crosses,  discharged 
their  pollen  before  the  corolla  was  entirely  opened,  but  not  all  of  them 
were  self-fertile,  as  was  proved  by  inclosing  the  clusters  of  buds  in  paper 
bags  until  the  blossoming  period  had  passed.  The  results  seemed  to 
show  that  varieties  having  stamens  with  short  filaments  were  invari- 
ably unable  to  fertilize  themselves,  and  that  not  all  of  those  with  long 
filaments  could  do  so.  But  the  pollen  of  varieties  that  are  self  sterile 
may  fertilize  other  varieties. 

''Under  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  found  at  this  station  the  following  vari- 
eties may  be  expected  to  prove  unfruitful  when  planted  by  themselves  out  of  the 
reach  of  pollen  from  other  varieties:  Black  Eagle,  Brighton,  Eumelan,  Massasoit 
(Rogers  No.  3),  Wilder  (Rogers  No.  4),  Rogers  No.  5,  Qaertner  (Rogers  No.  14),  Mer- 
rimac  (Rogers  No.  19),  Requa  (Rogers  No.  28),  Aminia  (Rogers  No.  39),  Essex  (Rog- 
ers No.  41),  Barry  (Rogers  No.  43),  Herbert  (Rogers  No.  44),  Salem  (Rogers  No.  53). 

''The  following  varieties  were  found  able  to  set  fruit  of  themselves :  Concord,  Dia- 
mond, Niagara,  Wiuchell  (Green  Mountain),  Rogers  No.  13,  Agawam  (Rogers  No.  15), 
Rogers  No.  24,  Rogers  No.  32,  Delaware." 

Cross  fertilization  of  grapes,  S.  B.  Gbeen  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  32^ 
pp.  229-231). — ^To  test  the  self- fertility  of  grapes,  bunches  of  Moore 
Early,  Lady,  Agawam,  Ives  Seedling,  Liiidley,  and  Brighton  were 
inclosed  in  bags  daring  the  blossoming  period.  Lindley  and  Brighton 
were  found  completely  incapable  of  fertilizing  themselves,  not  a  single 
berry  setting,  but  the  others  all  produced  full  bunches  of  grapes. 

The  effect  of  rainfall  upon  pollination — ^note  on  preliminary 
experiments,  S.  A.  Beach  and  D.  G.  Faibchild  (New  York  State  Sta. 
Rpt.  lS92j  pp.  607-612). — Two  Duchess  grapevines  and  two  Mount  Yer- 
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nonpear  frees  were  experimented  with  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  .he  belief 
common  among  fruit-growers  that  excessive  rainfall  at  blooming  time 
is  disastrous  to  the  ''  setting"  of  fruit.  One  of  each  was  constantly 
sprayed  during  the  blossoming  period,  by  means  of  a  Yermorel  nozzle 
thrust  up  among  the  leaves  and  connected  by  garden  hose  with  the 
hydrant.  The  others  were  left  untouched  for  checks.  The  pear  tree 
was  kept  wet  for  9  days  and  3  hours,  with  the  effect  of  retarding  the 
development  of  the  flowers,  many  of  which  opened  and  shed  abundant 
and  apparently  normal  pollen  after  the  spraying,  though  the  flowers  on 
the  check  tree  had  withered  some  days  previously.  The  leaves  became 
covered  with  red-bordered  gray  spots,  persisting  all  summer.  But  one 
I>ear  was  borne,  bearing  3  seeds,  while  the  check  tree  produced  a  fair 
crop. 

The  spraying  of  the  grapevine  lasted  12  days,  retarding  the  blossoms 
4  days,  but  was  discontinued  before  the  blooming  was  over  on  either 
vine.  The  sprayed  vine  bore  fruit,  which  ripened  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  check  vine,  but  60  per  cent  of  the  berries  were  abortive,  as 
against  21  per  cent  from  the  check. 

The  experiments  are  to  be  continued. 

The  pollination  of  pear  flowers,  M.  B.  Waite  ( JJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.j 
JDivisian  of  Vegetable  Pathology  Bui.  5jpp.  110,  pis.  12,  figs.  5), — This  bul- 
letin is  the  outgrowth  of  observations  made  while  investigating  the  fire, 
or  twig,  blight  of  the  pear.  The  experiments  conducted  on  the  preven- 
tion of  blight  by  excluding  insect  visits  from  the  flowers  gave  results 
that  seem  to  indicate  that  many  of  the  well-known  varieties  of  pears  are 
incapable  of  self  fertilization,  and  consequently  fail  to  set  fruit.  In  a 
measure  this  serves  to  explain  the  unfruitfulness  of  many  orchards. 

Experiments  were  conducted  on  144  trees,  representing  36  varieties, 
at  Brockport,  Rochester,  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  .and  Chestnut  Farm,  near 
Scotland,  Va.  From  the  experiments,  the  details  of  which  are  given, 
it  was  found  that  22  varieties  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  incapable  of 
setting  fruit  from  self-fertilization  and  require  pollen  from  some  other 
variety  to  render  them  fertile,  while  14  varieties  are  self  fertile.  The 
list  is  as  follows:  Self-sterile  varieties — Anjou,  Bartlett,  Boussock, 
Clairgeau,  Clapp  Favorite,  Columbia,  De  la  Chene,  Doyenn^  Sieulle, 
Easter,  Oansels  Bergamotte,  Gray  Doyenn^,  Howell,  Jones,  Lawrence, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Mount  Vernon,  Pound,  Sheldon,  Souvenir  du 
Congi'es,  Superfin,  Wilder  (Colonel),  and  Winter  Nelis.  Self  fertile 
varieties — AngoulSme,  Bosc,  Brockworth,  Buffum,  Did,  Doyenn^ 
d'Alen9on,  Flemish  Beauty,  Heathcote,  Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  Mannings 
Elizabeth,  Seckel,  Tyson,  and  White  Doyenu^\ 

The  author  studied  the  effect  of  pollen  on  the  fruit  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain (1)  what,  if  any,  was  the  difference  between  self-pollinated  and 
cross-pollinated  fruit,  and  (2)  the  difference  between  different  kinds 
of  crosses.  A  great  contrast  was  noticed  between  the  self  pollinated 
and  cross-pollinated  fruit.    The  tendency  of  self-pollinated  fruit  is  to 
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be  narrower  and  not  well  filled  out  towards  the  blossom  end,  dne 
principally  to  lack  of  development  of  the  ovnles.  Some  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  capable  of  producing  perfect  frait  without  the  fecundation  of 
the  ovules.  In  fact,  most  of  the  close-pollinated  fruit  was  entirely 
seedless.  There  was  a  tendency  in  self-pollinated  fruit  to  be  slightly 
lat(T  in  ripening  than  the  crosses,  as  well  as  being  somewhat  smaller. 
In  comparing  the  crosses  with  each  other  but  slight  differences  were 
noted.  The  diffierence  between  the  seeds  of  the  two  was  the  most 
marked.  The  self-pollinated  fruit  was  seedless  or  nearly  so.  The 
external  characters  of  cross-pollinated  and  close-pollinated  fruit, 
together  with  the  seed  characters,  enable  one  readily  to  judge  to  which 
class  a  given  fruit  belongs. 

The  author  considers  the  effect  exerted  on  fruit  production  by  the 
vegetative  vigor  of  the  tree,  the  influence  of  weather  during  flower- 
ing time,  the  time  of  blooming  of  different  varieties,  of  insect  visitors, 
and  of  diseases. 

Similar  experiments  were  conducted  on  the  apple  and  quince.  The 
varieties  of  apple  are  more  inclined  to  be  sterile  to  their  own  x>ollen 
than  is  the  case  of  the  pears.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  fruit  resulted 
from  self-pollination.  The  quince  seemed  to  fruit  as  well  with  its  own 
pollen  as  with  that  of  another  variety. 

The  following  summary  and  practical  conclusions  are  given  by  the 
author : 

"(1)  Many  of  the  common  varieties  of  pears  require  cross  pollination, 'being  par- 
tially or  wholly  Incapable  of  setting  fruit  when  limited  to  their  own  pollen. 

"(2)  Some  varieties  are  capable  of  self-fertilization. 

'^(3)  Cross  pollination  is  not  accomplished  by  applying  pollen  from  another  tree  of 
the  same  grafted  variety,  but  is  secured  by  using  pollen  from  a  tree  of  a  distinct 
horticultural  variety,  i.  e.,  which  has  grown  from  a  distinct  seed.  PoUen  from 
another  tree  of  the  same  variety  is  no  better  tlian  from  the  same  tree.  This  failure 
to  fruit  is  due  to  the  sterility  of  the  pollen  and  not  to  mechanical  causes. 

"(4)  The  impotency  of  the  pollen  is  not  due  to  any  deficiency  of  its  own,  but  to  the 
lack  of  affinity  between  the  pollen  and  the  ovules  of  the  same  variety. 

'^(5)  The  pollen  of  two  varieties  may  be  absolutely  self-sterile  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  cross-fertile. 

'^(6)  The  state  of  nutrition  of  the  tree  and  its  general  environment  aJfeot  its  ability 
to  set  fruit  either  with  its  own  pollen  or  that  of  another  tree. 

'^(7)  Bees  and  other  insects  are  the  agents  for  the  transportation  of  pollen. 

'^(8)  Bad  weather  during  flowering  time  has  a  decidedly  ii^urious  influence  on 
fruitage  by  keeping  away  insect  visitors  and  also  by  affecting  the  fecundation  of 
the  flowers;  conversely,  fine  weather  favors  cross  pollination  and  the  setting  of 
fruit. 

''(9)  Pears  produced  by  self-fertilization  are  very  uniform  in  shape.  They  differ 
from  crosses  not  only  in  size  and  shape,  but  also  in  some  cases  in  time  of  maturity 
and  in  flavor. 

^'(10)  Among  the  crosses  the  differences  were  slight  or  variable,  so  that  their 
variations  are  not  to  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  dift'erenees  in  pollen. 

'^(11)  Self- fecundated  pears  are  deficient  in  seeds,  usually  having  only  abortive 
seeds,  while  the  crosses  are  well  supplied  with  sound  seeds. 

''(12)  Even  with  those  varieties  which  are  capable  of  self-feoundation  the  pollen 
of  another  variety  is  prepotent,  and  unless  the  entrance  of  foreign  pollen  be  pre- 
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vented  the  greater  number  of  fruits  will  be  affected  by  it,  as  shown  by  the  stndy  of 
Bnffum  pears. 

"(13)  The  normal  typical  fruits  and  in  most  cases  the  largest  and  finest  specimens 
either  of  the  self- sterile  or  self-fertile  sorts  are  crosses. 

Practical  conclusions, — "(1)  Plant  mixed  orchards,  or  at  least  avoid  planting  solid 
blocks  of  one  variety.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  more  than  3  or  4  rows  of  one 
variety  together,  unless  experience  liiis  shown  it  to  be  perfectly  self- fertile. 

"(2)  Where  large  blocks  of  trees  of  one  variety  which  blossomed  well  have  failed 
to  fruit  for  a  series  of  years  without  any  apparent  reason,  it  is  exccediugly  probable 
that  the  failure  is  due  to  lack  of  cross  pollination.  The  remedy  is  to  graft  in  other 
varieties  and  supply  foreign  pollen. 

"(3)  Be  sure  that  there  are  sufficient  bees  in  the  neighborhood  or  within  2  or  3 
miles  to  properly  visit  the  blossoms.  When  feasible  endeavor  to  favor  insect  vi.sita 
to  the  blossoms  by  selecting  sheltered  situations  or  by  planting  wind-breaks.'' 

Protection  of  grapes  against  spring  frosts,  F.  Houdaille  {Prog. 
Agr,  et  Fit.,  11  {7894),  No.  13,  pp.  325-329;  No.  14,  pp.  357, 358).— The 
author  briefly  reviews  the  methods  proposed  for  lessening  the  injuries 
wrought  by  spring  frosts  on  young  grape  shoots,  citing  a  few  French 
vine  growers  who  have  used  each  system.  The  methods  proposed  for 
use  before  frost  occurs  are  late  pruning,  use  of  screens  and  of  dust,  and 
watering  the  soil.  Prof.  Carre  ( Department  of  Haute-Garonne)  observed 
in  189J  that  the  varieties  which  made  an  early  growth  were  the  ones 
which  suffered  most  from  frost.  The  author  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
late  pruning,  by  delaying  the  growth  of  the  shoots,  is  advisable.  The 
value  of  screens  is  admitted,  but  their  cost  precludes  their  use.  The 
use  of  some  powder  or  dust  Was  found  by  Carre  to  be  effective  when 
applied  to  vines  trained  in  a  unilateral  cordon,  but  ineffectual  when 
trained  in  goblet  shape.  Andrien  tried  whitewashing  with  a  thick  milk 
of  lime,  but  with  scarcely  appreciable  effect.  In  another  case  the  appli- 
cation of  dry  plaster  in  April,  1893,  proved  a  failure.  Kear  Tunis  in 
the  same  month  sprinkling  with  snlphure  1  milk  of  lime  was  efficacious. 
Several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  watering  the  soil  resulted 
favorably. 

For  use  during  the  time  that  the  temperature  is  low  enough  for  frost 
the  author  recommends  artificial  clouds  produced  by  burning  tar  or 
other  substances.  One  instance  is  cited  in  which  the  tar,  instead  of 
being  burned  in  metallic  vessels,  was  poured  into  small  holes  made  in 
the  soil.  Artificial  clouds  gave  satisfactory  results  only  when  the  air 
was  still  and  when  the  thermometer  stood  not  lower  than  2^  C. 

The  author  states  that  viticulturists  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
method  of  pruning  frosted  shoots  and  even  as  to  the  advantages  of 
pruning  frosted  vines  at  all. 

Chlorate  of  potash  in  mushrooms,  E.  Bourquelot  {Bui.  8oc. 
Mycol.  France,  10  {1894),  No.  2,  pp.  88,  85).— The  presence  of  chlorate  of 
potash  in  mushrooms  has  been  known  since  1866,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Boudier  in  Amanita  phalloides^  A.  muscaria,  and  Boletus  edulis. 
Since  then  various  authors  have  added  to  the  list  of  species  containing 
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this  salt.  The  author,  while  statlying  the  presence  of  sugar  in  mnslt 
rooms,  met  with  chlorate  of  potash  in  many  species,  a  list  of  22  being 
given.  It  is  most  abundant  in  Amanita  phalloides  and  Boletus  cynes- 
censj  where  he  found  as  much  as  0.5  per  cent  of  the  salt  in  the  fresh 
mnshroom. 

Analyses  of  fruit  trees,  P.  Collier  (NeuD  York  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1892^ 
pp.  173-209).  The  relation  of  parts  of  the  tree,  composition  of  the  ash 
of  the  various  parts,  and  the  calculated  amounts  of  the  various  ash 
constituents  per  tree  or  shrub  are  given  for  3  varieties  of  apples,  4  of 
cherries,  8  of  peaches,  2  of  crab  apples,  8  of  pears,  4  of  plums,  and  2 
of  quinces,  and  a  mixture  of  varieties  of  grapevines.  The  data  are 
fully  tabuliited.  It  is  evident  that  young  nursery  stock  is  under  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  estimated  that  "  with  rows  4  feet  apart  and  trees  1 
foot  apart  in  row  there  would  be  on  an  acre  10,890  trees,  weighing 
23,299  lbs.,  or  over  11  tons."  Taking  the  average  composition  of  the 
nursery  stock  named,  the  ash  in  the  11  tons  would  contain  approxi- 
mately the  following  amounts  of  ingredients: 

If  titer  a  I  matter  removed  by  nureerjf  etockper  acre. 


Poandi. 

Silicic  acid 51.63 

Phosphoric  acid 19. 71 

Sulphuric  acid 10.88 

Chlorine 1.49 

Carbonic  acid  (estimated) 147. 40 

Ferric  oxide 3.93 


PoOBdB. 

Lime 160.09 

Magnesia 20.60 

Soda 11.62 

Potash 21.01 


Total 448.36 


For  comparison  the  mineral  ingredients  removed  by  cereal  crops  are 
given. 

*'  Since  upon  an  average  it  requires  from  3  to  4  years  to  grow  the  crop  of  nnraery 
stock  the  cereals  make  a  far  greater  demand  upon  the  soil  than  the  growing  of 
nursery  stock,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  ohservation  that  the  removal  of  a  crop 
of  trees  leaves  the  soil  in  excellent  condition  for  the  growth  of  cereals." 

The  results  of  experiments  daring  four  years  in  fertilizing  the 
grapevine,  B.  Zacharewicz  {Prog.  Agr.  et  ViLy  11  {1894)y  No.  I, 
pp.  17-24;  No.  3,  pp.  62-68;  No.  6,  pp.  143-150).— The  experiments 
reported  were  carried  out  on  a  number  of  farms  in  France  during  a 
period  of  4  years.  On  each  farm  used,  18  plats  were  laid  out,  each 
plat  usually  consisting  of  100  vines.  The  fertilizers  used  were  nitrate 
of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sesame  cake,  chloride 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  superphosphate, 
and  gypsum,  applied  in  various  combinations. 

On  most  soils  nitrate  of  soda  proved  the  best  form  of  nitrogen.  On 
a  soil  rich  in  nitrogen  and  in  potash  and  moderately  rich  in  acid  phos- 
phate, nitrate  of  soda  produced  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  crop  of  grapes.  Here  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  found  to 
be  more  advantageous;  potash  in  its  several  forms  produced  no  con- 
spicuous effect.  ^  T 
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In  conclusion  the  author  recommends  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  sedi- 
mentary Alpine  soils  poor  in  nitrogen,  and  salphate  of  ammonia  or 
sesame  cake  tor  those  very  rich  in  nitrogen.  For  the  alluvial  soils 
along  the  Rhone  he  considers  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
as  of  equal  value.  Carbonate  of  potash  usually  gave  the  largest  crop, 
but  the  sulphate  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  less  cost  and 
because  it  makes  a  richer  wine.  Superphosphate  increased  the  harvest 
and  produced  a  favorable  effect  in  maturing  the  wood  of  the  vine. 
Plaster  is  recommended  for  soils  rich  in  organic  matter  and  potash  and 
poor  in  lime. 

Tomatoes,  L.  0.  Corbett  (South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  37 ^  pp.  16). — 
Besults  of  experiments,  with  suggestions  for  the  cultivation  of  tomatoes 
in  South  Dakota,  and  remarks  on  combating  the  atta<!ks  of  insects  and 
diseases.  Experiments  were  made  with  seeds  from  grern,  sun-ripened, 
and  normal  fruit,  with  cuttings,  and  with  different  methods  of  training 
and  pruning  the  plants,  with  the  following  summary  of  conclusions: 

"  (1)  There  is  Dot  enough  gain  to  warrant  the  additional  troable  and  expeime  of 
sowing  tomato  seeds  before  March  1,  and  foi  the  ordinary  Held  crop  they  should  not 
be  planted  later  tluin  the  middle  of  March. 

''  (2)  Single-stem  training  makes  the  crop  earlier,  but  reduces  the  quantity  materi- 
aUy. 

<<  (3)  Seeds  from  green  fruits  gave  larger  fmits  and  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  per 
plant  than  sun-ripened  or  normal. 

''  (4)  Cuttings  are  decidedly  earlier  and  more  productive  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season  than  normal  or  parent  plants. 

'*  (5)  Pruning  plants  before  setting  in  the  field  retards  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

*^  (6)  The  3  best  varieties  tested  were  Dwarf  Champion,  Early  Ruby,  and  Early 
Advance." 

Tomatoes,  W.  M,  Munson  {Maine  Sta,  Bui.  9,  2d  ser.^pp.  4). — Con- 
clusions as  to  culture  reached  from  the  work  with  tomatoes  during  1893. 
The  plants  should  be  set  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and  they 
prove  more  vigorous  and  productive  if  started  in  pots  before  setting 
in  the  field.  Crosses  often  proved  at  first  more  productive  than  either 
parent,  but  tended  to  quickly  "  run  out."  Ignotum,  Matchless,  Opti- 
mus,  Ithaca,  and  Longkeeper  maintained  their  reputation,  and  Burpee 
Climax,  Maule  Earliest,  and  Brinton  Best  are  considered  promising 
among  the  newer  varieties. 

Cauliflowers,  W.  M.  Munson  {Maine  Sta.  Bui  10,  2d  ser.,  pp.  4).— 
Keumrks  on  the  culture,  varieties,  and  cooking  of  cauliflowers.  The 
soil  conditions  and  general  culture  should  be  much  like  those  for  cab- 
bage, and  it  was  found  best  to  start  the  young  plants  in  pots  before 
the  eaily  setting  out.  Thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  and  bringing 
the  outer  leaves  together  and  tying  them  a  few  days  before  cutting,  to 
bleach  the  heads,  is  advised.  The  earlier  varieties  proved  more  satis- 
factory, as  Burpee  Best  Early,  Dwarf  Danish,  Kronk  Perfection,  Liv- 
ingston Earliest,  Alabaster,  and  Snowball. 

Fruit-growing  in  Kentucky,  and  notes  upon  vegetables,  C.  W. 
Mathews  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  50,  pp.  27-^3). — The  first  part  of  this 
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balletin  is  compiled  from  answers  to  circulars  sent  out  to  aboat  200 
fruit-growers  in  the  State,  asking  the  varieties  preferred  by  them.  Of 
apples  named  for  home  use,  the  following  are  the  first  6:  Early  Har- 
vest, Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Eome  Beauty,  Maiden  Blush,  and  Eawle 
Janet,  while  the  same  varieties  lead  for  marketing  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent order,  with  Ben  Tfavis  first.  Of  peaches  are  named  Oldmixon, 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Smock,  Heath  Cling,  Stump  the 
World,  and  Mountain  Eose;  while  of  pears,  Bartlett,  Kieffer,  and 
Seckel  are  grown  most  generally.  Among  grapes,  Concord,  Catawba, 
Ives  Seedling,  Delaware,  Niagara,  Martha,  Moore  Early,  Pocklington, 
Brighton,  and  Worden  head  the  list;  and  among  strawberries,  Cres- 
cent, Bubach,  Haverliand,  Gandy,  Kentucky,  Sharpless,  and  Wilson. 

Directions  are  given  for  combating  insect.s  and  diseases. 

The  second  part  of  the  bulletin  gives  bj^ief  notes  on  experiments  with 
vegetables  on  the  station  land.  Several  varieties  each  of  sweet  corn, 
peas,  tomatoes,  and  bush  and  pole  beans  were  grown. 

Michigan  fruit  list,  L.  E.  Taft  {Michigan  Sta.  Bui  105^  pp.  106^ 
122). — This  is  a  list  of  the  favorite  varieties  of  various  fruits,  and  is 
com])iled  from  the  answers  to  ciiculars  sent  to  some  200  fruit-growers 
in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Eighty-nine  varieties  of  apples  are 
included,  and  the  following  20  varieties  are  recommended  as  a  good 
family  collection  for  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State:  Eed  Astrachan, 
Bough  (sweet),  Oldenburg,  Primate,  Chenango,  Keswich,  Maiden 
Blush,  Shiawassee,  Twenty  Junce,  Bailey  (sweet),  Westfleld,  Jonathan, 
Hubbardston,  Grimes,  Baldwin,  Tolman,  King,  Ehode  Island  Greening, 
Eed  Canada,  Northern  Spy,  and  Golden  Eusset  (N.  Y.).  Five  varieties 
of  crab  apples  are  given,  and  Hyslop  and  Transcendent  are  preferred. 
Apricots  and  nectariims  do  not  thrive  in  Michigan,  but  3  varieties  of 
each  are  cited,  and  15  of  blackberries.  Stone,  Snyder,  and  Taylor  being 
put  first.  Among  cherries,  11  varieties  of  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau 
type  and  13  of  Dukes  and  Morellos  are  given,  and  Black  Tartarian, 
Governor  Wood,  Early  Eichmond,  May  Duke,  Wragg,  and  Vilne  Sweet 
are  recommended.  Ten  varieties  of  currants  are  given,  and  Prince 
Albert  recommended.  Four  varieties  of  gooseberries  are  grown,  Down. 
ing  the  more  extensively.  Of  30  vaiieties  of  grapes,  Worden,  Concord, 
Delaware,  Salem,  Brighton,  Niagara,  and  Winchell  (Green  Mountain) 
are  selected  as  proving  of  most  value.  Thirty-one  varieties  of  peaches 
are  given,  with  Barnard,  Brouson,  Early  Michigan,  Angle  Mammoth, 
Gold  Drop,  Hale,  Kalamazoo,  Lewis,  Smock,  and  Snow  Orange  in  the 
lead  for  market  varieties.  Mountain  Eose  and  Oldmixon  Free  to  be  added 
for  home  use.  From  among  42  varieties  of  pears  named,  Bartlett, 
Anjou,  Bosc,  Clapp  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  Seckel,  and 
Sheldon  are  those  most  desired.  Twenty-four  varieties  of  European 
and  3  of  Japanese  plums  are  listed  as  grown  in  the  State,  and  Brad- 
shaw,  Coe  Golden  Drop,  Lombard,  Pond  (English),  and  Shropshire 
Damson  are  given  the  preference.    Orange  loads  the  4  varieties  of 
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qainces  that  are  listed.  Of  24  varieties  of  raspberries,  Shaffer,  Palmer. 
Gregg,  Conrath,  Ohio,  Hansell,  Marlboro,  Cuthbert,  and  Turner  are 
best  liked.  Twenty- two  varieties  of  strawberries  are  named,  with 
Bubach  No.  5,  Crescent,  Cumberland,  Haverland,  Parker  Earle,  Sharp- 
less,  Warfield,  and  Wilson  as  the  favorites. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries,  L.  R.  Taft  and  H.  P.  Gladden 
{Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  106^  pp.  123-135). — Notes  on  varieties  and  results 
obtained  in  1893.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  varieties  of  strawberries 
were  tested,  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the  sex,  vigor,  dates  of 
bloom,  first  and  last  ripe  fruit,  "Iproductiveness,  size,  form,  color,  quality, 
and  firmness.  A  few  of  the  leading  varieties  were  grown  in  rows 
18  rods  in  length,  Bubach  producing  60|  quarts,  Haverland  60 J,  and 
Gandy  and  Lower  45J  and  43,  respectively.  Twenty-seven  varieties 
were  grown  in  narrow  matted  rows  with  25  plants  in  a  space  of  40 
feet.  Parker  Earle  gave  20  quarts.  Green  zille  16f,  Hattie  Jones  and 
Woolverton  16  each,  and  Leroy  16J.  Notes  on  the  vigor  and  produc- 
tiveness are  given  for  31  varieties,  and  especial  attention  called  to 
Clyde,  Greenville,  Leroy,  No.  2  (Feicht),  Weston,  and  Yankee  Doodle, 
among  the  new  kinds.  Bubach,  Crescent,  Cumberland,  Haverland, 
Minor,  Sharpless,  Warfield,  and  Wilson  are  recommended  as  market 
varieties,  and  for  home  use  Cumberland,  Great  Pacific,  and  Sharpless. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  3  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  3  lbs.  of  fresh  lime 
to  32  gals,  of  water,  is  advised  against  leaf  blight  and  rust,  with  the 
addition  of  2  ozs.  of  Paris  green  if  leaf-eating  insects  are  present. 

Twenty  varieties  of  black  and  hybrid  raspberries  and  12  of  red 
were  tested,  and  tables  are  given  showing  the  points  mentioned  for 
strawberries.  Of  the  black,  Conrath,  Kansas,  Nemaha,  and  Gregg  are 
recommended,  and  of  the  red,  Cuthbert  and  Golden  Queen.  In  case 
of  anthracnose  all  badly  diseased  canes  should  be  cut  out  and  Bor- 
deaux mixture  used,  spraying  just  before  the  growth  starts  and  repeat- 
ing every  2  weeks  until  the  fruit  is  half  grown. 

Varieties  of  cantaloupes;  C.  L.  Newman,  {ArTcantaB  Sta^JRpi.  1893 j  p.  67),— A 
reprint  from  Bulletin  22  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  828). 

On  the  permanency  of  races  in  mushrooms,  Costaxtin  and  Mateuchot 
(Compt.  Rend.,  118  (1894),  No.  m,  pp.  1108-1111). 

The  tree  tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea),  J.  H.  Maiden  (Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S. 
W.,  6  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  S14-B17,  pi.  1). — Habitat,  culture,  uses,  and  propagation. 

Garden  vegetables,  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  Sia.  Bui.  17,  pp.  S4-S0) .—ThiB  con- 
sists of  lists  of  the  vegetables  grown  at  the  various  State  experiment  farms:  At 
Laramie,  asparagus,  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  peas,  beets,  radishes,  and 
turnips;  at  Saratoga,  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  peas,  squashes,  and 
tomatoes;  at  Sundance,  beans,  sweet  com,  peas,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips, 
and  salsify ;  at  Wheatland,  beans,  sweet  corn,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  sweet 
potatoes. 

Vegetables  grown  for  exhibition,  S.  A.  Beach  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  69,  n.  ser., 
pp.249S0t,  figs.  S). — Annotated  and  tabulated  lists  of  the  varieties  of  bush  beans, 
bush  and  pole  Limas,  beets,  Swiss  chards,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  pop  com,  cress,  cucum- 
bers, eggplant,  gourds,  lettuce,  muskmelonsj  watermelons,  okra,  onions,  parsnips, 
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peaa,  peppers,  radishes,  salsify,  squashes,  tomatoes,  and  turnips  yent  by  tho  station 
to  the  New  York  hortioultaral  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  with  remarks  on  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  different  varieties,  and  special  methods  of  cultivation  and  ship- 
Dieut  employed. 

The  farmer's  apple  orchard,  D.  W.  Beadle  (Ontario  Agl,  College  Buh  9S,  pp. 
1S-18).—  A  popular  article  on  the  culture  of  apples  in  Ontario,  with  remarks  on 
soils,  pruning,  varieties,  and  spraying  for  diseases  and  insects,  with  receipts  for  the 
remedies  to  be  used. 

"  [For  home  usej  the  following  varieties  are  named  about  in  the  order  of  ripening: 
Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburg,  Chenango,  Graveustein,  Ribston  Pip- 
pin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Snow  [Fameuse],  Tompkins  Kingj  Mcintosh,  Tolnian  Sweet, 
Sutton  Beauty,  Baldwin,  Pewaukee,  Northern  Spy,  Grimes  Golden,  U olden  Russet, 
Roxbury  Russet;  and  in  planting, for  market,  selection  can  be  made  with  advantage 
from  Oldenburg,  Graveustein,  St.  Lawrence,  Ribston  Pippin,  Wealthy,  Blt^nheim 
Pippin,  Tompkins  King,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Golden  Russet,  Ontario,  Ruxbury 
Russet,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Westfield  Seek-no  further.'' 

Variety  tests  of  apples,  S.  A.  Beach  {New  York  Stale  Sta.  Jipt,  189$,  pp.  586-696).^ 
Descriptive  notes  for  10  varieties  new  to  the  station  farm,  and  tables  showing  the 
yield  and  age  before  bearing  fruit,  for  93  varieties.  Where  the  young  trees  were 
planted  they  produced  fruit  in  about  8  years,  while  the  average  time  for  79  varieties 
that  had  been  top-worked  was  5.72  years. 

Peach  and  plum  culture  in  Michigan,  L.  R.  Taft  {Michiffan  Sta,  Bui.  lOS,  pp. 
$-6£fflg8,  9). — A  popular  article  on  peach  and  plum  orchards,  with  directions  as  to 
soil,  location,  planting,  cultivation,  prunin*;.  Irrtilizing,  harvesting  the  fruit,  and 
preventing  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseusub.  The  following  varieties  are  recom- 
mended: Peaches — Hale,  Lewis,  St.  John,  Richmond,  Barnard  (or  Snow  Orange), 
.Jacques,  Gold  Drop,  Late  Barnard,  Hill  Chili,  Smock;  plums  in  the  order  of  ripen- 
ing— Duane  Purple,  Washington,  Bradshaw,  Green  Gage,  Lombard,  Jefferson,  Prince 
£nglebert,  Geuii,  Imperial  Gage,  Pond,  Quackenbuss,  German  Prune,  Damson, 
Shropshire  Damson,  Coe  Golden  Drop,  Fellemburg,  and  Bavay. 

Notes  on  early  and  late  blooming  peaches  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  JHvieion  of  Statia- 
tic8f  Bpi.  115 J  May,  1894). — In  reply  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Division  of  Pomol- 
ogy, 560  replies  were  received. 

''  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  regarding  the  varieties  of  the  peach  which  have  been 
observed  to  bloom  later  than  others,  78  varieties  are  named  by  one  or  more  corre- 
spondents. 

"  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  the  varieties  of  this  frnit  grown  in  the  different 
regions  from  which  reportrwere  received,  and  the  lack  of  reports  on  any  very  widely 
distributed  variety  which  can  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  comparison,  ii  has  not  been 
possible  to  determine  what  one  or  more  varieties  bloom  later  than  all  the  others  in 
different  latitudes.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  early  ripening  varieties,  such  as 
Alexander  (including  Amsden),  Rivers,  and  Hale,  have  been  found  to  be  the  latest 
bloomers  by  the  largest  number  of  observers.  These  varieties,  all  of  which  are  white 
fleshed,  and  most  of  which  are  semiclings tones  having  large  blossoms,  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  most  widely  distributed  lute-blooming  group  of  the  Persian  race.  They 
are  planted  in  small  numbers,  however,  in  most  of  the  market-peach  regions,  because 
of  the  inferior  quality  of  their  fruit  and  its  susceptibility  to  rot. 

'' The  reports  indicate  that  in  lateness  of  blooming  the  latest  ripening  varieties  stand 
next  to  the  very  early  ones.  This  group,  of  which  Smock,  Salway,  Fox  Seedling, 
Picquet  Late,  Heath  Cling,  and  Bilyeu  are  leading  representatives,  includes  varieties 
having  both  large  and  small  blossoms,  white  and  yellow  flesh,  and  both  clingstones 
and  freestones.  The  larger  number  of  the  well-known  and  widely  distributed  varie- 
ties in  this  group  are  yellow-fleshed  freestones,  having  small  or  medium  sised  blos- 
soms." 
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Condition  of  peach  bnds,  S.l*.  Maynard  {Massaehusetta  Hatch  8ta,  Bui,  t5,p,  IS).-^ 
A  brief  uote  on  the  condition  of  the  peach  buds  at  the  station  March  20,  1894,  Dearly 
all  of  tJiem  being  winterkilled. 

Plum  culture,  G.  W.  Clinr  (Ontario  Agl,  College  BuLOg,  pp.  gS-S9).—A  popular 
article  treating  of  the  soil,  preparation,  planting,  cultivation,  fertilizing,  varieties, 
marketing,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and  insect  attacks.  The  following  varieties 
are  recommended  for  most  localities  in  Ontario,  especially  if  the  soil  contains  clay: 

"Bradshaw,  or  Niagara,  Dunne  Purple,  Imperial  Gage,  Washington,  Smith  Orleans, 
Huling  Superb,  McLau*(bliD,  Lombard,  Pond  iseedling,  Glass  Seedling,  Quackenboss, 
Yellow  Egg,  German  Prune,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay." 

Manuring  of  fruit  trees,  A.  Andouard  {VEngratBy  9  {1894),  No.  Sly  pp.  496-498), 

Strawberry  culture,  W.  VV.  Hilborn  {Ontario  Agl.  College  Bul.9gf  pp.  19-SS).—k 
popular  article  on  the  growing  of  strawberries,  urging  their  more  general  cultiva- 
tion in  Ontario,  and  recommending  Beder  Wood,  Crescent  Seedling,  Bubach,  Wilson, 
Woolverton,  Sannders,  Lovett,  and  Williams  as  suitable  varieties. 

Further  study  of  native  grapes,  £.  A.  Popenob  and  8.  C.  Mabon  {Kaneae  Sta. 
BuL  44,  pp.  11S-1$7). — Report  on  100  varieties  grown  in  the  station  vineyard,  with 
reference  to  the  botanical  classification,  hardiness,  quality,  liability  to  disease,  and 
comparative  earliness;  and  diagrams  showing  the  classification  and  earliness. 

Report  on  varietiea  of  grapes  fruited  in  1893,  S.  T.  Maynaud  {Masaachusetis 
Batch  Sta.  Bui.  £5,  pp.  15-18).— Org  hundred  and  twenty-five  varieties  fruited  in 
the  station  plats,  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  116  varieties,  two  vines  of  each 
being  grown,  one  of  which  was  sprayed  and  the  other  left  untouched  as  a  check. 

Variety  tests  of  grapes,  S.  A.  Bkach  {New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  612^ 
641). — Descriptive  notes  for  200  varieties  of  grapes,  fruiting  in  the  station  vineyards 
irith  mention  of  the  species  from  which  they  have  sprung. 

A  year  among  fruits,  T.  T.  Lyon  {Michigan  Sta.  Bui  104,  pp.  65-i^5). —Report  on 
the  operations  at  the  South  Haven  Substation  during  1893.  Owing  to  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  fungus  diseases  the  year  before,  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  exten- 
sive spraying  with  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  proved  so  effective  and 
thorough  a  remedy  that  very  little  trouble  was  experienced  afterward.  The  results 
for  each  kind  of  fruit  are  tabulated.  There  were  tested  1 67  varieties  of  strawberries, 
69  of  raspberries,  29  of  blackberries,  3  of  service  berries,  23  of  currants,  15  of  goose- 
berries, 60  of  cherries,  5  of  mulberries,  170  of  peaches,  2  of  nectarines,  146  of  grapes, 
40  of  plums,  13  of  pears,  4  of  apples,  7  of  quinces,  4  of  chestnuts,  and  1  each  of  chin- 
quapin, pecan,  English  walnut,  Japan  walnut,  almond,  filbert,  hazelnut,  and  fig. 
Notes  are  also  given  for  several  of  the  leading  varieties. 

Fruits:  notes  on  varieties,  S.B.  Green  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  S2,  pp.  2S9-247).— 
Report  on  the  testing  of  7  varieties  of  plums,  7  of  apples,  4  of  Juneberries,  8  of 
grapes,  and  47  of  strawberries.  Attacks  by  the  leaf  roller  were  checked  by  mowing 
off  the  old  strawberry  leaves,  and  spraying  the  new  foliage  with  Paris  green. 

Progress  report  upon  fruits,  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  17,  pp.  S1-S4).— 
Brief  notes  on  the  results  of  the  second  year  in  testing  fruits.  Strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears, 
apricots,  quinces,  bufi'alo  berries,  and  Juneberries  are  being  grown,  but  nearly  all 
suffered  more  or  less  from  the  cold  winter. 

Fruit  statistics  {Ontario  Agl.  College  Bui.  92,  pp.  SO,  57).— The  number  of  bear- 
ing and  nonbearing  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  and  grapevines  in 
Ontario  in  1892  and  1893. 

Notes  on  vegetables,  fruits,  pruning,  etc.,  6.  Coote  {Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  29,  pp. 
61-68). — Results  of  the  comparative  testing  of  varieties  of  cabbage,  celery,  toma- 
toes, squash,  beets,  lettuce,  kale,  beans,  apples,  plums,  peaches,  service  berry, 
eurrant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  mulberry,  strawberries,  and  grapes, 
with  remarks  on  the  pruning  of  plums,  and  the  efiect  of  fertilizing  on  fruit  and 
vegetables. 
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Report  of  the  aBsistaut  horticulturiBt,  C.  £.  Hunn  {New  York  State  St  a,  Rpt. 
1892 f  pp.  682-696 f  700). — ^NotfeB  on  the  varieties  of  strawberriee,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries; currants,  gooseberries,  and  beans  grown  at  the  station,  with  tabulated  data  for 
the  strawberries  and  raspberries,  directions  for  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  a  description  of  the  rose  bug. 

Thirty-four  varieties  of  potatoes  and  25  of  tomatoes  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
their  productiveness. 

Fruit-Groinrers'  Association  of  Ontario. — Among  the  articles  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association  of  Ontario,  1893,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Modification  of  fruits  by  climate,  J.Craig;  Notes  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
copper  salt  fungicides,  F.  T.  Shutt;  and  Desirable  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  W.  Saunders. 

Horticultural  experiments  and  notes,  J.  T.  Stikson  {Arlcaneae  Sia,  Bpt,  1893, pp. 
S&-6^).-'A  reprint  of  Bulletin  21  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  828). 

Reports  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Viticultural  Societ^r  of  Cognac  for  1893 
and  1894. — These  comprise  rex>orts  from  the  administrative  council  on  the  general 
work  of  the  society  and  of  the  station  for  viticulture,  a  special  report  by  the  director 
of  the  station  on  vine  culture  in  Cognac,  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  review- 
ing the  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  and  a  paper  by  the  director 
of  the  station  for  viticulture  on  soils  in  difierent  parts  of  Cognac. 

Dictionnalre  d'Horticultiure,  part  I,  D.  Bois  {Paris:  P,  Klincksieok,  1898,  pp, 
160,  figs,  112), — This  new  work  is  more  on  the  order  of  an  encyclopedia  than  of  a  dic- 
tionary. It  is  the  work  of  27  contributors,  and  is  advertised  to  be  issued  in  8  parts, 
with  over  1,000  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored.  This  first  part  comprises  from 
A  to  Bamhusa. 

Gardening  for  Farmers,  F.  J,  C.  Jknskn  {Copenhagen:  1894,  fourth  edition). 

Danish  Gardening,  F.  J.  C.  Jensen  {Copenhagen:  1894,  sixth  edition). 

'Window  Gardening,  F.  J.  C.  Jensen  {Copenhagen:  1894,  sixth  edition), 

FOBESTET. 

Forest  trees,  B.  C.  Buffum  {Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  17,  pp.  34,  35).— A  brief  mention 
of  cottouwoods  and  Russian  willows  grown  at  the  experiment  farms  for  wind- 
breaks, and  honey  locust  for  hedge.  Ash  and  elm  are  also  being  grown,  and  all  are 
doing  well. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  forest  management,  Dorrer  {Forst,  u  Jagdw,,  70 
{1894),  pp.  165-171). 

The  influence  of  removing  dead  trees  on  the  growth  of  those  remedning,  M. 
Eunze  {Tharand.  Forsi,  Jahrbuch.,  44  {1894),  No.  1,  pp,  1-48). 

Investigations  concerning  the  structure  and  properties  of  oak  timber  {Ztschr. 
naturw.  Forst.,  3  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  193-203). 

Comparative  anatomical  studies  of  pine  and  larch  wood,  A.  Bukgerstein 
{Venksehrift  f.  kaiserl  J  cad.  Wissensch.  Math,  natur.  Clasae,  59  {1893),  pp.  395-432; 
ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  58  {1894),  No.  6,  pp.  214,  215). 

Sunshine  through  the  woods,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Pop,  Sci.  Monthly,  1894,  July,  pp, 
313-322). — Describes  a  method  of  making  solar  prints  of  wood. 
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SEEDS— WEEDS. 

A  machine  for  preparing  seeds  that  germir ate  with  6if[xoulty  (Bramischw. 
landw,  Ztg.,  62  {1894),  No.  19,  p.  S6).—A  brief  deacription,  with  illustration. 

German  vs.  American  red  clover  seed — a  repjy  to  Prof.  ITobbe,  J.  L.  Jensen 
(  Ugeskr.  Landmand,  39  {1894),  pp.  214,  216,  224-226). 

Nevada  weeds,  F.  H.  Hillmax  {Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  22,  pp.  11,  pU.  5). —Descriptions' 
and  specimeDS  are  given  of  squirrel-tail  grass  {Hordeum  jubatum),  Franseria  hooker- 
iana,  poverty  weed  {Iva  tixillaris),  shepherd's  purse  {Capsella  buna-pastor  is),  and 
pepper  grass  {Lepidium  iniernudiumi).    The  first  three  are  illustrated  by  photo- 
engraviuga. 
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Potato  diseases  and  their  treatment,  S.  B.  Green  {Minnesota  Sta. 
Bui.  3J2j  pp.  215-228^  figs.  5). 

Synopsis. — Popular  reports  on  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  potato  rotand  i^otato 
scab. 

Potato  rot  (pp.  215-221).— The  late  blight,  or  rot  {Phytophthora 
inf€stans)y  of  potato  is  described  and  illustrated.  Eeferences  are  made 
to  experiments  conducted  at  various  stations  for  the  prevention  of  this 
disease.  At  this  station  2  experiments  were  conducted,  and  they 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  crop  as  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  the  first  experiment  there  was  an 
increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  due  to  the  application  of  the  fungicide. 
The  tops  of  the  treated  rows  were  more  vigorous  in  every  way,  and 
remained  fresh  and  green  for  more  than  2  weeks  after  the  tops  of  the 
untreated  varieties  were  dead.  In  the  second  experiment  there  was 
little  or  no  blight  present  in  any  part  of  the  field,  yet  the  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  treated  tops  was  quite  marked.  When  harvested 
the  yield  from  the  treated  plat  showed  an  increase  of  50  bus.  per  acre 
over  the  check.  This  increase  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  larger  size  of 
the  treated  tubers.  In  the  treated  rows  all  the  potatoes  were  merchant- 
able, while  in  the  others  about  10  bus.  per  acre  of  tubers  were  too  small 
for  market.  The  cost  of  material  and  application  need  not  exceed  $4 
per  acre,  and  as  the  increase  due  to  the  treatment  is  often  as  large  as 
60  bus.  per  acre  it  will  considerably  more  than  pay  for  the  application. 
Paris  green  and  London  purple  as  insecticides  are  recommended  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Potato  scab  (pp.  222-228). — Illustrated  descriptive  notes  on  the  cause 
of  ^tsito  Bct3ib  (Oospora  scabies).  As  showing  the  importance  of  i)re- 
yenting  drainage  water  from  flowing  from  infected  to  noniufected 
ground,  the  author  cites  a  case  in  which  water  from  an  infected  field 
flowed  over  a  field  never  previously  used  for  potatoes.  The  results 
clearly  showed  that  the  scab  fungus  was  carried  from  one  field  to  the 
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The  importance  of  the  use  of  clean  seed  and  the  uselessness  of  plant- 
ing potatoes  in  infected  soil  are  pointed  out.  Directions  are  given  for 
the  treatment  of  scabbed  seed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
before  planting,  and  this  treatment. is  considered  as  having  given  excel- 
lent results  at  the  station.  The  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  soakiug 
the  seed  is  also  mentioned,  but  it  did  not  give  as  complete  results  as 
^the  corrosive  sublimate.  The  usual  precautious  are  given  for  the 
treatment  of  seed  and  for  the  kind  of  soils  in  which  the  potatoes  are 
to  be  planted. 

Parasitic  diseases  of  legumes,  6.  MoGartht  {North  Carolina 
Sta.  Bui.  98,  pp.  151, 152). — Brief,  mention  is  made  of  the  occurrence  of 
Septoria  dolichi,  Uromyces  sp.  and  Olososporium  sp.  on  cowpeas  and  of 
a  species  of  Erysiplie  on  alfalfa.  From  the  nature  of  the  crops  but  lit- 
tle can  be  done  with  fungicides  in  preventing  these  diseases,  but  reli- 
ance must  be  placed  on  clean  fields,  proper  drainage,  use  of  stimulating 
fertilizers,  and  avoidance  of  stable  manure. 

Dodders  ((7«*«0Mta  trifolii  and  €.  epithynum)  are  described  and  the* 
importance  of  sowing  only  clean  seed  shown.  Clover  sickness  is  men- 
tioned, and,  although  it  is  not  yet  known  in  this  country,  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  advised  in  which  clover  will  only  occupy  the  ground  at  intervals 
of  4  or  5  years. 

Rust  on  wheat  {Board  of  Agr.  Great  Britain,  Rpt.  Intelligence  Dept 
1892,  pp.  44,  pis.  4). — A  report  of  investigations  made  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere  on  the  cause,  nature,  and  possible  means  of  repression 
of  wheat  rust  {Pticcinia  graminis).  Reports  received  from  various 
sources  give  losses  due  to  rust  in  varying  amounts,  some  reporting  as 
great  a  loss  as  50  per  cent.  In  England  the  date  of  appearance  of  the 
uredo,  or  ordinary  rust  form,  is  from  June  10  to  July  20,  and  of  the 
teleuto,  or  bla<jk  rust,  from  July  19  until  the  end  of  harvest.  The 
influence  of  soil  was  investigated,  but  it  seems  that  soils  have  but  little 
effect  upon  attacks  of  rust,  light,  gravelly  ones  being  as  much  affected 
as  those  of  a  heavy  clay  or  alluvial  nature.  J.  B.  Lawes  and  A. 
Voelcker  are  quoted  as  maintaining  that  grain  grown  on  soil  rich  in 
organic  matter  and  having  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  foods  will,  wlu  n 
other  conditions  are  favorable,  be  more  liable  to  attack  than  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  available  mineral  matter  at  the  disposal  of 
the  plant. 

Date  of  sowing  seems  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the  damage  done 
by  the  rust,  early  sown  grain  being  less  liable  to  attack  than  late  sown. 

The  effect  of  weather  is  reported,  and  wet  weather  with  a  deficient 
temperature,  resulting  in  what  is  termed  a  bad  season  and  a  thin  crop, 
seems  very  favorable  for  spread  of  rust. 

The  following  conclusions  are  given  based  upon  observations  made 
in  various  countries: 

''Seasons  are  the  chief  oaose  of  mst.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  T«iin, 
accompanied  by  close,  sultry  weather,  are  favorable  to  its  increase.    Low -lying  rich 
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soils  are  most  subject  to  its  attacks.  An  excessive  use-of  manures  rich  in  nitrogen 
encourages  the  disease.  Late-sown  grain  crops  are  the  most  liable  to  the  attack. 
Thinly  sown  crops  are  most  liable  to  rust." 

A  report  is  given  of  the  experiments  made  in  Australia  on  the 
growth  of  resistant  varieties.  The  most  promising  resalts  are  along 
two  lines: 

*' Rust- resisting  wheats,  by  which  are  meant  wheats  which,  in  localities  suited  to 
their  growth  and  nnder  normal  conditions,  resist  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  either  the 
entrance  of  the  rust  mycelium  into  their  tissues  or  its  subsequent  growth  and  out- 
burst.   Of  this  class  many  examples  are  known.  .  .  . 

"Rust-escaping  wheats,  that  is  to  say,  wheats  which  are  rust  liable,  but  which  if 
sown  at  the  proper  time  ripen  so  early  as  to  be  ready  for  harvest  before  the  mst  of 
ail  ordinary  season  can  prevent  a  paying  crop*.'' 

In  the  first  group  the  following  characteristics  have  been  found  by  an 
examination  of  12  varieties: 

"The  possession  of  a  thick  and  tough  skin,  so  tough  that  though  the  mycelium  may 
enter  the  plant  by  means  of  the  open  stomata.  yet  it  can  not  breakthrough  the  skin 
in  oriler  to  matnre  and  shed  its  spores,  so  that  its  further  developuieut  is  prevented. 
And,  secondly,  the  presence  of  waxy  exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  plants  similar 
to  the  bloom  of  fruit;  this  waxy  covering,  when  present  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Btomata,  prevents  the  rust  mycolium  from  entering.  Wheat  plants  possessing  tough 
skins,  and  especially  if  possessing  touglmcsH  of  the  skin  in  conjunction  with  the 
waxy  bloom,  may  be  grown  nnder  all  conditions  suitable  to  their  uornial  growth 
without  suffering  seriously  from  rust.  On  the  other  hand,  rust-liable  wheats,  which 
are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  thin  and  tender  skin,  and  often  by  the 
absence  of  waxy  bloom,  can  be  grown  successfully  during  a  rusty  year  only  in  one 
way,  namely,  by  sowing  at  such  time  as  the  plant  shall  be  only  for  a  short  time  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  the  rust  fuugus.'' 

Brief  reports  are  given  of  the  occurrence  of  ruat  in  Germany,  India, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.  The  life  history  of  the  rust  is  given  in 
detail. 

The  means  suggested  for  the  repression  of  rust  are  burning  infested 
straw  and  spraying  the  infested  plants.  Tlie  spraying  of  wheat  with 
copper  and  other  solutions  has  given  conflicting  results. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  investigation  of  rust-resistant  varieties  of 
wheat  is  given,  in  which  it  appears  that  a  thick  epidermis  and  glaucous 
or  waxy  bloom,  preventing  the  entry  of  the  sporidia  or  the  emergence 
of  the  mycelium  to  form  sori  for  the  further  propagation  of  the  fungus, 
are  the  essentials  for  such  varieties.  The  report  concludes  with  a 
chapter  on  the  spring  rust,  Puccinia  ruhigo-vera. 

Report  of  the  horticulturist,  S.  A.  Beaoh  {New  York  State  JSta. 
Rpt.  1892j  pp.  530-585j  642-677^  pis.  P,  figs.  16).— Some  bean  diseases 
(pp.  631-566).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  48  of  the  station  (E.  8.  E.,  4, 
p.  567.) 

Leaf  spot  of  chrysanthemums  (pp.  657-560). — A  report  on  a  disease  of 
chrysanthemums  prevalent  in  the  station  greenhouse  during  1891.  The 
disease  first  apx>eared  in  small  dark-brown  spots  which  increased  in  size 
and  number  until  the  leaf  tissue  died  and  the  tbliage  dropped  off.  In 
badly  diseased  plants  nearly  all  the  leaves  withered  and  fell  «*way ;  even 
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when  the  attai^k  was  less  serious  it  left  the  plants  unsightly  and  not 
nearly  so  vigorous  and  thrifty  as  healthy  plants.  Specimens  submit- 
ted to  B.  D.  Halstead  are  reported  as  affected  by  a  species  of  Sep- 
toria.  Three  fungicides  were  tested  as  preventive  measures,  namely, 
potassium  sulphide,  ammoiiiacal  copper  carbonate,  and  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. The  Bordeaux  mixture  proved  the  most  effective  and  the  potas- 
sium sulphide  the  least.  The  treatment  suggested  is  to  remove  and 
burn  all  the  diseased  foliage  and  cover  the  remaining  foliage  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  to  prevent  further  development  of  the  disease.  Five  or 
six  applications  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  tlie  season. 

Experiments  in  the  treatment  of  potato  scab  (pp.  661-570).-r-A  reprint 
from  Bulletin  49  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  926). 

Some  celery  diseases  (pp.  570-585). — ^A  reprint  from  Bulletin  51  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  925). 

Experiments  in  preventing  leaf  diseases  of  nursery  stock  in  western 
New  York  (pp.  642-677). — A  reprint  of  a  paper  by  D.  G-.  Fairchild,  pub- 
lished in  Journal  of  Mycology,  7,  pp.  240-264  (B.  8.  E.,  4,  p.  955). 

On  the  use  of  bine  vitriol  for  pourridi6  of  grapes,  J.  Dufoub 
{Rev. Internet.  Vit.et  (Enol.,1  (i894),iV^o.^,|?p. 75-77).— Since  1888 experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  at  the  station  of  Lausanne  in  combating 
the  pourridi6  of  the  grape.  They  were  conducted  in  a  variety  of  soils 
and  with  various  fungicides.  Other  experiments  were  conducted  at 
Champ-de-l'Air  on  plants  grown  in  pots  and  artificially  infected.  Some 
exi>eriments  were  snccjessful,  while  others  failed. 

The  disease  is  due  to  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Dematophora  necatrix  and  Agaricus  malleus.  General  preventive  meas- 
ures, such  as  aeration  and  draining  of  soils  and  the  use  of  more  resist- 
ant  stocks,  are  recommended.  When  the  disease  once  gains  a  firm 
hold  in  a  vineyard  the  complete  destruction  of  all  vines  together  with 
their  roots  is  advised.  Before  setting  new  vines  in  their  places  the 
soil  should  be  disinfected  by  watering  it  with  a  3  per  cent  solution  of 
copper  sulphate.  Where  the  disease  is  just  appearing  the  roots  of  the 
affected  plants  and  2  or  3  rows  about  them  should  be  laid  bare  in  the 
spring  and  washed  and  the  soil  well  watered  with  the  3  per  cent  solution 
of  copper  sul])hate.  The  effect  of  the  treatnient  may  not  be  visible  the 
first  year  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  treatment  the  second 
spring,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  use  of  the  blue  vitriol  in  the  manner 
suggested  will  ultimately  be  attended  with  positive  results. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Halle  Station  for  experiments  in 
the  repression  of  nematodes  and  for  plant  protection,  1893,  M. 
HoLLRUNa  [pp.  44). — During  the  year  410  experiments  of  several  kinds 
were  made,  chiefly  in  the  line  of  fertilizing,  but  also  toward  checking 
injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Experiments  on  the  application  of  various  fertilizers  to  "beet- sick" 
soil  were  carried  on  at  Korbisdorf,  Trotha,  Biere,  Atzendorf,  and  Bleck- 
endorfy  5  plats  at  each  x)lace  being  treated,  respectively,  with  potassium 
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chloride,  cominon  salt,  no  fertilizer,  kainit,  and  carnallit.  The  most 
sugar  was  produced  where  potassium  chloride  was  used,  and  the  least 
with  carnallit.  The  kainit  had  less  effect  on  nematodes  than  was 
expected,  and  in  several  cases  the  results  were  contradictory  to  those  of 
previous  experiments. 

In  experiments  on  the  effect  of  applying  kainit  at  different  seasons 
to  nematode-infested  land,  various  amounts  were  applied  in  the  fall,  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  in  the  spring,  and  as  top-dressing,  to  different 
plats,  firom  1891  to  1893,  but  the  results  were  conflicting  and  inconclu- 
sive. 

Eesearches  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  other  salts  associated  with 
potash  fertilizers  showed  that  hydroscopic  salts  were  advantngeous  in 
dry  weather  by  loosening  the  soil  and  preventing  it  from  caking. 

A  wheeled  apparatus  for  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  satis- 
factorily employed  among  potatoes  and  beets  and  is  figured. 

There  are  notes  on  20  species  of  insects  injurious  during  the  year 
and  on  9  plant  diseases,  especially  Phomabetce^  which  was  quite  preva- 
lent, owing  to  the  dry  weather,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  application  of 
lime  as  a  fertilizer. 

Fungicides  and  insecticideB,  S.  T.  Matnard  {MassachtLsetts  Hatch 
8ta.  Buh  25^  pp.  1-15 j  pis.  2). — The  bulletin  gives  formulas  for  Bordeaux 
mixture,  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper,  copper  sulphate  solution, 
arsenites,  and  kerosene  emulsion,  with  directions  for  their  use.  A 
spraying  calendar  is  given  in  which  preventive  methods  are  suggested 
for  the  more  common  diseases  affecting  fruits,  etc. 

A  brief  report  is  made  on  the  rust  of  poplars  {Melampsora  populina) 
giving  the  results  of  4  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  sprayed 
trees  were  healthy,  while  the  check  ones  were  badly  diseased. 

Brief  suggestions  are  given  to  those  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
spraying  apparatus. 

Beports  are  given  on  the  use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides  upon  the 
fruit  trees  of  the  station.  Applications  were  made  to  apple,  pear, 
peach,  cherry,  and  plum  trees,  all  of  which  were  attended  with  benefl- 
cial  results.  Quinces,  raspberries,  blacjkberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
and  strawberries  were  sprayed  with  success,  but  no  records  are  given. 

The  TJredineaB  and  their  host  plants,  G.  Poirault  (Jour.  Bot.  France,  8  (1894), 
No.  9,  pp.  17S-177). 

Notes  preliminary  to  a  revision  of  the  linosporous  species  of  North  Ameri> 
can  graminicoloiis  Hypocreaceae,  G.  F.  Atkinson  (Torrey  Bui.  19,  pp.  '22S-225). 

Blighting  of  blossoms,  B.  D.  Halsted  (American  Florist,  19,  p.  1093). 

Concerning  insects  and  fungus  injuries  (Cenibl.  Foretw.,  20  (1894),  No.  5,  pp. 
tl4r-2tr). 

Concerning  the  reason  why  some  pcurasites  are  harmless,  Bouchard  and 
Charrik  (AU.in  Centbl.  BaJct.  u.  Par.,  16  (1894),  No.  17,  pp.  652,  653). 

Rots  of  stone  fruits,  L.  R.  Taft  (American  Agriculturist,  1894,  June). 

Basal  rot  of  daffodils;  W.  Crawford  (Gard.  Chron.,  ser.  Sf  IS  (1894),  pp.  625. 
926).  -^  , 
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The  treatment  of  black  rot  in  grapes,  A.  dk  l'Ecluse  (rev,  fnfent^t.  Fit.  et 
(Enol.,  1  {1894) f  No,  4,  pp.  143-247).'^A  theoretical  conBideration  of  the  cause  and 
course  of  this  disease  and  of  the  remedial  methods  practiced. 

Downy  mildew  of  grape,  M.  C.  Cookk  (Gard.  Chron.,  ser,  5,  IS  (1884), pp,  689, 
690), — A  popular  article  on  the  appearance  of  this  disease  in  England,  its  descrip- 
tion, and  suggested  preventive  treatment. 

Diseases  affecting  the  grape,  J.  H.  Panion  (Ontario  Agl,  College  and  Expil, 
Farm  Bui,  9S,  pp,  ll^figs,  8), — Popular  illustrated  notes  on  the  downy  mildew,  or 
brown  rot  (Peronospora  vitioola)j  black  rot  of  the  grape  (Lastadia  bidicellii),  powdery 
mildew  ( Uncinula  spiralis),  nnd  anthracnose  (Sphacel&ma  ampelinum),  with  directions 
for  combating  them  with  fungicides,  formulas  for  which  are  given. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-one  replies  were  received  to  a  circular  letter  regarding 
the  diseases  of  the  grape,  and  120  report  downy  mildew,  105  powdery  mildew,  106 
black  rot,  and  14  anthracnose.  These  diseases  caused  a  loss  of  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  crop.  The  varieties  most  attacked  are  Rogers  hybrids,  Concord,  Clinton, 
Niagara,  Brighton,  and  Delaware. 

Conoeming  Cycloconium  oleaginum,  IT.  Brizi  (Stuz,  Sper,  Jgr,  lial,,  26  (1894), 
No,  S,  pp.  tZZ-tSl), — A  description  of  a  fungus  disease  of  the  olive. 

Treatment  of  potato  plants  and  tubers  for  rot.  M.  Moxtarini  (VAgr,  eind. 
Agr,,  i7  (1894),  No,  9,  pp,  ISO,  ISl), —The  record  of  an  experiment  in  which  plants 
and  tabers  were  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  mi]k  of  lime. 

Bordeaux  mixture  used  to  prevent  potato  blight,  C.  £.  Hunn  (New  York  State 
Sta.  Bpt,  1892, pp,  696-699), —A  reprint  from  Bulletin  49  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  4,  p. 
561). 

Red  smut  of  sugar  cane,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Wbnt  (Sugar  Cane,  26  (1894),  pp.  SlSSli). 

Sugar-cane  disease,  W.  T.  T.  Dyer  (Kw>  Misc,  BuL  89,  p,  164). 


EHTOMOLOOT. 

On  certain  grass-eating  insects,  a  synopsis  of  the  species  of 
Crambos  of  the  Ithaca  fanna,  E.  P.  Felt  {New  York  Cornell  Sta. 
Bui.  64y  pp.  47-102^  pis.  14y  figs.  8). 

Synopsis. — Introduction,  synopsis  of  species,  description  of  species,  the  affinities 
of  species,  bibliography  and  recorded  diHtribiition  of  the  North  American 
species  of  the  genus  Crambus,  and  explanation  of  plates. 

This  paper  is  mainly  a  technical  monograph,  bnt  in  the  introdaction 
the  destructive  habits  of  the  crambid  larvae  in  feeding  ui)on  the  leaves 
of  grasses,  cereals,  and  sedges  are  treated  of,  t'lOiigh  the  injury  they 
inflict  is  usually  inconsiderable.  Burning  of  the  infected  tnict  in  late 
fall  or  early  spring,  while  the  larvae  are  hibernating  in  their  nests 
at  the  bases  of  the  grass  stems,  is  recommended,  as  also  rolling  the 
ground  and  deep  plowing. 

Three  tables  are  given,  the  first  an  artificial  key  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  20  species,  the  second  showing  the  periods  of  flight  for  14  species, 
and  the  third  synoptical,  based  on  a  study  of  the  exterior  genital  organs 
of  2(j  species. 

Sixteen  species  of  snout  moths  are  described  and  their  habits  noted, 
as  follows:  the  yellow  crambus  {Crambus  luteoleUus)^  sooty  crambus  (C. 
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€aUgino8€llu8)y  dried  crambus  (0.  interminelltis)^  dark-spotted  crambus 
(0.  mutahilis)^  blue-grass  worm  (C.  teterrellus),  rustic  crambus  (G. 
ruricol€lliM)j  vagabond  crambus  (0.  vulgivagelliis)^  Leach  crambus 
(0.  i^aoAeWtt^),  yellow-striped  crambus  (0.  giradelltis),  pretty  crambus 
(0.  elegans)^  unmarked  crambus  {G.  innotatelltis)^  garden  crambus  (0. 
topiarius)^  white  crambus  (0.  albelhis),  white- striped  crambus  (0. 
alboclavellus),  flowery  crambus  [G.floridm),  and  paneled  crambus  (0. 
laqueatellus).  The  larvae  are  preyed  upon  by  a  number  of  insects, 
particularly  carabids  and  ants,  and  by  such  true  parasites  as  Lampro- 
natafngidaj  Oi^tus  mundna^  PerU<impu8  violaceous^  and  a  species  of 
Tachina.  ' 

The  relationships  were  traced  by  means  of  the  wings  and  genitals, 
which  are  figured  in  the  plates,  as  also  eggs  of  some  of  the  species. 

Additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  morphology,  biology,  and 
pathology  of  the  Nonne  moth  (Psilura  monacha),  and  eaq>eriments 
with  methods  for  destroying  the  caterpillars,  F.  A.  Waohtl  and  K. 
KOENAUTH  (iW«.  Yer.  Ford,  landw.  Versuchio.  Oesterr.y  1893,  No.  16,pp. 
38,  pis.  3,  figs.  8). — ^This  recounts  a  series  of  investigations  on  means  of 
checking  the  destruction  of  pine  forests  by  this  insect.  The  rapid  spread- 
ing of  the  devastations  is  partly  due  to  the  peculiar  anatomy  of  the  newly 
hatehed  larvae,  which  are  covered  with  long  barbed  hairs,  intermingled 
with  shorter  ones  bearing  spherical  enlargements  containing  air  and 
serving  as  little  balloons  to  farther  buoy  up  the  already  light  caterpil- 
lars, so  that  they  are  floated  on  the  wind  for  long  distances. 

Fanihea  ccenibita  is  figured  for  comparison,  as  it  has  been  confused 
with  lighter  individuals  Qf  the  adult  moth,  but  hot  dry  weather  tended 
to  produce  melanism  in  the  Nonne,  when  it  could  be  easily  distin- 
guished. 

Many  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  were  found  to  be  parasitic  on  the 
Nonne  in  varying  numbers,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  to  materially 
decrease  the  caterpillars. 

in  the  application  of  a  patent  insect  lime  toward  preventing  the 
invasion  of  the  older  caterpillars,  which  at  times  drop  from  the  trees  to 
the  ground  and  proceed  to  fresh  localities,  it  was  found  that  though  they 
were  able  to  crawl  over  a  band  of  the  lime  on  a  horizontal  surl'uce,  they 
were  checked  when  the  band  was  in  a  veitical  plane.  Trees  can  then 
be  protected  by  painting  a  ring  of  the  lime  around  their  trunks,  and 
even  forests  to  some  extent  by  setting  narrow  planks  on  edge  around 
them  and  coating  the  outside  with  lime,  or  possibly  by  felling  small 
trees,  laying  them  end  to  end,a]id  smearing  the  lime  along  their  sides. 

Bacterium  monachas  proved  quite  destructive  in  some  places,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  grow  in  tube  cultures,  so  that  efforts  to  trans- 
port it  for  distant  inoculation  were  unsuccessful. 

Exi)eriments  with  various  insecticides  showed  that  autinounin  (Ortho- 
dinitro-kresol-kalium)  was  effective  on  single  trees  in  solutions 
of  1  part  by  weight  to  450  or  500  parts  of  water,  but  would  hardly  b*^ 
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praeti cable  for  spraying  whole  forests.  Slaked  lime  and  water  also 
gave  good  results,  but  several  patent  mixtures  failed. 

Insecticides,  0.  U.  Fernald  {Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta,  Bui.  24jpp. 
1-11), — Arsenate  of  lead,  arsenate  of  soda,  and  a  mixture  of  Paris  green 
and  lime  were  tested  on  tent  caterpillars  to  learn  their  advantages  as 
insecticides.  Arsenate  of  lead  proved  very  satisfactory,  as  it  remained 
suspended  in  the  water  some  time,  and  could  readily  be  seen  on  the 
leaves,  which  it  did  not  injure,  even  at  the  rate  of  25  lbs.  to  150  gals, 
of  water.  From  1  to  2  lbs.  to  160  gals,  of  water  is  advised,  the  arse- 
nate of  lead  to  be  produced  by  combining  29.93  per  cent  of  arsenate  of 
soda  with  70.07  per  cent  of  acetate  of  lead,  by  weight.  A  recom- 
mended formula  is  4  ozs.  of  arsenate  of  soda  and  11  ozs.  of  acetate  of 
lead  to  150  gals,  of  water,  2  qts.  of  glucose  or  molasses  added  to  cause 
the  insecticide  to  adhere  to  the  leaves. 

Arsenate  of  soda  in  proportions  strong  enough  to  kill  caterpillars 
had  the  effect  of  badly  burning  the  leaves. 

Paris  green  and  freshly  slaked  lime  in  equal  parts  did  not  injure  the 
leaves,  even  when  6  lbs.  of  each  to  150  gals,  of  water  was  used,  but 
acted  very  slowly  on  the  caterpillars. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Jamestown  weed  ( Datura  stramonium) 
was  tried  as  an  insecticide  against  potato  beetles,  with  negative  results. 

Wintering  bees  in  the  ground,  E.  Leplae  {Bev.  Agron.,  1894,  JVb.  i, 
pp.  1-8). — This  article  contains  some  general  remarks  on  apiculture, 
and  the  details  of  some  experiments  on  sheltering  bees  from  the  cold  ot 
winter  by  burying  the  hives  in  the  earth.  Holes  were  dug,  the  hives, 
stocked  with  honey,  placed  in  them,  and  the  soil  packed  around  them. 
In  the  first  experiment,  1890-'91,  the  bees  died  from  insufficient  food. 

In  the  subsequent  trials  in  1892-'93  and  1893-'94,  more  honey  was 
supplied  and  the  result  proved  successful,  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  the  bees  being  found  dead,  after  3  months  interment,  than  in  the 
hives  that  had  wintered  above  ground.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
loss  from  suffocation. 

Bees  and  hone  J,  H.  Hovind  and  E.  Hansen  {Christiania:  1894,  pp.  4X4). 

Planting  for  honey,  J.  H.  Larrabee  {Eural  Canadian,  17,  p.  137). 

Ezperimenta  in  feeding  allkwormB,  M.  F.  Lambert  (Montpellier:  C.  Boehm,  1894, 
pp.  16). — One  hundred  worms  of  each  of  two  races,  a  Chinese  (Pai-pi  lung  Cbiao 
Tsan)  and  a  French  (C^^vennes),  were  used  in  the  experiments,  and  fed  ou  the  same 
kind  of  leaves.  The  French  race  consumed  the  greater  amount  of  leaves  but  also 
produced  more  silk. 

The  leaves  of  the  "Tonkin  "  mulberry  compared  -with  those  of  other  varie- 
ties  in  regard  to  their  value  for  feeding  to  aUkworms,  M.  F.  Lambert  {MontpeU 
Iter:  C.  Boehm,  1893,  pp,  25,  dgm.  1.  Exir.  A »n.  de  VEoole  Nat.  tTAgrie.  de  Montpellier). — 
Two  hundred  silkworms  were  experimented  with,  50  being  fed  on  "  Tonkin"  leaves 
and  50  on  the  leaves  of  each  of  three  other  varieties.  The  worms  did  not  tfariye  so 
well  ou  the  '^  Tonkin''  diet,  nor  did  the  silk  prove  as  much  as  that  from  the  worms 
fed  on  the  other  leaves.    The  '^  rose ''  mulberry  gave  the  best  results. 

Notes  on  a  fe'w  species  of  reared  Coleoptera,  F.  M.  V^Tebster  {Entomological 
Newt,  1894,  May,  pp.  140, 141). — Brief  notes  on  8  species.  ^ 
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ProgreBs  of  work  in  entomology,  F.  L.  Washburn  (Oregon  Sta,  Bui.  31,  pp. 
7b-S8,  pU,  9,  figt,  5).— A  brief  report  on  experiments  toward  destroying  codling 
moths,  hop  lice,  flea  beetles,  radish  flies,  wire  worms,  cutworms,  and  tent  caterpil- 
lars, with  recommendations  of  chemical  and  mechanical  insecticides.  An  automatic 
gan  for  killing  gophers  aod  moles  is  described  and  figured.  The  plates  are  from 
photographs  of  insects  and  damage  done  by  them. 

Report  on  inaeota  and  fungi  injurioua  to  crops,  C.  Whitehrad  (London:  Eyre  ^ 
Spottiswoodef  1893,  pp.  60,  pis.  10).— A  report  prepared  for  the  Great  Britain  Board 
af  Agriculture  on  the  insects  and  diseases  that  were  especially  duningiug  to  various 
crops  in  1892.  Descriptions,  life  histories,  and  remedies  are  given^  and  supplemented 
by  10  colored  plates.  The  following  species  are  treated:  The  currant  moth  (Incur- 
waria  capitella),  the  Y  moth  (Plusia  gamma),  raspberry  moth  (Lampronia  riibiella), 
cabbage  fly  (Anthomyia  bratsica),  mangel-wurzel  fly  (Anlhomyia  beta:),  fritfly  (Oscinin 
frit),  grain  aphis  (Siphonophora  granaria),  turnip  aphis  (Aphis  brassicce),  raspberry 
beetle  (Byturus  tomentosus),  pea  and  bean  weevil  (Siiones  Hn  tatua),  red  apiHer  (Teir  an- 
nyohua  ielarius),  raspberry  mite  (Phytoptus rubi),  hlAck-cuTvaiit  mite  (Phyippinsribis)^ 
apple-blossom  weevil  (Anthonomua  pomorum),  club  root  (Plasmodiophora  brassicce) 
and  black  mold  in  corn  ( Cladosporium  herbainim). 

The  horn  fly,  C.  H.  Fkrnald,  (Massachusetts  Hatch Sta.  Bui.  £4,  pp.  11-15, figs,  j?).— 
A  popular  account  of  the  horn  fly  (Hcsmatobia  sen-ata),  with  figures,  description, 
life  history,  damage,  and  remedies.  Sprinkling  lime  over  the  fresh  dung  or  spread- 
ing it  out  to  dry  quickly  before  the  larvse  have  matured  is  advised,  as  also  applica- 
tions of  train,  or  fish,  oil  and  carbolic  acid  to  the  cattle,  or  spraying  them  with  kero- 
sene or  fish  oil  emulsion. 

Inaect  enemies  of  legumes,  G.  McCarthy  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  98,  pp.  152^ 
164). — ^Descriptive  notes  and  life  histories  are  givenfor  the  pea  weevil  (Bruchuspisi), 
Bean  weevil  (B.faba),  clover-seed  midge  (Cecidomyia  leguminicola)^  clovor-root  borer 
(Hylastestr{folii),  and  clover-hay  worm  (Asopia  costalis),  and  remedies  advised  for 
their  destruction ;  plowing  under  for  the  midge  and  root  borer,  and  carbon  bisulphide 
for  the  others. 

Ne'w  greenhouse  pest,  G.  C.  Davis  (American  Florist,  19,  p.  1062). 

The  scale  inseotof  the  beech  (Rev.  Eaux  et  Forits,  S3  (1894),  No.  9,  pp.  215-221). 

On  diseases  of  inseots,  especially  the  May  bug  (Melolantha  vulgaris),  J.  £. 
V.  Boas  (Ungeskr.  Landmand,  39  (1894), pp.  155-157,  168-171). 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  bacteria  on  caterpillars,  K.  Eckstein  (Ztschr, 
Forst.  u.  Jagdw,  26  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  285-298). 

FOOBS— AHIMAL  PROBUGTIOH. 

Changes  taking  place  in  the  silo,  P.  Gollieb  {New  York  State 
Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  162-173). 

Synapne. — ^The  loss  in  ensiling  was  studied  in  3  experiments  with  corn  fodder  and 
8  with  sorghum.  Tlie  average  loss  for  all  amounted  to  12.6  per  cent  of  the 
dry  matter,  18.5  of  the  albuminoids,  and  26.6  of  the  starch  and  sugar.  The 
amide  nitrogen  increased  3.7  per  cent  during  ensiling.  With  one  exception  the 
silage  W9«  In  good  condition  when  taken  out. 

To  observe  the  changes  taking  place  in  ensiled  corn  and  sorghum, 

experiments  were  made  with  each  in  3  different  years.    In  each  case  3 

bags  lioldin^  50  lbs,  each  were  filled  with  the  green  material  and  placed 

in  diiferent  parts  of  the  silo.    The  oom  was  in  a  ^^medium  glazed" 
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condition  when  put  in.  The  sorgham  was  mostly  Early  Amber  and 
ranged  from  seeds  iir  hard  dough  to  ripe  condition.  Samples  of  the 
green  material  were  analyzed  when  the  silo  was  filled  and  the  contents 
of  the  bags  were  analyzed  separatelj'  when  the  silo  was  opened.  The 
data  are  tabulated.  With  the  exception  of  one  bag  of  corn  the  silage 
was  in  good  condition  when  taken  from  the  silo.  The  amounts  of  food 
nutrients  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  silo  and  the  average  percentage 
of  loss  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Losses  in  ensiling  com  fodder  and  sorghum. 


Material. 


Com  put  In 

taken  oat< 

Sorghum  put  in 

taken  out 

put  in , 

taken  out 

Com  put  in 

taken  out 

put  in 

takenont    

Sorghum  put  in 

taken  out 

Ayerage  amount  put  in. 
amount    taken 

out 

Per  cent  loet  in  silo 


Water. 


LbJt. 
38.24 
3(i.  OU 
38.56 
36.93 
37.07 
34.14 
34.94 
34.40 
36.87 
35.69 
35.63 
34.95 
36.89 

35.45 
3.90 


Dry 
mat- 
ter. 


Lbs. 
11.76 
1U.93 
11.44 
8.34 
12.93 
12.68 
15.06 
12.41 
13.13 
12.53 
14.37 
11.91 
13.12 

11.47 
12.60 


Albu-; 

Ash.  I    mi.    I 

noids. 


Crude 
fiber. 


LbM. 
0.60 
0.51 
0.66 
6.45 
0.53 
0.65 
0.48 
0.56 
0.54 
0.52 
0.51 
0.53 
0.537 


Lbi. 
0.53 
0.80 
0.09 
0.48 
0.88 
0.64 
0.03 
0.75 
0.05 
0.75 
0.68 
0.70 
0.843 


I 


0.55f6  i  0.687 
0.400  118.50    I 


Lbi. 
3.62 
2.48 
2.63 
2.72 
2.81 
3.14 
2.95 
2.49 
2.64 
2.30 
2.85 
2,70 
2.917 

2.630 
9.800 


Nitro- 
gen- 
free 
ex- 
tract. 


Lbs. 
5.65 
6.22 
6.22 
4.12 
8.48 
7.78 
10.09 
7.46 
8.02 
8.01 
9.84 
7.42 
8.05 

6.835 
15.100 


Crude 

fat. 


^Ji**"}  J  Amide 
gen.      ««»• 


Lb». 
0.61 
0.97 
0.56 
0.57 
0.2» 
0.47 
0.49 
1.15 
0.84 
0.95 
0.46 
0.56 
0.535 

0.778 
-l-ift.40 


Sogart 

and 
staich. 


Lbs. 

0.085 

0.128 

0.158 

0.077 

0.141 

0.102 

0.165  I 

0.120 

0.152 

0.120 

0.109 

0.U2 

0.135 

0.110 
18.70 


Lbs. 
0.13 
0.04 
0.08 
0.04 
0.00 
0.05 
0.01 
0.05 
0.03 
0.07 
0.01 
0.02 
0.043 

0.045 
+3.70 


Lbs. 
S.54 
3.50 
C24 
1.22 
4.70 
2.99 
6.17 
5.19 
5.51 
5.45 
4.96 
4.48 
5.187 

3.805 
26.000 


''  From  the  preceding  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  as  an  average  of  the  results 
there  was  a  loss  of  12.6  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter,  and  a  loss  of  18.5  per  cent  of 
the  albnminoids  and  of  26.6  of  the  sugars  and  starch— two  of  the  most  valuable  food 
eonstituents. 

^*  The  apparent  increase  of  45.4  per  cent  of  crude  fat  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  fermentation  in  the  silo  a  larger  percentage  is  rendered  soluble  in  ether, 
and  this  *  ether  extract '  is  what  is  termed  crude  fat  in  the  table. 

'^  The  degree  of  uniformity  which  exists  in  the  triplicate  samples  taken  from  the 
silo  shows  that  the  silo  is  well  constructed,  and,  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  but  a 
single  case  was  the  silage  in  other  than  an  excellent  condition.  .  .  . 

"  In  no  other  way  can  the  corn  crop  be  so  economically  harvested  and  both  grain 
and  stalks  so  well  prepared,  almost  regardless  of  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  as  in 
placing  it,  when  at  its  maximum  food  value,  promptly  in  silo  where,  nntil  con- 
sumed, it  requires  no  further  care  and  expense.'' 

Experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  oats  as  affected  by  heating 
them  to  100°  C,  H.  Weiske  {Landw.  Vera.  Stat,  43,  No.  6,  pp. 
457-^75). — ^To  determine  the  effect  of  heating  oats  to  100°  C.  on  their 
digestibility  the  author  used  2  male  rabbits,  each  fed  80  gm.  of  air-dry 
oats  daily.  The  first  received  ordinary  oats,  and  the  second  oats  which 
had  been  heated  to  100°  C.  in  dry  air  for  24  hours  and  then  at  the  same 
temperature  in  moist  air  for  the  same  time.  The  object  of  the  heating 
was  not  only  to  coagulate  the  soluble  albuminoids,  but  also  to  kill  the 
ferment  which,  according  to  V.  Hoftneister,  aids  in  the  digestion  of  the 
albuminoids  and  in  the  production  of  sugar. 
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The  feeding  was  in  two  periods,  Jannary  28  to  February  20,  and  Feb- 
ruary 21  to  March  9.  In  the  second  period  the  rabbits  were  reversed, 
No.  1  receiving  the  heated  oats  and  No.  2  the  raw.  In  both  periods 
the  agreement  in  the  digestibility  of  the  raw  and  heated  oats  was  very 
close,  giving  as  the  result  of  the  investigation  that  the  prolonged  heat- 
ing of  the  oats  to  100^  G.  had  not  rendered  them  less  digestible  than 
the  raw  oats. 

Two  control' animals  of  the  same  litter  which  were  fed  on  hay  and  a 
little  oats  made  a  large  gain  in  weight  and  developed  a  heavier  skele- 
ton, with  more  mineral  matter,  than  rabbits  fed  exclusively  on  oats. 
The  proportion  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  potash,  soda, 
etc.,  in  the  fat-iree  and  water-free  bones  was  lower  in  the  case  of  the 
exclusive  oats  feeding,  though  the  magnesium  was  the  same  for  all. 
Compared  on  the  basis  of  the  bone  ash,  the  difference  in  percentage 
of  lime  disappears,  and  the  main  difference  remaining  is  in  respect 
to  the  carbonic  acid.  The  smaller  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
bones  of  the  rabbits  fed  exclusively  on  oats  was  due  more  largely  to 
the  deficiency  ("  loss")  of  lime  than  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  author 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  above-mentioued  ill  effects  of  exclu- 
sive oats  feeding  on  the  live  weight,  and  especially  on  the  bones,  is  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  lime  in  the  food,  but  principally  to  the  acidity  arising 
from  the  acid  ash  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  body  fi'om  the 
sulphur  of  the  albuminoids,  etc.  This  has  been  true  in  all  cases  where 
oats  or  grain  have  been  fed  to  rabbits  for  some  time  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fodder  having  an  alkaline  ash  (as  hay,  etc.).  Hence  he  assumes 
that  all  continued  feeding  of  such  ^^acid  food"  to  herbivora  will  have 
an  ill  effect  similar  to  that  following  the  addition  of  acid  or  acid  salts 
to  the  food. 

Bread  from  lupine  seed  as  human  food,  H.  Weisee  {Landw. 
Vera.  Stat.y  43 j  JVb.  6,  pp.  451-457). — The  author  recommends  lupine-seed 
meal  as  a  means  of  making  bread  richer  in  protein  and  decreasing  the 
cost.  Being  the  richest  of  cultivated  leguminous  seeds  in  protein, 
growing  on  light  sandy  soils,  and  utilizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  it 
seems  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  meal  can  be  mixed  with  rye 
flour  or  with  the  potato  and  rye  mixture  often  used.  The  bitter, 
poisonous  alkaloid  of  the  seed  must  be  removed,  and  this  the  author 
does  by  cooking  the  lupine  seed  (yellow)  in  water  for  an  hour,  and  then 
washing  it  with  cold  running  water.  The  treated  seed  had  an  agree- 
able nutty  taste  and  was  not  bitter.  A  quantity  of  this  was  ground, 
giving  3  products,  namely,  flour  (42.82  per  cent),  coarse  meal  (42.60), 
and  bran  (11.72).  The  fine  flour  contained  49;25  per  cent  of  protein,  or 
56.25  per  cent  in  dry  matter,  and  was  of  a  yellow  color  and  pleasant 
taste.  The  2  other  products  were  adapted  as  food  for  stock.  By  remov- 
ing the  outer  husk  before  grinding  a  flour  was  obtained  from  disembit- 
tered  lupine  which  contained  70.19  per  cent  of  protein  and  8.54  per 
cent  of  fat  in  dry  matter. 
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Bread  was  made  from  mixtures  of  the  first  lupine  flour  (with  -lO/JS 
-per  cent  of  protein)  with  rye  meal,  and  with  rye  meal  and  potatoes,  in 
different  proportions,  and  for  comparison  from  the  rye  meal  containing 
6.81  per  cent  of  protein.  The  following  tabl6  shows  the  mixtures  and 
the  composition  of  the  bread : 

Analyses  of  bread  with  and  without  lupine  meal. 


Rye  alone 

2  imrts  rye,  3  of  iM>tatoe«,  1  of 
lupine  flour, 


3  parts  rye,  2  of  potatoes,  1  of 
lupine  flour 

5  parta  rye,  1  part  lupine  flour 

2  parts  earb  of  rye,  potatoes,  and 
lupine  flour 

4  parts  rye,  2  parts  lupine  flour . . . 


41.05 


35.45  , 
35.89  , 


42.08  I 
41.68 


11.94 


13.81 
16.06 


18.88 
21.69 


0.86 


0.43 
0.38 


0.70  I 
0.65 


0.11 
0.11 


0.22 
0.22 


86.18 


81.51 


78.65 
75.63 


1.42 


2.05 
1.94 


L&5 
1.81 


The  yellow  color  of  the  ]upine  flour  gave  a  yellowish  color  to  the 
bread.  The  bread  from  mixtures  2  and  4  was  especially  successful;  it 
had  an  agreeable  taste  and  was  in  every  respect  palatable  and  good. 
The  others  were  not  all  as  good,  that  from  6  especially  being  heavy 
and  less  palatable.  Bread  from  2  and  4  was  eaten  by  two  persons  in 
place  of  rye  bread  for  a  long  time  without  tiring  of  it. 

The  lupine  flour  may  also  be  used  with  potatoes  in  soups,  etc.,  to 
advantage,  and  without  danger  of  injuring  the  taste  or  palatability  of 
the  food. 

The  investigation  of  the  several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  with 
reference  to  their  relative  value  in  the  production  of  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  P.  Collier  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bpt  1892^  pp.  39- 
152). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Ayrshire,  American  Holdemess,  Devon,  and  Holstein  breeds  of  cows,  and 
records  the  data  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  period  of  lactation. 
The  record  for  the  first  period  was  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
station  for  1891  (E.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  255).  The  data  presented  includes  the 
individual  record  by  months  for  each  of  the  23  cows,  showing  amount 
of  food  and  of  food  ingredients  eaten,  the  yield  and  composition  of  milk, 
the  yield  of  milk  ingredients,  the  relation  of  food  to  production,  the 
cost  of  milk  production,  and  other  data  mentioned  under  dairying. 
The  data  are  not  summarized  by  breeds  so  as  to  present  easy  compari- 
son of  the  breeds  except  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  food.  This  is  given  for 
each  breed  in  the  first  and  second  periods  of  lactation  as  follows: 
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Average  east  of  food  with  different  hreedt  of  oow$  in  first  and  aeeond  periods  of  Jactation. 


Holsteiii 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

American  Holdenirss 

Guernsey 

Deron 


Cost  of  food  per 

Cost  of  food  per 
pound  of  milk. 

Cost  of  food  per 

head  i 

iaUy. 
Second 

pound  of  fat. 

First 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

]>eriod. 

period. 

period. 

period. 

period. 

period. 

CenU.    ' 

Genu, 

Genu. 

OmUs, 

Omtf. 

(knU, 

16. 76  1 

19.31 

0.925 

0.810 

26.3 

20.4 

M.05  1 

17.85 

0.879 

0.858 

24.8 

24.8 

Vi.m  , 

14.16 

1.127 

0.»06 

20.0 

18.5 

11.42  , 

14.06 

0. 928 

0.779 

26.8 

22.8 

12.77  ' 

17.84 

0.985 

0.899 

18.4 

15.6 

10.48 

14.64 

0.908 

0.897 

23.0 

19.0 

''While  the  estimated  cost  of  the  several  coDStituents  making  up  the  rations  ot 
these  animals  has  been  kept  the  same  for  both  years  for  greater  ease  of  comparison, 
the  average  daily  cost  of  each  animal  for  food  daring  the  second  period  has  been 
16.17  cts.,  while  for  the  first  it  was  13.11  cts.,  or  as  123.3  to  100;  the  average  cost  of 
milk  the  second  period  was  but  90.6  per  cent  of  the  cost  for  the  first  period ;  and  the 
cost  of  the  fat  for  the  second  period  was  95.6  per  cent,  upon  an  average,  of  the  cost 
during  the  first  period  of  lactation. 

''The  increased  cost  of  food  during  the  second  period  was  due  to  the  natural 
increase  demande<l  for  maintei]nnc«N  the  cows  having  averaged  about  40  lbs.  increase 
in  weight  during  their  second  period  over  their  weight  during  the  Hrst.  .  .  . 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  very  great  differences  in  the  individual  -animals 
SB  to  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  milk  and  fat  for  the  2  periods." 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  fat  in  the  food  and  in  the  milk,  the 
data  for  all  the  cows  for  three  years  show  that  the  food  contained 
8,277  lbs.  of  crude  fat,  and  the  milk  7,145  lbs.  of  fat.  Allowing  17.4 
per  cent  for  the  average  impurity  in  the  crude  fat,  the  food  contained 
95.67  per  cent  as  much  fat  as  was  found  in  the  milk.  Again,  20  cows 
in  their  first  period  of  lactation  consumed  in  all  5,421  lbs.  of  pure  fat 
and  yielded  milk  with  5,108  lbs.  of  fat.  Fourteen  of  these  cows  con- 
sumed 3,570  lbs.  of  pure  fat  and  yielded  milk  with  2,973  lbs.  of  fat,  or 
only  83.3  per  cent  of  the  fat  consumed;  while  the  remaining  6  cows 
consumed  1,851  lbs.  and  produced  in  milk  2,135  lbs.,  or  15.3  per  cent 
more  than  was  consumed.  It  is  suggested  that  these  facts  *^give  rea- 
son for  the  belief  that  it  is  this  fat  in  the  food  which  normally  furnishes 
that  found  in  the  milk." 

The  consumption  of  water  has  also  been  recorded.  During  3  years 
the  cows  consumed  on  an  average  2,435  lbs.  of  water  per  month  while 
in  milk,  and  1,586  lbs.  while  dry,  a  difference  of  849  lbs.  While  in 
milk  68.2  per  cent  of  the  water  consumed  was  taken  as  drink  and  the 
remaining  31.8  per  cent  in  the  food;  and  while  dry  65.5  per  cent  was 
taken  as  drink  and  34.5  per  cent  in  the  food.  The  excess  of  849  lbs. 
consumed  while  in  milk  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  water  in  the 
milk. 

Comparison  of  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  with  reference  to  produc- 
tion of  butter,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1B92^  pp, 
467-494), — A  continuation  of  a  report  of  the  data  on  the  subject  given 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  station  for  1891  (E.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  255). 
Data  are  given  for  Ayrshire,  Devon,  Guernsey,  American  Holderness 
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lactation.  It  was  found  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  separator  to  make 
butter  with  a  total  loss  of  only  0.11  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  in  the  milk, 
and  this  factor  was  used  in  calculating  the  yield  of  butter  from  the 
individuals  of  the  different  breeds.  As  the  data  for  the  second  period 
of  lactation  can  not  be  given  with  fullness,  the  individual  record  is  tab- 
ulated in  the  report  and  discussion  of  the  results  is  reserved  until  the 
record  is  complete. 

Feeding  trials  with  different  breeds  of  swine.  W.  P.  Wheeler 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  ^86-^5(9.)— Poland  China,  Duroc, 
and  Berkshire  pigs,  from  4  to  8  of  each  breed,  were  fed  from  birth 
until  39  weeks  old,  and  the  cost  of  gain  determined.  For  the  first  14 
weeks  the  pigs  were  fed  with  the  sows.  After  that  they  received  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  and  cotton-seed  meal  in 
various  combinations,  but  no  skim  milk  was  fed  during  the  trial.  The 
gain  in  weight,  food  eaten,  and  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  are  tabu- 
lated for  each  lot.  The  Poland  Chinas  and  the  Berkshires  made  the 
largest  gains.  The  cost  of  food  is  based  on  wheat  bran  at  $18  per  ton, 
corn  meal  at  $24,  middlings  at  $20,  ground  oats  at  $26,  and  cotton-seed 
meal  at  $30.    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

'*Tbe  gross  cost  of  production  of  live  weight  fortbe  whole  trial,  not  counting  the 
value  of  weight  lost  by  the  sow,  was  for  the  Poland  Chinas,  4  cents  per  pound ;  for  the 
Durocs,  5.1,  and  for  the  Berkshires,  5.4.  For  the  25  weeks  after  removal  of  the  sow, 
the  Poland  Chinas  cost  3.91  cents  per  pound  of  gain,  the  Berkshires  5.13,  and  the  Lnrocs 
5.57;  the  Poland  Chinas  costing  23.8  per  cent  less  than  the  Berkshires  and  29.8  less 
than  the  Durocs.  These  pigs  at  the  close  of  this  trial  ran  from  116  lbs.  in  weight  to 
165,  and  after  being  used  in  another  feeding  trial  were  killed,  when  6  Poland  Chinas 
lost  on  the  average  by  dressing  19.5  per  cent  of  their  live  weight,  4  Durocs  23.7,  and 
4  Berkshires  25.6. 

**  At  the  high  price  of  grain  and  the  average  price  of  pork,  for  the  few  years  past 
the  Poland  Chinas  were  the  only  pigs  to  make  a  fairly  profitable  gain ;  but  at  the 
higher  prices  of  pork  recently  prevailing,  the  gain  made  by  each  was  a  profitable 
one." 

Feeding  ezperiments  with  pigs,  W.  P.  Wheeler  (JVJwr  York  State 
Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  283-285). 

Synopsis. — A  comparison  on  20  pigs  of  feeding  sorghum  and  beets  in  place  of  part  of 
the  g^ain  ration.  The  gain  was  in  all  oases  slightly  larger  on  the  full  grain 
ration.  Sorghum  at  $2  per  ton  was  not  as  economical  as  the  larger  grain  ration; 
but  beets  at  $3  gave  a  cheaper  gain  than  sorghum  or  the  full  grain  ration. 

Twenty  pigs,  averaging  about  43  lbs.  each,  were  divided  into  2  lots, 
and  fed  in  4  periods  of  about  1  month  each.  In  the  first  period  lot  A 
had  a  limited  amount  of  linseed  meal  and  a  large  proportion  of  green 
sorghum  (whole  plant),  and  lot  B  had  a  full  ration  of  linseed  meal, 
corn  meal,  and  a  small  proportion  of  sorghum;  and  in  the  second 
period  the  lots  were  reversed.  In  the  third  and  fourth  periods  beets 
were  fed  in  place  of  sorghum,  the  2  lots  being  reversed  as  on  sorghum. 
The  full  ration  of  sorghum  was  about  6^  lbs.,  and  of  beets  about 
5^  lbs.  per  animal.  Skim  milk  was  fed  throughout  the  experiment. 
^Data  showing  the  amounts  of  food  eaten  and  the  gains  in  weight  are 

bulated  for  each  lot.    In  the  case  of  both  lots  the  average  gain  per 
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day  was  larger  on  the  fall  liuseed-meal  ration  than  on  the  rations  com- 
XK>8ed  largely  of  sorghum  or  beets.  With  sorghnm  at  $2  per  ton, 
beets  at  $3,  linseed  meal  at  $28,  and  corn  mea]  at  $24,  ^'all  the  rations 
gave  profitable  results."  The  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was 
slightly  larger  when  large  amounts  of  sorghum  were  fed  than  when 
only  a  small  amount  was  fed ;  but  the  feeding  of  large  amounts  of  beets 
reduced  the  cost  between  one  fourth  and  one  half  cent  per  pound  of 
gain. 

''With  beets  rated  at  $2  per  ton,  as  they  sometime6  are,  the  di  fference  is  stiU  greater, 
and  the  increase  in  weight  made  at  less  cost  per  pound  than  is  usual  with  the  grain 
foods  ordinarily  used. 

''  With  the  sorghum  rated  at  $1  per  ton,  the  cost  of  gain  made  during  the  first  period 
was  about  the  same  for  each  lot,  but  during  the  second  period  still  somewhat  greater 
for  the  lot  having  the  large  amount  of  sorghum/'* 

Value  of  grass  and  exercise  in  the  production  of  pork,  A.  A. 
Mills  ( Uiah  8ta.  Bui.  28^  j^p.  8). — To  test  these  points,  6  lots  of  3  pigs 
each  were  used  in  an  experiment  lasting  trom  June  6  to  October  6. 
Lots  1  and  2  were  fed  in  small  peas,  lot  1  receiving  grain  and  lot  2 
grain  and  fresh  grass.  Lot  3  was  fed  graia  in  a  movable  pen  in  a 
pasture,  the  pen  being  moved  three  times  a  day.  Lots  4  and  5  were 
allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  same  pasture,  lot  4  receiving  grain  and  lot 
5  no  grain.  The  grain  fed  consisted  of  ground  barley,  ground  wheat,. 
and  bran.    The  average  results  for  the  whole  period  were  as  follows: 

*  Feeding  and  exercise  experiment  with  pigs. 


Lot 


Gain  per     Groin  con. 
A^„^zZ\„  '  Biinied  per 


iro.2. 
No.  3. 
Ho.  4. 


Fed  grain  in  Tard 

do ana  gra^n  in  3'ard  

do in  niuvMblf  pen  in  pantnro  . 

do loose  inpMHture 

Average  for  1  Im  lots  fed  grain 

Ko. 6.,  Ped  no  grain  loose  in  pasture 


PovndM. 
0.90 
1.05 
0.83 
1.14 
0.98 
0.35 


Pound* 
4.85 
4.26 
4.33 
4.16 
4.27 


Grain  con- 
sumed per 
lb.  of  gain 
In  live 
weight. 


Poundt. 
4.82 
4.60 
5.18 
8.64 
4.42 


''(1)  Figs  anowed  to  roam  at  will  over  18  acres  of  good  pasture,  and  fed  all  the 
grain  they  woald  eat,  made  the  most  rapid  growth,  and  apparently  made  the  best  use 
of  food. 

"  (2)  Pigs  fed  grass  and  grain  in  a  small  yard  made  a  more  rapid  growth  than  those 
fed  grain  alone,  and  apparently  made  a  slightly  better  use  of  the  food  eaten.  .  .  . 

"  (3)  Green  grass  apfiears  to  be  of  greatest  valae  as  an  appetizer. 

"  (4)  Pigs  kept  on  grass  alone  made  a  slow  growth — so  slow  that  it  would  require  2 
seasons  for  maturity — making  the  profits  exceedingly  doubtful. 

"  (5)  Pigs  kept  in  a  movable  pen  on  pasture  ate  within  7  pounds  as  much  grain  as 
did  those  in  a  yard  without  grass,  but  did  not  make  as  good  use  of  it. 

''  (6)  Exercise  seems  to  be  necessary  to  increase  consumption  and  probably  diges- 
tion, that  growth  may  be  rapid  and  economical.'' 

Capons  and  caponizing,  F.  L.  WaShbubn  [Oregon  Sta.  Bui. 31^ pp. 
89-98 J  figs.  7^ pi.  1). — Remarks  are  made  on  caponizing,  the  tools  neces- 
sary for  performing  the  operation,  the  preparation  of  capons  for  market, 
and  a  report  on  the  gains  in  weight  of  4  birds  caponized  at  the  station. 
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''In  onr  estinmtion  the  Light  Brahmas  or  the  Plymouth  Rock«  n.ake  by  far  tlie  best 
capons.  The  black  Lanjs^shanH  are  excellent  also,  albeit  they  are  very  slew  growers. 
Partridge  Cochins  are  highly  spoken  of.  The  Indian  games  make  fine  capons,  as 
well  OS  crosses  of  this  species  on  other  largo  breeds.  A  turkey  was  caponized  here 
the  last  season,  but  results  are  not  definite  enough  to  warrant  a  report  yet. 

'*A8  to  age,  many  caponi^e  as  soon  as  they  can  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  chick.  The 
important  point  is  not  to  wait  until  the  glands  are  large  and  the  ribs  become  wtiff 
and  unyielding." 

The  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydratss  lUid  the  relation  of  the 
food  to  the  excretion  of  hydrocarbons,  G.  Kuhn  et  al.,  reported  by 
O.  Kellner  (Landw,  Vera.  Stat,  44,  pp.  257-581). — Feeding  and  res- 
piration experiments  are  reported  with  mature  oxen.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  years  1882-'84,  1885-'86,  and  1889- W.  They 
included  4  series.  In  the  first  series  meadow  hay  and  wheat  starch 
were  fed;  in  the  second,  clover  hay,  oat  straw,  wheat  starch,  and  wheat 
gluten;  in  the  third,  meadow  hay  and  wlieat  starch;  and  in  the  fourth, 
meadow  hay,  ground  meat  from  which  the  fat  had  been  extracted,  and 
wheat  starch. 

In  an  introduction  the  status  of  the  question  of  the  formation  of  fat 
from  carbohydrates  is  reviewed,  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  investigation,  including  an  illustrated  description 
of  the  respiration  apparatus.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  investigation, 
only  a  summary  of  the  principal  results  can  be  given  here. 

As  in  these  experiments  not  only  the  digestibility  of  the  food,  but 
also  the  albuminoid  exchange,  and  the  changes  in  the  fat  in  the  body, 
were  quantitatively  determined,  the  data  obtained  furnish  a  means  for 
judging  of  the  maintenance  ration  of  oxen  at  rest.  It  was  found  that 
0.7  kg.  of  digestible  crude  protein  and  ^.^  kg.  of  digestible  nitrogen- 
free  extract  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight  was  the  minimum  food  limit  to 
the  maintenance  of  animals  at  rest.  This  agrees  quite  closely  with  the 
figures  given  by  Henneberg  and  Stohmann —  0.6  kg.  of  digestible  crude 
protein  and  7  kg.  of  digestible  nitrogen-free  extract.  When  this  limit 
was  exceeded,  even  by  the  addition  of  less  than  0.5  kg.  of  digestible 
crude  protein,  the  animals  laid  on  both  fat  and  protein. 

Following  the  period  in  which  coarse  fodder  was  fed  alone,  there  were 
always  several  periods  in  which  a  productive  ration  was  fed,  brought 
about  by  adding  starch,  gluten,  or  ground  meat.  These  productive 
rations,  as  compared  with  WolflPs  ration  for  production,  were  very  low* 
In  spite  of  this  the  feeding  of  the  productive  rations  was  followed  by 
an  unmistakable  effect,  both  in  the  storage  of  albuminoids  and  fat  in 
the  body  and  in  an  increased  live  weight. 

With  respect  to  the  utilization  of  the  digestible  protein  in  the  body 
the  experiments  verified  the  rule  that  the  albuminoid  supply  gov- 
erns the  albuminoid  exchange,  but  not  the  storage  of  albuminoids 
in  the  body.  In  other  words,  when  the  protein  of  the  ration  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  gluten  or  ground  meat,  no  more  albumi- 
noids were  stored  in  the  body  than  when  an  equal  amount  of  digestible 
organic  matter  containing  only  a  small  percentage  of  protein  was  fed* 
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TLe  storage  of  albuminoids  depended  more  on  the  amount  of  nitro^eu- 
free  extract  in  the  food  than  on  the  amount  of  albuminoids,  and  owing 
to  the  albuminoid-conserving  power  of  the  carbohydrates  could  be  con- 
thiued  for  a  long  time.  It  follows  from  this  that  in  slow  fattening  with 
a  low  productive  ration  a  ratio  narrower  than  1:6-1:^7  by  no  means 
favors  the  formation  of  flesh. 

It  was  further  found  that  every  increase  of  the  nutrients  above 
the  lowest  amount  required  for  i:!aintenance  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
duction of  fat  in  the  body,  and  that  for  this  production  it  made  no 
diffeteiice  whether  the  excess  of  nutrients  over  the  maintenance 
ration  consisted  of  nitrogenous  or  nonnitrogenous  materials.  Lay- 
ing on  of  fat  could  continue  for  a  long  time  without  change,  and 
nitrogenous  and  nonnitrogenous  materials  appeared  to  be  of  like 
vahie  for  this  purpose.  Even  with  rations  much  wider  than  those  gen- 
erally considered  favorable,  the  laying  on  of  fat  was  not  at  all  changed. 
Bations  with  a  narrow  ratio  were  less  favorable  to  the  production  of 
fat  than  those  with  a  wider  ratio,  although  the  results  with  the  narrow 
ratio  differed  quite  widely  according  to  the  kind  of  protein  material 
added  (wheat  gluten  or  ground  meat).  Summarizing  the  results  of  3 
series  of  experiments,  it  is  found  that  2  oxen  on  a  ration  of  31.4  kg.  of 
digestible  organic  material  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:  4.5-1:  7.2  laid  on 
2.049  kg.  of  fat;  and  3  oxen  on  a  ration  of  30.5 J  kg.  of  digestible  organic 
matter  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  14-1 :  17.4  laid  on  2.138  kg.  of  fat. 
The  indications  from  this  are  that  under  the  food  conditions  per  day 
and  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight  mentioned  s^bove,  0.5  or  1  kg.  of  digest- 
ible protein  in  the  form  of  gluten  could  be  replaced  by  a  like  amount  of 
starch  meal  without  any  apparent  change  in  the  amount  of  fat  pro- 
duced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  fat  stored  up  when  different 
amounts  of  digestible  organic  matter  with  different  nutritive  ratios  were 
fed,  the  results  being  stated  in  terms  of  1  day  and  1,000  kg.  of  live  weight: 

Food  eaten  and  fat  stored  in  t^e  body  by  oxen  per  day  and  per  1,000  kg,  live  weight. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

M 

12 

13 

li 

Avenge  of  1-5 . . 
Arenge  of  6-10 . 
Average  of  11-14 


Digestible 

orjranic 

DIM Iter  In 

loud. 


Kg. 
8.72 
8.d5 
9.12 
9.35 
9.H6 
9.47 
9.54 
9.6U 
9.97 
10.06 
10.09 
10.86 
10.98 
11.18 
9. 10 
9.73 
10.78 


Nutritive 

ratio  of 

food. 


1:18.3 

1:19.1 

1:14.5 

1:15.2 

1 :14. 0 

1:14.9 

1:12.9 

1:14.0 

1:7.2 

1:15.6 

1:7.1 

1:17.4 

1:4.5 

1:20.9 


•Tgi!ize-dbV^ 


Fat  stored 
in  the  body. 


Kg. 


0.255 
0.446 
0.473 
0.464 
0.592 
0.591 
0.658 
0.676 
0.596 
0.678 
0.618 
0.789 
0.8J5 
1.168 
0.446 


(pooj^ 
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It  is  plain  that  no  storage  in  the  body  can  take  place  except  when 
the  food  contains  more  nutritive  material  than  is  required  for  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  animal.  The  above -table  serves  as  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  shows  also  that  the  produc- 
tion in  the  bodj,  as  far  a^  the  fat  is  concerned,  within  certain  limits  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  nutrients  in  the  food  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  maintenance. 

An  exact,  constant  relation  between  the  excess  of  nutrients  and  the 
storage  of  fat  can  not  be  expected  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
individuality  ot  the  animals.  However,  the  above  results  show  that^ 
on  an  average,  an  excess  of  1  kg.  of  digestible  organic  matter  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  0.24  kg.  of  fat.  Since,  according  to  this,  the  pro- 
duction of  0.446  kg.  represents  approximately  1.8  kg.  of  nutrients, 
it  is  calculated  that  with  no  increase  of  fat  the  requirement  would  be 
7.3  kg.  of  digestible  organic  matter,  which  agrees  with  the  maintenance 
ration  mentioned  above  (0.7  kg.  of  digestible  protein  and  6.6  kg.  of 
digestible  nitrogen-free  extract). 

Considering  the  cases  in  which  starch  meal  was  added  to  bring  the 
ration  up  to  a  productive  ration,  it  is  calculated  that  on  an  average  the 
addition  of  21.06  kg.  of  starch  meal  to  the  maintenance  ration  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  production  of  4.295  kg.  of  fat.  In  other  words,  1  kg.  of 
starch  meal  resulted,  on  an  average,  in  the  production  of  0.2  kg.  of  fat. 
How  much  of  this  fat  was  formed  directly  from  the  starch  and  how 
much  was  a  result  of  the  conserving  action  of  the  starch  can  not  be 
stated.  It  is  only  certain  that  under  the  above  mentioned  conditions, 
on  an  average,  an  amount  of  fat  was  produced  in  the  body  representing 
34  per  cent  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  excess  of  carbohydrates  in 
the  ration. 

It  is  believed  that  the  question  as  to  whether  carbohydrates  (starch 
meal)  can  be  changed  to  fat  in  the  nutrition  of  cattle  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  results  of  the  first  3  series  of  experiments. 

Assuming  on  the  one  hand  that  the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  the 
protein  was  used  in  the  formation  of  fat,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  digestible  ether  extract  of  the  food  was  stored  as  fat  in  the  body 
without  loss,  there  still  remains  an  amount  of  fat  in  the  body  unac- 
counted for,  and  for  the  production  of  which  there  is  no  other  visible 
source  than  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food.  Even  if  it  is  assumed  that 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  served  for  the  production  of  glycogen,  the  con- 
clusion as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  remains  unchanged. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  t.  e.,  the  excretion  of  hydrocarbons 
by  cattle,  organic  carbon  compounds  were  invariably  found  in  the 
gaseous  excretion  of  all  the  animals,  and  these  bore  a  certain  relation 
to  the  total  amount  of  carbon  excreted  in  the  gaseous  products,  but  did 
not  bear  the  regular  proportion  to  the  digestion  of  crude  fiber  that  has 
been  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Tappeiner.  It  is  not  improbable, 
the  authors  think,  that  the  different  groups  of  nutriep^|g  b^^mieqnal 
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part  in  the  production  of  hydrocarbons.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
protein  can  have  taken  only  an  exceedingly  small  part  In  the  production 
of  hydrocarbons.  It  is  shown  by  the  results  not  only  that  the  diges- 
tion of  cellulose  in  rhe  stomach  and  intestines  resulted  in  the  giving 
off  of  gaseous  carbon  in  uuoxidized  condition,  a«s  Tap])einer  found,  but 
also  that  this  took  place  in  the  digestion  of  starch  and  the  other  nitro- 
gen-free constituents  in  very  nearly  the  same  degree  as  in  the  case  of 
cellulose.  Since,  according  to  this,  the  digestion  of  cellulose  forms  no 
exception  to  that  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract  in  general,  the  separation 
of  carbon  in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons  in  itself  is  believed  to  be  no 
ground  for  considering  cellulose  of  less  nutritive  value  than  starch  and 
the  other  carbohydrates,  and  still  less  reason  for  questioning  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  cellulose  in  genernl. 

Whether  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  hydrocarbons  given  off  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  nitrogen-free  extract  in  the  food  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  fermentation  by  which  the  cellulose  is  dissolved,  or  a  result 
of  the  action  of  other  microorganisms,  is  a  question  which  can  not  be 
definitely  answered  by  experiments  like  the  above.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  starch  meal  to  the  food  there  was  invariably  au  absolute  in- 
crease in  the  excretion  of  hydrocarbons.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  this  increase  depended  indirectly  on  the  action 
of  the  starch  and  was  attributable  to  the  after  fermentation  of  a 
part  of  the  cellulose  which,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  starch, 
was  prevented  from  being  digested  by  the  action  of  enzymes  higher  up 
in  the  intestines.  There  is  more  ground  for  connecting  this  increased 
excretion  of  hydrocarbons  directly  with  the  digestion  of  the  starch. 

From  a  review  of  the  data  obtained  when  starch  was  added  to  the 
ration,  assuming  that  starch  and  cellulose  have  the  same  elementary 
composition  and  hence  are  of  equal  value  for  the  production  of  hydro- 
carbons, it  is  shown  that  the  digestion  of  12,950  gm.  of  starch  resulted 
in  the  production  of  385.9  gm  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons, 
equivalent  to  6.7  per  cent  of  the  carbon  in  the  starch. 

The  results  are  believed  to  afford  considerable  support  to  the  theory 
that  the  various  components  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract  do  not  diifer 
very  materially  with  reference  to  the  production  of  hydrocarbons. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  fat  in  the  food  yields  hydrocarbons 
in  its  changes  in  the  intestines  could  not  be  determined  in  this  investi- 
gation, since  the  rations  fed  were  purposely  made  poor  in  fat  and  the 
amount  of  digested  fat  was  so  small  that  its  influence  on  the  produc- 
tion of  hydrocarbons,  if  any,  was  too  slight  to  be  studied. 

Formation  of  glycogen  in  the  animal  body  after  consuming 
aeylose,  J.  Fbbntzel  (Pfluger^a  Arch.  Physiol.^  56,  No.  6  and  7,  pp.  - 
273-28S). — ^The  experiments  of  Cremer^  and  Salkowsy*  had  indicated 
that  xylose  and  arabinose  favored  the  formation  of  glycogen  when  fed 

»  Ztschr.  Biol.,  29,  p.  484. 
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to  rabbits  and  hens.  The  author  studied  the  effect  of  xylose  in  this 
connection,  using  rabbits.  The  subjects  were  rendered  glycogen-firee 
by  strychnine,  given  a  narcotic  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  killed  11  or  12 
hours  after  feeding  the  xylose.  Doses  of  3.75,  8,  and  10  gm.  of  xylose 
were  given.  No  glycogen  forumtion  was  observed  in  these  experiments, 
and  the  author  believes  that  they  show  that  xylose  is  not  capable  of  form- 
ing in  the  body  glycogen  or  other  subitiiuee  giving  the  reactions  of  gly- 
cogen. He  believes  further  that  xylose  does  not  indirectly  promote  the 
formation  of  glycogen,  as  by  a  conserving  action  on  other  substances 
(albumen)  known  to  produce  glycogen  directly. 

Fodder  analysis,  G.  L.  Teller  (Arkansa9  Sta,  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  111-119).— K  popular 
explauation  of  terms  used  in  reporting  the  analyses  of  feeding  stuli's  is  giveu,  with 
analyses  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  hay  from  the  Meuiphis  market,  reprinted  from 
Bulletin^  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  500). 

Fruits  as  food  for  animals,  C.Coknkvin  {Ann,  Agron,,  BO  {1894),  No.6,pp.e09- 
BSS). 

Leaves  and  twigs  as  fodders  {Centbl.  Forstweaen,  £0  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  £S4,  SB5). 

The  value  of  rape-seed  cakes  for  improving  the  quality  of  'winter  butter 
(AVd.  M^eri  Hdn.,  9  (1894),  p.  164). 

Rape  seed  vs.  rape-seed  cake,  A.  Elten  {Landnuindahlade,  B7  {1894),  pp.  167, 
168). 

Effect  of  feeding  potato  vines  on  the  milk  and  its  products  {Aha.  in  Afolk.  ZUf., 
8  {1894),  No.  19,  p.  B74).— An  experiment  indicated  that  feeding  cows  exclusively  «u 
potato  vines  did  not  affect  the  coiiiposition  of  the  milk,  but  did  affect  its  behavior 
towiirds  rennet,  injuring  the  milk  for  cheese-making. 

Record  of  the  dairy  herd  at  the  Aas  Agricultural  College  (Norway),  T.  Rol- 
ler.—This  report  gives  the  total  milk  yield  and  the  food  eaten  by  the  herd  from 
July  1, 1891,  to  June  30, 1892.  The  herd  consisted  of  129  head  of  cattle,  105  of  which 
were  milch  cows  and  heifers.  The  cows  were  paitly  imported  Ayrshires,  partly 
improved  Telemark  crosses,  and  Qudbrandsdal,  and  partly  crosses  of  Ayrshire  and 
Telemark  breeds. 

The  average  milk  yields  for  the  cows  of  the  various  breeds  and  of  the  cross  breeds 
for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Average  milk  yield  of  eowe. 


Number 

of  OOWB. 

U 
10 
5 
8 

Live  weight 

Hilk  yield. 

Highest. 

Lowest      Mean. 

Highest. 

Lowest.  'Average. 

TmnnrtAil  A  vrnhirfl 

Foundt. 

1J57 

1,036 

891 

76] 

Foundt.    Fotmds. 
728  1           H82 

Foundt. 
6,777 
7,173 
5,807 
4,509 

Pounds. 
4,038 
4,080 
8,765 
4,036 

Pounds. 
4,707 
4,020 
4,013 

Ayrebi  re— Telemark  cross  .  . 
Tcleiuark 

750 
761 
716 

913 
8-10 
754 

GadbrantlBdal        

4.201 

Annual  milk  yield  of  dairy  herd  at  DanvilL  (Norway)  {Norsk  Landmandablad, 
1894,  No.  IS,  pp.  46,  46). — The  herd  consisted  of  59  milch  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed 
crossed  with  the  pure  Telemark  breed.  The  average  live  weight  of  the  cows  was 
950  lbs.  The  average  yield  of  milk  for  the  herd  was  6,403  lbs.  during  1891,  6,162 
during  1892,  and  6,320  during  1893. 

The  average  time  of  gestation  for  the  cows  was  281|  days  in  1889,  281|  in  1890, 
281i  in  1891,  and  279  in  1892. 
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A  feeding  experiment  with  pigs  (./&«.  /»  MoJk.  Ztg.,  8  {1804),  So.  BM,  p,  SU).^ 
Exporiments  made  at  the  Dairy  Institute  at  Proskaa  in  feeding  skim  milk,  potatoes, 
and  whole,  groand,  and  cooked  barley. 

Feeding  experiments  with  capons,  W.  P.  Whkeler  (New  York  Slate  Sta.  Rpi 
189$,  pp.  SS6-S70,  pU.  5.)— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  53  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  938). 

Feeding  experiments  with  laying  hens,  W.  P.  Wherlsr  {New  York  State  Sta, 
Rpt.  1892,  pp,  g70-S83),  —A  reprint  of  Bulletin  57  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  201). 

Does  there  exist  a  digestion  of  albuminoid  substances  without  digestive 
ferments?  A.  B^champ  {CompL  Rend.,  118  {1894),  No.  SI,  pp.  1157-1160).— FrinQi' 
pally  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  alV)nminoid  substances  subjected  to  the 
action  of  antiseptic  saline  solutions  undergo  transformations  similar  to  those  due  to 
gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion  as  claimed  by  A.  Draste. 

What  kind  of  sugars  result  from  the  dissociation  of  starch  and  glycogen  by 
animal  ferments?  £.  KClz  and  J.  Vooel  {Ztschr,  Biol.,  31, pp.  108-124;  abt.  in  Chem^ 
Centhl.,  1894, 1,  No.  21,  p.  1004). 

Further  observations  on  the  effect  on  the  metabolism  of  the  dog  of  taking  the 
daily  ration  in  one  or  several  portions,  C.Adrian  {Ztschr.  phyeiol.  Chem.,  19,  No, 
2,pp.l2S-lS6). 

On  the  pathology  of  the  metabolism  of  lime,  v.  Norden  and  K.  Belgardt  {Berl, 
hUn.  WooKeMchr.,  31, pp.  235-238;  aha.  in  Cheni.  Centbl.,  1894, 1,  No.  21, p.  1005). 


YETERINART  SGIEHGE. 

Tuberculosis  in  relation  to  animal  industry  and  public  health, 

J.  Law  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  65^  pp.  105-157). — ^The  subjects 
discussed  are  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals,  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  tlie  tubercle  bacillus, 
accessory  causes  favorable  to  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  lesions 
and  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  various  forms,  the  value  of  tubercu- 
lin as  a  test  and  a  reply  to  the  objections  made  against  its  use,  the  dan- 
ger of  transmitting  tuberculosis  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  through 
the  consumption  of  tuberculous  meat  and  milk,  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
poisoning  by  ptomaines  and  toxins  in  the  meat  and  milk  of  tubercu- 
lous animals,  preventive  measures  for  stockmen  and  tor  the  State, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  New  York  State  bearing  on  tuberculosis. 
Accurate  statistics  giving  the  percentage  of  tuberculous  animals  in 
American  herds  are  wanting,  but  figures  from  other  countries  are 
quoted.  "  In  infected  breeding  and  dairy  herds  in  New  York,  consist- 
ing largely.of  mature  cows,  I  have  found  a  maximum  of  98  per  cent  and 
a  minimum  of  5  per  cent.  Again  in  healthy  country  districts  I  have 
found  hundreds  of  cows  in  adjoining  herds  without  a  trace  of  tuber- 
culosis among  them."  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  killed  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  1680  F.  for  10  minutes.  "  It  dies  in  a  few  hours  in  direct  sun- 
light and  in  5  to  7  days  in  dif^se  daylight.  In  an  ordinary  room  it 
gradually  weakens,  but  remains  virulent  for  at  least  2^  months.  •  •  . 

'^Oaltier  foand  that  the  baoilluB  tnbercnloeis  was  preBerved  indefinitely  in  springs, 
ponds,  and  weUs  at  aU  ordinary  temperatores.  Henoe  the  danger  of  common  drink- 
ing troaghs,  of  streams  that  have  run  past  infected  herds,  or  the  places  where  their 
manure  has  been  pnt,  and  of  soil  that  has  received  the  manure  or  carcasses  of  the 
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Among  the  accessory  causes  which  promote  the  development  of 
tuberculosis  primarily  caused  by  the  bacillus  are  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, lack  of  ventilation,  dark  stables,  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food^ 
overtaxing  the  system,  breeding  too  young,  inbreeding,  general  ill 
health,  aiid  chemical  poisons  in  the  tuberculous  body.  Experiments 
recorded  by  Johne  showed  that  13  x)er  cent  of  the  animals  to  which  tuber- 
culous products  were  fed  became  tuberculous.  The  results  were  vari- 
able, the  conditions  governing  the  spread  of  the  disease  being  (1)  the 
relative  susceptibility  of  tbe  various  animals  experimented  on,  (2)  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  at  the  time  of  feeding,  (3)  the  animal 
team  which  the  germ  was  derived,  (4)  the  degree  of  infection  of  the 
material  fed. 

**  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mnscle  or  red  flesh  in  cattle  were  antagonistio  to  the  bacil- 
lus tuberculosis.  Certain  it  is  that  tubercles  are  rare  in  the  substance  of  the  mnscle. 
They  are,  however,  very  common  in  the  lymphatic  glancis  lying  between  the  mus- 
cles, and  in  swine  they  are  common  in  the  substance  even  of  the  red  flesh.  The  flesh 
of  tuberculous  pigs  is  therefore  far  more  dangerous  than  is  that  of  consumptive 
cattle.  Even  in  tuberculous  cattle,  however,  the  beef  is  not  always  free  from 
bacilli.  ... 

"Milk  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  meat,  because  the  udder  is  often  the  seat  of  taber- 
culosis,  and  the  milk  is  usually  taken  uncooked.'' 

Some  of  the  authorities  quoted  obtained  tuberculosis  by  inoculating 
animals  with  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  having  udders  apparently 
sound,  while  others  failed  to  obtain  tuberculosis  by  experimental 
inoculation  from  similar  animals.  The  author  takes  the  position  that 
whether  the  milk  from  tuberculous  animals  having  udders  free  from 
tuberculosis  is  infected  or  not,  it  can  not  be  safely  used,  and  cites  experi- 
ments by  Hirschberger,  Bang,  Ernst,  Smith,  and  Kilborne  in  support 
of  this  proposition. 

"In  my  own  experience  3  calves,  from  healthy  parents,  sucking  the  apparently 
sound  udders  of  3  cows  with  general  tuberculosis  all  contracted  the  disease." 

Several  instances  ar^  given  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  tuber- 
culosis has  been  conveyed  to  human  beings  through  drinking  uncooked 
milk,  and  to  show  the  identity  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  in  man. 

The  essentially  new  portion  of  the  bulletin  is  the  discussion  of  poison- 
ing by  ptomaines  and  toxins  in  the  milk  and  meat  of  tuberculous  ani- 
mals, a  subject  which,  the  author  states,  has  been  overlooked  heretofore. 
The  author's  position  is  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  not  the  only  inju- 
rious agency  in  tuberculous  food  products,  but  that  the  ptomaines  and 
toxins  occurring  there  are  also  injurious  to  those  already  suflfering  from 
tuberculosis  even  in  its  mildest  stages.  In  the  same  manner  that 
tuberculin  hastens  the  tubercular  process  in  diseased  animals  sub- 
mitted to  the  test,  so  these  chemical  poisons  would  hasten  the  same 
process  in  the  persons  consuming  tuberculous  products. 

"Acceptiug  as  undeniable  the  presence  of  the  soluble  chemical  poisons  hi  blood, 
flesh,  and  milk,  it  follows  that  those  who  eat  this  flesh  or  milk  are  continually  tak- 
ing in  small  doses  of  tuberculin,  and  that  in  case  they  are  already  the  victims 
of  tnberculosis,  in  however  slight  or  indolent  a  form,  this  continuous  accession  of 
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the  poison  will  rouse  the  luorbid  process  into  greater  activity  and  fltf><iare  a  danger- 
ous extension.  ^ 

''  If  we  now  consider  the  frightful  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  hun:an  race, 
that  here  in  New  York  every  eighth  person  dies  of  tuberculosis,  that  in  cities  like 
Vienna  85  per  cent  of  the  people  suffer  from  it,  and  that  in  our  own  cities  30  to  50 
per  cent  contract  it  at  some  period  of  life,  we  see  what  a  fearful  risk  is  being  run 
by  the  utilization  of  the  meat  and  milk  of  animals  so  affected,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  such  meat  and  milk  were  in  themselves  free  from  the  living  bacillus." 

The  preventive  measures  which  stockmen  are  advised  by  the  author 
to  adopt  are  the  following: 

**  (1)  Board  up  the  partitions  of  the  stalls  at  the  front  so  that  no  2  cows  can  feed 
from  the  same  manger  or  lick  each  other. 

**  (2)  Keep  each  animal  strictly  by  its  own  stall  and  manger. 

"  (3)  When  any  animal  is  suspected  don't  let  it  use  a  drinking  trough  or  backet  in 
common  with  other  animals. 

'*  (4)  Avoid  old  milch  cows  and  nnthrifty  ones,  or  keep  them  secluded  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd. 

''  (5)  Ihe  following  conformation  usually  indicates  a  weakness  of  constitution  and 
a  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis:  Head  narrow  between  the  horns,  sunken  eyes, 
depth  of  cavity  (temporal)  back  of  the  eyes,  thin,  narrow,  ewe  neck,  chest  small, 
lacking  in  both  depth  and  breadth,  hollow  flank  and  tendency  to  pot  belly,  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  muscle  so  that  the  limbs  seem  loosely  attached  to  the  body;  in  breeds 
that  show  a  variety  of  colors,  animals  of  the  lighter  shades  of  brown  and  yellow. 
If,  however,  such  animals  are  of  high  value  for  the  dairy,  and  can  be  kept  free  from 
infection,  they  need  not  be  rejected.  .  .  . 

**  (6)  Don't  purchase  from  a  herd  in  which  tuberculosis  has  appeared  or  in  which 
cattle  have  died  or  been  killed  within  a  year  or  two.  Resort  first  to  the  tuberculin 
test. 

**  (7)  Don't  t«ke  a  cow  with  a  husky  or  rattling  cough,  wheezing,  hurried  breathing, 
discharge  from  nose,  fetid  breath,  hard  bunches  under  the  skin,  diseased  udder, 
swollen  bones  or  joints,  unthriftiness,  or  a  tendency  to  scour  or  bloat. 

"  (8)  Don't  purchase  from  city,  suburban,  or  swill  stables. 

'*  (9)  Don't  add  newly  purchased  cattle  to  your  herd  until  you  have  tested  them  with 
tuberculin,  especiaUy  if  they  have  been  the  product  of  inbreeding. 

''  (10)  Don't  admit  strange  cattle  to  house,  field,  or  yard  with  your  own ;  keep  them 
apart  until  tested  with  tuberculin. 

"(11)  In  case  of  disease  or  unthriftiness  in  your  herd,  put  the  animal  apart  and  have 
it  examined  by  a  skillful  veterinarian. 

"  (12)  If  after  this  there  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  have 
the  animal  tested  with  the  tuberculin,  in  the  hands  of  a  practitioner  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  cattle  and  their  diseases.  If  the  result  is  not  yet  quite  clear,  keep 
the  animal  by  itself  and  repeat  the  test  in  4  weeks. 

''  (13)  In  case  an  animal  in  a  herd  shows  tuberculosis  test  the  whole  herd  with  tuber- 
culin. 

'*  (14)  Test  in  the  same  manner  all  animals  on  the  farm  (swine,  goats,  sheep,  horses, 
rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  fowls)  that  cohabit  with  the  cattle. 

'*  (15)  Kill  all  tuberculous  animals  and  boil,  bum,  dissolve  in  acid,  or  bury  deeply 
in  a  place  to  which  no  animals  have  access. 

''(16)  Disinfect  premises  thoroughly,  also  aU  products  of  the  diseased  animals  and 
All  articles  used  about  them. 

"  (17)  Let  no  consumptive  person  attend  on  cattle  or  other  live  stock,  or  prepare 
their  food. 

"(18)  Vermin  (rats,  mice,  sparrows)  in  a  building  where  tuberculous  animals  have 
been  should  be  exterminated.'' 
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Report  on  tabercnlosis  in  Ontario,  P.  H.  Bryce. — ^This  report, 
presented  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontsirio,  Canada,  con- 
tains statistics  regarding  the  prevalence  of  human  and  bovine  tubercu- 
losis in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  infection 
occurs,  and  of  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis.   Among  the  conclusions  drawn  are  the  following : 

"  In  cattle,  while  the  baciUi  are  probably  always  present  in  the  milk  when  the 
udder  is  tnbercalar,  yet  the  bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  milk  in  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  cases  where  even  posi-mariem  examination  reveals  no  tubercles  of  the 
ndder.  .  .  . 

**  [Nataral]  inoculation  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  frequency  of  the  pasaago 
of  infective  materials  into  either  [the  alimentary  or  respiratory]  tract,  and  largely 
upon  the  receptive  condition  of  the  mucons  membrane  in  both  cases.  A  healthy 
mucous  membrane  offers  much  resistance  to  the  passage  of  bacilli.  .  .  .  The  great 
proportion  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  the  results  of  aerial  infection  by  way  of  the 
respiratory  tract. 

*'  While  the  great  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  children,  as  from  tahet  mm- 
entei-icaj  or  consumption  of  the  bowels,  points  to  the  probability  of  frequent  cases  of 
infection  through  milk  and  other  food  by  way  of  the  alimentary  tract;  yet  the  stiU 
larger  number  of  cases  of  lung  tuberculosis  in  children,  the  relatively  small  number  of 
calves  and  young  cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  the  comparatively  few  in- 
stances of  tuberculous  cattle  in  which  the  intestines,  mesentery,  or  other  abdominal 
organs  are  found  on  examination  to  be  exclusively  tubercular,  point  very  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  infection  by  way  of  the  intestines  is  relatively  seldom  in 
catile,'and  that  where  it  does  take  place  in  children  it  most  probably  is  dependent  on 
the  previously  unhealthy  and  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  walla 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines.'' 

Practiced  results  of  inoculation  against  charbon  and  ronget  in 
France,  O.  Ohamberland  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur^  {1S94),  Xo.  8,  pp.  160-- 
i6'5).— Reports  on  1,788,677  slieep  and  L'00,962  cattle  inoculated  for 
charboi)  show  that  the  losses  resulting  from  this  operation  during  the 
first  year  amount  to  only  0.94  per  cent  with  sheep,  whereas  before 
inoculation  the  losses  from  charbon  are  estimated  at  10  per  cent.  With 
cattle  the  losses  during  the  same  time  after  inoculation  averaged  only 
0.34  per  cent,  while  the  losses  before  vaccination  amounted  to  5  x)er 
cent. 

Of  111,437  hogs  inoculated  against  rouget  the  losses  daring  the  first 
year  resulting  from  the  operation  averaged  1.45  per  cent,  while  before 
inoculation  the  loss  was  20  per  cent. 

Inveatlgatlona  on  the  genua  ActinomyceB,  G.  Gasperini  {Cenihl.  Baht.  %.  Par., 
16  (1894),  No.  18,  pp.  684-686). 

Recent  InvestigationB  on  the  diagnoBtic  and  remedial  valne  of  maUein  in 
glanders,  A.  Bonome  (Cenibl,  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  15  (1894),  Xo.  18,  pp.  686,  687). 

TabercnlosiB  In  fiurm  animals,  P.  A.  MOrkebrro  (Copenhagen:  1894). 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  8.  Bernhkim  (Abe.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  IS 
(1894),  No.  17,  pp  655-^66). 

Tests  of  cattle  with  tuberculin,  Nocard  (Ann.  d'Byg.  publiqne,  1894,  Jan.,  p.  gl; 
abs.  in  Milch.  Zig.,  2$  (1894),  No.  SI,  p.  SSS). 
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The  treatment  of  tuberculofiis  with  sterile  semm,  S.  Bkrnheim  {Ab$.  in  Centhl, 
Baki.  «.  Par,,  16  {1894),  No.  17,  pp,  654.  665), 

Treatment  of  the  skim  milk  retnrned  to  creamery  patrons  during  the  preva- 
lence of  mouth-and-foot  disease,  P.  Yieth  {Molk,  Ztg,,  8  {1894),  No,  91^  pp.  $06, 
306;  and  Mil<^  Ztg.,  tS  {1894),  No.  SI,  pp.  3£9,  55^).— Recoinmeuds  that  it  be  heated 
to  90^  C.  or  in  a  high-pressure  sterilizing  apparatus  to  100^  C.  to  prevent  infection. 

Texas  fever,  A.  T.  Nealv  {Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  BS,pp.  //).— A  condensed  reprint  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  r)f  Agriculture  regarding  this  disease,  a  record  of 
instances  in  which  Texas  fever  has  been  introduced  into  the  State  by  animals 
,  brought  iVom  the  infected  district,  a  comparison  between  the  laws  of  Delaware  and 
of  Kansas  relating  to  the  responsibility  of  drovers  for  losses  incurred  by  Texas  fever, 
and  a  statement  that  the  Delaware  luw  on  this  point  requires  amendment. 

Parasitism  of  domestic  animals,  R.  R.  Dinwiddie  {ArJcan$a8  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp. 
$^1).^A  reprint  of  Bulletin  20  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  749). 


DAIBTDTO. 

Composition  of  milk  in  successive  periods  of  lactation,  P.  Col- 
lier {New  Tork  State  Sta.  Rpt  1893^  pp.  138^140).— The  average  yield 
and  composition  of  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  in  tbe  test  of  breeds  in  the 
first,  second,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  periods  of  lactation,  are  tabulated. 

''  During  the  first  months  of  the  second  period  of  lactation  the  milk  yield  is  very 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  yield  for  the  same  months  of  the  first  period,  [bat] 
g^radually  this  excess  disappears,  so  that  after  the  seventh  month  the  average  yield 
of  milk  becomes  much  less  even  than  it  was  during  the  latter  months  of  the  first 
period.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  amount  of  total  solids,  while  the  percentage  of 
total  solids  during  the  entire  second  period  is  a  little  more  than  during  the  first 
period,  but  remains  nearly  constant  dnring  the  entire  period. 

**  The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  second  period  is  at  first  4  or  5  per  cent 
less  than  during  the  first  period,  but  during  the  fonrth,  fifth,  and  sixth  months 
equals  the  percentage  for  the  same  months  of  the  first  period,  bat  again  falls  off  in 
the  latter  months  of  the  second  period. 

*'The  total  amount  of  fat  and  of  casein  of  the  second  period  follows  closely  the 
changes  in  milk  yield.  The  percentage  of  casein,  at  the  first  about  95  per  cent  of 
what  it  was  during  the  first  parts  of  the  first  period,  gradnally  increased  until  dar- 
ing the  ninth  and  tenth  months  it  is  10  per  cent  above  what  it  was  at  the  same  time 
in  the  first  period. 

*'The  sugar  is  10  to  12  per  cent  greater  dnring  the  early  months  of  the  second 
period  than  during  these  early  months  of  the  first,  but  diminishes  slowly  during 
lactation." 

Changes  in  the  relative  size  of  milk  globules  in  successive 
periods  of  lactation,  and  in  the  actual  number  of  globules  during 
lactation,  P.  Collier  (New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  153-162).— 
Observations  are  given  on  the  size  of  the  globales  in  the  milk  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  in  the  first,  second,  and  a  part  of  tbe  third  periods. 

<'Th6re  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a  steady  increase  in  the  unmber  of  the  smaller  globules 
and  a  decrease  in  the  larger  globules  during  successive  periods  of  lactation.  .  .  .  The 
smaller  globules. below  1  on  the  micrometer  scale  have  increased  68  per  cent  in  the 
second  period  over  wbat  they  were  in  the  first;  the  largest  globules  (from  4  to  6 
npon  the  scale)  have  decreased  dnring  the  second  period  G7  ])er  cent  of  their  num- 
ber during  the  first  period ;  while  the  intermediate  globules  during  the  second 
1976— -No.  1 6  "  r^r^rrl . 
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period  (from  1  to  4  apon  the  scale)  have  fallen  to  83  per  cent  of  their  number  during 
the  first  period.  A  similar  change  is  seen  to  have  taken  place  when  comparing  the 
globules  of  the  second  period  with  those  of  the  third  period.'' 

The  actual  uumber  of  fat  globules  in  the  milk  was  found  to  increase 
in  the  first  period  as  lactation  advanced,  and  this  result  was  corrobo- 
rated in  the  second  period. 

**  The  number  of  globules  increases  very  steadily  from  the  first  to  the  last  month, 
the  increase  being  quite  150  per  cent,  although  the  difierence  in  this  increase  it 
very  marked  between  the  several  breeds,  as,  for  example,  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
as  compared  with  the  Ayrshires  and  Holstein-Friesians.'' 

Activity  of  the  physiological  processes  (p.  162). — "The  average  yield  for  the  23  cow« 
under  experiment  those  mornings  when  the  milk  samples  taken  for  microscopic 
analysis  was  9.39  lbs.  per  cow,  or  0.7S26  lb.  per  hour  for  the  12  hours  before  milking. 
The  average  number  of  globules  counted  in  536  counts  was  144.6  for  each  0.0001 
cmm.,  and  this  shows  the  average  secretion  of  138,210,000  globules  per  cow  per  sec- 
ond, a  result  remarkably  in  accord  with  that  obtained  previously.'' 

Examination  of  cheese  made  from  goats'  milk,  F.  H.  Webens- 
KiOLD  {Rpt  Chem.  Control  Sta.  Ghristiania,  1893 ^  pp.  7-10^  43). — ^Eight 
samples  of  ch<^ese  made  from  goats'  milk  were  analyzed,  with  the  results 
given  in  the  table  below.  The  last  3  samples  in  the  table  were  known 
to  be  pure,  no  cows'  milk  having  been  added  in  its  manufacture.  The 
others  were  exhibited  as  goats'  cheese  at  the  Stavanger  Dairy  Exposi- 
tion in  1893,  and  were  supposed  to  be  unadulterated. 


Analyses  of  goait^  cheese. 


No. 

Water. 

Anh. 

Fat. 

Protein. 

Other 
Bubstances. 

Protein  in 

BolidB-not- 

fat. 

1 

Per  cent 
16.63 
20.16 
17.60 
26.53 
17.66 
24.51 
20.67 
24.56 

Per  cent. 
6.14 
5.90 
•0.31 
6.41 
5.78 
6.57 
5.91 
6.46 

Per  cent 
32.68 
24.40 
22. 0'J 
14.93 
20.93 
16.75 
10.96 
16.23 

Per  cent. 
10.63 
10.  .'iO 
6.31 
9.44 
8.94 
5.39 
4.43 
5.34 

Per  cent 
46.02 
39.04 
47.78 
42.69 
46.68 
46.78 
58.07 
47.41 

Per  cent 
17.02 

2 

18  90 

10.45 

16.10 

14.60 

9.20 

8.64 

9.09 

k 


No  lactic  acid  was  found  in  any  of  the  samples.  The  cheese  is  pre- 
pared by  evaporating  to  dryness  partially  skimmed  goats'  milk,  new 
milk,  or  sometimes  cream  being  added  later  during  the  boiling.  The 
cheese  is  also  manufactured  from  whey,  with  the  addition  of  new  milk 
or  cream.  A  sample  of  "  white  goat  cheese"  prepared  from  goats'  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  rennet,  had  the  following  composition:  Water 
37.14  per  cent,  ash  3.95,  fat  22.69,  protein  30.94,  other  substances  5.58, 
protein  in  solids-not-fat  77.0. — F.  w.  WOLL. 

Analysis  of  cheese  made  from  reindeers'  milk,  F.  H.  Werens- 
KIOLD  {Rpt  Chem.  Control  Sta.  Christiania^  1893,  p.  10). — A  sample 
of  cheese  made  from  reindeers'  milk,  obtained  by  the  author  from  Vef- 
sen,  Norway,  had  the  following  comi)osition:  Water  27.70  per  cent,  ash 
2.43,  fat  43.11,  protein  23.79,  other  substances  2.97.     The  cheese  was 
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round  and  flat,  about  10  in.  in  diameter  and  5  in.  bigb.  After  baving 
been  kept  in  abasement  curing  room  for  about  six  weeks,  tbe  cheese  had 
a  sharp  odor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Eoquefort  cheese. — ^F.  w.  ■ 

WOLL. 

Comparison  of  deep-setting  and  centrifngcd  methods  of  cream- 
ing milk,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (Netc  York  State  8ta,  Rpt,  1892^  p.  469).— 
In  a  comparison  of  Ayrshire,  Devon,  Guernsey,  Holderness,  and  Jersey 
breeds  of  cows,  trials  were  mnde  during  the  first  period  of  lactation  in 
raising  tbe  cream  by  deep- setting,  and  by  means  of  the  band  separa- 
tor. A  summary,  by  breeds,  for  the  first  period  of  lactation  is  tabu- 
lated. 

''The  results  show  that,  in  the  case  of  every  hreed,  the  separator  gives  better  results 
in  yield  of  butter.  The  increased  yield  was  greatest  with  the  Uolsteins  and  second 
with  the  Ayrshires.  According  to  the  above  results,  a  herd  of  6  or  7  Holsteins 
would,  with  a  separator,  make  an  increased  yield  of  butter  in  1  year  sufficient  to 
pay  for  a  separator,  while  a  herd  of  12  Ayrshires,  16  Devons,  18  Holderuess  or  Jer- 
seys, or  24  Guernseys  would  do  the  same/' 

An  acid  test  of  cream,  E.  H.  Fabbington  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  32^ 
pp.  389-394). — For  conveniently  testing  the  acidity  of  cream  in  ripen- 
ing it,  the  author  proposes  to  use  alkaline  tablets  containing  a  definite 
amount  of  solid  alkali  and  indicator.  From  his  formula,  tablets  have 
been  made  by  a  manufacturing  chemist  and  placed  upon  the  market. 
Bach  tablet  is  equivalent  to  4.66  cc,  of  decinormal  alkali  in  neutraliz- 
ing power.  The  tablets  are  dissolved  in  water  and  added  to  25  cc.  of 
the  cream  until  the  indicator  gives  a  permanent  color. 

"The  indications  are  that  a  cream  which  requires  a  solution  of  6  or  more  tablets  to 
change  its  color  is  too  sour.  The  butter  made  from  such  cream  will  be  '  off  flavor/ 
The  only  general  direction  that  can  now  be  given  as  applicable  to  nearly  all  cream 
is  to  chum  it  when  25  cc.  of  the  thoroughly  mixed  creiftm  is  not  colored  by  a  solu- 
tion of  4  tablets^  but  is  decidely  colored  by  a  solution  of  5  tablets. 

"Some  dairymen  may  prefer  to  chum  a  less  acid  cream  and  adopt  the  sourness  of 
eream  which  will  give  a  color  with  a  solution  of  3  tablets. 

"Comparative  trials  made  by  each  person  of  the  acidity  of  the  cream  and  the  flavor 
•f  the  bntter  made  from  it  will  be  a  satisfactory  guide  to  follow." 

A  milk  fault  and  its  cause,  W.  Thobneb  [Ghem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  No. 
S3jpp.  607-609). — During  the  summer  the  milk  of  one  of  the  patrons 
of  a  creamery  developed  a  very  disagreeable  odor  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  butter,  often  making  it  unsalable.  Previously  the  butter 
made  from  this  milk  had  been  of  good  quality.  The  author  visited  the 
farm  of  the  patron  and  took  samples  of  the  milk  of  different  cows  from 
the  first  aud  last  portions  of  the  milking,  and  of  the  well  and  brook 
water  which  the  cows  drank.  The  herd  was  at  the  time  on  good  pas- 
turage and  the  stable  and  surroundings  were  clean  and  favorable. 
Cultures  were  made  and  studied  from  the  samples  taken.  Nearly 
every  sample  of  milk  contained  an  organism  having  the  apx)earance  of 
a  mold,  and  where  this  was  present  a  putrid  odor  was  noticeable.  Pure 
cultures  were  made  of  the  supposed  mold  and  all  the  forms  of  bacteria 
pres^it,  and  these  verified  the  suspicion  that  the  mold  alone  was  the 
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cause  of  the  odor.  Samples  of  milk  were  inoculated  with  the  mold 
culture  and  placed  in  the  sunshine,  in  indirect  sunlight,  and  in  the 
culture  oven.  The  milk  placed  in  the  sunshine  developed  the  putrid 
odor  in  about  an*  hour,  and  that  in  indirect  sunlight  somewhat  later, 
while  the  samples  in  the  culture  oven,  t.  e.,  in  the  dark,  developed  only 
a  slight  odor  after  a  long  time.  The  odor  was  found  to  be  due  to  a 
volatile  ammoniacal  compound.  Under  conditions  favorable  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  lactic  acid  bacteria,  the  compound  would  soon  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  lactic  acid  produced,  which  is  believed  to  explain  the 
weak  development  of  odor  in  the  culture  oven.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  mold  like  microorganism  was  the  real  cause  of  the  odor,  and 
he  describes  its  growth  and  characteristics.  It  was  aerobic  and  gi*ew 
rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  20-30o  0.,  covering  the  gelatin  plate  with 
a  thick  growth  of  grayish  white  mold  without  liquefying  the  gelatin. 
On  examination  with  a  high  power,  it  was  found  to  be  a  bacillus,  the 
separate  cells  being  arranged  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
fungus  growth,  while  having  no  connection  with  one  another.  The 
author  suggests  that  it  may  be  identical  with  Bacilltis  fcetidus  Uictis, 
which  Jensen  and  Lunde  found  to  be  the  cause  of  a  putrid  odor  in, 
milk  and  butter. 

Directions  were  given  for  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  dairy  utensils, 
the  cows'  udders,  and  the  stable.  The  creamery  reported,  however, 
that  the  objectionable  feature  of  the  milk  did  not  disappear  directly, 
and  the  author  is  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  his  directions  were  thor- 
oughly executed. 

Rich  and  poor  milk,  N.  Dahl  {LandmandsUade,  rr  (1894),  pp.  £8£-g86,  $99^  SOO), 

Abnonnal  oompoidtioxi  of  human  milk,  A.  Stift  {Forschungsber,  tt.  Lehen^mtl., 
l,pp,17S-175;  aba,  in  Chem.  Centbl,,  1894,  I,  Xo.  21,  p.  1004).— T\i%  milk  nine  months 
after  birth  has  a  neutral  reaction  and  a  fat  content  of  8.03  per  cent. 

Milk  aa  the  source  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  P.  Schmidt  {Inatigural 
Dissertation,  Halle;  dbs.  in  Milch  Ztg,,  SS  (1894),  No,  21,  p,330). 

The  preservation  of  milk  in  Copenhagen,  St.  Fkiis  (Ztschr,  Fleisch- «.  Milchhyg., 
4  (1894),  No.  7,  pp.  128-lSl). — ^Methods  of  managing  cows  and  milk,  including  the 
pasteurization  of  the  latter. 

Babcock's  test  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  (Finnish  Tidning  for 
Mjolkhushdllning.) — ^This  test  was  recently  investigated  before  the  officials  of  the 
Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  Finland  and  several  dairy  experts,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction.  The  results  obtained  by  the  method  came  nearer  the  chemical  analy- 
sis than  the  laotocrite.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  if  introduced  into  Finland 
the  test  would  be  epoch-making  for  their  dairy  and  creamery  industry. 

Fat  determination  by  Babcock's  method,  F.  H.  Werenskiold  (Rpt,  Chem, 
Control  Sta,  Chrisiiania,  1893,  pp.  62,  63). 

The  detection  of  milk  adulteration  by  comparison  with  samples  taken  at  the 
bam,  J.  Hkrz  (Rev.  Intemat.  Falsi/.,  7,  pp,  130-132;  dbs.  in  Chem,  Centbl,,  1894,  I, 
No.  20,  p.  976). 

Regulations  controlling  the  sale  of  margarln  and  other  butter  substitutes  in 
Jersey. — ^A  10-page  pamphlet  giving  the  text  of  regulations  passed  the  ''  States  "  or 
insular  Parliament,  February  22,  1894. 
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Should  the  former  supply  his  form  with  a  hand  cream  sepiuratoror  send  hia 
milk  to  a  cooperative  creamery  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  {Jow\  Awoc,  Ano, 
£m.  Gemhloux,  7  {1894),  No.  P,  pp.  304^11). 

Souring  of  cream  by  means  of  pure  cultures,  N.  EnostrOm  (Nard.  Mejeri  lidn,, 
9  {1894),  pp.  £21,  2-£2,  233.) 

Finnish  exports  of  butter  to  England  ( 2\'di».  MjolkhuaMllning,  3  (1894),  p,  74). 

Important  questions  for  creameries  and  patrons,  V.  Melandkr  {Stockholm: 
1S94). 

Experiments  made  in  the  manufocture  of  cheese  during  the  season  of  1892, 
L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {Nno  Tark  State  Sta.  Bpt,  1892,  pp.  299-467).— A  summary  of  the 
experiments  of  the  season  reprinted  from  Bulletin  50  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  945). 

The  bacteriology  of  cheese-making,  P.  Hellstr()m  {Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  9  {1894), 
pp.  186,  197,  198,  209,  210). 

Concerning  a  new  method  of  preventing  the  green  coloration  of  cheese,  G. 
Sartori  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  26  {1894),  No.  3,  pp.  263-269).— Xn  account  of  the 
author's  experiments  in  which  copper  vessels,  bright  or  tarnished,  and  tinned  iron 
yessels  were  used. 

Manufocture  of  skim-milk  cheese  {Tidn.  Mjdlkhushdllning,  3  {1894),  p.  74. 

Cheshire  cheese,  0.  M.  Blades  {Analyst,  1894,  June,  pp.  131-133). 

Analysis  of  cheese  from  centrilugalised  milk,  L.  Carcano  {Annuario  della  R. 
Staz.  Sper,  Caeeifioio  in  Lodi,  1892,  pp.  84-87). 

The  more  important  experiments  in  dairying  at  the  experiment  stations  in 
Korth  America,  M.  Wilckkns  {Molk.  Ztg.,  8  {1894),  No.  19,  pp.  273,  274;  No.  21,  pp. 
SOS,  306,  and  No.  22,  pp.  321-323). — Brief  accounts  of  dairy  inyestigatious  at  the 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  York  State  and  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont 
Stations  and  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm. 

Dairy  schools  and  dairy  products,  F.  W.  Woll  {Pop,  Sei.  Monthly,  1894,  June, 
pp.  234-243). 
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Pumping  water  for  irrigation  in  southwestern  Arizona,  F.  A. 

GuLLBY  and  0.  B.  Collingwood  {Arizoim  8ta.  Bui.  11^  pp.  17-24). — 
This  is  an  account  of  experiments  near  Yuma,  Arizona,  to  test  the 
economy  of  pumpiug  water  from  the  Colorado  Kiver  up  to  a  mesa  80 
ft.  above  its  level  to  be  used  in  the  culture  of  ^'  tender  and  early  fruits 
and  vegetables." 

A  company  has  put  in  a  plant  which  purposes  to  deliver  water  on 
this  mesa  "at  the  rate  of  $12  per  annum  per  acre  for  2 J  acre-feet.  .  .  . 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  20  cts.  per  day  for  1  miner's  inch  of  water." 

''At  first  glance,  elevatiDg  water  80  feet  to  be  uned  for  irrigation  purposes  in  a  cli- 
mate as  dry  as  that  of  Yuma  may  seem  too  costly  to  be  profitable,  and  it  perhaps 
would  for  growing  ordinary  farm  crops,  but  the  mesa  soils  of  southwestern  Arizona, 
when  irrigated,  will  produce  crops  of  the  highest  value  per  acre,  owing  to  their 
being  exempt  from  injurious  frosts. 

"From  the  tests  made  last  winter  and  this,  we  find  that  peas  and  strawberries  may 
be  ripened  at  any  time  during  the  winter  or  spring,  the  main  crop  of  the  latter 
being  ready  to  ship  the  latter  part  of  March. 

"Asparagus  is  ready  for  market  February  25,  wax  beans  and  summer  squash  April 
16|  and  tomatoes  May  15  to  25. 

"In  the  town  and  vaUey  near  by  the  early  varieties  of  grapes  be^in  to^Il^iL^^p 
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5,  Pringle  apricots  May  1,  and  Royal  apricots  May  15,  figs  May  1,  Alexander  peaches 
May  15,  lemons,  limes,  and  dates  October  15,  and  Navel  oranges  November  20. 

''The  climate  appears  to  be  especially  suited  to  the  production  of  citrus  fruits,  espe- 
cially lemons  and  limes,  which  thrive  particularly  well,  the  temperature  never  fall- 
ing low  enough  to  injure  them. 

''The  almost  constant  bright  sunshine  during  the  daytime  and  the  dry  atmosphere 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  give  to  early  fruits  and  vegetables  a  superior 
quality  that  can  not  be  equaled  under  the  less  favorable  conditions  in  a  more  moist 
climate  during  the  maturing  period,  and  it  also  insures  better  shipping  and  keeping 
qualities. 

**  The  high  prices  the  early  products  of  this  place  command  in  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  markets  and  the  success  with  which  they  have  been  grown  were  the  leading 
inducements  that  led  tp  this  bold  experiment  in  irrigation  engineering. 

*' An  abundant  water  supply  is  assured  for  all  lands  tbat  may  be  reached  from  the 
Colorado  River;  and  in  addition  to  this  the  water  carries  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fertilizing  matter  in  solution  and  in  suspension,  the  value  of  which,  when  applied 
to  land,  used  for  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  will,  to  quite  an  extent,  offset  the 
expenditure  for  pumping. 

*'  [Analyses  of  this  water  are  given  which  show  that  the]  fertilizing  value  of  2i  acre- 
feet  water  is  $8.55,  which  is  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  water  at  20  cts.  per  miner'a 
inch. 

''In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  water  carries  with  it  a  good  deal  of  clay,  which, 
with  the  other  materials,  will  gradually  change  the  sandy  mesa  lands  to  a  rich  sandy 
loam  where  it  is  used  for  in-igation. 

"  [The  success  of  these  and  other  enterprises  in  the  same  line  having]  demonstrated 
that  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  may  be  used  on  the  high  mesas  as  well  as  on 
the  lower  lands,  the  investment  of  capital  to  reclaim  a  large  area  of  territory  will 
not  be  difficult  to  secure. " 

Irrigation  ezperiments,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui  :27ypp.  8). 

Synopsis, — ^The  results  of  irrigating  wheat  at  different  dates  f^om  May  13  to  August 
3,  although  not  conclusive,  indicate  that  early  and  late  irrigation  increase  the 
yield  of  grain  at  the  expense  of  straw.  In  case  of  oats  and.  potatoes  early  irri- 
gation (May  11  to  July  25)  produced  a  smaller  yield  than  usual  irrigation 
(June  1  to  July  7).  Tests  of  methods  of  irrigation  were  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  the  results  favor  flooding  and  bed  work  irrigation. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  experiments  begun  in  1890  and  previously 
reported  in  Bulletin  23  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  216).  Compara- 
tive tests  were  made  in  1893  of  (1)  early  (May  13  to  June  26),  late  (July 
2  to  August  3),  and  usual  (June  20  to  July  26)  irrigation  on  wheat;  (2) 
early  (May  11  to  July  25)  and  usual  (June  1  to  July  7)  on  wheat,  oats^ 
and  potatoes;  and  (3)  methods  of  irrigation. 

JEarlyy  late^  and  usual  irrigation  on  wheat. — The  results  during  4 
years  are  tabulated  and  show  <<  a  decided  gain  by  early  and  late  water- 
ing, and  that  this  gain  accrued  to  the  seed  moie  than  to  the  stem  and 
straw.  .  .  •  The  ^  not  watered'  plats  adjacent  to  the  watered  plats 
gave  but  4.6  bus.  per  acre,  showing  that  the  lateral  flow  of  water  under 
ordinary  irrigation  amounts  to  practically  nothing,  for  plats  without 
irrigation  generally  produce  about  that  amount  of  wheat  i>er  acre.^ 

Early  and  usual  irrigation  on  wheats  oats^  and  potatoes. — ^The  yields 
of  wheat  and  oats  in  grain  and  straw  during  4  years  and  of  x>otatoes 
during  1  year  are  reported.  <^  A  review  of  the  Iresnlts]  shows  that 
the  early  wateiing  gave  an  increase  of  wheat  and  a  decrease  of  straw. 
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In  this  re8i)ect  it  diflFers  from  the  results  in  the  other  trial."  This  was 
thought  to  be  dae  to  the  fact  that  watering  when  the  grain  was  being 
formed  lowered  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil,  checked  the  vege- 
tative processes,  and  promoted  seed  formation. 

**  The  influence  of  early  v$.  usual  watering  on  oats  is  different  from  its  influence  on 
wheat.  The  early  watering  each  succeeding  year  decreased  both  the  grain  and  the 
straw,  except  in  1892,  when  the  straw  was  greater  for  the  early  watering.  The 
philosophy  of  this  result  is  not  clear. 

"  The  potato  crop  suflered  very  materially  from  early  watering.  This  crop  is  not 
usually  planted  as  early  as  wheat  is  sown,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  iufluenoe 
of  watering  before  the  neccnaities  of  the  plant  demanded  water,  through  a  reduction 
of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  and  the  air  around  the  loaf  became  partially  equiva- 
lent to  turning  the  season  back,  so  far  as  the  question  of  temperature  is  concerned. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  excess  of  water  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  plant.'' 

Methods  of  irrigating. — Under  this  head  is  reported  the  influence  on 
the  yield  of  oats  in  1891  and  of  hay  in  1892,  and  1893,  on  plats  2  by  6 
rods,  of  irrigating  by  (1)  flooding  from  one  side,  (2)  laterals  running  from 
one  side,  (3)  flooding  from?  the  end,  (4)  flooding  by  surrounding  the  plat 
by  a  bank  and  sim  j)ly  inundating  it,  and  (6)  by  bed  work,  i.  c,  by  round- 
ing up  the  plat  to  the  center  and  running  through  it  a  ditch  so  adjusted 
as  to  depth  or  width  that  the  water  will  overflow  throughout  its  entire 
length. 

*'  Plats  2  by  6  rods  are  too  small  to  make  a  critical  experiment  on  a  question  of  the 
kind. 

"The  experiment  with  oats  covered  but  1  year,  1891,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
inconclusive.  However,  it  favors  the  system  of  flooding  and  of  bed  work.  The  crops 
of  1892  and  1893  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an 
equal  distribution  of  water  over  the  plat." 

Experimental  farming  in  Utah,  J.  W.  Sanborn  {IrrigaUan  Age,  1894,  June). 

Simple  earthern  dams  for  irrigation  reservoirs,  S.Fortibb  (IrrigaHan  Age,  1894, 
June). 
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Report  of  director  and  of  treasurer  of  Arkansas  Station  {Arkanaaa  Sta,  Rpt, 
189S,  pp.  1,  g,  r/).— Brief  remarks  on  the  work  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the 
station,  a  list  of  the  bulletins  published  dnring  the  year^  and  a  financial  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Report  of  director  and  of  treasurer  of  New  Tork  State  Station  {Neto  York 
8taU  Sta.  RpU  189M,  pp.  6-2S4).—Th\%  includes  a  list  of  the  bulletins  published 
dnring  the  year,  au  article  on  what  the  station  is  doing  for  the  farmer,  a  brief  review 
of  the  work  of  the  different  departments  during  the  year,  a  list  of  acknowledgments, 
articles  on  the  investigations  of  dairy  breeds,  changes  taking  place  in  the  silo, 
analyses  of  fruit  trees  and  commercial  fertilizers,  noticed  under  the  appropriate 
headings,  and  a  financial  report. 

List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1889-'93 
{pp.  4£). 

Report  of  the  statistician  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Diviaxon  of  Siatietioa,  Rpt.  115,  a.  «er.. 
May,  1894,  pp.  S20-294). — ^The  subjects  discussed  are  temperature  and  rainfall ;  condi- 
tion of  winter  grain ;  changes  in  crop  area ;  the  world's  supply  and  consumption  of  cot- 
ion  ;  fruit  crop  prospects  in  the  United  States,  May  1,  1894 ;  agricultural  production 
of  Mexico  for  1889  and  1892 ;  agricultural  statistics  of  Uruguay ;  Austrian  cereal  cropp 
for  1893;  Japanese  cereal  crops  for  1893;  European  crop  report;  notes  from  Unit^ 
States  consular  officers;  and  transportation  rates  Digitized  by  VjI^^^V  iC 


NOTES. 


Arizona  Collbge  akd*  Station.— T.  B.  ComBtook,  who  for  the  past  year  has  beon 
president  of  the  university  faculty,  was  elected  president  of  the  nniversity  and 
given  the  executive  control  of  all  departments  thereof  on  May  30, 1894.  The  experi- 
ment station  has  been  reorganized  by  the  formation  of  a  council,  with  Dr.  Comstock 
as  president.  F.  A.  Gnlley,  director  of  the  station,  C.  B.  CoUing^ood,  chemist,  and 
J.  A.  Heberly,  assistant  chemist,  have  resigned.  The  appointment  of  ohemist  will 
be  made  at  an  early  date,  the  position  of  agriculturist  and  horticaltarist  remaining 
vacant  for  the  present,  with  the  president  of  the  coiyicil  temporarily  acting  in  that 
capacity. 

CONNicGTicuT  STATION. — The  Station  has  Just  built  a  small  glass  house  for  vege- 
tation experiments  with  fertilizers. 

Idaho  Station.— The  director  is  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  with  about 
560  varieties  of  economic  plants,  including  cereals,  foraj^e  and  fiber  plants,  sorghnniy 
orchard  and  small  fruits,  vegetaMes,  tannin  plants,  and  forest  trees. 

Indiana  Station.— J.  M.  Barrett  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  of  the 
station.  W.  G.  Wright,  assistant  botanist,  has  resigned,  and  William  Stuart  has 
been  appointed  in  his  place. 

Minnesota  Station. — O.  Lugger  has  started  an  extensive  experinii^i  t  with  chinch- 
bug  diseases  throughout  a  large  affected  area  of  the  State.  M.  H.  Reynolds  is  doing 
considerable  work  with  tuberculin  and  will  have  an  extensive  report  later.  One  or 
more  substations  for  crop  work  are  being  organized  by  Prof.  Hays.  T.  A.  Hoverstad, 
the  first  graduate  of  the  six-year  course  of  study  under  the  reorganization  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  been  retained  as  an  assist- 
ant in  the  experiment  station.  Several  members  of  the  experiment  station  corpa 
are  teaching  in  the  girls'  agricultural  school  recently  instituted.  Dairying,  cook- 
ing, gardening,  domestic  economy,  andsimilar lines  are  taught  by  lectures.  In  cook- 
ing a  d  dairying  practice  will  be  given.  Applications  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
school  are  already  in.  ' 

Texas  Station.— Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  station  has  published  "  preas 
notes  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  papers  of  the  State.  These  give  a  plain  account 
of  some  of  the  experiments,  and  correspondence  of  instructive  character.  Two 
issues  have  been  published.  Encouragement  comes  from  many  parts  of  the  State  in 
this  work ;  some  200  papers  are  using  this  matter,  and  by  this  means  it  is  hoped  to 
reach  the  farmers  who  do  not  read  agricultural  papers. 

Utah  Station. — J.  W.  Sanborn  has  tendered  his  resignation  both  as  president  of 
the  college  and  director  of  the  station,  and  associated  himself  with  The  Mirror  and 
Farmer  as  its  agricultural  editor. 

Louisiana  Sugar  School. — At  its  first  annual  commencement,  held  June  90, 1894, 
this  institution  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of  sugar  growing  in 
Louisiana,  as  the  first  crop  was  grown  in  1794  by  Etienne  de  Bor4. 
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The  statement  is  made  in  a  recent  article  that  '^  statistics  would  prob- 
ably show  that  the  farmer's  house  or  barn  is  destroyed  by  fire  much 
less  frequently  than  his  crops  are  partially  or  wholly  devastated  by 
drought.''  Losses  from  this  source  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
arid  or  semiarid  regions  of  the  Western  United  States,  but  aggregate 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  the  so-called  humid  regions  of  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  as  a  consequence  of  the  long  ^^  dry  spells" 
which  prevail  in  so  many  localities  of  those  regions.  A  deficiency  of 
rainfall  during  a  comparatively  short  period  at  a  critical  stage  of  the 
growth  of  a  crop,  as  for  instance  at  the  time  of  formation  of  seed,  may 
result  in  serious  reduction  in  yield  and  quality  of  crop  or  in  total  failure. 

The  most  reliable  safeguard  against  such  a  result  is  irrigation  in  some 
form.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  systems  of  irrigation  now  so 
extensively  and  successfully  practiced  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  Regions 
may  be  employed  in  modified  form  and  on  a  smaller  scale  with  marked 
advantage  on  at  least  the  more  valuable  farm  lands  of  the  humid  regions 
of  the  United  States. 

In  such  regions  there  is  usually  little  trouble  in  securing  all  the  water 
needed  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  By  impounding  the  small  streams 
and  utilizing  the  springs  which  occur  on  almost  every  farm  sufficient 
water  might  be  stored  at  small  expense  to  carry  the  crops  safely  over 
the  one  or  two  "  dry  spells"  which  are  likely  to  occur  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  The  construction  of  extensive  reservoirs  and  canals  of 
course  could  not  wisely  be  undertaken,  but  on  a  great  many  farms  the 
toi)ographical  conditions  are  such  that  the  small  streams  might  be  col- 
lected in  reservoirs  from  which  the  water  might  be  distributed  by  means 
of  open  ditches  over  a  large  area  of  the  farm,  or  a  portion  of  the  flow 
of  larger  streams  might  be  diverted  and  distributed  by  the  same  means 
in  time  of  need.  In  fact  this  kind  of  irrigation,  especially  in  meadows, 
is  already  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Such  a  system  intelligently  practiced  would  very  largely  eliminate 
the  element  of  chance  in  farming  operations  and  reduce  the  culture  of 
the  soil  more  nearly  to  a  science.  Besides  aflfording  greater  security  it 
would  permit  of  intensive  cultivation  and  the  widest  diversification  of 
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cropB.  The  latter  is  a  matter  of  highest  importance  in  those  regions 
which  are  at  present  confined  to  the  production  of  one  or  two  staple 
crops,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat.  Under  this  one-crop  system  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  under  a  system  in 
which  a  variety  of  crops  is  grown.  The  ability  to  diversify  crops  so  as 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  more  fully  supply  the  needs  of  •home  consump- 
tion and  to  cater  to  the  varying  demands  of  the  markets  must  result 
in  increased  prosperity  in  these  regions. 

Some  of  the  experiment  stations  are  giving  considerable  attention  to 
studies  regarding  the  amounts  of  water  required  by  different  crops  for 
perfect  development,  as  well  as  the  best  time  and  methods  of  applying 
it.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  also  the  economy  of  water  storage 
and  irrigation  on  a  small  scale  as  suggested  above.  Investigations 
which  would  show  the  cost  and  praeticability  of  such  irrigation  relative 
to  the  conditions  of  different  localities  and  the  needs  of  different  crops 
might  be  productive  of  important  and  valuable  results. 

The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  this  Department  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  provides  for  an  investigation  on  'Hhe  nutritive 
value  of  the  various  articles  and  commodities  used  for  human  food,  with 
special  suggestion  of  full,  wholesome,  and  edible  rations  less  wasteful 
and  more  economical  than  those  in  common  use."  The  sui)ervision  of 
this  work  has  been  assigned  to  this  Office  and  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  has 
been  appointed  special  agent  in  charge.  It  is  proposed  to  make  analy- 
ses of  food  materials,  as  far  as  this  may  be  necessary;  to  study  the  diet 
aries  of  different  classes  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  to 
look  into  the  relations  of  food  supply  and  consumption;  to  consider  how 
cooking  affects  the  digestibility  and  economy  of  food;  and  especially  to 
make  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  methods  of  investi- 
gation. During  the  past  year  much  preliminary  work  has  been  done  in 
collating  the  results  of  the  investigations  thus  far  made  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  A  bulletin  containing  a  r^sum^  of  such  inquiries  and 
suggestions  for  further  work  is  already  in  press.  This  will  be  followed 
by  popular  and  technical  bulletins  treating  various  phases  of  this  great 
subject.  The  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  these  investigations  will  be  sought  so  far  as  seems  desirable 
in  view  of  their  facilities  for  this  kind  of  rese«.rch  and  the  demands  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  already  engaged.  It  is  expected  that  other 
educatioxial  and  scientific  institutions,  as  well  as  benevolent  associ- 
ations, may  join  in  the  effort  to  show  how  our  people  may  have  food 
which  is  better  adapted  to  their  needs  and  how  the  expenditures  for 
food,  which  form  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  living,  may  be  more 
wisely  and  economically  made. 
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FORAGE  PLANTS  0?  SECONDARY  OR  UNDETERMINED  IMPOR- 
TANCE FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  AND  THE  COMPOSI- 
TION OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  GROWN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

S.  M.  Tracy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  frequently  called  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  the  South  as  a  hay-producing  region,  and  as  long  ago  as 
the  year  1854  distributed  seeds  of  several  new  varieties  of  grasses  to 
planters  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Many  distributions  were  made  later, 
and  the  results  of  these  efforts  were  so  encouraging  that  in  1888  Com- 
missioner Golman  established  a  station  for  special  work  with  forage 
plants  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  Experiment  Station,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  year  additional  stations  were  provided  for  in  connection 
with  the  State  experiment  stations  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana.  This  arrangement  enabled  the  Department  to  make 
systematic  tests  of  the  different  plants  on  the  most  characteristic 
Southern  soils,  and  to  unify  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
more  economical  and  effective  than  was  possible  by  any  miscellaneous 
distributions.  This  work  was  assigned  to  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  writer,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  botanist  of  the  Department. 

During  the  5  years  since  the  work  was  inaugurated  508  species  have 
been  planted  at  these  stations,  and  many  of  them  under  widely  varying 
conditions.  Seeds  of  many  species  were  obtained  through  the  kindness 
of  Department  correspondents  in  Australia,  France,  India,  Eussia,  and 
other  foreign  countries;  others  were  secured  from  the  arid  regions  of 
the  Southwest  and  from  Mexico,  and  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  local  and  native  species  as  seemed  to  have  value  for 
either  hay  or  pasture. 

Summer  pastures  are  abundant  and  good  throughout  the  entire  South, 
but  from  December  to  March  the  native  pastures  are  poor  and  unreli- 
able. In  nearly  the  whole  of  this  region  annual  plants  like  crab  grass, 
Mexican  clover,  and  lespedeza  have  been  the  main  reliance  for  hay,  and 
permanent  meadows  like  the  timothy  and  clover  fields  of  the  North  have 
been  rare.  In  the  older  portions  of  the  country  the  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  has  become  almost  exhausted  by  long  cultivation  in  cotton 
and  other  hoed  crops,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  fields  can  be  restored 
most  cheaply  by  cultivating  leguminous  plants  like  red  clover  and  cow- 
pea,  by  turning  under  green  crops,  and  by  pasturing  the  fields. 

The  work  undertaken  by  the  Department  has  been,  in  its  main  object, 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  different  forage  plants  for  permanent  and  tem- 
porary meadows  and  pastures,  and  for  green  manuring,  by  vji^i^ivic 
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Farmers'  Bulletiu  No.  18,  of  the  Department,  prepared  by  the  writer, 
gives  accounts  of  the  species  whose  value  to  the  South  has  been  defi- 
nitely established.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  that  bulletin: 

''With  reference  to  the  selection  of  forage  plants  adapted  to  different  regiooB,  the 
soils  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  may  he  classified  as  follows: 

"(1)  Yellow  loam  soils;  (2)  alluvial  and  river-bottom  soils;  (3)  black  prairie aoils; 
C4)  pine  woods  soils. 

''The  plants  most  successfully  grown  for  different  purposes  on  these  soils  are  enum- 
erated below : 

^*  Forage  plants  for  yelloto  loam  soiU, — For  permanent  meadows  on  rich  land.  Bermuda 
grass;  for  a  hay  crop  to  occupy  rich  land  2  years,  red  clov^er;  for  a  single  hay  crop 
on  fair  soils,  cowpeas;  on  poor  soils,  lespedeza.  For  permanent  pastures,  Bermuda 
grass  and  lespedeza,  to  which  may  be  added  on  dry  soils  orchard  grass,  Hungarian 
brome  grass,  and  bur  clover ;  on  wet  soils  the  addition  should  consist  of  redtop, 
water  grass,  and  alsike  clover.  Crimson  clover,  rescue  grass,.  Terrell  grass,  and  hairy 
vetch  are  recommended  for  winter  pasture. 

*' Forage  plants  for  the  alluvial  andHvei'-boiioin  «m7«.— For  permanent  meadows.  Ber- 
muda grass  and  red  clover ;  on  wet  spots,  redtop ;  and  on  all  well-drained  soils,  alfalfa. 
For  a  hay  crop  for  a  single  season,  lespedeza,  or  German  millet.  For  pastures, 
Bermuda  grass,  lespedeza,  redtop,  alsike  clover,  bur  clover,  alfalfa,  Japanese  rye 
grass,  large  water  grass,  and  Terrell  grass. 

** Forage  plants  for  ths  black  prairie  soils, — For  hay,  Bermuda  grass,  red  clover,  and 
melilotus.  For  a  hay  crop  for  a  single  season,  lespedeza.  For  a  catch  crop,  follow- 
ing oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  cowpeas  or  German  millet.  For  pastures,  Bermuda  grass, 
lespedeza,  melilotus,  alsike  clover,  Hungarian  brome  grans,  orchard  grass,  redtop, 
bur  clover,  and  hairy  vetch. 

^'Forage  plants  for  the  pine  woods  soils. — For  hay,  Bermuda  grass,  crab  gra88,Mexican 
clover,  alfalfa,  crimson  clover,  and  lespedeza.  For  pastures,  crimson  clover,  Jap- 
anese rye  grass,  orchard  grass,  carpet  grass,  and  large  water  grass.'' 

The  practical  and  economic  results  of  the  work  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  done  to  encourage  the  growing  of  hay  and  the  making  of 
better  pastures  in  the  Southern  States  is  clearly  shown  in  the  great 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  agricultural  practices  of  that 
region  since  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  old  idea  that  the  better 
.  cultivated  grasses  can  not  be  successfully  grown  in  the  South  has  been 
dispelled,  and,  as  a  result,  the  live  stock  and  dairy  interests  are  being 
developed  more  rapidly  there  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
The  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  green  manures  are  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  fertilizers  is  rapidly  increasing  the  acreage  of 
clovers,  melilotus,  and  other  leguminous  crops,  and  is  causing  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  commercial 
fertilizers.  Before  the  inauguration  of  this  work  the  larger  part  of 
the  hay  sold  in  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  crossed  that  stream 
on  its  way  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer;  but  the  Department 
has  now  demonstrated  that  in  the  Southern  States  good  hay  can  be 
made  at  less  expense  and  good  pastures  can  be  had  during  more 
months  in  a  year  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  census 
returns  for  1879  show  that  in  the  5  States  where  this  work  has  since 
been  carried  on  the  yield  of  hay  amounted  to  only  0.86  ton  per  acre, 
against  an  average  of  1.14  tons  for  the  whole  United  States.  The 
returns  made  to  this  Department  in  November,  1893,  show  that  doriuff 
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that  year  tbe  same  5  States  had  increased  their  average  yiehl  to  I.G6 
tons  per  acre,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  country  was  only  1.32 
tons.  The  increase  in  acreage  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
tonnage,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States  the  importation  of 
Northern  hay  has  practically  ceased. 

The  work  which  has  been  accomplished  has  demonstrated  that  a 
large  number  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  can  be  cultivated  profitably 
for  hay  or  pasture  in  all  the  Southern  States,  and  Southern  planters  are 
now  taking  advantage  of  the  facts  thus  gained  to  broaden  their 
meadows,  improve  their  pastures,  and  fertilize  their  fields. 

The  forage  plants  of  which  the  success  is  assured  having  been 
treated  fully  in  Farmers' Bulletin  No.  18,  it  remains  to  consider  in  this 
article  those  of  which  the  value  is  not  yet  established,  or  whose  merits 
do  not  place  them  among  the  most  important  forage  plants  for  the 
South.  The  plants  which,  according  to  the  experiments  referred  to 
above,  are  classed  as  of  secondary  importance  are  the  following: 

Grasses. — Cane  (Arundinaria  tect a) ^  Indian  beard  [Chrysopogon  ser- 
rulatus)^  everlasting  {Eriochloa  annulata),  Mexican  everlasting  {E. 
aristata)j  Para  (Panicum  barbinode),  showy  panic  (P.  sanguinaU)]  Anjan 
{Pennisetum  cenchroideH),  and  Texas  blue  grass  (Poa  arachnifera). 

Leguminous  plants, — Beggar  weed  {Desmodium  molle)^  flat  pea  {Lathy- 
rus  sylvestris)j  and  soja  bean  (Soja  hispida). 

Cane  {Arundinaria  tecta). — Cane  is  one  of  the  common  wild  grasses 
of  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  except  in  the  sandy 
lands  of  the  pine  woods.  It  has  a  woody,  perennial  stem  which  grows 
from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  30  ft.  in  height,  and,  as  its  leaves  are  ever- 
green, they  furnish  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  winter  pastures,  and 
thousands  of  animals  have  almost  no  other  winter  food.  The  cane  is 
seldom  found  except  along  creek  banks  and  on  swampy  ground,  and 
its  growth  is  usually  so  scattering  and  so  much  exertion  is  needed  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  that  it  can  do  little  more  thjin  sustain  life, 
and  is  of  no  value  for  fattening  or  milch  animals.  None  of  the  many 
attempts  at  its  cultivation  have  been  successful. 

Indian  beard  grass  {Chrysopogon  serrulaUis), — This  is  a  perennial 
grass,  the  seed  of  which  was  imported  from  India  in  1889,  and  which 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  species  for  dry  uplands.  Although  nearly 
related  to  the  native  broom  sedge,  it  starts  into  growth  much  earlier 
in  the  spring,  produces  a  heavier  growth  of  leaves,  and  will  yield  two 
cuttings  of  fair  hay,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  late  pasturage. 
It  has  been  entirely  free  from  attacks  of  blight  and  other  fungus  dis- 
eases, and  is  spreading  well  by  self-sown  seed.  It  grows  from  -4  to  5 
ft.  high,  branching  widely,  and  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  hay 
is  tmide  up  of  the  leaves,  the  steins  being  quite  slender.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  sorts  received  from  India,  but  as 
the  amount  of  seed  sent  us  was  very  small  it  has  not  yet  been  planted 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  justify  its  recommendation  for  general 
cultivation.  ^  Q' '^^^  by  v^^i^^  ic 
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JSre7'Ia4iting  grans  (JEriochloa  annulata). — The  Department  i]ni)orted 
seed  of  this  from  Australia  in  1889  and,  while  it  promises  to  be  valu- 
able for  the  Gulf  coast,  it  has  not  succeeded  as  well  in  the  northern 
districts  as  in  its  native  country.  In  Australia  it  is  a  perennial,  but 
here  it  barely  survives  the  winter,  and  a  large  part  of  its  spring 
growth  comes  from  seeds  which  were  scattered  on  the  ground  during 
the  previous  season.  It  starts  its  new  growth  early  in  the  spring,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  about  2  ft.,  and  producing  a  large  number  of  slender 
cubns,  which  are  well  covered  with  leaves  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
seed.  It  bears  pasturing  well  and  lat^  in  the  season  makes  excellent 
hay.  Mr.  Turner,  the  botanist  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  this  is  "  a  superior  pasture  grass,  found  in  the  coastal 
districts,  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  colony.  It  will  grow  and 
furnish  feed  nearly  all  the  year  round  in  the  coastal  districts,  but  during 
the  early  summer  months  it  yields  a  great  amount  of  rich,  succulent 
herbage,  greedily  devoured  by  stock  of  all  kinds.  This  grass  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  dairy  farmers."  In  this  country  we  find  its  chief  value 
to  be  for  mixing  with  other  grasses  for  pasture  late  in  tlie*  seascm,  and 
this  only  in  the  southern  districts. 

Mexican  everlasting  gra^s  [Eriochloa  arista ta). —  Seed  of  this  was 
procured  from  Mexico  in  1888,  and  it  is  much  more  j>romising  than  the 
Australian  species.  It  produces  a  heavier  growth,  is  more  hardy,  and 
is  less  injured  by  droughts.  It  is  an  annual,  but  reseeds  the  ground 
so  freely  that  it  may  be  treated  as  a  perennial.  It  grows  fully  3  ft.  in 
height  and  will  make  two  good  crops  of  hay  annually,  its  best  growth 
being  from  the  second  crop,  which  is  ready  to  cut  in  October  and  which 
makes  rich,  tender,  and  nutritious  hay.  As  it  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  leaves  and  seeds  than  crab  grass,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
inexpensive  manner,  we  value  it  highly. 

Para  grass  {Panicum  harhinode), — This  is  a  perennial  species  which 
produces  runners  from  10  to  20  ft.  in  length,  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  leaves  and  upright  branches,  yielding  an  immense  amount  of 
forage.  It  does  not  mature  seed  in  this  latitude,  but  the  roots  live 
through  the  winter,  the  new  growth  being  ready  to  cut  by  June  1,  and 
yielding  a  good  cutting  once  in  6  weeks  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
though  it  should  not  be  cut  after  October  1,  in  order  that  it  may  have 
time  to  produce  a  crop  of  leaves  to  serve  as  a  winter  protection  to  the 
roots.  It  is  of  c<msiderable  value  for  the  region  near  the  coast,  but  is 
too  tender  to  be  recommended  for  localities  subject  to  severe  frosts. 
The  "showy  panic"  {Panicum  spectabile)  from  southern  Europe  is  very 
similar  to  Para  grass,  but  is  rather  coarser  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
80  well  relished  by  stock,  though  it  bears  a  lower  temperature. 

Anjan  grass  {Pennisetum  cenchroides), — This  is  common  on  the  plains 
of  northwestern  India,  especially  in  the  sandy  districts,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  an  excellent  fodder  grass  for  both  horses  and  cattle,  and 
where  it  yields  three  annual  cuttings  for  hay.  It  is  so  highly  recom- 
mended for  pastures  in  its  native  country  that  the  Department  went  to 
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considerable  trouble  aud  expense  to  secure  a  supply  of  the  seed  in 
1889,  and  it  has  beeu  carefully  tested  at  each  of  the  stations,  but  with 
disappointing  results.  It  does  not  begin  its  growth  until  late  in  the 
springy  and,  as  it  is  killed  by  even  moderate  frosts,  it  fails  to  give 
either  late  fall  or  early  spring  pastures,  and  its  growth  is  too  small*for 
a  profitable  hay  crop.  As  it  will  make  a  fair  growth  on  sandy  soils 
which  are  too  loose  for  most  other  grasses,  it  is  of  some  value  along 
the  coast  region,  but  will  not  pay  for  planting  elsewhere. 

Texas  blue  grass  (Poa  arachni/era), — This  was  extensively  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  about  10  years  ago,  and  is  now  widely 
advertised  by  many  dealers  throughout  the  South,  but  its  real  value 
for  cultivation  is  still  unsettled.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  emphatically  a 
winter-growing  species.  In  favorable  locations  it  begins  its  growth  in 
October,  and  from  December  to  May  furnishes  an  abundance  of  luxuri- 
oits  pasturage.  It  matures  its  seed  in  April,  and  by  June  the  leaves 
become  dry  and  withered  and  little  is  seen  of  it  until  October.  Its 
growth  depends  so  much  on  slight  differences  in  soil  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  locate  any  sections  where  the  planter  may  be  absolutely  sure 
that  it  will  succeed.  On  the  red  and  gravelly  soil  of  the  North  Caro- 
hna  Station  it  has  done  but  little,  making  only  a  moderate  growth  the 
first  season  and  soon  disappearing.  At  the  Georgia  Station,  on  a  soil 
apparently  similar  to  that  in  North  Carolina,  it  has  done  better, 
though  not  as  well  as  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  j  in  several  other 
places  in  the  same  State  it  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  R.  J.  Redding, 
the  director  of  the  Georgia  Station,  states  that  on  a  pebbly,  sandy 
loam  underlaid  by  heavy  clay,  in  the  pine  woods  region  of  western 
Georgia,  it  holds  its  own  well  against  broom  sedge,  briers,  and  other 
noxious  weeds,  and  grows  well  in  the  shade  of  trees,  even  at  the  roots 
of  the  large  pines.  He  regards  it  as  being  well  adapted  to  both  lawns 
and  pastures  in  the  pine  woods  region  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States.  At  the  Florida  Station  it  has  succeeded  admirably  on  a  loose, 
white,  sandy  soil,  making  a  heavy  sod  and  entirely  checking  the 
growth  of  other  grasses  and  weeds.  Both  there  and  at  the  Louisiana 
Station  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  desirable  winter  grass.  At  the  Mis- 
sissippi Station  it  was  planted  in  a  dozen  or  more  places,  and  with 
varying  results.  On  hght,  rich  soil  it  made  a  vigorous  growth  which 
fully  covered  the  gi-ound  within  G  months  from  planting,  and  furnished 
good  winter  grazing  during  4  years.  Planted  on  equally  good  and 
well-prepared  ground  which  was  already  set  in  Bermuda  it  lived,  but 
increased  very  little,  and  now  only  occasional  plants  are  to  be  seen. 
On  dry,  heavy  clay  it  nearly  all  died  during  the  first  season,  while  on 
some  of  the  black  prairie  lands  it  did  well.  A  rich,  loamy  soil  seems 
best  adapted  to  its  growth,  but  in  many  places  where  the  soil  has 
appeared  to  be  suitable  the  growth  has  been  disappointing.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  from  the  seed,  but  can  be  increased  rapidly  by  means 
of  the  underground  stolons,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
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and  which  should  be  planted  in  Aagust  or  September,  about  2  ft.  apart 
in  each  direction. 

Beggar  weed  {Desmodium  molle). — Seed  of  this  plant  was  first  distrib- 
uted by  the  Department  in  1879,  and  it  has  i)roved  to  be  of  considerable 
value  for  summer  grazing,  especially  on  the  light  sandy  soils  of  Florida, 
but  is  too  coarse  and  woody  for  making  hay.  It  is  an  annual  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  e^ommon  ''beggar-ticks''  but  is  much  larger, often 
reaching  8  or  10  ft.  in  height,  has  a  larger  proportion  of  leaves,  and 
the  seeds  are  so  nearly  smooth  that  they  do  not  stick  to  clothing  as  do 
the  seeds  of  the  native  sorts.  When  used  for  hay  it  should  be  cut 
when  not  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  high  as,  if  allowed  to  grow  larger, 
the  lower  leaves  drop  and  the  stems  become  coarse.  J.  G.  Neal,  for- 
merly of  the  Florida  Station,  says  it  is  especially  valuable  in  Florida, 
euriching  the  soil  beyond  any  other  crop,  and  that  nothing  is  better  to 
restore  health  and  vigor  to  a  worn-out  beast  than  a  few  weeks  in  a 
beggar- weed  i)asture.  R.  J.  Redding,  of  the  Georgia  Station,  speaks  well 
of  it  for  southern  Georgia,  but  says  it  is  not  grown  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  State.  J.  S.  iNTewman,  formerly  of  the  Alabama  Station,  qpn- 
demns  it  for  that  State;  while  W.  C.  Stubbs,  of  the  Louisiana  Station, 
says  that  "when  so^ni  thickly  and  cut  early  it  produces  a  large  amount 
of  fairly  good  hay.'-  In  Mississippi  it  has  grown  well  and  reseededthe 
ground  on  sandy  soils,  but  has  not  been  satisfactory  when  planted  on 
lieavy  clay  lands.  It  is  valued  most  as  a  renovating  crop  for  lands  on 
which  clover  can  not  be  grown. 

Flat  pea  {Lathyrus  sylrestris). — Extravagant  claims  have  been  made 
for  this  by  the  dealers  who  introduced  it,  and  who  stated  that  the 
plants  would  grow  luxuriantly  and  give  immense  annual  crops  on  the 
driest  and  most  barren  soils,  "  lasting  over  50  years  and  giving  £20 
profit  each  year.''  The  Department  procured  a  supply  of  the  seed  in 
1889,  and  the  plant  has  been  thoroughly  tested  at  each  of  the  Southern 
stations,  and  with  uniformly  disappointing  results.  The  seeds  ger- 
minate slowly,  and  if  not  cultivated  carefully  the  young  plants  will 
soon  be  choked  out  by  the  grass  and  weeds.  Few  of  the  plants  reach 
more  than  G  in.  in  height  during  the  first  season,  but  after  that  they 
become  stronger  and  at  4  years  old  give  fair  crops  of  excellent  hay 
and  afford  good  fall  and  spring  grazing.  Its  growth  is  low  and  strag" 
gling,  but  the  stems  are  quite  slender  and  are  well  covered  with  leaves, 
and  the  whole  plant  is  relished  well  by  cattle  and  horses.  The  plants 
remain  almost  dormant  through  the  summer  aud  are  killed  to  the 
ground  by  moderate  frosts,  and  so  yield  nothing  for  pastures  during 
the  summer  or  late  winter.  We  have  seen  nothing  to  reoommend  it 
for  cultivation  in  the  South. 

Soja  bean  {Soja  hispida), — This  has  varied  greatly  with  the  soils 
upon  which  it  has  been  grown,  and  has  not  been  generally  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  an  upright  annual,  reaching  about  3  ft  in  height  on 
go(Kl  soil,  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  producing  an  immense 
yield  of  seed.    When  well  grown,  its  stems  are  too  coarse  and  heavy 
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for  hay,  though  when  used  for  soiling  while  fresh,  they  are  suthcieutly 
tender  to  be  eaten  well.  Its  abundance  of  leaves  and  unusually  large 
proportion  of  seeds  make  it  one  of  the  richest  foods  we  have  grown, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  large  stalks  we  should  value  it  highly;  but  the 
hay  is  difficult  to  cure,  the  seeds  and  leaves  drop  badly  in  handling, 
and  few  animals  will  eat  the  bare,  coarse  stems.  It  has  made  its  best 
growth  on  rich  river-bottom  soils,  and  has  not  been  satisfactory  when 
planted  on  thin  or  light  soils.  It  fruits  less  abundantly  in  the  extreme 
South  than  further  north,  and  we  have  found  no  locality  where  it 
equals  the  cowpea  for  hay.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  3  ft.  apart, 
at  the  rate  of  a  half  bushel  per  acre,  and  at  any  time  from  May  to  July. 
If  sown  broadcast,  double  the  amount  of  seed  should  be  used. 

Promising  grasses. — Among  the  hundreds  of  species  which  have  been 
tested  since  the  inauguration  of  this  work  there  are  many  which  are 
very  promising,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  grown  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  or  on  sufficient  areas  to  determine  their  real  values  or  the  uses 
to  which  each  is  best  adapted,  though  from  present  indications  a  num- 
ber of  these  recent  introductions  will  find  a  permanent  place  among 
our  forage  plants.  Bush  lespedeza  {Lespedeza  cyrtobotrya),  from  Japan, 
is  a  shrubby  plant  which  grows  from  6  to  10  ft.  in  height,  and  is  val- 
uable for  woods  pastures,  though  notsuitable  for  hay  or  for  land  which  is 
to  be  plowed.  Red  pan ic(  Pan icMwi  roseum),  from  Australia,  grows  vig- 
orously, bears  drought  well,  and  makes  good  late  pasture  on  dry  soils. 
Tett*  (Eragrostis  ahyssinica),  which  is  grown  very  extensively  in  India, 
makes  a  heavy  yield  of  fine  ha j'  when  grown  from  imported  seeds,  but 
seed  grown  in  this  country  has  so  far  germinated  poorly.  Colorado 
turkey  foot  {Andropogon  haUii)  is  one  of  the  few  Western  species  which 
has  done  well  on  soils  too  dry  and  hard  to  support  redtop,  and  prom- 
ises well  for  pasture  lands.  Large  bunch  grass  {Sporobolus  airoides\ 
tall  mesquit  (Bouteloua  raeemosa)^  purple  water  grass  (Paspahim  pur- 
purascens\  and  Mexican  panic  {Panicum  palmei^i)^  are  other  species 
which  have  given  good  results  in  a  few  localities. 

Undesirable  species. — Many  species  which  have  succeeded  well  in 
more  northern  States  and  which  are  often  recommended  for  general 
cultivation  have  been  planted,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Among 
these  have  been  tall  oat  grass  (Arrhenatherujn  elatius),  which  makes 
only  a  moderate  growth,  disappearing  at  the  end  of  the  second  season; 
velvet  grass  {Uolcus  lanatus)^  which  is  usually  very  scattering  in  its 
growth  and  is  not  relished  by  stock ;  meadow  fescue  ( Festuca  pratensis)^ 
which  does  fairly  well  the  first  season,  but  has  never  made  even  a  half 
crop  the  second  season ;  crested  dog-tail  (C^^no^wrM*  cristatVrS),  meadow 
foxtail  {Alopectirus  ^?ra<ewj??«),  rough-stalked  meadow  grass  {Poa  triri- 
alis),  and  wood  meadow  grass  {Poa  nemoralis)^  all  of  which  die  on  the 
first  approach  of  hot  weather;  and  many  of  the  shee[)  fescues  {Festuca 
ovina)j  which  yield  only  a  small  amount  of  grazing  early  in  the  spring. 

Of  the  scores  of  foreign  grasses  which  have  been  tested  and  proved 
worthless  no  mention  need  be  made,  and  there  are  many  others  which 
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although  promising  well  for  certain  localities,  have  not  yet  been  grown 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  determine  their  true  value  for  general 
cultivation. 

ANALYSES   OF  SOUTHERN -GROWN  FORAGE  PLANTS. 

In  connection  with  the  work  done  in  the  fields,  chemical  analyses 
have  been  made  of  freshly  gathered  samples  of  all  the  more  important 
species,  and  of  many  species  several  analyses  have  been  made  from 
samples  gathered  at  different  periods  of  growth.  All  of  the  analyses 
reported  here  have  been  made  from  samples  taken  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Mississippi  Station,  and  nearly  all  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 
L.  G.  Patterson,  the  chemist  of  that  station. 

In  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  of  these  with  the  same  species 
when  grown  in  Northern  States  he  has  compiled  the  averages  of  the 
Noithern-grown  samples,  as  reported  by  Jenkins  and  Wiuton  in  Bulle- 
tin 11,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  included  them  in  the  table 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

A  comparison  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  grown  hays  shows  very 
clearly  the  larger  proportions  of  protein  and  fats  (ether  extract)  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  latter,  and  their  consequent  superiority  for  feed- 
ing purposes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  hay  plants  become  older 
the  proportion  of  crude  fiber  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
valuable  protein  and  carbohydrates.  As  a  rule  the  Northern  meadows 
are  mowed  but  once  during  a  season,  while  those  of  the  South  are 
usually  mowed  two  or  three  times,  so  that  the  season  of  growth  for 
each  crop  of  the  Southern  hays  is  really  shorter  than  for  those  of  the 
North,  a  condition  which  renders  superior  the  quality  of  the  former. 
A  comparison  of  the  comi>osition  of  9  leguminous  i)lants  grown  North 
and  South  was  made.  The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  8 
leguminous  plants  that  afforded  a  larger  percentage  of  protein  wheu 
giown  in  the  Soutli  than  when  grown  farther  North: 

Protein  in  Sonihern  and  North&rn  grown  leguminous planU. 


Cowpea  {Dolifihot  Unennls) \ 

Alfalfa  (if «(fu;air/o  sativa) J 

Bokhara  clover  {Melilottut  alba) J 

Soja  bean  {Soja  hispida) J 

Red  clover  (Tn/olium  pratense) J 

White  clover  {T.  repent) f 

Hairy  veUh  ( Vicia  viUoaa) J 

Aleike  clover  ( Tri/olium  hybridum) ■ i 


Number 

of 

Sonthern  ... 

analyse*. 

2 

Northern . . . 

9 

Southern  .  - . 

8 

Northern . . . 

23 

Southern  . . . 

8 

Northern  . . . 

6 

Sonthern  ... 

3 

Northern  . . . 

6 

Southern  ... 

7 

Northern  . . . 

43 

Southern  ... 

4 

Northern  . . . 

1 

^k>uthem  . . . 

3 

Northern  . . . 

4 

Southern  ..* 

1 

Northern  . . . 

4  1 

Protein 
in  dry 
matter. 


Differ' 
enoe. 


PereerU.  percent. 
8.54 

2.90 

8.73 

8.99 

4.74 

0.08 

7.10 

2.08 


23.W|» 

15. 10  I  5 

19.00  l( 

17.10     ( 

21.03 

13.20 

20.09 

12.00 

10.04 

15. 30 

21.28 


23.00 
ie.80 
17.38  '> 
15.30    i 


i 


The  only  leguminous  plant  in  which  analysis  showed  a  higher  protein, 
content  of  Northern  than  of  Southern  grown  was  the  common  vetch 
( Vicia  sativa).    In  3  analyses  of  Northern-grown  plants  Vicia  sativa 
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averaged  30.7  per  cent  of  protein  in  the  dry  matter.  In  4  analyses  of 
Southern-grown  plants  the  protein  content  was  only  21.95  per  cent. 
However,  in  this  case  the  dates  at  which  the  samples  were  taken  sug- 
gest that  the  Northern  plants  welre  the  younger  when  analyzed,  and 
this  fact  wonld  explain  the  exception  to  the  apparent  rule  that  Southern- 
grown  leguminous  plants  contain  in  their  dry  matter  a  larger  proportion 
of  protein  than  Northern-grown  legumes.  Northern-grown  plants  of 
the  common  vetch  were  taken  for  analysis  April  23,  May  4,  and  May  21 ; 
Southern  grown,  June  1  in  three  instances  and  July  1  in  one  instance. 
That  the  Northern-grown  vetch  plants  were  sampled  at  earlier  stages  of 
growth  than  were  the  Southern-grown  plants  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  former  averaged  only  15.8  per  cent  of  fiber  in  the  dry  matter, 
while  the  Southern-grown  plants  contained  28.23  per  cent  of  fiber. 

The  average  of  2  Northern  analyses  of  spurry  showed  more  tlian 
twice  as  much  protein  as  was  contained  in  1  Southern-grown  sample. 
However,  the  former  averaged  only  18.25  per  cent  of  fiber  in  the  dry 
matter  while  the  latter  contained  24.38  per  cent  of  fiber,  suggesting 
that  the  apparent  advantage  of  Northern-grown  spurry  was  at  least 
partly  attributable  to  its  having  been  harvested  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
maturity  than  the  plants  analyzed  at  the  Mississippi  Station.  That 
4.66  per  cent  of  protein  is  quite  low  for  Southern -grown  spurry  appears 
probable  when  the  analysis  made  at  the  Mississippi  Station  is  compared 
with  one  made  at  the  Alabama  College  Station  (Bulletin  49)  in  which 
protein  constituted  11.50  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  plant.  In 
this  latter  case  the  crude  fiber,  18.95  per  cent,  and  probably  the  stage 
of  development  of  tlie  plant,  agreed  closely  with  the  figures  for 
Northern-grown  spurry.  In  this  connection  mention  of  an  analysis  of 
spurry  plant  with  mature  seed  made  at  the  Michigan  Station  (Bulletin 
101)  should  not  be  omitted.  The  dry  matter  of  the  plant  contained 
14.32  per  cent  of  protein  accompanied  by  60.35  per  cent  of  fiber. 
.  Of  19  grasses,  the  composition  of  which  when  grown  North  and  when 
grown  South  was  compared,  Southern  plants  gave  a  higher  [)rotein 
content  in  the  case  of  7  species  and  a  lower  protein  content  in  the  case 
of  12  species.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  7  grasses  affording  a  higher 
protein  content  when  grown  in  the  South : 

Protein  in  Southern  and  Northern  grown  grasses. 

I  Number     Protein  '  n:«v.- 

I  of  in  dry      ^i«^«^- 

I  lanalyResJ  matter.   '   ®°°®- 

Percent.  Percent 


Tall  oat  grass  {Arrhenatherum  elaHu*) ^    Northern  " ' '  ^  '        ^"*  "" 

RC8C110  pra»s  {nromw  unioloides) i    Southern 


Northern 

OTchSLTd  gTti»H  (Dactijlis  glomcrata) J'  ^IS-theni!!: 

Meadow  fescue  (Festuea pratenais) 1 1  IZtherS  '. '. 

Italian  rye  graan  ( Lolium  italieum) |  j  ^JJt lleni '. '. '. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  ( Poo i>roten*l*).. j'  NOTthern'.'. 

Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  halepenw) |    Ncirthern .  '. 

:^714 — No.  *> 2 


6 

8.70 

5 

17.08 

5 

12. 90 

5 

13.87 

8.70 

2 

9.27 

4 

8.00 

2 

18.30 

33 

11.40 

4 

13.  07 

16 

10.50 

8 

10.  72 

2 

6.70 

3.65 


5.17 

1.27 

I     6.90 

^     2.57 

j     4.02 

— ^^gjtized  by  VjUe?VZ4X- 
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The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  grasses  which  were  richer  in 
protein  when  grown  in  the  North : 

Protein  in  Southern  and  Northern  grown  graeaes. 


Number     Protein 

of  in  dry 

anal\i90s.    matter. 


Differ- 
ence. 


Kecltop  {Aproatia  mUgarit) 

Broom  grans  (Andropogon  eeopariut) 

Blue  Btem  (A .  provineUUia) 

Sweet  vernal  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odorcUum) 

Erect  brome  grass  {Bramus  ereetus) 

Cheat  {B.  itealinua) 

Sheep  fescue  {Festuea  ovina) 

Munro  grass  ( Panicum  offrostoidei) J 

Tall  panic  {P.  virgatum) < 

Timothy  {Phleum  praUnae) < 

Wood  meadow  grass(Poa  nemoralia) | 

Foxtail  (Setaria  glauca) < 


Northern . 

Southern  . 

Northern . 

Southern  . 

Northern  . 

Southern  . 

Northern  . 

Southern . 

Northern . 

Southern  . 

Northern  . 

Southern  . 

Northern  . 

Southern  . 

Northern  . 

Southern  . 

Northern . 

Southern  . 

Northern  . 

Southern  . 
(  Northern  . 
I  Southern  . 
I  Northern  . 

Southern  . 


Percent. 
9.40 
6.46 
4.10 
3.81 
8.20 
6.87 
9.60 
5.12 

11.19 
8.18 
8.00 
5.18 

10.30 
7.08 
6.90 
5.21 

10.50 
3.81 
8.00 
6.51 
8.70 
8.60 

13.00 
9.20 


PercenL 
2.94 

0.29 

1.33 

4.48 

3.72 

2.82 

3.22 

1.79 

6.69 

1.49 

0.10 

3.  go 


i 


J 


In  the  first  list  of  grasses  the  figures  in  every  ca«e  represent  the  average 
of  2  or  more  analyses.  In  the  latter  list,  if  we  eliminate  all  grasses  of 
which  only  1  analysis  either  of  Southern  or  of  Northern  grown  plants  is 
recorded,  we  have  left  only  2  grasses,  viz,  redtop  and  sheep  fescue. 
Hence,  of  the  grasses  here  compared,  of  which  the  average  composition 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  fixed,  we  fllid  that  6  are  richer 
when  Southern  grown  and  only  2  are  richer  when  Northern  grown. 
Since  the  plants  grown  North  and  South  were  not  sown  and  cut  for 
analysis  at  corresponding  dates,  and  since  the  difference  in  protein 
content  of  the  dry  matter  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the  maturity  of 
the  plants,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  relative  proportion  of 
fiber  in  the  plants,  assuming  that  a  large  amount  of  fiber  is  indicative 
of  an  advanced  stage  of  maturity,  and  that  this  stage  is  normally 
accompanied  by  a  low  protein  content.  Of  the  12  grasses  having  their 
maximum  protein  content  when  grown  in  the  North  all  except  cheat  grass 
and  wood  meadow  grass  (both  of  which  were  analyzed  only  once)  have 
their  minimum  fiber  content  when  grown  there,  and  hence  presumably 
they  were  cut  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth  than  the  same  plants  when 
grown  in  the  South.  In  the  case  of  the  6  grasses  sho\Cing  superiority 
in  protein  in  the  South  the  fiber  content  was  in  five  cases  pra<3tically 
identical  in  Northern  and  Southern  grown  samples,  thus  suggesting 
similarity  in  the  stage  of  development  of  the  two  sets  of  samples.  This 
superiority  of  Southern-grown  grasses  in  protein,  unaccompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  fiber,  suggests  that  the  variation  in  the  composition  of 
grasses  grown  in  different  latitudes  may  not  be  entirely  dejiendent  on 
difference  iu  the  maturity  of  the  plants.  ^^.^.^^^ by  v^^^^ic 
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The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  plants  grown  and 
analyzed  at  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  in 
some  cases  for  comparison  the  composition  of  Northern -grown  plants 
as  compiled  by  Jenkins  and  Winton :  ^ 

Composition  of  for<ige  plants. 


Japanese  rye  (Affrojyrumjaponieum) 

Hair  gra»»  {Agrottis  aeabra) 

Kedtop  {A.VMgarit) 

Northern  grown 

Anslralian  blue  grass  {Andropogon  annu- 

la^s) 

Broom  f^ass  {A .  teopariuM) 

Northern  grown 

Blue  stem  (A.  provineialit) 

Northern  grown 

Broom  sedge  (A .  virginietu) 

Sweet  vernal  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odor- 
ettum) 

Northern  grown 

Poverty  grass  (ArUHda  deprema) 

Tall  oat  irrass  {Arrheiuztherum  elatius) 

Northern  grown 

Oats  (Avena  tativa) 

Hungarian  hrome  {Bromus  inermis) 

Soft  chess  {B.  moUU) 

Erect  hrome  grass  (B.  ereetut) 

Northern  crown 

Cheat  (B.  teciUinug) — 

Northern  grown 

Rescue  grass  (B.  unioloides) 

Northern  grown 

Bnr  grass  {Ceneknu  eathartieits) 

Bur  grass  {O.  montaniu) 

Star  grass  (Ohlori*  barbtUa) 

Star  grass  (C.  ctcicularis) 

Indian  beard  gnasiOhrysopoffonternilatwi) 
Orchard  grass  (Daetylis  glomerata) 

Northern  grown 

£aton  grass  {Satonia  pen^t^lvaniea) 

Indian  millet  (Eleunne  eorocana) 

Indian  crowfoot  (E.^^agelU/era) 

Crowfoot  (ii'.indfco) 

Indian  crowfoot  (E.  tHndiea) 

Terrell  grass  {Elymutvirginietu) 

Teff  (Eragrottia  abyiriniea) 

Slender  meadow  grass  {E.  iiloia) 

Jiverlasting  grass  (Eriochloa  annulata) 

Mexican  everlasting  grass  (E.  ariatat^i)  — 

Kverlasting  grass  (Jk.  punctata) 

Hard  fescue  (Festuea  duriusetUa) 

Fall  fescue  (F.  elatior) 

Sheep  fescue  (F.  ovina) • 

Northern  grown I 

Meadow  fescue  (I'',  praterww) ' 

Northern  grown | 

Slender  fescue  (F.  tenuifolia) 

Red  fescue  (F.  rubra) ; 

Slender  fescue  (F.  tenella) ' 

Bermuda  grass  (Cynodon  daetyUtn) 

Fowl  meadow  grass  (Olyeeria  nervata) ' 

Northern  grown 

Velvet  grass  (Moleus  lanatiu) 

Northern  grown j 

Cut  srass  (Leertia  ffirainiea) 

Featner  grass  (Leptoehloa  mueronata) I 

Italian  rve  grass  {Lolium  italicum) 

Nortuem  grown I 

Knglish  r>e  grass  {L.  perenne) 

Nortlieni  grass I 

Slender  rye  jrrass  (L.  t»nue) | 

^'imble  "Wm^MuhUnbergia  diffusa) ' 


Nnm-  I 

J^Iw  I  Water, 
analy- 
ses.   I 

I 

-      -I 


Per  et. 

'    64.41 

60.37 

I    57.77 

>    64.80 


2       04.04 
2    

1  !    67.08 

2  55.57 


80.73 


62.32 
71.00 
58.54 
60.35 
77.68 
73.53 
72.25 
75.14 
66.58 
74.23 
67.29 


69.03 
75.23 
73.22 
70.04 
68.00 
53.89 
56.37 


65.38 
82.96 


In  dry  matter. 


Crude 
liber. 


64. 12  I 
'69.' 85" 


Peret. 
27.43 
34.93 
32.46 
26.80 

35.91 
41.99 
37.80 
43.12 
31.50 
42.11 

49.40 

25.50 

40.27 

30.13 

30.90 

26.12 

32.11 

34.02 

32.04 

25.30 

29.30 

32.90 

26.03 

21.70 

34.28  I 

35.84 

35.04  I 

35.  IG 

39.40  I 

29.01 

30.93  I 

85.73 

26.63  i 

32.77 

31.66  I 

30.59  ' 

29.96  I 

35.33 

32.14  I 

32.01 

81.85 

34.00 

38.17 

37.62 

37.69 

25.50 

33.48 

36. 70 

33.99 

33.51 


Crude     Ether 


protein, 


extract. 


54. 66       33. 1 


1  |. 
2 

2| 

33  , 

1 


72.69  I 
80.  72  I 
73. 16 

I 

74.9  , 


28.39 
29.44 
33.50 
33.94 
21.80 
31.57 
29.92 
27.17 
25.10 
29.13 
21.30 
32.28 
34.45 


Peret. 
11.10 
9.70 
6.46 
9.40 

7.97 
3.81 
4.10 
6.87 
8.20 
2.64 

5.12 
9.60 
10.37 
12.35 
8.70 
14.63 
11.86 
10.05 
8.18 
11.90 
5.18 
8.00 
17.08 
12.90 
11.21 
7.21 
11.59 
9.40 
5.85 
13.87 
8.70 
7.84 
13.19 
10.58 
10.91  I 
6.36 
7.80 
9.80 
11.71 
9.33 
17.08  I 
11.23  I 
7.44  I 
6.14  I 
7.08  I 
10.30  I 
9.27  ! 
8.00  , 
14.98  I 
5.95 
8.64  I 
12. 52 
9.48  ' 
10.40 
7.19  I 
9.90 
7.24  1 
17.28  I 
18.30  I 
11.40  I 
8.57  ' 
10.50  , 
7  35  I 
7.21  . 


extract.! 


r 


Nitro- 


Ash. 


Per  a. 
3.17 
2.35 
2.43 
3.30 

3.58 
0.93 
1.40 
2.48 
2.30 
3.61 

2.44 

3.90 

1.23 

3.75 

3.20 

2.91 

4.91 

4.08 

2.67 

3.40 

2.50 

2.80 

4.09 

3.40 

1.94 

2.48 

2.37 

2.04 

2.95 

3.47 

3.20 

2.75 

2.49 

1.92 

2.45 

2.77 

2.80 

2.0? 

2.16 

3.43 

3.26 

2.71  I 

2.99 

3.06 

3.57  , 

3. 10 

4.15 

2.80  I 

4.19 

3.64  I 

3.15  ! 

3.29  I 

2.48 

2.00 

3.18  I 

4.20 

2.15 

2.50 

4.04 

5.00 

7.55 

3.60 

3.93 

2.68 


Per  et.  1  Per  et. 
51.87  6.43 

47.87  I        5.15 
61.24  7.41 

53.90  6.60 


46.20 
48.67 
52.70 
41.10 
52.10 
46.62 


6.34 
4.60 
4.00 
6.43 
5.90 
5.22 


36.08 

6.97 

54.80 

6.20 

38.57 

9.66 

44.56 

9.21 

50.70 

6.60 

46.23 

10.11 

39.50 

8.62 

45.13 

6.72 

44.79 

12.32 

61.70 

7.70 

57.32 

6.61 

61.60 

4.70 

40.47 

12.33 

63.10 

8.90 

47.97 

4.60 

45.97 

8.50 

43.74 

7.26 

45.29 

7.51 

45.64 

6.16 

42.30 

10.45 

49.40 

6.50 

46.84 

6.84 

49.32 

8.37 

47.88 

7.35 

43.33 

11.66 

51.25 

9.03 

52.29 

7.06 

46.49 

6.26 

45.80 

8.19 

46.55 

8.68 

38.30 

9.51 

43.52 

8.54 

45. 36 

6.08 

44.67 

8.51 

44.98 

6.68 

55.00 

6.10 

45.01 

5.09 

47.50 

6.00 

39.43 

7.41 

49.76 

7.14 

48.12 

6.18 

46.45 

9.35 

48.32 

10.28 

46.40 

7.30 

47.12 

8.57 

55.00 

9.10 

49.01 

10.03 

38.77 

11.53 

39.06 

11.43 

49.30 

9.20 

26.69 

8.06 

56.20 

8.40 

49.86 

6.58 

48.22 

7.44 
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EXPERIMENT   STATION    RECORD. 
Composition  of  forage  plants — Continued. 


Xuni- 

bor  of 

ftDaly- 

sea. 


ORAS8K&— continued. 

Many-flowered  niillot  {Milium  muUifiorum) . 
Mlinro  grass  (Panicuin  agrottoidet) 

Northern  grown 

Two-edged  panic  ( P.  aneep») 

Tall  panic  (P.  arUumiuile) 

Old  witch  grass  (P.  eapUlare) 

Indian  panic  {P.  einicmvm) 

Panic  ()*.  eommutatum) ' 

Panic  (P.  eoiuanffuintuin) 

Matton  cane  (P.  diehotomtim ) 

Slender  crab  grass  (/*.  fiUforme) 

Indian  millet  (P.  /rumentaeeum) | 

Panic  grass  (P.  g^bum) | 

Panic  (P.  neuranth&tnum) ! 

Panic  grass  (P.  prol\fentm) 

Crab  grass  (P.  tanffuinale) ! 

Texas  millet  (P.  texanum) I 

Fall  panic  (P.  virgatum) ' 

llorthem  grown 

Lar^e  water  grass  (Poipalum  dilitatum) . . . 

Florida  water  crross  ( P.floridanum ) 

"Water  grass  ( P.  jninicuiatum) 

Carpet  grass  {P.  platftcaule) 

Bine  canary  grass  ( Phalari*  ecerulefcnu) . . . 

Canary  grass  (/*.  canarien  n») 

Timothy  ( PMeum  pratenae) 

Northern  grown 

Low  smuir  grass  {Poa  anntui) 

Texas  uUie  grass  {P.  araehn^era) 

Southern  spear  grass  ( P.Jlerttoga) 

Wood  meaaow  grass  ( P.  7iemo  talis) , 

Northern  grown [ 

Kentuck V  blue  grass  (P.  qtrateiiait) I 

Nortnern  grown 

Fox  tail  (Setaria  glauca) 

Northern  grown 

Purple  top  (Sxeglingia  fiava) 

Johnson  crass  {Sorghum  haUpente) 

Northern  grown 

Egyptian  rice  corn  {S.  vu^are) 

Kaflir  com  (.V.  mUgare) 

Chicken  com  {S.  vulgare) 

Sorghum  {S.  vulgare) 

Yellow  millo  maize  (iSf.  vuUjare) 

White  mJUo  maize  {S.  vulgare) 


Water. 


Per  ct. 


55 


51.25 
65.01 


70.24 

74.87 
7J.40 


57.11 
67.92 
56.  05 
76.86 

'72.79 
55.56 
65.16 
74.61 
72.55 


66.11 
58.06 
60. 38 
61.58 
77.86 


^ 


USOUMINOUB  PLANTS. 

Beggar  weed  {Deintwdiuvi  tnoUe) 

Cowpea  {Doliehos  tiuenng) 

Northern  grown 

Ilorse  bean  {I aha  «(/tct /la) ' 

Vetch  ( lAithyrus  hirautun) 

Vetch  (L.  puMllus) 

Vetch  ( L .  gaticus) 

nat-pea  (//.  Mulvehtris) 

Japan  bush  clover  ( Lt-gjyedeza  cyrtobotnja) . 

Japan  clover  ( L.  Uriata) 

Lupine  {Lupinug  perm nu) 

lUi  r  clover  ( Medicago  lupulina) 

Bur  clover  (.1/.  iiMculata) 

Medick  (Jf.  media) 

Alfalfa  (Jf.  flalira) 

Northern  grown 

Snail  clover  ( Jf .  tnrhinata) 

Bokhara  clover  ( MelilotuM  alba) 

Northern  crown 

Blue  melilot  ( Jf.  cwruleut) 

(Iray  winter  pen  (Pisum  sativum) 

Soja  l>ean  {Soja  h ispida) ■ 

Northern  ;rrown I 

Alsike  clover  ( Trifolium  hybridum) ' 

Northern  grown 

lied  clo\  er  {T.  prafrme) 

Northern  grown ' . 


I 


2 


In  dry  matter. 

Nitro- 


62.60 
65.45 


86.50 
71.30 


a5.31 
53.  33 
62.50 

7)2.94 
.^9. 10 
70.08 


Crude     Crude  '  Ether 
fiber,    protein. |extract.| 


!  1^ 

extract., 


65.21 
84.57 

0  '     82.22 

1  ,    85.57 


78.83 
71.17 
67.19 

84 

7«, 

88.22  , 

71 
6< 

75 
53  1 

77.15 
70.61 
69.15 
74.85 
75.36 


Per  et. 
31.95 
36.32 
29.80 
36.27  I 
3,3.73  I 
38.21 
29.85  I 
U.iO  I 
3L16 
35.56  , 
34.39  , 
32.50  . 
24.96 
33.98 
31.23 
31.05 
30.42 
39.52 
29.80 
33.68 
32.53 
31.73 
32. 14 
33. 05 
37.65 
34.17 
80.70 
20.46 
32.10 
33. 93 
33. 8() 
34.30 
30.05 
26.10 
35.04 
23.70 
40.14 
32.26 
34.70 
28.32 
29. 79 
35.  10 
:jo.  IR 
27.  29 
35.06 


19.88 
20.75 
26.00 
27.  83 
24.84 
25.60 
26.04 
29.79 
32.  62 
31.14 
31.55 
21.73 
18.40 
35.  15 
27.98 

26.  20 
3G.  40 
23. 51 
30.  30 
28.35 
.34.  03 
22. 28 
29.00 
25.  30 
29.  20 
24.  27 

27.  80 


Per  ot. 

9.49 

5.21 

6.90 

10.46 

14.35 

13.29 

6.14 

10.34 

1L70 

9.22 

8.56 

10.10 

8.44 

8.31 

10.98 

8.26 

6.54 

3.81 

10.50 

6.73 

6.84 

9.87 

5.65 

10.10 

6.08 

6.51 

8.00 

25.98 

1L03 

6.18 

8.60 

8.70 

13.07 

10.50 

9.20 

13.00 

6.75 

10.72 

6.70 

7.29 

7.. 59 

7.80 

5.19 

6.48 

7.86 


23.21 
23.64 
15.10 
15. 17 
21.  58 
24.14 
23.76 
24.37 
16.15 
13.00 
7.40 
2.3.94 
23.76 
14.86 
19.90 
17.10 
10.58 
2L93 
13.20 
13.55 
12.62 
20.99 
12.00 
17.38 
15.  30 
19.04 
15,30 


Per  et. 
3.59 
1.76 
1.80 
L20 
2.38 
2.12 
2.58 
L96 
1.93 
2.10 
L83 
L56 
5.02 
2.46 
2.52 
3.32 
3.99 
L97 
2.40 
2.96 
L05 
3.35 
2.77 
3.87 
2.43 
2.85 
3.10 
3.58 
4.00 
2.64 
3.80 
2.70 
4.38 
3.60 
2.71 
2.50 
L64 
3.44 
2.50 
2.19 
2.03 
L75 
2.18 
3.19 
2.42 


5.48 
6.97 
2.90 
3.11 
4.36 
4.63 
3.78 
5.58 
4.40 
3.60 
1.06  ' 
10.23 
4.26; 
3.48 
3.50 
3.40  ' 

2.73  I 
4.05  I 
3.80 

2.06 ; 

3.40  ' 

4.74  ' 
3.80 
2.96  I 
3.70  , 
5.04 
3.90  , 


Per  ct. 
49.22 
60.73 
51.40 
44,27 
45.60 
38.26 
48.88 
44. 19  • 
47.26 
44.05  , 
48.25  ' 
44.86  ' 
52.79  I 
42.57  ' 
46.19 
47.69 
47.87 
50.51 
5L70 
48.74 
54.93 
45.51 
49,63 
45.75 
48.27 
4&84 
52.80 
31.08 
45.62 
49.17 
47.95 
49.10 
42.02 
5L90 
36.31 
51.70 
40.59 
45.05 
51.70 
53.45 
47.56 
43.78 
56.72 
55.58 
44.66 


4L60 
38.09 
45.20 
42.03 
42.15 
:)6.89 
37. 91 
33.21 
40.61 
44.96 
48.55 
32.39 
41.30 
39.18 
37.71 
43.90 
4L89 
41.56 
45.20 
42.42 
40.26 
41.28 
45.70 
44.84 
44.00 
41.93 
45.80 


Peret. 
5.75 
5.98 

10.10 
7.80 
3.85 
&12 

12.54 
9.11 
7.d5 
8.07 
6.97 

10.96 
8.79 

12.68 
9.  OR 
9.68 

n.i8 

4.19 
5.60 
7.87 
4.65 
9.54 
9.81 
7.14 
5.57 
7.63 
5.40 

18.90 
7.25 
8.08 
5.85 
5.20 
8.48 
7.90 

16  74 
9.10 

10.88 
8.53 
4.40 
8.75 

13.03 
8.57 
5.73 
7.46 

10.00 


9.83 
10.55 
10.80 
11.86 
7.09 
8.74 
8.51 
7.05 
6.22 
7.22 
11.44 
11.71 
12.19 
7.38 
10.01 
9.40 
8.40 
8.95 
7.50 
13.62 
9.60 
10.71 
9.50 
9.52 
7.80 
9.72 
7.20 
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Composition  of  forage  planU — Contiuued. 


LEOUMIKOU8  PLANTS— oonti  II  ued. 

Creeping  clover  (T.  proeumben*) 

Dntl'alo  clover  {T.  rejiexum) 

White  clover  (T.  repena) 

Northern  grown 

lA)ai8iana  vetcn  ( Ticia  hidovidana) . . . 
Vetch  (r.Mfira) 

Northern  grown 

Hairy  vetch  (V.villosa) 

Northern  grown  

Chinese  ve'.ch  (Vigiia  sp.) 

MISCBLLANBOUB. 

Mexican  clover  {Jiichardsonia  Mcahra). 

Giant  apurry  (Spergula  maxima) 

Northern  grown 

Corn  Biluge 

Cliicken  corn  silage 

Sorghum  milage 

Teosinte  silage 


In 

dry  matter. 

Num- 



ber  ot 

Water. 

Nitro- 

analy- 

Crude 

Crude 

Ether 

^ 

Ash. 

ses. 

fiber. 

protein. |0xtract. 

, 

extract 

Peret. 

Per  et. 

Per  et. 

Per  et. 

Perct. 

Peret. 

1 

54.22 

36.92 

lb.  16 

2.67 

35.73 

8.52 

1 

27.37 

14.34 

1.53 

49.32 

7.44 

4 

21.00 

21.28 

6.17 

40.77 

11.69 

1 

78. 23 

21.60 

20.30 

6.50 

43.40 

8.20 

1 

86.59 

12.77 

38.70 

4.38 

33.76 

10.39 

4 

68.56 

28.23 

21.95 

3.29 

34.98 

11.55 

a 

79.07 

15.80 

30.70 

4.20 

37.00 

12.80 

3 

78.20 

28.39 

23.90 

4.12 

34.28- 

9.31 

4 

74.45 

27.70 

16.80 

2.60 

42.80 

10.10 

1 

81.79 

31.63 

19.56 

3.14 

35.05 

10.02 

3 

86.77 

25.97 

10.36 

4.43 

41.81 

17.43 

1 

75.62 

24.21 

4.56 

3.95 

52.66 

14.63 

2 

67.19 

18.20 

9.60 

4.30 

53.60 

14.30 

1 

83.  31 

27.98 

7.13 

2.82 

54.22 

7.85 

1 

75.02 

35.07 

9.81 

2.69 

44.85 

7.58 

1 

83.81 

33.97 

6.42 

1.73 

49.20 

8.59 

1 

66.77 

37.12 

7.64 

2.38 

40.92 

11.94 
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CHEMISTRT. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  S.  W.  Johnson  {Jour. 
Amer.  Chmi.  Soc.j  16  (1894)^  No.  7,  pp.  463-465).— Tests  by  the  author. 
Wells,  and  Osborne  of  the  citrate  method  as  compared  with  the  molyb- 
dic  method,  already  reported  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Station  for  1889  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  489),  are  briefly  reviewed.  The 
author  concludes  that- — 

**The  citrate  method  only  gives  good  results  by  compensation  of  its  errors  and  under 
exactly  defined  condi  tiouK,  which  must  be  empirically  determined.  A  procedure  good 
for  calcium  phosphates  is  quite  inapplicable  to  ferric  and  aluminum  phosphates. 

''Again,  the  niolybdic  method, -when  carried  out  rapidly  at  temperatures  higher  than 
50^',  or  as  high  ns  65^'  C,  in  presence  of  trivalent  iron,  aluminum,  or  manganese, 
gives  results  too  high,  and  in  presence  of  great  excess  of  nitric  acid  may  give  results 
too  low,  unless  the  filtrates  from  the  yellow  precipitate  are  mixed  with  additional 
molybdic  solution  and  further  digested  until  no  more  precipitate  can  be  thrown 
down." 

On  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  as  xnagnesinm  pyro- 
phosphate, H.  Neubauer  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894),  No.  5, 
pp.  J289-J297. — This  is  a  translation  and  condensation  by  K.  P.  McElroy 
of  an  article  read  before  the  World's  Chemical  Congress  at  Chicago, 
which  discusses  in  detail  investigations  already  briefly  noticed  (K.  S. 
k,  4,  p.  584). 

Systematic  determinations  were  matle  of  the  errors  dne  to  volatil- 
ization of  phosphoric  acid  involved  in  Wagner's  modification  of  the 
molybdic  method,  and  a  table  giving  corrections  to  be  lised  in  phos- 
phoric-acid determinations  was  calculated  from  the  results. 

The  method  of  procedure  recommended  is  as  follows : 

*'  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  the  yoHow  precipitate,  and  wash  this 
latter  in  the  usual  way.  Too  high  a  heat  should  not  he  employed,  nor  should  the 
solution  he  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  lest  excess  of  molyhdic  acid  separate. '  Dissolve 
the  phosphomolyhdate  in  100  cc.  of  cold  2.5  per  cent  ammonia  and  add  as  many  cc.  of 
the  usual  nuignesia  mixture  (55  gm.  magnesium  chlorid  and  70  gm.  ammoniiun  chlo- 
rid  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  2.5  per  cent  ammonia)  as  there  are  centigrams  of  xihosphoric 
acid  present.  Addition  should  not  he  made  faster  than  10  cc.  per  minut>e.  Stir  dur- 
ing the  addition.  After  tlie  precipitation  stir  hriskly  ouce  more  and  then  allow  to 
stand  at  least  3  hours.  Wash  with  2.5  per  cent  ammonia  till  the  chlorm  reaction 
disappears,  dry  the  filter  and  introduce  into  a  well-cleaned  crucible  which  has  been 
thoroughly  ignited.  Place  the  lid  at  an  angle,  carbonize  the  filter,  and  gradually 
raise  the  heat,  though  not  higher  than  a  medium  red  heat,  till  the  pyrophosphate 
becomes  completely  white.     When  this  happens  bring  the  blast  into  action  and 
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ignite  to  constant  \veight.  The  weight  finally  accepted  must  not  change  even  after 
half  an  hour's  ignition.  Upon  this  requirement  especial  stress  must  be  laid.  Pure 
magnesium  pyrophosphate  does  not  suffer  any  loss  even  after  several  hours'  ignition, 
Dor  does  a  good  platinum  crucible.  To  the  weighed  amount  of  pyrophosphate  add 
the  correction  given  in  the  table.  Multiplication  of  the  sum  by  64  gives  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  weight  taken  for  analysis." 

As  an  additional  precaution  against  loss  of  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  rec- 
ommended to  cover  the  under  side  of  the  crucible  lid  with  magnesium 
bydroxid,  igniting  it  until  magnesium  oxid  is  formed  and  the  weight  is 
constant  before  the  precipitate  is  ignited. 

The  direct  estimation  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  B.  B. 
Boss  {Jour.  Amer.  Ghein.  8oc.,  16  (1894),  N^o.  5,  pp.  304-308).— The 
essential  features  of  the  article  were  presented  in  a  paper  before  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  at  its  meeting  in  August, 
1893.^    The  method  proposed  is  as  follows : 

**After  the  completion  of  the  30  minuteft'  digestion  of  the  sample  with  100  cc.  of 
citrate  solution,  25  cc.  of  the  liquid  is  at  once  filtered  out  into  a  dry  vessel,  pref- 
erably into  a  burette.     .  .  . 

"Bring  the  aliquot,  thus  measured,  into  a  digestion  flaak  of  250  to  300  cc.  capacity, 
add  about  15  cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  place  the  flask  on  a  piece  of  gauze 
over  a  moderately  brisk  flame. 

''Within  about  8  minutes  the  liquid  will  have  become  quite  concentrated  and 
will  begin  to  darken  appreciably  and  at  the  same  time  foaming  will  commence, 
but  will  occasion  no  trouble  if  an  extremely  high  or  a  very  low  flame  be  avoided. 

''After  a  further  lapse  of  3  or  4  minutes  the  foaming  ceases  and  the  contents  of 
the  flask  appear  quite  black;  about  1  gm.  of  mercuric  oxid  or  metallic  mercury  is 
now  added  and  the  digestion  continued  over  a  high  flame. 

"llie  operation  can  be  readily  completed  within  less  than  half  an  hour,  and,  in 
many  cases,  within  25  minutes,  a  clear  and  almost  colorless  liquid  being  obtained. 

''After  cooling,  the  solutiou  is  washed  into  a  beaker,  ammonia  is  added  in  slight 
excess,  the  solution  acidifled  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  regular  molybdate  method 
followed,  after  addition  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

"In  case  as  large  an  amount  as  50  cc.  (corresponding  to  1  gm.  of  the  sample)  of 
the  filtrate  from  the  citrate  treatment  is  employed,  10  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  at  first  added  and  the  digestion  conducted  in  a  flask  of  350  to  500  cc.  capacity; 
after  the  contents  of  the  flask  have  blackened  and  the  foaming  has  progressed  con- 
siderably, the  flask  is  removed  from  the  fljune  and  15  cc.  more  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  and  the  flask  and  contents  heated  with  a  low  flame  for  2  or  3  minutes; 
mercuric  oxid  is  next  added  and  the  digestion  is  completed  as  before  described." . 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  iu  a  series  of  determinations  by 
E.  B.  Blouin  agiee  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  *' difference"  or 
official  method.  The  use  of  the  Gunning  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl 
method  proved  impracticable  on  account  of  excessive  frothing 

Some  sources  of  error  in  our  methods  of  determining  potash  in 
fertilizers  and  German  potash  salts,  K.  Eobinson  {Jour.  Amcr. 
Chetn.  Soc,  16  {1894)^  No.  6',  pp.  364-37J2). — In  tliis  paper,  read  before 
the  World's  Congress  of  Chemists  at  Chicago,  sources  of  error  in  the 


'See  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Chemical  Division,  Bui.  38,  p.  16  (E.  S.  R,, 
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official  (tlie  Lindo-Gladding  and  the  alternate)  and  Stassfurt  or  Auhalt 
methods  are  pointed  out.  An  error  common  to  all  is  due  to  the 
tendency  of  the  precipitates  (particularly  barium  sulphate)  thrown 
down  in  the  course  of  the  method  to  occlude  a  certain  amount  of  potash. 
In  addition  to  this,  in  the  Lindo-Gladding  method  the  alcohol  washings 
remove  some  of  the  potash.  With  the  use  of  the  ammonium-chlorid 
solution  it  is  claimed  that  a  double  decomposition  results  by  whicli 
the  potash  of  the  potassium-platinic  chlorid  is  replaced  by  ammonia. 
Moreover  the  same  change  occurs  when  the  ammonium-chlorid  solu- 
tion is  saturated  with  potassium-platinic  chlorid.  By  following  the 
official  directions  an  ammonium-chlorid  solution  was  obtained  which 
contained  "about  as  much  potash  in  the  form  of  chlorid  as  platinic- 
chlorid.^  The  author's  observations  indicate,  moreover,  that  the 
potassium-platinic  chlorid  obtained  by  this  method  is  never  strictly 
pure.  "In  addition  to  ammonium-platinic  chlorid,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  and  sometimes  other  impurities,  are  almost  certain 
to  b^  present.  .  .  .  The  alternate  method  is  to  a  certain  extent  liable 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  Lindo-Gladding.  Most  of  the  loss  here 
comes  from  the  occlusion  of  potash  in  the  barium  sulphate." 

The  German  method  is  believed  to  require  less  manipulation,  and 
after  facility  in  its  use  is  acquired  is  considered  preferable  to  the  other 
methods.  The  author  is  "convinced,  however,  that  it  is  chargeable 
with  the  same  essential  defects  as  the  Lindo-Gladding  and  the  alter- 
nate methods." 

Tables  are  given  which  show  the  amounts  of  potash  recovered  from 
the  alox)hol  and  ammonium  chlorid  washings  in  the  Lindo-Gladding 
method  and  from  the  ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate  and  barium 
sulphate  precipitates  in  the  alternate  method.  Tlie  average  loss  to 
each  1  per  cent  of  potash  was  found  to  be  0.029  per  cent. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  carbohydrates,  E.  Schulze 
(Ckem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894)^  No.  J29,  pp.  527,  5^<9).— Although  cane  sugar, 
milk  sugar,  and  starch  can  be  quantitatively  determined  by  inversion 
with  dilute  mineral  acids  and  titration  with  Fehling's  solution,  it  is 
explained  that  this  method  does  not  give  exact  results  except  when 
all  the  prescribed  conditions  are  carefully  observed,  and  jiresents 
serious  difficulties  when  a  mixture  of  carbohydrates  is  present,  for  tlie 
following  reasons : 

(1)  The  inversion  does  not  progress  with  equal  rapidity  with  dif- 
ferent sugars;  even  between  carbohydrates,  which  are  otherwise  simi- 
lar, there  are  considerable  differences. 

(2)  The  inversion  is  often  ac<5ompanied  by  a  change  known  as 
"reversion,"  through  which  complex  conq>ounds  are  produced,  the 
majority  resembling  disaccharids  or  dextrins. 

(3)  By  continued  heating  with  dilute  H2SO4  or  HCl  the  glucoses 
are  gradually  deconiiK)sed,  forming  humin  substances  and  certain  acids 
(levulinic,  formic,  etc.). 
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(4)  The  araoants  of  diflFereiit  glucoses  required  for  the  reduction  of 
a  definite  amount  of  Fehling's  solution  are  not  the  same,  and  in 
order  to  accurately  estimate  the  glucose  content  of  a  solution  one 
must  have  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  kinds  of  glucoses  in  the  solu- 
tion. If  the  inversion  yields  dextrose  alone,  the  titration  will  give 
quantitative  results;  but  if  it  yields  levulose,  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
glucoses,  the  quantitative  determination  is  difficult.  In  this  case  the 
inversion  must  be  performed  by  heating  for  a  short  time  with  very 
dilute  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar;  by  inversion  with  stronger 
acid  the  levulose  will  be  partially  decomposed. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  carbohydrates  by  the  above  metliod 
in  vegetable  substances  containing  raffinose,  stachyose,  or  lupeose  is 
practically  impossible.  Approximately  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
by  inverting  a  definite  quantity  of  the  vegetable  extract  and  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  the  pure  carbohydrate  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  then  titrating  both  with  Fehling's  solution.  Assuming 
that  the  carbohydrate  behaved  the  same  in  the  pure  solution  as  in  the 
vegetable  extract,  the  amount  of  the  carbohydrate  may  be  approxi- 
mately calculated  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  results. 

The  difficulties  are  nearly  insurmountable  when  a  vegetable  extract 
contains  a  number  of  carbohydrates  which  do  not  invert  with  like 
rapidity,  or  one  of  which  yields  a  glucose  which  resists  the  action  of 
acid  only  in  a  slight  degree.  For  instance,  if  an  extract  containing 
cane  sugar  and  maltose,  or  trehalose,  was  heated  with  an  acid,  the 
inversion  of  the  cane  sugar  would  be  completed  before  that  of  the 
maltose  or  trehalose;  and  if  the  heating  was  continued  until  the  latter 
was  inverted,  the  levulose  from  the  cane  sugar  would  be  partially  or 
wholly  decomposed.  It  would  thus  be  impossible  to  determine  the 
total  glucose  content  from  the  solution  resulting  from  inversion.  Of 
course,  if  the  amount  of  maltose  or  trehalose  present  was  small,  the 
error  would  be  insignificant. 

If  an  extract  contains  several  soluble  or  insoluble  carbohydrates, 
capable  of  inversion,  error  may  result  from  the  fact  that  inversion  will 
usually  give  a  glucose  mixture  of  varying  reducing  power,  according 
to  the  amount  of  different  glucoses  present.  This  error  will  be  small, 
as  a  rule,  since  the  glucoses  known  at  present  do  not  differ  very 
greatly  in  reducing  power. 

On  the  analysis  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  E.  Sghulze  [Chem,  Ztg., 
18  {1894)^  No.  43,  pp.  7P9-50^).— In  the  case  of  both  leguminous  plants 
and  cereals,  the  husk,  or  outer  covering  of  the  seeds,  and  the  kernel, 
differ  widely  in  nutritive  value.  Consequently  the  author  believes  an 
analysis  of  these  two  parts  separately  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  com- 
position than  an  analysis  of  the  whole  seed.  This  not  only  increases 
the  number  of  determinations,  but  also  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
sample  for  analysis. 
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The  author  reviews  and  discusses  the  methods  of  analysis  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigations,  giving  a  large  number  of  references  to 
original  papers.  In  connection  with  the  protein  determination  he  rec- 
ommends the  separation  of  this  into  albuminoids  and  non-albuminoids 
by  Stutzer's  method,  mentioning  that  in  this  division  the  peptones  fall 
in  the  group  with  the  amids,  et-c.,  which  is  considered  a  slight  objec- 
tion to  the  method.  The  fat  determination  should  be  made  in  dried 
material  with  ether  free  from  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  residue  dried 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  illuminating  gas.  The  lecithin  in  the 
extract  should  be  dissolved  out  with  hot  absolute  alcohol,  the  amount 
calculated  from  the  phosphorous  content,  and  this  deducted  from  the 
ether  extract.  This  gives  an  extract  composed  mostly  of  glycerids, 
but  containing  also  cholesterins  and  sometimes  wax-like  substances. 

The  methods  of  F.  Schulze,  Hoffmeister,  and  Gr.  Lange  are  mentioned 
as  available  for  the  determination  of  "cellulose,"  but  it  is  recommended 
generally  to  determine  "merely  the  crude  fiber"  by  means  of  the  "com- 
mon well-known  method." 

The  starch  is  determined  with  the  aid  of  malt  extract. 

The  constituents  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract  soluble  in  malt  extract 
(starch)  and  in  water  (cane  sugar,  raffinose,  lupeose,  etc.)  ai*e  deter- 
mined separately.  The  carbohydrates  insoluble  in  water  and  maJt 
extract  (gums  yielding  mannose,  arabinose,  xylose,  etc.)  may  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  difference. 

The  organic  acids,  when  precipitable  by  lead  acetate,  can  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  adding  lead  acetate  to  the  aqueous  extract  from 
a  known  quantity  of  material,  filtering  and  washing,  decomposing  the 
residue  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then  determining  the  acidity  of 
the  solution  by  titrating  with  standard  alkali.  Deducting  the  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids  gives  the  organic  acids,  which  can  not  be  calcu- 
lated to  per  cent  unless  the  nature  of  the  acids  is  known. 

In  closing,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  at 
hand  for  the  analysis  of  seeds  are  far  from  perfect,  and  that  the  results 
obtained  by  them  must  always  be  regarded  as  open  to  correction  when 
more  accurate  methods  are  found. . 

A  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  butter,  W.  S. 
SWEETSER  {Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bpt  1892^  pp.  143-146). — The  method  is 
as  follows: 

*'  The  sample  is  melted  and  then  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  whUe  heincr  violently 
shaken.  Ten  grams  are  melted  and  washed  into  a  200  cc.  flask  with  76  degree  ben- 
zin.  After  shaking  well  and  cooling  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  mark  with  bonzin. 
The  contents,  after  being  well  mixed,  are  allowed  to  settle,  and  40  co.  is  mn  from 
a  burette  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish  containing  a  few  grams  of  asbestos.  The 
solvent  is  driven  off  by  gentle  heat,  ai^d  the  residue  dried  from  1  to  2  hours  at  lOQO 
C.  and  weighed.    ... 

<' When  the  curd  and  ash  are  to  be  determined,  the  fat  maybe  separated  by  wash- 
ing it  from  the  residue  into  the  graduated  flask  by  decantation.  The  residue  is  then 
transferred  to  a  Gooch  oru oi  ble  and  manipulated  as  by  the  official  method.  A  oheaper 
grade  of  ben  sin  could  probably  be  used  as  a  solvent.'' 
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This  method  was  compared  with  the  official  method  od  24  samples  of 
butter.  The  differences  in  the  case  of  some  samples  were  noticeable, 
amounting  in  9  cases  to  over  0.5  per  cent.  Duplicate  determinations 
by  the  proposed  method  agreed  rather  more  closely  than  by  the  official 
method. 

"The  mean  of  the  differences  between  the  two  methods  is  -^0.13  per  cent,  which 
indicates  that  by  the  new  method  nothing  but  the  fat  was  in  solution.  Or  it  might 
indicate  that  by  the  official  method  the  fat  was  not  completely  dried." 

Determination,  of  fat  in  cheese,  S.  Bondzynski  (Ztschr.  anal. 
CJienUy  33,  No.  1J2,  pp.  186-189). — The  author  has  applied  the  principle 
of  the  Schmidt-Bondzynski  method  for  milk  analysis  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p. 
801)  to  the  analysis  of  cheese,  changing  only  the  proportions.  In  detail 
the  method  is  as  follows:  A  weighed  quantity  (amount  not  stated)  of 
finely  ground  cheese  is  placed  in  the  calibrated  tube  used  in  the  above 
method  and  heated  with  20  cc.  of  nCl  of  1.1  specific  gravity  (about  19 
per  cent)  until  the  cheese  is  dissolved  and  the  melted  fat  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  tube  is  then  copied  and  about  30  cc.  of  ether  added, 
which  dissolves  the  fat  readily  without  shaking.  The  ether-fat  layer 
is  separated  from  the  HCl  by  heating  for  a  time  at  about  40°  C,  and 
this  separation  is  aided  by  centrifugal  treatment.  The  volume  of  the 
ether-fat  layer  is  read  off  on  the  scale,  20  cc.  of  this  evaj)orated  in  an 
Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  the  result  calculated  for  the  whole  layer. 

The  results  of  parallel  determinations  agreed  well  with  each  other  and 
with  the  results  obtained  by  extraction  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor. 

Method  of  sampling  milk  for  analysis,  W.  Fbeab  and  J.  W. 
Fields  {Pennsylvania  Sta.  Ept.  1892,  pp.  146, 141). — In  analyzing  com- 
posite milk  samples  for  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  in  one  case  the 
composite  samples  were  made  rather  small  and  the  whole  quantity 
analyzed,  and  in  another  they  were  made  larger  and  a  subsami^le  taken 
for  analysis,  the  milk  being  preserved  with  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
two  methods  gave  equally  accurate  results,  but  the  analysis  was  more 
easily  executed  with  the  latter  method,  which  is  preferred. 

Report  of  the  Chemical  Control  Station  at  Alnarp,  Sweden, 
for  1893,  M.  Weibull  {pp.  9). — The  report  shows  that  755  sampies  of 
soils,  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  butter,  water,  etc.,  and  2,579  samples  of 
milk  were  analyzed  duringthe  year.  Of  the  latter  number 2,204  samples 
were  examined  for  their  fat  content  by  the  lactocrite  method.  'Che  new 
milk  analyzed  usually  contained  between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  fat;  92 
samples  contained  2.6  per  cent  or  less;  and  81  samples  contained  4  per 
cent  or  more  of  fat.  Of  the  153  samples  of  skim  milk  examined,  about 
80  were  sepabxtor  skim  milk,  containing  from  0.19  to  0.43  per  cent  of 
fat.  The  skim  milk  produced  by  gravity  setting  gave  higher  results, 
the  maximum  fat  content  found  being  1.12  per  cent.  The  10  samples 
of  buttermilk  analyzed  contained  from  0.2  to  0.68  per  cent  of  fat. 

Two  dairy  investigations  are  reported,  viz:  (1)  the  application  of 
potassium  permanganate  for  the  preservation  of  samples  of  milk  for 
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analysis  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  536);  and  (2)  the  method  of  composite  samp- 
ling wltliout  addition  of  any  preservatives.  As  the  potassium  bichro- 
mate, according  to  recent  Danish  experience,  may  lead  to  "certain 
peculiar  mistakes,"  the  author  recommends  keeping  comi)osite  samples 
of  milk  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  without  a  preservative,  and  at  the 
end  of  2  to  3  weeks  adding  a  definite  small  quantity  of  concentrated 
ammonia  and  determining  the  fat,  according  to  the  method  described 
by  him  {Milch  Ztg.j  23  (1894),  p.  247).— F,  w^  WOLL. 

MisceUaneoua  chemical  work  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bpt,  1892,  pp.  ISS^US,  108- 
!/74).— Analyses  of  peat,  maris,  wood  ashes,  brewers^  grains,  hominy  meal,  buckwheat 
middlings,  "Thorley  Food,"  oat  dust,  albumen  curd,  casein  curd,  and  the  following 
insecticides:  Fostite,  par  oidium,  and  antinonuin.  Directions  are  given  for  taking 
and  sending  yarious  samples. 

Heport  of  the  Chemical  Control  Station  at  Christiania,  Norway,  for  1893, 
F.  H.  Wkrenskiold. — The  report  covers  64  pages  and  gives  proof  throughout  of  the 
increasing  usefulness  and  activity  of  this  young  station.  Ten  hundred  and  five 
samples  of  soils,  fertilizers,  dairy  products,  feeding  stuifs,  etc.,  were  sent  in  for 
examination  and  analysis  during  the  year. — f.  w.  woll. 

An  introduction  to  the  organic  compounds  of  everyday  life,  J.  T.  Willarp. 
12mo.,  cloth,  pp.  IV,  203.  Published  by  the  author,  Manhattan,  Kans. :  1894. 
Noticed  in  Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.j  16  (1894), No.  7,  p,  502. 

The  condition  of  chemical  instruction  in  the  United  States,  £.  A.  Schneidek, 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  45, pp.  8S5,  8S6). 

Contributions  on  the  chemical  composition  of  pure  fruit  juices,  H.  Kremiji 
(Ziachr,  Nahr.  Hyg.  Waar.,  7,  p.  S65;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Cenihl.,  1894,  I,  No.  34,  p.  1089).— 
Analyses  of  the  juices  of  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  wineapples,  and  melons. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  albumoses,  H.  Sciiroeiter  (Monat.  Ckem.,  14,  p. 
612;  dbs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  11-12  (1804),  No.  12,  pp.  958,939). 

The  natural  ozycelluloses,  C.  F.  Cross,  E.  J.  Bkvan,  and  C.  Beadlk  (Ber.  dent, 
chem.  Ges.,  27,  pp.  1061-1065;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  I,  No.  24,  p.  1080). 

The  natural  ozycelluloses,  G.  deCiialmot  (Ber.  deut.  chem.  Gee.,  27  (1894),  No. 
11,  pp.  1489-1491). 

Concerning  the  insoluble  carbohydrates  entering  into  the  composition  of 
Lactarins  piperatus,  E.  Bourquelot  (Bm/.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  (1894),  pp.  254-257). 

On  the  occurrence  of  cellulose  in  bacilli  and  other  fungi,  I.  Dretfuss  (Ztschr. 
phyeiol.  Chem.,  18  (1894),  pp.  358-879;  aU.  in  Bot.  Ztg.,  53  (1894),  pt.  2,  No.  13,  pp. 
195-197). 

On  the  chemistry  of  chlorophyll,  E.  Sciiunck  and  L.  Marchlewski  (LieUg's 
Ann.,  278,  pp.  329-345;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  I,  No.  36,  pp.  1158-1160). 

A  method  for  determining  quickly  lime  and  magnesia,  O.  Forte  (Abe.  in  Staz. 
Sper.  Agr.  Hal.,  26  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  426-429). 

Detection  and  estimation  of  very  small  amounts  of  nitrogen  acids,  G.  Lunge 
and  A.  Lwoff  (Ztechr.  angexc.  Chem.,  1894,  No.  12,  pp.  345-350). 

On  the  Ounning-Kjeldahl  method  and  a  modification  applicable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nitrates.  A.  L.  Winton  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  lipt.  1893,  pp.  17 1-174). —This 
is  a  reprint  from  part  iii  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1893  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p. 
975). 

Note  on  Pemberton's  method  of  phosphoric  acid  determination  as  compared 
with  the  official  methods,  W.  C.  Day  and  H.  P.  Bryant  (Chem.  Netoe,  70(1894), 
No.  1806,  p.  3). — Very  concordant  results  were  obtained  by  the  different  methods  on 
Florida  phosphate. 

Bartmann's  mechanical  stirrer  for  the  rapid  analysis  of  phosphatic  fertil- 
izers, L.  Grandeau  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vii.,  58  (1894),  No.  25,  PPf^^^l^^^\^^fl;j{)j;T^ 
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device  for  stirring  the  contents  of  several  beakers  at  once,  devised  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  TKst;  is  illustrated  and  described. 

A  new  method  for  quantitative  determination  of  furfurol  and  of  the  pento- 
sans in  vegetable  materials,  C.  Councler  (Cheni.  Zig.,  18  {1894),  Xo.  SI, pp.  966-968), 

On  the  pentoses  and  pentosans  and  their  estimation  by  furfurol  distillation, 
B.  ToLLENS  (Ztachr.  Ver,  Bubenz.  Ind.,  1894,  May,  pp.  42G-4S7). — Urges  the  impor- 
tauee  of  always  determining  these  in  feeding  stuff's  and  recommends  the  furfurol 
distillation  method  for  this  purpose. 

On  a  method  for  the  fractional  precipitation  of  the  albuminoids  of  blood 
serum,  W.  Exgel  {Aroh.  Hyg.,  20,  Xo,  5,  pp.  214-218), 

Notes  on  the  estimation  of  crude  fiber  in  sugar  cane,  J.  L.  Bekson  {Jour,  Amer, 
Chem,  Soc.,  16  (1894),  Xo.  5,  pp.  S08-31S). 

Apparatus  for  determining  the  fat  content  of  liquids,  especially  the  cream 
content  of  mUk  {Cheni,  Zig.,  18  (1894),  Xo.  51,  p.  973,  fig.  1), 

The  albuminoids  of  milk,  M.  Arthus  (Arch,  physiol.,  4,  aer,  5,  p.  673;  abs.  in 
Cenibl.  Physiol.,  8,  pp.  47,  48;  and  Chem.  Centbl,  1894,  I,  X'o.  36,  p,  1161). 

Behavior  of  milk  toward  rennet,  R.  Lezi^i  and  E.  Hilsont  (Compt.  Rend.,  tl8 
(1894),  p,  1069;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  Xo.  50,  Bepert.,  p,  157). 

Convention  of  sugar  chemists  of  Austria-Hungary  at  Graz,  June  11,  1894 
(Chem.  Ztg,,  18  (1894),  Xo.  49,  pp.  925,  5^6).— llie  limit  of  error  allowable  in  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  and  experience  with  the  methods  of 
N.  von  Lorenz  and  A.  Jolles  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  a<5id,  were  discussed^ 

On  the  gravimetric  determination  of  reducing  sugars  with  alkaline  copper 
solution,  E.  NlHOUL  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  Xo.  47,  j^P-  881,  882). 

Control  of  Fehling's  solutions,  A.  Borntraqer  (Ztachr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894,  Xo. 
12,  p.  351). 

On  the  qualitative  determination  of  tanning  materials,  11.  R.  Proctor 
(Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  13  (1894),  Xo.  5,  pp.  487-493).— Ten  (lualitative  tests  are 
described  and  reshlts  of  these  trials  on  various  extracts  containing  tannin  are 
recorded. 

Note  on  the  estimation  of  tanning  matter,  H.  R.  Proctor  (Jour,  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  13  (1894),  Xo.  5,  pp.  494-496,  fig.  1). — Recent  methods  are  briefly  discussed  and 
attention  is  especially  called  to  the  determination  of  tannin  by  shaking  the  extracts 
with  powdered  hide  in  a  ''  milk-shake*'  apparatus. 

Contributions  on  the  chemistry  of  tobacco  smoke,  R.  Kisslinu  (Arch.  Hyg.,  20, 
No.  3,  pp.  211-213). 

Progress  in  the  chemistry  of  tobacco,  R.  Kissling  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  Xo.  51, 
pp.  968,  969).— A  review. 

BOTAHY. 

Active  albumen  as  reserve  material  in  plants,  O.  Loew  (Col- 
lege of  Agr.^  Tokyo,  Japan^  BuL,  vol,  2^  No.  1,  pp.  :33-33). — The  autlior, 
associated  with  T.  Bokorny,  has  already  shown^  (1)  that  there  exists  in 
many  plants,  apparently  in  a  state  of  solution,  a  certain  proteid  sub- 
stance quite  different  from  ordinary  proUnds;  (2)  that  this  substance 
is  capable  of  certain  reactions,  of  which  the  living  protoplasm,  on 
account  of  its  great  instability,  is  incapable,  and  which  neither  dead 
protoplasm  nor  the  known  soluble  proteids  show;  (3)  that  this  sub 
stance  is  used  up  during  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  cells,  and 
that  it  therefore  plays  the  role  of  a  reserve  material. 

'  Hot.  Ceutbl.,  1889  and  1893;  Biol.  Centbl.,  vol.  2;  Flora,  1892, .p.  147,  etc.  j 
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The  author  gives  at  considerable  length  the  details  of  his  experi. 
ineuts,  in  which  he  found  that  many  vegetable  objects,  algae  as  well  as 
parts  of  higher  plants,  show  under  the  influence  of  dilute  solutions  of 
coffein  or  antipyrin  a  great  number  of  minute,  transparent,  colorless 
globules  that  gradually  unite,  forming  larger  globules  or  drops.  To 
these  minute  globules  the  author  has  given  the  name  proteosomes.  They 
are  found  in  the  vacuole  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  cell.  Spirogyra 
furnishes  a  good  subject  for  examination,  as  the  cells  will  live  for  some 
time  in  the  solutions  above  mentioned.  If  the  objects  in  which  the  pro- 
teosomes have  been  formed  be  taken  from  the  solutions  and  placed  in 
pure  water  the  globules  will  disappear  as  rapidly  as  the  solution  is  dis- 
placed in  the  cell  by  osmosis.  If  the  cells  are  killed  by  long  exposure 
to  the  solution  or  by  acids  or  salts  of  different  kinds,  the  globules 
change  their  properties,  showing  their  close  resemblance  to  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell.  By  a  sudden  loss  of  their  absorbed  water  the  pro- 
teosomes coagulate  and  become  insoluble,  showing  decisively  their 
chemical  changes.  Various  reactions  are  given,  showing  that  the  pro- 
teosomes respond  to  certain  chemicals  which  have  no  effect  on  dead 
protoplasm  or  other  proteids,  and  even  when  killed  the  proteosomes 
still  are  capable  of  reducing  very  dilute  alkaline  silver  solutions,  the 
globules  turning  black. 

To  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  proteosomes  are  active  albumen,  the 
author  cultivated  Spirogyra  in  two  solutions,  one  containing  nitrogen, 
the  other  without  it.  In  the  latter  solution,  after  2  or  3  weeks  of 
cultivation,  no  new  albuftien  having  formed,  and  that  previously  stored 
having  been  used,  no  proteosomes  were  formed  when  subjected  to  the 
coffein  solution.  On  the  contrary,  the  plants  grown  in  the  solution 
containing  nitrogen  gave  an  abundant  formation  of  them. 

The  presence  of  active  albumen  stored  up  in  the  higher  plants  has 
been  demonstrated  in  numerous  cases.  It  has  been  found  in  the  leaves 
of  nearly  all  the  insectivorous  plants,  the  subepidermal  cells  of  Cra^- 
snlacew,  the  epidermal  cells  of  Primula  and  Pelargonium^  thetrichomes 
of  Begonia  and  other  plants,  the  petals  of  Cyclamen,  Cornus,  Tulipa^ 
and  Epiilendron,  the  anthers  of  Eugenia,  etc. ;  the  pistils  of  Crocus, 
Rhododendron,  Salix,  and  Euphorbia;  the  peduncles,  petals,  and  young 
seeds  of  Gentlana,  Primula,  Scrophnlaria,  Impatiens,  Pyrus  maluSj 
Prunu^  cera^us,  Vihurntim,  Sorbtis  auciipariu,  and  Thea  chinensia;  the 
flowers  and  young  leaves  of  Rheum,  Acer,  Populus,  Aca^cia,  CraUegu8, 
Mimosa,  and  the  nectaria  of  Pa^niflora.  In  some  plants  it  is  found  only 
in  certain  stages  of  development,  as  in  the  petals  of  Malvm,  unripe 
berries  of  Symphoricarpus  ra^^emosm,  the  cotyledons  of  Helianthus,  and 
in  the  larger  cells  of  Vallitineria,  It  was  not  found  in  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  Poa,  shoots  of  Pisum  and  Yxcia,  or  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers 
of  Tussilago,  Ranunculus,  Veronica,  and  Convallnria.  Its  presence  in 
fungi  is  still  problematical,  and  among  algje,  Spirogyra,  and  sometimes 
Yaucherla,  are  the  most  notable  ones  showing  this  kind  of  reserve 
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The  following  are  given  by  the  author  as  the  more  striking  chemical 
differences  between  active  and  passive  albumen: 

^'(1)  The  power  of  combining  with  water  is  greater  with  the  active  than  with  the 
passive  albumen. 

^'(2)  Coffein  and  antipyrin  exert  action  upon  the  active,  not  upon  the  paasive, 
albumen. 

"(3)  Alcohol  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  vapors  of  ether,  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  change 
the  active  b  t  not  the  passive  albumen. 

^'(4)  Active  albumen  absorbs  ammonia  and  turns  thereby  insoluble,  while  passive 
albumen  remains  indifferent. 

''(5)  Active  albumen  reduces  highly  diluted  alkaline  silver  solutions ;  passive  albu- 
men does  not/' 

The  rdle  of  carbohydrates  in  intramolecular  respiration  in  the 
higher  plants,  W.  Palladine  {Rev.  gen.  Bot.,  6  (1894),  pp.  201-200).-- 
M.  Diakonow  has  shown^  that  certain  of  the  lower  fungi  are  able  to  give 
off  carbon  dioxid  when  confined  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen, 
provided  they  are  furnished  with  some  fermentable  substance.  The 
same  experiments  conducted  upon  phanerogams  failed  unless  the  plants 
contained  more  or  less  glucose,  a  fermentable  substance.  The  author 
in  the  pro  :-,ent  paper  proposes  to  show  in  what  respect  the  intramolecular 
respiration  of  etiolated  leaves  is  dependent  on  the  carbohydrates.  One 
lot  of  leaves  was  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  while  a  corre- 
sponding^ lot  was  detached  from  the  plants  and  placed  in  a  10  to  15  per 
cent  solution  of  sugar  after  the  method  of  Bolim.*  Experiments  wei  e 
conducted  with  etiolated  leaves  of  Viciafaha,  Allium  cepa,  and  Lupinns 
luteusj  the  details  of  each  of  the  10  experiments  being  given. 

The  result  of  the  author's  experiments  agree  with  those  described  by 
Diakonow  tor  fungi.  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  given  off  by  etiolated 
leaves  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen  depends  on  the  richness  of 
t\\^  solutions  of  carbohydrates  used.  The  leaves  of  the  bean  and  lupine, 
which  contain  but  a  trace  of  carbohydrates,  gave  off  a  very  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  carbon  dioxid  when  placed  in  the  oxygen  free-air,  and 
quickly  perished.  The  artificial  introduction  of  sugar  into  their  tissues 
increased  very  considerably  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  given  off,  as 
well  as  prolonged  their  life  while  under  these  conditions.  The  very 
small  quantity  of  gas  given  off  in  the  first  case  may  not  have  been 
normal  respiration,  but  due  to  the  presence  of  microorganisms  in  the 
plant,  wliich,  as  has  already  been  shown^can  begin  to  liberate  carbon 
dioxid  within  1  hours  after  the  death  of  the  plant. 

Botany  of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition,  F.  V.  Ooville  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Botany,  Contributions  from  U.  8.  National  Herba- 
riiifn,  vol.  4j  pp.  363j  pis.  22,  map  1.) — A  report  on  the  botany  of  the 
expedition  sent  out  in  1891  by  this  Department  to  make  a  biological 
survey  of  the  region  of  Death  Valley. 


'  Ber.  dent.  Bot.  Oes.,  1886.  p.  411. 
2Bot.  Ztg.,  1^?<3,  pp  33,  19. 
•Jotarinsen,  Bot.  Ztg..  11^,  p.  762, 
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In  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  plaats  and  descriptions  of  new  species, 
the  author,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  gives  an  account  of  the  itiner- 
ary of  the  expedition,  the  principlCvS  of  plant  distribution,  distribu- 
tion of  plants  in  southeastern  California,  characteristics  and  adapta- 
tions of  the  desert  flora,  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography.  The  col- 
lection of  over  2,000  specimens  yielded  new  species  as  follows :  Aplo- 
pappus  interior^  Aquilegia  pubescens,  Arctotnecon  merriami,  Arenaria 
co7ttpacta,  AstrngaliM  eremictis^  A,  inyoen^iSj  A,  panamintensiSj  A.  vir- 
gineusj  A  triplex  tularenstn^  Boerhaina  annulaUij  Buddleia  uiahensisj 
Ceanoihus  pinetorunij  Coleosanthus  deseriorum^  Cryptanthe  recurrata^ 
Cymopierus panamintensis^  Ephedra  riridis,  Erigeron  calcuH^  Eriogonum 
brachyanthum,  E.  tiivale,  Erysijuum  aapervm  peretinej  Frnsera  tubulosa^ 
Gayophytum  eriospermum^  Isomeric  arborea  globosa^  Lepidottpartum  stri- 
aUim^  Lotus  argensis,  Lupinus  covillei,  Mentzelia  reflexa^  Mohavea  brevi- 
flora^  Nax*arre(ia  Heiiloba,  X.  seiosisima  punctatau,  Nemophila  spatulatat, 
(Enothera  xylocarpa,  Peiistemon  frutidformiSj  Phacelia  hispida  brachy- 
antha^  P.  perityloides,  Phleospora  bigcloviau  Phlox  auatromontana^  Phyl- 
logonum  luteolum^  Poteniilla  ereinica,  P,  pvrpvrdscens  pinetorum^  Sareo- 
balm  baileyi,  Saxifraga  integrifoUa  sierra*,  and  Uromyces  bicolor. 

Various  groups  were  distributed  to  specialists  for  identification,  and 
are  reported  in  their  proper  places. 

Manual  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Pteridophytes  of  western 
Texas,  J.  M.  Coulter  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Division  of  Botany^  Contribu- 
tions from  U.  8.  Natiotial  Herbarium^  vol.  2^  No.  5, 2>P'  347-588), — This  is 
the  concluding  part  of  the  Manual  of  Phanerogams  and  Pteridophytes 
of  western  Texas,  the  other  parts  having  been  noticed  in  B.  S.  R.,  3,  p. 
103,  and  4,  p.  84.  This  part  includes  the  Apetalw^  Monocoiyledonw,  Coni- 
ferw^  and  Pteridophyta.  The  Jnncactw  were  prepared  for  th is  manual  by 
F.  V.  Coville,  the  genus  Carex  by  L.  11.  Bailey,  the  Oraminece  by  L.  H. 
Dewey,  and  Pteridophyta  by  L.  M.  Underwood.  The  disposition  of 
species  is  as  follows:  Apetala^  21  orders,  85  genera, 377  species;  Mono- 
cotyledons, 23  orders,  157  genera,  051  species;  Oymnospermn,  2  orders,  5 
genera,  21  species;  and  Pteridophyta,  7  orders,  19  genera,  54  species, 
making  a  grand  total  of  plants  for  the  region  covered  by  this  manual 
of  134  orders,  812  genera,  and  2,793  species. 

A  practical  guide  for  the  preparation  and  care  of  herbarium  material,  C. 
DrvAL  (Paria:  Gamier  Bros,,  lS94,pp.  157.)— The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  dealiiifr  with  phauerogams  and  the  secoDd  part  with  cryptogams.  The 
Hccond  part  was  prepared  with  the  collahoration  of  various  8X)ecialiBt8  in  the  larger 
groups.  FiiH  directions  are  given  for  collecting,  preparing,  determining^  and  caring 
for  all  kinds  of  herbarium  material. 

A  study  of  henna,  Ehrmann  (Jour.  Fharm,  et  Chim.f  14  {1894),  ser.  5,  No.  IS,  pp. 
59 1 -.'i OS,  fig.  1).~A  report  on  botanical,  micrographical,  and  chemical  studies,  as  well 
as  on  its  properties  and  uses  among  the  Arabians. 

New  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  law  of  the  arithmetical  mean,  Now- 
ACKi  (Deut.  landw.  Presae,  SI  (1S94),  Xo.  5?,  pp.  518,  519).— k  discnssion  of  the  rela- 
tions bet\^een  the  lengths  of  the  adjacent  inttuiiodes  in  the  straw  of  small  grains. 
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Concerning  the  periodicity  of  root  gro^iirtli  in  plants,  A.  Wieler  (For8t,  Centbl., 
16  {1894),  No.  7,  pp,  SSS-349). 

On  the  germination  of  the  pollen  grain  and  the  nutrition  of  the  pollen  tube, 
J.  R.  Green  {Ann.  BoU,  8  (1894),  pp.  S25-228). 

On  the  study  of  gaseous  exchange  between  living  beings  and  surrounding 
air,  Berthelot  {Ann.  Chim.  et  Fhijs.,  7  (1894),  No.  2,  pp.  289-292). 

The  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants,  H.  L.  Russell  {Bot.  Gaz.,  t9  {1894),  pp. 
284-29S).^X  rdsum^. 

Intercellular  communications  of  lichens,  G.  Poirault  {Compt.  Rend.,  118 
{1894),  No.  24,  pp.  1362,  1S6S). 

Concerning  intramolecular  respiration,  N.  Chudiakow  {Landic.  Jahrb.,  23 
(1894),  No.  2  and  3,  pp.  333-389,  figs.  2). 

The  energy  of  living  protoplasm,  O.  Loew  {College  of  Agr.,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Bui., 
vol.  2,  No.  1,  pp.  1-22). 

Functional  individuality  of  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  J.  Demoor  {Bui.  Soo. 
Micr.  Belgium,  20  {1894),  pp.  36-40;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbl,  59  {1894),  No.  1  and  2,  pp. 
24-25). 

Pistillodla of  Podophyllum  stamens,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Toirey  Bui.,  (1894),  No.  21, 
p.  269). 

The  structure  of  the  pedicel  of  the  teleutospores  of  Puccineae,  P.  Yuillkmix 
(Bui.  Soe.  Bot.  France,  41  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  285-290).— A  description  of  a  Qew  spe- 
cies of  Uromyces,  U.  verrudpes,  accompaDies  this  article. 

Concerning  the  coloring  matter  of  sunfioiKrer  seed,  A.  Famitzin  (Arbeit,  bot. 
lab.  Akad.  St.  Petersburg,  (1893),  No.  6,  pp.  3;  aba.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  58  (1894)  No.  11,  p. 
379). 

Pmpose  and  result  of  plant  acclimatization,  Gunther,  Beck,  and  Mannagetta 
(  Wiener  ill.  Gari.  Ztg.,  19  (1894^  No  4,  pp.  144-154).— K  lengthy  semipopular  article 
on  the  subject. 

A  method  of  cultivating  anaerobic  bacteria,  W.  Lubinski  (Centbl.  Bakt.  u. 
Par.,  16  (1894),  No.  1,  pp.  20-25,  figs.  4). 

On  the  poisonous  action  of  dicyanogen,  O.  I^iOBW  and  M.  Tsukamoto  (College 
of  Agr.,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Bui.,  vol.  2,  No.  1,  pp.  34-41). — Effect  of  dicyanogen  on  various 
plants  and  low  animals  as  compared  with  effect  of  prussic  acid. 


METEOEOLOOT. 

Meteorology,  W.  Fbear  and  W.  S.  Sweetser  {Penmylvania  Sta, 
Bpt.  1892,  pp.  117-152, 161-167, 175-204).— "^h^  meteorological  work  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  during  1892  was  along  the  same  lines  as  in 
previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  30),  and  included  general  observations 
on  atmospheric  ^phenomena,  sunshine  records,  and  soil  temperatures. 
Monthly  summaries  of  meteorological  observations  and  weekly  crop 
reports  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  report,  and  the  detailed  record  of 
daily  observations  in  an  appendix. 
3714— No.  2 3 
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The  summary  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 

Summary  of  meteorological  observations. 


Barometer  (inches) : 

Moan 

Hi|?ho«t 

Loweflt 

Temperature  (°F.): 

Mean • 

Hi«he«t 

Lowest 

Annual  range 


Tear  1892. 


Winter  (Oct., 

1881,  to  Mar., 

1892). 


30.027 

30. 622  (Jan.  10) 

29. 285  (J  an.  6) 


47.7 
95 
-3 
98 

Mean  dally  ranee 18. 2 

„  ^  ..  .^^ 

3 
80.1 


(July  26)  . 
(Jan.  20)  -3 


(Feb.  18)  . 
(Jan.  6) 


41.08 

7.36  (June) 
2. 24  (June  27) 
139 


Greatest  daily  range 

Least  daily  range 

Moan  daily  relative  humidity  (per  cent) 

Kainfall  (inches) : 

Total 

Greatest  monthly 

Greatest  daily 

Nnmberof  days  ou  which  0. 01  inch  or  more  of  rain  fell 

Mean  percentage  of  cloudiness 62. 3 

Number  of  days  on  which  cloudiness  averaged  80  per  .  | 

cent  or  more 161 

Average  hours  of  stmshine  per  day 

WindTniiles):  , 

Total  movement 34, 810 

Maximum  velocity '29        (Jan.  26) 

Greatest  daily  movement j  445       (Dec.)    I 

Last  frost  in  spring I ! 

First  frost  in  fall 


Growing  sext- 
son  (Apr.  to 
Sept.,  1802). 


34.7 

62.8 

95        (July  26) 

24       (Apr.  25) 

-3       (Jan.  20) 

19.9 

36       (May  1) 

75.02 

20.93 

26.82 

2.24  (Jn 
79 
55.87 


>37) 


63 
6h.47min. 


Mays 
Sept.  2 


Principal  periods  of  crop  development 


Wheat; 

Sown  September  11-17,  1891. 

Harvested  July  10-17,  1892. 
Com: 

Planted  May  2. 


Oats: 

Sown  April  14-21. 

Ripe  July  'M. 

Harvested  August  7-14. 
Grass : 

Haying  begun  June  26-July  10. 


''The  winter  of  1891-^92  had  almost  exactly  the  same  mean  temperature  as  the  winter 
preceding,  but  had  a  minimum  temperature  a  few  degrees  lower.  Though  it  was 
slightly  less  cloudy,  it  had  a  snowfall  nearly  twice  as  great,  and  the  snow  covered 
the  ground  for  a  longer  time,  especially  daring  March,  although  the  early  winter 
was  open  and  trying  to  wheat.  Frost  occurred  on  May  8,  somewhat  injnring  the 
cherries. 

*'  During  the  growing  season  thetemperature  was  a  trifle  higher  than  in  1891,  butthe 
cloudiness,  rjiiny  days,  rainfall,  and  relative  humidity  were  considorab  ly  higher.  The 
amount  of  sunshine  was  very  nearly  the  same.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  5^  in.  on 
April  13,  retarding  oats  sowing,  a  cold  wave  prevailing  at  that  time.  In  latter  May 
cold  weather  prevailed;  heavy  rains  in  the  middle  of  jTine  lodged  grass  and  grain 
badly,  while  hail  injured  the  corn  of  the  neighborhood.  July  was  an  excellent 
growing  month.     Potatoes  and  corn  were  harvested  in  good  condition." 

Meteorological  summary  for  Ohio,  1893  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  52,  pp. 
145-156). — Notes  on  the  weather  and  tabulated  daily  and  monthly  sum- 
maries of  observations  at  the  station  on  temperature,  precipitation, 
cloudiness,  direction  of  the  wind,  etc.,  are  given;  and  for  comparison 
similar  data  for  previous  years  and  for  other  parts  qf  the  StatQ  fire 
added.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  results:  ^-^ 
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Summary  of  meteorological  obserrations. 


For  the  experimeut  stAtioii. 
1803.  i        For  6  vears. 


For  the  State. 


Temperature  («>  F.) : 

Mean 49. 3 

HigheBt '96 

Loweet -9    (Jau.  11) 

Kange 104 

Mean  daily  rangi' 20. 2 

Greatest  daily  range 45    (Aug.  9) 

Least  daily  range >3 

Cleardays 96 

Fair  days \  164 

Clondv  days i  105 

Days  rain  jTell I  129 

lUinfall  (inches) : 


Total . 

Greatest  monthly. 

Leaat  monthly .... 

Mean  daily 

Direction  of  wmd 


40.58 
6. 33  (Feb.) 
1.38  (July) 


SW. 


49.7 

99  (Aug.  8, 
-20  (Jan.  20, 
119 

19.  G 

46 


(July  7. 
(Jan.  6, 


'92) 
'89) 


112 
124 
120 
127 

41.69 
7. 89  (June,  '92) 
0. 37  (Oct.,  '92) 


S. 


For  11  years. 


50.1 

102    (June 
-24 
126 

21.7 

54.6 

1 
122 
12:1 
120 
113 

39.63 


1») 


50. 
108 


0.11 
SW. 


142 
20.8 
38.5 
0.5 

113 

123 

130 

130 

39.4 


(July  18, '87) 
(Jan.  25,  '84) 


(Jan.30.*8S) 
(Deo.  23, '83) 


0.11 


SW. 


»  July7,  »;  Sept.  7. 


»  Jan.  24,  Feb.  11,  May  26. 


Meteorological  observations  for  1893,  D.  B.  Brace  {Nebraska 
8ta.  Bui.  33jpp,  115-128^  142). — Tabalated  daily  and  moutbly  summaries 
of  observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind 
movement,  etc.,  are  reported.  The  summary  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 
Pressure  {iu.). — Highest,  31.09;  lowest,  29.05;  mean,  30.05;  range,  2.04; 
greatest  daily  range,  0.91.  Air  temperature  (^  F.). — Maximum,  98.7; 
minimum, — 17;  mean,  49.84;  range,  116.7;  greatest  daily  range,  46.8. 
Humidity. — Mean  relative,  08.7.  Precipitation  (in.). — Total  precipita- 
tion, 20.08;  total  snowfall,  15.7 ;  number  of  days  on  which  0.01  of  rain  or 
melted  snow  fell,  58.  Weather. — Number  of  clear  days,  165 ;  number  of 
fair  days,  123;  number  of  cloudy  days,  77.  Wind. — ^Total  movement 
(miles),  117,196;  maximum  velocity,  So]  average  velocity,  13.38. 

A  colonial  weather  service.  A.  McAdie  (Fop.  Set.  Monthly ,  1894,  July,  pp.  fiSl-337y 
figs.  2). — The  history  of  weather  forecsuit in g  is  reviewed,  and  it  is  suggested  that  by 
means  of  the  telautograph  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  simultaneous  records  and  draw 
weather  maps  at  the  same  time  iu  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Meteorological  observatioiia  at  Maasachusetta  State  Station  (Maasachuaeita 
State  Sta.  Bui,  62,  p.  I). — Notes  on  the  weather  and  a  tabulated  summary  of  observa- 
tions on  temperature,  precipitation,  and  direction  of  wind  for  the  5  months  ending 
May  31, 1894. 

Meteorological  obaervationB  at  the  MaasachuBetts  Hatch  Station  (Maaaachu- 
setia  Hatch  Sta.  Met.  Bula.  61-66,  pp.  4  each), — Daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  obser- 
vations at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station  during  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1894. 

Meteorological  summary  for  North  Carolina  for  April  and  May,  1894,  H.  B. 
Battle,  C,  F.  Von  Herrmann,  and  R.  Nunn  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Met.  Bula.  5.5  and 
56,  pp.  55-68,  7i^4).--Notes  on  the  weather,  and  daily  records  and  a  monthly  sum- 
mary of  observations  by  the  State  weather  service  cooperating  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  this  Department. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Weather  Review, 
S2{1894),  1,  pp.  45,  charta  6 ;  2,  pp.  51,  charts  6;  S,  pp.  49,  charts  7). — These  numbers 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  usual  topics. 
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sons. 


Various  studies  on  the  arable  soils  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  A. 

Pagnoul  (Terres  Arables  du  Pas-de- Calais j  Arrays:  1894 ^ pp.  128 j  fig. 
ly  map  1), — This  is  an  elaborate  report  on  investigations  of  the  soils  of 
the  region  of  Pas-deCalais  commenced  in  1886,  and  inchides  descrip- 
tions of  methods,  tabulated  chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  97 
soils  with  detailed  descriptions  of  samples,  accounts  of  investigations 
on  the  humidity  and  absorptive  power  of  soils  and  the  changes  which 
salts  undergo  in  the  soil,  and  practical  conclusions  deduced  from  the 
investigations. 

Methods. — In  sampling,  a  field  was  selected  which  was  typical  of  one 
of  the  classes  of  the  soil  of  the  territory  examined  and  samples  were 
taken  as  a  rule  down  to  a  depth  of  20  or  30  cm.  at  10  different  points, 
although  care  was  taken  not  to  go  below  the  surface  soil  in  any  case. 
At  the  same  time  data  relating  to  the  agricultural  value  and  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  were  collected. 

For  analysis,  the  nir-dried  soil  was  sifted  through  a  sieve  containing 
12  meshes  to  the  centimeter  (less  than  one  ei^'-th  mm.  in  diameter). 
The  residue  left  on  the  sieve  was  designated  gravel,  or  coarse  earth. 
In  order  to  separate  this  portion  completely  the  soil  was  shaken  up 
with  water  and  washed  through  the  sieve. 

The  method  used  in  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  clay  in 
soils  was  as  follows:  4  gm.  of  soil  was  introduced  into  a  tube  divided 
into  centimeters  and  millimeters,  about  35  cm,  long  and  1  cm.  in 
diameter,  a  little  lime  water  was  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  up 
thoroughly.  The  lime  water  used  for  this  purpose  should  register  25^ 
by  the  hydrometer.  The  volume  of  liquid  was  then  increased  to  200 
mm.,  shaken  again  for  2  minutes,  and  the  tube  allowed  to  lie  in  a  slightly 
inclined  position  for  6  minutes.  The  liquid  was  then  found  to  have 
cleared  appreciably  at  the  top.  The  line  of  demarcation  betweeii  the 
turbid  and  the  limpid  parts  was  generally  well  defined.  The  height  of 
the  turbid  portion  (or  "clay  degree")  was  about  25  to  26  mm.  with  pure 
sand,  45  to  GO  with  ordinary  loam  soils,  GO  and  above  with  very  heavy 
soils,  and  finally  about  200  with  very  strong  clays. 

For  rai>idly  determining  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil  about  10 
degrees  of  the  soil  was  introduced  into  a  special  carbonic  acid  apparatus, 
which  is  described  and  illustrated,  and  the  number  of  bubbles  of  gas 
evolved  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  counted.  By  check  observations 
on  pure  carbonate  of  lime  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding 
to  each  bubble  was  determined  and  the  rasults  applied  in  the  estimation 
of  carbonate  in  the  soil. 

Humus  was  determine<l  by  extracting  the  soil  with  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion and  comparing  the  (M>1or  of  the  extract  thus  obtained  with  a  stand- 
ard solution  of  caramel.    By  this  method  ordinary  soils  showed  a 
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"  humus  degree  "  of  15  to  25,  rich  garden  soils  over  50  and  woods  earth 
and  peaty  soils  over  400. 

The  soils  examined  were  classified  into  2  main  categories,  (1)  ordinary 
soils  containing  less  than  50  per  cent  of  humus,  and  (2)  those  containing 
more  than  50  per  cent.  The  first  was  divided  into  calcareous,  clay, 
and  sandy  soils;  and  each  of  these  further  divided  into  4  other  sub- 
divisions depending  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  lime,  clay,  and 
sand.  The  scheme  of  classification  is  explained  graphically  and  in  notes 
and  tables. 

For  determining  moisture  5  gm.  of  soil  which  had  passed  through  a 
sieve  containing  140  meshes  to  the  square  centimeter  was  dried  at  105o. 

For  the  chemical  analysis  50  gm.  of  soil  was  calcined  for  10  to  15 
minutes  at  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  destroy  all 
organic  matter,  and  then  treated  with  nitric  acid  by  gently  boiliirg  in 
a  flask  with  condenser  for  1  hour.  The  nitric  acid  was  prepared  by 
diluting  50  cc,  plus  one  half  the  weight  in  grams  of  the  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  previously  found  in  the  soil,  of  nitric  acid  to  a  volume 
of  250  cc.  The  solution  was  allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  100  cc.  taken 
for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  same  amount  for  lime 
and  potash. 

In  the  determination  of  phosphoric  aci<l  the  molybdate  precipitate 
was  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  precipitated 
with  magnesia  mixture  in  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  citrate  of 
ammonia.  The  ammonium-magnesium  ])hosphate  after  thorough  wash- 
ing was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (1  part  of  HNO3  to  9  of  water),  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia  added,  and  the  solution  finally  rendered  slightly 
acid  by  addition. of  1  or  2  cc.  of  acetic  a<;id,  using  cochineal  as  an 
indicator.  Phosphoric  acid  was  then  determined  by  means  of  a  standard 
uranium  solution  by  Halot's  method. 

Ill  the  determination  of  lime  100  cc.  of  the  original  solution  was 
boiled  in  a  flask  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  thrown 
upon  a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water,  the  washings  being  saved. 
The  precipitate  was  dissolved  upon  the  filter  with  a  boiling  mixture  of 
20  cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  20  cc.  of  water,  the  solution  precipitated  again 
with  ammonia,  boiled,  filtered,  and  washed  3  times  with  boiling  water, 
the  solution  from  this  operation  being  added  to  the  washings  of  the 
first  precipitate. 

The  lime  was  precipitated  in  this  solution  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  weighed  as  carbonate. 

The  potash  was  determined  by  precipitating  with  platinic  chlorid  in 
the  usual  way,  and  then  decomposing  the  double  chlorid  with  formate  of 
soda.  The  potassium-platinic  chlorid  was  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
9  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  ether  until  the  filtrate  was  perfectly 
colorless,  the  crystals  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
gently  boiled  with  4  or  5  cc.  of  15  per  cent  formate  of  soda  for  15  min- 
utes, adding  more  formate  if  the  decoloration  was  not  complete.    After 
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the  i)latiuum  had  settled  the  supernateut  liquid  was  decanted  on  to  a 
filter,  the  platinum  washed  with  nitric  acid  (1  part  of  acid  to  9  of 
water),  and  finally  with  boiling  water,  dried,  and  weighed. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  investigations  the  nitrogen  was  determined 
in  10  gm.  of  the  soil  by  combustion  with  soda-lime.  The  Kjeldahl 
method  was  adopted  afterward  as  more  rapid  and  equally  accurate, 
the  same  weight  of  soil  being  used  as  in  the  other  method. 

The  methods  used  in  some  cases  for  the  determination  of  magnesia 
by  means  of  uranium  solution  and  of  iron  by  means  of  potasi^ium  [>er- 
manganate  are  described  in  detail. 

In  determining  ammoniacal  nitrogen  20  gm.  of  the  air-dried  soil  was 
extracted  with  100  cc.  of  distilled  water,  50  cc.  of  the  liquid  di8tille<l 
with  magnesia,  and  the  ammonia  determined  in  the  distillate  by  means 
of  l^essler  solution. 

Nitric  nitrogen  was  determined  in  a  similar  extract  by  means  of  stand- 
ard diphenylamin  and  nitrate  solutions,  and  nitrous  nitrogen  by  means 
of  Griess's  reagent  prepared  by  dissolving  at  the  boiling  point  1  gni. 
of  sulphanilic  acid  and  1  gm.  of  naphthylamin  in  200  cc.  of  water 
containing  25  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  coloration  observed  was 
comi>ared  with  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate 
of  potash. 

Various  quick  methods  for  determining  the  amounts  of  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  lime  soluble  in  water  or  weak  regeants  are  also  noted. 

A  method  is  described  of  estimating  the  amount  of  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients per  hectare  of  soil,  taking  account  of  the  inert  gravel  and  coarse 
soil  which  are  not  included  in  the  chemical  analysis. 

Moisture  and  abaorptire  power  of  soils, — Investigations  relating  to 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  were  carried  out  in  vegetiition  pots  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  c>ourse  of  the  above  soil  investigations.  The  more 
recent  of  these  investigations  show  that  from  April  14  to  July  18  the 
subsoil  of  a  bare  soil  stored  up  12,058  liters  of  water  i>er  acre  and  that 
it  lost  5,813  liters,  showing  an  exccvss  of  0,845  liters,  which  is  greater 
than  the  average  monthly  rainfall  during  the  period.  The  evai)oration 
from  the  bare  soil  from  May  4  to  July  18  was  1 9,757  liters, from  a  covered 
soil  27,441  liters;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  stored  up  in  the  sub- 
soil of  the  covered  soil  7,699  liters,  as  against  only  2,716  liters  in  the 
subsoil  of  the  bare  soil.  The  subsoil  appears  to  be  a  reservoir  which 
stores  up  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  in  periods  of  heavy  rainfall 
and  gives  it  out  when  needed  in  periods  of  drought. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  removed  from  soils  by  leaching  with 
city  service  water  and  with  solutions  containing  nitrate  of  soda  and 
superphosphate  was  studied  in  the  following  manner:  An  iron  cylin- 
der 1.2  m.  long  and  2  dcm.  in  diameter,  terminating  in  a  cone  below 
fitte<l  with  a  rubber  tube  and  stopcock,  was  partly  filled  with  washed 
gravel  on  which  was  i)laced  20  kg.  of  soil  extending  to  a  height  of  about 
1  m.    The  liquids  were  poured  on  to  the  surfice  and  after  traversing 
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the  soil  were  collected  from  the  cock  below.  Tliese  solutions  were 
sabmitted  to  analysis  before  and  after  this  operation. 

The  result  shows  that  the  mineral  substances  especially  were  rapidly 
removed.  Chlorin  was  promptly  washed  out.  Suli)huric  acid  at  first 
appeared  in  the  drainage  water,  but  disappeared  after  10  days.  The 
proportion  of  this  substance  increased  after  the  addition  of  saline  solu- 
tions. The  proportion  of  organic  matter  was  considerable  at  first,  but 
gradually  decreased.  Organic  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen  were  always 
found  in  appreciable  quantities.  Nitric  nitrogen  was  washed  out  by 
pure  water  to  a  moderate  extent,  but  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
was  added  this  salt  appeared  immediately  in  the  drainage  water.  Only 
a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  was  removed  from  the  soil  by  pure  water, 
but  when  superphosphate  was  added  the  proportion  was  considerably 
increased.  Potash  was  washed  out  promptly  and  the  quantity  was  sen- 
sibly increased  by  adding  solutions  containing  superphosphate. 

The  changes  which  certain  chemical  compounds  undergo  in  the  soil 
were  also  investigated.  The  method  used  was  as  follows:  100  gm. 
of  the  soil  was  shaken  up  with  500  cc.  of  a  solution  containing  a  few 
decigrams  of  the  salt,  allowed  to  stand  15  hours,  and  filtered,  the  solu- 
tion being  analyzed  before  and  after  this  treatment. 

With  the  chlorids  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  it  was  found  that 
the  proportion  of  chlorin  remained  unchanged,  but  that  the  bases  had 
in  every  case  been  replaced  by  lime.  Ohlorid  of  calcium  and  sul- 
phate of  calcium  were  unchanged.  With  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  iron  the  sulphuric  acid  was  not  retained, 
but  with  the  first  two  the  bases  were  replaced  by  lime,  and  with  the 
third  by  lime  and  nitrogen.  With  sulphate  of  soda  the  sulphuric  acid 
was  not  fixed  and  the  soda  was  not  replaced  by  lime  to  any  apprecia- 
ble extent.  The  results  with  phosphate  of  x>otash  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  both  x)otash  and  phosphoric  acid  was  fixed  in  the  soil  and 
that  there  was  no  appreciable  replacement  of  potash  by  lime.  The 
results  indicate,  therefore,  that  phosphate  of  potash  may  be  used  on 
calcareous  soils  without  danger  of  loss  of  its  two  fertilizing  constituents 
in  the  drainage  water.  A  large  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
phophate  of  soda  was  fixed,  and  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  replace- 
ment of  soda  by  lime.  When  a  solution  of  superi)hoRphate  was  used 
the  phosphoric  acid  was  largely  fixed  and  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
filtrate  was  increased,  probably  on  account  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  in 
the  superphosphate.  From  the  solution  of  i)hosphate  of  ammonia  a 
large  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  about  half  of  the  ammoniacal 
nitrogen  was  fixed,  and  there  was  no  substitution  of  lime  for  the  latter. 
With  nitrate  of  potash  the  nitrogen  was  completely  removed  in  the  final 
solution,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  potash  was  retained,  its 
place  being  taken  by  lime.  Similar  results  with  reference  to  the  nitric 
nitrogen  were  obtained  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  the  soda 
was  not  replaced  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  other  bases.    Kitrate  of 
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lime  was  not  changed  in  any  revspect.  With  nitrate  of  ammonia  none 
of  the  nitric  nitrogen,  bnt  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ammoniacal 
nitrogen  was  fixed,  and  the  final  solution  appeared  to  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  lime.  The  soil  fixed  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  potash  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  it  was 
replaced  to  some  extent  by  lime.  Carbonate  of  soda  was  but  slightly 
changed  by  contact  with  the  soil.  With  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
lime  an  appreciable  amount  of  potash  and  a  considerable  excess  of  lime 
were  removed  from  th^  soil.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  appeared  to  be 
retained  by  the  soil  without  undergoing  any  transformation. 

Practical  deductions  regarding  the  use  of  fertilizers. — As  regards  the 
bearing  of  chemical  analysis  on  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  soils,  it  is  stated 
that  while  no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down,  it  appears  that  a  soil  which 
contains  less  than  5  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  more  than  60 
"degrees"  of  clay  would  be  benefited  by  an  application  of  lime.  The 
imount  of  lime  applied  should  vary  with  the  proportion  of  clay.  Soils 
rich  in  humus  should  be  liberally  limed,  and  in  peaty  soils  this  substance 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  productiveness.  The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron 
to  render  lime  soluble  is  also  suggested,  but  this  substance  should  be 
used  only  on  soils  comparatively  rich  in  lime. 

Soils  containing  less  than  0.1  per  cent,  or  4,000  kg.  per  hectare,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  as  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  D<§herain,  Joulie, 
Dellisse,  and  the  author,  will  probably  be  benefited  by  applications  of 
phosphates;  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Miintz,  this  limit  should  not  be  con- 
sidered fixed,  depending  largely  upon  the  assimilability  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  soil.  As  to  the  form  in  which  the  phosphate  should 
be  applied,  it  is  stated  that  if  the  soil  is  calcareous  superphosphates  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  If,  however,  the  soil  contains  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  lime,  superphosphates  are  likely  to  be  injurious,  and  a  phosphate 
containing  free  lime,  such  as  Thomas  slag,  should  be  used.  Precipi- 
tated phosphates  are  well  adapted  to  all  soils  which  need  phosphoric 
acid,  but  appear  to  i)roduce  best  results  on  those  which  contain  small 
amounts  of  lime.  The  natural  phosphates  are  used  to  best  advantage 
on  humus  soils,  and  should  be  applied  only  in  fine  ground  condition. 

In  regard  to  the  Uvse  of  potash,  less  definite  statements  can  be  made 
than  respecting  phosphoric  acid.  The  author's  investigations  indicate 
that  0.25  per  cent,  or  10,000  kg.  per  hectare,  is  the  limit,  above  which 
applications  of  potash  salts  will  not  prove  profitable.  It  appears  that 
X)lants  have  especial  power  of  assimilating  potash  in  insoluble  forms, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  supply  this  element  in 
the  form  of  soluble  salts. 

The  normal  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  good  soils  is  stated  to  be  about 
0.1  per  cent,  or  4,000  kg.  per  hectare.  Whether  soils  containing  this 
proportion  of  nitrogen  will  be  benefited  by  applications  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  condition  of  the  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  and  the  demands  of  the  plant  cultivated.    This  figure  is  given 
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BS  a  limit,  below  which  applications  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  almost 
always  indispensable. 

As  regards  the  form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  adapted  to  different 
kinds  of  soil,  it  is  stated  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  decomposes  readily 
in  highly  calcareous  soils,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  loss  of  nitrogen 
in  such  cases.  To  such  soils  organic  nitrogen  is  especially  applicable. 
This  form  is  also  adapted  to  very  light  sandy  soils,  in  which  the  nitrates 
would  be  rapidly  carried  away  in  the  drainage  water.  For  ordinary 
loam  soils  nitrate  of  so<ia  is  a  good  form  of  nitrogen,  provided  it  is 
applied  fractionally  as  required  by  the  plant  at  different  stages  of 
growth. 

Barnyard  manure  appears  to  be  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soils.  To 
liglit  soils  and  calcareous  soils  it  supplies  nitrogen  in  organic  form,  and 
to  heavy  soils  it  furnishes  nitric  nitrogen,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the 
material, it  furnishes  nitrogen  in  three  forms,  besides  supplying  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mineral  matter  and  increasing  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil.  The  very  qualities,  however,  which  make  this  material  so  gen- 
erally applicable  may  become  sources  of  loss  on  certain  soils.  The 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  may  be  lost  in  very  calcareous  soils  and  the  nitric 
nitrogen  may  bo  washed  down  by  rains  into  the  subsoil  of  very  light  soils. 
If  nitrification  is  too  slow,  plants  suffer;  if  it  is  too  rapid,  the  excess  of 
nitrate  maybe  injurious  to  the  plant  or  may  be  lost  in  the  drainage. 
The  rational  use'of  manure,  therefore,  in  ordinary  culture  is  attended 
with  more  diflSculties  than  that  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

Soil  temperatures,  D.  B.  Brace  {Nebraska  Sta,  Bui.  33^  pp,  129- 
141), — Tabulated  summaries  of  daily  observations  during  each  month 
of  1893  with  soil  thermometers  at  depths  of  from  1  to  3C>  in.  are  reportexl 
in  connection  with  the  readings  of  the  dry  bulb,  maximum,  and  miui- 
raum  thermometers.  The  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  during 
the  year  at  the  diffferent  depths  were  as  follows: 

Maximum  and  minimum  soil  iemperaturm  for  JS93. 


Air  (5  ft  Above  the  ground)  . 

1  in.  below  the  surface 

3  in.  bflow  the  surfat'o 

6  in.  IkjIow  the  surface 

0  in.  below  the  surface 

12  in.  below  the  surface 

24  in.  below  the  surface 

36  in.  below  the  surface 


I  Maximum. ,  Minimum. 


I 
F.  o  F. 

KM.  7  I  —17.5 

119.5'  -2.5 

114.0  I  —2.5 

5.6 


»H.  0 
87.0 
81.5 

'76.0 


33.9 
33. 4 
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Soil  temperatures,  W.  Fbeab  {Pennsylvanin  8ta.  Rpt.  1892jpp.  153- 
160,  205-228). — A  record  is  given  of  tri-daily  observations  daring  1892 
with  thermometers  at  the  surface  and  at  depths  of  from  1  to  24  in. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  observations  during  the  growing  season : 

Soil  temperatures,  April  to  September,  1892. 


Depth. 


Higbeat. 


Ataarface !  84     (July29) 

1  in.  deep 83     (July  29) 

3in.  deep ,  79     (July  29) 

Bin.  deep 78.5(Julv26) 

12  in.  deep |  75     (Julv  26) 

24  in.  deep ,  71     (July  29,  30)  . 


LoweHt. 


op. 


op.     I  op.     I 

32  (Apr.  10-12)..:  61.4  7.93 

:{3.5(Apr.  17) !  61.0  1  8.4U| 

32.5  (Apr.  1) '  61.3  '  4.82  I 

32.5  (Apr.  1) 61.1  ,  2.90  I 

33  (Apr.  1) 61). 9  I  1.30  I 

34  (Apr.  1,2)  ...  50.2  0.29  ; 


GrentcMt  daily  range. 


op, 
20      (May  31,  June  13). 
17      (May  31). 
11      (Apr.  3). 

8. 5  (Mav  2). 

5.5  (Apr.  3). 

2      (Apr.  3.  4). 


InvestigatiGiui  concerning  the  influence  of  plant  cover  on  the  temperature 
and  moisture  of  the  soil,  E,  Wollny  {Forsch.  Geb.  agr,  Phye,,  ^  {1894),  No.  1  and 
g,  pp,  15S-S02). 

A  preliminary  series  of  experiments  toward  the  amelioration  of  alkaline 
soils,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1893,  pp.  17-23,  pi.  ^).— Analyses  liaviiig 
shown  the  presence  of  magnesium  sulphate  in  samples  of  alkali  soils  from  Manitoba, 
experiments  were  undertaken  which  showed  that  the  addition  of  as  much  ))«  5  per 
cent  of  magnesium  suljihate  to  otherwise  fertile  soil  prevented  the  growth  of  peas 
and  com.  Carbonate  of  lime  appeared  to  correct  the  alkalinity  of  these  soils  to 
some  extent,  though  slowly,  while  lime  was  still  more  effective. 

Pentosans  in  soils,  G.  dkChalmot  {Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  16  {1894),  No.  S,  p.  S29).— 
The  results  of  determinations  of  humus  and  pentosans  in  three  samples  of  soils  are 
given  as  follows: 

Pentosans  in  soils. 


KindofHoil. 


WooilBofl 

Garden  soil 

Poor  sandy  soil. 


Humus. 

Per  cent. 
23.42 
9.85 
2.68 

Pentosans. 

Pentosans 
in  humus. 

Per  cent. 
0.75 
0.39 
0.04 

Per  cent. 
3.2 
4.0 
1.5 

The  presence  of  pentosans  in  soils  is  due  to  their  strong  resistance  to  putrefaction. 
Their  occurrence  in  humus  soils  has  already  been  noted  by  A.  Hebert  (E.  S.  R.,4, 
p.  87). 

The  geological  survey  of  England  and  Wales  (Jour,  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  ser. 
S,  5  {J894),  No.  18,  pp.  S86-394). — Excerpts  bearing  on  agricultural  soils. 
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The  action  of  the  gaseous  decomposition  products  of  deca]ring 
organic  matter  on  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates  of  lime,  J.  H. 

VoGEL  {Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1893,  pp.  66). — ^Tbis  is  a  second  report* 
on  investigations  undertaken  originally  to  determine  (1)  how  much 
nitrogen  may  be  fixed  by  gypsum  alone  and  mixed  with  free  or  water- 


'  The  first  was  published  in  Jour.  Laudw.,  36  (18 
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soluble  phosphoric  a<5id  (superphosphate-gypsum,  plain  superphos- 
phate, etc.)  when  an  excess  of  nitrogen  as  free  ammonia  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  present,  and  (2)  in  what  form  the  phosphoric  acid  is  after 
the  action  of  the  ammonia  in  either 'case.  The  method  employed  in  the 
latter  investigations  was  in  general  as  follows:  Four  grams  of  the 
phosphate  (with  or  without  gypsum)  was  shaken  up  with  a  little  water 
in  a  liter  flask,  decomposed  either  with  ammonia  water  or  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  sufficient  water 
added  to  make  the  volume  300  cc.  After  standing  24  hours  the  flask 
was  fllled  to  the  liter  mark,  digested  for  2  hours,  and  Altered.  The 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime  in  the  filtrate  were  determined. 
Five  portions  of  100  cc.  each  of  the  filtrate  were  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  platinum  dishes,  and  after  heating  one  half  hour  at  100°  C.  (which 
exi^elled  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  moisture)  the  residues 
were  weighed.  Two  of  these  residues  were  taken  up  in  water,  distilled 
with  soda  solution,  and  the  ammonia  in  the  distillat^e  determined  by 
titration  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  total  amount  of  ammonia  present 
in  the  filtrate  was  determined  by  direct  distillation  of  100  cc.  of  the 
filtrate  with  soda  solution.  The  other  three  residues  were  heated  over 
the  naked  flame  at  a  temperature  below  glowing.  The  residue  was 
again  weighed  and  its  content  of  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
determined.  Finally,  10  to  20  cc.  of  the  filtrate  was  evaporated  and  the 
residue  examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  object  of  these  operations  was  to  determine  (1)  how  much  of 
the  ammonia  present  in  the  filtrate  was  combined  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  how  much  with  sulphuric  acid,  (2)  how  much  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  was  in  the  form  of  monocalcium  phosphate  and  how  much 
in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  (3)  whether  gypsum  was 
present  and  to  what  extent. 

These  objects,  it  is  claimed,  were  attained  (I)  by  determining  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime  in  the  above  filtrate;  (2)  by 
making  the  same  determinations  in  the  evai)orated  residue,  in  which 
there  could  only  be  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  lime, 
possibly  combined  in  hydrated  monocalcium  phosphate,  the  three  phos- 
phates of  ammonia,  gypsum,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  (3)  by  driv- 
ing off  over  the  flame  the  phosphates  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  gypsum,  and  the  water  of  constitu- 
tion of  the  monocalcium  phosphate.* 

This  method  was  employed  in  numerous  experiments  testing  the 
influence  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  on  (1)  free  and  water- 


*  Immendorf  arfciies  that  under  the  treatment  to  whicli  the  residues  are  subjected 
quite  a  different  series  of  salts  is  formed;  that  the  reaction  under  these  conditions 
is  much  more  complex,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
composition  of  the  ignited  residue  as  to  that  of  the  dried  residue  or  from  the  compo- 
sition of  the  latter  as  to  that  of  the  filtrate  (p.  129). 
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soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  gypsum;  (2)  dicalcium  and 
tricalciuin  phosphates;  (3)  preparations  containing  gypsum  and  mono^ 
di,  and  tri  phosphates  of  lime,  as  well  as  of  iron  and  alumina;  (4)  the 
influence  of  gypsum  on  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  (5)  the  influence  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  on  free  and  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  as  free 
as  possible  of  gypsum. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  results  show  that  under  the  above  conditions 
the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  present  was  largely  converted  to  the 
citrate  soluble  or  insoluble  formfe,  while  a  certain  portion  still  remained 
in  the  form  of  soluble  phosphate  of  ammonia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ammonia  was  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  Gypsum  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  the  presence  of  water  converts  monophosphate  of 
ammonia  into  monophosphate  of  lime,  diphosphate  of  ammonia  into 
diphosphate  of  lime,  and  trix^hosphate  of  ammonia  into  triphosphate 
of  lime,  at  the  same  time  forming  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Where  pre- 
cautious were  taken  to  have  the  solutions  as  free  as  possible  from  gypsum 
much  less  soluble  phosphoric  acid  was  transfonned  to  the  difficultly 
soluble  forms  than  where  it  was  present  in  large  amounts.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  methods  and  results  in  studying  the  reversion  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  by  the  use  of  various  preservatives  in  the  manure  heap 
is  briefly  pointed  out. 

On  the  action  of  potash  salts  in  the  soil,  M.  HoLLRUNa  (Fiih- 
ling's  landw.  Ztg.,  43  (1891),  No.  13,  pp.  415-417).— In  the  report  for  1893 
of  the  Experiment  Station  for  Nematode  Control  at  Halle  the  author 
reports  the  results  of  pot  experiments  to  deternnne  the  action  of  the 
various  constituents  of  imtash  salts  in  the  soil  as  follows: 

(1)  The  commonly  applied  Stassfurt  potash  salts,  such  as  kainit, 
carnallit,  kieserit,  artificial  carnallit,  as  well  as  calcined  manure  salt.s, 
possess  a  comparatively  high  capacity  for  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the 
air  and  returning  it  to  the  soil.  This  property  is  possessed  in  a  less 
degree  by  sulphate  of  potash,  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia, 
carbonate  of  potash  and  magnesium,  and  chlorid  of  sodium.  Rock 
salt,  sylviuit,  and  calcined  kieserit  occupy  a  middle  position  in  this 
respect. 

(2)  The  most  active  of  the  associated  salts  are  chlorid  of  magnesium, 
sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  chlorid  of  sodium. 

(3)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mitigation  of  "beet  sickness'' by  the 
application  of  potash  salts  in  dry  seasons  is  to  be  exclusively  attributed 
to  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  associated  salts. 

(4)  In  dry  weather  certain  potash  salts,  such  as  kainit  and  carnallit, 
and  rock  salt,  improve  the  texture  and  fineness  of  the  soiL  Sulphate  of 
potash  is  entirely  inactive  in  this  respect. 

(5)  During  dry  periods  soils  fertilized  with  kainit,  carnallit,  rock  salt, 
chlorid  of  sodium,  and  also  with  kieserit,  artificial  carnallit,  and  cal- 
cined manure  salts  eagerly  seize  upon  atmospheric  precipitation  and 
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store  up  the  water  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil.  Soils  containing  sul- 
phate of  potash  behave  in  this  respect  like  soils  containing  no  potash 
salts,  which  drink  up  the  rain  very  slowly. 

(6)  In  dry  seasons  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  undoubtedly  does  more  to  mitigate  beet  sickness  than  the  hygro- 
scopicity  of  the  associated  salts  of  the  potash  fertilizers. 

The  production  of  manure  by  the  horse,  H.  P.  Armsby  (Penn- 
sylvania 8ta.  Rpt.  189J3jpp.  79-84). 

Synopnia, — Observations  on  a  number  of  horses  during  10  days  indicate  that,  making; 
allowance  for  manure  dropped  outside  of  the  stable,  a  horse  annually  produces 
about  12,500  lbs.  of  fresh  manure,  which  can  be  saved,  and  requires  for  bedding 
2,500  lbs.  of  straw.  A  ton  of  wheat  straw  economically  used  as  bedding  for 
horses  may  result  in  6  tons  of  fresh  manure,  but  is  not  likely  in  general  practice 
to  furnish  more  than  5  tons,  and  much  less  if  few  animals  are  kept  or  the  manure 
infrequently  removed. 

In  order  to  secure  data  for  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
profitable  for  farmers  to  **  haul  their  straw  to  town  or  city  stables  and 
take  the  resulting  manure  in  payment,"  two  experiments  were  carried 
out. 

"In  the  first  of  these  a  stable  of  8  horses~4  mares  and  4  geldings — was  experi- 
mented upon.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  they  were  bedded  with  fresh 
wheat  straw,  and  every  morning  as  much  of  this  as  was  wet  or  soiled  was  removed 
and  replaced  by  fresh  straw  in  the  evening.  The  animals  stood  on  a  clay  floor,  and 
were  in  their  stalls,  on  the  average,  18  hours  out  of  the  24.  The  amount  of  straw 
used  for  the  8  horses  during  the  10  days  was  1,238  lbs.,  which  is  equivalent  to  5,648  lbs. 
per  horse  per  year.  The  second  experiment  corresponded  more  nearly  to  the  condi- 
tions likely  to  prevail  in  city  and  town  stables.  It  was  made  upon  7  of  the  8  auimals 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  experiment,  viz,  3  mares  and  4  geldings.  The 
soiled  b<;dding  was  removed  daily,  but  that  which  was  simply  wet  was  spread  out 
and  allowed  to  dry  and  used  over  again.  In  other  words,  the  straw  was  used  as 
economically  as  possible.  There  was  used  in  this  way  for  the  7  horses  in  10  days 
483  lbs.  of  straw,  equivalent  to  2,519  lbs.  per  horse  per  year.  The  horses  were  in 
their  stalls,  on  the  average,  17.8  hours  out  of  the  24.  If  we  may  assume  the  condi- 
tions of  this  second  experiment  to  have  been  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  city 
stables,  we  may  take. as  the  basis  of  our  calculations  a  consumption  of  2,500  lbs.  of 
straw  per  horse  per  year  for  bedding  purposes." 

It  is  estimated  that  each  horse  produces  annually  12,667  lbs.  of  fresh 
manure  which  can  be  saved  (deducting  amount  dropped  while  at  work), 
worth  $13.65.  For  the  2,500  lbs.  of  straw  which  the  farmer  carries  to 
the  stable  he  carries  away  about  15,000  lbs.  of  manure. 

''It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  any  general  statement  as  to  whether  such  a 
transaction  would  be  profitable  or  not.  It  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  cost 
of  the  hauling,  which,  again,  would  depend  upon  the  distance,  the  facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading,  and  the  other  uses  to  which  the  teams  could  be  put.'' 

The  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  data: 
*'A  ton  of  wheat  straw,  economically  handled,  may  result  in  6  tons  of  fresh  manure, 
but  under  no  ordinary  circumstances  will  it  be  more  than  ...  5  tons. 

*'In  stables  where  but  1  or  2  horses  are  kept,  or  where  tlio  manure  is  infre<iuently 
hauled  away,  the  product  might  not  greatly  exceed  2^  tons  when  the  time  came  to 
remove  it."  -^  ^ 
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Influence  of  exposure  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  yard 
manure,  W.  Freab  {Pennsylvania  Sta,  Rpt  1892,  pp.  85-93). 

Synopsis. — The  results  of  experiments  oa  manure  stored  in  compact  heaps  in  an 
open  dished  yard  covered  with  puddled  clay,  and  in  a  shed  open  on  one  side  and 
wholly  above  ground,  while  not  conclnsivo,  indicate  that  the  average  loss  for 
the  whole  year  (summer  and  winter)  was  less  from  the  open  yard  than  from  the 
shed. 

To  aid  in  determining  the  comparative  economy  of  storing  manure  in 
covered  sbeds  open  on  one  side  and  wholly  above  ground,  and  in  oi>en 
dished  yards  covered  with  puddled  clay,  alternate  loads  of  the  manure 
produced  by  "  a  herd  of  about  25  cows,  a  few  steers  and  sheep  used  for 
digestive  experiments,  a  dozen  calves  and  10  horses,"  supplied  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  straw  and  sawdust  consistent  with  cleanliness, 
were  carried  to  the  two  heaps.  The  heaps  were  compacted  by  allowing 
the  cattle  to  run  on  them  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and  uniformity  was 
secured  by  allowing  a  few  pigs  to  work  them  over.  When  the  manure 
was  removed  to  the  field,  in  August,  two  sets  of  samples  were  taken 
from  each  heap,  one  chopped  fine  before  being  taken  to  tlie  laboratory 
and  the  other  left  unchopped.  Manure  produced  during  the  fall  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  when  hauled  to  the  field  in  February 
was  similarly  sampled.  The  samples  were  submitted  to  careful  analyses. 
While  the  results  of  carefully  checked  analyses  show  "  that  more  pains, 
in  sampling  manure  is  needful  if  the  results  are  to  be  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion; that  at  least  triplicate  sampling  is  desirable,  and  that  minute 
differences  are  just  as  probably  due  to  imperfections  in  sampling  as  to 
real  differences  in  the  general  substance  under  examination,"  they  also 
point  out,  with  more  or  less  definiteness,  that — 

''(1)  In  hoth  summer  and  winter  the  open-yard  manure  contained  most  moisture. 

''  (2)  In  summer,  the  greatest  loss  of  organic  matter  occurred  in  the  exposed  heap; 
in  the  winter,  though  the  duplicate  analyses  differ  widely  in  result,  the  reverse 
seems  true. 

'^(3)  Judging  hy  the  residual  amounts  of  potash,  the  open-yard  manure  suffered 
some  loss  hy  leaching. 

"(4)  The  results.,  so  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned,  agree  with  those  for  organic  mat- 
ter. It  is  therefore  evident  that  under  these  conditions  of  exposure,  although  we  have 
not  the  data  from  which  to  compute  the  absolute  loss  of  valuable  ingredients,  the 
manure  lost  relatively  moat  from  overheating— under  the  covered  shed  in  the  winter, 
hut  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer. 

''  (5)  If  the  expression  of  value  adopted  in  the  foregoing  table  is  accepted,'  the  loss 
from  the  covered  shed  in  winter  is  sliown  to  be  greater  than  the  gain  from  its  use  in 
summer,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  fiictor  of  the  cost  of  tlio  shed — which 
may,  however,  he  partly  covered  by  the  gain  in  comfort  of  the  animals  protect-ed 
from  excessive  heat. 

*'  Since  the  results  of  analysis  leave  so  much  to  be  desired  in  connection  with  the 
winter  test,  this  will  be  repeated." 

Experiments  made  elsewhere  are  reviewed  in  which  '*  the  results  in 
favor  of  covering  and  compacting  the  manure  while  fresh  are  very  pro- 
nounced, so  far  as  the  percentage  of  loss  is  concerned.    It  is  to  be 

'Nitrogen  10  cts.  per  pound  and  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  cach"^  ct».     T 
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observed,  however,  that  in  all  tliese  experiments,  other  than  those 
made  at  this  Station,  the  quantities  of  manure  used  were  the  mini- 
mum or  below  the  minimum  of  those  found  in  practice;  the  result  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  certainty  as  fully  representing  the 
average." 

On  the  question  of  the  conseryation  of  nitrogen  in  barnyard 
manure,  H.  Immexdorf  {Jour.  Landw.^42  {1S94),  No.  l,pp.  69-124).— 
This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  of  experiments  already  noted 
(E.  S.  It.,  4,  p.  964),  undertaken  in  view  of  the  controversy  which  the 
former  paper  evoked.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  critically 
reviewed,  special  attention  being  given  to  reports  of  Miintz  and  Girard* 
and  Holdefleiss,  and  original  investigations  are  reported  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  By  what  means  are  the  most  important  losses  of  nitro- 
gen occasioned  t  Where  and  when  in  the  more  common  methods  of 
treating  manure  are  the  greatest  losses  of  combined  nitrogen  to  be 
feared!  and.  How  can  wo  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  loss  in  the 
stall  and  in  the  dung  heapt  A  report  by  J.  II.  Vogel  on  the  action  of 
tlie  gaseous  decomposition  products  of  decaying  organic  substances  on 
phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates  of  lime  (p.  125)  is  also  discussed  at 
some  length. 

The  author  concludes  that — 

(1)  The  principal  cause  of  loss  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  handling  manure  is  to  be  found  in  the  volatilization  of 
ammonia.  The  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  plays  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant r61e. 

(2)  The  evolution  of  ammonia  begins  as  soon  as  the  manure  is  voided, 
and  is  esx)ecially  rapid  in  the  liquid  excrement.  A  considerable  loss 
of  ammonia,  as  well  as  of  gaseous  nitrogen,  may  also  occur  after  the 
manure  is  thrown  in  the  heap. 

(3)  Peaty  or  humus  earth  may  replace  with  advantage  a  part  at  least 
of  the  straw  generally  used  as  an  absorbent.  The  use  of  burnt  lime  or 
Thomas  slag  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  manure  should  be  entirely 
discarded.  Sulphate  of  iron  api>ears  to  possess  little  value  for  pre- 
venting loss  of  ammonia.  It  moreover  renders  the  phosphoric  acid 
of  the  manure  insoluble.  Gypsum  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  preserva- 
tive, large  amounts  being  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia  during 
energetic  ammoniacal  fermentation.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is 
without  eflfect  on  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  it  goes  into  solution 
too  slowly  to  act  with  the  necessary  promptness.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifiference  whether  gypsum  is  used  alone  or  in  combination  with 
dicalcium  phosphate;  but  when  mixed  with  water-soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  either  as  free  acid  or  as  monocalcium  phosphate,  the  volatilization 
of  ammonia  is  reduced  to  a  marked  extent,  and  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
mixture  which  results  has  a  decided  effect  in  retarding  ammoniacal 
fermentation. 
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As  regards  the  use  of  superpbosphate-g3T)8um,  it  can  not  be  stated 
positively  that  it  will  completely  prevent  loss.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  loss  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  by  the  use  of  this 
material.  On  account  of  its  acid  reaction  the  superpliosphate-gypsum 
is  specially  valuable  for  neutralizing  the  alkali  of  the  liquid  excre- 
ment and  thus  preventing  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Kainit  is  valuable  for  checking  ammoniacal  fermentation.  It  does 
not  entirely  prevent  the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  under  conditions 
favorable  to  this  reaction,  but  it  appears  to  retard  it  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  method  of  investigation  by  which  Vogel  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  when  superphosphate-gypsum  or  other  materials  containing  solu- 
ble phosphate  were  used  as  preservatives  for  manure  the  phosphoric 
acid  was  largely  changed  to  the  reverted  form  is  criticised  as  unreliable, 
and  results  of  experiments  are  adduced  to  substantiate  this  statements 

On  the  importance  of  liming  soils  deficient  in  lime,  I^aehrio 
{Fuhling^s  landw.  Ztg.,  13  (1894),  No.  1^,  pp.  581-55^).— Analyses  of  23 
soils  in  Schleswig  are  reported,  which  show  a  variation  in  lime  con- 
tent in  the  surface  soil  down  to  a  depth  of  200  mm.  of  from  0,108  to 
395,894  kg.  of  lime  per  hectare;  and  experiments  during  1893  in  liming 
tivo  of  these  soils  in  connection  with  applications  of  other  commercial 
fertilizers  are  also  reported.  The  results  show  that  both  sugar  beets 
and  beanS;  even  on  soils  containing  considerable  percentages  of  lime, 
were  benefited  by  applications  of  this  substance. 

The  after-manuring  of  soils  containing  residues  of  phosphoric 
acid  from  previous  fertilizing  with  phosphates,  A.  Emmerling 
(Landw.  WocJimbl.  Schles.  HoM.,  U  (1891),  No.  19,  pp.  301,  302).— A. 
brief  article  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  a  correspondent,  in  which  the 
author  recommends  that  soils  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  from  previous 
applications  of  phosphates  should  be  fertilized  for  the  following  crop 
simply  with  nitrates  in  order  to  get  the  highest  return  from  the  phos- 
phoric acid  present.  It  is  also  explained  that  lime  and  marl  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a  good  mechanical  condition, 
thus  retarding  the  conversion  of  available  phosphoric  acid  into 
the  insoluble  phosphates,  such  as  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina. 
Although  these  methods  will  not  restore  the  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
soluble  form  in  which  it  was  originally  applied,  they  will-  be  very 
eff'ective  in  rendering  it  available  to  plants. 

Methods  to  determine  the  availability  of  organic  nitrogen  in 
fertilizers  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  218-237, pi.  i).— The 
results  of  tests  of  the  method  of  pepsin  digestion,  reported  in  full  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1885  (pp.  115-131),  are  briefly 
reviewed.  The  conclusion  was  then  drawn  that,  although  this  method 
had  decided  value  for  distinguishing  betwe>en  inert  and  readily  available 
forms  of  nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers,  the  extent  to  which  it  furnished  a 
measure  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  nitrogen  *'  must  be  deternuned 
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by  vegetation  experiments  under  accurately  controlled  conditions,  in 
which  nitrogen  is  supplied  in  the  same  materials  which  have  been  tested 
by  digestion  experiments."  In  order  to  further  test  the  method 
employed  in  the  earlier  experiments  and  determine  the  eflSciency  of  the 
pepsin  now  found  in  the  market,  various  preliminary  experiments  with 
ground  bone,  dried  blood,  tankage,  dry-ground  fish,  ammonite,  cotton- 
seed meal,  castor  pomace,  linseed  meal,  and  pea  meal,  and  with  various 
cheap  ^^ammoniates  ^  used  as  adulterants,  some  of  which  contained 
leather,  were  undertaken,  which  showed  that  the  results  obtained  in  1893 
substantially  agreed  with  those  obtained  in  1885,  "  and  proved  that 
the  pepsin  solutions  used  in  the  two  series  of  trials  were  alike  in  their 
solvent  action.'' 

The  125  brands  of  fertilizers  analyzed  at  the  station  during  1893 
were  examined  by  this  method,  as  follows : 

*^  One  gram  of  the  mixed  fertilizer  was  washed  on  a  filter  with  about  250  co.  of  cold 
water  to  remoye  soluble  salts  and  the  residue  .  .  .  was  brought  into  a  150  cc. 
flask,  with  100  cc.  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  solution. 

"This  solution  was  prepared  by  mixing  5  gra.  of  Parke  &  Davis^s  pulverized  pepsin 
(guaranteed  to  dissolve  2,000  times  its  weight  of  coagulated  white  of  egg)  in  1,000 
cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  to  a  strength  of  0.2  per  cent. 

''The  flasks  containing  the  weighed  substance,  together  with  pepsin  solution,  were 
kept  for  24  hours  ioosely  corked  in  a  water  bath  having  a  constant  temperature  of 
40^  C. 

''At  the  end  of  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  hours  2  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  was  added. 

•'After  24  hours'  digestion  the  contents  of  the  flask  were  filtered  and  nitrogen  was 
determined,  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  in  the  washed  and  dried  residues.'' 

The  results  indicate  that  of  the  125  brands  105  were  above  sus- 
picion (60  per  cent  or  more  of  nitrogen  soluble),  12  near  the  danger 
line  (50  per  cent  soluble),  and  8  probably  contained  some  comparatively 
worthless  form  of  organic  nitrogen  (less  than  50  per  cent  soluble) ; 
but  *'  the  method  can  not  at  present  do  more  than  create  a  strong  pre- 
sumption for  or  against  the  quality  of  the  goods." 

The  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  above  unmixed  materials  rendered 
soluble  by  putrefaction  were  also  determined  by  a  method  of  which 
the  ft)llowing  is  the  perfected  form : 

"Into  narrow-necked  flasks  of  about  500  cc.  capacity  Were  weighed  duplicate  por- 
tions of  each  of  the  materials  under  experiment,  together  with  0. 12  gm.  of  tobacco 
ash,  which  had  been  slightly  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid  and  dried;  300  cc.  of 
water  from  the  city  service  i)ipe8  was  added  to  each  flask  and  the  contents  were 
boiled  briskly  for  an  hour.  Before  cooling,  the  necks  of  the  flasks  were  filled  with 
sterilized  cotton  plugs. 

''To  each  flask  was  next  added  0.05  gm.  sodium  carbonate,  sufiicient  to  neutralize 
any  free  acid  and  to  give  the  contents  an  extremely  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and 
finally  was  introduced  1  cc.  of  a  putrid  extract  from  a  mixture  of  rotting  meat  and 
manure. 

"The  flasks  were  placed  in  a  water  bath  which  was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature 
of  100°  F.  during  the  day  and  allowed  at  night  to  sink  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  which  did  not  vary  much  from  76^  F. 
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''From  time  to  time  tbe  flasks  were  gently  shaken,  and  after  21  days  their  contents 
were  Altered  and  the  residnes,  without  washing,  were  brought  back  into  the  flasks 
with  300  CO.  of  water  and  the  same  quantities  of  tobacco  ash,  sodium  carbonate, 
and  putrefying  solution  as  before  and  let  stand  for  52  days  longer. 

*'In  the  filtrates  just  mentioned  were  determined  both  the  total  nitrogen  and  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  volatile  when  distilled  with  magnesium  oxid.  .   .   . 

''To  conclude  the  experiment,  the  contents  of  the  flasks  were  again  filtered,  the 
residues  were  thoroughly  washed,  and  the  filtrates  with  the  washings  were  examined 
as  above  described.    The  nitrogen  of  the  residues  was  also  determined.  .   .   . 

"In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  dissolved  by  putre- 
faction during  7  months  does  not  agree  with  or  bear  auy  very  definite  relation  to 
the  quantity  dissolved  by  pepsin  solution. 

"The  most  striking  discrepancies  are  observed  with  ground  bone,  .  .  .  and  espe- 
cially with  the  samples  of  hard  raw  bone,  which  it  is  evident  are  likely  to  be  less 
finely  ground  than  the  steamed  or  soft  bone,  and,  if  pulverized  to  the  same  degree, 
are  less  easily  penetrated  and  dissolved  by  the  putrefactive  agencies.  .   .   . 

"The  nitrogen  of  cotton -seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  castor  pomace  was  quite 
readily  dissolved  during  putrefaction,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  with  jiepsin 
solution. 

"It  is  noticeable  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  two  samples  of  uudecorticated  meal  is 
much  less  soluble  than  that  of  clear  decorticated  meal  under  putrefaction  as  well  as 
in  pejisin  solution. 

"In  the  single  samples  of  fish,  blood,  and  ammonite  there  was  substantial  agree- 
ment between  the  results  of  the  two  methods.  ... 

"Lastly,  the  two  methods  of  determining  nitrogen-solubility  fairly  agree  in  the 
case  of  three  nitrogenous  materials,  known  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  as  appears 
below :" 

Comparative  nitrogeit-solubility  in  pej)8in  and  under  putrefaction. 


I  Nitrogen-aolability- 
Inpetwin   Under  pa- 


Bolation. 


I  P0reent. 

Tankage 87.7 

Ground  animal  matter 

Ammonite  A 


82.2 
41.8 


trefaction. 


Percent 
35.2-37.0 
4L5-42.7 
37. 1-47. 6 


111  tests  on  mixed  fertilizers  there  was  **a  pra<jtical  couformity 
between  the  indications  of  the  two  methods,  tliough  in  many  cases  the 
agreement  is  not  close." 

''While  the  pepsin  method  is  more  convenient  and  rapid,  the putrefaotion method 
might  be  regarded  as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  'natural'  method  by  which  organic 
nitrogenous  matters  are  disintegrated  in  the  soil  and  prepared  for  appropriation  by 
plants.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  putrefaction  gives  a  better  indication  of  the 
relative  value  of  fertilizers  as  a  nitrogen  supply  to  plants  than  the  pepsin  method." 

To  detennine  "whether  either  treatment  is  the  i)roper  criterion  of 
the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  fertilizers"  6  of  the  materials  exam- 
ined by  both  methods  were  selected  for  culture  tests.  For  this  purpose 
galvanized  iron  pots  6  in.  in  diameter  and  9  in.  deep  were  filled  with 
2,300  gm.  of  an  artificial  soil,  very  poor  in  nitrogen,  consisting  of  coal 
ashes  and  peat  moss  (5  per  cent)  mixed  with  4  gm.  of  Thomas  slag  and 
1  gm.  each  of  phosphatic  guano  and  muriate  of  potash. 
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"Four  pots  were  devoted  to  each  of  the  6  fortilizers.  To  the  soil  in  1  of  these 4 
pots  was  added  1  decigram  of  organic  nitrogen,  supplied  by  the  fertilizer  under 
experiment.  The  second  pot  received  2  decigrams,  the  third  pot  4  decigrams,  and 
the  fourth  pot  8  decigrams  of  organic  nitrogen." 

Water  was  carefully  poured  on  the  surface  of  each  pot  until  the  total 
weight  was  5,800  gm.  In  every  case  10  cc.  of  extract  of  garden  soil 
was  added,  and  a  dwarf  variety  of  corn  was  planted,  3  stalks  of  which 
were  allowed  to  grow  in  each  pot.  The  pots  were  watered  from  time 
to  time  with  water  from  the  city  service  pipes  filtered  through  a  Pas- 
teur-Chamberland  filter,  the  water  content  being  brought  to  40  per  cent 
and  not  allowed  to  sink  below  30  per  cent.  It  was  found  that  if  the 
water  content  sank  as  low  as  20  per  cent  the  plant  suffered. 

The  plants  were  "  small  and  imperfectly  developed,  and  produced  no 
ears  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  nitrogen,"  but  entirely  healthy 
and  thrifty  in  appearance.  When  they  had  finished  growing  the  crop 
in  each  pot  was  harvested  separately,  weighed,  and  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  determined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  availability  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  6  fertilizers  used — shown  by  pepsin  digestion,  putrefaction, 
gain  in  nitrogen  in  crop,  and  increase  in  crop,  all  expressed  in  per  cent 
of  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  best  fertilizer: 

Compariwn  of  peptic^  putrefactive,  and  culture  tests  of  arailability  of  nitrogen  in  differ- 
ent fertilisers. 


Relative  nitrogen-sohibilily  by  pepHiii 

Relative  nitmgen-solability  by  putrefaction 

Relative  crop-proilucing  jwwer 

Relative  gain  of  nitrogen 


A. 


5.1  I 
74  I 
02  I 
95  , 


B. 


32  I 

48  I 
57  1 
62  I 


C. 


36  I 
64 
W  I 
104 


D. 


E.    I  F. 


79 
87 
77 
75 


5» 

100  1 

60 

100 

39 

100 

44 

100 

**The  nitrogen  of  sample  E  shows  throughout  the  greatest  peptic  and  pntrefactive 
solnbility  as  well  as  greatest  crop-jiroducing  capacity,  and  with  one  exception  (C) 
has  given  the  most  nitrogen  to  the  crops.  Sample  B  has  yielded  the  least  soluble 
nitrogen  to  pepsin  and  under  putrefaction,  but  D,  in  the  culture  test,  is  least  effective 
as  a  fertilizer.  Samples  A,  C,  and  E,  which  vary  so  widely  in  the  peptic  and  putre- 
factive solubility  of  their  nitrogen,  manifest  very  little  difference  in  their  average 
crop-producing  powers  as  measured  by  either  the  crop  increase  or  gain  of  nitrogen 
by  the  crops. 

'*It  is  evident  that  the  tedious  vegetation  cultures  are  the  only  true  test  of  the 
availability  of  organic  nitrogen,  while  the  pepsin  digestion  may  give  useful  indica- 
tions but  can  not  be  depended  on  for  decisive  results. 

'*  If  opportunity  offers  it  is  purposed  to  continue  investigations  in  these  or  similar 
directions." 

Guide  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  Algeria,  F.  Dkbkay  {Paris:  J.  Challamel, 
1894 y  pp.  78,) 

How  can  the  farmer  conBerve  and  increase  his  supply  of  nitrogen?  J.  K^nig 
(Berlin:  Paul  Parcy,  third  edition,  pp,  184),  Revised  in  collaboration  with  £.  Hasel- 
hoff. 

The  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  stable  manure  and  of  green  manures,  J.  KCuN 
(Deal,  landw.  Presse,  SI  {1894),  Nos,  33,  34,  49, 51),  Digitized  by  Vj^^^^V  iC 
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Org;aiiic  and  ammonlacal  nitrogen — ^irrational  treatment  of  human  ezcrement* 
Maizi^rrs  {VEngraiSy  9  {1894),  No,  S7,  jp.  6S7), — An  argiimeiit  in  favor  of  more  gen- 
eral use  of  human  excrement,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  aud  dried. 

Sewage  disposal  and  river  pollution,  R.  F.  Grantham  {Tran9,  Surv.  Intt.y  S5 
(2893),  Xo8, 12  and  IS;  abs,  in  Jour.  Boy,  Agr,  Soc,,  1894,  June,  pp,  S4t-35S). 

Fertilizers  and  farmyard  manure,  W.  F.  Masse y  (Southern  Planter,  1894,  July, 
pp,  349, 330). — A  controversial  article. 

Should  farmers  mix  fertilisers?  J.  Goerz  {Country  Gent,,  1894,  July  6), — Argues 
against  it. 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  fertiliaers,  J.  J.  Sbldker  and  J.  Watson, 
jr.  {Jour,  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  13  {1894),  No,  5,  p.  5S3), — According  to  this  process,  which 
is  patented  in  England,  refuse  hair,  leather,  etc.,  (1)  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  digested  in  a  steam  jacket  under  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  The  acid  is  neutralized 
with  alkalies  and  phosphates  and  the  resulting  product  dried  out.  (2)  These  mate- 
rials are  mixed  with  dissolved  bone  or  superphosphate  and  digested  in  the  same  way. 

Simple  methods  for  detecting  adulteration  in  bone  meal,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  kainit  {Agl,  Gag.  N.  S.  W,,  6  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  J5in555).— Simple  tests,  not 
requiring  chemical  skill,  for  impurities. 

Fertilizer  inspection  and  analysis  in  Connecticut  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt, 
1893,  pp.  1-71). — This  is  a  reprint  from  parts  i  aud  ii  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
station  for  1893  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  pp.  777, 860). 

Fertilizer  analysis  and  valuation  {Maasachusetts  State  Sta.  Bui.  53,  pp.  2-^,  8). — A 
schedule  of  trade  values  for  1894  is  given  with  tabulated  analyses  of  78  samples  of 
fertilizing  materials,  including  compound  fertilizers,  bone,  and  ashes. 


FIELD  CHOPS. 

Field  ezperiments  with  com,  W.  G.  Latta  {Indiana  Sta.  BuL 
50,  pp.  43-53). 

Synopsis, — These  experiments  embrace  tests  of  time  of  planting,  length  of  period 
of  growth  for  com  planted  at  different  dates,  thickness  of  planting,  improve- 
ment by  selection,  depth  of  plowing,  depth  of  cultivation,  rotation,  residual 
effects  of  stable  manure,  and  effect  of  fertilizers.  Taking  in  most  cases  the 
averages  for  a  number  of  years  the  results  favor  planting  not  later  than  May 
10,  shorter  period  of  growth  for  corn  planted  late,  a  distance  of  from  lOf  to  13|  in. 
in  the  drill,  plowing  at  least  8  in.  deep,  shallow  culture,  rotative  cropping,  a 
notable  residual  effect  of  stable  manure  on  the  tenth  crop  after  manure  was 
applied,  and  an  increased  crop  yield  not  sufficient  in  the  first  year  after  the 
application  of  fertilizers  to  repay  their  cost. 

Ill  1S93  the  yields  were  low,  due  to  severe  aud  protracted  drought. 

Time  of  planting  (p.  45). — The  dates  of  planting  ranged  from  May 
1  to  May  30,  and  tlie  experiment  extended  over  5  years. 

Length  of  period  of  grotcth  (p.  40). — Results  for  1892  and  1893  with 
3  varieties  are  reported.  In  1893  corn  planted  June  14  to  16  ma- 
tured in  105  days;  that  planted  May  6  required  122  days. 

Thiclcness  of  planting  (pp.  46,  47). — With  rows  3§  ft.  apart  the  aver- 
age results  for  8  years  were  as  follows:  Stalks  lOj  in.  apart,  50.71 
bu.  per  aere;  12J  in.  ai)art,  49.30;  13|  in.  apart,  50.08;  16J  in.  apart, 
46.22;  19  J  in.  apart,  43.38.  in  1893,  contrary  to  the  results  of  previous 
years,  every  increase  in  distance  was  followed  by  an  increased  yield. 
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Improvement  by  selection  (p.  47). — This  experiment,  requiring  several 
years,  was  begun  in  1893. 

Depth  of  plowing  (pp.  47,  48). — The  yield  of  corn  for  3  years  on  land 
plowed  from  4  to  12  in.  deep  was  as  follows: 

Yield  of  corn  per  acre  from  deep  and  ahalU^w  plowing. 


Depth  of  plowinfi;. 


4to4|in. 

6in 

Sin , 

lOin 

12  in 


BtuheU. 

49.3 

49.1 

U9.8 

*49.6 

«4ff.7 


1892. 


Bushels. 

52.9 

58.9 

»60.0 

»59.7 

■61.4 


1893. 

Average, 

3  years. 

fusheU. 

Biuhels. 

16.1 

:».48 

13.6 

40.54 

J  17.1 

42.28 

«17.0 

41.76 

■17.5 

42.01 

1  Average  of  3  plats.  ■  Average  of  2  plats. 

''The  small  variatioDS  in  yield  in  1891  are  donbtlesH  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
plats  ha<l  been  plowed  8  in.  deep  in  previous  years/' 

Depth  of  cultivation  (pp.  48,  49). — On  land  plowed  aboat  8  in.  deep 
the  average  yields  per  acre  for  6  years  were  as  follows :  Cultivated 
about  1  in.  deep,  51.06  bu.;  about  2  in.  deep,  50.09;  about  3  in.  deep, 
48.73.    In  1893  deep  culture  gave  slightly  better  results  than  shallow. 

Rotation  (pp.  49-51). — 

*'On  one  series  of  plats  only  grain  crops  are  grown.  .  .  .  The  crops  of  this 
series  are  com^  oats,  and  wheat.  The  same  crops  have  been  grown  in  rotation  in  con- 
nection with  clover  and  timothy  on  an  adjacent  series.  The  crops  on  both  series 
have  been  grown  without  any  mannre  or  fertilizers  and  fully  harvested  and  removed 
in  every  instance.  The  yields  of  com  on  the  two  series  for  1893,  and  the  average 
yields  for  the  last  6  years,  are  as  follows : " 

Yield  pe9'  acre  from  rotative  and  successive  cropping. 


Crops  grown  in  rotation. 
Grain  crops  only  grown. 
Gain  from  rotation 


1893. 


I 


Bushels. 
22.2 

15.1 
7.1 


Average, 
6  yean). 


Bushels. 
31.09 
27.46 
4.53 


The  yields  of  another  series  of  plats  on  which  wheat  and  corn  alter- 
nated, with  and  without  fertilizers,  are  tabulated. 

Residual  effect  of  stable  manure  (pp.  49,  50). — On  land  which  has  been 
in  corn  continuously  since  1879  fresh  stable  manure  was  applied  in 

1883  and  1884,  the  total  quantity  being  about  50  tons  jjer  acre.    Since 

1884  no  manure  has  been  applied.  The  yields  on  the  manured  plats 
and  on  check  plats  not  manured  in  1883  and  1884  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Yield  of  corn  per  acre  from  manure  applied  in  1SS3  and  18S4. 


Year. 


1884. 
1885.. 
1886. 
1887. 
188g. 
1880. 


Manured. 

Un- 
manured. 

BushOs. 

Bushels. 

56.9 

47.5 

53.5            39.1    ! 

63.7 

42.2 

45.6 

26.4 

7.0 

5.5 

60.4 

62.1    1 

51.2 

38.1 

Incrcaae.i 

BusheU.  I 
9.4    ' 

14.4  I 

21.5  I 
19.2 

1.5 
8.3 
13.1     ' 


Year. 


1K91. 
1892. 
1893. 


Manured. 

Bui<hels. 
38.6 
37. 5 
33.1 
16.7 


Average,  11 
yeara 


Un 
manured. 

Bushels. 
31.0 
27.2 
26.5 
13.3 


^^me6  b^Kzipog'k 


Increase. 


Bushels. 
7.0 
10.3 
6.0 
3  4 
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Effect  of  fertilisers  (pp.  61-53). — ^This  experiment  was  begun  in  1889. 
Winter  rye  occupies  the  land  during  winter  and  is  plowed  under  in 
spring.  Light  and  heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  gave  about  the 
same  increase,  but  in  most  instances  the  use  of  fertilizers  was  not 
profitable. 

Obsenrations  on  the  growth  of  maize  continuoiisly  on  the  same 
land  [Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  286-300). 

SynopaUi. — Yield  in  dry  matter  of  plats  differently  fertilized ;  aniilyHes  of  kernels, 
cobs,  and  stover  grown  with  different  manures  and  fertilizer;  gain  or  loss  of 
fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  soil  by  4  years  of  manuring  and  cropping  with  com; 
determination  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  experimental  plats;  and  notes 
on  the  Dumas,  Kjeldahl,  and  Jodlbauer-Kjeldahl  methods  of  determining  nitro- 
gen. Thirteen  and  one  half  cords  of  hog  mnnure  per  acre  gave  slightly  larger 
crops  than  10  cords  of  cow  manure.  The  dry  matter  of  the  kernels  grown  on 
unfertilized  land  contained  a  smaller  percentage  of  albuminoids,  fat,  and  ash, 
but  a  larger  proportion  of  fiber  and  nitrogen- free  extract  than  the  grain  grown 
on  highly  fertilized  soil. 

A  continuation  of  the  work  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
station  for  1892  (E.  S.  K.,  4,  p.  906).  In  1890, 1891, 1892,  and  1893  plat 
A  was  fertilized  with  cow  manure  at  the  rate  of  10  cords  per  acre,  plat 
B  with  13 J  cords  of  hog  manure  per  acre,  plat  C  with  1,700  lbs.  of 
chemical  fertilizers  per  acre,  and  plat  D  was  unfertilized  since  1888  and 
1889,  in  which  years  all  the  plats  received  an  application  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  yields  i)er  acre  of  dry  matter  in  1893  on  plats  differ- 
ently fertilized  were  as  follows: 

Yield  per  acre  of  dry  matter  in  com  crop. 


Kernels 

Cobs 

Stover 

Total. 


Cow 
mauure. 

Hop 
manure. 

Chemical 
fertilizen*. 

Pounds. 

1,537.9 

308.5 

2,011.8 

No 
fertiliser. 

Pounds. 

2, 223. 0 

428.7 

2,  625.  3 

Pounds. 

2.171.8 

406.3 

2,441.4 

Pounds. 
748.5 
149.0 
1.379.6 

5, 277. 0 

5, 019. 5 

3,858.2 

2,277.1 

The  relative  yields  of  dry  matter  for  4  years,  the  yield  of  the  plat  fer- 
tilized with  cow  manure  being  taken  as  100,  were  as  follows: 

Relative  yields  of  dry  matter  in  C4)m  crop  differently  fertilized  for  4  years. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Average 


Cow 
manure. 

Hog 
manure. 

104.7 
92.9 

114.  C 
95.1 

Chemical 
fertiliBorH. 

89.5 
82.0 
98.3 
73.2 

No 
fertillBor. 

100 
lUO 
100 
11)0 

73.5 
65.9 
48.9 
43.1 

100 

102.2 

86.6 

60.1 

As  the  average  of  4  years,  hog  manure  gave  results  slightly  better 
than  cow  manure,  chemical  fertilizers  nearly  seven  eighths  as  much,  and 
the  unfertilized  plat  only  three  fifths  as  much  as  the  plat  manured  with 
cow  manure.  ^g,.^^, by  vji^^^ic 
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Taking  the  average  composition  of  the  crop  for  4  years,  the  dry  mat- 
ter of  the  kernels  grown  on  the  unfertilized  plat  contained  a  smaller 
percentage  of  albuminoids,  fat,  and  ash,  but  a  higher  percentage  of  fiber 
and  nitrogen-free  extract,  than  the  grain  grown  with  the  aid  of  cow 
manure,  a  deficiency  of  fertilizing  materials  having  affected  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  supplied  in  manures  and  removed  in  the 
crops,  the  plus  sign  indicating  that  the  manures  supplied  more  than 
the  crops  removed  and  the  minus  sign  that  the  manures  afforded  less 
fertilizing  material  than  the  crops  removed : 

Enrichment  or  improvement  of  soil  by  6  yeartf  manuring  and  croppinfji  of  corti. 


Cow  manure. 


After  5  Team'  cropping 

Applied  in  1893 

Taken  off  in  crop  of  1893 

Exce«ii  (  +  )  or  aeficiency   (— )  after  6 
yeara'  cropping 


Nitrogen. 


Pounds. 

-t-494.5 

286.3 

74.6 

+706.2 


Phoft- 
phorio 
acid. 


Potasb. 


I'ounda.  rounds, 

4-447.0  +440.4 

136.4  I  204.5 

21.6  ;  74.4 


Hog  manure. 


Nitrogen. 


Phoa- 
pboric 
acid. 


Pounds. 

+855.0 

419.9 

61.7 


+561.8  I     +570.5    +1,207.8 


Potaab. 


Pounds.  Pounds. 

f  1,766. 4  +43.4 

586.5  '            72.4 

22. 9  47. 3 


+2, 330.  0 


Fertilizer  chemicalB. 

'     PhoB-    I 

Nitrogen. I    phoric      Potasb. 

acid. 


AfterSyean'  cropping 

Appliedin  1893 

Taken  off  in  crop  of  1893 

Ezccas  (-f )  or  deficiency  (— )  after  6 
years'  cropping 


Pounds. 

+ 184. 1 

172. 0 

55.2 

+300.9 


Pounds. 
+536.7  j 
162.0 
15.4  I 


Poundi. 

+95.9 

69.0 

35.5 


No  fertilizer. 

I     Pbo9- 

Nitrogen.i    phoric 

1     acid. 


+683.3       +129.4       —256. 


Pounds.  , 

-227.1  I 

00.0  ' 

29.8  I 


Pounds. 

4-82.  5 

UO.O 

8.9 

H-73.6 


+  68.5 


Potasb. 


Pounds. 

—29.3 

00.0 

10.7 

—40.0 


Analysesof  samples  of  soil  taken  October  6, 1891,  give  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  plats  variously  fertilized  in  the  two  preceding  seasons: 

Nitrogen  per  acre  in  plats  differently  fertilized. 


Surface  soil,  8 in.. 
Sabaoil.  8tol6in. 
Snb(i4>il,  16  to  24  in 
Subsoil.  24  to  32  in 


Cow 
manure. 


rounds.    ; 
3,020  I 
877 
480  I 
•    237 


Hog 
manure. 


j   Chemical  i 
I  fertilizera. 


Poftnds. 
3,  728  i 
1,8.11 


Poundit. 
3.458  : 
1,403  I 

394  { 


No  fertili- 
zer. 


Pounds. 
2,939 
714 
285 


I 


The  Dumas,  Kjeldahl,  and  Jodlbauer-Kjeldahl  methods  of  determin- 
ing nitrogen  were  compared,  and  the  agreement  of  results  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  chemist. 

Experiments  on  meadows  made  at  the  Pmnpherston  (Scotland) 
Experiment  Station,  A.  P.  Aitkkn  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agh  Soc, 
Scotland  J 1894^  pp.  385-409). — Seed  of  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers 
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was  sown  in  1887  on  land  which  in  that  year  and  in  the  preceding  year 
had  not  been  fertilized.  Beginning  with  1888,  fertilizers  were  annually 
applied  to  some  of  the  plats  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  36  lbs. 
per  acre  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen,  either  alone  or  in 
combination. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  season  that  the  full  effect  of  the  manures 
upon  the  botanical  composition  of  the  meadow  was  fully  apparent,.and 
the  conclusions  regarding  the  effect  of  manure  are  drawn  largely  from 
the  average  results  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the  experi- 
ment. Perennial  rye  grass  in  these  years  constituted  but  a  small  pro 
portion  of  the  plants,  and  the  action  of  special  manures  on  this  spe 
cies  was  not  notable.  Orchard  grass,  more  abundant  than  any  other 
plant,  required  for  vigorous  growth  a  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen,  potash, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  its  most  imperative  need  being  for  phosphoric 
acid,  especially  in  the  form  of  soluble  phosphate.  Apparently  com- 
bined sulphuric  acid  was  favorable  to  its  growth.  Timothy  was  most 
responsive  to  nitrogen  and  then  to  potash,  the  want  of  phosphoric 
acid  being  less  felt  than  that  of  the  other  two  constituents.  Dog's-tail 
grass  flourished  best  on  the  poorest  plats,  and  it  grew  relatively  well 
on  those  well  supplied  with  insoluble  phosphates.  Its  shallow  root 
system  probably  enabled  it  to  utilize  these  to  a  greater  extent  than  more 
deeply  rooted  grasses  were  able  to  do.  In  wet  seasons  it  was  relatively 
abundant,  but  the  proportion  of  dog's-tail  grass  to  oitshard  grass 
decreased  very  largely  in  hot  and  dry  summers.  Kough-stalked 
meadow  grass  and  Kentucky  blue  grass  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  want 
of  nitrogen  so  much  as  most  grasses;  the  latter  developed  a  deeper 
root  system  than  the  former.  The  fescue  grasses  showed  no  special 
preference  for  any  one  fertilizing  constituent.  With  their  deep  root 
system  they  were  less  dependent  than  most  grasses  on  top  dressings 
and  were  able  to  endure  in  a  noteworthy  manner  the  long  continued 
drought  of  1893. 

After  a  few  years  the  only  clover  growing  on  the  plats  was  white 
clover.  This  clover  was  at  its  best  when  i)ota8h  was  applied,  and  failed 
when  potash  was  wanting.  When  insoluble  nitrogenous  manures  were 
applied  white  clover  was  thrifty,  but  when  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen 
were  used  the  i)lats  were  deficient  in  clover.  This  plant  showed  no 
special  preference  ibr  any  one  form  of  phosphoric  acid  except  Thomas 
slag,  the  favorable  effect  of  which  was  probably  due  to  its  content  of 
lime. 

Ezperiments  with  oats,  W.  O.  Latta  [Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  50^  pp. 
53-55), — Of  7  varieties  grown  from  1  to  7  years.  White  Bonanza  gave 
the  largest  average  yield. 

In  an  experiment  on  thickness  of  seeding  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  and 
12  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  were  used;  8  pecks  gave  the  highest  average 
yield  for  8  years,  but  10  jiecks  is  recommended  when  oats  are  sown 
among  cornstalks.  ^  , 
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The  economical  manuring  of  the  turnip  crop,  A.  P.  Aitken 
{Trans.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland,  1894,  pp.  435-447).— Thi% 
experiment  was  conducted  on  a  number  of  Scottish  farms  in  1893. 
Equal  values  of  the  different  combinations  of  fertilizers  were  applied 
to  each  plat.  Superphosphate  was  more  effective  than  Thomas  slag, 
and  the  latter  gave  better  results  than  fine-ground  bone.  A  combi- 
nation of  superphosphate  and  slag  was  more  effective  than  any  single 
phosphatic  fertilizer.  No  advantage  resulted  from  tlie  use  of  more  than 
1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  In  1893,  in  which  the  first  two 
months  of  the  growing  season  were  very  dry  and  the  remainder  of  the 
season  very  wet,  sulphate  of  ammonia  proved  superior  to  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  author  recommends  for  turnips  a  mixture  of  these  two  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers  in  combination  with  a  mixed  phosphatic  fertilizer. 

The  ripening  of  wheat,  N.  Passeeini  {8taz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  26 
{1891)^  Ko.  2j  pp.  138-150).  —The  author  conducted  this  investigation  in 
1893  on  two  varieties  of  wheat-  Daily  determinations  of  the  weight 
of  100  grains,  and  of  the  organic  matter,  water,  and  asli  contained  in 
the  same,  were  made  from  June  9  to  July  8,  inclusive. 

The  weight  of  100  grains  increased  quite  regularly  until  June  21-22,  at 
which  time  the  grains  had  assumed  the  color  denoting  ripeness.  After 
this  time  there  was  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  seed. 
The  dry  matter  in  the  grain  reached  its  maximum  weight  2  to4  days  after 
the  seed  reached  the  maximum  weight,  then  it  decreased  slightly. 

The  composition  of  the  grain  at  different  dates  showed  that  a  notable 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  water  followed  close  upon  a  rise  of  sev- 
eral degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

With  one  variety  the  best  date  for  cutting  was  found  to  be  June 
19-23,  at  which  time  the  heads  showed  no  trace  of  green  color,  while 
the  seed  were  still  turgid  and  moist.  This  yield  was  decreased  by  7  per 
cent  when  the  harvesting  was  done  June  30  to  July  7.  With  the  other 
variety  the  loss  from  harvesting  late  was  14  j)er  cent.  The  conclusion 
drawn  is  that  wheat  should  be  harvested  when  the  ears  are  yellow,  but 
before  the  straw  has  lost  the  green  color. 

Rational  selection  of  wheat  for  seed,  H.  L.  Bolley  (Forth 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  13,  pp.  4-26,  figs.  8). — A  general  discussion  of  wheat- 
growing  in  North  Dakota  and  of  selection  of  seed  wheat.  The  per- 
centage of  germination  and  the  yield  of  wheat  from  normal  seed  and 
from  seed  frosted,  winter  bleached,  immature,  and  heated  in  the  bin 
are  tabulated.  The  yield  from  normal  seed  was  much  larger  than  that 
from  seed  injured  in  any  way.  For  example,  in  one  instance  the  crop 
from  seed  frosted  before  maturity,  was  to  the  crop  from  normal  seed, 
as  113:194.9.  Normal  seed  and  injured  seed  gave  i)ractically  the  same 
weights  for  the  same  volume  of  grain.  Smutted  wheat,  however^ 
weighed  slightly  less  for  a  given  volume  than  sound  wheat.  The  author 
recommends  the  selection,  by  means  of  a  fanning  mill,  of  large  fjrains  for 
seed.  ^  T 
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Field  experiments  at'O-rignon,  France,  from  1890  to  1893,  J. 

DUPONT  {Ann.  Agron.,  20  (1894),  No.  3,  pp.  137-156;  No.  5,  pp.  229- 
247). — The  very  favorable  residual  effect  of  staUle  manure  is  empha- 
sized by  the  results  of  these  experiments.  Neither  direct  applications 
of  stable  manure  nor  of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  yields  of  wheat  equal  to 
those  secured  where  stable  manure  had  been  applied  to  preceding  crops. 

Soluble  phosphates  were  especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
on  exhausted  soil.  However,  they  exercised  no  such  advantageous 
influence  on  oats,  probably,  the  author  suggests,  because  oats  with  a 
stronger  feeding  power  were  able  to  utilize  difficultly  soluble  phos- 
phates in  the  soil  and  could  thus  dispense  with  applications  of  soluble 
phosphates  which  on  exhausted  soil  were  necessary  for  wheat. 

Soluble  phosphates  were  not  specially  beneficial  to  clover,  the  growth 
of  which  was  chiefly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  organic  matter  accu- 
mulated in  the  soil  as  the  result  of  previous  applications  of  stable 
manure. 

In  the  rotation  adopted  at  the  station  clover  was  sown  with  oats,  and 
succeeded  best  when  sown  with  the  early  varieties.  Experiments  in 
manuring  hemp  were  conducted,  but  this  crop  did  not  succeed. 

Even  in  the  fourth  year,  after  the  sod  of  a  temporary  meadow  was 
plowed  under,  there  was  apparently  an  injurious  effect  on  the  wheat 
crop,  but  none  on  the  oat  crop.  A  drought  occurring  in  April  and 
May  injured  the  crop  of  oats  more  than  the  crop  of  wheat,  due  doubt- 
less to  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  wheat  penetrated  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  70  in.,  while  the  roots  of  oats  reached  to  only  44  in. 

The  lodging  of  oats  was  less  injurious  than  the  lodging  of  wheat 
occurring  at  the  same  time. 

Pollinatioxi  of  cereals,  A.  N.  M'Alpine  {Trana.  Highlavd  and  Agh  Soc,  Scotland, 
1894ypp.  133-170,  pU.  13), — This  is  an  illustrated  article  on  the  improvement  of  cereals 
by  selection  and  crossing.  Rimpaa's,  Carter's,  Maund's,  and  Raynbird's  results  are 
briefly  noticed,  and  the  methods  and  results  of  the  work  of  Messrs.  Garton  in  cross- 
ing varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  detailed  at  length. 

InvestigationB  conoeming  the  root  growth  of  agricultural  plants  In  its  phys- 
iological and  cultural  relations,  II,  C.  Khaus  (Forsch.  Geh.  agr.  Phtfa,,  ^  (/^5rf), 
Ko,  1  and  S,  pp,  55-103). 

Pastel,  or  woad  (Isatis  tinotoria)  as  a  forage  plant,  E.  Schribau^c  {Prog.  Agr. 
et  ViLyll  {1894),  No,  2Sy  pp,  601-604).— k  record  of  pot  oxperim«nt8  made  in  1893-'M 
in  growing  pastel  on  different  soils,  and  a  popular  discussion  of  the  plant. 

Bzperiments  with  varieties  of  potatoes  at  Sobieszyn,  Russia,  in  1893,  A. 
Skmpotowski  {Deut.  landw.  Presne,  ^1  {1894),  No.  54,  pp.  533,  534),—\\ii\A  and  starch 
content  of  11  varieties. 

Second-crop  potatoes,  W.  F.  Massky  (Rural  Neto  Yorker,  1894,  Julff  14, p.  440). 

The  future  of  the  American  sugar  industry,  W.  C.  Fitzsimmons  (Irrigation  Age, 
6  (1894),  No  6,  pp,  '264-256,  map  1). — A  popular  article  on  sugar-beet  raising  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  map  showing  the  profitable  regions. 

Experiments  in  growing  tobacco  with  different  fertilizers  in  1892  and  1893, 
S.  W.  Johnson  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  112-144),— Thin  is  a  reprint  from 
part  11  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1893  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  pp.  863, 8a5). 
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The  'wood  vetch  (Viola  dumentorum),  (Deut.  landw,  Presae,  SI  {1894)  y  No.  50,  p, 
501). — Brief  notes  on  its  growth,  with  illofitration,  and  on  its  chemical  compoeition. 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  winter  wheat  in  Russian  Poland,  A.  Srmpo- 
TOW8KI  (Deiii.  landw.  Preeae^gl  {1894),  No.  47,  p.  467). 


HOETICTJLTTJEE. 

Tomatoes,  J.  F.  C.  DuPre  {South  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  16 j  pp.  11). — 
Descriptive  notes  on  45  varieties  tested,  with  brief  mention  of  the  soil 
and  methods  of  culture  employed.  The  plants  were  set  3^  to  4  fb.  apart 
in  4-fb.  rows,  in  a  sandy  loam  well  mixed  with  compost.  Early  Ruby, 
Ghemin,  and  Hathaway  Excelsior  are  recommended  as  early  varieties, 
and  for  a  general  crop  Matchless,  Mitchell  New,  Stone,  Red  Cross, 
Dwarf  Champion,  Golden  Sunrise,  and  Acme. 

The  boll,  or  corn,  worm  (JSeliothis  armigera)  destroyed  one  fourth  of 
the  early  crop.  Burying  the  infected  fruit  is  advised  for  this  and  the 
black  rot. 

Tabulated  data  are  given  for  30  varities. 

Investigations  of  California  olives  and  olive  oils,  A.  P.  Hayne 
{California  Sta.  Bui.  104, pp.  IG^fig.  1). 

Synopsis. — Researches  into  the  olive  and  olive-oil  industry  in  California,  chiefly  the 
latter  phase  being  examined.  The  maturity  and  the  time  for  the  picking  of 
olives  were  looked  into^  and  various  machines  for  obtaining  the  oil  were  tested. 
The  methods  employed  are  detailed,  and  tables  given  showinn:  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  29  varieties  represented  by  many  samples. 

Results  of  preliminary  investigations  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  olives 
to  be  grown  in  California  for  pickling  aud  oil.  Sixty-seven  samples  of 
olives  were  received  from  10  different  regions,  10  of  them  being  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  making  oil. 

Polymorpha,  averaging  13  olives  to  100  gm.  and  83  per  cent  of  flesh, 
is  recommended  as  a  good  variety  to  pickle. 

It  is  advised  that  the  olives  for  oil  be  gathered  when  they  are  red, 
without  vvaitiug  for  them  to  become  black,  as  is  usually  the  custom,  for 
the  oil  from  the  black,  overripe  fruit  has  a  '^greasy  ^  or  "lardy"  taste, 
is  more  apt  to  "cloud''  and  deposit  a  sediment,  and  solidifies  at  45^, 
while  the  oil  of  the  others  remains  clear  and  fluid  down  to  35o.  Oil 
from  olives  grown  on  gravelly,  light,  well-drained  soils,  as  on  hillsides, 
proved  superior  to  that  of  olives  from  rich  bottom  lands. 

It  was  found  that  olives  should  be  made  use  of  soon  after  being 
gathered,  as  they  undoubtedly  deteriorate  in  storage,  and  if  olives  are 
caught  by  frost  they  should  be  picked  and  crushed  for  oil  within  3 
days,  as  otherwise  the  decomposing  tissue  greatly  injures  the  flavor  of 
the  oil. 

For  crushing  the  olives,  preparatory  to  pressing  out  the  oil,  two 
machines  were  imported  from  Spain,  a  "pitter"  and  a  "crusher,"  but 
they  proved  unsatisfactory  and  a  small  fruit-juice  press  was  used,  con- 
sisting of  an  endless,  tapering  screw  inclosed  in  a  conical  sleeve,    In 
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pressing  the  mass  of  pulp,  pits,  skins,  oil,  and  water  was  divided  into 
251b.  packages  and  wrapped  in  sail  cloth,  which  was  found  cheai>er 
and  preferable  to  the  grass  mats  used  in  Europe.  The  mingled  oil  and 
water  from  the  pressing  were  separated  by  an  apparatus  devised  at  the 
stiition,  being  allowed  to  flow  into  a  tank  about  4  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  inlet  was  near  the  bottom,  and  just  below  it  a  series 
of  jets  of  water  washed  impurities  out  of  the  oil,  which  rose  to  the  top 
and  was  drawn  off  by  a  stopcock,  the  height  of  the  water  being  regu- 
lated by. another  stopcock  and  an  escape  pipe.  The  oil  was  clarified  by 
filtration,  experiments  being  made  with  cotton  batting,  glass  wool, 
asbestos,  and  filter  i>aper.  Only  the  last  was  found  to  be  adapted, 
and  frequently  two  filtrations  were  necessary. 

The  same  variety  was  found  to  vary  in  different  localities  in  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  flesh  and  percentage  of  oil,  and  tables  are  given 
showing  the  analyses.  Eubra  varied  the  most  in  amount  of  oil,  there 
being  over  20  per  cent  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
found. 

Mission,  Manzanillo,  and  Nevadillo  Blanco  are  recommended  as  oil 
producers,  and  Bedding  Picholine  is  considered  unworthy  of  the  place  it 
has  in  the  plantations,  as  its  fruit  is  small  and  *' greasy"  and  possesses 
large  pits. 

The  investigations  are  to  be  continued  another  year. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  In  1893,  F.  H.  Burnette,  G.  Watson,  and  W.  C.  Stibbs 
{Louisiana  Stas,  linl,  27  {2d  aer.)ypp.  876-950). — Results  of  the  your  at  the  Baton 
Konge,  C -alhouu,  aud  Audubon  Park  Stations.  Notes  are  given  on  the  yields  and  cul- 
tivation, and  particularly  of  the  fertilizing  where  done.  There  were  tested  several 
varieties  each  of  asparagus,  hush  beans,  pole  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  celery,  corn, 
cucumbers,  endive,  eggplants,  leek,  lettuce,  mustard,  muskmelons,  watermelons, 
onions,  parsley,  peas,  peppers,  Irish  potatoes,  radishes,  squashes,  tomatotis,  turnips, 
apples,  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  peaches,  pea«,  persimmons,  plums,  quinces,  strawber- 
ries, blackberries,  dewberries,  goumi,  gooseberrieA,  raspberries,  and  winelterries. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  in  1892,  G.  C.  Butz  {Pennsylvania  Sta,  Upt,  1HU2,  pp. 
107-129,  figs.  9.)— Orchard  fruits  (pp.  107-115).— Descriptive  and  illustrated  notes  on 
7  recent  varieties  of  apples  and  3  of  pears,  with  brief  notes  on  the  productiveness 
of  23  other  varietif»s  of  i)ears,  and  mention  of  an  unsatisfactory  plum  crop,  in  which 
the  fruit  dropped  from  some  undetermined  cause. 

Small  fruits  (i)p.  116-121). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  23  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries, Greenville,  Crescent,  Shuster  (»em,  and  Van  Deman  giving  the  highest  yields  ; 
aud  for  13  varieties  of  blackberries,  Eldorado,  Early  Cluster,  and  Early  Harvest  pro- 
ducing the  largest  crops.  No  raspberries  were  fruited,  but  brief  notes  are  given  on 
4  varieties  of  gooseberries  and  2  of  grapes. 

Vegtlahlcs  (pp.  122-129). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  4  varieties  of  asparagus,  18 
of  beans,  13  of  sweet  corn,  14  of  peas,  and  23  of  tomatoes.  The  **  Chinese  potato" 
{Dioscorea  hntatan)  is  being  tested,  and  has  produced  a  fair  crop  of  tubers. 

Blectrocolture  {La  Culture  Elevtrique),  C.  Crkpkaux  {Paris:  J.  Mickeies). — Vari- 
ous methods  of  application  of  electricity  during  the  germination  aud  growth  of 
plants. 

Manuring  asparagus,  E.  Likuke  {Prak.  Batgeher  m  Ohsi-  und  Gartcnhau,  1893^ 
yos.  39f  4ffy  41;  abs.  in  Centbl.  agr.  Chem.,  .*Sy  Xo.  ff,  p.  AsY/). — Analyses  of  aepara- 

s,  and  calculations  as  to  the  ])ruper  fertilizei-s  Ut  apply. 
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Garden  manmlng  in  connection  "with  tomatoes,  L.  Grandeau  (Jonr,  Jgr, 
Prat.,  58  (1894),  No.  S6,  pp.  917,  918). — Notes  on  the  author's  experiments  on  the 
soil  of  his  own  garden,  chiefly  with  liquid  manures. 

The  manuring  of  fruit  trees  (  Wiener  ill.  Gart.  Ztg.,  19  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  189-196).— 
General  remarks  on  the  principles  and  practice,  and  experimen  ts  with  varions  pro- 
portions of  sodinm  nitrate,  kainit,  and  Thomas  slag,  a  mixtnre  containing  a  little 
more  of  the  latter  two  than  of  the  first,  giving  best  results. 

Treatment  of  overladen  fruit  trees  ( ffiener  ill.  Oart.  Ztg.,  19  (1894),  No.  1,  pp. 
20-S2). — liemarks  on  the  proper  pruning,  cultivation,  and  fertilizing  of  several 
orchard  fruits. 

Pacific  coast  seedling  fruits,  C.  H.  Shinn  (Gard.  and  Forest,  7  (1894),  pp,  S4S, 
24S). — A  brief  article  on  fruits  that  are  being  originated  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
many  of  which  seem  commendable. 

The  biology  and  cidtivation  of  the  fig  ( Wiener  ill.  Gart.  Ztg.,  19  (1894),  No.  S, 
pp.  93-97). — A  general  and  popular  article  on  the  origin,  culture,  fruiting,  and  varie- 
ties of  figs. 

Flowering  and  fertilization  of  the  native  plum,  £.  S.  Gofp  (Gard.  and  Forest,  7 
(1894),  pp.  202,  SG3). — Results  of  experiment  with  22  varieties.  The  frequent  steril- 
ity was  found  to  be  due  to  imi)erfoct  pistils.  The  percentage  varies,  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin the  abortive  pistils  are  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  severe  climate. 

Devices  for  protecting  strawberries  from  soil  injuiy  (Deut.  landw.  Presae,  !S1 
(1894),  p.  487). — Notes  on  placing  various  shielding  disks  of  metal,  wood,  and  pa-ste- 
board  beneath  the  ripening  fruit. 

Green  manuring  for  grapes,  E.  Chuard  (Chron.  Agr.  Cant.  Vaud.,  7  (1894),  No. 
11,  pp.  292-294). — A  short  popular  article  on  the  subject,  giving  the  requirements  of 
the  vine  and  the  advisability  of  supplementing  other  fertilizers  with  green  manures, 
clover  and  lupine  being  recommended. 

'  Influence  of  different  systems  of  pruning  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
grapes  and  on  the  composition  of  must,  A.  Sansonr  (Staz.  Sper,  Agr.  ItaL,  26 
(1894),  No.  4,  pp.  389-399). 

Bulbous  plants  in  North  Carolina,  W.  F.  Massky  (Gard.  and  forest,  7  (1894), 
p.  278). 

Food  requirements  of  the  chrysanthemum,  J.  J.  Willis  (Gard.  Chron.,  25 
(1894),  No.  391,  p.  778). — Average  of  analyses  by  A.  B.  Griffiths  is  given  and  used  as 
a  basis  for  calculating  fertilizer  requirements. 
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The  introduction  of  hardy,  useful,  and  ornamental  trees.  J.  B. 

Webster  (TraTi*.  Highland  and  A  gl.  Soc.  Scotland^  1894^  pp.  319-33J2).^ 
The  author  gives  the  results  of  his  extended  observations  on  the  suita- 
bility of  various  conifers  for  forest  and  nursery  planting,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  most  favorable  soils  and  methods  of  handling,  as  well 
as  notes  of  historical  and  botanical  interest  on  many  of  the  species. 
He  reports  favorably  on  32  species  as  follows :  Abies  balsamea,  A.  nohUis^ 
A,  webbianay  A.  nordmannianaj  A.  cepltalonica^  A.  lasiocarpaj  A.  pinsapo, 
A,  sibiHcaj  Pseudotsuga  douglasiiy  Tsuga  mertensianaj  Picea  orientaUsj 
P.  nigrtty  Pinus  insignia,  P.  ponderosaj  P.  pinaster ,  P.  excelsa,  P.  parvi- 
floraj  Sequoia' sempervirenSy  8,  gigantea,  Cupressus  macrocarpa^  C.  law- 
saniana,  C.  nootJcatensiSj  (7,  thyoideSj  Thuya gigantea,  Gryptomeria  japon- 
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tea,   Cedrus  atlantica^  Juniperus  drupacea,  J.  chinensiSy  Cephaloiaxus 
drupacea,  C.  fortunei^  and  C.  pedunculuta. 

The  effect  of  oleaxlng  a'way  the  dead  wood  in  a  forest,  F.  Bau];u  {FotbIw, 
Centbl,  16»{189i),  No,  6,  pp.  S77-294), 

The  effect  of  inundation  on  the  forests  of  Bohemia,  F.  Bauer  (Forstw.  CenihL, 
16  {1894),  No,  6,  pp.  294-299). 

Effect  of  sun  and  frost  cracks  on  the  oak,  R.  Hartig  {Font,  naturw,  Ztschr.j  3 
(1894),  No.  6,  pp.  265-260). — A  general  discussion  of  their  orij^^in,  and  effect  on  the 
timber. 

The  tallow  wood  (Eucalyptus  microcorys),  J.  H.  Maiden  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  S.  IT., 
6  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  289-297,  fitj.  1). — Notes  on  its  oil  and  gum,  and  a  discussion  of  it« 
timber  value  and  of  it-s  distribution  in  Australia. 

Two  new  willow  hybrids,  E.  F.  Linton  {Jonr.  of  Botany,  British,  32  (1894),  p. 
201). — Descriptive  notes  on  a  hybrid  between  Salix  naprea  and  S.  myrsinites,  and  on 
Salix  cemua,  a  hybrid  or  new  species. 


WEEDS. 

The  Rnssian  thistle,  L.  H.  Dewey  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of 
Botanyy  Bui,  15,  pp,  26,  ph.  S,  maps  2), — This  bulletin  gives  the  hist/Ory 
of  the  Bussiau  thistle  (Salsola  kali  tragus)  as  a  weed  in  tlie  United 
States,  with  an  account  of  the  means  available  for  its  eradication,  and  is 
supplementary  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  10  by  the  same  division  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  . 
p.  669).  Popular  and  technical  descriptions  are  given  of  this  weed, 
together  with  notes  on  its  origin  and  history.  The  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  Bonhomme  County,  South  Dakota,  from 
Russia  in  1873  or  1874.  Since  that  time-  it  has  spread  over  35,000 
square  miles,  and  is  very  troublesome  over  25,000,  causing  serious 
losses  to  the  farmer.  It  is  distributed  by  the  plants  being  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  through  uncleaned  seeds,  and  by  the  railroads. 

The  plant  is  an  annual,  the  seed  short  lived,  and  by  concerted  action 
in  preventing  any  from  seeding  for  several  years  it  may  be  eradi- 
cated. Clean  cultivation  of  crops  and  careful  attention  to  the  wast« 
places  are  the  precautions  to  be  observed.  Building  fences  and  plant- 
ing* trees  are  recommended  as  means  for  the  prevention  of  its  wide 
distribution  by  rolling. 

The  text  of  the  weed  laws  of  North  and  South  Dakota  is  given.  The 
maps  of  distribution  show  that  it  is  already  found  in  7  States,  being 
most-  abundant  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Colorado,  in  the  order  named. 

Weeds  and  weeding,  A.  N.  M' Alpine  and  R.  P.  Wright  (Trans. 
Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland,  1891,  pp.  1-09). — The  authors  give  in 
popular  terms  much  valuable  information  on  weeds  and  the  means -for 
destroying  them.  Various  classifications  arc  given,  based  on  duration, 
habits  of  growth,  and  methods  of  multiplication.  Directions  are  given 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds  in  general,  together  with  specific  means  to 
be  adopted  against  certiiin  of  the  more  troublesome  species.    Defiled 
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reports  are  given  on  about  60  of  the  more  common  weeds,  among  which 
are  many  usually  found  in  lists  of  our  worst  weeds. 

Nozioiis  weeds,  E.  S.  Goff  ( n'isconain  Sta,  BuL  S9ypp.  S8,fig9, 7P).— Popular  illus- 
trated descriptive  nptes,  together  with  general  and  specific  hints  for  their  snppres- 
sioD,  are  given  by  the  author  on  the  most  troublesome  weeds  of  his  State,  as  follows : 
Canada  thistle  {Cnicaa  arvensis),  burdock  {Arctium  lappa),  oxeye  daisy  {Chryianthe- 
mum  lewMnthemnm),  snapdragon  or  toad  flax  {Linaria  vulgaris),  cocklebur  {Xanthium 
strwmarium),  sow  thistle  {Sonchus  nrvensis),  wild  mustard  {Brassica  nnapistrum), 
sour  dock  (i2«m«x  orispus),  wild  parsnip  {Vasiinaoa  «a^tva),  sweet  olover  {Melilotus 
aVba)f  and  the  Russian  thistle  {Salsoli  kali  tragus). 

The  acts  of  the  State  legislature  relating  to  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds 
are  also  quoted. 

False  star  thistle  (Kentrophyllum  lanatum),  J.  H.  Maidrn  (Agl,  Gaz.  N.  S, 
W.,  5  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  298-300,  fig,  /).— Description  and  methods  of  exterminat- 
ing this  Australian  weed. 


DISEASES  OF  FLAHTS. 
Cotton-boll  rot,  J.  M.  Stedman  {Alabama  Sta.  Bui.  55j  pp.  12ypl.  1). 

Synopsis. — ^The  author  describes  a  new  disease  of  cotton  due  to  a  species  of  bacillus 
which  is  figured  and  described.  It  is  accompanied  by  several  saprophytic 
fungi,  and  two  species  of  beetles.  The  attack  begins  within  the  bolls,  and  is  only 
manifest  after  the  lint  and  seed  have  decayed.  Burning  all  diseased  bolls  is 
the  treatment  advised. 

In  1893  the  aatlior  bad  his  attention  called  to  what  proved  to  be  a 
neAv  bacterial  disease  of  cotton  bolls.  Two  species  of  beetles,  or  their 
larvse,  and  several  saprophytic  fungi  were  fonnd  in  the  diseased  bolls 
which  were  never  seen  in  sound  ones.  The  author  was  led  to  make 
pure  cultures  of  the  bacteria  always  found  in  the  diseased  bolls,  and  was 
enabled  by  inoculations  to  cause  the  disease,  lie  considers  it  a  new 
species,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Bacilli^  gossypina,  characterized  as 
follows: 

"Short,  straight  bacilli,  truncate  with  slightly  rounded  corners,  1.5/i  long  and 
0.75^  broad;  usually  solitary,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  occasionally  iu  chains  of 
from  3  to  4.    Stains  readily  with  the  usual  auilin  colors. 

*'An  aerobic,  nonliquefyiug  (slight  liquefaction  in  old  gelatin  cultures),  motile 
bacillus.  Forms  spores.  Gr<Avs  at  the  room  temperature  iu  the  usual  culture  media, 
but  more  rapidly  at  25^  to  35^  C.  In  gelatin  tube  cultures  the  growth  in  3  days 
gives  a  milky  appearance,  which  spreads  from  the  line  of  puncture  of  the  inoculat- 
ing needle,  until  in  5  days  the  entire  gelatin  becomes  milky  and  assumes  a  slight 
greenish  color.  In  agar-agar  the  growth  on  the  surface  appears  as  a  smooth,  semi- 
transparent,  milky  layer,  while  the  development  along  the  line  of  puncture  of  the 
inoculating  needle  through  the  agar-agar  takes  place  as  a  cloudy,  more  or  less  even 
growth,  gradually  becoming  thinner  at  the  periphery. 

'^  Inoculated  into  healthy  cotton  bolls,  a  diseiise  resulting  in  a  rotting  or  decaying 
of  the  seed  and  lint  is  produced  in  from  1  to  2  weeks,  which  soon  involves  the  car- 
pels, and  thus  destroys  the  entire  cotton  boll." 

The  disease  is  easily  distinguished  from  anthracnose  {Colletotrichum 
gossipii)  by  the  latter  making  its  appearance  jus  small  reddish-brown 
spots,  which  enlarge  and  become  dark,  gray,  or  pink,  as  the  case  may 
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be,  and  finally  consist  of  a  i)ink  center  surrounded  by  dark  bands. 
This  new  disease  originates  within  tlie  boll  and  does  not  make  itself 
manifest  until  the  contents  are  involved  and  decayed,  when  the  car- 
pels may  show  some  signs  of  decay. 

So  far  as  observed  tliis  new  disease  is  mostly  confined  to  the  middle 
and  top  crop  and  usually  manifests  itself  about  the  first  of  August.  It 
spreads  rather  evenly  over  the  field,  preferring  high  ground  to  river 
bottoms  and  sometimes  occasions  a  loss  of  35  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

The  author's  summary  is  as  follows: 

''The  cottoa-boU  rot  disease  is  caased  by  a  bacterium  (Bacillu$  goeeypina)^  which 
works  within  the  boll,  causing  its  contents  (seed  and  hut)  to  decay.  And  since  the 
bacteria  are  inside  the  tissues  it  would  be  useless  to  spray  the  plant  with  any  chem- 
icals at  present  known,  since  we  would  kill  the  plant  before  the  diseased  region 
conld  be  reached. 

"The  disease  is  multiplied  in,  and  carried  from,  one  crop  of  cotton  to  another,  and 
also  to  unaffected  areas,  by  means  of  the  diseased  tissues,  with  probably  the  help  of 
the  wind  and  insects. 

"The  bacteria  may  possibly  enter  the  cotton  plant  from  the  soil  through  the  roots, 
although  it  is  possible  they  may  enter  through  tlio  epidermis  of  the  boll;  but  more 
probably  they  are  already  in  the  seed  leaves  of  the  seed  or  enter  the  bolls  from  the 
flower. 

"All  diseased  cotton  bolls  should  be  picked  off  and  burned  just  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered, or  at  least  while  the  liut  is  being  gathered,  and  the  field  gone  over  again 
immediately  after  the  last  picking  of  the  lint. 

"Cotton  seed  coming  from  a  gin  known  to  have  ginned  cotton  from  an  affected 
district  should  not  be  planted  in  unaffected  districts.'^ 

Pnccinia  phlei-pratense,  a  new  species  of  grass  rust,  J.  Erioks- 
SON  and  E.  Hennino  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank,,  4  {1S94\  No.  3,  pp.  140- 
142}. — The  authors  describe  a  new  rust  found  on  timothy  characterized 
as  follows:  ^i^cidium  unknown,  ])robably  wanting;  uredosori  J  mm. 
long,  confluent  on  leaf  sheath  and  halin,  often  forming  masses  10  mm. 
long,  yellowish  brown.  Spores  oblong-pyriform,  spiuescent,  dirty  yel- 
low 18  to  27  by  15  to  19  yw.  The  mycelium  is  probably  perennial  in  the 
tissues  of  the  host,  since  freshly  formed  inistules  have  been  noticed  as 
early  as  tbe  beginning  of  May.  The  pnccinia  pustules  on  leaf  sheath 
and  halm  2  to  5  mm.  long,  or  sometimes  longer,  confluent,  narrow,  dark 
brown  to  black;  epidermis  sometimes  but  slightly  ruptured;  spores 
spindle  or  club-shaped,  sometimes  constricted  in  the  middle,  chestnut 
brown,  rounded  or  pointed,  the  points  when  present  very  thick;  38  to 
52  by  14  to  10  //.  The  pnccinia  stage  is  occasionally  not  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stockholm. 

The  authors  report  the  finding  of  uredo  pustules  as  late  as  December 
28  and  as  early  as  March  27,  showing  the  mycelium  must  be  perennial. 
The  pnccinia  sori  appear  from  August  11  to  November  30,  and  germ- 
inating teleutospores  are  found  between  April  4  and  July  13.  Inocula- 
tion experiments  on  barberry,  timothy,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
blue  grass  gave  negative  results  except  in  the  case  of  timothy  and  one 
out  of  eight  on  oats. 
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In  1890  neither  puccinia  nor  uredo  phase  was  to  be  found  about  Stock- 
holm, while  in  1891  and  succeeding  years  both  were  very  abundant. 

ITstilago  tritici  folicola,  P.  Hennings  [Ztsckr,  Pflanzenlcrank,j  4 
{1894)j  No.  3yp.  139). — The  author  describes  a  new  form  of  Ustilago 
tritici  collected  by  Prof.  Schweinfui^th  on  Triticum  rulgare.  The  heads 
are  distorted  in  a  characteristic  manner  by  the  fungus,  and  the  leaves 
and  their  sheaths  are  conspicuously  marked.  On  both  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  the  spore  masses  are  seen  in  long  parallel  rows,  causing  the 
leaves  to  split  something  after  the  manner  of  Ustilago  longissima.  Tlie 
spores  are  globular  or  oblong,  often  irregularly  angular,  yellow  to 
olive  brown,  4.5  to  7  //  long,  4.5  to  6  /i  in  diameter,  with  a  very  smooth 
or  slightly  punctate  epispore.  The  specimens  were  collected  March 
20, 1892,  at  Assioot,  Upper  Egypt. 

Botrytis  oinerea,  CladosporiQm  herbarum,  and  Sphaerotheca  pannosa  in 
Holland  during  ISSa-'SS,  J.  Ritzema-Bos  (ZUchr.  Pflanzenkrafih.j  4  (1894),  JVb.  5, 
pp.  144-147). 

A  diseaae  of  the  vine  caused  by  Botiytis  cinerea,  L.  Ravaz  (Compt.  Rend.,  118 
{1894),  No.  2S^pp.  1289, 1290). — Manifested  by  irregular  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  for 
some  time  not  determined. 

Development  of  fungi,  L.  H.  Pammel  {Gard.  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  pp.  248,  249). 

Result  of  recent  investigations  on  the  development  of  rust  fungi,  £.  Fischer 
{Bot.  Centbh,  59  {1894),  No.  1  and 2,  pp.  1-4). 

Culture  experiments  'with  Puccinia  coronata,  P.  coronifera,  P.  trailii,  P. 
digraphidis,  P.  molinise,  and  P.  festucae,  H.  Klebahm  {Zt8chr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  4 
{1894),  No.  S,pp.  129-139). 

Entyloma  lephroideum,  a  parasitic  species  of  XTstilagineaB  of  the  sugar  beet, 
L.  Trabut  {Compt.  Rend.,  118  {1894),  No.  25,  pp.  1288, 1289). 

Smuts  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  L.  Foster  {Montana  Sta.  Bui.  2,  pp  19-32).— 
Information  is  given  regarding  the  smuts  of  grain,  most  of  ^vhich  is  compiled  from 
Kansas  Bulletin  15  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  638)  and  Indiana  Bulletin  35  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  637). 

Hormodendron  hordei,  a  disease  of  barley,  K.  Bruiixe  {BeitrUge  Physiol,  u. 
Morph,  niederen  Organismev,  1894,  No.  4;  aba.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  58  {1894),  No.  13,  pp. 
427-431, 

Olipitrichum,  a  new  genus  of  mucedinous  fungi,  G.  F.  Atkinson  {Bot.  Gaz.,  19 
{1894),  pp.  244,  245). 

Bacterial  gummosis  of  grapes,  Prillikux  and  Delacroix  {Compt.  Rend.,  118 
(1894),  No.  25,  pp.  1430-1432). 

Two  parasites,'  Alternaria  brassicse  nigrescens  and  Tetranychus  telarius,  of 
the  melon  {Riv.pat.  veg.,  2  {1893),  pp.  227-240;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  59  {1894),  No.  1 
and  2,  pp.  47,48). 

Clubroot  of  turnips  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc,  ser.  3,  5  {1894),  No.  2,  pp.  318-321).— Due 
to  lack  of  lime  in  soil. 

Some  investigations  concerning  oat  and  clover  nematodes,  J.  L.  Jknskn  {Abe. 
in  Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  4  {1894),  No.  3,  pp.  182-184). 

On  the  destruction  of  cuttings  and  grafts,  V.  Maykt  {Rev.  Vit.,  1  {1894),  No.  25, 
pp.  601-604). — Notes  on  the  insects  and  fungi  attacking  young  shoots. 

The  treatment  of  chlorosis,  G.  Gouirand  (Rev.  lit.,  1  {1804),  No.  25,  pp.  605-608). 

Investigations  on  the  increase  of  yield  by  the  application  of  large  quantities 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  the  soil  in  combating  nematodes,  A.  Girard  {Compt. 
Bend.,  118  {1894),  p.  1078;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894\  No.  50,  Repert,  p.  158). 
3714— No.  2 5 
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The  germicidal  properties  of  tannio  acid  {Centbl.  Baku  u.  Par.,  15  (1894),  No. 
$3,  pp,  891-894), 

The  history  and  physiology  of  the  copper  question,  C.  MCller  {ZUchr,  Pflan- 
zenkrank.,  4  {1894),  No.  S,  pp.  142-144).— K  historical  r<?8um6. 

Literature  of  fungus  disease^  W.  C.  Sturgis  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Upt.  1893, 
pp.  253-285).— Ke\iv'mt  from  Bulletin  118  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1078). 

.^portof  the  mycologist,  W.C.  Sturgis  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  lipi.  1893,  pp. 
72-111). — This  is  a  reprint  from  part  ii  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for 
1893  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  pp.  866,  877). 


EKTOMOLOOT. 
The  pear  midge,  J.  B.  Smith  {New  Jersey  Sta.  Bui.  99 j  pp.  14,  Jigs.4). 

Synopsis. — lllnstrated  description  of  the  pear  midge,  with  accounts  of  its  life  his- 
tory, distribution,  and  ravages  in  the  U n  ited  States.  Lawrence  pears  suffer  most, 
but  other  varieties  are  attacked.  Top-dressing  with  kaiuit  killed  the  pupsB 
while  wintering  in  the  ground. 

The  pear  midge  ( Diplosis  pyrirora)  has  been  known  and  studied  in 
Europe  for  half  a  century,  but  did  not  occur  in  the  United  States  until 
introduced  from  France  to  Conne<*ti(iut  in  iini)orted  pear  stocks  in  1877. 
The  pest  rapidly  increased,  and  by  1803  had  so  spread  as  to  be  also 
abundant  and  destructive  in  southern  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  adult  is  a  grayish,  long-legged  fly  resembling  a  mosquito,  with 
its  wings  expanding  less  than  one  fifth  inch.  It  appears  for  a  week  or 
10  days  just  before  the  pear  blossoms  open,  and,  piercing  the  corolla 
with  its  ovii>ositor,  lays  from  10  to  30  eggs  on  the  stamens.  These  hatch 
in  3  or  4  days,  and  the  larva*  pass  at  once  into  the  core  of  the  embryo 
pear,  before  the  opening  flower  has  exi)()sed  them  to  the  sun.  The 
larvje  become  mature  in  early  June  and  drop  from  the  dwarfed, 
deformed  pears  to  the  ground,  into  which  they  burrow  an  inch  or  two, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  spinning  oval  cocoons  in  which  they  pass 
the  winter,  emerging  in  the  spring. 

The  seeds  of  the  young  pears  are  destroyed  and  the  fruits  grow 
slowly,  acquiring  a  i)ecullar  knobby  appearance,  and  decay  and  drop 
from  the  trees  in  early  summer.  The  Lawrence  is  the  variety  attacked 
in  preference,  followed  by  the  Bartlett  and  other  varieties  in  the  order 
of  the  lateness  of  blossoming.  In  one  orchard  examined  not  a  single 
Lawrence  pear  escaped,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  Bartletts  were 
destroyed. 

As  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  prevent  the  midges  from  laying  their 
eggs  in  the  blossoms  or  to  destroy  the  larvje  while  in  the  young  pears, 
experiments  were  made  of  top-dressing  the  soil  during  the  summer  with 
various  chemicals  in  the  hope  of  killing  the  larvjc  and  impae.  Muriate 
of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  kaiuit  were  applied  with  gratifying 
results,  the  former  two  killing  a  majority  of  the  insects,  while  after 
treatment  with  the  last  not  a  single  larva  or  pupa  remained  alive. 
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The  following  recommendations  are  matlc:  A  few  Lawrence  trees 
should  be  planted  as  a  partial  protection  for  the  other  varieties,  and 
where  possible  the  infested  pears  should  be  picked  ott*  and  destroyed. 
If  the  attjick  is  general  tlie  soil  should  be  cultivated  and  rolled  not  later 
than  the  last  week  in  May,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  1,000  lbs.  of 
kainit  to  the  a<jre  should  be  applied  over  the  full  extent  of  the  ground 
covered  by  the  branches.  In  August  crimson  clover  should  be  sown  to 
use  up  the  surplus  potash,  and  the  crop  turned  under  deeply  early  the 
next  spring. 

Report  on  an  investigation  of  bee  diseases,  K.  Helms  {Agl.  Gaz, 
N.  S.  W.,  5  {lS9i)j  pt.  4,  pp.  256-260),— K  report  on  an  investigation  of 
bee  paralysis  and  dei)ijating  disease.  The  symptoms  of  the  diseases 
are  described  and  experiments  for  prevention  and  cure  detailed.  Dis- 
infecting the  stands  and  hives  by  heat  is  advised.  In  the  case  of  bee 
paralysis  the  bees  are  i)urged  by  means  of  mixing  tincture  of  podophyl- 
lum with  the  honey  fed  them  (1  fluid  oz.  to  0  lbs.  of  food).  The  hives 
are  then  closed  for  several  hours,  after  which  the  bees  are  excited  by 
spraying  with  diluted  oil  of  cinnamon  and  driven  from  the  hives  into 
the  oi>en  air.  Every  third  or  fourth  day  thereafter  si)raying  is  to  be 
done  with  a  one  half  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  depilating 
disease  is  considered  due  to  Bacillus  gaytoni,  No  remedy  is  suggested. 
Both  diseases  are  probably  contagious. 

Beeswax  moths,  A.  S.  Olliff  {AgL  Gaz.  N,  S,  W,,  5  {lS94)j  pt.  4j 
pj>'  253-255,  pi.  1). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the  larvai  of  Galleria 
m^lonella  and  Achrcea  grisella,  feeding  on  honeycomb  and  wax  debris 
in  the  bottom  of  hives.  Cleanliness  is  advised,  taking  out  the  frames 
and  jarring  the  larvje  from  them,  and  fumigating  badly  infested  hives 
with  sulphur  or  burning  them. 

Vegetal  parasitism  among  insects,  F.  M.  Webster  {pp.  19,  ph.  3, 
figa.  2;  reprhtt  from  Jour.  Columbus  Hort.  Soc,  1894,  Apr.). — Original 
and  compiled  information  concerning  entomogenous  fungi,  chiefly  the 
Cordyceps  group,  and  tlie  Entomophthorecv.  Especial  mention  is  made 
of  Cordyceps  melolontJuv  on  white  grubs  ( Lachnost^rna  spp.),  Isaria  spp. 
on  Uadena  devastatrix  and  Nephelodes  vidians,  Entomophthora  sphwro- 
gperma  on  Phytonomus  punctatus  and  Pieris  rapa\  an  outdoor  attack  of 
Empnsa  muscce  on  Musca  domestica  and  Oscinis  sp.,  Empusa  pachyr- 
rhinw  on  Pachyrrhina  sp.,  E.  aulicce  on  Spilosoma  virginica,  E.  jassi 
on  JHedrocejykalm  mollipes,  and  Sporotrichum  glohnliferum  on  the  chinch 
bug  (BlissKS  leuvopterus).  A  classified  list  of  7  genera  and  91  species 
of  fungi  is  given,  with  the  insect  hosts,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Parasitic  mimicry,  A.  Girard  {Atui.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1894, 1, pp. 
124-128). — ^Certain  insect  hosts,  infested  by  i)arasites,  finally  assume 
forms  which  by  their  mimi(;ry  of  other  objects  protect  the  parasites 
during  the  pupa  state.  The  larva  of  Xylophas in  rurea  when  attjicked 
by  Rhogas  nigricornis  shortly  quits  the  leaves  upon  which  it  feeds  and 
attaches  itself  to  tre^s  near  the  ground  or  on  the  gr<pft{jlb^^i§iJ$f€^ 
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it  shrivels  and  looks  like  a  small  snail.  Tlie  larvjB  of  some  species  of 
Arctia  on  being  attacked  by  Ehogas  genlculator  lix  themselves  to  stems 
of  grass  and  look  like  fungus-infested  caterpillars,  which  are  not  eaten 
by  birds.  Zygwna  Jilipmidulcc  attacked  by  Bhogm  bicolor  acts  in  like 
manner.  The  protection  lies  in  that  the  larvje  of  Zygccna  assume  this 
same  position  when  infested  by  fungi.  The  larva  of  a  species  of  Dac- 
tylopiuHj  when  parasitized  by  Leptomastix  daetylopU,  assumes  the  form 
of  a  dipterous  pupa,  the  Lepfonuuttix  thereby  escaping  many  of  its  own 
parasitic  enemies.  The  galls  produced  by  many  Diptera  and  Hymen- 
optera  often  bear  some  resemblance  to  fruit  and  so  are  not  eateu  by 
insectivorous  birds,  and  frugivorous  birds  are  driven  off  by  the  as- 
tringent taste  of  the  tannin  in  the  galls. 

Experiments  with  infectious  diseases  for  combating  the  chinch 
bng,  L.  Bruner  and  II.  G.  Barber  (Nebraska  Stn,  Bui.  34^  pp.  143- 
KJljpL  Ij  figs.  13^  map  1). — Results  of  the  work  done  in  1893  in  dis- 
tributing diseased  chinch  bugs  to  farmers  in  infested  parts  of  the  State. 
The  bulletin  is  partially  made  up  of  quotations  from  the  Kansas  Station 
Eeport  for  1891.  To  such  farmers  as  sent  in  healthy  bugs  for  inocula- 
tion were  returned  individuals  attacked  with  the  white  fungus  Sporo- 
trichum  globuliferum.  Shipments  were  made  to  104  different  persons,  a 
large  percentage  of  them  proving  a  success  for  destroying  the  chinch 
bugs. 

The  action  of  the  fungus  is  described,  as  also  that  of  the  bacterial 
disease  Micrococcus  Insectorum^  and  the  gray  fungus  Empusa  aphiiUs^ 
both  of  wluch  appeared  and  were  more  or  loss  effective. 

There  are  described  and  figured  the  following  insects  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  chinch  bugs :  False  chinch  bug  (Nysius  afigustatus)^ 
gray  plant  bug  [Piesma  cinerea),  large  eyed  ground  bug  (Oeocoris  bul- 
la1a)j  flea-like  negro  bug  {Corymehvna  pulicaria),  clouded  weed  bug 
(Trapezonotus  vebulosus)^  and  Emblethis  arenarim.  As. enemies  are 
mentioned  and  figured  Xabis  fusca^  Oeocoris  bvUata^  Tachys  sp.,  Hip- 
podamia  conrergens^  II,  13-punctataj  and  CoceineUa  9-notata. 

There  is  appended  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom  inoculated  bugs 
were  sent,  with  the  results  in  each  case. 

Spraying,  G,  G.  Bittz  (Pennsylmnia  Sta.  Rpt.  1892^  pp.  130- 
133), — Xotes  and  tabulated  data  on  spraying  apple  trees  for  the  codh'ng 
moth,  and  exi)eriments  with  new  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Trees 
of  Fallawater  and  Ben  Davis  were  sprayed  with  London  purple,  1  lb. 
to  200  gals,  of  water,  and  the  gain  in  sound  apples  was  nearly  100  per 
cent  over  the  yield  from  trees  not  sprayed.  Antinonnin,  fostite,  and 
par  o'ldium  were  experimented  with,  the  first  being  deemed  worthless, 
and  the  others,  which  are  fungicides,  not  being  sufficiently  tested. 

MisoeUaneouB    entomological   papers,    F.   M.  WETtSTER    {Ohio   Sta,   Bui,  51, 
pp.Sfi-143jfigH,  '23). — PopuLir  articles,  partly  compiled,  but  also  embodying  mnch 
iginal  invcHtigation,  on  the  asparagus  bcictlc  {Crioceris  asparagi)^  western  com- 
it  worn  {Didbroiica  lonfjicornh)^  broad-striped  ilea  beetle  {Sustena  '^f'<t^^Ji,  J3lJfJter 
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beetles  {Epicauta  rittataj  E.  pennsylvanica^  E.  lemniacatay  E.cinereay  and  MacrobaHa 
unicolor)j  bag,  or  basket,  worm  (Tkyridopteryx  ephemercpformis)^  cabbage  aphis 
{Aphi8  hra89ic€P)j  apple  plant  louse  {Aphis  maU)^  Hessian  fly  {Cecidomyia  destructor), 
straw  worm  (Isosoma  tritict),  joint  worm  (/.  /M>rd<Ji),  chinch  bug  {BUs8us  Jeucopterua), 
white  grubs  {Lachnosierna  spp.),  corn,  or  boll,  worm  (Heliothia  armigera,)  cutworms 
(Hadena  devusiatrix,  H,  stipataj  and  H.fractHinea),  and  the  lines  of  insect  immigra- 
tion. Descriptions;  life  histories,  and  remedies  are  given  fax  the  insects  mentioned, 
and  a  concise  summary  appended  embodying  in  compact  and  easily  available  form 
the  main  features  elaborated  previouslj'. 

Anatomy  of  the  digestive  tube  of  Hymenoptera,  Bordas  {Compt.  Rend.,  118 
(1S94),  Xo.  25 f  pp.  1423y  1426), — Technical  descriptions  of  the  alimentary  apparatus. 

Bxperiments  with  pure  and  croBsed  races  of  silkworms,  £.  Quajat  {BoL 
Mensile  BachieoU.,  IS  (1894),  No.  /,  pp.  5-/7).— Tabulated  data  and  discussion  of 
results  secured  in  experiments  made  in  1892  and  1893. 

The  use  of  sulphur  fumes  in  rearing  silkworms,  K.  Verson  (Bol.  Mensile  Bach- 
icoU.f  12  {1894),  No.  2,  pp.  i.9-^5). —Report  of  results  of  an  experiment  made  in  1893. 

Homes  of  social  insects,  L.  N.  BxVDEnoch  {Vop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1894,  July,  pp, 
338-345,  figs,  0). — Illustrated  jiopular  article  on  the  nests  of  some  tropical  ants  and 
wasps. 

An  insect  gall  of  Chondrilla  juncea,  E.  Gain  {Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  {1894), 
No.  4,  pp.  252-254). — Descriptive  notes  on  a  two-lobed  or  three-lobed  gall  producetl 
by  a  new  species  of  Cynipidcp,  Aulax  chondrillw. 

Catalogue  of  gall  insects  and  their  host  plants,  A.  Nalepa  {SpengeVs  Zoologxsche 
Jahrb.,  7  {1893),  pp.  247-327;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  50  {1S04),  No.  1  and  2,  pp.  44-40).— 
A  technical  paper. 

The  destruction  of  two-year  old  fir  bushes  by  Strophosomus  coryli,  Otior- 
rhynchus  septentrionus,  and  O.  singularis,  Dr.  Alti^m  (Ztschr.  Forst.  u.  Jagdw., 
go  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  273-277). — Descriptive  and  biological  notes  on  these  three 
beetles,  which  appear  in  May  and  June  and  lay  their  eggs  among  the  fir  roots,  upon 
which  the  larvie  feed  until  August,  when  tht^y  pupate,  emerging  in  the  fall  to  pass 
the  winter  as  adnlts.  Deep  and  clean  cultivation  is  advised  where  possible,  and 
laying  out  boards  and  pieces  of  bark,  under  which  the  beetles  hide  during  the  day 
and  from  which  they  may  be  collected  and  destroyed. 

Ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  France,  Lau<>ulbJ':xVk  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58 
(7SPi),  ^o.  ;?6.  pp.  P:^<?-55(?).— Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  French  National 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  occurrence  of  Gecidomyia  destructor  and  damage  done  by 
it  in  the  northeast  of  France.  Attention  is  called  to  the  two  yearly  broods,  and 
rotation  of  crops  advised. 

Unusual  flights  of  the  grouse  locust  (Tettigidea  lateralis)  in  nortlieast  Illinois, 
J.  H.  Hancock  {Amer.  Nat.,  28  {189 i).  No.  330,  p.  4.y.?;.— Notes  on  this  insect  in  the 
fall  of  1893. 

Invasions  of  true  locusts;  flight  and  ravages  of  Decticusalbifrons,  J.  K.  d'Her- 
crLAis  {Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1894,  No.  l,pp.  /.?7-/^^).— Account  of  recent  attacks  of 
the  "Bon-Sag"  in  northern  Africa  and  southern  Europe,  with  some  biologic  notes. 

Larvae  of  oviparous  Diptera  feeding  on  the  eggs  of  locusts,  J.  K.  d'Hickcitlais 
{Compt.  Rend.,  118  {1894),  No.  34,  pp.  7?7.9-Z?o7).— /^rf/aspp.  deposit  their  e.i;gs  in  the  * 
nests  of  Acridium  peregrinum,  after  the  manner  of  some  Hymenoptera,  and  tlio  larvie 
devour  the  locust  eggs. 

Some  viviparpus  Diptera  with  larvae  parasitic  upon  locusts,  J.  K.  lyHERCi'LAi^i 
(Compt.  Rend.,  118  (1894),  No.  20,  pp.  IWG-llOfi). — Descriptive  and  biologic  notes  on 
thelarvip  of  Sareophaga^y^^.,  which  are  deposited  by  thi^  tly  on  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
of  Acridium  spp.,  and  burrow  inward,  destroying  the  generative  organs  and  the 
mnscles  of  flight. 

Result  of  experiments  with  Botrytis  tenella  for  the  destruction  of  white 
grabs,  J.  DUFOUR  (Forst,  naturw.  Ztschr.,  3  (1894),  No.  6,  pp.  :?^^-^o,5).— Experiments 
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were  miuie  with  larvm  in  pots  and  in  open  jrround,  and  thongb  Bouie  of  the  hirva^  in 
the  pots  were  attacked  by  the  fnngus  and  died,  the  majority  were  exempt  and  very 
few  died  in  the  open  ground.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  disease  is  epidemic  in  its 
virulence,  as  similar  experiments  in  France  had  proved  successful. 

Note  onPhyUium  pulchiifolium,  Sappky  (Compi.  Kend,y  118  {1894) y  No.  25,  pp, 
1393-1S95). — Anatomical  notes  on  this  walking  leaf. 

The  green  Bubstance  of  Phyllium,  H.  Becquierkl  and  C.  Brongniart  {Compi. 
Rend.,  118  {1894),  No.  ^74,  pp.  i^PP-75^5).~Inve8tigation8  as  to  the  nature  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  walking  leaves  {PhasmidtF),  Phyllium  jpulch r if olium  and  P.  cntri- 
folium  being  made  use  of.  It  wa«  found  to  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  waa 
examined  through  the  spectroscope.  The  bands  were  compared  w^ith  those  from  3k 
solution  of  the  combined  chloropliyll  of  various  plants  upon  which  the  insects  are 
known  to  feed,  and  found  to  almost  coincide.  The  coloring  consequently  is  stated 
to  be  chlorophyll,  and  its  presence  due  to  the  leaves  used  qs  food. 

Researches  on  the  red  coloring  matter  of  Pyrrhocoris  apterus,  C.  Phisalix 
(Compi.  Rend.,  118  {1894),  No.  2S,  pp.  1283,  i;?6',5).— Stated  to  be  a  substance  closely 
related  to  carotin  and  without  physiological  action. 

A  scale  insect  on  plums,  S.  A.  Beach  {Gard.  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  p.  284,  fi^.  1). — 
Note  on  Leoanium  cerasifex  attacking  and  destroying  plums  and  a  few  other  fruit 
trees  in  New  York,  with  a  photographic  plate  of  an  infested  branch. 

The  San  Job6  scale  in  New  Jersey,  J.  B.  Smith  {Knt.  News,  ,5  {1894),  No.  0,  pp. 
182-184). — Note  on  the  pest  having  been  in  New  Jersey  for  several  years  undiscov- 
ered. 

Further  observations  on  the  tea  bugs  (Helopeltia)  of  India,  C.  ().  Waterhousk 
( Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  1892,  pt.  1,  pp.  31,  32). — Description  and  biologic  not«s,  with 
accounts  of  continuecl  damage,  spring  pruning  and  careful  cultivation  seeming  to 
have  no  eftect. 

Tubercles  upon  potatoes,  F.  Heins  {Ann.  Soo.  Kni.  Fran^,  1894,  No.  l,pp.  29-.J2).— 
Laaius  niger  perforates  potatoes,  causing  lumps,  but  the  tubers  do  not  rot,  probably 
on  account  of  the  formic  acid  secreted  by  tlio  insect. 

Methods  for  exterminating  locusts  in  the  Caucasus  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  91,  pp. 
S15,  21G). — Abstract  of  recommendations  by  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Burning,  driving  into  trenches,  and  crushing  with  wattled  hurdles  and  rollers  are 
advised. 

Poisons  and  the  destruction  of  insects,  A.  Lakbalktrier  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58 
{1894),  No.  2fi,  pp.  927,  .9^<?).— Brief  notes  on  experiments  on  caterpillars  with  various 
poisonous  chemicals  and  the  unsatisfactory  results. 

Preservation  of  books  in  the  tropics  {Keic  Misc.  Bid,  91,  pp.  317,  £18).— Jn 
Calcutta  libraries  the  books  are  protected  against  white  ants  by  placing  the  shelves 
on  stone  insulators,  and  against  other  insects  by  disinfecting  with  naphtha,  lightly 
brushing  with  kerosene  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  placing 
naphthalene  in  the  cases. 


FOODS— ANIMAL  PRODUCTION. 

Does  chemical  analysis  afford  a  reliable  indication  of  the 
feeding  quality  of  a  pasture?  A.  P.  Aitken  (Tr(fn8.  Highland  and 
Agl.  8oe.  ^cothnid^  ISOf,  pp.  410-12')). — To  answer  this  queHtiou  very 
complete  analyses  were  made  of  the  grass  from  17  pavStures  and  of 
tlie  soils  and  subsoils  of  these  pastures.  In  the  fodder  analyses  the 
water,  ash,  fiber,  total  protein,  albuminoids,  amida,  and  ether  extract 
were  determined,  together  with  the  total  solids,  carbohydrates,  protein, 
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and  ash  extracted  with  1 .25  per  cent  sulpliuric  a^jid  and  with  1.25  per  cent 
caustiepotash  solution.  The  author's  answer  to  tlic  above  question  is  that 
'^except  in  cases  where  tlie  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  pastures 
is  very  slight,  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  grass  by  the  methods  here 
employed  affords  fairly  reliable  information,  and  that  information  is 
increased  and  made  still  more  reliable  by  the  analysis  of  the  soil. 
Further,  it  is  i)robable  that  if  we  could  get  what  might  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  sample  of  that  portion  of  the  grass  which  is  really  eatien  by 
stock,  any  slight  discrepancies  such  as  have  been  noted  might  disap- 
pear. There  is  some  additional  information  derivable  from  the  separate 
estimation  of  the  protein,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  ash  contained  in  that 
portion  of  the  grass  that  is  soluble  in  a  weak  solution  of  acid  and  that 
which  is  not;  but  it  would  require  a  larger  induction  than  what  is  here 
afforded  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  that  point.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  separation  of  the  carbohydrates  into  various 
classes  may  yet  x)rovide  useful  information  in  the  way  of  gauging  the 
feeding  value  of  fodders.'' 

Feeding  stuffs  (Cminecticut  i^tate  Sta.  Kpt,  1813^  pp.  238-251),— 
Analyses  are  given  of  wheat  hay,  rye  hay,  corn  meal,  gluten  meal,  corn 
bran,  germ  feed,  gluten  feed,  hominy  chops;  wheat  bran  from  winter 
wheat,  spring  wheat,  white  wheat,  red  wheat,  and  Canada  wheat;  mid- 
dlings from  red  wheat,  winter  wheat,  and  spring  wheat;  wheat  feed, 
oat  feed,  oat  middlings,  provender,  oat  and  corn  feed,  buckwheat 
flour,  buckwheat  bran,  buckwheat  feed,  ground  rye,  rye  feed,  and 
damaged  barley;  cotton-seed  meal,  decorticated  and  undecorticated; 
linseed  meal,  old  and  new  process;  pea  meal,  proteina,  special  cow  feed, 
Pratt's  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  special  mill  feed,  elevator  screenings, 
and  "  nutriotone."  Analyses  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

A  nalijHes  of  feeding  stuff 8. 


Wheat  hay 

''^••Z::::::::::::::;;:::::;:::.::; 

Do 

Chicago  glnten  raeal 

Chicago  com  brau 

Pope's  cream  gluten  meal 

Do 

Pope'8  germ  feed 

JBuffalo  glnten  feed 

Do 

Proteina 

Do 

Special  cow  feed 

Pratt's  food  for  horseii  and  catth^ 

IT.  S.  Milling  Co.'ti  HiK:oial  mill  feed. 

Elevator  BcreeningH 

Nutriotone 


Water. 


\*er  cent. 
11.29 
10.  24 
9.  52 
10.  27 

8.4:j 

H.24 
8.49 
6.84 
7. 26 
8.04 
ll.:»H 
9.  SO 
9.  56 

10.  m 
10.  so 

8.00 
11.27 
7.72 


I  I 

AhIi.        Protem.  I    Fiber. 


I 


Per  cent. 

y.  10 

4.02 

3.8:1 

5.28 
.62 
.40 
.65 


.50 
.40 
.67 
2.  m 
2.37 
1.86 
4.  22 
3. 03 
5. 07 
19.41 


Per  cent. 
4.61 
5.81 
6.21 
6.71 
38.94 
11. 19 
38.  56 
35.  00 
11.25 
24.  87 
22.  62 
23. 50 
24. 06 
13. 56 
16.  99 
14.94 
16.50 
22.12 


Per  cent. 

30.25 

38.36 

37.68 

37.83 

.85 

12.10 

1.12 

1.00 

12.49 

7.45 

6.83 

8.47 

9.42 

6.77 

4.90 

4.27 

10.  55 

6.97 


Nitrogen- 

free  ex- 

Fat. 

tract. 

Per  Gent. 

Per  cent. 

49.36 

i.:» 

40.28 

1.29 

42.22 

1.54 

88.67 

1.24 

45.14 

6.02 

59.22 

8.85 

37.  27 

13.95 

43.21 

13.40 

58.04 

10.46 

48.16 

11.08 

44.  93 

13.37 

47. 20 

9.00 

45.66 

8.93 

61.  03 

6.10 

57.26 

5.83 

63.71 

6.05 

52.  34 

4.27 

37.76 

6.02 

''Wheat  hay,  sowed  September  20,  l?<92,  after  potatoes,  top-dressed  in  the  winter, 
cut  Jane  24,  when  the  seed  was  just  going  into  the  dough  stage;   cured  in  good 
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order  and  put  into  the  bam  June  30.     The  stubble  was  immediately  turned  under 
for  com.    Yield,  about  2  tons  per  acre. 

"Rye  hay  (1),  sowed  September  6,  1892,  after  com.  Cut  June  3,  1893;  cured  in 
good  order  and  put  into  barn  June  6.     Yield,  about  1^  tons^er  acre. 

"Rye  hay  (2),  sowed  September  28,  1892,  after  corn,  which  yielded  24  tons  per  acre. 
Cut  June  8,  1893;  cured  in  good  order  and  put  in  bam  June  10.  Yield,  about  2  tons 
per  acre. 

"Rye  hay  (3),  sowed  after  corn  October  11,  1892.  Cut  May  22,  1893,  to  clear  the 
ground  for  corn.  This  was  poorly  cured;  rained  on  while  spread.  Yield,  about  1 
ton  per  acre. 

"The  analyses  indicate  that  these  cereal  crops,  cured  as  hay,  have,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rye  hay  (3),  rather  less  protein  and  more  fiber  thaii  average  hay  from  mixed 
meado.w  grasses. 

"The  higher  content  of  protein  in  [rye  hay  (3)]  as  well  as  its  smaller  yield  per 
acre,  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  cut  earlier  than  the  other  lots.  .  .  . 

"  [The  by-products  from  maize  meal]  mostly  come  from  the  factories  of  starch  and 
glucose,  of  which  the  5  largest  in  the  United  States  together  are  said  to  be  able  to 
work  up  120,000  bu.  of  corn  daily.  Glucose  is  made  by  chemical  treatment  of 
starch.  The  preliminary  processes  by  which  the  starch  is  separated  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  kernel  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  factories,  and  are  stated  by  the 
representative  of  one  of  them  to  be  as  follows : 

"  The  corn  is  ground  with,  water  between  stones  and  first  passed  over  sieves  which 
retain  the  hull  or  chaff,  while  the  starch  mixed  with  the  so-called  'gluten'  runs  to 
settling  tanks.  The  starch,  being  specifically  heavier  than  the  gluten,  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  gluten  lies  above  the  starch.  When  both  have  completely  settled, 
the  clear  water  first,  and  next  the  gluten,  are  run  off,  leaving  the  starch.  .  .  . 

"The  Chicago  gluten  meal  is  the  clear  gluten  from  the  settling  tanks,  dried  and 
perhaps  ground.  .  .  . 

"The  Chicago  maize  feed  is  a  mixture  of  gluten  meal  and  hulls,  not  dissimilar 
to  Buffalo  gluten  feed. 

"The  Chicago  corn  bran  consists  of  the  hulls  left  on  the  sieves  and  of  the  com 
chits,  or  gemis,  from  which  the  oil  has  been  partly  extracted.  .  .  . 

"  Pope's  germ  feed  is  very  like  the  Chicago  corn  bran  in  its  origin  and  composi- 
tion. .  .  .  Buffalo  gluten  feed  consists  of  all  those  parts  of  the  kernel  not 
directly  used  to  make  glucose  and  contain.s,  therefore,  all  the  'gluten,'  hulls,  and  oil 
of  the  kernel.  This  gluten  feed  is  a  more  concentrated  food  than  wheat  bran,  con- 
taining some  6  per  cent  more  of  protein  and  two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  as  the 
latter,  and  more   nonnitrogenous  extract  with  less  fiber  and  mineral  matter.  .  .  . 

"  ['Proteina ']  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  corn,  oat  hulls,  linseed  meal,  and  perhaps 
gluten  meal. 

"  It  may  be  most  fairly  compared,  as  far  as  chemical  comjioaition  goes,  with  Buffalo 
gluten  teed,  but  its  price  is,  at  present  rating  ($25),  too  high  to  make  it  an  eco- 
nomical feed. 

"  Special  cow  feed  is  said  to  be  composed  of  40  lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  40  lbs.  of  hominy 
chops,  15  lbs.  of  oats,  and  5  lbs.  of  liu.seed  meal  in  every  100  lbs. 

"  Assuming  that  the  'gluten  meal'  of  the  formula  is  gluten  feed  with  22  per  cent 
of  proteids  instead  of  36  or  38,  such  a  formula  ought  to  make  a  considerably  richer 
feed,  containing  some  4  per  cent  more  of  protein,  than  is  in  the  sample.  .  .  . 

"The  analysis  [of  the  special-made  mill  feed]  shows  it  to  be  a  less  concentrated 
feed  than  wheat  bran.  In  the  circular  received  from  the  manufacturer  nothing  is 
stated  as  to  the  ingredients  wliich  enter  into  this  *  special -made  feed.'  .  .  . 

"  [Elevator  screenings  are]  used  chiefly  as  poultry  food,  but  to  some  extent  for  cat- 
tle. It  is  to  be  judged  rather  by  inspection  than  chemical  analysis.  It  consists  of 
damaged  grain  mixed  with  seeds  of  cockle  and  a  host  of  other  weeds.  Its  use  either 
for  poultry  or  cattle  makes  pretty  certain  a  further  seeding  of  the  farm  with  nox- 
ious weeds,  ...  r^  r\r\rs]n^ 
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"  ['Nutriotoue']  contaiDS  a  considerable  quantity  of  some  leguminous  seed,  some 
linseed  meal,  aud  perhaps  other  feeding  stuffs,  together  with  aromatic  substances 
(fenugreek,  aniseed,  caraway,  aud  the  like),  and  over  10  per  cent  of  salt.  The 
analysia  shows  its  value  in  a  general  way  as  a  feed.  The  material,  however,  is 
claimed  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  tonic  having  medicinal  properties  than  of  a 
feeding  stuff,  as  is  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  prescribed  dose  for  cattle  is  2  table- 
spoonfuls  with  each  feed. " 

The  market  price  and  the  valuation  are  given  for  all  the  feeding 
stnffs  analyzed  except  the  wheat  hay  and  rye  hay.  The  valuation  is 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  protein  at  2.3  cts.,  nitrogen-free  extract  and 
fiber  at  0.94  ct.,  and  fat  at  1.14  cts.  per  jiound,  which  was  found  to  be 
the  cost  of  these  materials  in  the  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  examined. 

On  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  nitrogen-free 
extract  of  com  fodders  and  of  pasture  grass,  W.  Fbeak  and  W. 
S.  SWEETSEB  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  44-50). — ^The  glucose, 
sucrose,  starch,  and  residual  extract  in  the  nitrogen-free  extract  of 
sweet-corn  fodder,  dent-corn  fodder,  and  pasture  grass  were  deter- 
mined, and  the  digestibility  of  these  was  determined  in  experiments 
with  sheep  and  steers.  The  average  compositions  of  the  nitrogen-free 
extracts  were  as  follows: 

Composition  of  nitrogen-free  extract  of  sever al  fodders. 


Sweet-corn  fodder,  komels  in  milk 

Young  dent-corn  foilder,  earHnot  formed. 
Older  dcnt-coru  fodder,  kerueln  glazing  . . 
PaHture  grass 


Total 
nitrogen- 
t>ee  ex- 
tract in 
dry  mat- 
ter. 

In  100  I 
Glucose. 

Percent. 
47.80 
44.34 
55.33 
41.53 

Per  cent. 
15.39 
23.01 
32.13 
13.70 

In  100  parts  of  nitrogen-free  extract. 


Sucrose. 

Starch. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

14.39 

20.37 

(J.36 

17.06 

0.36 

21.20 

5.44 

20.90 

'  Residual 


Per  cent. 
49.85 
53.57 
46.31 
59.96 


The  coefficients  of  digestibility  found  were  as  follows: 

Mean  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  nitrogen-fre-e  extract . 


Sweet-corn  fo<lder,  kernels  in  milk ;  with  sheop 
Dent-corn  fodder,  ears  not  formed:  with  sheep  . 
Dent-corn  fodder,  kernels  glazing;  with  sheep  . 
Pasture  grass ;  with  steers 


TotHl 
extract. 


Per  cent. 
80.50 
74.95 
77.78 
75.48 


Nitrogen -free  extract. 

Starch     ;Sugarand|  Residual 
&iarcn.    |   g^^rch.   '  extract. 


I  I 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 
84.  76  I  94.  71  I  66. 08 
76.  66  01. 59  60. 70 

79.71   I        92.11  I        01.31 
87. 06  93. 27  I        62. 15 


"The  starch  of  coru  fodder,  in  general,  is  found  to  l)e  more  digestible  than  that  of 
the  grasses  exauiined  by  Jordan,  as  is  also  that  of  the  pasture  grass,  though  in  the 
latter  case  a  different  species  of  herbivora  was  used  in  the  experiment. 

*'The  residual  extract  of  the  sweet  corn  is  more  digestible  than  that  of  the  dent 
samples,  though  the  average  digestibility  of  this  portion  of  the  total  extract  is  not 
far  from  that  found  by  Jordan  in  the  oases  of  grasscis  and  clovers." 
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On  the  food  value  of  herring  cakes  and  whale-flesh  meal,  F.  H. 

Werenskiold  and  E.  Solberg  {Norsk  Landmandsbladj  13  (1894), 
pp.  185j  186;  Bpt.  Chem.  Control  8ta.  Christiania,  1893,  pp.  50,  51). — 
Samples  of  Norwegian  herring  cakes  and  whale-flesh  meal  were  sub- 
jected to  chemical  examinatiouy  including  determination  of  digestible 
nitrogenous  components  (according  to  Stutzer's  method).  The  main 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  and,  for  comparison,  an  analy- 
sis of  a  whale-flesh  meal  made  by  Stutzer  in  1884 : 

Analyses  of  herring  cakes  and  whale-Jlesh  meal. 


No. 


Herring  cakes ... 
Whale-Heflh  meal 
do 


WMer. 


ABh. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
9. 16  18. 85 

lU.o8  '  8.34 

9.40  I  3.84 


Fat. 


I    Crude 
protein. 


Percent. 
12.69 
19.90 
18.54 


Other 

Bnb- 

stances. 


Per  cent.  Per  ^ent. 

56. 00  3. 57 

58.62  2.56 

68.22    


Amida. 


Digesti- 
bility of 
protein. 


Percent.  '  Percent. 
4.86  09.5 

1H.81  89.8 

9.68  ,  82.1 


If  the  total  digestible  protein  be  compared  in  case  of  samples  2  and 
3,  we  find  that  sample  3  contained  3.66  per  cent  more  of  digestible 
nitrogenous  substances  than  2,  and  7.77  per  cent  more  of  digestible 
albuminoids.  In  the  report  of  the  Christiania  Station  for  1893  the 
authors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  whale-flesh 
meal  on  the  market  has  deteriorated  of  late  years  through  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  in  removing  the  oil.  The  following 
analyses  of  whale-flesh  meal  corroborate  the  conclusion  drawn: 

Fai  and  protein  in  whale-flesh  meal. 


I 


Fat. 


Per  cent. 

Samples  analyzed  during  1889 16.5-21.2 

Sampleii  analyzed  during  1892 '  15.5-20.5,  average  16.6. 

Samples  analyzed  during  1893 11.5-29.7,  average  24.0 . 


Protein. 


Per  cent. 
67.9-70.8. 

59.2-66.7,  average  63.1. 
51. 3-65.9,  average  58.3. 


— F.   W.   WOLL. 


The  relative  nutritive  values  of  mangel-wnrzels  and  sugar 
beets,  P.  Gay  (Ann.  Agron.,  20  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  200-207).— Ten 
Merino  sheep  divided  into  2  lots  were  used.  Both  lots  received  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  coarse  fodder  and  roots  containing  420  gm. 
of  dry  matter  per  head  daily.  This  dry  matter  was  supplied  to  one 
lot  in  the  form  of  mangel-wurzels  containing  14  per  cent  dry  matter 
and  to  the  other  lot  in  the  form  of  sugar  beets  averaging  19  per  cent 
dry  matter.  At  the  end  of  2  weeks  the  feed  for  the  lots  was  reversed. 
With  both  lots  the  dry  matter  of  sugar  beets  had  a  superior  nutri- 
tive effect,  the  average  gain  in  live  weight  due  to  sugar  beets  being 
about  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  resulting  from  feeding 
mangel-wurzels. 
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The  food  value  of  forage  com,  H.  P.  Armsby  (Pennsylvania  Bta, 
RpL  189J2y  pp.  32-34). — A  study  of  the  itilliience  of  variety,  rate  of  seed- 
ing, and  time  of  liai'vesting  forage  corn  upon  digestibility  and  yield. 
In  thick  seeding  1  kernel  was  planted  every  6  in. ;  in  thin  seeding 
1  kernel  every  18  in.  The  varieties  grown  were  a  local  dent  variety 
and  Breck  Boston  Market  Ensilage,  a  variety  which  at  the  station 
barel}^  reaches  the  glazing  stage  before  frost. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  yields  per  acre  of  digest- 
ible matter  secured  in  1891  and  1892: 


iHgesHblv  matter  in  thin-seeded  and  thick-aeedsd  com  mt  at  different  stages. 


Stage  of  maturity. 


Digest 
ible  albu- 
rainoids 


1891. 


Tbiii-Aceded  dent 

Do 

Do 

Thick-Bceded  dent 

Thin-8eeded  Breck 

Thick-aeeded  Breck '  Milk  . 


Silking 

Glazing 

Nearly  mature 

Glazing 

Dented  and  hardening  — 


1892. 

Thin-seeded  dent ,  Silked 

Do Glazing 

Do I  Mature 

Thick-seeded  dent \ do 

Thin-»i€eded  Breck i  Hardening 

Thick-seeded  Breck I  Just  past  milk  stage . 


Poundi. 
82 
136 
209 
200 
215 
314 


132 
140 
237 
164 
111 
110 


Dige.st 
ible  non-       Total    I  >t„*^4.;„^ 

albnmi-    digestiblel  ^°f"*^^'« 
noid  mat-    matter.  ,     ^^^^' 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

916 

1,008 

2,677 

2,813 

2, 873 

3.082 

4,337 

4,537 

3,776 

3,091 

6,180 

6,494 

1,821 

1.953 

2.729 

2,860 

3,676 

3.913 

4.863 

6.027 

3,998 

4,109 

4,479 

4.589 

1:11.9 
1:20.5 
1:14.5 
1:23.1 
1:18.1 
1:20.3 


1:13.4 
1:19.5 
1:16.2 
1:30.9 
1:36.5 
1:41.4 


"  Injiuence  of  maturity. — As  the  corn  crop  approaches  maturity  thero  is  a  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre,  while  the  digestibility  of  this  dry  mat- 
ter appears  to  increase  slightly,  rather  than  to  decrease  as  in  the  case  of  other  crops. 
The  yield  of  total  digestible  food  by  the  fully  mature  crop  was  from  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  that  by  the  same  variety  in  the  silking  stage,  and  (in  1892)  36  per 
cent  greater  than  at  the  time  the  ears  were  glazing. 

'^Influence  of  rate  of  seeding. — The  thicker  seeding  in  these  experiments  produced  in 
every  instance  a  greater  yield  both  of  dry  matter  and  of  digestible  food.  The  effect 
on  the  digestibility  of  the  crop  varied  somewhat  in  the  different  experiments,  but  the 
digestibility  seemed  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  relative  maturity  of  the  crops  than 
by  the  rate  of  seeding. 

** Influence  of  variety, — Of  the  2  varieties  used,  the  large  corn  gave  the  greater  yield 
of  both  dry  matter  and  digestible  food  than  the  small  corn  cut  at  the  same  stage 
of  maturity.  When  cut  at  the  same  time,  the  sm.all  corn,  being  more  mature,  gave 
a  relatively  greater  yield  of  food,  which  in  one  case  exceeded  that  of  the  large 
variety." 

Experiments  with  corn  fodder,  T.  F.  Hunt  and  W.  H.  Cald- 
well {renmylvania  8ta.  Rpt  1892^  pp.  3i-i3). 

Synopsis. — An  experiment  as  to  the  best  stage  for  cutting  green  corn  fodder,  as  shown 
by  the  butter  fat  produced  when  the  fodder  was  fed  to  cows.  The  results  favored 
cutting  when  the  corn  was  medium  m:iture— leaves  beginning  to  dry,  husks 
green,  and  kernels  mostly  dented.  Pound  for  pound  the  corn  fodder  in  this  stage 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  good  timothy  hay,  although  only  about  four  fifths  of 
the  fodder  was  eaten,  and  the  lot  on  hay  made  a  gain  in  live  weight. 
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A  field  of  2^  acres  of  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  a  mediam-maturing  dent 
corn,  was  used.  Portions  of  this  were  cut  at  3  different  dates  as  follows : 
(1)  Early  cut,  September  1,  leaves  and  husks  green,  kernels  mostly  in 
milk 5  (2)  medium  mature,  September  25,  leaves  partly  dead,  but  mo8t 
husks  green,  kernels  glazing  to  dented  or  quite  hard ;  (3)  late  cut,  Octo- 
ber 7,  leaves  and  husks  mostly  dry  and  kernels  mostly  hard.  Twenty- 
four  shocks  from  an  area  30  by  35  ft.  were  cut  at  each  stage. 

Beginning  !N^ovember  9  the  fodder  (ears  and  stalks)  was  fed  to  12 
cows,  that  cut  at  each  date  being  fed  to  a  lot  of  4  cows,  while  a  fourth 
lot  received  timothy  hay  in  place  of  the  fodder.  In  a  preliminary  period 
the  lots  were  compared  for  1  week,  all  receiving  the  same  kind  of 
fodder.  In  the  experiment,  proper  all  lots  received  3  lbs.  of  wheat  bran 
and  3  lbs.  of  ground  oats  per  head  daily,  and  the  corn  fodder  or  hay  was 
fed  ad  libitum.    The  corn  fodder  was  hauled  from  the  field  as  needed. 

"The  corn  fodder  of  the  early  cutting  fed  37  days,  and,  together  with  444  lbs.  of 
ground  oats  and  an  equal  quantity  of  bran,  produced  100.5  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  The 
corn  fodder  of  the  medium-mature  cutting  fed  45  days,  and,  together  with  540  lbs. 
of  ground  oats  and  an  equal  quantity  of  bran,  produced  119.5  lbs.  of  butter  fat. 
The  corn  fodder  of  the  late  cutting  fed  44  days,  and,  together  with  528  lbs.  of  ground 
oats  and  an  eqaal  quantity  of  bran,  produced  110  lbs.  of  butter  fat. 

''At  this  rate  an  acre  of  corn  fodder,  together  with  the  quantities  of  oats  and  bran 
given,  would  produce  butter  fat  as  follows : 

•  Yield  of  hutia-  fat  per  acre  of  corn  fodder  cut  at  different  stages. 


Ground       »»_-_ 
oau.  ^"^• 


Pouf»44.  Pound*. 

Early -out  com  fodder 785  785 

Medmm-matiirp  rorn  fodder 933  833 

Late-cnt  corn  fodder 913  913 


Bult4»r 
fat. 

PoVfMf*. 

174 
207 
190 


"If  it  is  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  that  an  acre  of  com  fodder  costs 
$20;  the  ground  oats  $1  per  100  lbs.,  and  bran  70  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  then  the  butter  fat 
produced  from  the  early  cutting  costs  19.2  cts.  per  lb.,  that  from  the  medium- mature 
cutting  17.3  cts.,  and  that  from  the  late  cutting  18.7  eta.  per  lb. 

"During  the  period  under  consideration  lot  2  lost  23  lbs.  per  lot  of  4  animals, 
lot  3  lost  18  lbs.,  while  lot  4  gained  5  lbs.  ... 

"The  cows  fed  on  medium-mature  corn  fodder  produced  the  largest  quantity  of  but- 
ter fat  at  the  least  cost;  the  late-cut  com  fodder  stood  next  both  as  to  quantity  and 
cost  of  butter  fat.  while  the  early-cut  corn  fodder  gave  the  poorest  results.'' 

The  lot  fed  ineilinm-inature  corn  fodder  for  45  days  was  compared 
with  the  lot  fed  good  quality  of  timothy  hay  instead  for  a  like  period. 
Tlie  former  ate  4,102  lbs.  of  corn  fodder  and  1,080  lbs.  of  grain  (brau 
and  oats)  and  produced  119.5  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  while  the  latter  ate 
4,237  lbs.  of  hay  and  a  like  amount  of  grain  and  produced  116  lbs.  of 
butter  fat.  Pound  for  pound,  the  corn  fodder  produced  more  butter 
fat  than  the  hay;  but  the  lot  on  hay  gained  84  lbs.,  while  the  lot  on  cora 
fodder  lost  23  lbs.,  and  only  about  lour  fifths  of  the  corn  fodder  was 
eaten. 
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Yield  of  corn  fodder  at  different  stages  of  ripeness  (pp.  41-43). — In  tbe 
above  experiment  12  additional  shocks  from  each  stage  of  cutting  were 
used  for  determining  the  yield. 

'*  There  were  about  3f  tons  of  air-dry  corn  fodder  from  tbe  late  cutting,  almost 
exactly  3  tons  in  the  medium-mature  cutting,  while  in  the  earl}'  cutting  the  yield 
was  a  little  more  than  2  tons  of  air-dry  corn  fodder." 

The  losses  of  dry  matter  in  field-curing  and  storing  in  the  barn  are 
given. 

Influence  of  ensiling  and  field-curing  on  the  digestibility  of  fo]> 
age  com,  H.  P.  Aemsby  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  189J2,  pp,  li-22).— 
The  coeflBcients  of  digestibility  for  green  corn  fodder  and  the  same 
ensiled,  as  shown  by  experiments  with  steers  and  sheep,  are  reported. 

''The  results  of  the  experiments  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

''(1)  The  ensiling  of  maize  may  considerably  increase  the  digestibility  of  the  crude 
fiber  of  the  green  material. 

''  (2)  This  result  is  only  obtained  when  the  loss  by  fermentation  is  so  largo  that  the 
crude  fiber  is  attacked,  and  is  at  the  coat  of  a  decreased  digestibility  of  every  other 
important  ingredient. 

"  (3)  The  albuminoids  are  especially  affected  by  ensiling,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  being  converted  into  less  valuable  forms  and  the  digestibility  of  the  remain- 
der being  reduced  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  to  zero. 

"  (4)  Such  silage  may  be  considerably  more  digestible  than  poorly  cured  fodder, 
except  sis  to  the  albuminoids. 

"  (5)  Field-curing  seems  in  every  case  to  decrease  the  digestibility  of  the  fresh 
substance. 

''  (6)  When  the  processes  arc  successfully  conducted  and  the  losses  small,  ensilage 
and  field-curing  both  decrease  the  digestibility  of  the  fresh  material  somewhat,  and 
to  about  the  same  extent.'' 

Eesuits  obtained  elsewhere  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  cited. 

Relative  feeding  value  of  turnips  grown  with  and  without 
nitrate  of  soda,  A.  S.  Logan  ( Trans.  Highland  and  AgL  8oo,  Scotland^ 
1894,  pp.  33J2^35).— In  2  years,  1892  and  1893,  tarnips  were  grown  on 
2  plats-manured  alike,  except  that  1  plat  received  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
top-dressing  while  the  other  received  none.  In  1892  150  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  was  applied  July  21,  and  in  1893  the  same  amount  was  applied 
July  13  and  again  August  4.  The  yield  of  turnips  per  acre  was  larger 
in  both  years  on  the  nitrated  plat — about  8,000  lbs.  more  in  1892  and 
2,300  lbs.  in  1893.    The  composition  of  the  turnips  was  as  follows: 

Composition  of  turnips  grown  with  and  without  nitrate  of  soda. 


1892.  1893. 


,  WMthout  I     With     '  Without  I    With 
nitrate,      nitrate.  '  nitrate,      nitrate. 


Water 

Albuminoids  .. 

Amids.  etc 

Carbohydrates. 

Fiber 

Ash 


'- 





Per  cent 

ter  cent. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent. 

92. 30 

92.58 

91.12 

92.06 

.59 

.71 

.47 

.66 

.18 

.34 

.25 

.24 

5. 52 

4.98 

6.49 

5.44 

.77 

.72 

1.06 

.93 

.64 

.67 

.61 

.67 

lUO.OO  I       100.00  100.00 
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Galcalatiug  the  results  to  dry  matter  it  is  found  that  iu  1892  the 
turnips  contained  7.06  per  cent  of  albuminoids  in  dry  nmtter  when 
grown  without  nitrate  and  9.57  per  cent  when  grown  with  j  and  in  1893 
5.29  and  8.31  per  cent,  respectively. 

Tbe  turnips  in  both  years  were  fed  to  sheep,  one  lot  being  fed  on  the 
crop  grown  with  and  the  other  on  the  crop  grown  without  nitrate  of 
soda.  Although  they  were  fed  ad  libitum,  practically  the  same  amount 
was  eaten  by  each  lot.  In  1892  the  lot  on  turnips  grown  without 
nitrate  gained  320  lbs.  from  December  27  to  April  4,  and  the  lot  on 
turnips  grown  with  nitrate  gained  264  lbs. ;  and  in  1893  the  gains  from 
October  24  to  January  6  were  221  and  229  lbs,,  resi)ectively.  In  both 
years  the  dressed  weight  was  largest  in  the  case  of  the  lot  fed  on  tur- 
nips grown  without  nitrate.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  turnix>s 
grown  without  nitrate  had  the  higher  feeding  value,  although  the  yield 
was  smaller.  "The  extra  quantity  grown  per  acre  by  the  use  of 
nitrate  would  have  been  available  for  a  longer  time.  In  the  first 
experiment  this  would  have  been  3  weeks ^  and  during  that  time, 
according  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  live  weight,  the  sheep  would  have 
equaled  the  others,  but  there  would  still  have  remained  the  feeding 
value  of  the  artificial  food  consumed  against  the  nitrated  turnips.'' 

The  effect  of  foods  on  milk  production,  J.  Speir  (Trans.  IHgh- 
land  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland^  1894^  pp.  83-108), — The  author  reports  ex- 
periments Avith  cows  on  pasturage,  brewers'  grains,  potatoes,  bean  meal, 
wheat,  cotton  seed  cake,  barley  meal,  linseed  cake,  and  a  variety  of 
mixed  rations.  The  milk  was  tested  frequently  with  the  Leffmann  and 
Beam  tester.  The  object  was  to  note  the  effect  of  the  above  feeding 
stuffs  in  large  amounts  on  the  fat  of  the  milk.  The  author's  conclusions 
are  as  follows: 

''(1)  Really  good  milking  cows  wiU  lose  in  weight  of  body  for  some  weeks  after 
calving,  no  matter  what  is  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  food. 

^'(2)  When  a  cow  in  good  condition  is  In  full  milk  she  will  give  her  normal  quality 
of  milk  at  least  for  a  limited  time,  even  although  the  quantity  or  quality  of  her  food 
be  deficient. 

**(3)  When  in  good  condition  a  heavy  milking  cow  will  take  flesh  or  fat  off  her 
body  iu  order  to  give  her  normal  quality  of  milk. 

"(4)  Although  the  quantity  of  milk  is  easily  influenced  up  to  a  certain  point  by  the 
food  supplied  the  quality  is  not  materially  altered  by  any  ordinary  mixed  food. 

"(5)  The  proportion  of  butter  fat  is  very  little  influenced  by  foods  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  oil,  such  as  linseed  or  cotton  cake,  nor  yet  by  albuminous  foods, 
such  as  bean  or  pea  meal,  decorticated  cotton  cake,  etc. 

"(6)  Highly  albuminous  foods  have  a  slight  influence  on  the  solids-uot-fats. 

"(7)  Any  increase  in  quantity  or  quality  of  milk  over  the  present  normal  standard 
is  to  be  looked  for  more  from  lireeding  than  from  feeding. 

^'(8)  If  the  food  ingredients  are  ])rc8eut  in  sufficient  ipiantity  in  a  state  palatable 
to  the  animal  and  easily  assimilated  it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  from 
what  source  they  come. 

"(9)  The  aim  of  all  producers  of  milk  should  therefore  be  to  use  foods  which  will 
produce  quantity  more  than  quality,  provided  that  they  contain  no  taint  or  flavor 
which  can  be  conveyed  to  the  milk, 
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''(10)  Leaviug  nutritive  ingredients  out  of  siccount  uoueuf  the  Ibuds  lined  seem  to 
have  had  any  very.spocial  eflect  in  increasing  the  quantity." 

Shelter  for  sheep,  J.  Scott  (Trans.  Highlund  mid  AgL  Soc.  Scotland^ 
1894ypp.  100-133). — A  number  of  practical  experiments  on  this  subject 
showed  that  "shed- wintered  sheep  eat  much  less  and  yet  produce 
nmch  more  mutton  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  than 
others  fed  in  tlie  open  field,  exposed  to  all  varieties  of  weather,  and 
inclined  to  tate  much  more  exercise." 

Feedixig  wheat  to  hogs,  E.  C.  Ghiloott  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui. 
38 J  pp.  16,  plates  5), 

Synopsis, — Spring  wheat,  ground  and  unground,  ground  peas,  and  ground  com  were 
compared  on  4  lots  of  2  pigs  each  for  90  days.  Hay  and  corn  fodder  were  fed 
with  each  grain.  Peas  gave  the  largest  gain  for  the  food  eaten,  followed  by 
corn,  ground  wheat,  and  ungrouud  wheat  in  the  order  named.  With  dressed 
pork  at  5^  cts.  per  pound  from  55  to  58  cts.  per  bushel  was  realized  for  the 
wheat,  60  cts.  for  the  com,  and  65  cts.  for  the  peas.  The  pigs  were  fed  too  long 
to  secure  the  best  financial  results,  some  lots  averaging  225  lbs.  at  the  close  of 
the  trial. 

To  ascertain  the  feeding  value  of  whole  and  ground  wheat  as  com- 
pared with  peas  and  corn  8  pigs  urere  fed  in  4  lots  for  90  days  begin- 
ning Septeml)er  5.  The  lots  were  fed  hay  and  corn  fodder  (without 
ears)  and  the  following  grain  ad  libitum  : 

Lot  1,  Canada  field  peas,  ground.  » 

Lot  2,  spring  wheat  of  rather  poor  quality,  nnground. 
Lot  3,  Dakota-grown  dent  com,  ground. 
Lot  4,  spring  wheat,  same  as  lot  2,  ground. 

The  grain  for  all  was  soaked  in  cold  water  before  feeding.  A  fifth 
lot  received  kitchen  slop,  sour  milk,  whey,  corn,  peas,  and  wheat,  and 
no  account  was  kept  of  the  food  eaten. 

There  were  4  Poland  Chinas  and  4  crosses  of  Poland  China  with 
Dnroc  Jersey.  The  pigs  ranged  from  80  to  over  100  lbs.  in  weight 
Previous  to  the  experiment  they  had  been  at  pasture  or  fed  on  rape, 
and  received  some  grain  in  addition.  They  were  bought  at  4J  cts.  per 
pound,  live  weight,  and  sold  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  at  5J  cts., 
dressed  weight.  The  pigs  were  slaughtered  at  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  plates  showing  sections  of  the  carcasses  are  given.  At  that 
time  the  live  weights  ranged  from  191  to  222  lbs. 

The  results  are  stated  in  3  periods  of  25,  28,  and  37  days,  respect- 
ively.   The  average  results  by  lots  for  the  whole  experiment  were  as 

follows: 

Summarized  results  of  experiments  with  pigs. 


Weight  Average 
of  lot       daily 
at  bc^     gain  per 

ginninjr.      pig- 


(iraiii 


Total  

grain  J  eaten  per    „      .^ 
conHumed     pound    ■ 
by  lot.      of  gain 


Average  gain — 


Per 
pounds  I    biiHhel 
of  grain,  of  grain. 


Price     u»»-««v 
roaliied    ^}^^^- 


I  Pound*.  I*oundi.\ 

Lot  1,  ground  peas 164  1.21  j 

Lot2,ungroaDdwheat..l         174  |        1.12  | 

Lot  3,  gronnd  oom 191  1.40  i 

I>ot  4 ,  grou nd  wheat ....  205  1.  .'(2 

Lot  5.  mixed  feed 229  1. 61 


Pounds. 

918 

997 

1,159 

1,144 


PoundH. 

4.21 

4.91 

•  4. 58 

4.81 


PoundM.   Pounds,  i 
23.75  14.25  ' 

20.36  12.22 

21.  &3  I        12.22 
20.79  '        12.49 


per 
bushel 
of  grain. 

Cmts. 
65.36 
55.83 
60.00 
58.39 


Igrtized'sy-^^^^'^^V^ 


age  in 
dress- 
ing. 

Per  et. 
17.0 
17.0 
14.0 
16.5 
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''If  wheat  did  not  bring  more  than  50  cts.  a  bushel  at  harvest  time  and  hogs 
weighing  from  50  to  100  lbs.  each  could  be  bought  for  $4.50  per  hundred  live  weight, 
the  farmer  could  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  such  hogs  and  start,  about  Sep- 
tember 1,  feediug  them  on  wheat  alone,,  under  substantially  the  same  conditions 
existing  during  this  experiment,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  realizing  from  55  to  60  cts. 
per  bushel  for  his  wheat.  ...  It  would  undoubtedly  pay  better  to  mix  it  with 
some  other  food,  particularly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  fattening. 

"  Hogs  fed  on  ground  wheat  made  a  more  rapid  and  uniform  gain,  and  produced 
pork  of  rather  nicer  quality ;  but  they  also  consumed  more  food  than  those  fed  upon 
whole  wheat.  [The  extra  gain]  would  hardly  pay  for  grinding,  but  considering  the 
better  quality  of  the  pork  and  greater  weight,  it  would  probably  pay  to  grind,  if 
it  could  be  done  without  much  extra  cost.  .  .  . 

''Hogs  fed  on  peas  did  much  better,  in  proportion,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
experiment  than  they  did  during  the  latter  part,  which  would  indicate  that  peas 
are  not  as  good  for  a  complete  ration  for  a  long  period  as  either  wheat  or  com. 

"The  quality  of  the  pork  made  from  corn  and  ground  wheat  was  about  equal,  and 
was  superior  to  that  made  from  whole  wheat,  peas,  or  mixed  food.  That  made  from 
mixed  food  was  the  fattest.  [Contrary  to  the  general  rule]  the  number  of  pounds 
of  food  required  for  a  pound  of  gain  was  greater  during  the  first  period  than  during 
the  second.  .  .  .  The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  sudden  change  from  plenty  of  exercise  and  a  mixed  diet  to  close 
confinement  and  a  single  article  of  food.  .  .  . 

"It  was  very  plainly  demonstrated  that  a  considerably  larger  return  per  bushel  for 
food  consumed  would  have  been  realized  if  the  hogs  had  been  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
second  period  (October  28).    This  was  particularly  true  of  lot  1,  fed  on  peas.'' 

Do  the  fermettfcs  occnrring  in  vegetable  materials  a£fect  the 
digestibility  of  these  materials  in  the  body?  H.  Weiske  {ZUchr. 
physioL  Gheni.y  19j  ^o.  3^  pp.  283-284). — It  is  known  that  certain  veg- 
etable materials  contain  amylolytic,  proteolytic,  and  other  ferments 
which  under  favorable  conditions  have  a  digestive  action  on  these 
materials  both  without  and  within  tlie  body,  but  which  are  rendered 
inactive  by  heating.  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister  especially  have 
demonstrated  that  both  amylolytic  and  proteolytic  ferments  are  widely 
diffused  in  grains  as  oats,  corn,  rice,  etc.;  and  that  when  these  grains 
are  fed  raw  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  production  in  the  stomach  is 
attributable  to  the  amylolytic  ferment  in  the  grains. 

The  author  reports  an  experiment  on  this  point,  already  noted  (E.  S. 
E.,  6,  p.  66),  in  which  rabbits  were  fed  on  raw  oats,  and  oats  heated  to 
lOOo  C.  to  destroy  the  ferment.  The  heating  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  digestibility  of  the  oats,  and-the  author  infers  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  presence  of  digestive  ferments  in  the  food 
does  not  render  the  digestion  in  the  body  more  complete. 

Horse  feeding  ( Ugeekr,  Landm.,  S9  {1894) ^  p.  £32), — A  writer  states  that  wheat  is 
far  preferable  to  rye  as  a  feed  for  horses,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  used  more  exten- 
sively than  is  now  the  case,  e.  g.j  in  mixtures  of  equal  weight  of  oats  and  wheat  for 
,  work  horses. 

According  to  the  same  issue  of  the  Ugeskrifiy  it  seems  of  late  to  have  become  a  more 
general  practice  in  Europe  to  substitute  Indian  corn  for  oats  as  horse  feed,  but  not 
for  riding  horHCs  and  light  carriage  horses.  The  10  larger  street-car  companies  in 
England,  according  to  Magdebitrg  Zeitung,  feed  their  horses,  on  an  average,  4.55  kg. 

of  Indian  com,  2.4  kg.  of  oats,  1.2  kg.  of  beans  and  peas,  and  0.15  kg.  of  wheat  bran. 
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The  street-car  company  of  Leipsic  feed  tlieir  horses  5.5  kg.  of  corn  and  1.5  kg.  of  oats ; 
the  horses  are  able  to  work  as  well  as  before  on  an  exclusive  oat  diet,  are  in  better 
condition,  and  have  a  smooth,  shiny  coat.  J.  Jensen,  Danish  state  instructor  in 
animal  husbandry,  states  that  *Mt  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  field  of  such  vast  eco- 
nomic importance  as  the  feeding  of  horses  has  not  yet  been  the  object  of  comprehen- 
sive and  careful  experiments,  so  that  the  relative  feeding  value  of  the  various  cereals 
as  food  for  horses  might  be  stated  definitely.  It  seems  evident  from  the  experiments 
made,  however,  that  the  nutritive  value  and  importance  of  oats  as  a  food  for  work 
horses  has  been  overestimated,  as,  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  nitrogenous  feeds  in  gen- 
eral."—f.  W.  WOLL. 

Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs  {Massachmetts  State  Sta.  Bui.  J:?,  pp.  6,  7). — Tabu- 
lated analyses  are  given  of  mixed  horse  feeds,  cotton-seed  meal,  maize  feed,  gluten 
meal,  gluten  feed,  germ  feed,  wheat  bran,  oat  feed,  and  ground  oats. 

Analyses  of  cattle  foods,  F.  H.  Werenskiold  (Rpi.  Chem.  Control  Sta.  ChrU- 
Itania,  1893,  pp.  31-52). — Analyses  are  given  of  278  samples  of  feeding  stuff's — ascot- 
ton-seed  meal,  peanut-cake  meal,  rape-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  whale-fiesh  meal,  etc. 
Discussions  are  entered  on  in  the  report  concerning  the  quality  of  the  various  food 
stuffs,  origin,  adulterations,  etc. — f.  w.  woll. 

Analyses  of  maize  kernel  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  301-313). — Analy- 
ses with  reference  to  food  ingredients  are  given  of  90  samples  of  corn  kernels,  together 
with  data  regarding  the  weight  of  kernel  and  cob,  ratio  of  kernel  to  cob,  date  of 
planting,  character  of  soil,  method  of  cultivation,  etc.  The  sampTes  were  those  col- 
lected for  the  Connecticut  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  No  deductions  are  made  from 
the  analyses. 

Proteids  of  the  wheat  kernel,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  C.  L.  Voorhees  (Connecticut 
Stale  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  175-185). — This  is  a  reprint  from  part  iv  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  thesUtion  for  1893  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1079). 

The  proteids  of  cotton  seed,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  C.  L.  Voorhees  {Connecticut 
State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893 ^  pp.  211-217).— Th\^  is  a  reprint  from  part  iv  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  station  for  1893  (E.  S.  R.,  5.  p.  1081). 

The  proteids  of  the  kidney  bean,  T.  B.  Osborne  {Connecticut  Sta.  Rpt.  1893 j  pp, 
ISft-glO). — This  is  a  reprint  from  part  iv  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for 
1893  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1080). 

The  food  value  of  pure  Graham  bread.  Bardet  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim..  14  (1894), 
Xo.  12,  pp.  621,622). 

Table  oils  from  beech  and  linden  (Keto  Misc.  Bui.  91,  pp.  218,  219). 

Slaughter  experiments  at  the  twentieth  fat  stock  show  at  Berlin,  C.  Leiimann 
(Deut.  landw.  Prease,  21  (1894),  Xo.  52,  pp.  517,518).— A  comparison  of  live  weights 
with  dressed  weights  of  different  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine. 

Potatoes  as  a  food  for  milch  cows,  C.  Cornevin  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58  (1894),  No. 
SS,  pp  46, 47). — A  condensed  statement  of  results  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
effect  of  potatoes  on  quality  of  milk  and  on  the  weight  of  milch  cows. 

Potatoes  as  a  food  for.  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  A.  Girard  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58 
(1894),  Xo.  28,  pp.  43-46). — Experiments  to  determine  gain  in  live  weight  Jind  quality 
of  flesh  produced. 

Feeding  disembittered  lupines  to  horses  and  cows.  G.  Kaiser  (Deut.  Jandw. 
Prewe,  21  (1894),  Xo.  54,  p.  537).— The  record  of  a  favorable  experience. 

Poultry  industry  in  England,  W.  Fream  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  ser.  3,  5 
(1894),  pp.  290-303). 

On  the  total  energy  brought  into  play  in  the  organism  by  the  combustion  of 
albuminoidi,C.MATiGXON(2?M/.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  11-12  (1894),  Xo.  12,  pp.  568-571).— 
A  critical  discussion  of  the  work  principally  of  Berthelot  and  Andrd  and  of  Petit. 

The  principle  of  maximum  work  and  of  entropy,  BerthiSLot  (Compt.  Rend., 
118  (1894),  Xo.  25,  pp.  1378-1392). 

3714_Xo.  2 6 
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VETEKINAKY  SCIENCE  AND  PKACTICE. 

Laws  of  Massachusetts  regarding  contagions  diseases  among 
domestic  animals  {pp.  J27),— An  act  to  codify  and  consolidate  the  laws 
relating  to  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  was  approved  June  20,  1894. 
Under  the  new  law  towns  and  cities  are  to  apix>int  inspectors  subject 
to  the  local  boards  of  health  and  to  the  State  board  of  cattle  commis- 
sioners. These  inspectors  are  required  to  inspect  regularly  and  thor- 
oughly all  neat  cattle  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  further 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  all  domestic  animals  which  are  sus- 
pected of  having  been  exposed  to  contagious  diseases.  They  also  have 
the  power  of  quarantine  and  make  returns  to  the  board  of  cattle  com- 
missioners. Under  the  authority  of  .the  local  boards  of  health  they 
may  inspect  the  carcasses  of  all  slaughtered  animals  and  all  meat,  fruit, 
vegetables,  or  produce  of  any  kind,  which,  if  found  unfit  for  food,  they 
may  seize  and  dispose  of.  Calves  less  than  1  month  old  are  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  food,  and  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  is 
provided  for  any  one  selling  unwholesome  food.  The  local  boards  of 
health  may  publish  the  names  of  persons  convicted  of  offering  such  food. 

Slaughter  houses  and  kindred  establishments  must  take  out  a  town 
or  city  license,  under  which  the  nature  of  the  products  which  will  be 
sold,  the  estimated  number  of  cattle  to  be  shiughtered  weekly,  and  the 
days  of  the  week  on  which  slaughtering  will  be  done  must  be  given. 
Inspectors  shall  be  present  on  the  days  of  slaughtering,  and  it  is  illegal 
for  slaughtering  to  be  done  on  any  other  days  than  those  named  in  the 
license. 

Animals  slaughtered  on  private  premises  must  be  inspected  either  at 
the  time  of  slaughter  or  in  the  preceding  6  months. 

The  local  boards  of  health  may  regulate  the  movement  of  cattle 
within  their  jurisdiction.  If  quarantine  is  effected  on  the  owner's 
premises  he  shall  defray  the  expense;  if  elsewhere,  the  city  or  town 
shall  bear  the  cost,  of  which,  however,  four  fifths  shall  be  refunded  by 
the  State.  The  land  and  stables  of  an  owner  may  be  used  for  quaran* 
tine  purposes  for  the  term  of  1  year,  the  resulting  damage  to  be  paid 
by  the  town  or  city,  four  fifths  of  which  amount,  however,  will  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  municipjility  by  the  State. 

The  State  board  of  cattle  commissioners  is  authorized  to  make  regu- 
lations  concerning  the  extirpation,  prevention,  and  suppression  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  inspection  of  animals  and  animal  products,  and  gov- 
erning quarantine  and  disinfection. 

The  board  of  cattle  commissioners  or  any  of  its  members,  after  an 
examination  of  a  case  of  contagious  disease  among  domestic  animals, 
may  have  the  animal  (juarantined  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  or  may 
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have  it  killed  without  appraisal  or  payment.  The  expense  of  killing 
and  burying  is  borne  by  the  State.  If  after  slaughter  the  animal  proves 
free  from  the  divsease  for  which  it  was  condemned  a  reasonable  sum 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  by  the  State :  ^^  Provided^  however^  That  when- 
ever any  cattle  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  are  killed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  one  half  of  the  value  thereof  at  the  time 
of  slaughter  for  food  or  milk  purposes,  and  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  existence  of  such  disease,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  thereof 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  if  such  animal  has  been 
within  the  State  6  months  continuously  prior  to  its  being  killed, 
provided  such  person  shall  not  have,  prior  thereto,  willfully  concealed 
the  existence  of  tuberculosis  or  by  act  or  willful  neglect  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  such  disease." 

Cattle  coming  into  the  State  from  other  States  may  be  seized  and 
quarantined  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  or  consignees,  or  may  be  killed 
without  apxiraisal  or  payment  for  the  same.  Texas  cattle  or  other  cat- 
tle of  this  class  shall  not  be  driven  outside  the  stock  yards  contrary 
to  an  order  of  the  board  of  cattle  commissioners,  and  such  cattle  shall 
be  kept  in  different  i)ens  from  those  in  which  other  cattle  are  kept. 

The  contagious  diseases  covered  by  this  act  are  glanders,  farcy,  con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia,  tuberculosis,  Texas  fever,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  rinderpest,  hog  cholera,  and  rabies. 

Experimental  study  of  symptomatic  charbon  and  its  relations  to  malignant 
OBdema,  H.  Duenscumann  {Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur y  S  (ISOd),  No,  6,  pp,  403-434), 

Tuberculosis  in  domestic  animals,  G.  SchneiukmIUil  (FUhling's  landw,  Zig.f  43 
(JS94)t  -Vo.  13f  pp.  397-405). — Adiscassion  of  means  of  dissemination^  diagnosis,  and 
prevention. 

The  Koch  test  for  tuberculosis,  H.  P.  Armsby  {Pennsylvania  Sia.  Rpt.  1892,  pp, 
94-97).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  21  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  359). 

Report  of  the  special  committee  on  abortion  in  cattle,  J.  II.  Thorold  (Jour, 
Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  ser.  3,  5  {1804)  No.  18,  pp.  312-317).— X  brief  history  of  the 
disease,  summary  of  breeders*  evidence,  and  recommendations. 

Spaying  cows,  W.  J.  S.  McKay  {Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S,  W.,  J  (1804),  No.  o,  pp.  334-344, 
figs.  12). — An  account  of  implements,  stanchions,  methods  of  operating,  and  results 
of  spaying  42  head  of  cattle. 

Tuberculosis,  L.  Pearson  {Petinsylrania  Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  08-107).— k  reprint 
from  Bulletm  21  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  359). 

Typhoid  fever,  H.  L.  Hollky,  North  Dakota  Sta,  Bui.  13,  Apr,,  1894,  pp,  27-31, 
fig,  1). — A  general  discussion  of  typhoid  fever,  of  the  organism  producing  it,  and  ot 
the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 


DAIEYING. 

The  investigations  of  J.  Lehmann  on  the  casein  of  human  milk 
and  cows'  milk,  W.  Hempel  {PflUger^n  Arch.  Physiol.^  56",  No.  10^  11, 
and  12,  pp.  558-578). — The  late  Prof.  Julius  Lehmann,  of  Dresden, 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
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milk  and  the  means  of  treating  cows'  milk  so  as  to  make  it  resemble 
human  milk  more  closely  as  a  food.  These  investigations  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper. 

Lehmann's  method  of  determining  casein  was  by  means  of  unglazed 
porcelain  plates,  and  was  briefly  as  follows:  The  plate  was  wet  with 
water  and  then  10  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water 
placed  in  the  center.  The  serum  separated  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  the  mixture  of  fat  and  casein  was  removed  with  a  spatula  and 
finally  by  setting  the  plate  in  water  to  free  the  last  traces.  This  was 
placed  on  a  weighed  filt<?r  and  washed  with  ether,  the  last  traces  of  fat 
being  removed  by  rubbing  the  casein  in  a  glass  mortar  and  then  wash- 
ing with  ether.  The  casein  was  dried  and  then  incinerated  for  ash. 
The  determinations  of  fat  and  casein  by  this  method  are  said  to  be 
very  accurate.  With  practice  C  determinations  can  be  made  in  a  day. 
The  casein  is  obtained  in  a  natural,  undecomposed  condition,  and  is 
termed  by  Lehmann  "genuine"  casein  for  this  reason. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  determinations  it  was  found  that  the  "gen- 
uine" casein  of  cows'  milk  contained,  on  an  average,  7,2  per  cent  of  ash, 
and  that  the  ash  contained : 

CaO,  49.8  per  cent,  eciuivaleiit  to  3.20  per  cent  in  w.ator-free  casein. 
MgO,  2.1  per  cent,  equivalent  to  0.10  per  cent  in  water- free  casein. 
K:0,  0.9  per  cent,  equivalent  to  0.06  ])er  cent  in  water-free  casein. 
Na^O,  0.4  per  cent,  equivalent  to  0.03  per  cent  in  water-free  casein. 
PjOft,  45.0  per  cent,  equivalent  to  2.92  per  cent  in  water-free  casein. 
SOs,       1.2  per  cent,  equivalent  to  0.08  per  cent  in  water-free  casein. 

The  indications  were  that  the  pliosphorus  in  casein  is  all  in  the  form 
of  an  ester  like  compound  derived  from  phosphoric  acid,  and  that 
casein  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  double  compound  of  casein-calcium  with 
calcium  phosphate.  From  1.45  to  1.75  i)er  cent  of  CaO  was  found  to  be 
combined  directly  with  the  casein.  The  relation  of  casein-calcium  to 
calcium  phosphate  in  one  series  of  experiments  agreed  with  the  formula 
Ca3(P04)2.Ca-casein;  but  in  other  cases  the  proportion  of  calcium 
phosphate  was  too  small  for  this. 

The  average  elementary  composition  of  "genuine"  casein  was  found 
to  be:  Ash,  G.47per  cent  (mostly  as  calcium  i)hosphate);  carbon,  50.86; 
hydrogen,  6.72;  nitrogen,  14.63;  phosphorus,  O.Sl,  and  sulphur,  0.72;  or 
calculated  to  ash-free  casein,  carbon,  54  per  cent;  hydrogen,  7.04;  nitro- 
gen, 15.6;  phosphorus,  0.847;  find  sulphur  0.771. 

Casein  from  cows'  milk  and  from  human  milk  differed  widely  in 
respect  to  snlphur  and  calcium  phosphate,  "showing  that  they  are 
undoubtedly  two  different  caseins."  While  "  genuine"  casein  from  cows' 
milk  contained  0.723  i)er  cent  of  sulphur  and  G.G  per  cent  of  calcium 
phosphate,  "genuine"  casein  fiom  human  milk  contained  1.09  per  cent 
of  sulphur  but  only  3.2  per  cent  of  calcium  phosphate. 

The  average  composition  given  by  Lehmann  tor  cows'  milk  and 
human  milk  is  as  follows  : 
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1 
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The  figures  for  human  milk  are  believed  to  be  esi>ecially  reliable,  as 
the  milk  was  obtained  by  entirely  enii)tying  the  glands. 

The  casein  precipitated  Iroju  human  milk  and  cows'  milk  by  acids 
also  diflbred  in  amount,  there  being  in  human  milk  1  part  (by  weight) 
of  casein  to  3  of  fat,  and  in  cows'  milk  1  part  to  I.IG  of  fat.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  casein  precipitates  was  also  very  different. 

In  order  to  make  cows'  milk  approximately  like  human  milk,  Lelimanu 
recommends  to  dilute  cows'  milk  until  it  has  the  proper  percentage  of 
casein,  and  then  add  sufficient  cream,  milk,  sugar,  and  egg  albumen  to 
make  the  fat,  sugar,  and  albumen  content  the  same  as  human  milk. 
In  adding  the  albumen  he  recommends  to  beat  the  albumen  from  a 
hen's  egg  slightly,  add  4  teasjwohfuls  of  water,  and  strain  through  a 
cloth,  using  the  third  portion  for  adding  to  the  milk.  This  artificial 
human  milk  has  been  found  to  give  good  results  in  practice. 

The  fat  of  human  mUk,  W.  G.  Rippel  [Ztschr,  Biol,  31,  No.  i,  2)?- 
1-11). — A  butter  was  made  from  human  milk  which  resembled  cows' 
butter  in  general  appejirance.  By  fractional  distillation  the  following 
substances  were  detected  in  the  fat:  Butyric,  cajJiric,  caproic,  myristic, 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  and  glycerin,  and  the  presence  of 
formic  acid  was  indicated.  These  were  not  determined  (luantitatively, 
but  the  volatile  fatty  acids  were  found  to  be  comparatively  low,  and  the 
non-volatile  acids  to  consist  about  half  of  oleic  acid,  while  in  the  solid 
acids  myristic  and  i)almitic  acids  predominate<l  over  stearic  acid.  The 
presence  of  other  acids  besides  those  tound  is  suggested. 

[For  the  composition  of  the  fat  of  cows'  butter  see  E.  S.  R.,  4,  j).  213.] 

New  method  of  souring  cream  for  butter-making  [MiJch  Ztg.,  23 
{1894),  No.  19,  p.  301). — The  German  Government  has  recently  granted 
a  patent  on  a  method  for  souring  cream  without  the  aid  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  cream  as  soon  as  raised  is  placed  in  the  churn  and  sufficient 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  give  the  cream  the  desired  acidity, 
the  same  degree  of  acidity  being  used  as  where  the  cream  is  rii)ened. 
The  cream  is  then  churned.  It  is  claimed  that  the  hydrochloric  acid 
takes  the  place  of  the  acid  developed  in  fermentation,  and  has  no  unde- 
sirable effect  on  either  the  cream,  butter,  or  buttermilk.  What  the 
function  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is,  or  in  what  respect  the  method  is 
an  improvement  over  churning  the  cream  sweet,  the  patentee  does  not 
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explain.    The  method  is  to  be  tested  in  dairy  experiments  at  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  at  Berlin. 

On  the  change  in  the  composition  of  butter  by  long  keeping, 
A.  H.  Allen  and  C.  G.  Moor  {Analyst,  19  (1894),  June,  pp.  128-131).— 
Four  samples  of  Danish  butter  which  had  been  kept  in  sealed  tin  cans 
since  1888  were  analyzed  and  the  results  compared  with  the  analyses 
of  the  same  lots  of  butter  when  fresh,  as  follows: 

Composition  of  hutter  vhenfi-eeh  and  after  keeping  over  5  years. 


I  Butter  marked  "H."  Butter  raark«Mi  "O." 

■No^m&U'        An.l.v.c.lMar.h,1894.         K«4n&88«  lAn.l.vj«i 

March, 

I  1894 


Condition  of  batter Fresh .    Frt>8h .    Deo  «m-    T)  e  c  oin  •    Dec  om 

)>OAe<i.  i      iH>se<l.        pose*  I 
Siiecific  gravity  at  100°  C  . .    0. 8639  j  0. 8640         0. 8634  I      0. 8696         0. 8730 


\olatilo  fatty*  acids,  by 
Kei  c  hert-  Wblln  y  ni  ethoi  1  • . 

Percentajje  of  KOH  re- 
quired for  Baiiouilication. 

Saponification  equivalent . . 


22.63  I     22.39  14.43  12. (r2  12.(2 

22.27!    22.05  21.99  22.5.'.  22.88 

251.90  I  254.40         255.10         248.70         245.20 


1;^'^";  ^"'»"°    London. 

Fre«h.  '  Frenli.    Not  de- 

compottcd 

0.8641     0.8641  I 

I 

24.39       24.70  22.48 

22.15       22.03  I  23.33 

2.33.30  I  254.00  I        240.40 


(    4.37>  I  V    4.60> 

.  ?    4.  50j 


(    4.17) 


Soluble  fatty  acids,  per  cent <    4. 5oJ  3. 82  5.  »»6  I  5. 80  : ^    4. 66S  5. 

(    4.45S  *     '  -' 

Insoluble  fatty  acids,  per/  s  90. 2Wi       q^  7.. 

cent \ /  90.62N'        ^- ''^ 

I  I  I 


90.70  90.0(1    J  So'ilos'  ^'"^ 


S  H9.Q0f 


*  Cubic  centimeter  dec.iuornial  alkali  required  for  6  ^ni.  of  butter. 

In  commenting  upon  the  results,  Mr. Allen  said  that  the  figures  were 
no  doubt  surprising  and  he  could  not  offer  any  definite  explanation.  In 
the  samples  of  "B"  the  volatile  fatty  acids  had  diminished  from  22  to 
12,  while  in  the  sample  ^'O"  they  had  diminished  from  24.7  to  22.48. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  soluble  fatty  acids  decreased  only  in  the  case 
of  1  can,  although  the  3  cans  were  kept  side  by  side.  He  believed 
the  figures  indicated  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  such  data, 
without  going  into  the  ditterentiation  of  the  nature  of  the  volatile 
acids,  what  change  had  occurred.  The  sami)les  "B  "  and  "O"  had 
behaved  in  a  different  manner,  although  they  had  been  kept  under  the 
same  conditions  as  to  exposure,  absence  of  light,  etc. 

The  behavior  of  cholera  bacilli  in  milk  and  cheese,  H.  Weig- 
MANN  and  G.  ZiRX  {Landw,  Wochenhl,  Schles.  Hoist,  1894,  No.  19, 
pp.  298,299;  and  Milch  Ztg.,  23  {1894),  No.  20,  pp.  31 1->3 13). —CholevB 
bacilli  from  a  person  who  had  died  of  cholera  in  Hamburg  were  inocu- 
lated into  sterilized  milk,  and  in  a  few  days  increased  enormously.  In 
5  experiments  whole  milk  or  skim  milk  was  strongly  inoculated  with 
this  cholera  culture,  and  then  mixed  with  more  milk  and  used  for  mak- 
ing Limburger  cheese.  Iji  most  cases  the  bacilli  were  dead  within  9 
hours  after  adding  the  rennet,  and  in  no  case,  even  when  they  were 
added  in  very  large  quantities,  did  they  retain  their  virulence  more  than 
24  hours.  Experiments  in  which  50  cc.  of  milk  was  mixed  with  0.2,  1, 
and  5cc.  of  cholera  culture,  respectiv(»ly,  bore  out  the  author's  suspicion 
that  the  loss  of  virulence  of  cholera  bacilli  in  ndlk  was  dependent,  not 
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alone  upon  the  increavsing  acidity  of  tlie  milk,  but  upon  the  relative 
number  of  the  bacilli  in  proportion  to  other  milk  bacteria.  The  larger 
the  proportion  of  cholera  bacilli  the  longer  they  retained  their  viru- 
lence. The  conclusion  from  these  experiments  is  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  regarding  as  especially  dangerous  the  cheese  made  in  a  cholera- 
infected  district,  or  for  compelling  cheese  factories  in  such  districts  to 
close. 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions  ( Tidskr.  Landtnuin,  lo  {lS94)y  pp.  879, 380,  ^^59).— The 
ninth  in  a  series  of  butter  exhibitions  at  Gothenburg  (Sweden)  wsia  held  April  23 
last.  Sixty-two  bntter  factories  exhibited.  Out  of  a  possible  score  of  12  the  average 
score  was  11.3  points;  the  dairy  butter  scored  11.3  points  on  an  average,  the  proprie- 
tary creamery  bntter  11.6  points,  and  the  cooi)erative  creanwiry  butter  11.1  points. 
Tlie  average  water  content  of  the  butter  exhibited  was  13.62  per  cent,  ranging  from 
9.13  per  cent  to  16.57  per  cent.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  samples  exhibited  con- 
tained between  11  and  15  per  cent  of  water. 

The  twenty-third  butter  exhibition  at  Malmo  (Sweden)  took  place  on  May  7  last. 
Fifty  factories  exhibited.  The  average  score  was  11.6  points;  jirivate  dairy  butter 
11.5  on  an  average,  proprietary  creamery  butter  11.3,  and  cooperative  creamery  but- 
ter 11.8  points.  Average  water  content  for  all  samples  13.82  per  cent,  the  analyses 
ranging  from  11.65  to  16.38  per  cent.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  samples  had 
between  11  and  15  per  cent  of  wat«r. — f.  w.  woll. 

Process  for  preserving  milk  and  cream  for  a  length  of  time,  rendering  it 
suitable  for  lengthy  transit,  W.  F.  E.  Casse  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Jnd.,13  {1804),  No, 
5,  p.  537). — A  process  patented  in  England  for  preserving  milk  by  adding  frozen 
milk  and  packing  in  sawdust.  Milk  is  said  to  be  kept  fresh  2  or  3  weeks  by  this 
means. 

Variations  in  the  *'  latent  period  "  of  coagulation  of  milk  treated  with  rennet, 
C.  PAGfes  (Comp/.  Ri-nd.j  118  (1804),  Xo.  ;?.!,  j^P-  1201-1J94).'^T\\q  latent  period  of 
coagulation  is  defined  as  the  period  which  elapses  between  the  addition  of  the  ren- 
net and  the  curdling  of  the  liquid. 

Some  observations  on  the  working  of  the  Cooley  system  and  the  De  Laval 
separator  system  in  cooperative  creameries  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp. 
145-170), — ^This  is  a  reprint  from  part  in  of  the  Annual  Repoit  of  the  station  for 
1893  (E.  S.  E.,  5,  p.  998). 

Dairying  in  Ontario  (Ontario  Dept.  of  Agr.  Special  Bulletin,  1804,  May  I,  p.  23).— 
This  is  devoted  to  statistics  of  the  dairy  industry  of  Ontario,  description  and  plan  of 
a  separator  creamery,  and  text  of  the  laws  under  which  dairy  companies  may  be 
incorporated. 

Daily  bulletin  (Ontario  Agl,  College  Tiul.  O.i,  pp,  :?o),—A  popular  bulletin  on  milk- 
testing,  separator  creameries^  cream-gathering  rreauieries,  and  the  making  of  spring 
cheese,  summer  cheese,  and  fall  cheese. 

Tests  of  dairy  apparatus,  H.  P.  Armsuy,  H.  J.  Waters,  and  W.  H.  Caldwell 
{Pennsylvania  Sta,  Rpt,  1892,  pp.  51-04,  figs.  4).—\  reprint  of  Bulletin  20  of  the  sta- 
tion (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  3&i). 

Tests  of  centrifugal  separators,  W.  IT.  Caldwell  (Pennsylvania  Sta,  Rpt,  1892, 
pp.  64-79,  fiyB,  S).-k.  reprint  of  Bulletin  22  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  751). 

Care  of  milk  for  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  Agl, 
College  Bui.  94,  pp,  8),— A  popular  bulletin. 

The  quality  of  cheese  resulting  from  feeding  plants  fertilized  with  chemical 
fertUizers*  C.  Besaxo  (Annnario  R.  Staz,  Spcr,  CaHcifino  in  Lodi,  1803,  pp.  5S-81). — 
Replies  to  a  circular  lottn^r  ou  this  subject  addressed  to  dairymen  and  dealers,  cor- 
respondents differing  widely  in  their  rei^orts. 
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TECHirOLOOY. 

ConcerDing  the  crystallization  of    "  masBecuite "   in    motion  {Jour.    Asan. 
"  .'.  Ullev,  Gemblottjc.  4  {1S94),  No,  St  pp.  3-46-30$), — A  discussion  of  methods  of  sugar- 
Anaking. 

Utilization  of  wine  marc,  A.  Mt^NTz  {Compt,  Rend.y  118  {lS94)y  Xo.  22,  pp.  1224- 
1226), — A  method  of  obtaining  the  wine  left  after  pressure,  liy  means  of  displace- 
mout  with  water,  is  described,  and  the  value  as  cattle  food  of  the  residue  is  dis- 
cussed. 

The  action  of  certain  antiseptics  on  alcoholic  fermentation  and  on  diseases 
of  wines,  F.  Ravizza  {Staz,  Sper.  Agr.  lial.y  20  {1394),  Xo.  4,  pp.  357-386). 

Studies  on  alcoholic  fermentation,  N.  vox  Cuudiakow  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  f^ 
{1894) f  No.  S  and  Sy  pp.  391-534,  ph.  5,fig».  2). 

The  influence  of  fluorin  compounds  on  beer  ferments^  J.  Effkont  {Compt, 
Bend.,  118  {1894),  No.  25,  pp.  1420-1423). 

The  Tannins,  VoL  II,  H.  Trimble  {PhiladelpkUi:  J.  B,  Lippinoott,  1894). 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  P.  S.  Gilchrist  {Jour, 
Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894),  No.  7,pp,  498-500,  Jig.  1).— A  report  of  results  of  applica- 
tions of  improved  Hacker  and  Gilchrist  pipe-columns  at  Darlington,  S.  C. 


AORICULTURAL  ENOINEERIHO. 

Information  regarding  roads,  road  materials,  and  freight  rates  in  the  United 
States  (  U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry,  Buls,  4,  pp.  11;  5,  pp.  24,  maps  4; 
6,  pp.  30,  maps  7 ;  and  7,  pp.  29,  maps  5). — Bulletin  4  is  a  report  on  road-making  mate- 
rials in  Arkansas,  by  J.  C.  Branner,  State  geologist.  Bulletin  5  is  a  report  by  R. 
Stone  on  road  materials  and  transportation  rates  in  certain  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, prepared  from  data  furnished  by  officials  of  various  railway  companies. 
Bulletin  6,  by  tbe  same  author,  gives  information  o)i  roads,  road  materials,  and 
freight  rates  in  certain  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 
Bulletin  7  is  a  report,  by  the  same  author,  on  roads  and  road-making  materials  in 
certain  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  compiled  from  the  same  sources. 

Earth  roads,  hints  on  their  construction  and  repair.  R.  Stonk  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  of  Road  Inquiry,  Bui.  8,  pp.  20,  figs,  ii).— Information  and  suggestions  regarding 
the  construction  of  roads  without'gravel  or  stone,  and  the  repair  of  such  roads. 

Irrigation  and  the  storage  of -water  for  agricultural  purposes,  J.  Darby  {Jour. 
Boy.  Agr.  Soc,  England,  sir,  3,  5  {1894),  Xo.  IS,  pp.  272-289).— Ahr\e{ note  on  irrigation 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  descriptions  of  irrigated  meadows  and  of  storage 
tanks  in  England. 

Subirrigation  in  greenhouses,  F.  W.  Card  {fiard.  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  p.  268). 

The  conservation  of  water  for  orchards,  I.  V.  Roberts  {Can.  Hort,,  17  {1894), 
No,  7,  pp.  234-236). 

STATISTICS. 

Danish  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  1892-93,  F.  Reck 

(T'uhslcr.  Landokon.,  13  {1S94),  pp.  170-lSS).— The  article  contains  sum- 
maries  and  discussions  of  Danish  agricultural  exports  and  imi)orts  dar- 
ing 1892-'93,  as  well  as  comparisons  between  statistical  data  for  this 
and  previous  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  excess  of  exports 
over  ijnports  for  1892-1)3,  and  the  averages  for  the  preceding  10 years: 
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£xce$8  of  exports  of  Danish  agricultural  products  over  imports. 


Hones number. . 

Steers  and  covs do 

C^tlves do 

Sheep  and  goata do 

Swine do 

Meat million  lbs.. 

Pork do.... 

Butter do 

Cbeeae do. . . . 


1892-'93. 

Average. 
1882-12. 

5,017 

8,224 

75,657 

88,017 

2,028 

7,115 

1,521 

49,677 

63,992 

179, 592 

10.53 

0.26 

84.14 

45.82 

7&97 

49.36 

-1.66 

—1.12 

P'^gs million  doz. . 

Wool million  lbs.. 

Cereals million  bn. . 

Bran million  Ibt». . 

Oil  cakes do 

Kape  and  linaeeil bn. . 

Artificial  fertilizers,  million 

lbs 

Manures lbs.. 


1  Average. 


9.75 

—1.23 

—4.14 

—194.41 

—150.55 

—56, 924 

—50.72 
—17.24  I 


7.82 

0.38 

-4.90 

—179. 49 

-106.37 

-41,874 

—36.65 
—10. 11 


The  main  interest  is  attached  to  the  exports  of  butter  and  pork,  these 
being  the  two  most  important  agricultural  export  articles  for  Denmark. 
Thequantity  of  butter  exported  during  1892-^93  was  105.43  million  pounds 
(avoirdupois),  against  63.66  during  1882-'92,  and  100.22  in  1891-'92. 
The  imports  of  butter  during  the  same  years  were  as  follows :  1892-'93, 
26.48 million  pounds;  1882-'92, 14.29;  and  189 1-'92, 24.26;  or  the  excess 
exports  of  butter  during  the  periods  mentioned  were  78.96, 49.37,  and 
75.96  million  pounds  (avoirdupois),  respectively.  The  excess  exports  of 
butter  during  1882-'83  were  29.32  million  pounds.  The  butter  exports 
over  and  above  imports  have  thus  almost  trebled  during  the  last  10  years. 

Of  the  105  million  pounds  of  butter  exported  during  1892-'93  nearly 
102  million  pounds  went  to  England.  Sweden  and  Denmark  supply 
more  than  one  half,  and  Denmark  alone  two  fifths,  of  the  butter  imported 
into  England. 

The  average  price  for  the  year  paid  for  first-class  Danish  butter  was 
32.1  cts.  per  pound  (Danish)  during  1893,  against  33.5  cts.  during  1892 
(=29.2  cts.  and  30.6  cts.  per  pound  avoirdupois,  respectively). 

The  total  excess  exports  of  pork  from  Denmark  during  1893  amounted 
to  84.14  million  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  5.63  million  x>ounds  above  the 
excess  during  the  preceding  year.  The  report  states  that  with  higher 
prices  for  t)ork  and  lower  prices  for  grain  feeds,  hog  raising  has  been 
very  profitable  during  the  past  year  and  was  doubtless  the  most  remun- 
erative line  of  animal  husbandry  in  Denmark.  (See  also  Landmands- 
bUidej  27 J  pp.  293-295).— F.  W.  WOLL. 

Swedish  agricultaral  imports  and  exports  during  1892,  H. 
Nathoest  {Tidskr.  Landtindn,  15  (1S94),  pp.  lSO-182^  199-202,  238- 
2i0y — A  detailed  account  is  given  of  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden 
during  1892,  and  more  especially  those  touching  upon  agriculture. 
Some  of  these  data  are  given  below : 

Swedish  imports  and  exports. 


Horses nnmber.. 

Cattle do 

Sbeep do 

HocH kg.. 

Pouliry uumber . . 

Meat kg. 


Exports. 

Imports.  1 

2.866 

904 

19, 275 

794 

19,005 

407 

396, 555 

38,566 

15.  295 

1.962 

339, 100 

796,754 

Porkandlard kg. 

Sauoage do... 

Eggs million . 

Cheese kg. 

Butter do . . . 

Artilicial  butler do. . . 


Exports.     Imports, 


6,725,971 

79,084 

15.75 

188.018 

17, 129,  581 

22,  744 


8, 083, 253 
13,845 
6.21 
191,442 
833.586 
714, 185 


Value  of  excess  exports  of  living  animals $1, 128,  000 

Value  of  excess  imports  of  meat,  pork,  and  eggs 347, 914 

Value  of  exports  of  dairy  products ^gitized^joP^SJ^iSOQ  IC 
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Up  to  1870  Sweden  was  a  grain-exporting  country,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  '^  eighties^'  it  has  imported  large  quantities  of  cereals. 
In  1892  the  following  quantities  were  imported :  Wheat,  118.19  milUon 
kilograms;  rye,  75.81;  barley,  9.43;  Indian  corn,  18.36,  and  oats,  1.44. 
In  1892  the  value  of  the  excess  imports  of  cereals  amounted  to  over 
$7.236,000.— F.  w.  WOLL. 

Prodiiction  of  butter  in  Norway  (Norsk  Landmandshlad,  IS  (1894),  p.  165), — 

During  the  past  6  years  the  production  of  butter  iu  Norway  has  greatly  increased, 

as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  official  data  of  exports  and  imports  from  1888  to 

date: 

Imparts  and  exports  of  butter  in  Norway, 


Imports. 

Iggg 

KUograrM. 
2,387,140 

1889 

2,3:)8,060 

1890 

2, 451, 030 

£x  porta. 


Kilograms,   i' 

292,560  I  1891 
257.870  i;  1892 
211,100  I    189» 


ImportA. 


Ezporta. 


KUograms. 

1. 631,  {»26 

1,245.702 

816,828 


KUogrwrns, 
348,755 
488,134 
853,178 


Judging  from  this  increase  in  production  it  is  very  likely  that  Norway  will, 
during  the  present  year,  or  at  any  rate  during  the  coming  year,  export  more  butter 
than  is  imported. 

Report  of  the  statistician  ( U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.y  DiviMon  of  Statistics^  Rpt.  116^  n.  ser., 
pp,  296-394), — Crop  report  for  June,  tariff  rates  on  principal  cereals,  compiled  notes 
on  foreign  agriculture,  notes  from  U.  S.  consular  officers,  the  climate  of  Mexico, 
Mexican  railways,  and  transportation  rates. 

An  elementcuy  tezt-book  on  the  agriculture  of  the  southern  part  of  France 
(Traite  d^agriculture  a  Vusage  du  midi  de  la  France),  B.  Chauzit  and  J.  B.  Chapelle 
(MontpeUierand  Paris :  189.1,  pp.  3o6),— The  subjects  briefly  treated  are  soils,  manures, 
drainage,  irrigation,  methods  of  cultivation,  field  crops,  vegetables,  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  viticulture,  agricultural  technology,  domestic  animals,  and  farm  management. 

Advantages  in  agricultural  production,  W.  £.  Bear  (Jour.  Boy,  Agr.  Soc,  Eng- 
land, ser.  S,  5  (1894),  No,  18,  pp.  250-365). 

Organization  of  Montana  Station  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  1,  pp.  16). — This  is  an 
announcement  of  the  organization  of  the  Montana  Station,  with  a  description  of  the 
duties  of  the  several  departments. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Station  ( Ohio  Sta.  BuJ.  52,  pp.  ^^).— This  includes 
brief  reports  by  the  director,  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  entomologist,  and  chemist, 
and  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  Station  (Pennsylvania  Sta, 
Bpt.  1892,  pp.  10-14).— A  brief  review  of  work,  a  list  of  bulletins  for  the  year,  and 
a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 
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NOTES. 

CoxNEciCUT  Storks  College. — Prof.  A.  G.  Gulley,  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, succeeds  Prof.  H.  E.  Woodbury  as  teacher  of  horticulture  at  Storrs  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Georgia  Station. — The  success  of  the  station  butter  and  cheese  dairy  has 
induced  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  station  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  Creorgia.  One  creamery  and  cheese  factory  has 
been  established  and  is  in  successful  operation.  It  is  now  proposed  to  organize  a 
State  dairymen's  association  in  Georgia,  and  the  effort  is  meeting  with  the  hearty 
approval  and  encouragement  of  dairymen  throughout  the  State. 

Idaho  Station. — A  survey  of  the  farm  at  the  substation  at  Grangeville  has  been 
made  by  J.  E.  Ostrander,  civil  engineer  of  the  station,  and  100  ^-acre  plats  for 
experimental  work  laid  out.  Experiments  in  grain  growing  will  be  commenced  in 
the  fall,  and  a  study  of  the  methods  of  hay-making  will  be  carried  on  next  summer 
in  the  meadows  at  Grangeville  and  in  the  laboratories  at  the  university. 

LoiTisiAXA  Stations.— On  July  1  A.  Lehmann.  chemist  of  the  sugar  station, 
resigned  and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  R.  L.  Bivins. 

At  the  college  and  station  at  Baton  Rouge  the  chairs  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and 
botany  and  mycology  have  been  separated,  Prof.  W.  W.  Clendenin  retaining  the 
chair  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and.Prof.  W.  R.  Dodson  being  elected  to  the  chair 
of  botany,  mycology,  and  bacteriology.  This  change  was  necessitated  by  the  sta- 
tion undertaking  to  continue  the  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State. 
Prof.  Cleudeiiin's  time  will  now  be  divided  between  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  lield  work  on  the  survey  for  the  station. 

Michigan  College  and  Station.— The  college  will  in  the  future  confer  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture  upon  such  of  its  graduates  as  have  won  distinc- 
tion in  any  line  of  agricultural  pursuit. 

The  station  has  installed  an  electric  motor  for  use  in  grinding  feed,  cutting  silage, 
operating  dairy  machinery,  etc. 

Nebraska  Station.— Prof.  G.  D.  Sweezey  began  work  as  meteorologist  to  the 
station  .July  1.  G.  A.  Loveland  has  been  made  assistant  meteorologist,  although 
retaining  his  position  with  the.  Weather  Bureau,  which  has  been  removed  from 
Omaha  to  Lincoln. 

New  York  Cornell  Station.— E.  G.  Lodeman,  assistant  in  horticulture,  has 
gone  to  Europe  on  three  months'  leave  of  absence  to  study  the  question  of  spraying 
and  other  treatment  of  diseases  of  grapes  in  France  and  Italy. 

The  work  of  the  station  has  been  quite  largely  extended  by  an  appropriation  by 
the  State  of  $8,000  for  the  purpose  of  horticultural  experiments  in  the  fruit  belt. 
The  work  is  under  charge  of  Prof.  Bailey  and  a  corps  of  field  assistants,  and  is  being 
prosecuted  vigorously.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  spraying  and  to  manuring 
orchards. 

Rhode  Island  Station. — G.  M.  Tucker  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  in  the 
agricultural  division,  G.  E.  Adams  and  W.  B.  Madison  assistants  in  the  horticultu- 
ral division,  and  C.  L.  Sargent  second  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Utah  Station. — J.  H.  Paul  has  been  elected  director  and  H.  E.  Hatch  treasurer 
of  the  station. 

Wisconsin  Station. — At  its  June  meeting  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  elected  E.  U.  Farrington,  chemist  of  the  Illinois  Station,  to  the 
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chair  of  associate  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  in  the  college.  Prof.  Farrington 
will  have  his  office  in  the  dairy  bailding  at  the  nniversity,  and  have  nnder  his  care 
the  management  of  the  dairy  school  instraction,  together  with  sacb  investigation 
as  will  naturally  fall  to  him.  The  building  of  the  dairy  school,  hitherto  in  use 
only  during  the  sessions  of  the  school,  will  now  be  used  as  a  practical  creamery 
throughout  the  year^  purchasing  milk  from  farmers,  and  making  fancy  print  and 
tub  butter,  Cheddar  cheese,  and  pasteurized  cream. 

Prof.  U.  L.  Bolley,  botanist  of  the  North  Dakota  Station,  will  spend  two  months 
at  the  college  with  Prof.  U.  L.  Russell,  devoting  his  time  to  the  bacteriology  of  the 
dairy. 

In  March  and  April  the  dairy  herd  at  the  university  farm  was  examined  through 
the  Koch  tul>ercnlLn  test  by  Drs.  Russell  and  Clark,  to  note  the  possible  presence 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  herd.  Twenty-five  auimals  responded  to  the  test.  Twenty- 
eight  have  been  killed,  of  which  number  26  were  found  diseased.  The  tuberculin 
test  properly  diagnosed  every  case  but  one  with  all  the  animals  slaughtered.  The 
lyuiph  used  was  that  from  the  Koch  laboratory  and  this  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment lymph  was  found  very  satisfactory. 

Washington  Station. — J.  A.  Balmer  assumed  the  duties  of  horticulturist  June 
1,  and  W.  J.  Spillman  those  of  agriculturist  July  1. 

Wyoming  Station. — F.  J.  Niswander,  entomologist  of  the  station,  has  resigned. 
The  work  in  economic  entomology  will  be  carried  by  the  horticulturist,  B.  C. 
Buffum. 

Audubon  Sugar  School. — So  great  has  become  the  growth  of  the  sugar  school 
that  the«board.of  trustees  at  its  last  session  ordered  the  erection  of  a  new  chemical 
laboratory,  capable  of  accommodating  50  boys.  This  laboratory  is  now  in  process 
of  erection. 

Technical  education  in  dairying — an  English  example.— Under  this  title 
Richard  P.  Ward,  organizing  secretary  to  the  Cheshire  County  Council,  describes 
in  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  {1894,  p.  SIS)  the 
Cheshire  scheme  of  instruction  in  dairying.  This  consists  of  lectures  given  in  vil- 
lages, practical  instruction  in  cheese-making  and  butter-making  given  to  classes  at 
farmhouses  in  different  places  throughout  the  country,  and  a  permanent  dairy  insti- 
tute. The  latter  is  located  on  a  farm  of  170  acres  at  Worleston,  near  Crewe.  It 
provides  regular,  continuous,  and  systematic  practical  instruction  in  both  cheese 
and  butter  making,  as  well  as  in  the  theoretical. principles  involved.  The  6  months 
from  April  to  October  are  devoted  entirely  to  female  students  and  the  other  6  months 
to  males.  Three  sets  of  10  scholarships,  each  tenable  for  8  weeks,  are  granted  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  2  sets  of  10  scholarships,  each  tenable  for  II  weeks, 
during  the  winter  mouths.  These  scholarships  cover  the  cost  of  fees  and  board  and 
lodging.  During  1893  the  institutes  gave  instruction  to  135  students.  ''The  quality 
and  value  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  county  has  materially  improved  during  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  portion  of  this  improvement  is  due 
to  the  technical  instruction  given  by  the  county  council  and  the  greater  care  now 
being  given  to  this  important  industry,  through  the  special  attention  being  called 
to  it." 
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The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  provides 
for  the  first  time  for  supervision  of  the  expenditures  of  the  stations  by 
United  States  authorities,  in  the  following  words: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ehaU  prescribe  the  form  of  the  annual  financial 
statement  reqaired  by  section  three  of  the  said  act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven;  shall  ascertain  whether  the  expenditures  under  the  appropri- 
ation hereby  made  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  and  shall 
make  report  thereon  to  Congress. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  provisions  do  not  in  any  way  infringe 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  stations.  The  administration  of  the  funds 
is  left,  as  before,  wholly  to  the  State  authorities.  Under  the  guidance 
of  these  authorities  the  stations  are  to  be  managed  with  "  due  regard 
to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Ter- 
ritories.'' The  United  States  will  not,  however,  as  in  the  past,  be  con- 
tent to  allow  the  money  appropriated  from  the  national  Treasury  for 
agricultural  investigations  to  be  spent  without  any  accounting  to  its 
own  officers.  The  expenditures  and  the  work  of  the  stations  are  to  be 
formally  scrutinized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a  report  of 
his  examination  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress.  This  should  enable 
Congress  to  take  more  intelligent  action  with  reference  to  the  just  mer- 
its and  needs  of  the  stations,  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  strengthen 
the  stations  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  in  so  far  as  their  work  is 
efficiently  and  wisely  done,  while  it  should  protect  them  against  vague 
ac^cusations  of  misusing  public  fuuds,  which  perhaps  deriv^e  their  force 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  no  one  can  authoritatively  deny  them. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  M.  Tisserand,  in 
his  most  recent  report  on  the  experiment  stations  in  Franco,'  in  his 
capacity  as  Director  of  Agriculture,  protests  against  such  centraliza- 
tion of  management  of  the  stations  in  that  country  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  as  would  involve  thisir  complete  administration  and  main- 
tenance by  the  general  government.  At  present  these  stations  are 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  districts  (depart- 
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ments)  where  tliey  are  located.  The  directors  are  chosen  hy  a  com- 
mittee appointed  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  whose  members  must  be  capable  of  judging  whether  the 
candidates  possess  the  necessary  scientific  attainments.  An  advisory 
committee  of  station  officers  aids  the  Ministry  in  determining  whether 
the  stations  have  properly  discharged  their  duties  and  how  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  general  government  shall  be  divided  among  them. 
A  member  of  this  committee  is  selected  each  year  to  inspect  the 
stations.  The  inspectors  thus  far  appointed  have  been  MM.  Mtlntz  and 
Grandeau.  M.  Tisserand  holds  that  this  system  is  more  economical 
and  gives  better  results  than  if  the  stations  were  wholly  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  derived  all  their  funds 
from  the  national  treasury.  The  single  improvement  in  the  conduct  of 
the  stations  which  he  urges  is  that  the  directors  be  required  to  explain 
the  work  of  the  stations  to  assemblies  of  farmers  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  farmers  a  better  understanding  of  what 
the  stations  are  doing  and  to  enabling  the  stations  to  find  out  wherein 
their  investigations  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  practical  men. 

The  report  of  M.  Tisserand  above  referred  to,  which  presents  in  a 
very  clear  way  the  history  and  present  organization  of  agricultural 
education  and  investigation  in  France,  contains  much  that  is  of  great 
interest.  The  wonderful  development  of  institutions  for  instruction 
and  research  in  agriculture  under  the  Republic,  and  the  complete  way 
in  which  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  the  rural  population  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  system  now  in  operation ,  show  the  importance  which  has 
been  attached  to  this  matter  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  France 
during  the  past  twenty- five  years.  Beginning  with  the  thoroughly 
scientific  course  of  instruction  in  the  Institut  Agronomique  at  Paris, 
agriculture  in  varying  proportions  of  theory  and  practice  is  taught  in 
schools  of  all  grades  down  to  the  primary.  To  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  lower  schools,  as  well  a«  to  keep 
the  adult  farmers  iicciuainted  with  the  progress  of  their  art,  116  pro- 
fessors (or  lecturers)  of  agriculture  are  now  at  work  iji  the  different 
districts.  In  1893  tliose  professors  gave  instruction  to  2,600  or  2,700 
students  in  the  normal  schools  and  to  more  than  300,000  persons  who 
attended  their  conferences.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  vast  system  of  agricultural  education  are  the  model  fields  {champs 
de  demonstration)^  of  which  there  are  now  more  than  3,000  in  France. 
"The  results  obtained,"  says  M.  Tisserand,  "are  remarkable.  The 
model  fields,  by  showing  at  all  points  of  our  territory  to  the  eyes  of 
the  farmers  the  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain fertilizers,  by  certain  methods  of«  culture,  by  certain  varieties  of 
plants,  etc.,  have  been  the  cause  of  important  improvements  j  and  there 
is  only  a  beginning.  ...  It  can  be  said  without  fear  that  the  model 
fields  have  been  one  of  the  iwwerful  factors  in  increasing  our  agricul- 
tural production.'  ^  , 
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111  studying  the  system  of  agricultural  investigation  and  education 
in  France  as  i>ortrayed  by  M.  Tisserand,  one  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  clear  distinctions  which  have  been  drawn  between  the  institutions 
for  research  and  instruction.  In  France  the  experiment  station  is  an 
institution  for  the  discovery  of  new  truth.  Even  the  scientific  work 
required  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  feeding  stuffs,  or  other 
work  required  for  the  protection  of  the  farmers  against  fraud,  is  largely 
done  in  separate  institutions  designated  agricultural  laboratories.  The 
stations  are  to  find  out  what  is  now  unknown,  and  their  methods  are 
strictly  scientific.  When  they  have  discovered  and  announced  to  the 
world  a  new  principle  or  a  new  application  of  well-known  principles 
which  will  benefit  agriculture  their  duty  is  fulfilled.  It  then  remains 
for  the  teachers  of  agriculture  to  explain  this  new  truth  to  their  stu- 
dents and  hearers,  for  the  press  to  disseminate  it,  and  for  the  model 
field  to  make  of  it  an  object  lesson  which  may  be  copied  by  the  practi- 
cal farmer.  No  doubt  there  are  many  advantages  in  this  thorough 
classification  of  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  The 
workers  in  each  can  concentrate  tlieir  efforts  on  their  duties,  whether 
they  be  of  research  or  instruction,  and  there  is  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  scientist  to  make  thorough  work  of  his  investigations  and  for  the 
teacher  or  model  farmer  to  consider  the  needs  of  his  pupils  and  to 
adapt  his  methods  of  instruction  to  their  requirements.  In  France  it 
would  appear  that  somewhat  more  of  sympathy  between  the  scientist 
and  the  farmer  is  desirable;  in  the  United  States  the  scientist  should 
be  allowed  to  pursue  his  proper  work  without  so  much  interruption  to 
answer  questions  which  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  schoolmaster 
or  the  lecturer  to  explain  to  the  farmer. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIAL  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTS.  1894. 


The  eleventli  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural (Chemists  was  held  in  the  lectare  room  of  the  National  Museam 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  23-25.  The  first  day's  session  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Vice-President  H.  A.  Huston,  the  i)r6sident,  E.  B. 
Voorhees,  being  unavoidably  detained  until  the  second  day.  About  60 
chemists  were  in  attendance. 

In  the  president's  address  the  history  of  the  Association  was  briefly 
reviewed.  Its  relations  especially  to  the  fertilizer  industry  were  dis- 
cussed;, and  the  broadening  of  lines  of  investigation^  more  thorough 
study  of  methods,  particularly  those  for  estimating  the  availability  of 
fertilizing  constituents,  and  coiiperation  with  foreign  chemists  were 
urged.  It  was  also  urged  that  in  the  publication  of  fertilizer  work  the 
practical  application  of  the  results  should  be  more  clearly  brought  out. 

Several  new  and  important  features  were  inaugurated  at  this  session 
of  the  Association.  All  i)rox)osed  changes  in  methods  were  referred  to 
a  committee,  composed  of  the  reporters  for  the  year,  before  being  acted 
upon  by  the  Association.  The  advantages  ot  this  method  of  procedure 
were  apparent  in  the  economy  of  time  in  the  general  sessions,  more 
intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  and  greater  conserva- 
tism. Another  desirable  action  was  the  recommendation  to  the  presi- 
ident  of  the  Association  that  he  continue  the  reporters  in  office  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  the  appointing  of  associate  reporters.  It  was 
believed  that  two  years  would  give  each  reporter  better  opportunity  to 
develop  his  plan  of  work  and  carry  it  into  effect  than  one  year,  enabling 
him  to  profit  the  second  year  by  his  experience  the  first  year.  The 
associate  reporters  are  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  work  planned  by 
the  reporters,  and  may  succeed  the  latter. 

The  constitution  was  also  amended  to  provide  that  no  changes  in 
official  methods  of  fertilizer  analysis  shall  be  made,  except  by  unan- 
imous consent,  until  an  opportunity  shall  have  been  given  to  all  official 
chemists  exercisingofficial  fertilizer  control  to  test  the  proposed  changes. 

The  scope  of  work  of  the  Association  was  widened  to  includeinves- 
tigations  of  methods  employed  in  the  tanning  industry,  and  a  reporter 
on  tannin  was  provided  for. 

A  committee  on  revising  and  editing  the  methods  of  analysis,  con- 
sisting of  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  R.  J.  .1.  l)e  Iloode,  and  W.  D.Bigelow,  was 
appointed. 
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On  invitatiou,  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appeared  before 
the  conventiou  and  delivered  a  brief  address. 

Fertilizers. — (1)  Fotash. — The  report  ou  potash  was  presented  by  H. 
J.  Wheeler.  The  work  of  the  year  on  this  subject  consisted  principally 
of  tests  of  errors  due  to  impurities  in  reagents  and  to  double  decom- 
position of  potassium-platinum  chlorid  due  to  the  ammonium  chlorid 
wash  used  in  the  Lindo-Gladding  method.  The  following  changes  in 
the  methods  for  potash  were  adopted : 

In  the  alternate  method  the  time  of  boiling  in  preparing  the  solu- 
tion was  increased  to  30  minutes  and  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  water  used  to  300,  to  conform  with  directions  for  the  same  operation 
under  the  Lindo-Gladding  method;  the  directions  for  preparing  solu- 
tions of  organic  substances  containing  potash  were  slightly  modified 
to  make  them  more  explicit,  and  the  use  of  ether  in  washing  the  potas- 
sium-platinum chlorid  obtained  in  the  alternate  method  was  dispensed 
with.  It  w^as  finally  recommended  that  the  reporter  for  next  year  con- 
tinue the  lines  of  investigation  pursued  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
addition  make  comparative  tests  of  the  methods  in  the  prcvsence  of 
maximum  amounts  of  sulphates,  and  to  investigate  the  value  of  adding 
calcium  chlorid  to  remove  soluble  phosphates  in  the  determination  of 
potash  in  superphosphates  by  the  Lindo-Gladding  method,  as  proposed 
by  H.  A.  Huston. 

(2)  FJiospJtoric  acid, — The  report  on  phosphoric  acid  was  submitted 
by  B.  W.  Kilgore.  The  subjects  of  investigation  during  tlie  year  were 
(1)  Boss'  method  of  direct  determination  of  citrate  soluble  phosphoric 
acid;*  (2)  treatment  of  the  residue  from  the  citrate  solution  with  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  instead  of  igniting;  (3)  deter- 
nunation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  titrating  the  yellow  x>recipitate  of 
ammonium  phosphomolybdate;^  and  (4)  methods  of  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  magnesia  mixture. 

After  discussion  of  the  report  and  the  reading  of  special  papers  on 
the  subject  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  following  changes  in  official 
methods  were  adopted  :  In  the  preparation  of  the  solution  of  the 
residue  from  digestion  with  citrate  solution  it  is  made  optional  whether 
the  residue  is  ignited  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  returned 
to  the  digestion  flask  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  from  30  to  35  cc. 
of  nitric  acid  and  from  5  to  10  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  in  the 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  dilute  ammonia  for  washing  it  is  speci- 
fied simply  that  the  solution  shall  contain  2.^  per  cent  of  ammonia,  the 
wording  in  other  parts  of  the  method  being  made  to  conform  to  this 
change.  In  view  of  the  contradictory  results  with  the  Ross  method  of 
direct  determination  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  it  be  subjected  to  further  trial  before  being  passed  upon 
by  the  association. 

»  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  of  Chem.  nul.  38,  p.  16;  or  .lour.  Am.  Clieni.  Soc,  16  (1894), 
No.  5,  p.  304.  -^  , 
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In  this  connection  B.  B.  Ross  called  attention  to  a  new  reaction 
between  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen 
peroxid,  which  he  suggested  might  be  utilized  in  the  volumetric 
determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  a  paper  on  "The  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  titration  of  the 
yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,"  B.  W.  Kilgore 
reviewed  the  literature  of  this  method,  and  reported  results  of  com- 
parisons of  Pemberton's  method  with  the  official  method.  The  results 
by  the  former  method  were  generally  too  high,  due,  as  the  experiments 
indicate,  to  the  separation  of  a  mixture  of  molybdic  acid  and  molyb- 
date  of  ammonia  at  the  temperature  prescribed.  By  reducing  the 
temperature  to  60°  C.  in  the  bath,  corresponding  to  55°  in  the  flask, 
results  closely  agreeing  with  those  given  by  the  gravimetric  method 
were  obtained.  It  was  also  found  that  the  official  molybdate  solution 
was  less  liable  to  form  a  deposit  than  the  aqueous  solution  recom- 
mended by  Pemberton.  By  using  25  cc.  of  the  official  solution  for  each 
0.2  gm.  of  substance  and  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  6(P 
the  author  obtained  fairly  concordant  results  which  agreed  well  with 
those  obtained  by  the  gravimetric  method. 

A  paper  on  "A  comparison  of  results  by  old  and  new  methods  for 
citrate-soluble  iihosphoric  acid,^'  by  B.  W.  Kilgore  andC.  B.  Williams, 
was  read,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  changes  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  official  method  made  at  the  last  meeting  involve 
an  increase  in  actual  temperature  of  digestion  of  about  2°  C;  and 
results  of  17  tests  are  reported  which  show  that  this  increase  in  tem- 
perature causes  an  average  decrease  of  0.5  per  cent  of  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid. 

A  paper  on  "  A  comparison  of  Pemberton's  method  of  phosphoric  acid 
determination  with  the  official  method,^'  by  F.  Bergami,  was  presented 
to  the  convention.  In  this  it  was  shown  by  the  results  of  comparative 
trials  on  15  materials  that  the  Pemberton  method  gave  results  a  little 
lower  than  those  obtained  by  the  official  method.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  results  by  the  official  method  would  probably  be  somewhat  reduced 
if  special  precautions  were  taken  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  solution  of 
the  phospho-molybdate  x)recipitate.  The  results  on  the  whole  are 
thought  to  be  generally  favorable  to  the  Pemberton  method  on  the 
score  of  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  was  observed  in  connection  with 
this  investigation  that  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  standard  alkali  did  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations. 

A  mechanical  shaker  for  precipitating  solutions  of  phosphate  was 
described  by  H.  A.  Huston. 

In  a  paper  on  *'  The  determination  of  phosphoric  sicid  by  molybdic 
solution,"  W.  E.  Garrigues  reported  results  of  investigations  on  the 
effect  of  evaporating  phosphoric  acid  solutions  to  dryness  to  remove 
silica  upon  the  subsequent  determination  of  i)hosphoric  acid.  It  was 
found  that  both  meta  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  were  formed  in  this  case 
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and  were  afterwards  incompletely  reconverted  into  orthophosphoric 
acid.  His  investigations  indicate  further  tbat  for  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  exceeding  0.1  gra.  a  greater  proportion  of  molybdlc  solution 
than  50  cc.  to  0.1  (the  proportion  prescribed  in  the  oflQcial  methods) 
must  be  used  to  insure  prompt  and  complete  precipitation  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  1  hour.  The  Pemberton  method  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  gave  results  agreeing  well  with  the  oflBcial  method,  although 
a  little  higher,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  incomplete  precipitation  in  the 
latter.  The  results  obtained  also  indicate  that  it  is  immaterial 
whether  there  is  considerable  or  only  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  at  the 
time  of  precipitation.  A  method  is  described  which  it  is  believed 
largely  overcomes  the  above  objection. 

(3)  Mtrogen. — A  report  on  the  study  of  methods  of  determining  nitro- 
gen, especially  those  applicable  to  substances  containing  nitrates,  was 
submitted  by  J.  M.  Bartlett.  The  changes  proposed  and  adopted  were 
principally  of  a  verbal  character.  In  the  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  standard  solutions  the  word  ''alkali"  was  substituted  for 
'^  ammonia,"  and  the  wording  in  the  different  methods  was  changed  to 
conform  to  this  modification.  The  amount  of  material  taken  for  diges- 
tion in  the  Kjeldahl  and  Gunning  methods  and  their  modifications  was 
directed  to  be  uniformly  stated  as  from  0.7  to  3.5  gm.  Fassbender's 
method  was  recommended  for  trial  during  the  coming  year,  and  the 
Schulz-Tiemann  method  for  nitric  nitrogen  was  adopted  as  provisional. 
The  Fassbender method  is  essentially  as  follows:  To  1  gm.  of  substance 
0.7  gm.  of  mercuric  oxid  and  20  cp.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are 
added  and  digestion  conducted  as  usual,  bumping  and  frothing  being 
check wl  by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  paraffin  the  size  ot  a  pea.  The 
ammonia  is  set  free  by  adding  60  cc.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and 
potassium  sulphid  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  350  gm.  of  potas- 
sium sulphid  in  2  liters  of  water  to  11.5  liters  of  soda  solution  of  1.375 
sp.  gr. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  determination  of  nitric  nitrogen  by  the  zinc-iron 
method,"  F.  S.  Shiver  reported  the  following  method,  which  had  given 
in  his  hands  practically  theoretical  results  on  pure  nitrates,  although 
its  applicability  to  mixed  fertilizers  had  been  tested  to  only  a  limited 
extent:  Five  grams  of  nitrate  were  dissolved  in  500  cc.  of  water  and 
50  cc.  of  this  solution  placed  in  a  Kjeldahl  digestion  fiask  with  5  gm. 
each  of  zinc  dust  and  iron  filings;  75  cc.  of  water  and  80  cc.  of  sodium 
hydrate,  1.3  sp.  gr.,  were  added  and  .the  flask  connected  with  a  con- 
denser, to  which  was  attached  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  the 
standard  acid.  The  contents  of  the  flask  were  thoroughly  mixed  and 
allowed  to  stand  1  hour,  then  heated  gently,  and  finally  boiled  until 
100  to  125  cc.  were  distilled  over.  Chlorids  and  sulphates  did  not 
impair  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  The  averages  of  a  number  of 
determinations  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  potash  containing  theoretically 
13.88  per  cent  of  nitrogen  were  by  zinc-iron  method  13.84,  by  modified 
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Kjeldalil  method  13.83  per  cent.  On  pure  sodium  nitrate  the  average 
by  the  zinc-iron  method  was  15.95  per  cent,  by  the  modified  Kjeldahl 
method  15.88  per  cent. 

In  a  paper  on  ^<The  standardization  of  normal  acid  and  alkali  solu- 
tions," by  H.  K.  Miller,  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  leading  proc- 
esses were  reported. 

JSoils  and  ash. — ^The  report  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  A.  M. 
Peter.  The  results  of  comparative  tests  by  different  analysts  showed 
that  the  great  irregularities  did  not  permit  of  computing  averages  or 
of  drawing  very  definite  conclusions.  The  recommendations  of  the 
reporter,  which  were  adopted  by  the  convention,  provided  for  subjecting 
to  analysis  only  that  portion  of  the  soil  which  passes  a  sieve  having 
circular  holes  ^  mm.  in  diameter;  for  separating  the  soluble  silica  before 
ignition  to  determine  the  carbon;  for  the  elimination  of  the  error  in 
carbon  determination  due  to  the  water  in  hydrated  silica,  and  for  diges- 
tion for  10  hours  under  atmospheric  x^ressure  in  a  flask  provided  with 
a  condenser  to  prevent  evaporation  of  acid.  Moisture  is  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  air-dry  soil  by  drying  to  a  constant  weight  in  a  water  oven 
kept  briskly  boiling,  and  the  acid-soluble  materials  are  to  be  determined 
in  this  dry  soil,  the  results  being  rex)orted  on  the  air-dry  basis.  In  the 
method  for  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  in  soils,*  the  amount 
of  distilled  water  added  in  the  first  case  is  reduced  to  50  cc,  the  amount 
of  barium  chlorid  added  is  reduced  to  2  or  3  cc,  and  the  amount  of 
boiling  water  to  be  used  iu  w^ashing  the  barium-sulphate  precipitate  is 
reduced  to  15  to  20  cc.  A  few  other  unimportant  changes,  principally 
of  a  verbal  character,  were  recommended  and  adopted. 

It  was  especially  recommended  that  the  reporter  for  next  year  inves- 
tigate the  chemical  methods  of  determining  the  availability  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  soils. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  soils,  a  paper  "On 
the  action  of  oxalic  acid  on  phosphates,  silicates,  and  soil,"  by  J.  H. 
Castle,  P.  Marvin,  and  J.  C.  Calvert,  was  read  before  the  association. 
In  this  the  results  of  treatment  of  several  commercial  phosphates  of 
lime,  silicates  of  calcium  and  potash,  feldspar,  and  soil  are  reported, 
which  show  that  comparatively  large  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  dissolved  out  of  these  substances  by  this  reagent,  and 
indicate  that  oxalic  acid  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest  acids  found 
in  root  sap.  By  heating  10  gm.  of  soil  with  100  cc.  of  normal  oxalic 
acid  in  a  pressure  bottle  for  0  hours  in  a  boiling  water  bath  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  as  by  the  provisional  method  of  soil 
analysis,  but  slightly  less  of  potash.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of 
the  latter  might  be  increased  by  mixing  a  stronger  a<?id  with  the  oxalic 
acid.  The  advisability  of  using  oxalates  as  a  fertilizer,  as  indicated 
by  these  tests,  is  x)ointed  out,  and  it  is  stated  thjit  this  subject  will  be 
further  investigated  in  j)ot  exx)eriments. 
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In  a  paper  entitled  ^'A  method  for  the  deteimination  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  soils/'  A.  Goss  suggested  the  following  modification  of  the 
Kjeldahl  method  as  adapted  to  this  purpose:  Ten  grams  of  air-dry 
soil,  0-7  gm.  of  mercuric  oxid,  and  20  to  30  cc.  of  conjcentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  are  boiled  in  a  digestion  flask  for  1  hour;  100  cc.  of  water, 
5  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  2  cc.  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled  gently  for  2  minutes.  The  solution  is  made  up  to  250  cc. 
and  100  cc.  taken  for  precipitation;  75  cc.  of  niolybdic  solution  is  then 
added,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  kept  at  8(P  C.  for  15  minutes, 
shaking  4  or  5  times.  After  standing  10  minutes  the  solution  is 
filtered,  with  gentle  suction.  The  method  is  then  proceeded  with  as 
usual,  observing  certain  minor  precautions  which  are  enumerated. 
Experimental  data  upon  which  the  various  provisions  of  this  method 
rest  are  given  in  detail. 

In  "A  note  on  the  direct  determination  of  potash  in  the  soil  solu- 
tion,''  A.  M.  Peter  reports  the  results  of  direct  evaporation  of  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  hydrochloric- acid  solution  with  an  excess  of  platinic  chlorid, 
which  agree  closely  with  those  obtained  by  the  provisional  method. 

Sugar. ^ A  brief  report  on  sugar  was  presented  by  G.  L.  Spencer. 
The  work  of  the  year  related  to  the  determination  of  moisture  (1)  by 
the  official  method,^  (2)  by  drying  in  a  vacuum  for  5, 15,  20,  and  40 
hours,  and  (3)  by  the  paper  coil  or  Josse  method.  Three  Association 
chemists  and  two  refinery  chemists  took  part  in  this  work.  The  results 
indicated  that  the  official  method  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
other  methods  tested,  and  rendered  inadvisable  recommendations  of 
any  modification  of  present  methods  of  analysis.  Further  investiga- 
tion of  methods  of  moisture  determination  during  the  coming  year  was 
recommended. 

A  pai)er  "On  the  determination  of  cane  sugar  in  the  presence  of  com- 
mercial glucose,"  by  II.  A.  Weber  and  AVm.  McPhersou,  was  presented. 
The  authors  reported  an  investigation  of  methods  of  acid  reversion  of 
sucrose  in  the  presence  of  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  the  subsequent 
determination  of  the  invert  sugar  by  means  of  Fehling^s  solution  or 
the  polariscope.  The  results  show  a  slight  error  in  these  methods,  due 
to  hydration  of  dextrin,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  heat- 
ing for  10  minutes,  gradually  bringing  the  temperature  to  GS^C.  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  It  was  also  found  that  acetic  acid  inverts  glucose 
completely,  and  that  where  Fehling's  solution  is  used  for  determining 
sucrose  in  presence  of  commercial  glucose  it  is  preferable  to  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  inversion. 

Fermented  and  distilled  liquors. — The  reporter  on  the  subject  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  G.  A.  Crampton,  being  debarred  by  the  Treasury  offi- 
cials from  participating  in  this  work,  a  report  by  G.  E.  Colby  on 
analyses  by  8  chemists  of  a  dry  red  wine  by  official  methods  was  read 
by  H.  W.  Wiley.    The  results  were  generally  satisfactory,  and  indi- 
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cated  that  an  accurately  graduated  spindle  can  be  depended  upon  for 
determiniug  the  specific  gravity  if  the  temperature  is  carefully  con-, 
trolled.  No  modifications  of  present  methods  were  suggested  by  the 
reporter  or  adopted  by  the  convention.  On  motion  of  H.  A.  Huston, 
the  scope  of  the  work  was  widened  to  include  distilled  liquors. 

Feeding  sttifs.—The  report  on  cattle  foods  was  submitted  by  H.  J, 
Patterson,  and  was  devoted  principally  to  an  account  of  investigations 
of  methods  of  determining  moisture,  drying  the  ether  extract,  com- 
parison of  the  1.25  and  2.5  solutions  for  fiber  determination,  and  the 
separation  of  the  diff'erent  compounds  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract.  The 
following  method  of  determining  fiber  was  also  investigated:  Two 
grams  of  substance  was  treated  with  200  cc.  of  1  per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid  for  2  hours  in  a  tightly  corked  flask  kept  in  a  water  bath  at  a  tem- 
perature of  95  to  980  C.,  shaking  every  10  minutes.  After  filtering 
and  washing,  the  same  procedure  with  1  per  cent  alkali  was  carried  out. 

The  recommendation  of  the  reporter  that  the  use  of  a  2.6  per  cent 
acid  and  alkali  solution  be  abandoned  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 
It  was  further  recommended  that  the  digestion  in  closed  fla-sks,  as 
described  above,  and  the  direct  determination  of  nitrogen-free  extract 
be  made  subjects  of  investigation  during  the  coming  year. 

In  this  connection  a  paper  on  *^  A  c<)m])arison  of  methods  of  deter- 
mining starch  in  feeding  stuffs,''  by  W.  E.  Stone,  was  presented.  This 
paper  deals  with  investigations  of  five  methods  of  starch  determina- 
tion :  (1)  Sachgse's  method — inversion  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  deter- 
mination of  invert  sugar  by  Fehling's  solution ;  (2)  Guichard's  method — 
inversion  with  nitric  acid  and  polarization;  (8)  a  modification  of  the 
latter;  (4)  Baudry's  method — inversion  by  means  of  salicylic  acid  and 
polarization ;  and  (5)  precipitation  of  starch  paste  by  means  of  barium 
hydrate,  as  proposed  by  von  Asboth.  All  these  methods  gave  good 
results  with  pure  starch ;  in  other  cases  discordant  and  unexplainable 
results  were  obtained,  due  probably  to  the  presence  of  pentosans  in  the 
materials  examined.  Xylan  was  treated  by  the  different  methods,  and 
in  every  case  behaved  toward  the  reagents  like  starch.  The  use  of 
diastase  or  malt  infusion  to  separate  the  starch  from  the  other  sub- 
stances which  behave  like  it  toward  reagents  is  recommended. 

A  brief  paper  detailing  methods  of  separating  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  nitrogen-free  extract  was  read  before  the  convention  by  W.  H. 
Krug. 

Dairy  produHs. — E.  H.  Farrington  presented  a  report  on  this  subject, 
briefly  reviewing  the  past  work  of  the  Association  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  investigations  carried  out  under  his  direction  by  a 
limited  number  of  members  of  the  Association.  The  work  in  this  line 
was  intended  to  cover  (1)  specific  gravity  by  weight  and  by  lactometer, 
with  carefnl  observations  of  condition,  of  temperature,  etc.;  (2)  detOT- 
mination  of  total  solids,  and  (l\)  determination  of  fat  by  extrt^^tion  of 
dried  solids  with  ether  or  other  satisfactory  solvent.  ^  t 
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Observations  on  the  changes  in  the  specific  gravity  of  sweet  milk  by 
keeping  show  that  the  variations  were  not  uniform  nor  very  great. 

A  comparison  of  the  calculation  of  milk  solids  by  Fleischniann's,  Bab- 
cock's,  Hehner  and  Richmond's,  and  Richmond's  formulas  with  gravi- 
metric results  is  reported  for  15  samples  of  milk.  The  Hehner  and  Rich- 
mond formula  gave  results  most  closely  agreeing  with  the  gravimetric 
determinations.  The  other  formulas,  especially  Babcock's,  gave  result^s 
which  were  too  high. 

An  account  of  examinations  by  O.  H.  D.  Richmond  of  75  samples  of 
milk  in  the  lines  suggested  by  the  reporter  on  dairy  products  is  embodied 
in  the  report  to  the  Association. 

Tests  of  2  samples  of  milk  are  reported  which  show  no  loss  of  fat  on 
souring.  In  another  case  where  milk  was  mixed  with  sand  and  allowed 
to  stand,  the  solids  and  fat  decreased  from  day  to  day.  This  decrease 
was  less  when  asbestos  was  substituted  for  sand. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Does  cream  lose  fat  by  keeping  for  a  long  time 
with  and  without  bichromate  of  potash  t"  was  presented  by  A.  L.  Win- 
ton.    Treated  and  untreated  samples  showed  practically  the  same  per- 
centage of  fat  at  the  end  of  3  months  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
.ment. 

A  paper  "On  the  determination  of  the  rise  in  specific  gravity  on  allow- 
ing milk  to  stand  after  milking,"  by  G.  H.  D.  Richmond,  was  presented 
to  the  convention.  Very  slight  variations  were  observed  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  9  samples  of  milk  determined  at  the  end  of  1,  6, 18,  and  24 
hours  after  milking,  although  in  previous  observations  by  the  author  in 
autumn  and  winter  a  distinct  rise  in  specific  gravity  had  always  been 
noticed.  The  results  indicate  that  the  slight  variation  observed  could 
not  have  been  due  to  change  in  milk  sugar.  Salicylic  acid  appeared  to 
prevent  variation. 

In  a  paper  <^  On  the  determination  of  albumen  in  cows'  milk,"  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke  described  the  following  method :  The  filtrate  from  the  casein 
precipitate^  is  heated  in  a  covered  beaker  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for 
10  to  15  minutes,  filtered,  the  precipitate  of  albumen  washed,  removed 
to  the  digestion  flask,  and  treated  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  method,  brief  directions  for  determining  the  total  nitrogen 
compounds  in  milk,  the  casein,  the  albumen,  and  other  nitrogen  com* 
pounds  are  given,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  crude  nomenclature  of 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  milk  now  in  vogue. 

A  method  of  determining  the  butter  fat  in  milk  and  cream  by  differ- 
ence was  described  in  a  paper  by  S.  W.  McKeown.  The  method  is  as 
follows:  Weigh  out  2  gm.  of  the  milk  or  cream  in  a  crucible  lid  1^  to  2 
in.  in  diameter,  dry  at  212^  F.,  weigh,  and  immerse  in  150  cc.  of  petroleum 
qaphtha  in  an  upright  position  for  1  hour  or  more.  Remove  from  the 
solution,  dry  at  212°  F.  for  30  minutes,  and  weigh.  The  results  agree 
closely  with  those  by  the  Adams  method. 
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No  changes  in  present  methods  of  analysis  of  dairy  products  were 
recommended. 

Report  of  ahstract  committee. — A  brief  verbal  report  on  the  subject 
of  abstracting  the  literature  of  methods  of  analysis  was  submitted  by 
W.  Frear.  This  committee  has  on  hand  material  which  has  been 
accumulated  during  2  years  past,  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  year.  The  committee  was  requested  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  arrange  for  the  periodical  publication  of  its  abstracts  in  the 
Experiment  Station  Becord. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  the  coming  year  were  as 
follows:  President,  H.  A.  Huston;  vice-president,  B.  B.  Eoss;  secre- 
tary, H.W.  Wiley;  executive  committee, F.W.Woll  and  B.H.Jenkins. 

In  compliance  with  the  recomiuendation  already  mentioned,  the 
reporters  for  the  past  year  were  continued  in  office  another  year,  and 
the  following  associates  appointed :  Phosphoric  acid,  H.  B.  McDonnell; 
nitrogen,  J.  P.  Street;  potash,  A.  L.  Win  ton;  soils  and  ash,  A.  Ooss; 
dairy  products,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke;  foods  and  feeding  stuffs,  J.  B.  Lind- 
sey;  fermented  and  distilled  liquors,  W.  P.  Bigelow;  and  sugar,  H.  H. 
Nicholson.  W.  H.  Krug  was  appointed  reporter  on  tanning  materials, 
and  G.  A.  Kerr  associate.  G.  L.  Spencer  resigned  and  E.  E.  Ewell 
was  appointed  in  his  place  as  reporter  on  sugar. 

The  abstract  committee  remains  unchanged. 
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CHEMISTBY. 

On  the  chemical  detennination  of  the  agricultural  ^alue  of  dif- 
ferent natural  phosphates,  G.  Paturel  (Ann.  Agron.^  20  (1894)j 
Ifo.  7 J  pp.  316-^48). — After  briefly  reviewing  the  work  of  other  investi- 
gators on  the  assimilability  of  phosphoric  acid  in  soils  and  phosphates, 
the  author  reports  in  detail  investigations  relating  to  the  action  of  the 
acids  contained  in  the  roots  of  plants,  particularly  citric  acid,  and  acids 
contained  in  soils,  especially  acetic  acid,  on  natural  phosphates. 

These  experiments  were  undertaken  principally  to  determine  what 
basis  there  is  for  the  preference  given  in  practice  to  the  Roulonnais 
phosphates  as  compared  with  the  Somme  phosphates. 

In  preliminary  experiments  it  was  found  that  citrate  and  oxalate  of 
ammonia  did  not  give  reliable  indications  as  to  the  assimilability  of  the 
natural  phosphates  in  the  soil.  The  weak  acids  (acetic  acid  proposed 
by  DeWrain  and  citric  acid  proposed  by  B.  Dyer)  appeared  to  give 
results  to  some  extent  comparable  with  those  produced  by  the  acids  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  acid  reaction  is  very  general  in  vegetable  substances,  especially 
in  roots,  but  the  study  of  these  acids  is  accompanied  by  the  diflBculty 
of  securing  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  roots  for  extraction.  By  using 
potato  tubers,  however,  the  author  obtained  an  acid  extrjict  which  was 
found  to  contain  citric  acid.  This  extract  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the  root  acids  upon  various  mineral 
substances,  such  as  marble,  apatite,  etc.,  and  the  results  were  found  to 
fully  confirm  those  reported  by  Sachs. 

When  the  Boulonnaisand  Somme  phosphates  were  treated  with  citric 
acid  solution  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  was  much  higher 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  a  result  which  conforms  to  the  preference 
given  to  this  phosphate  in  practice.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
difference  in  assimilability  was  not  due  to  the  difference  in  hardness 
of  the  two  materials,  but  to  a  difference  in  contentof  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  Boulonnais  phosphate  containing  7  per  cent  of  this  substance 
while  the  Somme  phosphate  contained  .S3  per  cent. 

The  difference  m  assimilability  of  phosphoric  acid  can  not  be  explained 
by  simple  saturation  of  the  citric  acid  by  the  carbonate.  The  latter 
appears  to  present  a  special  obstacle  to  solution,  for  a  small  quantity 
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of  carbonate  suffices  to  destroy  the  solvent  action  of  a  large  quantity  of 
acid.  TLis  fact  was  verif  ed  in  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  phos- 
phates of  very  different  origin  and  variable  content  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  author's  observations  confirm  those  of  Deh^rain  as  regards  the 
presence  of  free  acetic  acid  in  i)eaty  soils.  He  found  an  amount  of  this 
acid  in  a  soil  of  this  class  corresponding  to  about  7  gm.  of  acid  per  kilo- 
gram of  soil.  Comparisons  of  the  solvent  action  of  this  acid  on  the 
phosphates  with  that  of  citric  acid  showed  that  acetic  acid  dissolved 
the  phosphoric  acid  less  readily  than  the  citric  acid,  but  that  in  this 
case  also  the  carbonate  of  lime  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  solution  of  the  phosphates. 

The  solvent  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  phosphates  was  also  studied, 
with  the  result  of  showing  that  this  acid  does  not  dissolve  phosphoric 
acid  to  any  great  extent,  but  readily  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  in  this  way  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  by  the 
other  acids  of  the  soil. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  urged  that  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  a  phosphate 
the  assimilability  of  phosphoric  acid  in  weak  acids,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tent of  carbonate  of  lime,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  simple  method  of  working  np  molybdic  residnes,  and  some 
suggestions  regarding  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
the  molybdic  method,  H.  BoBNTBAasB  {Ztschr.  analyt  Chem.j  33 
{1894),  No.  3,  pp.  341-343). — The  method  proposed  for  working  up  the 
molybdic  residues  is  as  follows :  Both  the  acid  and  ammoniacal  filtrates 
obtained  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdic 
method  are  poured  into  a  large,  wide-necked  flask  containing  250  cc. 
of  ammonia  solution.  Immediately,  or  in  a  short  time,  pure  molybdic 
acid  separates  out  in  the  form  of  fine  needles.  When  the  flask  is 
nearly  full  the  solution  is  made  almost  neutral  and  allowed  to  stand. 
It  is  then  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  once,  and  pressed  out.  This 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ammonia, 
the  solution  filtered  quickly  to  free  it  from  silicic  acid,  magnesia,  etc, 
and  the  filtrate  diluted  with  water  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.11  (14°  B6.)  at  17o 
C.  Such  a  solution  contains  exactly  150  gm.  of  molybdate  of  ammonia 
per  liter.  To  1  liter  of  the  solution  the  author  adds  1  liter  of  nitric  acid 
of  1.2  sp.  gr.,  allows  the  yellow  precipitate  of  traces  of  phosphoric  acid 
present  to  subside,  and  uses  the  supernatant  solution  in  the  determina- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  author's  opinion  it  is  not  desirable  to  obtain  the*  ammonium- 
magnesium  phosphate  in  crystalline  form,  and  to  prevent  this  he  adds 
to  the  ammonia  solution  of  the  yellow  precipitate  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  until  the  precipitate  formed  does  not  immediately  redissolve. 
The  addition  of  this  acid  causes  the  solution  to  become  very  hot,  which 
favors  precipitation.  Magnesia  mixture  is  added  to  the  hot  solution 
and  the  precipitate  filtered  oft'  as  soon  as  gas  bubbleSi  begin  to  rise 
from  the  precipitate,  which  is  usually  in  from  1  to  2  hours,  -^ 
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The  use  of  the  Barthel  spirit  lamp  instead  of  the  ^as  burner  for 
igniting  precipitates  is  recommended. 

A  new  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  furforol 
cmd  pentosans  in  vegetable  materials,  O.  Coungleb  (Chem.  Ztg.j 
18  (1894)^  No.  51,  pp.  966-968;  and  No.  57,  p.  1098).— This  method 
differs  from  those  previously  proposed  in  that  the  furfurol  is  precipi- 
tated with  phloroglucin  instead  of  with  phenylhydrazin  or  pyrogallol. 
The  distillation  with  HOI  is  carried  on  as  usual.  From  20  to  50  cc.  of 
the  distillate  is  shaken  in  a  bottle  with  an  excess  of  phloroglucin  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  brought  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  The 
ftirftirol  is  found  by  dividing  by  2.12  when  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
is  0.2  gm.,  by  2.05  when  0.05  to  0.1  gm.,  and  by  1.98  when  0.025  gm. 
From  this  the  pentosans  can  be  calculated  as  usual. 

The  determination  of  specific  gravity  and  fat  in  cnrdled  milk, 
M.  Weebull  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  49, pp.  926-928).— T]ie^  author 
describes  his  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  sour  milk 
by  adding  one  tenth  volume  -of  ammonia  (E.  S.  11.,  6,  p.  11),  and  the 
application  of  this  treatment  in  determining  the  fat  in  sour  milk.  The 
fat  in  the  mixture  of  milk  and  ammonia*  is  determined  by  ordinary 
means,  but  if  the  aliquot  is  to  bet  measured  out  instead  of  weighed,  a 
special  graduated  pipette  for  this  purpose  must  be  used,  or  a  correction 
made  for  the  difference  in  adhesion  to  the  pipette. 

From  a  series  of  determinations  the  author  finds  that  whole  milk 
loses  a  slight  amount  of  fat  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  souring, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  about  0.05  per  cent;  but  no  such  loss  could 
be  detected  in  souring  skim  milk. 

Comparison  of  the  common  chemical  methods  for  detecting 
margarin  in  bntter,  Seyba  and  Woy  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  48, 
pp.  906,  907). — From  a  comparison  of  the  Kottstorfer,  Keichert-Meissl, 
and  Hehner  methods  for  fatty  acids  the  authors  pronounce  the  Kotts- 
torfer* method  the  best  adapted  to  detecting  margarin  in  butter,  it 
being  rapid  and  exact. 

The  oxidation  of  albuminoidfl  with  potaasiuin  permanganate,  S.  Bondzynski 
and  L.  Zoja  {Zischr.  phynol.  Chem,j  19,  No.  5,  pp.  225-238),— Contmyxmg  Maly's 
investigations  in  this  direction,  crystallized  egg  albumen,  liaemoglobiD,  and  casein 
"were  oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate  and  the  resulting  products  examined. 

On  certain  methods  of  determining  moisture,  S.  L.  Penfield  (ZUchr.  anorgan. 
Chem.,  7  (1894),  No.  1  and  2,  pp.  22-^S,  figs.  8). 

On  the  determination  of  nitrates  in  potable  water  by  the  phenol-sulphonic 
aoid  process,  A.  H.  Gill  (TccA.  QxiarL,  1894 ^  Apr.,  pp.  55-62).— kix  account  of  studies 
undertaken  to  determine  sources  of  error  in  this  method  and  meaus  of  avoiding 
them. 

Methods  of  examining  potable  water,  £.  Duclaux  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  8  (1894), 
No.  7,  pp.  614-527). — ^A  review. 

The  analysis  of  water,  W.  OulmOller  (Berlin:  J.  Springer,  1804,  pp.  173,  figs.  74, 
pl.l). — ^A  handbook  on  the  chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacteriological  examination 
of  water. 
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Ou  the  jadgment  of  water  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  W.  Krusk  (Ztaekr. 
Hijfj.j  17 f  pp,  1^8;  abe,  in  Chem.  Centhl,,  1894,  11,  No.  1,  p.  SO). 

Determination  of  starch  by  alcoholic  fermentation,  A.  Munsche  ( Wochenw^r. 
J^rauerH,  11,  pp.  795-798  and  821-824;  abe.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  //,  No.  4,  p.  220;  No. 
6,  p.  SOO). 

A  hot-chamber  refractometer  for  determining  fatty  bodies,  F^:ry  {Compi. 
Rend.,  119  (1894),  No.  5,  pp,  532-334,  Jig.  1). 

Recent  work  on  the  sagara,  B.  B.  Ross  (Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  16  (1894),  No.  8,  pp. 
649-553). — A  review  of  recent  literature. 

OfScial  methods  of  sugar  analysis  in  the  United  States  (Sugar  Cane,  1894,  pp. ' 
411-417). 

Chemical  analysis  of  honey,  E.  Deltour  (Rev.  Iniemat.  Falsi/.,  7  (1894),  No.  12, 
pp.  204-206).     -' 

Clarification  of  juices  containing  glucose  for  analytical  purposes,  H.  C.  P. 
Geerugs  (Sugar  Cane,  1894,  pp.  397-403). 

Recent  progress  in  the  examination  of  wines,  honey,  flour  and  bread,  vrater, 
preserved  meat,  coffee,  spices,  etc.,  E.  List  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  56,  pp.  1069- 
1072). 

Complete  cuialysis  of  wine,  L.  Dblaye  (Rev.  Fniemat  Faleif.,  7  (1894),  No.  12, pp, 
199''204). 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  certain  amid  acids  obtained  by  combining 
vegetable  protein  substances,  E.  Fleur;«:nt  (Compt.  Rend.,  119  (1894),  No.  3,  pp, 
231-233).— The  transformations  which  aspartic  acid  derived  from  legrumin  and  albu- 
min and  glutamic  acid  derived  from  gluten  undergo  were  studied. 

A  new  alkaloid  in  coffee,  P.  Palladino  (AUi  R.  Accad.  dei  Lincei  Roma,  3  (1894), 

1,  pp.  399-403;  abe.  in  Chem.  Cenibl.,  1894,  f,  No.  26,  p.  1155).— This  has  the  formula 
Ci4Hi(jN304;  and  has  been  given  the  name  coffearin. 

New  cellulose  derivatives,  C.  Beadle  (Jour.  Franklin  lust,  138  (1894),  No.  2, pp. 
100-110). 

On  the  reaction  between  molybdic  acid  and  primary  and  seooiidary  obxo- 
mate  of  potassium,  R.  H.  Bradbury  (Zt»chr»  anorgan.  Chem.,  7  (1B94),  No.  1  and 

2,  pp.  43-46). 

On  the  stability  of  aqueous  solutions  of  bichlofid  of  meroury,  £.  Burckkr 
(Compt.  Rend.,  119  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  340-342). 

An  elementary  manual  of  chemistry,  F.  H.  Storer  aud  W.  B.  LlKDSEY  (Nem 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  1894, pp.  455;  noUoedin  Jeur,  AiMr. 
Chem.  Soc,  16  (1894),  No.  9,  p.  644). 

Report  of  Oerebro  Chemical  Station  for  1892,  J.  Widezt  (Oerebro,  Sweden:  189$, 
pp.  23). 

BOTAHT. 

Preliminary  reviBion  of  the  North  American  species  of  Cactus, 
Anhalonium,  and  Lophophora,  J.  M.Goulteb  <  U.  S.  DepU  Agr.,  Di- 
vision  of  Botany,  Contributions  from  the  U.  8.  National  Herbarium^  vol. 
3j  No.  2,  pp.  91-132). — The  author  gives  a  preliminary  reyision  of  the 
North  American  species  of  Ga^ctus  (formerly  Mamillaria)^  AnkaUmium, 
and  Lophophora.  The  latter  is  a  new  genns  based  on  Anhalonium 
wilUamsii^  to  which  are  ascribed  1  si)ecies  aud  a  variety.  Of  the  other 
genera,  G4  species  and  varieties  of  Cactus  and  4  of  Anhalonium  are 
described,  many  of  which  are  reported  as  new.  Brief  notes  are  given 
on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  genera  included  in  the  revision. 
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Plants  grown  under  different  colored  glass  {(tard.  Chrm,^  16 
{1894\  ser.  5,  p.  130). — M.  Yillon  is  reported  as  having  just  concluded 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  plants  under  colored  glass. 
Plants  were  potted  in  cases  in  which  the  panes  of  glass  could  be  easily 
replaced  by  others  of  different  shades.  The  following  kinds  of  colored 
glass  were  used :  (1)  Glass  made  orange  color  by  a  coatingof  bichromate 
of  i>otash9  allowing  only  the  yellow  and  red  rays  to  pass  through;  (2) 
vioJet  glass  colored  with  manganese,  which  absorbs  the  yellow  and  blue 
rays  of  the  spectrum;  (3)  blue  glass  colored  with  cobalt,  allowing  only 
the  red  and  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass ;  (4)  blue  glass  colored  with  copper, 
allowing  only  the  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass  and  absorbing  the  extreme 
red  rays;  (6)  glass  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver,  allowing  only 
the  blue  rays  to  pass;  (6)  uranium  glass,  absorbing  the  light  to  a  great 
extent;  (7)  gilded  glass;  (8)  glass  colored  red  with  protoxid  of  copper, 
absorbing  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  between  red  and  blue;  and  (9) 
glass  colored  green  with  protoxid  of  iron,  absorbing  the  red  rays. 

Taking  the  growth  of  the  plants  under  white  glass  as  100,  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained : 

Comparative  growth  of  plants  under  glaes,, 


Under  orange  glass 150 

violet  glass 150 

cobalt  blue  glass 140 

copper  blue  glass 120 

white  glass ••... 100 


Under  silvered  glass w*..«<,4  GO 

.    uranium  glass ..^  .*..... .  40 

gilded  glass . « . . .  ^ .  ^ . . .  ^ . .  40 

red  glass  . .  ^  ^ ^  ^ ^ . . .  15 

green  glass ^ ...... .  10 


These  experiments  show  that  the  light  that  favors  ^'egetation  most 
is  the  orange  light  of  the  chromic  glass  and  the  violet  of  the  manganese 
glass,  and  as  the  radiations  that  these  glasses  allow  to  pass  are  the 
red  and  violet,  these  rays  are  the  ones  that  seem  to  be  most  favorable 
to  the  development  of  plants.  However,  the  growth  under  no  glass  at 
all,  wherever  possible,  is  decidedly  the  best  of  all. 

The  formation  and  decomposition  of  organic  acids  by  the  higher 
plants,  K.  PuBJEWicz  (Kiew :  1893y  p.  90^  table  1 ;  abs,  in  Bot.  Centblj  58 
(1894),  No.  lly  pp.  368^74). — The  author  gives  in  an  introductory  chap* 
ter  a  review  of  the  extensive  bibliography  of  this  subject.  The  paper 
itself  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  follows:  (1)  Decomposition  of  the 
acids,  (2)  their  formation,  and  (3)  the  gas  exchange  brought  about  by 
both  processes. 

The  author  found  that  decomposition  of  the  organic  acids  in  plants 
takes  place  (1)  under  the  influence  of  light,  (2)  a  higher  temperature, 
and  (3)  by  constantly  keeping  in  the  dark  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
He  investigated  24  species  of  phanerogams  and  found  the  decomposi- 
tion in  light  was  constant.  Also  in  etiolated  plants  and  chlorophyll- 
free  parts  the  same  process  takes  place.  He  found  the  roots  of  Phase- 
olus  in  5  hours  had  their  acidity  decrease  from  67  to  60  per  cent,  and 
in  etiolated  germinating  wheat  plants  there  was  a  decrease  of  8  points 
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ill  3  hours.  The  claim  that  the  decompositiou  iu  the  light  is  the  result 
of  partial  oxidation  the  author  found  to  be  correct,  the  acidity  of 
Oxalis  plants  kept  for  4  hours  in  air,  in  hydrogen,  and  in  darkness, 
being  respectively  813,  882,  and  903. 

The  decomposition  of  organic  acids  at  high  temperatures,  35  to  40^ 
0.,  is  common.  This  is  shown  by  subjecting  parts  of  plants  that  have 
already  lost  part  of  their  acidity  to  higher  temperatures,  when  the 
decomposition  continues. 

When  plants  are  taken  from  the  sunlight  uito  darkness  and  kept  at 
the  room  temperature  for  a  considerable  time,  an  increased  activity 
of  acid  formation  takes  place,  followed  later  by  decomposition.  This 
period  varies  for  different  plants,  being  8  hours  for  Crassulacece  and  24 
hours  for  Bobiniay  with  Oxalis  and  Pelargonium  intermediate.  This 
difference  the  author  thinks  may  be  due  to  the  different  kinds  of  acids 
contained  in  the  plants. 

In  common  with  others  the  author  thinks  the  decomposition  of 
organic  acids  is  a  process  which  all  plants  have  in  common.  It  is  pro- 
moted by  sunlight  and  high  temi)erature,  and  may  be  temporarily 
checked  by  the  opposing  process  of  acid  formation  by  changing  plants 
from  sunlight  to  darkness. 

The  production  of  organic  acids  takes  place  when  a  plant  is  kept  in 
the  dark  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  after  several  hours  in  darkness 
decomposition  will  take  the  place  of  construction.  The  influence  of 
temperature  on  acid  production  was  investigated,  and  a  temperature 
of  12  to  ISO  c.  found  to  be  best. 

The  influence  of  oxygen  was  tested  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 
It  was  shown  that  oxygen  is  more  important  to  acid  formation  than  to 
its  decomposition. 

The  author  thinks  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  production 
and  decomposition  of  the  organic  acids  and  the  character  of  the  gad 
exchange  taking  place  in  the  dark.  A  similar  relationship  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  a  high  temperature  as  well  as  in  darkness.  With  the 
increase  of  the  acid  decomposition  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxid  of  respiration,  or  the  respiration  quotient,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  begins  to  increase  and  continues  to  do  so  for  several  days.  An 
experiment  with  Sedum  hybridum  showed,  at  the  time  of  placing  the 
plant  in  the  dark,  for  its  respiration  quotient  0.44, 2  days  later  0.7,  and 
after  3  days  more  1.05,  while  the  acidity  of  the  plant  had  fallen  from 
360  to  300.  With  germinating  seeds  the  respiration  quotient  first  falls 
and  then  rises,  while  the  degree  of  acidity  reaches  its  maximum  at  the 
minimum  period  of  respiration. 

The  author  thinks  that  all  things  tend  to  prove  that  organic  acids 
in  plants  are  the  result  of  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  carbohydrates 
and  not  by-products  of  albuminoid  synthesis.  The  decomposition  of  the 
acids  often  depends  on  their  change  by  oxidation  to  carbon  dioxid. 
This  may  not  take  place  all  at  once,  but  gradually  by  progressive  steps 
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it  becomes  a  simpler  acid.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  entire  respira- 
tion process  is  not  simply  a  complete  oxidation  of  the  carbonic  acid  but 
that  it  is  accomplished  by  a  train  of  successive  oxidations,  which  at 
first  build  up  the  higher,  then  simpler  organic  acids,  finally  ending  with 
carbon  dioxid. 

On  the  respiration  of  leaves,  L.  Maqitenne  (Compt  Rend.j  119 
(lS94)j  No.  1,  pp.  100-102). — The  author  claims  that  weighing  and  ana- 
lyzing the  gas  given  off  by  a  plant  during  respiration  is  not  a  proper 
means  for  determining  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  and  carbon 
dioxid  given  oif,  as  under  certain  conditions  ordinary  oxidation  plays 
a  very  important  part. 

He  affirms  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  respiration  (1)  normal,  when 
the  oxygen  taken  in  and  the  carbon  dioxid  eliminated  are  equal,  and 
(2)  respiration  augmented  by  the  oxidation  of  previously  elaborated 
material  in  the  leaves  resulting  in  a  much  greater  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxid  than  in  the  normal  process.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  leaf 
be  protected  from  the  air  and  no  oxidation  permitted,  the  reserve  mate- 
rial will  go  on  accumulating,  and  when  finally  placed  in  the  air  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxid  liberated  should  be  correspondingly  aug- 
mented. The  ordinary  experiments  with  intercellular  respiration  will 
demonstrate  the  first  hypothesis.  The  other  was  shown  by  placing 
detached  leaves  from  several  plants  in  the  receiver  of  a  mercury  air 
pump  and  keeping  them  there  for  a  considerable  time,  after  which 
air  was  admitted  and  the  increased  liberation  of  carbon  dioxid  noted. 
In  order  to  eliminate  errors  arising  from  individuality,  the  leaves  were 
taken  in  pairs  from  the  same  plant,  choosing  those  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  same  weight  and  age.  The  gas  was  drawn  off  by  a  method 
devised  by  Deh^rain  and  the  author,  and  was  measured  and  analyzed 
iu  a  Schliising  eudiometer  used  as  a  volumenometer.  The  results  of 
his  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Carbon  dioxid  liberated  by  detached  leaves. 


Suonymut  Japoniea 

Do 

no 

Do 

Do 

Ssftinoasp 

Do;!'".'.!!;.'^; 

ChieratUhuM  sp 

Do...... 

Aatervp 

Butrictap.. , 


1  hour  in  air. 

Tempera-' 
tare,     j 

4  hoars 
in  a 

Weight. 

Normal 

After  be. 

vacuum. 

condi- 

ingina 

1 

tiuns. 

vacuum. 

Om. 

Deq 

C. 

Ce. 

Ce. 

Ce. 

3.05 

16 

1.4 

0.66 

1.06 

3.25 

14 

1.2 

0.61 

0.89 

3.50 

14  1 

1.1 

0.73 

1.01 

4.30 

20 

1.7 

1.48 

1.90 

4.65 

14 

1.2 

0.66 

1.07 

4.55 

18 

2.5 

1.39 

2.02 

2.95 

21 

2.0 

o.go 

1.51 

3.80 

21 

2.5 

1.07 

1.96 

3.70 

18 

1.9 

1.22 

2.43 

3.75 

20 

2.0 

1.87 

2.76 

3.20 

20 

1.9 

1.52 

2.47 

4.00 

20 

2.0 

1.34 

1.54 

These  experiments  could  not  be  conducted  with  more  delicate  leaves, 
such  as  wheat,  lucern,  or  potato,  as  they  will  not  live  when  subjected 
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to  a  vacaaiu  for  a  considerable  time,  but  wilt,  turn  yellow,  and  take  on 
a  peculiar  odor  indicative  of  a  changed  condition  of  their  tissues. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  influenced  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
shown  for  the  liberation  of  carbon  dioxid. 

The  respiration  of  green  and  etiolated  leaves,  W.  Palladin 
{Mitt  rfiii\  CharkotCy  pp.  24;  abs.  in  hot  Centbl.,  58  (1S94\  No.  11^  pp. 
375-377). — ^Numerous  experiments  were  made  with  leaves  of  Vicui/aba 
by  the  Pettenkofer  method  for  estimation  of  the  CO2  in  the  respiration 
of  green  and  etiolated  leaves. 

Freshly  cut  leaves  showed  a  very  low  respiration,  which  the  author 
thinks  is  due  to  the  low  carbohydrate  content  of  the  leaves.  If  both 
green  and  etiolated  leaves  be  placed  for  some  time  in  a  cane-sugar  solu- 
tion they  will  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  the  carbohydrates, 
which  will  be  shown  almost  immediately  by  the  increased  respiration 
of  the  leaves.  However,  if  they  are  placed  in  distilled  water  a  corre- 
sponding loss  will  be  noticed.  This  seems  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
the  effect  of  the  carbohydrate  content  of  leaves  on  their  respiration. 

The  author  established  as  the  unit  of  respiration  intensity  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxid  given  off  in  1  hour  for  each  10  gm.  of  albuminoid 
substance  in  the  leaf.  The  auiount  of  albuminoids  was  estimated  from 
the  dry  substance,  and  the  freshly  cut  leaves  were  found  to  have  a  con- 
stant percentage  of  albuminoids  in  their  dry  substance,  it  being  44.6 
per  cent  for  etiolated  and  38.7  for  greiMi  leaves  of  Vicia  faha.  Based 
on  this  proportion,  the  average  of  4  experiments  gave  as  the  respira- 
tion intensity  of  etiolated  leaves  169.3  mg.,  and  of  2  experiments  for 
the  green  ones  1(>3.3  mg.,  showing  that  the  respiration  intensity  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  carbohydrate  content  of  each. 

The  increased  respiration  of  leaves  as  a  consequence  of  their  havin|^ 
been  placed  for  some  time  in  a  sugar  solution  might  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  some  fungi  or  bacteria,  but  this  the  author  showed  could 
not  be  the  case  by  keeping  leaves  for  a  long  time  in  the  solution  and 
estimating  their  respiration  from  time  to  time.  The  amount  was  found 
to  be  nearly  constant  instead  of  increasing,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
due  to  bacteria  or  fungi. 

With  lupines  and  wheat  the  relation  between  the  CO2  given  off  and 
the  albuminoid  content  of  leaves  was  not  determined.  The  relation  as 
shown  by  the  intensity  of  the  respiration  of  green  and  etiolated  leaves 
of  wheat  is  not  always  constant.  The  author  considers,  as  shown  by  his 
experiments  with  wheat,  that  etiolated  leaves  of  stemless  plants,  as  a 
result  of  their  being  richer  in  glucose,  have  a  greater  respiration  than 
stalked  plants. 

The  resxjiration  coefficient  (CO2 :  Oj)  in  the  etiolated  leaves  of  Ftcia 
faha  is  between  0.72  and  0.76  when  kept  in  the  sugar  solution.  If  kept 
in  distilled  water  it  falls  to  0.G3  to  0.05,  The  corresponding  figui*es  for 
green  leaves  are  not  given. 
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CrTstals  of  ice  on  plants,  J.  C.  Bay  (Bot.  Gaz.,  19  (1894),  No. 8^  pp. 
321-326). — Tlie  author  gives  a  bibliography  of  literature,  a  list  of  i^lants 
on  which  crystals  have  been  observed,  forms  of  crystals,  formation  of 
crystals,  and  conditions  for  the  formation  of  crystals.  The  cold  causes 
a  contraction  of  the  tissues  all  over  the  plant,  and  consequently  the 
turgescence,  as  well  as  the  permeability  of  the  cell  walls  to  water,  is 
greatly  diminished.  As  the  contents  of  the  i)eripheral  ends  of  the 
medullary  rays  freeze,  expand,  and  are  pressed  forward  the  stem 
splits  in  the  x)lace  of  least  resistance,  and  the  ice  forms  a  layer  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  wound.  The  pressure  from  inside  fur- 
nishes water,  the  latter  being  drawn  uj)  by  capillary  force.  Where  no 
splitting  results,  the  difference  in  the  coefficient  of  contraction,  being 
different  for  the  different  tissues,  will  explain  the  formation  of  the 
crystals. 

Conceming  generio  descriptioiiB,  D.  Clos  {Buh  Soc.  Boi.  France,  41  {1894),  No.  5, 
fp,  390-400). — A  criticifim  on  the  iusufficieucy  of  generic  descriptions  in  defining  and 
limiting  genera. 

Monograph  of  Oscillatoriae,  M.  Gomont  {Paris:  G,  Masson,  1893,  8vo.,  pp.  310, 
ph.  16;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  {1894),  No.  6,  pp.  408-411). 

Conceming  the  structure  and  systematic  relationship  of  Ditiola  radicata, 
G.  LiNDAU  {Hedmgia,  33  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.  234-240,  pi.  i).— Description^  life  history, 
and  botanical  position  of  Ditiola  radicata. 

Contributions  to  the  embryology  of  the  Amentiferae,  I,  M.  Bensok  {Trans. 
Lfnn.  8o€.,  2d  ser.,  Bot.,  vol.  3,  pt.  10,  pp.  409-429,  ph.  6). — Studies  in  the  embryology 
of  the  Cupulifera',  Corylcw,  Betulinew,  Salicinea',  and  Juylandacew. 

Hermaphroditism  in  the  plant  world,  A.  Cuatin  {Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  {1894), 
No.  h,  pp.  386-390). 

Observations  on  the  presence  of  tendrils  or  tendril-like  organs  in  certain 
fangi.  E.  BoUDiEK  {BhI.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  371-375,  fig.  /).— The 
occurrence  of  simple  tendril-like  organs,  probably  trichomes,  in  several  species  of 
fimgi  is  mentioned,  figured,  and  described. 

On  the  activity  of  assimilation  by  leaves,  R.  Meissner  {Inaug.  Dissertation, 
Bonn;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Ztg.,  52  {1894),  No.  16,  pt.  2,  pp.  250,  251). 

The  measure  of  water  absorption  by  roots,  H.  Legomtr  {Compt.  Rend.,  119 
{1894),  No.  2, pp.  181, 182). ^X  tree  trunk  {Mmanga  HinithU )  of  about  40  mm.  in  diam- 
eter absorbed  water  through  its  roots  at  the  rate  of  0.360  to  0.711  liters  per  hour. 

Concerning  the  disposition  of  tannic  acid  in  plant  metabolism  {Program 
EeahehuJe,  Holstenthore,  Hamburg,  1893,  pp.  38;  abs.  in  Bot.  CentbL,  59  {1894),  No.  9 
and  10,  pp.  280,281). 

Concerning  the  £ate  of  chlorophyU  grains  in  seeds  and  sprouts,  A.  Famitzin 
{Arbeii.  bot.  Lab.  Akad.  St.  Petersburg,  1893,  No.  5,  pp.  16;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Cenibl.,  58  {1894), 
No.  11,  pp.  378,  379). 

The  carbohydrates  of  mushrooms,  E.  Hourquelot  {Bui.  Soc.  My  col.  France,  10 
{1894),  No.  3,  pp.  133-140). 

The  composition  of  ceU  membranes  of  certain  fungi,  especiaUy  Polyporus,  L. 
Kangi.v  {Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  375-384).— The  author  objects  to 
the  use  of  fungus  cellulose  as  a  term  describing  the  constitution  of  the  cell  walls  of 
fungi,  as  it  is  not.su fficiently  comprehensive  in  many  cases. 

The  nitrogen  in  poppy  capsules,  G.  Clautriau  {Bui.  Soc.  Micr.  Beige,  18  {1894); 
dbs.  in  Bot.  Ztg.,  62  (1894),  No.  10,  pt.  2,  pp.  249,  250). 

Localisation  and  signification  of  the  alkaloids  of  certain  seeds,  G.  Clautriau 

(Bui.  Soc.  Micr.  Beige,  18  (1894);  abs.  in  Bot.  Ztg.,  52  (1894),  No.  16^,  pL  ^j^^^^^^^^k^ 
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Conceming  the  seed  coats  of  Brassica  and  Sinapia  species,  ().  Burchard 
{Jour.  Landw,,  42  {1894),  pp.  125-136,  ph.  4). 

Abnormal  bark  formation  in  Picea  ezcelsa  and  Abies  pectinata,  G.  ELenschei. 
{ForstL  vaturw,  Ztsckr.,  3  {1894),  No,  8,  pp.  335,  336,  fig.  1). 

Fertilization  of  the  vanilla  flowers  by  bees,  C.  de  Varigny  {Jour.  Bombay  NaU 
Hiat.  Soc.t  8  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.555,  556).— A  brief  note  ou  fertilization  by  bees  instead 
of  hand  pollination. 

Popular  American  plant  names,  F.  D.  Bergen  {Jour,  AfMr.  Folk  Lore,  7  {lS94)p 
No.  g5,  pp.  89-104). — An  extensive  list  of  popular  names  with  scientific  equivalents. 

Flora  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  H.  N.  Ridley  {Trans.  Linn, 
Soc.,  H  ser.,  Boi.,  vol.  3,  pt.  9,  pp.  267-408,  ph.  6). 


BACTEBIOLOOT. 

On  a  coprolite  bacterium  of  the  permian  periods,  B.  Renault  and  C.  K« 
Brrtraxd  {Compt.  Bend.,  119  {1894),  No.  6,  pp.  377-379). ^The  organism  which  is 
named  Bacillus  permiensia  was  observ'ed  in  coprolit-es  of  ichthyophagous  vertebrates 
in  bituminous  schists  of  Cordeue  and  in  schist^s  from  Igomay. 

Bacteria  feeding  on  saltpeter,  A.  Stutzer  and  R.  Burri  {Deut.  landw.  Prene,  21 
{1894),  No.  63,  p.  610),— X  brief  note  on  an  unnamed  species. 


METEOBOLOOT. 

Meteorological  summary  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  27,  p.  86).^A  summary  of  observa- 
tions at  the  substation  at  Newport  from  April  to  Oct^iber,  1893. 

Meteorological  summary  for  Jane,  1894  {Mashachuseits  State  Sta.  Bui.  53,  p.  7). — 
A  summary  of  observations  on  temperature,  rainfall,  and  movement  of  wind. 

Rain-making,  F.  Sanpokd  {Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1894,  Aug.,  pp.  478-491). 

Frequency  of  amounts  of  precipitation,  M.  W.  Harrington  {Amer.  Met.  Jour., 
11  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.  123-134). 

Precipitation  and  temperature  and  their  effects  on  crop  production  in  Texas 
for  the  year  1893, 1.  M.  Clixe  {Amer.  Met.  Jour.,  11  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.  134-142). —The 
results  of  observations  are  summed  up  and  the  relations  of  these  meteorological 
conditions  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  truck,  fruits,  and  forage  crops 
are  discussed. 

Protection  of  farm  buildings  against  lightning  J  Appel  {Tidskr,  Landokon.,  IS 
{1894),  pp.  337-34S). 

Elementary  meteorology,  W.  M.  Davis  {Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago:  Ginn  4" 
Co.,  8vo.,  cloth,  XII  +  355  pp.). 

AIR  AVD  WATER. 

The  variation  in  the  carbonic  acid  content  of  atmospheric  air,  H.  Puchnkr 

{Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  27  {1894),  No.  1  and  2,  pp.  203-208). 

The  composition  of  rainwater,  A.  L£vy  {Ann.  VObserv.  Munie.  Montsouris,  1892  and 
1893.     Paris:  pp.  311;  ahs.  in  Forsch.  Geh.  agr.  Phys.,  27  {1894),  No.  1  and 2, pp.  f  17,  218), 

On  the  sterilization  of  water,  L.  Grimbert  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  Ckim.,30{1894),  No, 
2,  pp.  60, 61). — Heat  in  closed  beer  bottles  at  boiling  temperature  for  half  an  hour. 

The  electrical  purification  of  water,  T.  M.  Drown  (TIkj*.  Quart.,  1894,  Apr,^ 

pp.  .5/-.'7^).— Purification  by  setting  free  oxygen  by  means  of  electricity  is  deemed 

impracticable.     Purification  by  means  of  electrolysis  of  salt  solatiou  resulting  in 

formation  principally  of  hypochlorite  of  8o<la  is  more  effective,  but  of  doubtful 

^onomy. 
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Report  of  the  examination  of  the  Berlin  city  water  from  November,  1891,  to 
March,  1894,  C.  Guntubr  and  F.  Nibhmann  (Arch,  Hyg.,  21,  No,  l,pp,  63-96), 

Bacteriologioal  examination  of  well  and  service  water  of  Basel,  K.  von 
CboMSKI  {ZUchr.  Hyg,,  17,  pp.  190-163;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  II,  No.  l,p.  52). 


SOILS. 

On  the  ziitrogen  contents  of  soil  humus  in  the  arid  and  humid 
regions,  E.  W.  Hilgabd  and  M.  E.  Jaffa  {Agl.  Sd.j  8  {1894),  No.  4, 
,pp.  165-171). — It  had  been  observed  that  although  analysis  showed 
soils  of  arid  regions  as  a  rule  to  contain  a  much  lower  per  cent  of 
humus  than  those  of  humid  regions,  applications  of  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizers frequently  "proved  ineft'ectual  and  even  injurious,  proving 
plainly  that  the  soil  was  not  nitrogen-hungry.''  It  was  therefore  con- 
eluded  "that  if  the  small  amount  of  humus  suffices  in  the  case  of  arid 
soils  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  nitrogen,  the  humus  must  be  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  usual.-'  The  results  of  examinations  of  humus  in  26 
carefully  selected  samples  of  soils  from  arid  and  semiarid  regions  and 
of  8  from  humid  regions  fully  confirm  this  view.  The  average  results 
areas  follows: 

Humtta  and  nitrogen  in  soils  of  arid  and  humid  regions. 


Aridftoiln..... 
Semiarid  soils 
Humid  soils. . 


No.  of 
samples. 


18 


Humus  in 
soil. 


Nitrogen 
in  humus. 


Per  cent.    \    Per  cent. 
0.75 
0.99 
3.04 


Nitrogen 
in  soil. 


Per  cent. 
15.  87  0. 101 

10. 03  !  0. 102 

5. 24  0. 132 


"It  thus  appears  that  on  the  average  the  humus  of  the  arid  soils 
contains  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  of  the  humid."  In  some 
cases  it  was  observed  that  the  diflerence  went  as  high  as  over  6  to  1, 
the  x)6r  cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  humus  exceeding  that  of  the  albumi- 
noid group. 

"It  thus  becomes  intelligible  that  in  the  arid  region  a  humus  per- 
centage which  under  humid  conditions  would  justly  be  considered 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  success  of  normal  crops  may  nevertheless 
suffice  even  for  the  more  exacting  crops." 

The  influence  of  plant  coyer  on  soil  temperature,  moisture, 
drainage,  and  evaporation,  E.  Wollny  {Forsch.  Oeb.  agr.  Phys.,  17 
(1894)^  No.  1  and  2^  pp.  153-202,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  third  contribution  by 
the  author  to  forestry  meteorological  observations,  and  reports  the 
results  of  a  continuation  of  the  experiments  described  in  the  former 
papers.*  The  principal  conclusions  of  the  author  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 


•For  previous  papers  see  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Pliys.,  10  (1887),  pp.  415-446;  13  (1890), 

pp.  134-184,  ^ 
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(1)  A  soil  covered  with  living  trees  or  leafy  plants  is  generally  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  one  not  so  covered.  The  great- 
est difference  in  temperature  occurs  in  summer,  is  less  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  may  entirely  disapx)ear  in  winter;  i.  6.,  with  rising  tem- 
perature the  difference  is  considerable,  while  with  falling  temperature 
it  is  less  marked.  The  differences  are  also  greater  with  forest  plants 
than  with  agricultural  plants.  In  case  of  both  forest  and  field  plants 
the  soil  temperature  is  influenced  by  the  stand,  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  the  above-ground  organs,  and  the  habits  of  growth  of  differ- 
ent species.  The  thicker  the  stand  and  the  more  vigorous  the  above- 
ground  growth  the  greater  the  effect  on  the  temperature.  The  heavier 
the  covering  of  litter  the  greater  the  influence  on  the  temperature.  The 
variations  of  temperature  are  decidedly  lessened  by  a  plant  cover, 
and  this  influence  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  covering  of  litter. 
The  difference  in  temperature  between  covered  and  bare  land  is  most 
marked  at  tiie  periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  daily  temperature. 
The  difference  between  morning  and  evening  temi>erature  is  greater  on 
bare  soil  than  on  covered  soil. 

(2)  A  soil  covered  with  growing  plants  contains  less  moisture  than  a 
bare  soil.  (Cultivation  is  generally  of  the  highest  value  in  summer,  but 
is  of  less  value  in  spring  and  fall.  As  in  the  case  of  temperature, 
the  soil  moisture  is  dependent  upon  the  stand  and  rate  of  growth  of  the 
plants  with  which  it  is  covered.  A  soil  having  a  covering  of  litter  in 
addition  to  that  of  trees  generally  contains  more  moisture  than  that 
bearing  trees  only,  but  it  was  observed  that  the  influence  of  the  cover 
of  litter  might  be  lessened  by  the  increased  growth  of  trees  in  this 
case  drawing  a  larger  amount  of  water  from  the  soil.  In  fact  in  the 
later  stages  of  growth  the  decomposition  of  the  litter  Airnishes  material 
for  such  a  vigorous  growth  that  the  influence  of  the  cover  of  litter  on 
the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is  entirely  overcome. 

(3)  Drainage  is  less  from  covered  than  from  bare  soils.  The  differ- 
ence is  greatest  in  summer,  and  decreases  steadily  until  the  following 
spring.  Drainage  is  greater  with  evergreens  (pines)  than  with  folia. 
ceous  trees  (birches)  and  grasses.  A  covering  of  litter  retaitls  the 
sinking  of  the  water  into  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil.  In  bare  soils  the 
drainage  generally  increases  and  decreases  with  the  rainfall,  and  there- 
fore in  regions  of  summer  rain  the  most  abundant  drainage  would  be 
observed  in  summer.  Under  such  conditions,  however,  relatively  the 
smallest  amount  of  water  would  be  carried  down  in  the  drainage  in 
summer,  the  greatest  in  the  cold  season.  On  covered  soil  as  compared 
with  fallow  soil  the  minimum  amount  of  drainage  is  in  summer  and 
increases  until  the  following  spring. 

In  soils  covered  with  plants  the  relation  between  drainage  and  rainfall 
is  qualitatively  the  same  at  dift'erent  seasons  of  the  year  as  in  bare  soils. 

In  the  mild  winters  of  1889-'90,  1891-'92,  and  1892-'93  the  greatest 
amount  of  drainage  occurred  at  this  season,  while  in  all  cases  where 
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daring  the  winter  the  soil  was  wholly  or  in  part  frozen,  as  in  1887-'88, 
1888-'89,  and  1890-'91,  the  greatest  drainage  was  observed  after  the 
soil  thawed  in  the  spring. 

(4)  Soils  covered  with  growing  plants  evaporate  considerably  more 
water  than  bare  soils.  Evergreen  trees  (pines)  transpire  more  water 
than  leafy  trees  (birches),  and  the  latter  more  than  grass.  Trees  grow- 
ing on  a  soil  covered  with  litter  under  otherwise  corresponding  circum- 
fitances,  give  off  more  water  than  those  growing  on  uncovered  soil. 

Investigations  of  soil  temperatures,  1892-93,  J.  Sebelien 
(Norsk  Landmandshladj  13  (1894),  pp.  ^49-^55).— The  temi)erature  of 
the  soil  at  depths  of  J,  J,  and  1  meter  was  ascertained  by  tridaily 
observations  for  the  year  November  1, 1892,  to  October  31, 1893.  Two 
sets  of  readings  were  obtained,  at  Aas  Agricultural  College  and  at 
Jonsberg  Agricultural  School,  both  in  Norway.  The  observations  are 
summarized  in  the  paper  by  groups  of  5  days  and  the  results  dis- 
cussed. To  allow  of  more  ready  comparison  of  the  changes  occurring 
during  the  year  the  monthly  averages  have  been  calculated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  both  for  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  the  depths  given 
and  for  the  air  temperature  during  the  same  time. 

Soil  temperatures  at  different  depths  hy  months. 


Month. 


AflH  Agricultural  College. 


Air 
tempera- 
turd. 


Soil  tenfperature  at  depth h 
of— 


4  meter.  ,  (.meter.     1  meter. 


1892.  Deg.  C.     Dtg 

Norember |  3. 6 

Pveember 6.3 

1883. 

Jftanary 9.1 

February 10.3 

March 1.5 

AprU 4.1 

May 9.8 

June ,  10.3 

July 17.1 

Auenat 14.8 

September '  8. 9 

October 4.9 


r.  ,  Deg.  C.  :  Deg.  C. 


3.3  I 
0.9 


2.4 

2.1 
0.4 
2.1 
9.6 
13.7 
17.0 
16.1 
11.4 
7.2 


4.2 
0.8 


0.6 
0.7 
0.2 
1.3 
8.2 
12.0 
15. 6 
15.6 
11.6 
7.7 


6.0 
3.1 


1.8 
1.4 
1,3 
2.1 
7.0 
11.0 
13.6 
14.0 
12.3 
9.2 


Jonsberg  Agricultural  School. 


Air 
tempera- 
ture. 


I    Soil  t^'mporature  at  depths 


of- 


i  meter.     (  meter.     1  meter. 

Deg.  C.  I  Deg^  C.     Deg.  C      Deg.  O. 

2.8 
7.9 


1.3 
1.5 


2.8  ' 

0.7  I 


4.5 
2.8 


11.7 
15.4 
2.4  I 

:i.H 

7.9 
14.2 
15.9 
12.0  I 

7.4 


•I 


3.5 
5.0 
1.9 
1.4 
7.2 
16.0 
17.7 
13.6 
9.0 
5.0 


1.2 

2.7 

1.2 

0.1    . 

2.7    . 
12.5 
15.9  : 
13.2 

9.5  I 

6.0  I 


1.4 

0.4 
0.1 


9.3 
11.5 
11.4 
9.9 
7.5 


KOTB.— Ground  covered  with  snow  January  4  to  beginning  of  April  ut  Aas ;  from  November  17  to 
28  and  January  2  to  beginning  of  April  at  Jonslierj;;  1-mcter  thermometer  at  Jonsberg  out  of  order 
March  21  to  June  6. 

The  soil  at  Aas  was  heavy  clay,  while  that  at  Jonsberg  was  black 
pulverized  ahim  slate.  The  results  show  that  the  deeper  we  go  into 
the  soil  the  more  evenly  the  temperature  changes  and  the  more  slowly 
the  variations  are  influenced  by  the  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air. — f.  w.   woll. 

On  the  soils  of  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil,  F.  W.  Dafert  and  A.  B.  U. 
OavalcANTI  {Relat.  Inst.  Agron.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  1893, pp.  69-72).— 
Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  33  samples  of  soil  from  different 
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parts  of  the  province,  made  during  the  year,  are  reported,  and  the 
results  are  discussed  in  connection  with  those  of  analyses  in  previous 
years  (67  in  all).  Tlie  percentages  of  nitrogen  found  are  of  special 
interest.  These  vary  from  0.009  to  0.457,  the  average  for  the  67  analy- 
ses being  0.13.  These  results  prove  the  error  of  the  statements  as  to 
the  great  richness  of  tropical  soil  in  nitrogen.  The  amounts  of  humus 
present  were  not  large,  and  it  was  found  by  direct  experiment  that  the 
soils  of  Sao  Paulo  are  generally  benefited  by  nitrogenous  manuring. 

Chemical  examination  of  samples  of  soil  from  Norrbotten 
marshes,  Sweden,  M.  Eubin  {Kgl.  Landt  Alcad.  Handl.  Tidskr,,  33 
(1894),pp.  3-13), — Complete  analyses  are  given  of  9  samples  of  soil  from 
marsh  lands  in  northern  Sweden,  with  the  specific  weight  of  the  sam- 
ples and  the  weight  of  organic  matter,  water,  ash  constituents,  and 
nitrogen  per  hectare  20  cm.  deep.  The  main  results  of  the  analyses 
are  condensed  in  the  following  table: 

Analyses  of  soil  from  Swedish  marsh  lands. 


Weight 
per  liter. 

In  dry  substance. 

Sample  number. 

Organic 
matter. 

Nitrogen. 

PhOTplior- 
jc  acid. 

Calcium 
oxid. 

Potusi- 
umoxid. 

1 

Qrams. 
316.6 
269.3 
315.6 
340.0 
301.0 
389.0 
434.0 
389.0 
632.2 

Percent. 
92.3 
97.1 
87.8 
88.5 
92.6 
93.0 
61.5 
03.4 
41.5 

Per  cent. 
3.21 
2.89 
8.00 
3.21 
3.08 
3.00 
1.63 
2.53 
1.54 

Per  cent 
0.04 

Per  cent. 
0.28 

Percent 
0.06 

2 

0. 02            0. 51 

0.04 

8 

0.02 
0.14 
0.05 
0.03 
0.05 
0.16 
0.06 

0.27 
0.29 
0.20 
0.29 
0.89 
0.97 
0.24 

0.06 

4    

0.05 

6 

0.07 

6 

0.04 

7 

0.09 

8      

0.03 

9 

0.02 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  soils  examined  would  be  improved 
in  most  cases  by  applications  of  quicklime  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2  tons  per 
acre,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  about  90  lbs.  of  pota.sh  in  the  form 
of  high  grade  muriate, — P.  w.  woll. 

On  certain  final  geological  and  climatic  phaaes  of  Barbary  aoflB,  A.  Pombl 

{Compt  Mend,,  119  {1894),  No.  5,  pp,  314-318), 

InvestigationB  concerning  the  heat  capacity  of  soil  oonstitaenta,  R.  Ulrich 
(Forsch,  Geb,  agr.  Phys,,  27  (1894),  No,  t  and  3,  pp.  1-31). 

On  the  organic  compounds  of  humus  soil,  G.  Andr£  {Bui,  Soc,  Chim,  Paris, 
11-12  {1894),  No,  15,  pp,  771-781).— See  E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  859. 

Recent  researches  on  the  microorganisms  of  the  soil  which  fix  nitrogen, 
Berthelot  {Bui,  Soc,  Chim,  Paris,  11-12  {1894),  No,  15,  pp,  784-793),See  E.  8.  R., 
4,  p.  854. 

SoU  inoculation  for  leguminous  plants,  F.  Nobbe  and  L.  Hiltner  {FUhling^s 
landw.  Ztg.,  43  {1894),  No,  12,  pp.  371-376),— k  general  discussion  with  brief  refer- 
ences to  experiments  made  by  the  authors  in  1890,  1891,  and  1893. 
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The  relative  value  of  phosphoric  acid  from  different  sources, 
C.  E.  Thorne  and  J.  F.  Hickman  (Ohio  Sta,  Bui.  53^  pp.  31,  33).— The 
following  table  gives  the  average  increased  yield  per  acre  on  plats 
devoted  to  the  continuous  culture  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  and  fertil- 
ized with  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  tests  extending  over 
6  seasons  in  the  case  of  corn,  5  for  wheat,  and  4  for  oats: 

Inereaaed  yield  per  acre  toith  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid. 


Fertilizer  per  acre. 


320  lb«.  difiaolved  boneblaek 

320  lbs.  aciil  phosphate 

300  lbs.  basic  slag 


Increase  of  grain. 
Corn. 


Bushels. 

4.3 
7.3 
7.2 


Wheat.       Oats. 


Bushels. 

4.U 
4.2 
4.6 


Btuhels. 
5.0 
5.5 
7.0 


Increase  of  straw. 


Com.       Wheat.       Oats. 


Ptmnds. 


867 
666 


Pounds. 

1,509 

945 

1.017 


Pounds. 
253 
507 


''The  plat  receiving  basic  slag  has  had  a  somewhat  larger  total  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  per  acre  and  that  receiving  acid  phosphate  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity 
than  that  applied  in  the  boneblaek,  but  apparently  the  phosphoric  acid  found  in 
.  .  .  the  Carolina  rock  is  equally  efficacious,  pound,  for  pound,  with  that  found 
in  bones  .  .  .  when  both  have  been  converted  into  superphosphate,  and  the 
mineral  phosphoric  acid  of  the  basic  slag  is  not  inferior  to  the  most  active  forms  of 
the  same  substance  as  derived  from  bones. 

''Should  some  way  be  discovered  by  which  the  greater  growth  of  [wheat]  straw 
produced  by  the  boneblaek  superphosphate  may  be  made  to  bear  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  grain,  a  greater  value  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  that  form  of  phos- 
phoric acid  than  the  results  thus  far  attained  will  justify;  but  at  present  this 
excessive  production  of  straw  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disadvantage,  in  the  light 
of  the  results  in  1891,  when  every  plat  dressed  with  boneblaek  superphosphate 
gave  a  smaller  yield  of  grain  than  the  unfertilized  plats  lidjoining,  although  the 
straw  was  enormously  increased,  while  the  rock  and  slag  phosphates  gave  a  more 
moderate  increase  of  straw  with  a  small  increase  of  grain." 

On  the  conservation  of  animal  manure  in  the  climate  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  F.  W.  Dafert  (Relat.  Inst.  Agron.  Sao  Pauto,  Brazil, 
1893,  pp.  73-75). — Tbe  losses  daring  2  months  under  different  ways  of 
keeping  manure  were  briefly  as  follows: 

Loss  of  dry  matter  and  nitroffen  in  manure. 


Stored  under  cover  and  kept  dry . . . . 
Stored  under  cover  and  kept  moist . 
£xpo«ed  to  the  son  and  kept  dry  — 
Exposed  to  the  sun  and  kept  moist. 


Loss  of  dry  matter 


Witliout 
plaster. 


Per  cent. 
30.3 
22.6 
19.5 
29.0 


With 
plaster. 


Per  cent. 

50.8 
85.7 
31.7 
53.1 


IrO!*s  of  nitrogen. 

Without      With 
plaster,     plaster. 


Per  cent. 
44.3 
13.0 
33.8 
21.0 


Percent. 
12.4 
30.9 
10.2 
37.0 


6210— No.  3- 
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The  cost  of  manuring  in  systems  of  farming  with  and  without 
stock,  K.  MuLLER  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  23  (189-1),  No.  2  and  3,  pp.  167-- 
332). — This  is  an  elaborate  report,  presenting  detailed  statistics  of  the 
comparative  cost,  uuder  European  conditions,  of  manuring  in  systems 
of  farming  in  which  (I)  a  large  amount  of  stock,  (2)  a  small  amount  of 
stock,  and  (3)  no  stock  is  kept,  the  comparative  merits  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  green  manuring,  night  soil,  sewage,  etc.,  being  discussed. 

The  author  concludes  that  green  manuring,  supplemented  by  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  is  suited  to  almost  all  conditions.'  Under  favorable 
soil  conditions  manuring  with  artificial  fertilizers  may  be  exclusively 
practiced.  The  economy  of  the  use  of  night  soil,  sewage,  sweeping^, 
factory  waste,  composts,  etc.,  and  bought  stable  manure  depends  upon 
local  conditions,  and  these  materials  should  be  used  only  when  they 
are  cheaper  than  the  more  generally  applicable  system  of  green  manur- 
ing supplemented  by  commercial  fertilizers. 

Although  it  is  believed  that  in  some  cases  the  circumstances  may 
warrant  the  reduction  or  total  abandonment  of  stock-raising,  and  the 
substitution  of  some  of  the  above  systems  of  manuring,  it  is  not  safe 
to  conclude  that  such  is  generally  advisable.  In  deciding  this  ques- 
tion there  are  other  important  factors  besides  cost  of  manure  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertUiserB,  M.  A.  Scovell  {Kentucky  Sia.  RpU  1890,  pp. 
122-1S4).—K  reprint  of  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  227). 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  at  Massachusetts  State  Station  (Maasadtusetis  State  Sia. 
Bui.  55 J  pp.  SS). — A  Bchednle  of  trade  values  and  tabulated  analyses  of  91  samples 
of  fertilizing  materials,  including  factory-mixed  goods,  dissolved  boueblack,  nitrate 
of  Boda,  tankage,  ground  bone,  wood  asbes,  cotton-bull  asbes,  lime-kiln  asbes,  slaked 
lime,  wool  waste,  muck,  goose  manure,  ben-bouse  refuse,  and  soot. 

Codperative  experiments  with  fertiUsers  on  com,  M.  A.  Scovkll  (Kentuckjf 
Sta.  Rpt.  1890,  pp.  7^70^).— Reprinted  from  Bulletin  26  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p. 
143). 

The  permanency  of  effect  of  potash  fertilisers,  M.  A.  Scovell  {Kentuckjf  Sta. 
RpU  1890,  pp.  /W-ZO^).— Reprinted  from  BuUetin  26  of  tbe  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  143). 

Practical  guide  for  manuring,  H.  Fayet  (Pam:  Laronse,  1894,  td  ed.,pp.  SOO). 

Artificial  fertiUzers  in  the  Puisaye,  Potier  {Ann.  Jgron.,  ^0  {1894),  No.  6,  pp. 
gSS-291). — Comparisons  of  different  artilicial  fertilizers  on  wheat,  forage  plants, 
sugar  beets,  and  potatoes. 

The  fertiliser  industry  of  the  United  States  {U Engrain,  9  {1894),  No.  SS,  p.  783).— 
Statistics  showing  number  of  fertilizer  establishments  in  tbe  diffenait  States  and 
Territories  of  this  country,  capital  invested,  amount  and  wages  of  labor  employed, 
amount  and  value  of  fertilizers  produced,  etc.,  taken  from  American  Fertilizer. 

The  nitrogen  question,  H.  Edson  {Sugar,  6  {1S94),  p.  128). — The  author  reports 
finding  17.3  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  Stellaria  media  which  bad  grown  during  tbe 
winter  in  cane  fields.  This  is  about  one  half  tbe  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertil- 
izers employed  each  year,  and  was  saved  from  being  washed  away  by  permitting 
the  ground  to  be  covered  with  tbe  weed.  He  advises  the  growth  of  such  weeds  and 
turning  them  under  in  tbe  spring  t6  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen  by  washing  from  the 
soil  during  tbe  winter. 

Recent  researches  on  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  microorgan- 
ism8»  Bertiielot  {Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  11-12  {1894),  No.  15,  pp.  781-784).— See  E, 
S.  R.,  4,  p.  502.  Digitized  by  Vj^^^^ V  IC 
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The  action  of  red  clover  as  a  preliminary  crop,  H.  Clausbn-Heidb  {Dent, 
iandtc.  Presse,  £1  (1894),  No.  60,  p,  65S), — Clover  seeded  in  rye  and  turned  under  for 
the  succeeding  crop  of  potatoes  improved  both  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  tubers. 

Manuring  with  ground  bone,  M.  Ullmann  {Hamburg:  L,  Gra/e  ^  Sillem,  pp,  128), 

The  value  of  Oellivara  apatite  and  some  other  phosphates  for  Swedish  agri- 
culture, L.  F.  NiLSON  {Tid^kr,  Landtman,  15  (1894),  pp,  514-519). 

Lime  and  fertilizers,  W.  F.  Massey  ( Cit/i.  and  Country  Gent.,  1894,  July  26, p.  548).— 
A  popqlar  article  explaining  the  relation  of  lime  and  other  fertilizers  to  nitrification 
and  to  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants. 

On  the  choice  and  use  of  artificial  manures,  F.  B.  Gtthkik  (Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S.  W., 
2894,  May ^  pp.  3:?S-330). — Precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  purchase  of  manures  and 
popular  directions  as  to  the. use  of  different  kinds  of  fertilizers. 

On  the  choice  and  use  of  artificial  manures,  F.  B.  Guthrik  {Agl.  Gaz.  N.  8.  W., 
1894,  June, pp.  4t9-42S). — General  notes  on  the  use  of  burnt  lime,  carbonate  of  lime, 
gypsum,  and  phosphatlc  manures,  including  steamed  bone,  bone  mea],  fermented 
l)one8,  and  boneblack. 

The  using  of  artificial  manures  in  market  gardening,  M.  Ullmann  (Hamburg: 
JL  Graft  ^'  Sillem,  pp.  128). 

On  the  use  of  mineral  manures  (Gard.  Chron.,  16  (1894) j  aer.  3,  pp.  154, 155). — A 
report  on  the  use  in  the  garden  of  (1)  nitrate  of  potash;  (2)  phosphate  of  potash ;  (3) 
nitrate  and  phosphate  of  potash;  (4)  Wagner*s  flower  and  garden  manure  (phos- 
phoric acid  13  per  cent,  potash  11,  nitrogen  13);  Albert's  garden  manure  (phos- 
phoric acid  16  per  cent,  potash  20,  and  nitrogen  13),  and  Albert's  hop  manure  (phos- 
phoric acid  13  per  cent,  potash  25,  and  nitrogen  13). 

Influence  of  the  method  of  application  of  fertilizers  on  their  utilization  by 
plants,  A.  Prunkt  {Rev.  gen.  Boi.,  16  (1894),  No.  66,  pp.  260-269).— Seie  abstract  E. 
S.R.,5,p.l091. 

The  preservation  of  manure,  Schmidt  and  Gerlach  (Deut.  landw.  Presae,  2t 
(1894),  No.  62,  pp.  597, 598).— The  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  1893-'94. 
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Alfalfa,  C.  li.  INGEBSOLL  {Nebraslca  8ta.  Bui,  35^  pp.  163-177,  pi.  1).— 
Kelative  yield  of  alfalfa  and  other  forage  plants,  notes  on  the  history 
of  alfalfa,  description  of  the  plant,  direction  for  cultivation,  composi- 
tion of  alfalfa,  and  letters  from  growers  of  alfalfa  in  Nebraska.  The 
yield  of  alfalfa  on  the  station  farm  was  at  the  rate  of  12,720  lbs.  of  hay 
per  acre  secured  in  3  cuttings. 

■  The  following  table  gives  the  yield  in  1893  of  hay  from  alfalfa  at  the 
first  cutting,  and  from  other  plants  grown  in  comparison  with  it: 

Yield  of  hag  per  acre. 

Founds.  I  Poonda. 

June  clover 2, 365  I  Orchard  grass 2, 390 

Mammoth  clover 2, 375  |  Timothy  grass 2, 800 

^Isike  clover 2, 065  \  Red  top  grass 2, 350 

Alfalfa  (first  cut) 4,080  j  Meadow  fescne 1,875 

lilne  grass 2, 875  |  Tall  meadow  oat  grass 3, 000 

Time  of  harvesting  alfalfa,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta.  Bui.  31, 
pp.  1-7). — A  field  of  alfalfa  was  divided  into  6  plats  and  3  crops  cut 
and  cared  for  hay^  that  on  different  plats  being  cat  before  blooming, 
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when  ill  bloom,  and  soon  after  blooming,  respectively.  The  hay  from 
the  first  and  second  cuttings  at  diflferent  stages  was  fed  to  cattle  from 
December  20  to  February  21.  As  shown  by  the  gains  in  weight  "the 
earliest  cut  alfalfa,  both  of  the  first  and  second  crops,  did  better  than 
the  latest  cut,  while  for  the  second  crop  the  result  was  almost  identical, 
whether  it  was  cut  early  or  cut  at  a  medium  period  [in  bloom].  .  .  . 
The  late  cut  alfalfa  in  2  crops  gave  as  large  a  yield  as  when  cut  early 
and  3  crops  taken.  The  only  advantage  that  occurred  from  cutting  3 
crops  was  the  superiority  in  its  nutritive  effect.  That  medium  cut,  or 
cut  at  bloom,  also  yielded  as  much  as  when  cut  early.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  effect  is  favorable  to  the  early  cutting,  due  to  the 
superior  nutritive  effect." 

Crimson  (or  scarlet)  clover,  E.  B.  Voorhees  (Xeic  Jersey  JSta^. 
Bui  lOOj  pp.  31), 

Synopsis, — A  stady  of  the  compositiou  of  tops,  stubble,  and  roots  at  differeut  stages 
of  growth,  and  a  discassion  of  the  value  of  crimson  clover  for  green  uiaiuirin^, 
for  pasturage,  and  for  soiling.  The  roots  attained  practically  their  full  weight 
April  24,  when  the  plants  were  only  6  in.  high,  sniiseqnent  growth  being  made 
almost  entirely  by  the  tops.  A  crop  6  in.  high,  April  24,  contained  in  the  entire 
plant  108.7 lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre;  13  in. high,  May  12,  168.3  lbs.;  in  bloom, 
May  24,  189.6  lbs. ;  and  fuHy  matured,  May  31.  212  lbs.  April  24  the  digestible 
matter  in  the  tops  amounted  to  1,310  lbs. ;  the  crop  cut  May  12,  24,  and  31  aver- 
aged 2,834  lbs.  of  digestible  matter  per  aero. 

Samples  of  the  tops,  stubble,  and  roots  to  a  depth  of  8  in.  were  taken 
from  3  fields  of  crimson  clover,  2  being  in  Middlesex  County  and  1  in 
Gloucester  County.  These  samples  were  taken  at  4  stages  of  growth : 
(1)  April  2-4,  when  the  plants  were  5  to  7  in.  high;  (2)  May  12,  when  12 
to  14  in. high 5  (3)  May  24,  when  in  bloom  and  22  to  28 in. high;  and  (4) 
May  31,  when  fully  matured.  In  the  sample  taken  at  the  earliest  date 
tops  and  stubble  were  not  estimated  separately.  To  determine  the 
relation  between  weights  of  tops,  stubble,  and  roots  areas  of  1  sq.  ft. 
were  used;  to  determine  acreage  yield  1  sq.  rod  was  used,  the  average 
weights  per  acre  calculated  from  the  hirger  area  being  G0.34  i)er  cent  of 
those  Irom  the  smaller  area. 

Jf umber  of  plants  per  square  foot  (p.  7). — This  varied  from  18  to  86, 
though  in  every  case  the  stand  was  considered  good,  the  plants  when 
thin  stooling  abundantly. 

Percentages  of  the  total  dry  ^natter  of  the  plants  in  topSy  stubble,  and 
roots  (i>.  10). — Averaging  the  results  from  the  diflferent  farms  the  tops 
contained  67.3  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter  of  the  plant  April  24; 
68.4  per  cent  May  12;  76.3  per  cent  May  24,  and  82.6  per  cent  May  31. 
The  stubble  contained  11  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter  May  12;  8.3 
per  cent  May  24,  and  6.1  i^er  cent  May  31.  The  roots  contained  32.7 
j)er  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter  April  24 ;  20.7  per  cent  May  12;  15.4  per 
cent  May  24,  and  11.3  per  cent  May  31. 

Composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  tops,  stubble,  and  roots  (pp.  11-14). — 
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The  fallowing  table  sliows  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in 
the  dry  matter  of  tops,  stubble,  and  roots  of  crimson  clover: 

Fertilizing  constituents  in  dry  matter  of  tops,  stubble,  and  roots. 


April  24. 
May  12.. 
May  24.. 
May  31.. 


Nitrogen. 


Phosphoric  acid. 


Potash. 


Per  cent 
3.66 
3.73 
3.05 
2.82 


Tops.     Scubb1e.|  Roots.  {    Topg.     Stabble.    Roota.      Tops.     Stnbble.j  Koota, 


Per  cent 


2.03 
1.04 
1.95 


Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
2.61  I        0.85  I 


2.91 
2.74  I 
2.73  , 


1.02 
0.72 
0.67 


0.76 
0.49 
0.52 


Per  cent. 
0.87 
0.99 
0.76 
0.87 


Per  eefit. 
3.01 
8.17 
1.91 
2.54 


Per  cent.  Per  vent. 
1.81 
1.18 
0.82 
1.45 


8.66 
1.13 
2.88 


Proximate  analyses  showed  that  the  food  constituents  were  not 
widely  different  April  24  and  May  12,  but  that  after  the  latter  date 
there  was  a  decided  increase  in  fiber  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  Uie 
percentages  of  the  other  constituents.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  tops 
the  albuminoids  were  relatively  greatest  in  the  immature  plant,  the 
albuminoid  nitrogen  constituting  80.5  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen 
April  24,  but  only  from  69.4  to  72  per  cent  at  later  dates. 

Valve  of  crimson  clover  m  a  green  manure  (pp.  14-23). — The  following 
table  gives  the  average  weights  of  green  clover,  dry  matter,  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  afforded  by  an  acre  of  crimson  clover  cut 
at  different  stages: 

Yield  per  acre  of  green  clover,  dry  matter,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 


Dat«  of 
talcing 
aamplifl. 


April  24. 


May  12  . 


May  24. 


May  31 ... 


SUte  of 
maturity. 


5  to  7  in.  high  .. 


12  to  14  in.  high. 


In  bloom  . 


FnIlymatiir«Ml.. 


In- 


Green        ToUl 
<^1---      m.'t7er. 


CTopa.. 
)Root8  . 


Pounds. 
21, 048 


I      PhOA. 

Nitrogen,    phorio 
acid. 


Pound*,  i  Pounds.  '  Pounds. 

2, 040  I  74. 6  I  17. 2 

992  29. 1  ;  8.  6 


Total. 


f  Topa.... 
<  Stubble  . 
(Rooto  ... 


Total. 


•I 


3,032  I 


103.7  I 


31,526  i 


3,415 

547 

1,031 


127.3  I 
H.O  1 
30.0 


4.992 


(Tope I      31,408 

^Stubble I 

(Roota 


Total. 


fTopfl.... 
<  Stubble . 
(Koota  ... 


4,967 

548 

1,004 


6,519 


168.3 


151.7 
10.4 
27.5 


189.6 


37,976 


Total. 


6,356 
469 
870 


179.2 
9.1 
23.7 


7«0B5  , 


212.0 


34.6 
1.3 
10.1 


46.0 


Potaah. 


Pounds. 
61.4 
18.0 


35.5 
2.6 
7.5 


45.6  I 


42.5 
2.4 
7.0 


61.9 


79.4 


108.1 
13.9 
12.1 


94.6 
6.1 
8.1 


103.8 


160.4 
13.5 
12.6 


186.5 


"The  table  shows  that  by  far  the  largest  amonnt  of  organic  matter  and  plant  food 
is  contained  in  the  tops,  even  at  the  first  cutting,  when  the  plants  were  6  in.  high, 
and  that  there  is  practically  no  increase  in  the  organic  matter  and  fertilizer  constit- 
uents contained  in  the  roots  after  that  time.  .  .  . 

"The  gain  of  organic  matter  and  fertilizer  constituents  in  the  tops,  including  stub- 
ble, constantly  increased  until  maturity.    On  April  24,  roughly,  two  thirds  of  the 
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total  plant  food  \vas  contained  in  the  tops ;  on  May  12  the  proportion  had  increased 
to  five  sixths,  on  May  24  to  seven  eighths,  and  on  May  31  io  nine  tenths. 

''These  points  are  important  in  showing  (1)  that  no  good  grounds  exist  for  the 
statements  so  frequently  heard  that  there  is  as  much  fertilizing  value  in  the  roots  of 
a  clover  crop  as  in  the  tops;  and  (2)  that  as  a  green  manure  this  plant  increases  in 
value  up  to  the  time  of  maturity.  ... 

''Assuming  that  the  entire  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  whole  crop  repre- 
sents a  distinct  gain  to  the  soil,  the  crop  harvested  on  April  24  added  103.7  lbs.,  an 
amount  of  nitrogen  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  648  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
would  cost,  at  present  prices,  in  quantity,  $15,  or  to  the  amount  contained  in  10  tons 
of  average-quality  manure.  .  .  . 

"The  crop  cut  May  12  contained  nitrogen  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  17  tons  of 
manure,  and  worth  $25.50  per  acre.  .  .  .  The  average  of  the  matured  crops  on  May 
24  and  31  contained  per  acre  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  6,500  lbs.  of  organic  matter,  or 
equivalent  to  that  contained  in  20  tons  of  city  manure,  which  would  cost  in  that 
form  $30." 

Value  of  crimson  clover  for  pasturage  and  for  soiling  (pp.  23-31). — 
Crimson  clover  cut  April  24,  at  which  time  it  was  suitable  for  early 
grazing,  afforded  the  following  amounts  of  digestible  matter  per  acre: 
Fat,  50  lbs.;  protein,  327  lbs.;  carbohydrates,  including  fiber,  933  lbs.,. 
oratotalofl,3101bs. 

The  cuttings  made  May  12,  24,  and  31  were  suitable  for  soiling,  and 
the  average  quantities  of  digestible  matter  per  acre  afforded  by  these 
cuttings  were  as  follows:  Fat,  80  lbs.;  fiber,  610  lbs.;  protein,  658  lbs., 
and  carbohydrates,  1,486  lbs.  This  gives  a  total  of  2,834  lbs.  of  digest- 
ible matter  grown  on  1  acre,  an  amount  which,  "  on  the  basis  of  15.4  lbs. 
of  digestible  organic  matter  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  is  sufficient  to 
feed  10  cows  in  full  fiow  of  milk  for  20  days.'' 

Ezperiments  iiirith  com  in  1893,  D.  I^.  Babbow  {Louisiana  Stas, 
Bui.  28y  2d  ser.^  pp.  962-966). — These  consisted  of  experiments  with  fer- 
tilizers and  with  varieties.  On  account  of  a  drought  in  July  the 
results  with  fertilizers  are  not  reported.  In  the  test  of  3  varieties  of 
corn  from  foreign  countries,  7  from  Norther!i  States,  17  from  Western 
States,  and  10  from  Southern  States,  Mosby  Prolific,  a  late  Southern 
variety,  gave  the  largest  yield,  74.3  bu.  i>er  acre.  This  was  followed  by 
Improved  Learning,  an  early  variety  from  the  West.  Varieties  matur- 
ing at  iutermediate  dates  were  injured  by  drought. 

Experiments  with  cotton  in  1893,  D.  N.  Barrow  {Louisiana  Stas. 
Bui.  28y  2d  ser.ypp.  966-969), — These  embrace  tests  of  varieties,  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  of  distance.  Of  41  varieties  tested,  the  largest  yield  of 
lint,  732  lbs.  per  acre,  was  made  by  Hawkins  Improved;  next  in  order 
of  yield  were  Southern  Hope,  Peterkin  New  Cluster,  and  Hunnicutt. 
The  largest  proportion  of  lint  to  seed  cotton,  37  per  cent,  was  afforded 
by  Bolivar  County.  The  results  of  the  fertilizer  test  are  not  reported, 
on  account  of  injury  from  drought. 

Distance  experiments  were  made  on  land  unfertilized  for  4  years. 
The  rows  were  3,  4,  or  5  ft.  apart;  the  distance  in  the  drill  1,  1},  or  2  ft. ; 
and  the  plants  were  grown  singly  and  two  in  a  place  on  different  plats. 
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The  name  of  the  variety  is  not  g^iven.    The  following  table  gives  the 
results: 

Effect  of  distance  on  yield  of  cotton. 


. 

Distance 
in  row. 

Stalks  in 
hill. 

Number. 

1 
2 

1 

I 

Seed  cotton  per  acre. 

Width  of  row. 

First 
picking. 

Per  cent. 
54 
46 
52 
60 
62 
55 

Second 
picking. 

Third 
picking. 

Total. 

3  ft 

Fut. 

it 

2 

Per  eerU. 
36 
42 
33 
31 
30 
30 

Per  cent. 
10 
12 
15 
9 
8 
15 

Poundi, 
1,726 
1.584 
2,037 

3  ft... 

3ft 

3ft 

1,565 

8  ft 

1,811 

3  ft 

2,207 

Average  for  3-ft.  rows 

1,821 

1 
1 

i" 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

62 
65 
66 
67 
58 

30 
28 
26 
2G 
31 
32 

8 
7 
8 
7 
11 
10 

4ft 

1,715 

4ft 

1,602 

4ft 

1,734 
1,734 

4ft 

4ft 

1,433 

4ft 

1,677 

1 

Average  for  4-ft,  rows 

1,557 

1 

1 

■1 

2 

I 
2 
I 
2 
1 
2 

61 
54 
62 
61 
51 
53 

33 
38 

6 

8 

6ft       

1  624 

5ft 

1,894 

6ft 

29  '               0 

1,372 

6ft 

32 
43 
39 

7 
6 
8 

1,612 

6ft 

1,428 

6ft 

1.610 

Average  for  5-ft.  rows 

1.540 

i         1 

A  report  on  nncultivated  bast  fibers  of  the  United  States, 

C.  R.  Dodge  ( U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Fiber  Investigations  Rpt  6,  pp.  54j 
pis,  5). — The  most  important  plants  and  fibers  treated  are  the  follow- 
ing: Swamp  rose  mallow  {Hibiscus  moscheiitos),  rozelle  hemp  plant  {ff. 
sabdariffa)y ''  Caesar  weed"  ( TJrena  lobata),  sida  fiber  (Sida  rhombi/oUa), 
cotton-stalk  fiber  (Gossypiumherbaceum),  hemp-like  hibiscus  {ff.  canna- 
&tnf«),okra fiber  (Ai^dmo«cAw«e«CMZen<M«),abutilon  fiber  (Abutilonavicen- 
n€e)j  asclepias,  or  milkweed  fiber  {AsclepicLS  incarnata  and  A,  cornuti)^ 
vegetable  silk  from  the  milkweed,  Colorado  River  hemp  {Sesbania 
fnacrbcarpa),  sunn  hemp  {Crotalaria  juncea)^  ImWan  hemp  (Apocynum 
cannabinum)y  stinging  nettle  ( Urtica  gracilis)^  common  burdock  {Arc- 
tium lappa),  tree  basts,  and  other  fibers  of  plants  of  less  prominence. 

"The  fiber  of  the  cotton  stalk  possesses  fsvir  strength,  specimens  I  have  examined 
l)y  handJ^eets  appearing  somewhat  stronger  than  jute.  The  fiber  of  old  stalks  that 
have  stood  in  the  field  is  of  varying  shades  of  russet  in  color,  while  that  from  fresh 
stalks  is  a  yellow  white." 

However,  the  author  does  not  consider  the  cotton  stalk  as  an  eco- 
nomical source  of  fiber. 

'<In  color  okra  fiber  is  as  white  as  New  Zealand  flax,  much  lighter  than  jute  as 
Qsually  prepared  for  export,  but  more  brittle  and  showing  less  strength.  The  fila- 
ments are  smooth  and  lustrous  and  are  tolerably  regular.  .  .  .  Okra  fiber  is  not  only 
inferior  to  that  from  other  species  of  mallows,  but  is  inferior  to  jute,  and  not  half  as 
strong  as  hemp.'' 

The  author  concludes  that  the  cultivation  of  the  okra  plant  for  its 
fiber  can  not  be  made  a  paying  industry  in  the  United  States. 
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The  common  white  Indian  mallow  affords  strong  glossy  white  fibers. 

''  Undoubtedly  A«clepiM  incarnata  promises  better  results  than  any  of  the  indige- 
nous species  of  bast  fibers  in  the  United  States  that  we  have  considered.  If  it  will 
thrive  upon  waste  lands,  where  uo  other  crops  will  grow,  it  has  to  that  extent  an 
advantage  over  hemp,  considering;  the  strength  of  the  fiber  as  fully  equal  to  hemp. 
...  As  to  the  value  of  the  fiber  in  manufacture,  I  can  make  no  positive  statements 
further  than  that  samples  of  binding  twine  examined  were  found  to  be  strong  and 
good.  As  the  fiber  resembles  hemp,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  could  be  employed 
in  all  uses  to  which  hemp  may  be  applied." 

The  author  thinks  favorably  of  Colorado  River  hemp,  on  account  of 
its  growing  over  vast  areas  without  cultivation  and  producing  a  large- 
yield.    The  fiber  of  common  burdock  was  found  to  be  very  inferior. 

Potatoes,  L.  li.  Taft  and  B.  J.  Cobyell  {Michigan  8ta.  Bui.  108^ 
pp,  29-38). — Notes  on  the  culture  of  potatoes  and  a  test  of  174  varieties. 
For  southern  Michigan  either  early  planting  in  April  or  late  planting 
in  June  is  recommended,  since  potatoes  planted  in  either  of  these 
months  are  more  apt  to  escape  injury  from  drought  than  when  planting 
occurs  at  intermediate  dates.  For  late  planting  the  late  varieties  are 
preferred. 

Summit  was  the  most  productive  variety  grown.  The  author's  list 
of  well-tried  varieties  known  to  be  reliable  is  as  follows :  Very  early — 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Market  Gardener  Early,  and  June  Eating;  early — 
Early  Oxford,  Lee  Favorite,  McFadden  Earliest,  Queen,  and  Paris 
Bose;  medium — Chautauqua,  Early  Pearl,  Fillbasket,  Freeman,  Nott 
Victor,  Queen  of  Paris,  Signal,  Supplanter,  Rural  Blush,  and  Thor- 
burn;  late — American  Wonder,  Dakota  Bed,  Halo  of  Dakota,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Bural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  and  Summit.  The  more  prom- 
ising new  varieties  were  Columbian  Bose,  Early  May,  Stoneroad 
Main  Crop  Nos.  1  and  2,  Early  Norther,  Vaughan  White  Prize,  World's 
Fair,  and  Wolverine  Beauty. 

Fertilizer  tests  with  potatoes,  L.  B.  Taft  and  B.  J.  Coayell 
(Michigan  Sta»  Bui.  108,  pp.  4oj  46). — Tabulated  data  giving  yields  of 
3  varieties  differently  fertilized  for  1891, 1892,  and  1893.  When  the  fer- 
tilizer was  applied  above  the  potatoes  the  yield  was  generally  small, 
which  fact  the  .authors  attribute  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to 
dissolve  it. 

The  effect  of  season  and  of  fertilizers  on  the  ]rield  and  com- 
position of  rye,  M.  Fischer  {Ber.  phyaiol.  Lah.  landw.  InsU  Univ. 
Halle,  10,  p.  34;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  agr.  Chem.,  23  (1894)y  No.  6, pp.  368^72).— 
The  author's  experiments  covered  5  years,  from  1886  to  1890,  inclusive. 
Each  plat  received  annually  the  same  fertilizer,  consisting  of  either 
stable  manure  or  phosphates,  x)otash  salts  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
alone  or  combined.  One  plat  remained  uumanured  throughout.  Prom 
analyses  of  the  crops  raise^l  it  appears  that  the  nitrogen-free  extract  and 
the  fat  were  influenced  by  the  weather  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the 
character  of  the  manuring.  Warm,  sunny  weather,  with  considerable 
moisture  during  tbe  development  of  the  grain,  favored  the  formation  of 
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nitrogen-free  extract.  This  constituent  was  low  in  the  years  when  the 
fat  content  was  high.  Stable  manure  and  nitrogenons  fertilizers 
increaj^ed  the  percentage  of  fat. 

A  luxuriant  growth  of  straw,  whether  caused  by  weather  or  by 
manuring,  was  accompanied  by  a  low  i)ercentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
grain.  Manuring  with  non-nitrogenous  minerals  also  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen.  Rye  grown  on  the  unmanured  plat  was  rich  in 
this  element. 

Generally,  the  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  existing  as  albu- 
minoids rose  or  fell  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  ash,  being  greatest  when 
only  non-nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  used  and  least  when  only  nitroge- 
nous minerals  were  applied.  When  the  grain  was  light  the  proportion 
of  crude  protein  existing  in  an  indigestible  form  was  high.  A  complete 
fertilizer  tended  to  increase  the  pro^xirtion  of  the  total  nitrogen  which 
was  digestible. 

Experiments  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Nebraska,  H.  H. 
KiCHOLSON  and  B.  E.  Nicholson  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  36^  pp.  185-206, 
pi.  i,  dgms.  3). — Analyses  of  beets  at  different  stages  of  growth;  descrip- 
tions of  the  methods  of  culture,  of  growing  improved  seed,  and  of  select- 
ing mother  beets;  fertilizer  experiments;  distance  experiments;  a  test 
of  the  effect  on  germination  of  soaking  beet  seed  in  different  solutions; 
a  comparison  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  product  resulting  from 
large  and  small  seeds  and  from  light  and  heavy  seeds;  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  beet  during  growth;  the  propagation  of  beets  from 
buds;  and  statistics  concerning  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Nebraska. 
The  fertilizer  experiment  gave  unsatisfactory  results.  Eows  18  in. 
apart  gave  a  larger  yield  and  of  slightly  better  quality  than  rows  15 
and  24  in.  apart.  The  germination  experiment  was  vitiated  by  inop- 
I>ortune  rains.  Large  seed  gave  a  heavier  yield  and  higher  sugar 
content  than  small  seed,  and  heavy  seed,  i.  e.j  seed  which  sank  in  kero- 
sene oil,  gave  a  larger  sugar  content  and  higher  purity  than  light  seed. 
The  crown  of  the  beet  was  found  to  bear  to  the  entire  root  the  ratio  of 
1 :4.  The  difference  in  sugar  content  between  the  crown  and  body  was 
only  1.75  per  cent  in  1892  and  1  per  cent  in  1893  in  favor  of  the  body, 
results  which  indicate  the  possibilHy  of  profitably  using  both  the 
crowns  and  bodies  of  beets  for  sugar,  especially  in  a  dry  season. 

Tobacco  experiments  in  1891, 1892,  and  1893,  H.  J.  Patterson 
(Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  26,  pp.  57-91). — A  test  of  varieties  of  tobacco,  of 
different  bains  for  curing,  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments,  and  a 
study  of  the  eflfect  of  fertilizers  on  the  composition  and  on  the  burn- 
ing qualities  of  tobacco. 

Twenty-nine  varieties  were  grown,  the  yields  of  which  are  not  given. 
"  None  of  the  improved  or  imported  varieties  have  given  any  greater 
yields  or  proved  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  Maryland  ...  as  have  the 
Tarieties  commonly  grown  in  the  State.'' 
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A  frame  barn  was  used  for  air  curing;  a  log  barn,  modeled  after  the 
common  log  barn  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  sheathed  frame  barn  were 
used  for  flue  curing.  "  The  results  of  experiments  in  curing,  so  far, 
have  in  a  measure  been  unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  The  frame  barn  produced 
decidedly  more  of  the  thoroughly  cured  tobacco  than  the  log  barn,''  in 
both  of  which,  flue  curing  was  used.  The  temperature  and  degree  of 
humidity  for  the  3  barns  during  curing  are  tabulated. 

"These  tables  show  that  the  humidity  in  the  frame  barn  was  almost  always  higher 
than  that  in  the  log  barn,  and  on  comparing  these  figures  with  the  hnmidities 
obtained  in  one  other  case  on  record  we  can  with  reasonable  certainty  attribute  the 
greater  quantity  of  tobacco,  well  cured,  in  the  frame  bam  to  the  humidity  condi- 
tions being  more  favorable  in  that  bam  for  the  yellowing  and  fermentation  process." 

Fertilizer  experiments  conducted  in  a  number  of  localities  in  the  State 
in  1891  and  1892  are  discussed,  bat  in  only  one  case  were  the  crops  on 
different  plats  harvested  and  cured  separately.  la  this  last  experiment, 
made  in  Montgomery  County  in  1892,  phosphoric  acid  increased  the 
yield  on  every  plat  to  which  it  was  applied. 

The  author  draws  the  following  deductions  from  the  results  of  numer- 
ous analyses  of  tobacco  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  dif- 
ferently fertilized : 

''The  composition  of  the  tobacco  from  the  different  sections  varies  considerably, 
especially  as  to  the  ash  content. 

"As  a  rule,  other  things  being  equal,  the  tobacco  from  the  sections  giving  a  high 
ash  content  also  possesses  a  good  burning  quality. 

"Chlorin,  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime  vary  considerably  in  the  tobaccos  from  the 
different  sections  and  in  the  tobacco  differently  fertilized  from  the  same  section. 

''The  other  ash  constituents  remain  fairly  constant  in  tobaccos  differently  fertil- 
ized from  the  same  section. 

"Potash,  lime,  and  magnesia  seem  able  to  replace  each  other  to  a  limited  extent. 

"Burning  qualities  do  not  bear  any  close  relation  to  the  amount  of  woody  matter 
or  crude  fiber  present. 

"There  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  potash  and  chloriu  content  of  tobacco 
possessing  good  burning  qualities  nor  between  the  sum  of  the  potash,  lime^  and  mag- 
nesia, and  the  chlorin. 

"A  high  per  cent  of  chlorin  is  always  accompanied  with  a  poor  burning  quality. 

"When  the  ash  of  tobacco  i)osse88es  a  high  alkalinity  it  almost  always  possesses  a 
good  burning  quality. 

''Muriate  of  potash  should  not  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  as  it  always  produces  tobacco 
with  a  poor  burning  quality  and  a  ba<l  ash. 

"Sulphate  of  potash  produced  a  better  burning  tobacco  than  any  other  of  the  pot- 
ash salts. 

"Lime  and  magnesia  compounds,  including  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia 
(low  grade  sulphates),  in  most  cuses  produced  tobacco  of  a  poor  burning  quality. 

"Phosphoric  acid  did  not  prove  harmful  to  the  burning  qualities. 

"The  complete  commercial  fertilizer  and  the  yard  manure  produced  tobaccos  with 
about  the  same  burning  qualities,  and  in  most  cases  they  produced  a  better  burning 
tobacco  than  where  no  fertilizer  was  used.'' 

The  effects  of  muriate  of  potash  and  of  sulphate  of  potash  on  the 
burning  qualities  of  18  varieties  are  recorded. 
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Fertiliser  experiments  with  wheat,  com,  and  oats,  C.  E.  "^obne 
and  J.  F.  Hickman  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui  53^  pp.  1-^0,  32,  33). 

Synopsis, — ^Experiments  in  fertilizing  wheat,  oats,  and  com  grown  continuously  and 
in  rotation  with  timothy  ani}  clover  at  Columbus,  and  in  fertilizing  corn  in  Colum- 
biana, Butler,  and  Washington  counties.  At  present  current  prices  for  grains 
and  fertilizers,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  even  of  barnyard  manure 
(if  valued  on  the  same  basis  as  commercial  fertilizers)  on  wheat,  oats,  and  com 
was  not  profltftble,  except  when  these  crops  were  grown  in  a  systematic  rotation 
with  clover  or  a  similar  nitrogen-collecting  crop.  The  poorer  the  soil  the  smaller 
the  probability  of  profitable  crop  production  by  means  of  artificial  fertilizers. 

These  experiments  cover  5  years'  continuous  culture  of  wheat  and 
oats  at  Columbus,  6  years'  continuous  culture  of  com  at  Columbus  and 
in  Columbiana  County,  and  3  to  5  years'  intermittent  culture  of  corn  in 
Washington  and  Butler  counties;  3  years'  culture  of  wheat  and  oats 
and  4  years'  culture  of  corn,  in  rotation  with  clover  and  timothy. 

Continuous  culture  of  wheats  oats,  and  corn  at  Columbus  (pp.  1-14). — 
For  each  of  the  crops  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  22  twen- 
tieth-acre plats  laid  out  on  tile-drained  land  of  uniform  character  were 
used.  The  fertilizers  used  per  acre  were  320  lbs.  of  dissolved  boneblack ; 
320  lbs.  of  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock;  300  lbs.  of  basic  slag;  80  lbs. 
of  muriate  of  potash;  160,  320,  and  480  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda;  120  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia;  1,000 lbs.  of  linseed  meal;  and 8  tons  of  barn> 
yard  manure,  alone  or  in  combination. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  yield  of  wheat  over  no  fertilizer,  5.6  bu. 
-peT  acre  as  the  average  of  5  years,  resulted  from  the  use  of  linseed 
meal;  the  average  increase  for  all  fertilizers  was  3.3  bu.  per  acre. 
Phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  potash  and  nitrogen,  especially  in 
the  form  of  dissolved  boneblack,  largely  increased  the  yield  of  straw. 

With  wheat  at  80  cts.  per  bu.,  straw  at  $3  per  ton,  and  barnyard 
manure  at  50  cts.  per  ton  every  fertilizer  was  used  at  a  loss  except 
barnyard  manure,  with  which  the  net  gain  was  only  $1.36  per  acre. 

With  oats  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  the  average  increased 
yield  due  to  fertilizers  was  4.4  bu.  per  acre.  The  gains  in  yield  where 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  or  potash  was  used  were  apparently  identi 
cal,  and  no  combination  of  these  proved  notably  superior  to  their  sep 
arate  use.  ''The  explanation  of  this  is  partly  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  oat  plant  does  not  find  in  the  climate  of  southern  Ohio  the 
conditions  suited  to  its  normal  development." 

With  corn  the  average  increase  due  to  fertilizers  was  3.8  bu. per  acre. 
Neither  potash  nor  phosphoric  acid,  alone  or  combined,  was  beneficial, 
but  nitrogen  gave  a  small  increase  in  the  yield  of  grain  and  of  stover. 

Rotative  cropping  at  Columbus  (pp.  14-21). — The  yields  of  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  clover,  and  timothy  grown  in  a  6-crop  rotation  on  plats  diflfer- 
ently  fertilized  are  tabulated  and  published  as  a  report  of  ])rogres8. 
Comparing  the  average  yields  for  1891, 1892,  and  1893  of  the  rotation 
plats  with  those  of  the  plats  devoted  to  continuous  culture  of  one  crop, 
the  gain  due  to  rotation  was,  for  wheat,  5.6  bu.  per  acre. 
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"  [On  Qftts  grown  on  the  rotation  plats]  apparently  the  application  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  either  directly  or  to  the  preceding  crop  of  corn,  is  of  considerable 
advantage,  while  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures  has  been  of  doubtful  benefit;  bnt 
it  is  evidently  unsafe  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  as  yet  from  these  experiments. 

**  [The  results  of  the  rotation  experiment],  so  far  as  they  go,  support  the  general 
and  reasonable  belief  that  a  large  part  of  the  benetit  from  commercial  or  other 
manures  is  to  be  realized  in  the  crops  not  directly  fertilized,  in  a  well-planned  rota- 
tion." 

Experiments  on  corn  in  Columbiana^  Wofthington^  and  Butler  counties 
(pp.21 -30). — In  Columbiana  County,  in  a  6  years'  test  on  the  same  plats, 
'*botb  chemical  fertilizers  and  barnyard  manure  utterly  failed  to  main- 
tain the  land  in  a  profitable  state  of  productiveness.''  In  Butler  County 
the  test  was  continued  for  4  years,  using  a  dift'erent  field  each  year. 
**  Potash  seemed  to  produce  exceptionally  good  results,  but  no  form 
of  chemical  manures  has  equaled  barnyard  manure  in  the  average 
increase."  In  Washington  County  the  test  covered  3  years,  using  a 
different  field  each  year.  The  largest  average  increase,  17.4  bu.  per 
acre,  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 

Late  crops  for  overflow  lands,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby 
{ArkansOrS  8ta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  53-61). — Notes  on  German  millet,  black 
Eussian  oats,  white  dwarf  navy  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  cowpeas,  Jap- 
anese buckwheat,  and  5  varieties  of  corn  planted  on  river-bottom  land 
early  in  July.  German  millet  yielded  3,428  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre;  the 
young  oat  plants  died;  navy  beans  yielded  950  lbs.  of  beans  per  acre; 
sweet  potatoes  made  but  few  roots;  cowpeas  yielded  758.3  lbs.  of 
unshelled  peas;  buckwheat  grew  3  ft.  high.  The  variety  of  corn  ripen- 
ing first  was  Pride  of  the  North;  that  making  the  largest  yield,  59.4 
bu.  per  acre,  was  White  Giant  Normandy. 

The  depth  of  the  root  crown  of  small  grains  as  governed  by 
depth  of  seeding,  moisture,  light,  heat,  and  size  of  seed,  P. 
KossowiTSCH  {Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.^  17  {1894),  No.  1  and  2,  pp.  104- 
116). — ^To  determine  more  exactly  the  connection  between  winterkill- 
ing and  shallow  crown  formation,  the  author  took  measures  of  00^ 
living  plants  and  of  900  which  had  been  winterkilled  from  3  different 
fields,  in  all  of  which,  after  the  disappearance  of  snow  in  the  spring, 
yellow  dead  plants  were  found  among  the  green  ones.  On  the  3  fields 
the  killed  plants  had  crowns  0.f^72,  0.396,  and  0.334  in.,  respectively, 
below  the  surface.  The  living  plants  on  the  same  field  had  crowns 
0.672, 0.664,  and  0.524  in.  deep.  The  method  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion presupj)oses  that  in  this  case  winterkilling  resulted  directly  ftom 
cold  and  not  from  heaving. 

Ill  the  autumn  of  1890  pot  experiments  were  begun  with  wheat  and 
rye  to  determine  the  depth  of  the  crown  resulting  from  sowing  seed 
0.0, 1.2,  2.4,  3.2,  or  4  in.  deep  and  from  keeping  the  soil  saturated,  or 
supplied  with  |,  |,  f ,  or  \  of  the  amount  of  water  required  for  satura- 
tion. Rye  formed  a  crown  0.6  to  1  in.  below  the  surface  and  the  depth 
was  apparently  unaffected  either  by  the  depth  of  seeding  or  by  the 
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degree  of  soil  moisture.  With  wheat  the  amount  of  moistOre  iu  the 
soil  did  not  influence  the  depth  at  which  the  crown  was  formed,  but 
deep  planting  increased  this  depth.  Seed  planted  4  in.  deep  generally 
formed  a  crown  1.4  iu.  below  the  surface;  seed  planted  0.6  in.  deep, 
0.6  below  the  surface.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments  conducted 
by  the  author  in  1891,  seeding  at  depths  of  2.4  and  1.2  iu.  afforded, 
respectively,  crowns  at  depths  of  1.212  and  0.748  in.  Eckert  and  Stoss- 
ner  had  previously  shown  the  relation  between  the  depth  of  seeding 
and  that  of  crown  formation  in  wheat.  The  experiments  of  these 
investigators  on  rye,  oats,  and  barley  gave  conflicting  results,  due,  as 
the  author  believes,  to  external  influences  which  had  not  at  that  time 
been  investigated. 

S.  Toporkow  had  observed  that  the  deeper  the  seeding  the  deeper 
the  crown  in  open  fields,  but  with  wheat  plants  shaded  by  trees  the 
more  shallow  the  seeding  the  deeper  the  crown.  He  found  that  plants 
growing  in  open  fields  formed  the  crown  at  greater  depths  than  those 
in  shady  situations.  By  comparing  the  yields  of  wheat  following 
cloudy  and  sunny  autumns  he  obtained  results  that  suggested,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  prove,  that  oven  in  farm  practice  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  light  under  whose  influence  young  wheat 
plants  come  up  may  affect  their  hardiness  as  regards  winterkilling. 

The  author  grew  plants  of  winter  wheat  in  pots  in  a  dark  corner  of 
a  room  and  the  crowns  were  superficial.  In  other  pot  experiments  in 
the  oi)en,  plants  very  slightly  shaded  during  early  growth  formed 
crowns  0.808  in.  deep,  while"  with  check  plants  fully  exposed  the  depth 
was  1.212  iu. 

In  soil  artificially  kept  at  a  temperature  of  68°  F.,  which  was  consid- 
erably higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  crown  formation  was  super- 
ficial. This  was  attributed  to  the  rapid  growth  by  which,  in  attaining 
a  given  height,  the  plants  had  been  exposed  to  but  a  small  amount  of 
sunshine. 

In  the  author's  exi)eriments  small  grains,  weighing  26  mg.,  formed 
crowns  at  a  depth  of  1.16  in.;  large  seed,  weighing  49  mg.,  at  a  depth 
of  0.96  in.  Here  the  crowns  resulting  from  small  seed  were  deeper  than 
those  from  large  seed,  thus  conflicting  with  the  results  of  Toporkow, 
who  had  obtained  the  deepest  crowns  from  the  largest  seed. 

For  resistance  to  winterkilling  a  depth  of  2  to  3.2  in.  is  recommended 
for  seed  sown  early  in  the  fall,  for  then  clearer  weather  and  longer  days 
prevail  than  later.  For  later  fall  seeding,  also  for  northern  exposure, 
the  depth  should  be  less,  thus  insuring  more  rapid  vegetation. 

Roots  of  farm  crops,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta.  Bui  32^  pp.  1-6).— 
The  weight  of  water-free  roots  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  timothy,  com,  pota- 
toes, and  clover  in  every  inch  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  12  in.  was  determined 
by  driving  into  the  ground  an  iron  frame  inclosing  4  sq.  ft.,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  horizontal  slide  by  whichsections  of  soil  could  be  cut,  and 
then  separating  the  roots  by  sifting  the  soil  through  a  series  of  sieves. 
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"The  soil  [in  which  the  plants  were  grown]  was  a  sandy  loam,  npi)er 
bench,  and  several  feet  deep  at  the  point  tried,  to  the  cemented  limey 
snbsoil  Altered  into  gravel."  With  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  timothy 
duplicate  tests  were  made,  in  other  cases  only  one  determination. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  in  condensed  form : 

Dry  matter  of  roots  in  an  acre  of  »oil,  h%,  inches. 


Oat«. 

Bariey. 

Wheat. 

Timothy. 

Com 
cul- 
tivated. 

Corn  not 
cultiva- 
ted. 

Pota- 
toea. 

Clover  4 
years 
old. 

Clovers 
years 
old. 

First  inch 

Second  inch 

Third  inch 

Foarth  inch 

Fifth  inch 

Sixth  inch 

Seventh  inch 

Patt.nda. 

38.47 

524. 30 

531.60 

415.20 

173. 28 

128.88 

17.28 

15.12 

13.92 

12.48 

14.16 

11.76 

Pounds. 

33.60 

81.12 

84.48 

63.60 

49.20 

30.00 

6.96 

5.52 

6.72 

5.76 

5.28 

Pounds, 

41.28 

84.48 

90.12 

135.60 

64.80 

28.32 

11.52 

6.76 

6.24 

6.00 

A.  no 

Pounds. 
541.68 
279.84 
116.88 
103.92 
89.76 
38.40 
24.00 
26.88 
29.94 
24.00 
16.56 
12.00 

Pounds. 

17.28 

45.60 

94.80 

168.06 

62.64 

38.88 

16.80 

8.G4 

7.68 

6.04 

5.76 

6.00 

Pounds. 
15.06 
67.60 
.86.40 
156.00 
54.44 
43.20 
9.36 

Pounds. 
4.56 
«.7i 
6.00 
5.62 
7.20 
4.80 
22.08 

.Pounds. 

1,058.40 

1,248.48 

1.181.04 

1,142.40 

508.80 

124.80 

88.80 

66.24 

62.16 

Pounds. 
270.72 
448.28 
43a  92 
17a  88 
148.  S 
137.52 

Eighth  inch 

Ninth  inch 

8. 40         12. 24 

4.56 
8.60 
3.66 
2.40 

15.60 
8.40 
14.64 
12.24 

Tenth  inch 

50.40 
60.16 
48.48 

Eleventh  inch  ... 

Twelfth  inch 

3. 84          3. 60 

Total 

1,888.45 

376.08 

492.72 

1,003.86 

480.08 

466.22 

120.00 

5,630.16 

•1,481.60 

iFirst6in. 


^ 


''Oats  gave  the  greatest  weight  [of  roots]  at  3  in.  deep.  The  weight  for  the  first 
inch  was  very  small ;  after  passing  the  fourth  inch  the  weight  of  the  roots  (lecrea8e<l 
very  rapidly,  the  total  having  for  the  8  In.  below  the  upper  4  in.  less  than  the  amount 
in  the  third  inch. 

''The  weight  of  roots  for  the  clover  was  greatest  for  the  first  4  in.,  after  which 
it  decreased  with  great  rapidity  until  it  reached  the  seventh  inch,  when  it  amounted 
to  only  82  lbs.,  decreasing  until  the  twelfth  inch,  when  it  was  only  4  lbs.  per  acre. 

'*  For  com  the  greatest  weight  of  roots  was  found  at  the  depth  of  4  in.,  being  more 
for  this  depth  than  for  the  8  in.  that  succeeded  it,  and  just  about  equal  to  the  amount 
in  the  preceding  3  in.  For  the  com  on  the  uncultivated  area,  we  do  not  find  any 
variation  in  weight  uf  roots  that  we  can  trace  to  the  influence  of  tillage.  .  .  . 

'*The  weight  of  the  roots  of  potatoes  [exclusive  of  tubers]  is  surprisingly  small 
and  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  crop.  It  seems  that  they  increased  in  weight 
variably  until  down  to  the  depth  of  7  in.,  when  the  decrease  was  comparatively  slow, 
the  weight  even  at  12  in.  deep  being  comparatively  high,  or  more  than  in  any  other 
inch  up  to  the  seventh  inch  in  depth.  .  .  . 

"Timothy  gives  ns  a  surprise  second  only  to  that  for  clover.  The  greatest  weight 
of  roots  was  found  in  the  first  inch,  and  the  decrease  was  constant  to  the  depth  of  12 
in.  We  may  infer  from  these  figures  that  manure  applied  to  timothy  would  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  put  in  at  great  depth.  .  .  . 

"Barley  gives  its  greatest  weight  of  roots  for  the  depth  of  3  in.,  after  which  the 
decrease  is  constant  to  the  twelfth  inch.  The  weight  of  the  roots  of  barley  is  very 
much  less  than  that  of  oats. 

'*Wheat  shows  the  greatest  weight  of  roots  at  the  fourth  inch,  after  which  the 
decrease  is  rapid.  It  has  usually  been  understood  that  wheat  is  a  more  deeply  rooted 
plant  than  either  oiits  or  barley. 

"Clover  2  years  of  age  gave  less  than  half  the  weight  of  roots  that  the  lot  4  years 
of  age  gave.     This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  plat  upon  which  it  is  grown.'' 

Number  of  plants  and  stalks  of  £Eurm  crops  per  acre,  J.  W.  San- 
born ( Utah  Sta,  Bui,  32^  pp.  7-9). — For  each  crop  four  counts  were  made. 
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using  each  tiroe  an  area  of  4  sq.  ft.  Tbe  crops  grown  were  considered 
average  crops,  the  yield  of  clover,  for  example,  being  2  tons  per  acre. 
The  result  of  this  enumeration  is  given  below: 

yumber  of  plants  and  stalks  of  oatSj  barley j  spring  wheat j  fall  wkeatj  rye,  and  clover  on 

1  sq.ft.  and  on  1  acre. 


\  'Nuinbor  of  j  Number  of  I  Number  of  i  Numberof 

plantD  per  !  stalks  per  I  plants  per    stalks  per 

sq.  ft.      I      sq.  ft.      I       acre.       |       acre. 


Oata 28.56 

Barley 23.40 

Sprinc  wheat 8. 12 

Fallwheat 12.66 

Rye I  82.50 

clover I  4.08 


29.00  I     l,r43.638  .      1,301,365 
37.70       1,018,215  I      1,644,390 


:i4.40 
35.12 
87.00 


:i5.3,925  '      1,497,37.^ 

346,678  I      1.530,045 

2,722.600  I      2,918,6'^ 

176,418    


Com,  R.  L.  Bknnktt  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  61^7),— k  rec- 
ord of  the  yiehl  of  14  varieties  and  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  com.  From  tests 
made  at  Newport  and  Fayetteville  the  following  varieties  are  recommended  for  all 
portions  of  the  State:  Late — Giant  Normandy,  Mammoth  White,  and  Pride  of 
America;  medium — Champion  Early  Whit-e  Pearl,  Gulden  Beauty,  and  Leaming 
Yellow. 

Cotton,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  70-72). —^otoa 
on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  on  2  varieties  of  Egyptian  cotton,  Bamiah  and 
Afifi.    Both  Egyptian  varieties  proved  unprofitable. 

Cowpea  hay,  R.  L.  Bennktt  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  27,  p.  78).— A 
brief  note  on  sun  curing  vs.  curing  in  the  shade.  Analysis  ''  revealed  no  practical 
difTereuce  in  the  2  samples.'^ 

Forage  plants^  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  79SS).— 
A  statement  of  the  yields  made  by  white  millo  maize,  Kaffir  corn,  yellow  millo 
maize,  pearl  millet,  early  amber  sorghum,  Jerusalem  com,  teosinte,  and  oats  on 
sandy  loam  soil. 

Forage  plants,  D.  N.  Barrow  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  28,  2d  ser.,  pp.  97 1-974).— 
Brief  notes  on  Texas  blue  grass,  alfalfa,  bur  clover,  red  clover,  crimson  clover,  red- 
top,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  Italian  rye  grass, 
and  meadow  fescue  grass,  and  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  yields  of  j>eas  and  hay 
made  by  12  varieties  of  cow  peas. 

Experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers  on  hemp,  M.  A.  Sco yell  ( Kentucky 
Sta.  Rpt.  1890,  pp.  105-112).— k.  reprint  of  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p. 
145). 

Lathynui  sylvestxls,  A.  Damseaux  {Bui.  Mens.  Soc.  Sd.  Agr.  et  Arts,  Basse- Alsaoe, 
28  {1894),  No.  6,  p.  178). — A  favorable  experience  in  growing  and  feeding  this  plant. 
Cattle  at  first  refused  it,  but  mixed  with  other  food  learned  to  eat  it.  When  ensiled 
the  characteristic  bitterness  disappeared. 

Experiments  with  oats,  M.  A.  Scovell  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1890,  pp.  47-66),—  A 
reprint  of  Bulletin  23  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  21). 

Peannts,  African  ground  pea,  and  chufa,  D.  N.  Barrow  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui. 
28,  2d  ser.,  pp.  971, 972). — The  yield  of  Spanish  peanuts  was  at  the  rate  of  4,422  lbs. 
of  fresh  nuts  per  acre.  White  and  Virginia  peanuts  and  chufas  were  also  grown 
with  success.    The  African  ground  pea  was  more  successful  than  in  former  seasons. 

Concerning  the  value  of  Polygonum  sachalinense  {Bui.  Mens.  Soc.  Sci.  Agr.  et 
Arts,  Basse-Alsace,  28  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  192-195).— Sot&B  on  growth,  with  plates,  of 
Polygonum  sachalinense  and  P.  sieboldtii. 

Varieties  of  potatoes  preferred  by  European  markets,  Heynemaxn  {Mitt. 
dwU.  landw.  Ges.,  1894,  No.  5,  pp.  75-76). 
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The  preservation  of  potatoes,  £.  Scukibaux  {Bui.  Jour.  8oc.  Central  d^Agr,, 
AlpeS'Maritimeft,  34  {1894) j  No.  S,pp.  111-119). — Directions  for  treating  potatoes  with 
a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  preserve  them. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  the  sugar  beet,  A.  Brandin  {Jour,  Jgr,  PraUy  158 
{1894),  No.  36,  pp,  343-347). 

Beet  sugar  in  California  {Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  1894,  Sept.  6,  p.  647).— A  x>opu- 
lar  article  on  profits  made  by  sugar-beet  growers  at  Chino,  California. 

Sugar  cane,  D.  N.  Barrow  {Louisiana  Sias.  Bui.  28 ^  M  ser.,  p.  P75).— Analyses  of 
the  juice  of  15  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  both  plant  cane  and  stubble. 

The  care  of  tobacco  plants  for  seed  {Braunschw.  landw.  Ztg.,  6.2  {1894),  No.  ^4, pp. 
106, 107). — Before  topping  the  crop  the  plants  with  the  best  leaves  should  be  selected 
for  seed.  In  order  to  have  all  the  seed  ripen  at  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  that 
only  the  first  blooms  be  left,  removing  all  the  seed  stems  except  the  topmost;  fnr- 
ther,  that  no  leaves  be  removed  from  the  stalks  selected  for  seed  until  the  latter  are 
ripe.  The  injury  to  the  seed  resulting  from  the  removal  of  leaves  is  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  blooms  allowed  to  stand,  and  is  greater  in  cold,  wet  seasons,  when 
the  plants  are  late  in  reaching  complete  maturity,  than  in  seasons  more  favorable  to 
early  ripening. 

The  weight  of  the  individual  seeds  determines  to  a  large  extent  their  value,  and 
the  removal  of  leaver  reduces  the  weight  of  the  seeds.  Ten  thousand  seeds  growing 
on  plants  from  which  the  leaves  when  ripe  had  been  removed,  weighed,  when  all 
blooms  were  allowed  to  mature,  0.78  gm. ;  when  only  40  to  50  blooms  per  plant  were 
retained,  0.82  gm.  When  the  leaves  were  not  removed  10,000  seeds  weighed,  when 
all  blooms  were  left,  0.87  gm. ;  when  only  40  to  .50  blooms  were  retained,  0.86  gm. 

The  tobacco  crop  in  Connecticut,  S.  B.  Reach  {Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  1894, 
Aug.  9,  p.  579). 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  tobacco,  M.  A.  Scovkll  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bpt. 
1890,  pp.  11S-1J1).—X  reprint  of  Bulletin  28  of  the  station  (E,  S.  R.,  2,  p.  225). 

Tobacco  and  buckwheat,  D.  N.  Barrow  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  £8,  Sd  ser.,  p. 
974). — A  list  of  varieties  of  tobacco  grown  and  an  experiment  with  2  varieties  of 
buckwheat.  Silver-hull  buckwheat  failed ;  the  Japanese  variety  yielded  720  lbs. 
of  grain  per  acre.    Planted  in  April,  both  varieties  ripened  in  60  days. 

Experiments  "with  wheat,  M.  A.  Scovell  and  C.  L.  Curtis  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt. 
1890,  pp.  135-146).^X  reprint  of  Bulletin  30  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  227). 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  wheat,  F.  Desprez  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58  {1894)^ 
No.  35,  pp.  Sfl'3SS;  Xo.  36,  pp.  357, 358).— X  record  of  yields  of  wheat  at  the  Cappelle 
(France)  Experiment  Station  and  notes  on  varieties. 

Cacao  drying  {Roy.  Bot,  Gard.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.  23,  pp.  273, 274). — Descriptipu 
of  hot  water  api)aratus  for  rapid  drying  of  cacao. 

Coffee  culture  in  Honduras,  J.  J.  Peterson  ( U.  S.  Consular  Bpt.,  1894,  July,  pp. 
402-405). 

Liberian  coffee  {Roy.  Bot,  Gard.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.  2>i,  pp.  267-273). — A  report  on 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market  of  this  coffee. 

Cultivation  of  flax  in  Holland,  L.  S.  Reque  ( U.  S.  Consular  Rpt.,  1894,  July,  pp. 
412-415), 

The  cultivation  of  ginseng,  H.  Trimble  {Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  24  {1894),  No.  8, 
pp.  399-401). — Principally  notes  from  practical  growers. 

Intensive  cultivation  of  grain,  (i.  CtroiNi  {Ann.  Soc.  Agr.  Bologna,  1894,  pp.  45). 

Farm  notes,  C.  L.  Ingersoll  {Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  35,  pp.  178-182,  fig.  1). — ^Tabu- 
lated data  giving  yield  and  cost  per  bushel  for  2  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  8  of 
oats,  and  11  of  com ;  a  general  statement  regarding  detasseling  corn ;  and  notes  on 
seeding  to  clover,  on  insects,  fall  crops,  oats  for  forage,  varieties  of  potatoes,  and 
yield  of  sugar  beets. 
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Rotation  ezpeilments^  R.  L.  Bennktt  and  G.  B.  Irby  (Arkanstu  Sta,  BuL  27t 
pp.  68-70). — A  record  of  the  crops  of  cottou,  corn,  cowpeas,  oats,  and  barley  grown 
on  3  plats  during  4  years. 

Rotation  of  orops»  D.  N.  Barrow  {Lonisiamik  Sias.  Bui.  28,  2d  ner.,  pp.  969-970).— 
Brief  notes  on  rotation  experiments  for  which  results  are  not  given. 

Crops  in  Ontario,  C.  C.  Jambs  (Otitorio  Bureau  of  Industries  BuL  50,  pp.  7).— A 
report  on  meteorological  conditions  and  on  tbe  condition  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
com,  buckwheat,  beans,  timothy,  clover,  roots,  potatoes,  bees  and  houey,  and  labor 
and  wages. 

HOBTIGXTLTUER 

Some  recent  Chinese  vegetables,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cor- 
nell 8ta.  BuL  67,  pp.  175-201,  pis.  2,  figs.  9). 

Synopsis. — Notes  on  the  growing  of  13  Chinese  vegetables,  most  of  which  proved  of 
but  little  value.  The  Chinese  cabbage,  Pe-Tsai,  and  preserving  melon,  Zit-kwa, 
were  tbe  most  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  Chinese  vegetables  for  American 
gardens,  the  seeds  of  nearly  every  little-known  variety  grown  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Boston  were  procured,  and  the 
plants  tested.  With  few  exceptions  they  were  found  to  be  either  cru- 
fifers  or  cucurbits. 

Of  the  first  the  Chinese  cabbage,  Pe-Tsai  (Brassica  pe-tsai),  gave  the 
best  results.  It  is  an  annual  resembling  Giant  Cos  lettuce,  and  the 
bead  is  a  long  loose  roll  of  soft  leaves,  the  inner  ones  blanched  and 
very  crisp.  An  average  head  weighed  3  or  4  lbs.  Cooked  as  cabbage 
it  was  milder  and  sweeter,  and  served  raw,  shredded  with  sugar  and 
.  vinegar,  was  excellent.  It  required  to  be  grown  on  a  well-watered  soil. 
The  Pak  Choi  [B.  chinensis)  is  a  closely  allied  species  with  celery-like 
leaf  stalks,  and  the  roots  frequently  enlarge  like  turnips. 

The  "California  pepper  grass  "  (B.japonica)  has  been  grown  in  Amer- 
ica some  time.  It  is  a  low,  pretty  plant,  halfway  between  a  cress  and 
a  mustard,  and  the  leaves  have  a  sharp  taste.  It  was  found  to  give  a 
fine  flavor  to  salads  or  garnishes.  The  Chinese  mustard,  or  Choi  toi 
(B.juncea),  is  more  widely  grown  and  wivs  desirable  for  winter  greens. 
The  Chinese  tuberous-rooted  mustard  [B.  napiformis)  has  a  conical  root 
3  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  white  turnips  in 
appearance  or  flavor. 

Of  the  cucurbits  the  Chinese  preserving  melon  or  Zit-kwa  (Benincasa 
ceri/era),  which  is  also  grown  in  India,  and  in  San  Francisco  is  known 
as  "Chinese  watermelon,"  has  a  vine  resembling  that  of  a  hairy  musk- 
melon,  and  an  oblong  solid  fleshy  fruit  from  10  to  15  in.  in  length.  It 
was  not  relished  raw,  but  much  liked  in  preserves  or  sweet  pickles, 
and  thought  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  The  La-kwa  {Momordwa 
charantica)  is  a  vine  bearing  oblong  tuberclcd  fruit  resembling  a  cucum- 
ber, inclosing  many  rounded  scarlet  masses  of  pulp,  in  the  centers  of 
which  are  the  seeds.  The  fruit  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and,  either  as 
6210— No.  3 4 
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a  whole  or  the  rind  and  pulp  separately,  is  mixed  with  various  spices? 
etc.,  as  a  salad  or  pickle.  The  dishcloth  gourds,  Sua-k  wa  (Lu/fa  cylin- 
drim)  and  Sing-kwa  (X.  acvtangula),  on  account  of  the  spongy  fibrous 
interior  when  mature,  are  eaten  before  they  are  ripe,  either  sliced  as 
encumbers  or  cooked  like  squashes.  The  vines  are  cucumber-like,  but 
the  fruit  may  be  from  2  to  9  ft  in  length.  The  fruit  of  Sua-kwa  is 
smooth,  but  that  of  Sing  kwa  is  sharply  lO-ridged. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  vegetables  the  Chinese  pea,  Ga-lon-ow,  is  an 
ancient  type  of  our  common  species,  Fisuin  sativum.  The  peas  are  small, 
and  vary  in  color  from  nearly  white  to  dark  brown,  but  were  found 
sweet  and  palatable.  The  darker  seeds  proved  the  earlier  and  bore 
rose-puri>le  flowers,  while  the  lighter  later  peas  proiluced  white  blos- 
soms. The  Chinese  bean,  Tou-kok  (Dolichos  senquipedalis),  has  slender 
few-seeded  pods  frequently  20  in.  in  length,  and  requires  a  long  season 
so  that  it  may  prove  of  value  as  a  late  string  bean.  The  bean  is  native 
to  South  America.  The  Hou-toi  inoi  (Amarantus  gangeticwf)  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  American  beet  weed,  and  seems  to  be  highly  i>rized 
in  China  for  greens.  The  Yon-soi  is  a  variety  of  the  common  coriander 
(Coriandrum  sativum)^  and  the  young  leaves  are  relished  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  a  condiment. 

Very  few  of  these  vegetables  are  considered  advantageous  for  Amer- 
ican gardens,  the  Pe-Tsai,  Zit-kwa,  and  Ton  kok  being  perhaps  the  best 
for  introduction. 

Variety  tests  of  vegetables,  L.  R.  Tapt,  E.  J.  Coryell,  and  H. 
P.  Gladden  (Michigan  8t^.  Bid,  109 ^  pp.  49-f)5), — Descriptive  notes 
and  tabulated  data  for  several  kinds  of  vegetables,  with  remarks  on  the 
culture.  There  were  tested  48  varieties  of  cabbage,  11  of  cauliflower, 
33  of  sweet  corn,  56  of  peas,  33  of  tomatoes,  and  several  each  of  beans, 
celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  and  squashes.  Nearly  all  were  somewhat 
affected  by  the  drought  of  midsummer,  but  the  resi)eKtive  fitness  of  the 
varieties  was  fairly  well  established.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  the 
cultivation  of  celery  and  salsify,  and  the  more  general  culture  of  the 
latter  is  advocated.  The  following  varieties  are  recommended:  Cab- 
bage— Etampes,  Lightning,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Henderson  Early 
Summer,  All  Seasons,  Succession,  Autumn  King,  and  World  Beater. 
Cauliflower — Snowball,  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Seafoam,  and  Mont  Blanc.  Street 
Corn — White  Cob  Cory,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Chicago  Market,  Stabler 
Early,  Egyptian,  Nonesuch,  Gold  Coin,  and  Country  Gentleman.  Peas — 
Extra  Early,  Maud  S,  Blue  Beauty,  Early  May,  Fill  Basket,  Heroine, 
Eugenie,  Sutton  Satisfaction,  and  Champion  of  England.  Beans — Red 
Valentine,  Cylinder,  Black  Wax,  Mammoth  Wax,  Butter  Wax,  Dwarf 
Horticultural,  Goddard  Bush,  Speckled  Wax,  Golden  Cluster,  Golden 
Champion,  Horticultural  Lima,  and  Warren.  Celery — Golden  Self- 
Blanching,  White  Plume,  and  Kose.  Cmmntbers — White  Spine,  Nord- 
hook  Improved  White  Spine,  Russian,  and  Tx)ng  Green.  Lettwse — 
Black-Seeded  Simpson,  Hanson,  Grand  Kapids,  Prize  Head,  Onondaga, 
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aDd  Iceberg.  Squashes — Summer  Crook  Neck,  White  Bush,  Scallop, 
Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard  Marblehead,  and  Delicata.  Tomatoes — Ear- 
liest, Advance,  Ignotum,  Lorillard,  and  Optimus. 

The  list  of  preferred  varieties  varies  somewhat  from  that  previously 
given  in  Bulletin  90  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  827). 

Bananas  and  plantains  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  9J2,  pp.  229-^14). — Anelabo- 
rate  descriptive  and  cultural  bulletin  treating  of  the  various  species  of 
Musa^  their  botanical  relationships,  distribution,  cultivation,  and  uses 
as  food. 

Species. — The  genus  Musa  is  indigenous  to  the  Old  World  and  Poly- 
nesia, but  has  been  introduced  into  other  warm  countries.  A  synopsis 
and  description  of  35  species  of  Musa  is  given,  with  full  technical 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  many  of  the  species.  The  genus  is 
divided  into  3  subgenera:  Physocaidis  (swollen-stemmed  Musas), 
^i*mtt«a(trueMusas),  and  Rhodochlamys  (red-bracteated  Musas).  The 
first  comprises  7  species,  5  indigenous  to  Africa  and  2  found  in  Asia.  The 
fruit  is  not  edible.  The  subgenus  Etimusa  contains  16  species,  distrib- 
uted in  southeastern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Paeiiicislands. 
The  fruit  is  usually  edible.  Twelve  species  from  southeastern  Asia  and 
adjoining  islands  make  up  the  subgenus  Rhodochlamys^  the  fruit  of 
which  is  not  as  a  rule  edible.  The  more  commonly  cultivated  species  is 
Musa  sapientum,  with  numerous  varieties,  including  most  of  the  common 
bananas  and  plantains  of  commerce.  Perhaps  next  in  extent  of  culti- 
vation is  M.  cavendishii,  the  dwarf  or  Chinese  banana;  but  M.  discolor^ 
with  a  violet  pulp,  M.  fehi^  and  M,  maculata  are  also  grown  for  eating. 

Cultivation. — Bananas  require  a  moist  and  uniform  heat.  Many  of 
them  will  grow  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  but  require  a  deep,  rich 
virgin  soil  containing  plenty  of  vegetable  mold.  In  the  tropics  the 
fruit-bearing  stalks  are  annual,  but  in  cooler  countries,  where  they 
have  a  resting  period  during  the  winter,  the  stems  may  live  for  2  or  3 
years,  in  all  cases,  however,  dying  as  soon  as  fruit  is  produced.  They 
grow  most  luxuriantly  in  warm,  moist  valleys  shut  in  by  mountains, 
although  they  grow  upon  the  mountain  sides  to  an  elevation  of  3,000 
to  4,000  ft.  A  mean  annual  temperature  of  75  to  80^  F.  appears  to 
Boit  them  best. 

They  should  be  planted  from  8  to  16  ft.  apart  in  rows  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  plants  should  be  frequently  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fresh  manure  and  w«ll  watered.  But  3  stems 
should  be  allowed  to  each  plant,  and  all  suckers  should  be  promptly 
removed.  When  a  stem  ceases  fruiting  it  should  be  cut  down,  and  a 
fresh  sucker  allowed  to  replace  it.  Since  bananas  and  plantains 
require  such  a  rich  soil,  the  plantation  should  be  changed  every  few 
.  years,  as  by  that  time  the  soil  tends  to  wear  out.  Stable  manure 
combined  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  proved  the  best  fertilizer. 

Uses. — The  chief  use  of  bananas  (s  as  a  dessert  fruit,  for  which  they 
are  usually  employed  raw.    Plantains,  on  the  other  hand  {Musa  sapien- 
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turn  paradisiaea)^  are  unpalatable  when  raw,  and  must  be  roastecl  or 
boiled  before  being  eaten.  The  inner  undevelo[>ed  leaves  and  the  flower 
buds  are  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage,\>r  made  into  a  curry. 
Of  late  interest  has  been  taken  in  meal  produced  by  drying  and  grind- 
ing or  pounding  bananas  and  plantains.  This  is  said  to  be  highly  digest, 
ible  and  nutritious. 

A  palatable  drink  called  *'  wine,"  "beer,""or  "cider"  is  made  by  treat- 
ing crushed  ripe  bananas  or  [)lantains  with  water  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  days.  Recently  bananas  have  been  canned 
in  the  form  of  preserves,  and  they  have  also  been  successfully  dried. 

The  fiber  from  the  stems  of  various  species  of  Musa  has  long  been 
prized.  In  many  parts  of  the  tropics  the  scanty  clothing  of  the  natives 
is  woven  from  banana  fiber.  The  well-known  mauila  hemp  is  produced 
from  the  fiber  of  Musa  textilis.  Other  uses  for  banana  fiber  are  being 
developed.  The  trade  in  bananas  is  rapidly  growing,  and  is  greater 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country.  The  taste  for  this 
luscious  fruit  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  as  both  bananas  and 
plantains  are  singularly  free  from  diseases,  there  appears  to  be  a  prom- 
ising future  for  their  cultivation. 

Peas  for  tropioal  culture  {Roy.  Rot.  Gard.  Trinidad,  Mute,  BuL  2S,  p.  S78). — A 
report  of  the  saccessful  caltivation  of  Veitcli  Extra  Early  and  Chelsea  Gem  varieties. 

Black  summer  radishes/G.  Alluard  {Rev,  Hort.y  60  {tS94),  Xo.  13^  pp.  SOS,  300, 
figs.  3). — Descriptive  notes  on  a  few  varieties  of  radishes,  with  cultural  remarks  and 
figures  of  3  varieties. 

Cultivating  onions  in  Egypt,  F.  C.  Pexfikld  ( U.  S.  Consular  Rpt.,  1894,  Jalif, 
pp.  399,  400). 

'Yaxn  culture  {Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.  ^3,  p.  275). — A  report  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  water  3'am  {Dioscorea  alatu),  from  whicli  largo  returns  are  given. 

The  turnip  {Amer.  Gard.,  IS  {1894),  Xo.  20,  p.  359). — A  popular  account  of  its 
history  and  cultivation  of  the  various  varieties. 

Vegetables  in  June  {AgU  Gaz.  N.  S.  W.,  5  {1894),  Xo.  5,  pp.  349-35 l).-'lioies  on 
the  care  of  some  common  garden  vegetables  in  Australia  during  the  month  of  Juno. 

The  kitchen  garden,  G.  Wytues  {Garden,  46  {1894),  Xo.  1187,  pp.  154,  /5J).— Notes 
on  the  growing  of  various  vegetables  for  private  consumption. 

Apple  culture.  A.  H.  BrshON  {Agl.  Gaz.  X.  S.  W.,  5  {1894),  Xo.  5,  pp.  S10-3S3,figs. 
9;  Xo.  6,  pp.  391-409,  figs.  16). — A  lengthy  paper  on  the  subject,  treating  of  the  origin 
and  uses  of  the  apple,  planting,  cultivating,  manuring,  harvesting,  marketing,  and 
insects  and  diseases,  with  treatment. 

The  apricot  in  California  {Cal.  Fruit  Grower,  15  {1894),  Xo,  6,  p.  lOfS,  fig.  /.)— 
Some  statistics  on  apricots  grown  in  the  United  States,  showing  that  California 
produces  twenty  nine  thirtieths  of  the  entire  crop,  and  brief  notes  on  the  culture 
and  varieties,  St.  Ambroise  being  preferred. 

The  curing  of  figs  {Val.  Fruit  Grower,  15  {1894),  Xo.  6,  pp.  106, 107).^^oteB  on 
fig'gi'owing  with  directions  for  picking,  sulphuring,  sweating,  drying,  and  packing. 

Pigs  and  their  culture,  J.  Crawford  {Garden,  40  {1894),  Xo.  1186,pp.  132, 133).— 
Not«s  on  the  growing  of  figs  in  England,  with  directions  and  suggestions.  The 
varieties  Brown  Turkey,  Saint  John,  Negro  Largo,  White  Marseilles,  Bourjassotte 
Grise,  Castle  Kennedy,  Black  and  White  Ischia,  and  Brnnswick  are  recommended. 

California  oranges  and  lemons,  J.  Willis  {Gard.  Chron.,  16  {1894),  ser.  3,  pp,  SS9, 
g30).—A  reprint  from  California  Station  report,  1891-'92  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  588). 
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Lemon-curing  for  market,  A.  Moukkux  (Garden  and  Fields  SO  (1894),  No.  12,  p, 
70). — A  general  paper  on  the  preparation  of  lemons  for  the  market.  The  lemons 
should  be  carefully  clipped  off  the  trees  when  2^  to  3  iu.  in  diameter,  even  though 
green,  and  laid  in  trays  under  the  trees  for  a  week.  They  are  next  '"sweated"  by 
being  placed  close  together  in  a  cool,  dry,  ventilated  room  for  from  48  to  60  hours, 
during  Avhich  time  they  become  yellow.  They  are  then  separated  a  little,  and  sul- 
pbur  burned  in  the  room  to  destroy  fungjs  germs.  Finally  they  are  stored  in  a  cool, 
dark,  airy  place,  free  from  moisture,  and  gone  over  every  few  weeks  to  cull  out  any 
that  may  decay.  In  shipping,  each  lemon  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  packed 
stem  downwards,  50  lbs.  (about  300  lemons)  in  a  box. 

Budding  peaches  (Amer.  Oard.,  15  (1894),  No.  20,  pp.  S54, 365,  figs.  2). — Directions 
for  the  proper  budding  of  peach  trees,  mostly  taken  from  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  bulletins. 

TT^est  India  fruitA  (Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Tnnidad,  Misc.  Bui.  23,  pp.  280-282). --BeBOTip' 
tions  of  Barbados  cherry  (Malipighia  punicifolia)  and  the  vegetable  marrow  (Blighia 
sapida). 

Management  of  a  young  orchard,  T.  H.  Hoskins  (Amer.  Gard.,  15  (1894),  No.  21, 
pp.  370,371). — A  general  descriptive  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Barberries,  F.  L.  Sargrnt  (Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  45  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  594-608,  figs. 
12). — A  popular  article  on  Berberis  spp.,  giving  the  relationship,  botanical  characters, 
origin,  and  the  history  of  their  cultivation,  with  cultural  remarks. 

Some  raspberry  crosses,  F.  W.  Card  (Garden  and  Forest,  7  (1894),  pp.  334-336).— 
Gregg,  Shaffer,  Cuthbert,  Fontenay,  and  Ada,  each  of  a  different  species,  were 
used  for  crossing,  in  some  cases  with  good  results.  Systematic  selection  of  varieties 
for  crossing  is  advocated. 

Seedlings  from  the  Shaffer  raspberry,  S.  B.  Green  (Garden  and  Forest,  7  (1894), 
p.  319). 

Support  for  berry  bushes  (Amer.  Gard.,  15  (1894),  No.  20,  p.  355,  fig.  1). — Illus- 
trated description  of  an  apparatus  of  posts  and  wires  for  keeping  the  fruiting 
branches  off  the  ground. 

Strawberries,  J.  Murray  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1890,  pp.  73-78).— A  reprint  from 
Bulletin  25  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  22). 

Strawberries,  G.  Alluard  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  14,  pp.  326-328,  fig.  1).— 
Remarks  on  the  culture  and  hybridizing  of  strawberries,  with  descriptions  of  some 
new  French  varieties. 

Strawberry  forcing,  G.  Wythes  (Garden,  46  (1894),  No.  1186, pp.  134,  i55).— Notes 
on  the  preparation  of  pots  and  soil  for  the  early  forcing  of  ntra wherries  and  the  care 
necessary.  Of  several  varieties  mentioned,  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thnry  is  pre- 
ferred. 

Midsunmier  among  the  small  fruits,  L.  R.  Taft  (Amer.  Agr.,  1894,  Aug.,  p.  420). — 
Suggestions  as  to  the  summer  care  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries. 

Espalier  grape  culture,  A.  Bourgne  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  15,  pp.  349-351,  figs. 
2). — Remarks  on  this  kind  of  vine  training,  with  details  of  its  practice  at  Vaudrenil, 
France. 

Raisin  forcing  houses,  C.  CrApbaux  (Rev.  Hort.,  66(1894),  No.  13,  pp.  303,  304).— 
Descriptive  article  on  establishments  of  the  sort  in  Europe,  with  details  of  the 
methods  employed. 

Vine  pruning.  A.  J.  Perkins  (Garden  and  Field,  20  (1894),  No.  2,  pp.  59-62,  figs.  3).— 
A  discussion  of  the  laws  of  pruning  grapevines,  and  illustrated  directions  for  their 
proper  carrying  out. 

Composition  of  Sicilian  grapes  and  wines  of  1893,  V.  Oliveri  (Staz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Hal,,  26  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  498-500).— Analyses  and  notes. 

Glass-housesfor  the  tropics  (/eoj/.  Bot.  Gard.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.  23,  pp.  279,280).— 
The  necessity  for  greenhouses  is  pointed  out^  and  hints  for  their  construction  given. 
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It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  get  Cinehonaf  sugar  cane,  etc.,  to  seed  unless  proteoied 
from  the  rain,  winds,  and  extreme  beat  of  the  tropics. 

The  fringe  tree  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  (1894),  pp,  SS5,  $26,  fig.  i).— Illustrated 
description  of  the  American  fringe  tree  (CKi<ynanihu9),  and  notes  on  it  as  an  orua- 
mental  shrub. 

Use  of  rose  hips,  P.  Hauguel  {Rev.  Hori.  66  {1894),  No.  IS,  p.  ^^^).— Remarks  on 
the  value  of  the  seed  pods  of  Rosa  i-ugota  for  pickling,  and  in  making  astringent 
drinks  for  use  in  certain  diseases. 

Eleotrioity  in  horticulture,  H.  C.  Fyfe  {Sei,  Goa,,  1894,  Aug,,  pp.  124,  125).— K 
brief  r^sum^  of  the  history  of  horticultural  experiments  with  electricity,  recounting 
the  results. 

The  experimental  laboratory  of  the  National  Horticultural  Bchool  at  Ver- 
sailleB,  E.  Andri^  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  68  {1894),  No.  35,  pp.  311-814,  figs.  4).-'A.  popular 
account  of  buildings  and  methods  of  experiment. 

Fertilizera  and  their  application,  R.  Simpson  (Amer.  Florist,  10  {1894),  No.  325, 
pp.  84-86). — Relates  principally  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  ornamental  plants,  and 
is  of  a  popular  character. 

FORESTRY. 

"Willows  and  their  cultivation,  E.  J.  Baillie  {Jour.  Royal  AgL 
8oc.  England,  5  (1894),  N^o,  IS,  pp.  J234-J250).— The  classification  of  wil- 
lows, both  botanically  and  agriculturally,  presents  great  difficulty.  The 
author  recommends  the  green  willow  {SaHx  viminalis  var.)  and  the  bitter 
osier  {8.  kirksii)  for  growing  the  large  rods;  for  the  smaller  basket  work 
the  most  suitable  are  the  varieties  of  8.  eaprea,  commonly  known  as 
purple  willow,  and  yellow  osier.  A  deep  alluvial  soil  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  a  willow  plantation.  All  stagnant  surface  water  should  be 
drained  off,  and  the  ground  trenched  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 
Cuttings  12  or  14  in.  long  from  2  year-old  shoots  should  be  used,  and 
these  should  be  inserted  in  the  ground  at  least  two  thirds  of  their 
length.  The  cuttings  are  i>laced  not  over  .20  in.  apart  each  way,  and 
it  is  most  importa.nt  that  the  ^'holt,'^  as  the  plantation  is  called, 
should  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  grasses,  and  undergrowth.  Gutting 
may  commence  in  late  November  or  in  December,  and  a  sharp,  short- 
bladed  sickle  is  the  best  implement  to  employ,  as  its  use  diminishes  the 
amount  of  split  rods  or  torn  bark.  The  rods  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  base,  leaving  no  spurs,  so  that  the  shoots  of  the  succeeding  season 
may  come  up  strong  from  the  roots.  Frequently  it  may  be  desirable  to 
let  some  part  of  the  crop  stand  for  the  second  year's  growth  to  obtain 
larger  rods. 

As  many  as  75  species  of  lepidopterous  larvae  are  known  to  feed  upon 
the  leaves  and  wood  of  Salix  caprea  alone,  and  many  beetles  also;  but 
insect  attacks  in  this  particular  field  of  cultivation  have  not  yet  been 
so  seriously  harmful  as  to  call  for  remedial  measures.  Spraying  with 
suitable  insecticides  would  probably  be  effective. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  growing  of  willows  be  carried  out  on  sewage 
farms,  the  moisture  and  fertilizing  elements  recommending  themselves 
for  this  purpose. 
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Tlie  cost  of  preparation,  planting,  cleaning,  and  harvestiiig  daring 
the  first  year,  together  with  the  purchase  of  cuttings,  is  estimated  at 
about  $125  per  acre,  the  expenses  in  subsequent  years,  however,  falling 
to  $25  or  $35  per  acre.  The  yield  in  fair  seasons  is  from  6  to  8  tons  of 
willows,  green  weight,  worth  about  $12  to  $15  \h5T  ton. 

The  ginkgo  tree,  Reynolds  {Amer.  Florist,  10  (1894),  No.  S£3,  p.  .7).— Description 
and  recoDimeudations  for  its  moro  general  planting  in  America. 

The  tObrer  fir  in  Auvergne  {Garden,  46  {1894),  No.  1187,  p.  i^6).— Note  on  the  for- 
ests of  this  species  and  its  timber  value. 

The  removal  of  moss,  J.  Okuomk  {Rev.  HorU,  06  {1894),  No.  IS,  pp.  31SS15,fig8. 
3). — An  article  on  the  removal  of  moss  from  lawns  and  trees,  with  directions  and  fig- 
ures of  implements. 

A  yew  wood,  A.  Dixo^i  {The  Mayflower,  10  {1894),  No.  8,  p.  245).— k  popular 
account  of  yew  forests  in  England  and  descri)>tion  of  the  trees.' 

The  geographical  distribntion  of  forest  trees,  I— The  ConifersB,  Graukk 
{Forstw.  Centbl.,  16  {1894),  No.  8,  pp.  577-409). 

Some  trees  from  Rancho  Chico.  C.  H.  Shixn  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  p, 
332).— K  descriptive  list  of  the  native  and  introduco<l  trees  to  be  found  in  this  famous 
collection  in  northern  California. 

Good  and  bad  planting  ( J  mer.  Gard.,  15  {1894),  No.  SO,  p.  350,  fig.  /).— A  popular 
illustrated  article  on  the  planting  of  trees,  with  the  different  methods  described 
and  figured. 

Transplanting  large  trees  {Amer.  Gard.,  15  {1894),  No.  21,  p,  369,  figt.  f).— Notes 
and  illustrated  description  of  the  proper  method. 

The  wood  and  markings  of  the  year's  growth,  I,  E.  Jahn  {fiof.  Centbl.,  59 
{1894),  No.  9  and  10,  pp.  257-267). 

Observations  on  the  occnrrence  and  growth  of  the  oak,  Walther  {Ztschr. 
Forst'  und  Jagdw.,  7  {1894),  pp.  ii78-i>83). 

Bnmmer  operations  in  woodlands,  A.  D.  Wkbster  {Garden,  46  {1894),  No.  1186, 
p.  140). — Notes  oii the  work  in  summer  in  English  parks  and  woods.  Careful  mowing 
of  thu  weeils  is  advised  and  trimming  ofl'  undesirable  brauches  with  sharp  blades, 
so  that  the  wounds  may  heal  during  the  summer  growth.  Directions  are  given  for 
pruning  and  the  planting  of  young  trees. 

Our  timber  trees  and  forest  culture,  W.  Macdoxald  {Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S.  W.,  6 
{1894),  No.  6,  pp.  367-378). — A  paper  on  Australian  forestry,  decrying  the  destruction 
of  valuable  timber  in  various  ways,  and  advising  caro  and  planting  of  trees,  cultural 
suggestions  being  ma<le. 

'Wind-breaks,  F.  H.  King  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  p.  S59).—A  synopsis  of  a 
paper  on  the  destructive  effect  of  winds  and  the  uses  of  wind-breaks,  read  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 


SEEDS— W££DS. 

Germinating  seeds  in  sawdust,  G.  K.  Stone  (Bat  Oaz.,  19  {1894)^ 
No.  dy  pp.  333y  334). — The  author  recoinineiids  the  use  of  sawdust  for 
germinating  seeds.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  sawdust  of  oak, 
chestnut,  or  otlier  tannin  bearing  wood  as  it  will  result  in  tannin 
poisoning  of  the  roots,  giving  tliem  an  abnormal  growth.  Bather 
coarse  sawdust  is  preferred  to  the  finer.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  well- 
drained  pots  and  watered  at  least  once  a  day.  The  roots  of  sawdust 
cultures  present  characteristics  in  their  growth  which  are  closely 
aUied  to  roots  grown  in  moist  air.  ^'^'^'^^^  by  v^^^^ ic 
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Oermination  experiments  with  beet  seed,  A.  Vivikn  {Zischr.  Ver.  BUbenz.  Ind., 
1894,  Aitg.y  pp.  653-656), 

Reports  of  Oet^ebro  Seed  Control  Station  for  1891  and  for  1892.  J.  Widen 
{Oerehroy  Sweden:  1893,  pp.  9;  1893,  pp.  10). 

A  contribution  to  the  physiology  of  Cuscuta,  D.  T.  MgDou'gal  (BoL  Gaz.,  19 
{1894),  No.  8,  pp.  331,  332). — ^Notes  are  given  of  some  observations  on  the  haustoria 
and  the  twining  liabits  of  tliis  plant. 

Prickly  lettuce  and  other  w^eedsin  Iowa,  L.  H.  Pammel  {Garden  and  Forest,  7 
{1894),  p.  358). — A  report  is  given  on  the  spread  of  prickly  lettuce  {lAeiuca  eeariola), 
oxeye  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  leiicanthemum)^  siiniTTel-tAil  grass  {ffordeum  juhatum), 
spiny  nightshade  {Solanum  roslratum)^  and  Mexican  poppy  {Argemone  mejcieana). 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Second  report  on  msts  of  grain,  A.  ^.  Hitchcock  and  M.  A. 
Carleton  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  46,  pp.  9). 

Synopsis. — Reports  are  given  on  the  additional  observations  of  the  wintAring  of 
Puccinia  rubigo-vera,  observations  on  P.  graminis,  inoculation  experiments,  and 
spraying  experiments. 

This  report  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous  report  given  in  Bulletin 
38  of  the  station  (E.  S.  li.,  5,  p.  497),  in  which  was  given  the  life  his- 
tory of  grain  rusts  and  records  of  experiments  on  the  prevention  of 
rusts  by  means  of  spraying.  In  the  previous  report  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  spores  of  Puccinia  rubigovera  were  not  formed 
during  the  winter,  but  probably  retained  their  vitality  from  the  time 
of  formation  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  it  was  left  unsettled  as  to 
whether  the  mycelium  lived  over  winter  or  not. 

In  order  to  test  this  point  a  few  plants  supposed  to  be  infected  were 
transferred  to  the  greenhouse  on  March  9.  On  March  16  a  number 
of  bright  red  spots  appeared,  showing  the  uredospores  of  the  rust. 
On  March  22  observations  in  the  field  showed  the  rust  was  spreading 
upon  the  leaves  quite  rapidly. 

Culture  experiments  were  made  with  the  uredospores  taken  from 
plants,  which  showed  that  the  spores  retained  their  vitality  throughout 
the  winter.  From  these  experiments  and  observations  the  authors 
conclude  that  P.  rubigo-vera  passes  the  winter  in  the  tissues  of  the 
wheat  in  a  mycelial  condition,  and  that  the  uredospores  retain  their 
vitality  throughout  the  winter. 

The  observations  upon  P.  graminis  showed  that  whilfe  the  rust  was 
quite  abundant  in  1893  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  evidence  of  its 
presence  during  the  winter,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  pass  the 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  either  in  the  mycelial  or  uredo 
stage. 

The  authors  made  numerous  inoculation  ex[)eriments  to  ascertain 
the  relation  of  rusts  of  wheat  to  those  of  other  cereals  and  grasses. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  corn  were  inoculated  with  the  spores  of 
P.  graminis  from  wheat  and  oats,  P.  sorghi  fi-bni  corn,  and  P.  rubtgo- 
vera  from  wheat  and  blue  grass;  but  in  all  cases  no  infection  followed 
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the  inoculation  except  where  the  rust  was  taken  from  the  same  kind 
of  host  upon  which  it  was  inoculated.  Plants  of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and 
orchard  grass  were  inoculated  in  October  with  uredospores  of  P. 
graminia  from  oats.  Of  these  only  thfe  oats  were  infected.  At  the 
same  time  another  series  of  plants  was  inoculated  with  the  uredo- 
spores of  P.  rubigo-vera  from  wheat,  and  only  the  wheat  plants  were 
infected.  In  all  cases  where  intectiou  resulted  the  period  of  incubation 
was  about  13  days. 

These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  there  is  little  danger  of  infec- 
tion from  one  kind  of  grain  to  another. 

Spraying  experiments  were  made  to  determine  what  chemicals  would 
prevent  rust  when  applied  in  solutions  of  such  strength  as  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  i)lant  when  sprayed.  The  compounds  of  the  following 
were  used  in  solutions  of  various  strengths:  Potassium  bichromate^ 
mercuric  chlorid,  copper  sulphate,  copper  acetate,  copper  nitrate,  lead 
acetate,  copper  chlorid,  ferric  chlorid,  zinc  chlorid,  and  ferrous  sul- 
phate. To  these  fimgicides  were  afterwards  added  common  salt  and 
boric  acid. 

Tabulated  information  is  given  as  to  the  varieties  of  wheat  experi- 
mented upon,  strength  of  solution,  and  eflFect  of  the  fungicide  upon  the 
plant. 

The  spraying  was  not  begun  until  3  days  after  the  rust  began  to 
appear,  and  it  ran  its  course  so  rapidly  that  time  was  given  for  but  one 
spraying.  At  the  same  time  P.  graminis  began  to  appear  upon  the 
oat  crop,  and  the  same  fungicides,  with  the  exception  of  copper  chlorid, 
copper  acetate,  and  zinc  chlorid,  were  tested  upon  the  oats. 

The  tw^o  requisites  found  necessary  for  the  successful  spraying  of 
rusts  seem  to  be  (1)  to  obtain  a  solution  of  sufficient  strength  to  effect- 
ually combat  the  rust  without  injury  to  the  plant,  and  (3)  to  find  some 
method  of  covering  the  plants  more  completely  with  the  spray.  The 
former  requisite  the  authors  consider  as  practically  within  their  reach. 

On  June  28,  specimens  of  the  plants  were  taken  from  the  treated  plats 
and  compared  as  to  the  amount  of  rust  with  specimens  from  untreate  1 
portions.  Taking  the  average  amount  of  rust  on  the  untreated  portions 
As  100  per  cent,  the  amounts  on  the  plats  treated  with  the  different 
fungicides  were  approximately  as  follows :  Salt,  100  per  cent;  boric  acid, 
85;  ferrous  sulphate,  85;  lead  acetate,  85;  copper  sulphate,  50;  copper 
nitrate,  25;  mercuric  chlorid,  25;  potassium  bichromate,  10;  and  ferric 
chlorid.  10. 

The  authors'  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan,  the  common  wheat  rust,  Puccinia  ruhigo-t^eraj 
passes  the  winter  in  the  tissues  of  the  wheat  plant  in  the  mycelial  condition.  During 
the  warm  weather  of  spring  a  crop  of  spores  is  produced  which  under  favorable  condi- 
tions may  rapidly  spread  the  disease.  The  infection  of  the  winter  wheat  in  the  fall  is 
materially  aided  by  volunteer  wheat,  which  carries  the  rust  through  the  few  months 
following  harvest.    The  red  rust  spores  are  capable  of  maintaining  their  power  of 

germination  through  the  winter  and  thus  infecting  the  crop  the  following  sprin^.^ 
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''(2)  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  second  kind  of  wheat  mst^  Pucoinia 
gratniniSf  survives  the  winter  here,  either  in  the  mycelial  condition  or  in  the  uredo 
tif-nge,  thoagh  it  may  do  so  further  south. 

'*  (3)  A  series  of  inocnlation  experiments  shows  that  both  wheat  and  oats  are  easily 
infected  by  rust  from  the  same  kind  of  grain,  but  not  by  the  same  kind  of  rust  from 
other  grains;  e.  g.,  wheat  is  infected  by  rust  from  wheat,  but  not  by  rust  from  oats, 
corn,  or  blue  grass.  Hence  there  is  little  danger  of  Infection  from  one  kind  of  grain* 
to>another. 

'^(4)  The  spraying  experiments  show  that  certain  fungicides,  as  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  ferric  chlorid,  are  effective  in  preventing  rust,  but  that  with  our  present 
knowledge  concerning  methods  of  spraying  it -seems  impossible  to  sufficiently  cover 
the  foliage.  For  this  reason,  although  the  rust  can  be  largely  decreased,  we  can  not 
attain  prevention,  as  is  done  in  such  diseases  as  the  grape  mildew.  Furthermore,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  spraying  of  wheat  or  oats  would  pay,  even  if  effective. 

'*A  more  promising  plan  is  the  breeding  of  varieties  of  grain  whicb  sball  be  rust 
resisting — the  so-called  *  rust-proof  varieties." 

A  new  disease  of  wheat,  A.  Pbunet  (Compt.  Rend.,  119  (1894), 
No,  1,  pp,  108-110), — In  certain  districts  in  southwestern  France  there 
has  appeared  a  formidable  disease  of  wheat  causing  very  serious  loss, 
the  complete  measure  of  which  can  not  be  estimated  even  at  harvest 
time.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  checked  growth,  and  after 
some  time  the  upper  leaves  turn  yellow  and  dry  up.  The  growth 
becomes  irregular  and  one  may  find  in  the  same  field  diseased  culma 
10  to  12  cm.  high  among  normal  ones.  The  yellowish  or  dried  culms 
are  more  or  less  stunted,  :forming  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  fields.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  of  the  family 
Chytridiacece.  The  zoospores,  as  in  all  members  of  this  group,  are 
motile  and  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  wheat,  piercing  the  walls  of  the 
surrounding  cells.  Upon  germination  they  produce  a  branched  inter- 
cellular mycelium  composed  of  very  delicate  filaments  of  pure  proto- 
plasm, spreading  widely,  and  difficult  to  distinguish.  Here  and  there 
the  filament  swells,  forming  a  terminal  or  intercalary  sphere  furnished 
with  a  nucleus  and  representing  a  zoosporangium.  After  having  been 
formed  the  zoosporangia  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane,  growing 
within  which  are  the  spores,  ordinarily  ovoid  or  pyriform  according  to 
the  walls  of  the  cells  containing  them.  The  mycelium  usually  disap- 
pears before  the  zoospores  attain  their  full  growth.  The  mature  spo- 
rangia are  15  to  50  /i  in  diameter.  The  zoospores  which  are  at  first 
angular,  become  spherical,  furnished  with  a  refractive  nucleus  and  a 
cilium.  The  average  diameter  of  the  spores  is  about  3  ja.  After  the 
zoospore  has  beex)me  attached  to  a  cell  wall  it  develops  a  filament 
which  penetrates  the  neighboring  cells,  spreading  to  form  new  zoospo- 
rangia. The  generations  of  the  fungus  increase  rapidly  in  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers.  In  the  ovules  its  presence 
causes  a  more  or  less  complete  abortion  of  the  ovule.  The  number  of 
the  zoosporangia  contained  in  a  cell  is  variable,  although  very  numer- 
ous, 19  having  been  counted  in  a  single  cell.  They  are  found  in  all 
tissues,  even  in  the  thick- walled  sclerenchyma,  or  on  the  epidermis, 
where  the  zoospores  spread  the  disease.  Digitized  by  kjkjkjw  ic 
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After  the  nourishment  in  the  plant  is  exhausted  the  zousporangia 
become  cysted,  taking  on  a  very  thick  dark  brown  and  slightly  spiny 
wall.  The  cysts  are  less  spherical  and  ordinarily  are  smaller  than  the 
sporangia.  In  this  state  the  parasite  can  endure  extremes  of  drought 
and  cold  and  thus  perpetuates  itself  from  year  to  year. 

From  the  nature  of  the  mycelium,  method  of  formation  of  zocispo- 
rangia,  form  and  dehiscence  of  zoosporangia,  coexistence  of  zoosporan- 
gia  and  cysts  the  author  determined  the  fungus  as  an  undescribed 
genus  of  CkytridiaeeWy  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Pyroctonum  sphce- 
rieum. 

The  author  states  that  this  is  the  first  time  a  member  of  this  group 
has  been  reported  as  attacking  field  crops  so  as  to  cause  serious  loss. 
Without  doubt  the  abundant  rains  of  the  spring  aided  very  greatly  in 
its  growth,  but  under  ordinary  weather  conditions  a  fungus  capable  of 
such  extensive  and  rapid  spreading  will  prove  destructive. 

The  burning  of  the  stubble  and  occasional  rotation  should  be 
employed  in  infested  regions.  Straw  and  litter  from  the  wheat  should 
not  be  used  as  manure,  as  the  cysts  will  be  carried  over  uniniure4' 
Seed  wheat  from  infested  regions  should  not  be  used,  as  it,  too,  may 
carry  the  cysts. 

Potato  scab,  L.  li.  Taft  and  R.  J.  Cobtell  (Michigan  Sta.  BuL 
106j  pp.  38^5,  Jigs.  3). 

Synopsis.— YiepOTt  of  successful  tests  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  Bordeaux  itaixture 
for  the  prevention  of  potato  scab.  Corrosive  sublimate  solution,  1  part  to  1,000 
or  1  to  2,000;  gave  most  decisive  results. 

The  authors  carried  on  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
best  strength  and  the  proper  time  for  soaking  the  seed  to  prevent  potato 
scab.  In  treating  with  corrosive  sublimate  three  strengths  were  used — 
1  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  750  parts  of  water,  1  part  to  1,000,  and 
1  part  to  2,000.  The  soil  where  the  potatoes  were  planted  was  of  a 
very  uniform  clay  loam  which  had  been  cropped  with  garden  vege- 
tables for  about  .20  years  and  received  an  annual  dressing  of  compost 
for  most  of  the  time.    ISo  potatoes  had  been  grown  upon  it  for  6  years. 

No  definite  information  was  gained  from  the  treatment  where  the 
stronger  solution  was  used,  except  that  it  was  fairly  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  scab  and  that  the  seed  treated  a  long  time  was  slower  in 
sprouting.  With  the  weaker  solutions — 1  part  to  1,000  and  1  part  to 
2,000 — ^practically  the  same  results  were  obtained.  The  scab  decreased 
as  the  length  of  treatment  increased,  as  did  also,  within  certain  limits, 
the  yield. 
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If  the  strength  of  solation  be  disregarded  the  results  of  the  tests  are 
expressed  iu  the  following  t<ab]e : 

Prevention  of  scab  by  treating  seed  with  corrosive  sublimate. 


No.  of 
plats. 


Length  of  treat- 
ment. 


Untreated 

i and  h hour 

I  and  I  hoar 

14  and  1^  hours  . 
l|  and  2  hours . . 
2I  and  2|  hours  . 

3  nours 

3(  and  4  hours . . 


Yield. 

Per  cent 
scabby. 

119.3 

GO.l 

134.3 

15.2 

123.1 

18.2 

129.0 

6.8 

125.6 

9.6 

116.1 

6.1 

108.0 

4.3 

117.5 

4.8 

Prom  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  those  immersed  for  an  hour  or 
less  have  a  comparatively  Large  percentage  of  scab.  The  longer  immer- 
sions show  that  the  scab  decreases  very  slowly,  and  that  for  practical 
purposes  1^  hours  is  sufficient.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  yield 
increases  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  there  is  a  gradual  decrease. 
Checking  the  scab  seems  to  cause  increased  growth,  but  where  the  seed 
is  immersed  2  hours  or  more  the  plants  are  so  slow  in  starting  that  the 
increase  is  overcome. 

A  duplicate  of  these  experiments  was  tried  on  land  that  grew  a  crop 
of  potatoes  in  1892.  There  was  much  more  scab  in  the  duplicate  experi- 
ments, showing  that  the  germs  from  the  previous  crop  remained  in  the 
soil  and  prevented  the  treatment  from  being  a  complete  success, 
although  the  amount  of  scab  was  reduced  to  about  half. 

The  effect  on  the  solution  of  treating  the  seed  was  tested,  showing 
that  the  amount  of  corrosive  sublimate  diminishes  as  the  potatoes  are 
soaked  iu  the  solution,  and  taking  this  as  a  basis  it  is  advised  after 
soaking  about  12  bu.  of  potatoes  in  15  gal.  of  solution  to  add  f  of  an 
ounce  of  the  corrosive  sublimate;  otherwise  the  solution  will  become 
too  weak. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  tested  was  made  by  taking  4  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  3  lbs.  of  lime,  and  32  gal.  of  water.  It  made  nearly  as  good 
a  showing  as  the  corrosive  sublimate,  so  far  as  the  per  cent  of  scabby 
tubers  is  concerned,  but  in  the  size  of  the  scab  spots  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  those  on  the  treated  plats  and  those  on  the  untreated. 
Trials  under  more  diverse  conditions  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
value  of  this  treatment. 

Practical  suggestions  are  given  for  treating  the  potatoes  for  scab. 

Leaf  blight  of  potato,  L.  R.  Taft  and  II.  J.  Coryell  (Michigan 
8ta.  Bui.  108,  p.  47). — A  brief  ac»/Count  is  given  of  a  bacterial  disease 
which  has  been  injurious  at  the  station  for  several  years.  It  appears 
during  hot  dry  weather  and  is  especially  severe  on  the  early  and  medium 
varieties  at  the  time  they  are  half  grown.  The  vines  killed  by  the  leaf 
blight  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  killed  by  the  drought.  In 
the  former  case  the  leaf  turns  black  at  or  near  the  tip.  This  blackened 
area  increases  until  about  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  the  leaf  surface 
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is  affected.  At  this  stage  if  the  weather  continnes  uDfavorable  the 
drought  aids  in  killing  the  weakened  vines.  Vines  killed  by  heat  and 
dry  weather  lack  the  discolored  leaflets,  and  the  leaf  stems  and  small 
branches  hang  pendant  on  the  upright  stalks. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  cabbage,  H.  Gasman  {Kentucky  8ta.  Rpt 
1890 J  pp.  43-46), — In  1889  the  cabbage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  was 
afiected  with  a  rot  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  bacterial  nature.  In  some 
gardens  two  thirds  of  the  heads  were  affected,  more  than  half  of  which 
were  finally  rendered  worthless.  The  disease  often  appeared  on  the 
outer  leaves  first,  rendering  the  whole  surface  of  the  head  black,  but 
more  often  there  was  an  internal  decay  which  resulted  in  the  affected 
heads  breaking  off  at  the  stalks  and  falling  to  the  ground.  The  condi- 
tions most  favorable  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  disease  are  moisture 
and  heat,  and  it  was  especially  destructive  during  some  very  warm 
weather  in  July.  The  invaded  leaves  become  brown  and  watery  at  first, 
and  later,  when  the  disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  become 
black.  When  thoroughly  infested  the  heads  giwe^  off'  a  peculiarly 
obnoxious  odor.  None  of  the  higher  parasitic  fungi  were  found  in  the 
affected  plants  which  could  in  any  way  have  caused  the  disease,  and  at 
the  time  of  rotting  tiie  only  other  organisms  associated  with  it  were  2  > 
species  of  scavenger  beetles. 

Numerous  successful  inoculations  were  made.  The  author  conducted 
a  series  of  cultures  in  order  to  isolate  the  bacteria.  He  found  2  species 
in  abundance.  The  most  abundant  species  constituted  about  two  thirds 
or  three  fifths  of  all  the  individual  specimens.  They  were  always 
motile,  and  in  doubles,  never  in  chains.  In  size  and  behavior  the  spe- 
cies resembled  Bacterium  termo.  With  it  occurred  small  numbers  of  a 
larger  bacillus,  often  in  short  chains,  but  generally  in  doubles,  which 
measuredabout  0.0042  in.  in  length.  In  shape  it  was  not  unlike  the  smaller 
bacteria,  with  short,  thick,  rounded  extremities,  and  staining  solidly. 
These  2  species  were  always  abundant  in  the  agar  cultures,  the  bacillus 
producing  a  white  growth  and  the  bacterium  a  more  rapid  yellow 
growth. 

A  few  tests  which  were  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year  with  cultures  of 
the  2  species  of  bacteria  were  without  decisive  results.  Since  the  sum- 
mer of  1889  opportunities  have  not  been  offered  for  the  further  study 
of  this  disease. 

The  bnmissure  of  the  grape,  F.  Debbay  (Compt,  Rend,^  119  {1894), 
No,  i,  pp.  110,  111). — During  the  month  of  May  this  disease  appeared 
in  many  of  the  vineyards  about  Algiers.  The  temperature  had  been 
unusually  cold,  accompanied  by  fog,  and  there  had  been  frequent  heavy 
rains.  The  vines  develoi)ed  very  slowly  and  their  leaves  were  much 
smaller  than  usual.  In  some  regions  the  young  shoots  were  greatly 
elongated,  and  while  the  shoots  themselves  were  not  attacked  their 
lower  leaves  were  diseased,  the  upper  ones  remaining  sound.  Mpst 
plants  lost  their  shoots  by  their  becoming  completely  dried  up. 
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The  leaves  on  most  yines  were  brown,  the  disease  being  first  mani- 
tbst  by  the  appearance  of  irregular  brownish  spots.  With  some  varie- 
ties, as  the  Carignan  and  the  Bouchet,  the  spots  were  rarely  observed, 
bnt  the  leaves  took  on  a  red  color.  Some  leaves  presented  on  their 
lower  surfaces  a  sulphnr  color  due  to  the  presence  of  the  parasite  among 
the  pubescence. 

The  attack  on  the  vine  is  described,  and  from  the  diagnosis  given  it 
is  consideredto  be  due  to  the  disease  described  by  Y  iala  and  Saavageau 
as  caused  by  Pla»modiphora  sp.  The  fungus  was  observed  in  the  super- 
ficial cells  of  the  stem,  tendrils,  petioles,  and  leaf  blades,  as  well  as  on 
the  surface  of  these  organs  and  among  the  hairs.  When  the  fungus 
appears  intermingled  with  the  pubescence  it  is  seen  as  globular  masses, 
more  or  less  flattened  and  irregular,  lobed  or  reticulated,  generally  con- 
taining small  vacuoles. 

The  spores,  the  formation  of  which  the  author  describes,  are  oval, 
smooth,  and  generally  10  to  12,m  in  diameter,  although  rarely  only  8  or  9/*. 

Applications  of  sulphur,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  hydraulic  lime  in  a 
very  fine  powder  have  been  made  to  prevent  this  disease  without  effect. 

The  scald  of  grape  leaves  caused  by  ZSzobasidinzn  vitis,  Prilli- 
Euxand  Delacroix  {Campt.  Bend.y  119  {1S94\  No.  1^  pp.  106-108).— 
Specimens  have  been  received  by  the  authors  from  many  widely  scattered 
vineyards  showing  that  the  grapevines  were  suffering  from  **  roogeof' 
or  scald.  The  disease  is  characterized  as  follows:  The  color  of  the 
leaves  is  modified;  they  take  on  a  livid  shade  which,  by  drying  up, 
becomes  fawn-colored  along  the  edge.  At  the  same  time  rose-purple- 
colored  areas  appear  which  at  first  slightly  modify  the  green  color  of 
the  leaf,  but  become  more  intense  until  the  central  portion  of  the 
still  living  leaf  is  a  rose  color.  In  the  dead  portions  there  appear  efflor- 
escent spots  resembling  a  fine  powder  of  plaster  or  lime,  forming  her© 
and  there  small  thick  masses  of  a  dead  white  color.  These  are  the 
fruiting  filaments  of  the  parasite,  furnished  with  myriads  of  spores. 

Specimens  have  been  received  showing  the  constant  presence  of  the 
same  parasite,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  described  by  Viala 
and  Boyer  as  AureobtMidium  vitis. 

The  slightly  yellow  mycelium  is  septate,  loose,  or  slightly  aggre- 
gated; its  ultimate  branches  which  enter  between  the  cells  are  hyaline 
and  very  slender.  In  spots  it  bursts  the  epidermis  and  sends  out  tufts 
of  elongated  sterile  filaments  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  fertile 
filaments  frequently  have  massed  at  their  extremities  true  basidia, 
which  carry  a  number  of  true  spores  at  the  extremity  of  short  sterig- 
mata.  Usually  the  basidia  terminate  the  mycelium,  but  sometimes 
they  api)ear  laterally  borne  on  very  short  branches.  Some  of  the  fila- 
ments are  very  delicate,  occasionally  transverse  celled,  terminating  in 
basidia,  while  otners  much  more  robust  form  short  thick-walled  bodies, 
resembling  buds,  which  ordinarily  are  sterile  but  in  special  cases  put 
out  short  lateral  branches  bearing  basidia  and  spores.    The  basidia  are 
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always  hyaline,  ordinarily  8  to  10  /*  in  length.  The  nnmber  of  spores 
varies  irom  2  to  9  to  each  basidium,  being  most  numerous  on  the  ter- 
minal ones. 

The  spores  are  hyaline,  straight  or  slightly  arched,  ovoid  or  cylindri- 
cal, attenuate  at  the  ends.  Their  form  and  size  vary  greatly,  being 
from  4  to  6.5  /<  to  12  to  16  /4  in  length.  By  the  formation  of  vacuoles  the 
plasma  is  separated  into  several  masses,  but  true  walls  are  not  formed 
to  make  the  spore  multicellular.  The  extremities  of  the  spores  show 
buds  which  sometimes  become  proliferous,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  short  chain. 

Tlie  authors  think  from  the  above  description  there  are  no  difterences 
which  warrant  the  erection  of  the  genus  Aureobaaidium  by  Viala  and 
Boyer,  but  that  it  is  a  true  Uxobasiditim. 

On  the  other  hand,  Viala  and  Boyer  {Compt  Rend.,  119  (1894),  No.  3, 
pp.  248,  249)  agree  with  the  authors  in  their  characterization  of  the  fun- 
gus, but  maintain  that  the  fungus  belongs  to  the  Hypochnacece  and 
should  bear  the  name  Aureobaaidium  vitis,  as  given  it  by  them  in  1891. 
They  further  report  having  found  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  and  already 
announced  it  (Rev.  Vit,  1891,  June  30,  p.  681). 

It  produces  the  scald  on  the  leaves  in  May  and  June,  and  attacks 
the  fruit  in  autumn. 

The  exact  amount  of  destruction  caused  by  this  comparatively  new 
parasite  is  not  yet  known,  although  in  some  regions  it  is  reported  as 
very  destructive.  Treatment  with  copper  compounds  has  not  arrested 
the  disease,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  too  late  applications. 

A.  Renault  (Compt.  Rend.,  119  (1894),  No,3,  pp.  247,  248)  states  that 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  contamination  lies  in  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  tying  the  shoots  together  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
by  the  winds,  and  thus  presenting  at  the  point  of  tying  a  favorable 
location  for  the  development  of  the  fungus.  He  shows  that  in  one  case 
where  part  of  the  shoots  of  a  vine  were  tied  together  and  the  remain- 
ing part  left  free,  the  shoots  of  the  tied  jwrtion  were  affected  by  the 
disease  while  the  others  were  perfectly  free  from  it.  He  recommends 
as  a  preventive  measure  the  wiring  of  the  shoots  to  some  strong 
support. 

BacteriOBis  of  grapes,  L,  Macchiati  (Rev.  Internat.  Vit.  et  Q^noL,  1 
(1894),  No.  3,  pp.  98-109;  4,  pp.  129-136,  pU.  ^).— In  1891,  in  northern 
Italy,  shortly  after  the  flowering  period,  the  grapes  were  noticed  to  be 
drying  up  with  great  rapidity,  without  showing  any  of  the  symptoms 
of  ordinary  diseases.  When  examined  they  showed  no  tr^ce  of  fungus 
or  animal  parasite,  nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  lack  of  nutrition  in  the 
plant. 

By  continued  observation  the  author  finally  discovered  that  the  dis- 
ease was  due  to  a  bacillus.  Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  disease  it 
has  been  reported  from  many  widely  scattered  districts.  In  some  cases 
t)ie  crop  was  a  total  failure ;  in  others,  the  loss  was  from  (>0  to  80  per  cent. 
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Sometimes  it  appears  in  June,  to  reappear  again  later  in  the  same 
year,  or  it  may  appear  only  once,  in  August  or  September.  In  1892  and 
1893  the  disease  liad  spread  still  farther  throughout  Italy. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  disease  the  tip  of  the  main  stalk  of  the 
clusters  and  its  branches  took  on  a  brownish  color.  It  spread  more  or 
less  rapidly,  destroying  flowers  and  the  forming  grapes,  until  the  whole 
cluster  may  become  dried  up,  or  sometimes  only  half  of  a  single  grape 
may  be  affecte.d,  the  rest  remaining  sound.  Sometimes  a  few  branches 
of  the  cluster  may  be  affected,  the  others  showing  no  traces  of  the  dis- 
ease.  If  the  disease  apiK^ars  later  in  the  season  its  course  is  less  rap- 
idly run,  but  it  is  none  tiie  less  disastrous.  The  dried  grapes  fall  to 
the  ground  or,  if  they  remain  on  the  vine,  become  centers  for  spreading 
the  disease. 

Various  authors  have  attempt^ed  to  identify  this  disease  as  a  phase 
of  a  well-known  bacillus,  but  the  present  author  considers  it  totally 
different  from  any  hitherto  described  as  affecting  tiie  grape. 

Observations  and  experimental  inoculations  with  pure  cultures  of  the 
bact'Cria  seem  to  show  that  varieties  derived  from  Vitis  viniferay  and 
especially  the  white-fruited  ones,  are  the  most  subject  to  this  disease. 
The  bacteria  develop  only  within  certain  limits  of  temperature.  The 
spores  begin  to  grow  when  the  night  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
10  to  120  C,  and  ordinarily  a  temperature  of  32  to  35^  checks  the 
development.  The  greatest  and  most  rapid  growth  is  made  between 
25  to  30O  C,  provided  there  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  air. 

Vines  which  are  exi>osed  on  the  north  and  west  are  most  liable  to 
attacks  of  the  disease,  as  they  are  less  subject  to  the  drought.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  has  no  immediate  effect  on  the  disease,  but -it  is  indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  degree  of  hygroscopicity  of  the  soil  and  ita 
ability  to  absorb  and  retain  heat. 

The  author  made  an  elaborate  botanical  study  of  the  bacteria  cans- 
ing  this  disease,  and  his  methods  of  nuini])ulation  arc  given  in  detail. 
The  bacteria  are  easily  found,  as  they  penetrate  all  the  tissues  of  the 
fruit,  the  inflorescence,  and  parts  of  the  flowers,  esi)ecially  in  the 
mesophyll  tissue,  and  are  even  to  be  found  in  spiral  vessels,  cambium 
layer,  and  fibrovascular  vessels.  The  bacilli  of  the  disease  when  in 
their  natural  condition,  that  is,  when  in  the  fruit,  are  thin,  straight,  or 
slightly  curved,  with  rounded  extremities,  3  to  4  /i  long  by  1  to  IJ  /^  in 
diameter.  They  move  rapidly  and  are  easily  stained  with  aniline  stains. 
In  the  fruit  they  are  never  found  in  chains  but  always  isolated,  and  in 
some  cases  spore  bearing. 

Numerous  successful  cultures  and  inoculations  were  made,  the 
methods  and  results  of  which  are  given  in  detail.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated by  2  handsomely  colored  plates,  showing  some  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  disease  and  the  double-stained  bacillus  in  position  and 
cultures. 

Recent  contributions  to  mycology,  L.  H.  Pammkl  (Af/L  ScLj  if  {1894)^  2fo,  4 
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Peach  yellows  and  peach  rosette,  E.  F.  Smith  ( U.  S.  JJept.  Ayr.,  Farmers^  Bui. 
17,  pj).  20,  figs.  7). — A  popular  bulletin  prepare<t  iu  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathol- 
ogy,  giving  information  sis  to  the  distribution,  description,  means  of  spreading, 
and  preventive  measures  adopted  against  peach  yellows  and  peach  rosette.  In  an 
appendix  to  the  bulletin  the  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  laws  relating  to  peach 
yellows  are  given.  A  more  technical  bulletin  on  these  diseases  was  issued  by  the 
division  as  Bulletin  1  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  485). 

The  broom  rape  of  hemp  and  tobacco,  H.  Garman  {.Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1890,  pp. 
57-75,^i7«.t?).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  24  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  22). 

iBcidimn  asperfolii,  H.  Wigley  (Gard.  Cliron.,16  {1894),  ser.  3,  p.  ;?^^^).— Report 
of  finding  this,  the  secidium  stage  of  Puccinia  rubigo-vera,  on  Lgcopsia  arvensis. 

A  new  Australian  fungus,  N.  A.  Cobb  (Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S.  W.,  1894,  June,  p.  390,  fig. 
1). — A  Peziza  found  on  a  species  of  Lyonsia,  probably  L.  reticulata,  is  described  and 
the  name  P.  Lyonsiw  is  proposed. 

Notes  on  the  Szoascese  of  the  United  States,  G.  F.  Atkinson  ( Torre y  Bui.,  gl 
(1894),  No.  8,  pp.  372-380). — Critical  notes  are  given  on  many  of  the  prominent  spe- 
cies, together  with  descriptions  of  tlie  following  new  species:  Exoascusconfusun,  E. 
lougipea,  E,  decipiens,  E.  decipiena  superficialie,  E.  mirabilia,  E,  mirabilia  tortilis,  E, 
rhizipes,  E.  variu8,E.  cecidomophiluSj  and  E.  australis. 

A  new  gummosis  of  Carpinus  betulacea  and  a  disease  of  chestnut,  F.  Ludwig 
(Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  16  (1894),  Xo.  2, pp.  58-61). 

Influence  of  humidity  of  calcareous  soils  on  the  development  of  chlorosis, 
HouDAiLLE  and  Mazade  (Compt.  Bend.,  119  (1894),  Xo.  4,  pp,  304-307). ^ChloT09ia 
seems  dependent  upon  amount  of  lime  in  soil,  fineness  of  soil,  and  its  humidity.  In 
general  the  amount  of  chlorosis  seems  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  soil. 

Anew sclerotium-forming  Penlclllium,C.  WEHMER(ire<ftd«/»a,55  (1S94),  No.  4, pp. 
212-214), — PenidlHumitaUcum  is  described  as  a  new  species  of  sclerotium-forming  mold. 

Puccinia  ribis,  C.  B.  Plowright  (Gard.  Chron.,  16  (1894),  aer.  3, p.  135).— Accowut 
of  the  appearance  of  this  fungus  in  Scotland.  The  author  states  that  this  is  not  the 
puccinia  stage  of  jEcidium  groaaularia',  as  is  frequently  claimed,  and  that  it  is  never 
found  on  the  gooseberry. 

Puccinia  winterlana,  P.  Sydow  (Hedwigia,  33  (1894),  No.  4,  p.  205),— Brief  notes 
on  the  botanical  relationship  of  this  si)ecies. 

New  Califomlan  Uredlneee,  II,  P.  Dietel  (Eryihea,  2  (1894),  No.  8,  pp.  127-129). 

Sclerotinia  in  Alnus  fruits,  R.  Maul  (Hedwigia,  33  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  215-228, 
pU.  2). — Description  and  life  history  of  S.  alni. 

New  species  of  Uredlneas  and  UstUagineee,  with  notes  on  other  species,  n, 
V.  Dietel  (Boi.  Gaz.,  19  (1894),  No.  8, pp.  303-306,  pi.  1). 

Notes  on  Uromyces cladil,  B.  D.  IIalsted  (  Torrey  Bui.,  21  (1894), pp.  311-313).— 
Account  of  a  rather  unusual  distribution  on  its  hosts,  Ariaa^ma  triphyllum  and  Pel- 
tandra  virginica. 

Begonia  diseases,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Amer.  Florist,  10  (1894),  p.  117,fig8. ,?).— The 
author  figures  and  describes  a  nematode  and  a  fungus  disease  of  begonia  leaves. 

Cane  disease  (Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.  23,  pp.  2f<7-289).—IteyoTt  of 
correspondence  showing  the  presence  of  fungus  diseases  of  cane  as  early  as  1878. 

Diseases  of  the  grape,  G.  Massee  (Gard.  Chron.,  16  (1894),  aer.  3,  p.  75,figa.  2).— 
Illustrated  notes  on  downy  mildew  (Plaamopara  viticola)  and  a  ^'spof  disease  due 
to  Glceoapmnum  sp. 

The  black  rot  of  grape,  B.  BattanchoN  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vii.,  11  (1894),  pp.  86, 
57).— Report  of  appearance  of  black  rot  in  Saone-et- Loire. 

Conditions  of  the  development  of  rougeot  on  the  leaves  of  grapes,  A. 
Renault  (Compt.  Bend.,  119  (1894),  No.  3,  pp.  247,  248). 

Vine  leaf  clubbing,  B.  Piffard  (Gard.  Chron.,  16  (1894),  aer.  3,  p.  156).— Trim- 
ming the  vines  in  autumn  and  washing  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  1  oz.  in  1 
pint  of  water,  prevents  attacks  of  browning,  or  **  brunure,"  dgitedaOb^/yxomycete*  ip. 
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Carnation  rust  experiments,  AV.  Stcart  (Amer.  Flonsi,  9  {1894)^  pp,  12S1, 1233),^ 
A  report  on  fungicides  tested,  in  whicli  it  appears  that  Bordeanx  mixture  of  standard 
and  half  strength  solutions  gave  the  best  results. 

Iris  and  lily  disease,  A.  Wallack  (Gard,  Ckrom,,  16  {1894),  ter.  3,  pp,  221,  222; 
aho  Garden,  44  {1894),  pp,  172,  i7.?).— A  popular  description  of  a  diseased  couditiou 
of  these  plants,  due,  the  anthor  thinks,  to  cold  weather  and  hard  rains  preparing  the 
way  for  fungus  attacks. 

Lettuce  milden^,  L.  R.  Taft  {Amer.  Gard,,  15  {1894),  Xo,  21,  p,  S7o).—A  popular 
description  of  Botrytis  VHlnaris,  with  suggested  means  for  the  prevention  of  its 
attacks. 

Diseases  of  mushrooms,  J.  Costantin  and  L.  Matruciiot  (AVr.  g^n.  Hot,,  6 
{1894),  Xo,  67,  pp,  280-SfX),  pi,  /). — Descriptions  are  given  of  Mifceliopktkara  Wea 
and  Monilia  fimicola,  parasitic  fungi  of  mushrooms. 

An  onion  disease,  G.  Massee  {Gard,  Ckron,,  16  {1894),  «er.  3,p,  160,  Jig,  /).— Illus- 
trated description  of  Scleroiinia  hulbormm.  It  has  been  reported  on  hyacinths,  lilies, 
and  onions.  Spraying  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permaugauate  or  Bordeaux 
mixture  during  the  botrytis  stage  is  recommended.  Its  first  appearance  is  in  the 
form  of  small  yellow  spots  on  the  leaves  in  spring,  the  blotches  increase  in  size, 
become  brownish,  and  covered  by  a  very  delicate  velvety  olive-brown  mold.  It  is 
at  this  stage  when  the  spraying  should  be  given. 

Blight  of  garden  pinks,  B.  D.  Hai^ted  {Amer,  Florist,  10  {1894), pp.5,  6).— Popu- 
lar description  of  Septoria  dianthi  and  its  o<'cnrrence  on  carnations,  warning  florists 
to  prevent  its  sxireading  to  the  more  valuable  plants. 

The  potato  disease  {Gard,  Ckron,,  10  {1894),  aer  .?,  pp,  132, 133). ^A  popular  sum- 
mary of  the  report  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  for  1892  and  1893, 
with  suggestions  for  its  treatment  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  425). 

Quince  rot,  G.  H.  Powell  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  p,  AJT).— A  popular 
descrii)tion  of  the  disease  and  the  relation  existing  between  it  and  cedar  apples  is 
explained.  Destroying  the  cedar  trees  and  spraying  quince  trees  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  are  recommended. 

A  mosaique  disease  of  tobacco^  D.  Iwanowsky  {Bml,  Acad.  Imper,  Sci,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 35  {1892),  Xo.  l,pp.  67-70), 

Notes  on  diseases  of  plants,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Agl,  Gaz,  X,  S,  W.,  1894,  June,  pp, 
379-390,  figs.  15). — Notes  are  given  on  bean  anthracnose,  bean  rust,  peach  freckle, 
black  rot  of  tomatoes,  mango  blight,  and  Helmintkosparium  ravenelii  on  Sporobolus 
indieus. 

Concerning  the  direct  influence  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  potato  plants,  Frank 
and  KrCger  {Mitt.  deut.  landw,  Ges,,  1894,  2,  pp,  46;  abs,  in  Bot,  Ztg,,  52  {1894),  Xo. 
16,  II,  pp.  247,248). 

A  new  method  of  treating  the  root  rot  of  the  vine  produced  by  Demato- 
phora  necatriz,  FoKx  {Abs.  in  Agrieol.  e  Ind.  Agr,,  17  {1894),  Xo,  IS  and  14,  pp, 
209,210). — Bisulphid  of  carbon  was  used. 
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The  chinch  bug  in  Bonthem  Illinois  in  1894,  S.  A.  Forbes  (lUi- 
noi8  Sta,  Bui.  33,  pp.  397-399). — This  is  an  emerjifency  bulletin,  briefly 
recounting  the  damage  being  done  to  crops  in  24  of  the  southern 
counties,  and  giving  advice  as  to  remedies.  It  is  recommended  to  sur- 
round fields  with  deep  furrows,  in  which  kerosene  and  water  are  placed, 
and  also  to  plant  strips  of  favorite  food  plants  where  the  bugs  may 
accumulate  and  be  destroyed  before  laying  their  eggs  for  the  secoud 
generation ;  but  the  most  reliance  is  placed  in  contagions  diseases.  Di- 
rections are  given  for  sending  chinch  bugs  to  the  M^CfdJii  to  be  inocu- 
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lated  with  fuugus  diseases,  and  sent  back  for  distribution  in  the  fields. 
A  combined  and  concerted  campaign  is  advocated  and  emphasized. 

Report  of  the  entomologist)  II.  A.  Morgan  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui. 
28 J  2d  ser.^  pp.  982-1005 ^  figs.  8.)— This  deals  with  the  treatmetit  for  bit- 
ing and  sucking  insects,  the  arsenites  being  sid vised  for  the  former  and 
kerosene  and  rosin  emulsions  for  the  latter,  receipts  for  conix)ounding 
the  insecticides  being  included.  Fish-oil  emulsion  is  recommended  for 
files  and  gnats. 

^N'otes  are  given  on  the  following  species,  and  in  most  cases  descrip- 
tions, life  histories,  and  treatment.  The  sugar  cane  borer  (Chilo  sac- 
charalis)^  screw  worm  fiy  (Limlia 7naeellaria),  Augoumois  moth  ( Gelechia 
cerealella),  corn  weevil  {Galandra  oryzae)^  purple  ^Q;2k\^[Mytilaspis  eitri- 
cola)y  Glover  scale  "(^If.  gloverii)^  red  scale  (Aspidiotus  ficus)y  walnut 
scale  {A,  jtLglans-regice)^  round  white  scale  {A.  nerii)^  greedy  scale  (A. 
rapajc)^  chaflF  scale  (J^arlatoria  pergandii)^  white  fly  (Al^rodes  citri)y 
Camelia  japonica  scale  {FioriniafiorinueysbT.  camellia!),  rose  scale  {Bis- 
««  ro«cp),  sweet  potato  borer  {Cylas  formicarius),  chinch  bug  [Blissus 
l€U€apterus)j  peach  borer  {Sannina  exitiosa),  fig  borer,  and  cattle  tick 
(BoopMlns  bovis). 

Observations  on  farm  pests,  H.  Gasman  {Kentuclcy  Sta.  Rpt. 
1890,  pp.  9-40 J  figs.  7). — Original  and  compiled  notes  on  various  insects, 
descriptions,  life  histories,  and  treatment  being  given.  The  corn-root 
worm  of  Kentucky  {Diabrotica  12-punctata),  grain  louse  (Siphonophora 
avence)j  tobacco  worm  (Phlegethontius  Carolina),  strawberry  scale  insect 
(Aleurodes  vaporariumf),  and  myriapods  {Cambala  annulata  and  Para- 
jnlus  impressum)  are  discussed.  Descriptions  are  given  of  3  jiarasitic 
Hymenoptera,  Apanteles  congregate,  u^troxys  tabacmn,  and  Meso- 
chorus  sp.,  infecting  the  tobacco  worm,  and  a  wheat  spring  tail  (Smyn- 
thurus  sp.)  which  devours  parasitic  fungi  on  young  wheat  in  the  spring 
is  also  described  and  figured. 

Botation  of  crops  is  advised  in  the  case  of  the  corn- root  worm,  and 
against  the  grain  louse  a  strong  extract  of  tobacco  stems  or  weak  ker- 
osene emulsion  is  suggested,  and  also  the  x>lanting  of  trap  strips  of 
oats  to  attract  the  lice,  which  can  be  plowed  under  when  infested. 
Hand  picking,  and  planting  Jamestown  weed,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
to  be  poisoned  with  cobalt,  arsenic,  or  strychnine,  are  recommended 
against  the  tobacco  worm.  An  infusion  of  tobacco  or  a  solution  of 
nai)hthaline  was  found  to  kill  myriai)ods  quickly. 

Bordeaux  mixture  as  an  insecticide,  II.  Garman  {Kentuclcy  Sta. 
Rpt.  1890,  pp.  40-43). — On  account  of  the  effect  produced  in  deterring 
the  attacks  of  cucumber  flea  beetles  and  margined  blister  beetles  on 
]iotatoes  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  its  value  as  an  insecticide.  Tobacco  worms,  grasshop- 
pers, and  Colorado  potato  beetles  were  confined  in  breeding  cages  and 
supplied  with  sprayed  food  plants.  All  of  the  tobacco  worms  and 
grasshoppers  succumbed,  while  individuals  kept  as  checks  remained 
vigorous.    The  potato  beetles,  however,  were  but  slightly  affected, 
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only  2  out  of  13  dying.  It  is  thought  the  results  show  that  Bordeaux 
mixture  can  be  used  advantageously  as  an  insecticide  upon  such  plants 
as  will  not  be  injured  for  food  by  having  the  lime  on  their  foliage,  and 
on  others  it  may  be  used  very  early  in  the  season,  so  that  following 
raiiis  will  wash  off  the  lime  before  the  crop  is  used. 

Insecticides  and  spraying,  J.  M.  Aldrich  {Idaho  Sta.  BxiL  7,  pp. 
i<5,/f7«.  i.^).— Popular  notes  on  insecticides,  with  formulas  and  direc- 
tions for  their  application,  and  illustrated  descriptions  of  various  kinds 
of  apparatus  for  spraying.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  spraying  for 
the  codling  moth  and  San  Jose  scale,  Paris  green  being  recommended 
for  the  former,  and  a  sulphur,  lime,  and  salt  solution  in  the  winter  for 
the  latter. 

Our  common  insects,  G.  McCarthy  (iVor</t  Carolina  Sla.  Bui,  100,  pp,  181-216, 
figs,  65). — A  compiled  general  and  popular  illustrated  bulletin  on  some  of  the  com- 
moner hexapods,  arachnids^  and  myriapods,  with  remarks  on  the  classification  and 
life  histories  of  insects.  Some  of  the  moro  notorious  injurious  and  beneficial  insects 
are  described,  and  brief  directions  are  given  for  combating  noxious  insects  and  for 
forming  entomological  collections.     A  short  list  of  books  on  entomology  is  appended. 

A  family  of  water  kings.  C.  M.  Weed  {Pop.  ScL  Monthly ^  1894,  Aiig,,pp.  443-446, 
figs.  5). — An  account  of  habits  of  giant  water  bugs,  especially  Belostoma  americana, 
B»  griseus,  Zaitha  flaminea,  and  Notonevia  undulata. 

A  classification  of  Lepidopterous  larvae,  H.  G.  Dyar  (Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  ScL,  8 
(1894)  No.  4,  pp.  194-23.^,  figs*  5). — A  new  and  apparently  natural  classification  by 
means  of  the  setiferous  tubercles  on  the  abdominal  segments.  A  key,  synopsis, 
and  many  descriptions  are  given. 

The  physiological  mechanism  of  the  generative  apparatus  of  grasshoppersi 
J.  K.  d'Herculais  (Compt.  Bend.,  119  (1894),  Xo,  3,  pp.  244-247).— ^oi^^  on  the 
mechftnism  of  oviposition  in  several  species. 

The  poison  gland  of  chilopod  myriapods,  O.  Dudoscq  (Compt.  Bend.,  119  (1894), 
No.  5,  pp.  352-354). — Anatomical  descriptions  of  the  venom  apparatus,  especially  that 
of  the  centipede  Scolopendra  cingulata. 

Cecidomyia  destructor,  A.  Girard  (Buh  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1894,  No.  10,  pp.  139, 
140). — Remarks  on  the  relationships  of  the  Hessian  fly. 

The  metamorphoses  of  Cecidomyia  destructor,  A.  LABOULBfexB  (Compt.  Bend., 
119  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  297-300).— A  description,  chiefly  compiled  from  American 
sources,  of  the  life  history  of  the  Hessian  fly,  with  some  original  notes. 

The  codling  moth,  A.  Molineux  (Garden  and  Field,  f^  (1894),  No.  2,  pp.  69,  70).— 
A  paper  on  the  codling  moth  with  reference  to  its  presence  and  ravages  in  Australia, 
the  description,  life  history,  and  treatment  being  given.  Energetic  and  combined 
eflbrts  for  its  destruction  are  urged. 

An  invasion  of  Heliophobus  popularis  in  northern  France,  P.  Marchal  (Bui. 
Soc.  Ent.  France,  1894,  No.  11,  pp.  156-159), — Report  of  a  trip  to  a  region  being 
devastated  by  the  caterpillars  of  this  species,  which  destroy  all  foliage  and  plants 
except  such  as  have  a  very  acrid  juice.  Digging  trenches  around  fields  to  be  jiro- 
tected  is  advised,  and  burning  the  trapped  larvje  or  killing  them  with  quicklime. 

The  San  Jos6  scale,  J.  B.  Smith  (Garden  and  Forest,  7  (1894),  p.  374,  fig.  /).— Oivcs 
an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  on  pears  bought  in  the  markets 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn. 

"Bete  rouge"  (Boy.  Bot.  Card.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.  23,  pp,  276,  :?77).— Brief  notes 
on  Trombidium  sp.  The  Trinidad  species  is  shown  to  be  only  two  thirds  the  size  of 
the  Jamaica  one. 

Insecticides  for  use  against  the  larvae  of  Eudemis  and  Conchylis  (Staz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Jtal.,  26  (1894),  pp.  501-503).  Digitized  by  KjKJ^^  IC 
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Fertilizers  as  insecticides,  L.  Dumas  (Jour.  Agi\  Prat,  58  (1894),  Xo.  S3,  pp.  242- 
244), — The  use  of  petroleum  for  preserviug  mauure  and  disinfecting  sewers  is  rec- 
ommended, and  it  is  claimed  that  manure  and  sewage  so  treated  is  valuable  for  com- 
bat lug  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

Insect  pests,  treatment  ( Garden  and  Field ,  20  (1894),  Xo.  2, p.  J^;.— Directions  for 
combating  the  codling  moth,  peach  aphis,  and  a  few  other  insects,  with  receipts  for 
insecticides. 

Insect  damage  to  red  beeches,  F.  Thomas  (Fomtl.  natunc,  Ztschr.,  3  {1894),  Xo.  8, 
pp,  321-327). — A  faulty  unfolding  of  the  leaves  was  produced  by  insect  attacks  upou 
tlio  buds. 

Fungus  diseases  against  Silpha  opaca,  J.  Daxysz  {BuL  Soc.  Eut,  France,  1894, 
Xo.  13,  pp.  181-184). —On  account  of  the  destructiveness  of  Silpha  opaca  to  beet  foli- 
age, experiments  were  made  with  the  fungi  Sporotrichum  globuliferum  ami  laaria 
destructor.  The  first  was  found  to  kill  the  larvje  in  from  2  to  9  and  the  adults  in 
from  7  to  9  days  after  inoculation.  The  other  acted  a  little  slower,  but  as  effectually. 
The  method  of  treatment  is  recommended. 

The  ichneumon  flies  of  Europe  and  adjacent  countries,  G.  V.  Berthoumieu 
(Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  63  (1894),  Xo.  2,  pp.  241-274).^The  first  part  of  an  elaborate 
paper,  treating  of  the  distribution  and  habits  and  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  tribes. 

Parasitic  and  predaceous  insects,  C.  Y.  Riley  (Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  45  (1894),  Xo. 
5,  pp.  678-685), — A  popular  account  of  recent  investigations  in  economic  entomology. 
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Concerning  the  digestibility  of  the  pentosans,  J.  B.  Lindset 
and  B.  B.  Holland  {Agh  Sei.jd  (1894),  Xo.  4,  pp.  172-183).— In.  connec- 
tion with  digestion  experiments  with  sheep  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
Station,  the  pentosans  in  the  food  and  in  the  feces  were  determined,  and 
from  this  the  percentage  digested  was  calculated.  The  feeding  stuff's 
tested  were  hay,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  linseed  meal,  corn  cobs,  dried 
brewers'  grains,  and  wheat  bran.  The  pentosans  were  determined  from 
the  furfurol  as  iisual.  Usually  2  or  3  sheep  were  used  for  each  digestion; 
experiment.  The  results  «are  given  in  detail,  together  with  the  percent- 
age of  pentosans  and  of  nitrogen-free  extract  in  the  feeding  stuffs 
tested,  and  tlie  average  digestion  coeihcients  found  for  these  materials. 
The  data  for  the  pentosans  are  summarized  below,  together  with  those 
for  the  nitrogen-free  extract  for  comparison: 

Digesiihilitij  of  pentosans  and  of  nitrogen-free  extract  by  sheep.  ' 


Hay  (a) 

Havr/') 

Buffalo  gluten  feed ^ 

New-proceBH  Hnfteetl  meal. . 
Olcl-proceM  linaeecl  lueal. . . 

Com  i'db« 

Dried  brewers'  ^raiu 

Spring-wheat  brau 

Winter-wheat  bran 


Nitrogen 
Tree  ex- 
tract in 
food^. 


Per  cent. 
48.51 
45.56 
5U.  2U 
41.16 
39.80 
65.77 
51.  OD 
59.  a9 
G2. 83 


Pento- 
san.s  in 
foods. 


Per  cent. 
15.08 
16.56 
12.70 
9.92 
0.U2 
23. 18 
18.17 

21.5:j 

18.17 


Sheep 

1. 


Per  et. 


62.85 


61.14 
55.  35 


PentoHuiiH  digoi)t4}d. 


Sheep  I  Sheep 

2.       I      3. 


Sheep 
4. 


Per  et.  Per  et.  Per  et. 
63.  (U  I  64.82  '  62.48 
6v).09       62.51  I    64.28 

74.78  1 81.80 

8.'>.02  ;    93.74    

88.  06  I     78. 33 


85.01 
63.22 
55.  35 
61.64  . 


63.92 


I 


Aver- 
age. 


Per  et. 
63.45 
62.43 

78.29 
89.38 
83.  80 
02. 18 
55.35 
61.98 
63.92 


Nitrogen- 
freo  ex- 
tract di- 
gcHted 
(average). 


Per  cent. 
63 
58 

81 
86 
78 
60 
59 
70 
70 
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As  a  rule  the  percentages  of  pentosans  digested  by  different  sheep 
agree  quite  closely.  Comparison  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
different  feeding  stuffs  shows  that  in  G  out  of  9  cases  the  pentosans 
were  practically  as  digestible  as  any  other  group  of  ingredients. 

"With  the  more  concentrated  foocis  the  pentosans  are  as  digestible  as  either  the 
fat,  protein,  or  extract  matter.  The  results  make  clear  that  association  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  digestibility.  In  the  hays,  com  cobs,  and  brewers^  gi'^in,  where  the 
woody  snbstanco  (lignin)  is  present  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  digestibility  of  the 
pentosans  is  noticeably  less  than  when  the  iucrusting  substiinco  is  absent.  Whether 
or  not  the  pentosans  are  chemically  united  to  the  incmsting  substance  is  not  known, 
bnt  it  is  not  at  all  improbable.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  incrnsting  snbstances 
perceptibly  interfere  with  the  digestibility  of  the  xylan  or  araban.  This  has  also 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  with  cellulose.  .  .  . 

''While  from  60  to  90  percent  of  the  pentosans  in  the  present  experiment  have  been 
removed  from  the  digestive  tract  in  the  process  of  digestion,  it  has  certainly  not 
been  demonstrated  that  they  have  been  assimilated  and  are  of  food  value  equal  to  that 
of  starch  and  similar  substances.  In  case  of  human  beings,  Ebstein  has  already 
proved  to  the  contrary.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  throw  additional  light  upon  this 
point  in  the  near  future." 

The  influence  of  alnm,  aluminum  hydrozid,  and  aluminum 
phosphate  on  the  digestibility  of  bread,  W.  I).  Bigelow  and  G.  C. 
Hamilton  (Jour.  Amer.  Chetn.  Soc,  16  (189i\  No.  P,  pp.  587-597). — 
Bread  was  made  from  flour  known  to  be  free  from  alum  and  aluminum 
compounds,  and  the  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids  determined  by 
digestion  with  pepsin  solution,  by  Stutzer's  and  Niebling's  methods, 
and  by  the  same  methods  modified.  These  different  methods  of  diges- 
tion gave  results  agreeing  quite  closely,  93.26,  93.57,  93.21,  93.28,  and 
93.21  per  cent  of  the  total  albuminoids  in  the  breiul  being  digested. 

Bread  ^as  then  made  to  which  0.8  and  4.28  gm.  of  crystallized  alum, 
0.54  and  2.5  gm.  of  aluminum  hydroxid,  and  0.64  and  3.2  gm.  of 
aluminum  phosphate,  respectively,  were  added  per  loaf  of  2  lbs.  The 
digestibility  of  the  albuminoid^  was  determined  in  these  loaves  by  the 
same  methods  as  enumerated  above.  The  addition  of  alum  or  aluminum 
hydroxid  appears  to  have  diminished  the  digestibility  from  1  to  25 
per  cent,  the  larger  quantity  of  aluminum  hydroxid  having  the  greater 
eftect.  When  aluminum  phosphate  was  added  the  digestibility  was 
decreased  about  10  per  cent. 

''It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  alum  interferes  materially  with  the  gastric 
digefltion,  but  the  aluminum  seems  to  he  precipitated  by  the  alkali  of  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  BO  th.it  a  portion  of  th<j  digestion  which  should  bo  effected  by  the  former  fer- 
ment is  effected  by  the  latter.  .  .  . 

''The  influence  of  aluminum  hydroxid  on  the  digestibility  of  bread  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  alum  when  present  in  about  the  quantity 
which  is  usually  found  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  which  contains 
no  phoHphate. 

"The  action  of  aluminum  phosphate  is  quite  difl^rent,  however,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  supposed  insolubility  of  this  compound,  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  albuminoids 
which  are  digestible  in  the  presence  of  alum  or  aluminum  hydroxid  appear  to  be 
insoluble  in  the  presence  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  phosphate. '^ 
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The  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  margarin  as  compared 
with  pure  butter,  A.  Jolles  {Monat.  Chem.y  1894,  pp.  147-163;  ahs. 
in  Chem.  Centbl.y  1894j  7,  No.  24,  p.  1088).— FTom  long  feediug  trials 
with  a  dog  the  author  concludes  that  under  like  conditions  pure  mar- 
garin  has  the  same  digestibility  and  the  same  nutritive  value  as  pure 
cows'  butter. 

Fattening  lambs,  F.  B.Mumfobd  (Michigan  Sta.  B^d.  107, pp.  28).— 
An  account  is  given  of  an  experiment  with  125  lambs  divided  into  10  lots 
and  fed  from  November  30  to  March  29  on  the  following  average  rations 
per  lamb  daily: 

Lot  1,  1.47  lbs.  corn,  1  lb.  roots,  1.4  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  2,  1.64  Iba.  oats,  1  lb.  roots,  1.4  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  3,  1.47  lbs.  wheat  brau,  1  lb.  roots,  1.45  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  4,  0.80  lb.  coru,  0.80  lb.  oats,  1  lb.  roots,  1.43  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  5,  0.83  lb.  corn,  0.83  lb.  bran,  1  lb.  roots,  1.43  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  6,  0.82  lb.  oats,  0.82  lb.  bran,  1  lb.  roots,  1.44  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  7,  0.55  lb.  corn,  v.. 55  lb.  oats,  0.55  lb.  bran,  1  lb.  roots,  1.40  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  8,  0.50  lb.  oats,  0.50  lb.  bran,  5.6  lb.  roots,  1.20  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  9,  0.50  lb.  oats,  0.50  lb.  bran,  3.4  ibs.  silage,  0.82  lb.  hay. 

Lot  10,  0.84  lb.  corn,  0.84  lb.  oats,  0.84  lbs.  bran,  1.61  lbs.  roots,  0.62  lb.' hay. 

In  the  case  of  lot  10  the  lambs  were  allowed  to  eat  the  hay  and  roots 
whenever  they  chose  instead  of  having  them  fed  regularly.  The  corn 
and  oats  were  fed  whole.  The  hay  used  was  clover  hay  of  excellent 
quality.  The  silage  was  from  corn  well  glazed  at  the  time  of  filling, 
and  was  cut.  The  roots  were  rutabagas,  sliced  before  feeding.  The 
lambs  were  kept  in  roomy  pens  in  a  barn,  and  were  not  permitted  to 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  All  the  lambs  were  sheared  during  the  week 
ending  March  8,  and  they  averaged  G. 75  lbs.  of  wool  per  head,  which 
netted  21  cts.  per  pound. 

The  gains  and  the  financial  results,  allowing  5  cts.  per  pound  for  the 
lambs  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Summary  of  results  of  feeding  lambs. 


Lot. 


Num- 
ber of 
lambs.' 


Ration. 


Cost  of        Total 
daily,     i       *"*■ 


Com 

Oata , 

Bran 

Corn  and  oats 

Corn  and  bran 

Oats  and  bran 

Corn,  oats,  and  bran 

Roots 

20  I  Silajfo 

5  I  Corn,  oats,  and  bran,  "self 
'       fed" 


Cents. 
2.0 
2.27 
1.66 
2.25 
2.02 
2.01 
2.09 
1.80 
1.5i 


Poundt. 
443 
379 
242 
436 
358 
541 
.')8l 
589 
586 

130  , 


Cost  of 

food  per 

pound  of 

gain. 


Cents. 
5. 

7. 
8. 
0. 
6. 


Finauoial  result. 


Cost  of  I  Receipts  Average 
lambs  forliunbs  ]>rotltper 
and  food.  !and  wool. ,     lamb. 


- 

6 

$67. 11 

3 

69.42 

1 

61.69 

1 

69.62 

7 

68.07 

6 

90.97 

4 

101.21 

6 

119.03 

2 

112.80 

8.6 


32.71 


$74.45 
71.45  i 
64.10  I 
74.  70  I 
72.00  ' 

100.14  , 
107.75 

124. 15  I 
125.40 

33.00  ' 


$0.73 
.20 
.24 
.51 
.30 
.41 
.44 
.22 
.63 

.06 


In  this  summary  no  account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  the  manure 
produced  or  of  the  labor,  except  that  of  shearing. 
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The  average  gain  per  week  of  all  the  lambs  before  sliearing  was  1.9 
lbs.  per  lamb  aud  after  sliearing  2.8  lbs.  Diagrams  are  given  showing 
the  relation  of  the  gain  in  weight  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  protein 
and  the  carbohydrates  of  the  ration,  respectively. 

The  author's  summary  of  the  results  of  the  experiment  is  as  follows: 

"(1)  Lota  receiving  corn  in  the  grain  ration,  either  in  whole  or  in  i)art,  produced 
tht  beet  gains,  were  apparently  in  better  finish,  and  in  general  wore  fed  at  a  greater 
profit  than  the  lots  receiving  bran  or  oats. 

"(2)  A  grain  ration  of  bran  proved  to  be  ani  nferior  material  for  fattening  lambs. 

'^3)  A  ration  of  com  and  oats  produced  slightly  better  results  than  either  a  mixture 
of  com  and  bran,  or  of  com,  oats,  and  bran. 

"(4)  The  results  of  this  experiment  indicate  that  the  gains  resulting  from  fatten- 
ing lambs  by  means  of  a  'self  feed'  [lot  10]  are  produced  by  a  larger  consumption 
of  grain  for  1  lb.  of  gain  than  when  fed  at  regular,  intervals  in  the  usnal  manner, 
and  other  things  being  equal  the  gains  are  less  profitable. 

"(5)  A  mixture  of  fodder  articles  composed  largely  of  a  good  quality  of  silage  proved 
a  cheap  aud  successful  ration  for  fattening  lambs. 

"(6)  The  rate  of  gain  was  apparently  increased  by  shearing  during  the  fattening 
period. 

''(7)  In  this  experiment  colder  temperatures  were  quite  generally  accompanied  by 
increased  gains. 

"(8)  The  amount  of  available  protein  in  the  various  rations  was  apparently  a  less 
X>otent  factor  in  producing  gains  than  the  amount  of  available  carbohydrates. 

'^(9)  Small  gains  are  not  necessarily  unprofitable  nor  are  large  gains  a  sure  index 
of  profitable  food  consumption." 

Relative  feedizig  values  of  timothy,  alfalfa,  and  wild  hay,  J. 

W.  Sanborn  (Utah  Sta.  Bui  29^ pp,  i5-^r>).— Brief  mention  is  made 
of  a  trial  with  3  lots  of  steers  fed  timothy,  alfalfti,  and  wild  hay, 
respectively,  for  about  5  weeks.  The  steers  were  confined  in  stalls  and 
none  of  them  ate  well.  All  lost  weight  except  the  lot  on  alfalfa  hay, 
which  gained  27  lbs. 

In  a  similar  trial  with  sheep  confined  in  small  pens  the  outcome  was 
practically  the  same,  the  lot  on  alfalfa  hay  being  the  only  one  to  make 
any  gain  in  weight. 

The  feeding  value  of  co'wpea  hay,  K.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B. 
Irby  {Arl-annag  Sta.  Bui,  27 jp,  79). —  A  mixture  of  20  lbs.  of  cowpea 
hay  and  13.G  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  per  1, 000  lbs.  live  weight  was  fed  to  2 
yearling  steers  for  37  days  aud  2  three-year-old  steers  for  87  days. 
The  yearlings  weighed  about  475  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  and 
the  three-year-olds  946  and  87G  lbs.,  respectively.  The  yearlings 
gained  2.6  and  3  lbs.  per  day,  respectively,  and  the  three-year-olds  2.92 
and  3.14  lbs. 

Narro'w  vs.  "wide  nutritive  rations  for  horses,  J.  W.Sanbobn  ( Utah 
Sta.  Bvl.  30^  pp.  7). — This  is  similar  to  an  experiment  reported  in  the 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1802  (E.  S.  R,  5,  p.  77).  The  wide 
ration  ccmsisted  of  corn  and  timothy  hay,  and  the  narrow  ration  of 
oats,  clover  hay,  and  timothy.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  former  was 
1:15.2  and  of  the  latter  1:7.8.    These  were  fed  to  2  lots  of  horses 
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(number  not  stated)  from  October  21  to  January  21,  the  lots  being 
reversed  December  13.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  horses  were 
worked.  Lot  1  lost  on  both  tlie  narrow  and  wide  rations,  the  loss 
being  greater  on  the  latter;  and  lot  2  gained  slightly  on  the  wide  and 
lost  a  similar  amount  on  the  narrow  ration.  The  author's  summary  is 
as  follows  : 

'^(1)  Horses  receiving  com  and  timothy  did  as  well  as  horses  fed  on  oats,  clover, 
and  timothy. 

''(2)  The  experiment. seems  to  show  that  the  value  of  food  depends  npou  the  heat 
nnits  it  may  famish  in  combustion. 

"(3)  A  wide  nutritive  ration  up  to  1 :15.2  was  equivalent  to  a  nutritive  ration  of 
1:7.8. 

"(4)  A  small  amount  of  protein,  amounting  in  the  above  experiment  to  0.82  lb.  per 
day  per  horse,  was  as  adequate  for  the  horses  as  <loublo  the  amount,  thus  showing 
that  a  very  small  amount  of  protein  per  day  is  sufficient  for  a  working  horse.*' 

In  the  former  experiment  "corn  meal  and  timothy  did  not  sustain 
workhorses  as  well  as  oats,  wheat,  and  clovev  hay,"  and  "a ratio  of 
1 :14.8  was  not  as  effective  as  one  of  1 :5.5." 

Feeding  experiments  with  dried-beet  residnes  at  Alnarp, 
Sweden  {TidsJcr.  Landim'dn^  15  {189 i)^  pp.  40,9-514).— Twelve  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  of  about  the  same  age  and  size  and  at  about  the  same 
stage  of  lactation  were  separated  into  3  equal  lots.  The  cows,  which 
previous  to  the  experiment  had  been  on  about  the  same  feed,  were  fed 
on  the  following  ration  from  March  4  to  17:  15  kg.  rutabagas,  1.5 
kg.  potatoes,  4  kg.  hay,  2.5  kg.  wheat  bran,  5  kg.  ground  barley  and 
oats  mixed,  0.5  kg.  rape-seed  meal,  0.5  kg.  palin-nut  meal,  0.5  kg.  sun- 
flower-seed meal,  0.25  kg.  i>eanutmeal,  and  0.25  kg.  cotton-seed  meal. 

Lot  1  received  this  ration  to  the  close  of  the  experiment  (April  30). 
From  Marcli  17  to  April  30  lot  2  received  2  kg.  dried  beet  chips  in 
place  of  1.25  kg.  wheat  bran,  and  lot  3  received  the  same  quantity  of 
beet  chips  in  the  i>lace  of  2  kg.  of  hay.  The  average  live  weight  of 
the  cows,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  produced 
during  periods  of  10  days,  are  given. 

It  appears  from  the  results  that  1  kg.  of  dried  beet  chips  gave  fully 
as  good  results  as  the  same  quantity  of  medium  meadow  hay  or  0.03 
kg.  of  wheat  bran. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  ftict  that  beet  chips  are  very  deficient  in 
fertilizing  ingredients,  containing  only  0.3  part  of  i^otash,  0.3  part  of 
phosphoric  acid,  1.1  part  of  lime,  and  0.1  part  of  soda  per  1,000  lbs. 
of  chips.  Especially  in  case  of  feeding  growing  stock  or  rich  milkers 
demanding  large  quantities  of  mineral  matter  this  fact  must  be  born 
in  mind.— F.  w.  woll. 

Proteids  of  the  "wheat  kernel,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  C.  L.  Voorueks  {Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.f  lG{lS94)t  So.  8,  pp.  524-53:")). — Reprinted  from  report  of  Connecticut  State 
Station  for  1893  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1079). 

CrystaUine  magmas  in  honey,  F.  G.  Wie^hmann  {Sugar  Cane,  18tf4,  pp.  408- 
410). — A  study  of  chemical  composition.  ->.  | 
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Ensiling  meadow  grass  and  clover,  A.  \pks ah  (Xorsk  Landmamhlad,  IS  (1894), 
pp,  2G0-'2G2). 

Recent  experience  in  ensiling  grasses  in  Norway,  A.  Sundbv  {Tidskr.  norake 
Landbr.,  1  (1894),  pp.  198-317), 

Remarks  on  the  heating  and  spontaneous  combnstion  of  hay,  Berth rix)t 
(Buh  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  11-12  (1894),  No.  15,  pp,  810-812). 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  digestibility  of  gluten,  Ellen  H.  Richards  and 
Elizabeth  Mason  (Tech.  Quart.,  1894,  Apr., pp.  ^?-(>J).— The  results  of  experiments 
with  acid  pepsin  solatlon  on  commercial  gluten  tended  to  confirm  Stutzer's  state- 
ment that  heat  lessens  the  digestibility  of  vegetable  albuminoids. 

The  energy  developed  by  the  combustion  of  albuminoids  in  the  body,  C. 
Matignon  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  11-12  (1894),  pp.  568-571). 

Digestion  without  digestive  ferments,  A.  Dastrg  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  SO 
(1894),  ser.  5,  No.  4,  pp.  167,  168). 

The  effect  of  the  hairy  coat  of  animals  on  the  production  and  radiation  of  heat, 
M.  RUBNER  (Arch.  Hyg.,  20,  No.  4,  pp.  S65-S71).— At  temperatures  of  20  and  25^  C. 
animals  shorn  of  their  fleeces  produced  considerably  more  heat  than  under  normal 
conditions.  The  heat  production  was  not  normal  under  30^  C,  so  that  the  coat  was 
considered  equivalent  to  about  10^  C. 

Practical  experience  in  Germany  in  feeding  corn  (maize)  to  horses,  Kloepfer 
(Deut.  landw.  Presse,  21  (1894),  No.  60,  pp.  58.2,583).— Theexipetienc^  is  given  of  26 
horse-railway  companies  in  feeding  corn  as  a  partial  substitute  for  oats.  The  com 
was  cracked  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  in  many  cases  soaked  in  water  before  feeding. 
The  experience  of  22  companies  was  very  favorable  to  the  corn.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  less  favorable  results  in  the  four  other  cases  may  have  been  due  to  the  method 
of  feeding.  The  author  believes  that  for  horses  fully  three  fourths  of  the  oats  may 
be  replaced  by  corn,  and  recommends  that  the  corn  and  oats  be  fed  separ.itely,  the 
coiTi  being  soaked  in  salt  water  for  24  hours  before  feeding.  American  *' mixed" 
com  is  preferred  to  that  grown  on  the  Danube  or  La  Platte  or  in  Russia. 

Tieldof  a  Norwegian  dairy  herd,  H.  O.  JOlbbrg  (Norsk  Landmandsblad  13  (1894), 
pp.  82,  8S). — ^The  record  is  given  for  a  herd  of  cows  for  10  years,  the  number  of  cows 
in  the  herd  varying  during  the  time  between  14  and  22.  During  this  time  the  aver- 
age annual  yield  of  milk  per  cow  ranged  from  1,597  to  2,470  kg.,  and  the  yield  of 
milk  per  kilogram  of  live  weight  4.33  to  6.6  kg.  The  individual-record  for  18  cows  in 
1893  showed  the  total  milk  yield  to  vary  from  1,912  to  3,726  kg.,  and  the  yield  of 
milk  per  kilogram  of  live  weight  from  4.4  to  7.3  kg. 

The  daily  ration  for  the  whole  herd  during  1893  was  419  lbs.  hay,  176  lbs.  oafc 
straw,  88  lbs.  dried  brewers'  grains,  and  35  lbs.  rape-seed  cake.  Calculated  per  1,000 
lbs.  live  w(Mgiit  the  ration  contained  24.10  lbs.  of  organic  matter,  2.04  lbs.  of  digest- 
ible protein,  10.87  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates,  and  0.43  lb.  of  digestible  fat; 
nutritive  ratio,  1 :6.2.  As  this  feed  did  not  produce  an  entirely  satisfactory  flow  of 
milk,  22  lbs.  of  rye  shorts  was  added  during  the  middle  of  November. — F.  w.  WOLL. 

A  study  of  the  Wahima  (Watussi)  cattle  of  Central  Africa,  L.  Adamktz  (Jour, 
Landw.,  43,  No.  2,  pp.  137-156). 

Hog-raising  in  Denmark,  F.  Hornkmanx  (Ttdskr.  norske  Landbr.,  1  (1894),  pp. 
186-189). 

The  external  conformation  of  the  horse,  E.  A.  A.  Grange  ( Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  110, 
pp.  67-98,  pis.  5).— A  popular  article  embodying  the  results  of  personal  observation 
and  of  extensive  correspondence  with  horsemen.  The  qualities  desired  iu  the  form 
or  character  of  the  ears,  poll,  forehead,  face,  nostrils,  muzzle,  month,  cheek,  eye, 
intermaxillary  space,  neck,  withers,  back,  croup,  dock,  chest,  abdomen,  skin,  legs, 
feet,  color,  action,  and  gait  are  discussed.  Scales  of  points  are  given  for  coach, 
thoroughbred,  and  trotting  stallions,  mares,  or  geldings;  also  a  record  of  measure- 
ments made  on  50  stallions,  mares,  and  geldings  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  and 
at  the  Michigan  State  Fair. 
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Live  Btock  and  poultry  at  the  Louisiana  State  Station  (LouiHana  Stas,  Bui. 
SSf  2d  ser.,  pp.  975,  976). — Brief  notes  on  the  station  herd,  a  record  of  eggs  laid  by  9 
breeds  of  ohickens,  each  represented  by  1  to  3  laying  hens,  and  results  of  weighing 
chickens  of  the  same  breeds.  The  chickens  were  3  months  old.  Ligbt  Brahma 
gave  the  heaviest  cockerels,  followed  by  Laced  Wyandotte;  Langshan  the  heaviest 
pnllets,  followed  by  Light  Brahma. 


VBTERIKABT  SCIEKCE. 

Additional  investigatiozis  concerning  infectious  swine  diseases, 

T.  Smith  and  Y.  A.  Moore  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.^  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  BuL  6^  pp.  117), — The  subjects  treated  are  the  foUowiug:  The 
hog-cholera  group  of  bacteria;  experiments  on  the  production  of 
immunity  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  with  reference  to  hog-cholera  and 
swine-plague  bacteria;  the  variability  of  infectious  diseases  as  illustrated 
by  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague;  the  effect  on  the  virulence  of  the 
bacillus  of  hog  cholera  of  passing  the  microorganism  through  a  series 
of  rabbits;  the  disposal  of  hog-cholera  and  swine-plague  bacteria 
injected  in  small  numbers  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  pigs;  and  the 
practical  bearings  of  the  above  investigations. 
The  authors'  summary  on  the  subject  of  immunity  is  as  follows: 

**(1)  It  is  possible  to  produce  immunity  toward  bog-cholera  and  swine-plaguo  bac- 
teria in  the  very  susceptible  rabbit  and  the  less  susceptible  guinea  pig.  In  the 
rabbit  the  only  promising  method  of  immunization  toward  hog  cholera  is  the  nse  of 
gradually  augmented  doses  of  attenuated  cultures. 

''(2)  Immunization  toward  swine-plague  bacteria  is  produced  artificially  with 
much  greater  ease  than  toward  hog-cholera  bacteria. 

*'(3)  The  blood  serum  of  animals  protected  against  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague 
is  almost  as  efficacious  in  producing  immunity  soon  after  treatment  as  the  bacteria 
products  obtained  from  cultures. 

**(4)  Different  degrees  of  immunity  in  both  hog  cholera  and  swine  plagife  lead  to 
different  forms  of  the  inoculation  disease.  The  greater  the  immunity  short  of  com- 
plete) protection  the  more  prolonged  and  chronic  the  disease,  induced  subsequently 
by  inoculation. 

^'(5)  Pathogenic  bacteria  may  remain  in  the  organs  of  inoculated  animals  some 
time  after  av)parently  full  recovery.  Their  presence  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  lesions  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye. 

*'(6)  The  toxicity  of  sterilized  cultures  appears  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  injected  fluid. 

''(7)  The  results  of  Selander  and  Metchnikoff  in  the  immunization  of  small  animals 
were  obtained  with  swine-plague  and  not  with  hog-cholera  bacilli." 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached  relative  to^the  disposal  of  hog- 
cholera  and  swine-plague  bacteria  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tivssne 
of  pigs : 

"(1)  Both  hog-cholera  and  swine-plague  bacteria  will  remain  alive  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  for  several  days  after  their  injection. 

**(2)  The  hog-cholera  bacteria  are  taken  up  from  the  point  of  injection  and  dis- 
tributed, to  a  certain  extent,  through  the  body.  They  are  harbored  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  in  certain  lymphatic  glands,  where  they  may  be  detected.     They  are 

not  found  in  the  other  organs  of  the  body." 
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"(3)  The  swine-plagne  bacteria  are  not  found  beyond  the  tissues  immediately  sar- 
roundiug  the  point  of  their  injection. 

'^(4)  Subcutaneous  injection  of  small  doses  of  either  hog-cholera  or  swine-plagne 
bacteria  of  ordinary  virulence  have  little,  if  any,  pathogenic  effect." 

Relative  to  the  practical  bearings  of  these  investigations  the  follow- 
ing statements  are  made: 

*^  Our  observations  on  hog  cholera  lead  me  to  believe  that  even  if  a  fairly  snccessfnl 
and  cheap  method  of  vaccination  against  hog  cholera  could  be  devised  the  result 
would  be  that  a  number  of  animals  would  contract  a  chronic  type  of  the  disease 
after  infection,  and  these  would  have  all  the  objectionable  features  of  worthless 
animals  scattering  infection  about  for  months.  .  .  . 

''When  epizootics  of  either  disease  [hog  cholera  or  swine  plague]  appear  among 
swine  they  are  due  largely  to  aggravating  circumstances,  and  the  removal  of  these 
is  the  key  to  the  prevention  of  swiue  diseases,  .  .  . 

''More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  effect  of  food,  both  in  predisposing  to  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague  and  in  producing  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  which 
simulate  hog  cholera,  but  which  are  probably  quite  easily  prevented.  A  thorough 
study  should  also  be  made  of  lung  worms  and  ascarides.  If  these  difficulties  can  be 
removed  or  mitigated,  and  if  the  diseases  due  di|*ectly  to  improper  feeding  be  elimi- 
nated by  more  careful  attention  to  fundamental  principles,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  infectious  swine  diseases  will  largely  disappear.  This  prediction  is  based 
on  the  fact,  experimentally  determined,  that  swine  naturally  possess  more  or  less 
immunity  toward  both  hog-cholera  and  swine-plague  bacteria,  and  that  with  vigorous 
digestion  and  sound  lungs  thoy  may  be  able  to  resist  the  infection  which  can  reach 
them  in  decently  kept  surroundings." 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  anthrax  baciUns  after  death,  J. 

McFadyean  (Jour.  Roy.  Agh  8oc.  England^  ner.  5,  5  {1894\  No.  18,  pp. 
266-269), — The  author's  conclusions  are  drawn  from  inoculation  experi- 
ments with  rabbits  and  sheep  and  from  observations  made  in  the 
laboratory  during  the  present  year.  The  aerobic  anthrax  bacillus 
degenerates  and  dies  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  cut  off  by  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Immediately  normal  putrefactive  bacteria  invade 
the  carcass.  One  of  these  anaerobic  putrefactive  germs  is  the  so-called 
malignant  oedema  bacillus,  which  in  size  and  shape  so  far  resembles 
the  anthrax  bacillus  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it. 

Within  24  hours  after  the  death  of  an  animal  from  anthrax  the  car- 
cass, if  left  unopened,  sometimes  contains  not  a  single  anthrax  bacillus 
in  the  organs  of  tlie  chest  or  abdomen.  However,  in  the  blood  of  the 
ears  or  the  feet  the  bacillus  may  be  recognized  on  the  third  day  after 
death.  Hence  it  is  recommended  that  for  a  suspected  case  of  anthrax 
a  complete  post-mortem  examination  should  not  be  conducted,  but  that 
apiece  of  the  ear  be  cut  ott'  and  the  blood  from  its  veins  submitted  to 
microscopic  examination. 

The  author  considers  that  the  danger  of  soil  contamination  is  greater 
from  the  bleeding  resulting  from  a  post-mortem  examination  than 
from  the  liberation  of  the  bacilli  from  buried  carcasses  that  have  not 
been  opened.  When  the  possibility  of  spore  formation  on  the  part  of 
the  anthrax  bacilli  is  prevented  by  the  exclusion  of  air  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  temperature  below  70^  F.,  both  of  which  conditions 
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are  brought  about  by  burial  eveu  at  a  moderate  depth,  complete  putre- 
faction occurs  and  the  carcass  may  be  considered  as  innocuous. 

Thread  worm  (Trichina  spiralis),  F.  P.  Williamson  (North  Carolina  Sta.  BuL 
99,  pp,  175-179^  figi.  5), — Life  history  and  methods  of  propagation  of  the  worm,  and 
treatment  to  cure  or  to  prevent  trichinosis. 

Report  of  the  veterinarian,  S.  B.  Staples  {Lomsiana  Sias.  Bui.  28,  2d  ser.,  pp. 
077-9S1). — Notes  on  the  work  of  the  station,  on  glanders,  and  on  the  treatment  of 
fistula  and  of  impaction  of  the  stomach. 

The  prevalence  of  anthrair  in  Great  Britain,  G.  T.  Brown  {Jour.  Roy.  Agl.  Soc. 
England,  mr.  S,  5  {1894),  No.  IS,  pp,  26S-271). 

The  occnrrence,  diagnosis,  and  preventive  and  remedial  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis in  animals,  II,  III,  and  IV.  G.  SciineidemCiil  {FUhling's  landw.  Zig,,  43  {1894), 
No.  14,  pp,  448-454;  No.  15,  pp.  461-406;  No.  17,  pp.  5.35-532).— PopuhiT. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  trichina,  Ckkfontaine  {Arch.  Biol.  13,  No.  1,  p, 
1^5;  aha.  in  Centbl.  Bali.  «.  Var.,  16  {1894),  7,  pp.  311,  312). 

Milk  fever,  O.  Thesex  {TUUkr.  norake  Landbr.,  1  {1894), pp.  179-186). 

The  Bhakha  plant  (Indigofera  cordifolia)  and  its  effects  on  cattle,  J.  Indraji 
{Jour.  Bombay  Nat.  Hiat.  Soc,  8  {1894),  No.  3,  pp.  444-4^7).— Description  of  plant 
and  notes  on  cases  of  diarrhea  in  ruminants  supposed  to  be  caused  by  it. 

A  disease  of  ring  doves,  E.  Leclaincue  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  8  {1894),  No.  7,  pp. 
490-494).  — Inoculation  experiments  with  bacteria  found  in  diseased  ring  doves. 

Borne  biological  variations  of  Pneumobacillus  liquefaciens  bovis,  S.  Arloing 
iCompt.  Bend,,  119  {1894),  No,  3,  pp.  g08-ilO).—A  discussion  of  2  varieties  of  this 
organism. 
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TeBt  of  cream  separators,  H.  H.  Wing  {New  York  Cornell  Sta, 
Bui.  66j  pp,  161-174,  pi,  1), — In  connection  with  the  dairy  school,  tests 
were  made  of  the  following  separators:  Sharpies  Standard  Russian, 
Victoria,  I)e  Laval  Alpha  Xo.  1,  De  Laval  Alpha  Baby  No.  3,  Columbia 
No.  1,  Butter  Accumulator,  and  United  States  Ex  tractor- Separat  or  Xo. 
3.  The  working  of  the  Sharpies  Imperial  Russian  Separator  was  also 
observed  at  a  factory  where  it  was  in  operation.  The  capacity  of  the 
separator  was  observed  in  each  case,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim 
milk  was  determined  gravimetrically.  All  the  runs  were  short,  espe- 
cially for  the  machines  of  larger  capacity,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
accurately  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  machines.  In  addition  to  tests 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  separators,  determinations  were  made  by  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  university  of  the  power  required  for  run- 
ning the  difierent  separators.    A  summary  of  the  results,  showing  the 
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nnmber  of  runs,  the  capacity,  tlie  percentage  of  fat  iu  the  skim  milk, 
and  the  power  required  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Summary  of  testa  of  separators. 


Kind  of  aeparator. 


Sharpies  Standard  Rnshian 

Sharpies  Imperial  Kussian  ^ 

Victoria  (75  gal.) , . . 

De  Laval  Alpha  Ko.  1 

De  Laval  Baoy  No.  3 

Columbia  No.  1 

Butter  Accumalator  * 

United  States  Bxtractor-Sepa- 
rator* 


1 
Nura- !  Fat  con- 

Bated 

Sepa- 

rate<l  per 

hour  in 

berof  jtentakim 

capacity 

runs.  I    milk. 

per  hour. 

efficiency 
teat. 

Sei 
rated  pei 


I 


?pa-    , 

1(1  per  I    Horse 
hourm   '  power  po- 
po"wer      quired, 
test. 


Per  cent. 

Poundt.  ! 

0.29 

1,200 

0.20 

2,000 

0.19 

625 

0.10 

2,000 

0.17 

600 

0.1.3 

300 

0.13 

600 

0.12 

600 

Estimat- 
ed horse 
power  re- 
quired to 
separate 
1,000  Iba. 
per  boax. 


>  Knn  as  separator. 


**  [Sharpies  Standard  Russian  separator]  is  extremely  simple  and  easily  run. 
Taking  care  that  the  boiler  pressure  was  always  20  to  40  lbs.  aboyethe  required 
pressure  upon  the  turbine  we  found  that  the  speed  of  the  bowl  was  very  uniform. 
No  difficulty  was  had  iu  gettinjg  cream  of  any  desired  thickness,  and  the  cream  came 
from  the  machine  smoothly  and  uniformly  and  several  degrees  cooler  than  the  milk 
entered. 

*'  On  scarcely  any  occasion  was  [the  De  Laval  Alpha  separator]  run  to  its  full  capac- 
ity. This  was  not  duo  to  inability  to  get  the  milk  through  the  machine,  but  largely 
to  the  shortness  of  the  runs.  ..."  On  the  occasion  where  1,800  to  1,900  lbs.  of  milk 
were  i;un  through,  there  was  no  more  fat  in  the  skim  milk  than  when  a  less  amount 
was  run.  In  the  four  highest  runs  the  average  amount  of  milk  separated  per  hour 
was  1,800  lbs.  with  0. 11  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk.  In  the  four  smalleist  runs  the 
amount  of  milk  separated  per  hoar  was  1,150  lbs.,  with  also,  0.11  per  cent  of  fat  in 
the  skim  milk.  .  .  .  The  character  of  the  cream  as  to  density  and  consistency  was 
also  all  that  could  be  desired. 

*'[De  Laval  Baby  No.  3],  so  far  as  condition  of  cream  and  other  details  of  operation 
were  conceincil,  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  .  .  . 

''The  peculiarity  of  [the  Columbian]  is  that  the  bowl  is  made  of  aluminum  and  is 
much  lighter  than  other  bowls  of  the  same  capacity.  It  delivered  the  cream  in  very 
good  condition  and  at  a  temperature  lower  by  several  degrees  thai\  the  milk  entered, 
but  it  w  as  not  found  possible  to  get  cream  of  a  greater  fat  content  than  18  per  cent 
without  materially  increasing  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk.  Wo  are 
informed  by  the  manufacturers  that  this  difficulty  has  been  obviated  in  the  machines 
now  made,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  test.  .  .  . 

'•[The  butter  accumulator]  worked  perfectly  satisfactorily  as  a  separator  in  all 
respects,  except  that  a  very  heavy  cream  could  not  be  obtained  without  cutting  down 
the  capacity.  [The  fat  content  of  the  cream  ranged  from  11  to  22  per  cent.]  .  .  . 
In  the  case  of  the  other  machines  .  .  .  the  fat  in  the  cream  ran  uniformly  between  25 
per  cent  and  30  per  cent. 

**We  have  also  used  the  accumulator  as  a  butter  machine  [but]  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  uniformly  so  good  results  in  texture  of  butter,  mainly,  we  think 
because  of  the  extremely  delicate  adjustment  of  the  inflow  that  is  necessary.  .  .  . 

"The  operation  of  the  extractor-separator  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  all 
respects  so  far  as  mechanical  operation  and  condition  of  cream  were  concerned.  .  .  . 

**  [In  regard  to  the  amount  of  power  required]  the  above  results  show  a  somewhat 
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surpriging  variation  in  the  mechanical  efficiencies  of  the  separators  tested.  The 
power  required  to  drive  two  of  the  machines  [the  Baby  and  Victoria  separators]  of 
not  very  different  capacities,  is  seen  to  be  0.15  and  1.95  horsepower,  respectively,  a 
variation  large  enough  to  arouse  a  suspicion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  were 
it  not  that  the  other  tests  show  a  gradation  in  power  required  between  these  two 
values. 

''The  friction  of  the  machine  is  seen  to  absorb  in  each  case  the  major  portion  of  the 
power  expended,  while  the  actual  work  in  separating  the  milk  appears  to  be  roughly 
proportional  to  the  weight  separated.  The  work  done  in  separating  is  about  0.07 
horse  power  per  1,000  lbs.  per  hour. 

"A  noteworthy  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  test  is,  that  the  geared  form  of 
separator  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  belted  form.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
slipping  of  the  beltb  at  the  high  speed  used.  Much  work  is  also  absorbed  in  bending 
the  belt  as  it  passes  around  the  small  pulleys. 

*^  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  two  machines  in  which  rope  belts  were  used  were 
considerably  more  efficient  than  the  one  in  which  a  leather  belt  was  employed 
between  the  intermediate  and  the  machine." 

The  Babcock  test  as  a  basis  for  payment  in  cream-gathering 
creameries,  A.  L.  Winton  and  A.  W.  Ogden  {Connecticut  State  8ta. 
Bui,  119 J  pp.  24^  fig,  4,pL  1). — This  is  an  account  of  tests  of  the  present 
method  of  paying  for  cream  in  cream-gathering  creameries  by  the  space 
as  compared  with  paying  for  it  on  the  basis  of  its  composition  as  shown 
by  the  Babcock  test.  The  practice  of  patrons  of  these  creameriesis  to  set 
their  milk  in  deep,  Submerged  cans  which  are  skimmed  by  the  cream- 
gatherer,  who  reads  off  the  number  of  spaces  of  cream  on  the  cans  before 
skimming.  Payment  is  made  by  the  space  without  regard  to  composi- 
tion. The  cream  furnished  by  ea€h  of  the  patrons  of  4  cream-gather- 
ing creameries  was  sampled  and  tested  and  a  record  made  of  the 
number  of  spaces  furnished.  From  these  data  and  the  ruling  price  for 
cream  per  space,  the  calculations  were  made  of  tlie  value,  according  to 
test  and  according  to  the  old  method,  of  the  cream  furnished  by  each 
patron.  The  unfairness  of  the  old  system  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  cream  collected  contained  all  the  way  from  7.25  to  24.5  per  cent  of 
fat;  and  that  from  4.72  to  11.72  spaces  of  cream  were  required  to  make 
lib.  of  butter. 

"  Even  when  the  directions  of  the  makers  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  creamery 
manager  are  closely  followed  the  cream  raised  from  the  milk  of  odo  and  the  same 
herd,  which  is  fed,  handled,  and  milked  as  umformly  as  possible,  will  yet  show  mod- 
erate differences  in  the  quantity  of  butter-fat  present  per  space  from  day  to  day. 

''The  time  which  elapses  from  the  setting  to  the  skimming  of  the  milk  has  consid- 
erable effect  on  the  number  of  spaces  gathered.  For  a  certain  time  after  setting, 
the  depth  of  the  cream  layer  and  the  number  of  spaces  increase;  then  follows  a 
period  during  which  the  number  of  spaces  slowly  decrease,  on  account  of  the 
coalescence  of  the  fat  particles^  but  the  per  cent  of  butter- fat  and  w^ith  it  the  value 
of  the  cream  for  butter-making  is  nevertheless  all  the  while  increasing. 

**  But  when  the  prescribed  method  of  setting  is  not  closely  followed  by  a  part  of  the 
patrons  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  space  become  so  large  as  to  work  great 
injustice  to  other  patrons  and  generally  to  those  who  are  producing  the  most  and 
the  best  cream.'' 

The  station  has  worked  out  a  system  for  paying  for  the  cream  by  the 
Babcock  test,  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  creami^iyz^ythis  State. 
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This  system  and  the  method  of  sampling  and  testing  the  cream  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated.  It  is  in  brief  as  follows:  The  cream 
skimmed  by  each  patron  is  weighed  by  the  cream-gatherer,  w  ho  also 
takes  a  sample,  by  means  of  a  sampling  tube,  accurately  representing 
the  entire  cream  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  its  quality.  A  composite 
sample  is  made  of  each  patron's  cream  gathered  from  day  to  day,  which 
is  kept  from  curdling  by  adding  bichromate  of  potash,  and  is  finally 
tested  by  the  Babcock  method. 

From  the  total  weight  of  cream  gathered  and  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  it 
the  actual  weight  of  butter-fat  furnished  by  each  patron  is  determined 
and  placed  to  his  credit.    Spaces  are  not  taken  into  account. 

Alkaline  tablets  for  testing  the  acidity  of  cream,  E.  H.  Far- 
RiNGTON  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui  33,  pp.  399,  400).— This  refers  to  a  matter  of 
detail  in  testing  the  acidity  of  cream  by  means  of  alkaline  tablets,  as 
described  in  Bulletin  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  83).  It  is  sug- 
gested that  5  tablets  be  dissolved  in  water  in  a  50  cc.  graduated  cyl- 
inder, and  the  solution  added  to  25  cc.  of  cream  until  there  is  a  perma- 
nent pinkish  color.  The  quantity  required  indicates  the  acidity  of  the 
cream.  The  tablets  are  composed  of  defiuite  quantities  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  phenolphthalein. 

Experiments  in  churning  cream  with  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  HiTTCHER  (Milch.  Ztg.,  23  (1894),  No.  27,  pp.  425'i27).— 
Mention  was  recently  made  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  167)  of  a  method  patented 
in  Germany  of  souring  cream  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  ripen  by  fermentation.  To  test  the  value  of 
the  method,  26  trials  were  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fleischmann, 
between  March  21  and  May  26.  The  fresh  separator  cream  was  cooled 
and' run  directly  into  a  vat,  where  it  was  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
until  it  had  the  desired  acidity  (to  the  taste).  The  amount  added  was 
regulated  wholly  by  tlie  acid  taste,  but,  on  an  average,  5.5  cc.  of  acid 
(containing  27.6  per  cent  HCl)  was  added  per  liter  of  cream.  After 
thorough  stirring,  the  cream  was  churned  without  delay.  As  the  cream 
as  it  came  from  the  separator  had  a  temperature  of  CO  to  70^  C.,  and 
was  consequently  pasteurized,  trials  were  made  with  other  cream  not 
pasteurized,  and  3  trials  were  made  with  cream  which  was  24  hours 
old.    About  300  lbs.  of  cream  was  taken  for  each  trial. 

The  time  required  for  churning  depended  largely  on  the  speed,  but 
averaged  about  26  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  about  50  to  60^  C. 
More  time  was  required  for  the  creg^m  24  hours  old  than  for  that  fresh. 
There  was  no  difference  between  i)asteurized  and  nonpa^teurized  cream. 
The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  varied  from  0.23  to  0.72  and 
averaged  0.51  per  cent.  From  96.18  to  99.21  i)er  cent  of  the  fat  in  the 
cream  was  recovered  in  the  butter,  with  an  average  for  all  the  trials  of 
98.07  per  cent.  The  butter  worked  once  averaged  13.85 per  cent  of  water, 
and  worked  twice  and  salted  11.87  per  cent.  In  20  cases  out  of  the  26 
trials  the  butter  as  it  was  taken  from  the  churn  was  in  normal  condition, 
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and  in  the  remaining  cases  it  was  oily  or  very  finely  granulated.  Deter- 
mination of  casein  in  6  samples  of  butter  showed  from  0.62  to  0.67  per 
<5ent,  which  is  not  considered  higher  than  that  in  ordinary  butter. 

In  taste  the  butter  could  hardly  be  told  from  other  butter  by  experts, 
although  some  remarked  the  lack  of  the  aroma  characteristic  of  sour- 
cream  butter.    Its  keeping  qualities  can  not  be  pronounced  upon  yet. 

The  buttermilk  had  a  sour  taste  and  was  easily  distinguished  from 
ordinary  buttermilk.    As  a  rule,  it  was  not  as  well  liked. 

The  method  is  believed  by  the  author  to  possess  certain  advantages 
and  to  be  worthy  of  trial.  It  has  been  adopted  at  the  creamery  where 
the.  above  tests  were  made. 

The  artificial  Bouring  of  cream,  H.  Hoft  (Milch  Ztg.,  23  {189i), 
No.  29j  pp.  464y  465). — ^^This  article,  like  the  preceding,  deals  with  the 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  souring  cream.  The  trials  were  made  in 
much  the  same  way,  except  that  the  acid  was  added  until  the  cream 
had  an  acidity  of  70°  (Thorner).  No  data  are  given  as  to  the  losses  in 
churning.  The  taste  and  general  qualities  of  the  butter  were  not 
affected  by  the  use  of  the  acid,  but  the  taste  of  the  buttermilk  was 
injured.  This  was  corrected  in  a  measure  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
(100  gm.  to  100  liters  of  buttermilk)  and  some  skim  milk. 

It  is  cautioned  that  only  pure  acid  should  be  used,  as  crude  hydro- 
chloric acid  contains  arsenic.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  butter. 

Effect  of  milk  on  cholera  bacilli,  W.  Hesse  (Ztschr.  Hyg.j  17 
{1894),  p.  238;  abs.  in  Ghem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  No.  52,  Repert.yp.  163).— A 
long  series  of  experiments  leads  the  author  to  state  that  fresh,  uncooked 
cows'  milk  is  not  a  medium  for  the  growth  of  cholera  germs,  as  when 
introduced  into  it  they  die  in  about  12  hours  at  room  temperature, 
and  in  about  6  to  8  hours  in  the  breeding  oven.  He  believes  this  is 
not  due  to  an  acidity  of  the  milk  or  to  the  presence  of  other  germs. 
Milk  which  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  live  steam  for  3  hours  or 
more  was  also  not  a  good  medium  for  cholera,  but  that  treated  for  a 
short  time  was  found  to  be. 

Concerning  the  behavior  of  cholera  germs  in  milk,  H.  Weigm  Ann 
{MUch  Ztff.,  23  {1894),  No.  31,  pp.  49 1-4 93). —The  aujbhor  discusses  this 
question  in  the  light  of  the  data  at  hand,  including  Hesse's  studies 
mentioned  above,  and  some  additional  experiments  of  his  own.  His 
experience  confirms  that  of  Hesse  that  raw  milk  is  not  a  good  nutritive 
medium  for  the  growth  of  cholera  bacilli,  and  he  finds  that  the  length  of 
time  they  are  able  to  live  in  it  depends  upon  the  numbers  in  which  they 
are  present.  He  still  believes  that  there  is  danger  from  cholera  infection 
through  milk,  although  he  regards  the  danger  as  much  less  than  was 
formerly  believed  to  exist. 

A  study  of  organisms  found  in  sterilized  milk  (R.  Soc,  Ital.  Igien.y  16  {1894" 
No.  1;  aba.  in  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  -26  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  54S-547). 
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The  relation  of  the  color  of  milk  to  its  fat  content,  N.  Jrnskn  {Malkerei 
Tidende,  7  (2894);  Nord,  MejeH  lidn,,  9  {1894),  p,  284), 

EzhaustivenesB  of  churning;  cream,  E.  H.  Farrington  {Amer.  Agr,y  1894,  ^»9't 
p.  426). — Suggestions  as  to  the  temperature  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  get  best 
results  in  churning  different  kinds  of  cream.  It  is  claimed  ''that  within  certain 
limits  the  thickness  of  the  cream  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  churned  have 
more  influence  on  the  ezhaustiveness  of  churning  than  does  the  acidity  or  sourness 
of  the  cream/' 

Milk  testing  and  payment  for  milk  \>j  results,  C.  C.  Lance  (Melbourne:  Itiker- 
IMgh  4-  Bayne,  2d  ed.;  noticed  in  Chem,  News,  10  {1894),  No,  1809,  p.  47), 

Some  recent  methods  and  apparatus  for  the  examination  of  the  fat  content 
of  milk  by  means  of  centrifugal  force,  J.  Sebelien*  (Norsk  Landmandsblad,  IS 
(1894),  pp.  219-233). 

Babcock's  milk  test,  F.  H.  Wkrenskiold  (S^orsk  Lanimandshlad,  IS  (1894), pp.  263, 


Certified  tests  of  dairy  cows,  G.  E.  Morrow  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  33,  p,  400).— The 
station  offers  to  supervise  tests  of  dairy  herds  in  the  State  under  certain  conditions, 
which  are  stated. 

Preservation  of  milk  for  purposes  of  analysis,  M.  KChn  (Molk.  Ztg,,  8  (1894), 
No,  24,  p.  354), — Trials  were  made  with  borax,  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  fluorin 
compounds,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  Of  the  fluorin  compounds  the  sodium  fluorid 
was  the  most  promising.  The  bichromate  was  satisfactory,  especially  when  the 
milk  was  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Test  of  milk  by  pressure,  R.  Lez^^,  and  E.  Hilsont  {Jonr.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  SO 
(1894),  ser.  5,  No,  4,  pp.  178-180).— Tests  principally  of  the  relation  of  pressure  to 
coagulation. 

The  milk  supply  of  Berlin,  B.  Martin  y  (Berlin :  DeuU  Landw,  GeselL,  1894,  pp,  18, 
map  1). — Gives  statistics  as  to  the  supply  of  Berlin  >vith  milk,  the  source  of  the 
supply,  and  a  map  showing  the  amounts  of  milk  brought  by  rail  from  different 
directions. 

The  importance  of  bacteriology  in  cheese-making,  F.  J.  Herz  (Jbs,  in  Chem. 
Zig.y  18  (1894),  No.  44,  Eepert.,p.  145), 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions  (Tidskr,  Landtmdn,  15  (1894), pp.  170,  77/).— Butter 
exhibitions  were  held  in  Malmu  February  19,  1894,  and  in  Gothenburg  January  22 
and  February  12,  1894.  Fifty-five  creameries  and  private  dairies  took  part  in  the 
first-mentioned  exhibition  and  47  in  the  last  one.  The  average  scoring  of  the  butter 
on  u  scale  of  12  points  and  the  water  content  of  the  butter  were  as  follows: 

Scoring  and  water  content  of  butter  exhibited. 


Average 
for  an. 

Scoring  of  butter. 

1  Cooperfl- 
Private  ;      tive 
dairy.    '    cream- 

..       i   "':■  . 

Pointe.  1    Points. 
12.2            11.4 
11.2            10.6 
11.6            11.5 

Water  content  of  buttor. 

Proprie- 
tary 
cream- 
ery. 

Average. 

Percent. 
14.64 
18.47 
13.29 

Highest.    Lowest. 

Maliuo 

Points. 
11.3 
10.9 
11.4 

Points. 
]l..S 
10.6 
11.2 

Percent.    Percent, 
17.65           1L53 

(Tothcnburir 

20.22 
15.66 

10.62 

Do 

10.38 

XECHNOLOOT. 


— F.    W.    WOLL. 


Studies  on  alcoholic  fermentation,  N.  von  Chudiakow  (Landw,  Jahrb,,  23,  No. 
and  3,  pp,  391-534), 

The  temperature  of  fermentation  in  Algeria,  J.  Duoast  (Agr,  Prat,  68  (1894), 
«.  35,  pp.  315-330). — An  article  on  the  best  temperature  for  wine-making._;v  IC 
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Mannitic  fermentation  of  wlneif  in  Sicily,  G.  Basile  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr,  Ital.,  26 
(1894),  No.  5 J  pp.  451-497), — A  study  of  the  coDditions  nuder  which  it  occurs,  with 
analyses  of  wines. 

The  use  of  selected  yeasts  in  wine-making,  C.  Fabie  {CompL  Bend.,  119 
{1894),  Xo.  6,  pp.  S7S-375). — These  yeasts  produce  fine  wines  only  when  U8e<l  in 
must  prepared  ft'om  g^rapes  thoroughly  acclimated  in  the  regiou  from  which  the 
y easts  are  derived. 

The  oxidation  of  beer  wort,  P.  Petit  {Compt.  Rend.,  119  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  S42, 
S4S). 

Cost  of  sugar  production  in  British  Guiana  {Sugar  Cane,  1894,  pp.  4S5-4.V). 

Indian  tanning  materials,  D.  Hooper  {.inter.  Jour.  Pharm.,  24  {1894),  No.  8,  pp. 
377). — The  percentages  of  fannln  in  63  tanning  plants  are  given. 

Progress  in  tanning  and  in  tanning  materials,  J.  Passler  {Chem.  Zig.,  18  {1894), 
No.  63,  pp.  1240-1245). 

Improvements  in  the  sulphuric  acid  Industry,  P.  de  Boissien  {Bui.  Soc.  Chem. 
Paris,  11-12  {1894),  No.  14,  pp.  726-729,  figs.  2).— A.  discussion  of  Barbier's  apparatus. 

Central  American  rubber  {Roy.  Bot.  Card.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.  No.  23,  pp.  282- 
287). — Descriptive  notes  and  popular  information  are  given  regarding  the  Central 
American  rubber,  CasiiUoa  elastica. 

AGRICULTURAL  EKGIKEERIHO. 

Amonnt  of  "water  to  be  used  in  irrigation,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah 
8ta.  BuL  20^ pp.  1-13), — Experiiirents  with  graiu,  commenced  in  1890  and 
reported  on  in  Bulletin  24  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  414),  were  contin- 
ued in  1893  on  wheat,  and  for  comparison  similar  experiments  on  tim- 
othy were  also  carried  out.  On  the  wheat  water  was  applied  at  rates 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  soil  to  depths  of  4, 3  J,  2^,  2,  li,  and  f  ft.,  and  on 
timothy  at  the  first  five  of  these  rates.  The  data  tabulated  and  dis- 
cussed include  the  chemical  composition  of  the  water  applied  and  the 
drainage  collected  in  each  case;  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  depths 
of  1,  2,  and  3  in.,  and  of  the  air  above  the  soil  at  heights  of  3,  6,  and 
12  in.;  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  at  depths  of  2  and  8  in,  from  4 
to  16  days  after  irrigation,  and  the  yield  of  crops.  The  results  are 
thus  summarized: 

"(1)  The  plants  on  soil  saturated  to  the  depth  of  1^  ft.  gave  a  better  crop  of  grain 
than  those  on  soil  receiving  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water. 

''(2)  For  timothy,  the  plats  saturated  2\  ft.  deep  gave  the  best  results. 

''(3)  Soils  remove  most  of  the  solids  from  water  applied  beyond  soil  saturation. 

''(4)  The  water  that  does  escape  from  soils  by  leaching  is  richer  in  the  elements 
of  fertility  than  before  it  entered,  the  amount  so  escaping,  however,  being  so  small 
that  the  total  contains  but  a  fraction  of  the  solids  applied. 

"(5)  Where  water  applied  is  small  in  amount,  the  temperature  grows  higher  and 
higher  on  decreasing  amounts. 

''(6)  Water  applied  to  our  gravelly  soils  appears  to  evaporate  inside  o^  12  days." 

Mulching.  J.  W.Sanborn  ({7<a^  Sta.  Bui.  31,  PP-  7-^5).— The  resulte  of  exper- 
iments on  potatoes  of  mulching  irrigated  and  unirrigated  plats  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  mulches  for  reducing  the  amount  of  irrigation  required  are  imported  in  tables.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  ''experiment  was  laid  out  on  a  section  where  the  rock 
subsoil  comes  near  the  surface,  the  results  have  been  disappointing,  and  in  fact  A 

practically  valueless."  ^-^  t  m 
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A  proposed  formula  for  white  pine  posts,  J.  H.  Stan  wood  (Tec/i.  Quart,  7 
{1894) J  No,  ly  pp,  66-69.)— FoTmnlas  and  tables  giving  strength  for  timbers  of  differ- 
ent sizes. 

On  the  application  of  electric  plants  on  farms  (Tidskr,  Landokon.j  IS  {1894), 
pp,  365-382), — Committee  report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  "of  Deimiark. 

Agricultural  implements,  A.  Drbains  {Xanies:  1894). —  The  implements  dis- 
cussed in  this  volume  are  cultivators,  harrows,  rollers,  manure  spreaders,  and  seeders. 

Tests  of  harvesters,  E.  Giesrler  {Deut.  landw.  Prease,  SI  {1894),  No.  60,  pp.  585, 
586). — A  record  of  draft,  width  of  cut,  and  height  of  stubble,  for  4  machines,  with 
notes  ou  character  of  work. 

A  test  of  binding  twine,  Ringlkmann  \Jonr,  Agr.  Prat.,  58  {1894),  No.  £9,  pp. 
86-88). — A  report  of  breaking  tests  of  twine  made  of  henf^,  Jute,  manila,  and  ramie. 

Experiments  with  plows  at  Nancy,  France,  I,  Rinolemann  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
58  {1894),  No.  SO,  pp.  125-lSO,  figs.  6).— A  study  of  the  draft  of  plows  with  2  shares 
and  of  subsoil  and  riding  plows. 

A  fruit-packing  house  {Fla.  Farmer  and  Frvit  Grower,  n.  ««•.,  6  {1894),  No.  S3,  pp. 
515^  516,  figs.  2). — Illustrated  description  and  plan  of  a  house  for  the  commercial 
packing'  of  fruits. 

Stack  frame  for  curing  and  storing  cowpeahay,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby 
{Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  73-78,  jig.  1). — Description  of  a  permanent  device  for  this 
purpose. 

STATISTICS. 


Bulletins  of  Arkansas  Station  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  !S7,  pp.  84,  85). —A  list  of  the 
bulletins  published  by  the  station  since  July,  1891,  with  the  subjects  treated. 

Reports  of  director  and  of  treasurer  of  Kentucky  Station  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt. 
1890,  pp.  ()-«?).  —Brief  remarks  by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station,  and  a  report 
by  the  treasurer  for  the  iiHcal  year  ending  June  30,  1890. 
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NOTES. 


Illinois  Station. — G.  E.  Morrow's  resignation  of  his  positions  in  the  Station  and 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois  took  effect  September  1.  E.  H. 
Farrington  has  resigned  as  chemist  of  the  station  to  accept  the  position  of  associate 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mississippi  Station. — E.  R.  Lloyd  has  been  made  assistant  director,  vice  W.  h, 
McGee,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  South  Carolina  Station.  W.  R.  Perkins  h<is 
been  appointed  assistant  chemist,  vice  L.  G.  Patterson,  resigned;  and  J.  S.  Moore 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  director. 

Nebraska  Station. — Special  work  is  being  done  by  Prof.  O.  V.  P.  Stout,  of  the 
university,  in  gauging  the  streams  of  the  State;  in  collecting  data  relative  to  the 
water  supply  of  the  State  for  irrigation,  (1)  in  the  streams  and  (2)  in  the  uuderflow; 
and  in  investigating  the  means  for  getting  the  water  upon  the  land  cheaply  and 
effectively. 

Nkw  York  Cornell  Station.— Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  is  no  longer  deputy  director 
and  secretary  of  this  station,  but  he  still  holds  his  position  as  experiment  station 
worker. 

Ohio  Station. — A  barn  covering  about  10,000  square  feet,  a  tool  house,  and  a 
dairy  house  are  being  built  at  the  station.  Miss  B.  E.  Wildman  has  resigned  her 
position  as  bursar  to  the  station  aud  treasurer  to  the  board  of  control,  and  P.  A. 
Hinman,  of  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  her  successor.  W.  G.  Harry,  recently  a 
student  in  the  dairy  school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  dairy- 
man in  the  station. 

Utah  Station. — J.  A.  Widtsoe  has  been  appointed  station  chemist. 

Washington  Station.— A  silo  with  a  capacity  of  65  tons  has  just  been  finished, 
and  a  brick  root  house  with  an  implement  room  in  the  second  story  and  a  greenhouse 
16  by  100  feet  are  now  being  constructed.  Extensive  experiments  are  being  carried 
out  in  feeding  hogs  with  wheat.  The  preliminary  results  of  analyses  of  samples  of 
sugar  beets  grown  in  the  State  are  very  satisfactory. 

American  Forestry  Association.— This  association  held  its  Summer  meeting  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  August  22.  Prof.  Smock,  State  geologist  of  New  Jersey,  read  a 
paper  on  the  forests  of  that  State  and  J.  Gifford  read  one  on  forest  fires  in  the  same 
State  and  the  methods  of  their  prevention.  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Station,  gave  the  results  of  his  personal  observations  on  the  destructive  effects  oi 
drying  winds  and  the  protection  to  crops  afforded  by  woodlands  and  wind-breaks. 
Mr.  Putnam,  of  Wisconsin,  in  treating  of  Western  pine  timber  lands  proposed  the 
establishment  of  State  reservations  in  Wisconsin  by  the  cession  on  the  part  of  the 
lumbermen  of  pine  lands  which  have  been  cut  over  by  them.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  petrified  forests  of  Arizona  was  given  by  H.  C.  Hovey,  with  lantern  slide  illus- 
trations. These  forests,  it  seems,  are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Hovey 
urged  that  they  should  be  acquired  by  the  Government  and  preserved. 

The  Association  improved  the  occasion  to  reiterate  its  views  iu  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  forests,  and  passed  a  resolution  commending  the  action 
of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  recent 
session  of  Congress  in  urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
timber  lands.  This  bill,  which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  put  upon  its  passage, 
not  only  provides  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  reservations  and  othor  public 
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forebts  from  the  depredations  of  thieves  and  other  injuries,  but  admits  under  proper 
restrictions  the  fullest  use  of  the  timber  thereon  for  the  benefit  of  those  needing  it 
for  building  and  other  purposes. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission  the  Associatien 
at  the  close  of  its  meeting  in  Brooklyn  made  an  excursion  to  the  region  of  the 
White  Mountains,  where  the  forest  conditions  of  that  region  were  carefully  observed 
and  public  meetings  were  held  in  a  number  of  places,  in  which  the  objects  and 
results  of  rational  forestry  were  discussed. 

Personal  MENTioN.T-The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  Landwiriachaftlicher 
Fersuchs  Staiionen :  Prof.  H.  Birner,  for  many  years  director  of  the  experiment  station 
at  Regenwalde  in  Prussia,  died  April  19,  18d4,  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

Prof.  Emil  von  Wolff,  of  the  tiohenheim  Station,  will  retire  from  active  service 
October  1,  after  iO^  years  of  labor  at  Hohenheim.  He  is  now  iu  his  seventy-sixth 
year. 

Dr.  E.  GUntz,  director  of  the  Danzig  Station^  has  resigned  his  position,  and  Dr.  C. 
Pingel,  an  assistant,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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Vol,  VI.  No.  4. 


The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  the  first  number 
of  a  quarterly  publication^  .which  is  entitled  the  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Apiculture.  This  journal  will  contain  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  colonies  and  abroad,  accounts  of  investiga- 
tions at  experiment  stations  and  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  notices  of  innovations  in  the  system  of  cultivation  and 
of  improvements  in  methods  of  marketing  and  distributing,  not^s  on 
crop  prospects  in  different  countries,  descriptions  of  insects,  fungi,  and 
other  farm  pests,  and  especially  agricultural  statistics.  The  material 
in  the  first  number  is  grouped  under  nineteen  chapters,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  toabstractsof  parliamentary  publications  dealing  with  agricul- 
ture. Tliis  journal,  like  other  official  publications  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  placed  on  sale,  the  price  for  each  number  being  six- 
pence.   Advertisements  are  also  admitted  as  in  private  journals. 

Now  that  the  low  price  of  wheat  has  led  to  the  desire  for  reliable 
information  as  to  its  nutritive  value  for  farm  animals,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  digestibility  of  this  cereal. 
Analyses  o^  the  whole  and  different  parts  of  the  grain  are  quite 
numerous,  but  neither  the  compilations  of  digestion  coeflicients  of  Wolff, 
Kiihn,  Dietrich  and  Konig,  Jordan,  or  Lindsey  contain  any  coefficients 
for  wheat.  In  Dietrich  and  Konig's  extensive  work  on  composition  and 
digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs,  issued  in  1891,  the  relative  amounts  of 
digestible  components  are  computed  for  winter  and  summer,  and  for 
flinty  and  mealy  wheat.  Calculation  shows  that  the  following  coeffi- 
cients of  digestibility  were  used  in  computing  these  amounts:  Protein 
87,  fat  80,  nitrogen-free  extract  95,  and  fiber  55.8  per  cent.  The 
authors  state  that  in  the  ease  of  feeding  stuffs  whose  digestibility  is  as 
yet  undetermined  the  digestion  coefficients  for  other  feeding  stuffs  of 
similar  nature  and  composition  were  used.  But  the  above  coefficients 
for  wheat  do  not  correspond  to  those  for  any  other  cereal  or  for  corn. 
The  coefficient  for  protein  is  about  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  for 
barley,  corn,  or  oats.  The  figures  used  correspond  more  closely  to 
those  for  certain  leguminous  seeds.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  coeffi- 
cients for  rye,  which,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  wheat,  would  be  a 
helpful  guide.  In  calculating  the  digestible  nutrients  in  this  material 
Dietrich  and  Konig  use  the  same  coefficients  as  for  wheat.  The  tables 
giving  the  proportions  of  albuminoid  and  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  in 
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the  proteiu  show  that  in  wheat  88.8  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  exists  as 
albuminoids;  in  rye,  90.6  per  cent;  inbarley,  97.4  per  cent;  inoat«,94.2 
per  cent,  and  in  corn  93.3  per  cent,  indicating  codsiderable  difference 
between  the  protein  of  wheat  and  rye  and  of  barley,  oats,  and  com, 
which  may  not  be  without  effect  upon  its  nutritive  value. 

It  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  eminent  authorities  who  have  given 
us  this  ehiborate  and  painstaking  compilation  had  good  reason  for 
adopting  the  figures  used  for  wheat  and  rye,  but  in  theinterest  of  agricul- 
tural science  our  knowledge  should  be  more  definite  and  complete.  The 
value  of  wheat  as  a  food  for  nearly  all  kindfe  of  farm  animals  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  from  a  practical  standpoint.  But  the  method 
of  feeding  varies  greatly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  certainty 
the  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  which  a  wheat  ration  contains. 
What  is  now  needed  is  information  that  will  show  how  it  can  be  best 
compounded  into  rations  for  different  purposes,  and  for  this  purpose 
exact  knowledge  as  to  the  digestibility  of  its  constituents  is  essential. 

'  The  results  of  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  are  so  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation that  the  necessity  for  the  careful  statement  and  expla- 
nation of  such  experiments  is  increasingly  evident  to  every  thoughtful 
student  of  the  literature  of  agricultural  investigation.  The  difficulty 
of  making  suitable  reports  of  fertilizer  experiments  is  greatly  increased 
because  of  the  .eagerness  with  which  unscrupulous  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers  seize  upon  unguarded  or  incidental  statements  in  station 
publications  and  use  them  for  advertising  purposes  to  the  injury  of  the 
general  public  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  stations.  This  unwar- 
ranted use  of  station  publications  is  well  illustrated  by  the  circular  of 
a  fertilizer  dealer  recently  called  to  the  attention  of  this  Office,  in  which 
a  brief  statement  in  one  of  the  station  bulletins  regarding  the  beneficial 
effect  of  soft  Florida  phosphate  observed  in  a  single  experiment  on 
peas  was  distorted  into  an  '^official''  indorsement  of  a  "  natural  plant 
food"  fertilizer  composed  of  soft  phosphate  and  glauconit.  It  is  of 
course  impossible,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  to  entirely  prevent  such 
dishonest  practices,  but  it  will  be  wise  to  take  this  danger  into  consid- 
eration when  reporting  the  results  of  experiments,  and  guard  against 
unqualified  statements  which  may  be  caught  up  by  dishonest  individ- 
uals to  mislead  the  unwary,  with  the  result  of  casting  upon  the  stations 
the  odium  of  being  parties  to  the  fraud. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  as  the  influence  of  the 
station  increases  it  will  undoubtedly  be  more  and  more  imi)ortant  that 
all  officers  connected  with  these  institutions  shall  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  relations  with  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  or  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  might  in  anyway  compromise  the  stations. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  stations  do  wisely  in  publishing  any 
information  which,  though  it  may  be  of  temporary  advantage  to  farm- 
ers, can  be  construed  as  an  advertisement  of  private  interests. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 


The  eighth  animal  convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  lield  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  November  13-15,  1894,  the  sessions  being  held,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Cosmos  Club.  There  were  present 
about  100  delegates  and  visitors,  representing  agricultural  institutions 
in  37  States  and  Territories.  Several  institutions  were  represented  by 
trustees  or  members  of  boards  of  control,  in  addition  to  their  presidents 
or  directors. 

In  the  absence  of  President  S.  1).  Lee,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  kept 
away  by  illness  in  his  family,  Vice-President  Morrow,  of  Illinois,  pre- 
sided at  the  general  sessions. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee,  submitted  by  the  chairman, 
H.  E.  Alvord,  reviewed  the  work  of  the  committee  during  the  year  and 
called  attention  to  some  important  matters  which  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  convention. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  treasurer,  M.  A.  Scovell,  of  Kentucky,  showed  th® 
finances  of  the  association  to  be  in  good  condition,  a  large  majority 
of  the  institutions  entitled  to  membership  having  responded  to  the 
increased  assessment  ($15)  rendered  necessary  by  the  unusual  exj)enses 
of  the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Dairy  Test.  The 
assessment  for  the  present  year  is  fixed  at  $10,  as  heretofore. 

The  president's  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Vice-President 
Morrow.  He  discussed  in  a  thoughtful  manner  agricultural  instruc- 
tion and  investigation  at  the  institutions  represented  in  the  Association, 
and  made  numerous  suggestions  based  on  liis  experience  in  these  lines 
of  work. 

The  attention  of  the  convention  having  been  called  to  the  variation 
in  the  entrance  examinations  and  courses  of  study  in  difierent  agricul- 
tural colleges,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  (1.  W.  Atherton,  A.  W. 
Harris,  T.  F.  Hunt,  J.  M.  McBryde,  and  C.  S.  Murk  land,  was  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration  and  rei>ort  at  the 
next  annual  convention. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution,  providing  for  a  change  of  name 
of  the  Association,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  precipitated  a  lively 
discussion  which  brought  out  great  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  this 
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subject.  A  motiou  to  lay  the  matter  on  the  table  was  carried  by  ft 
hxrge  majority.  President  Silvester,  of  Maryland,  however,  brought 
up  the  subject  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  in  order  that  it  might  be  again 
laid  before  the  Association  at  its  next  annual  convention. 

The  discussion  in  connection  with  the  proposed  change  of  name  of 
the  Association  showed  a  rapidly-growing  interest  in  mechanical 
instruction  in  the  land-grant  colleges.  President  J.  K.  Patterson,  of 
Kentucky,  urged  the  necessity  for  increased  facilities  for  instruction  in 
this  lino,  and  maintained  that  the  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  largely 
represent  the  explosive  elements  of  our  society,  really  have  more  need 
of  education  than  the  more  conservative  far  mm  g  element.  A  thought- 
ful and  very  2)ractical  paper  on  mechanical  instruction  in  agricultural 
colleges,  by  W.  E.  Drake,  of  Rhode  Island,  presented  from  the  section 
on  mechanic  arts,  was  well  received. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Hoffman,  director  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  explained  to  the  convention  what  this 
institution  is  doing  for  the  colored  farmers  of  Alabama  in  the  way  of 
training  in  industrial  lines,  practical  advice  at  agricultural  conferences, 
and  moral  uplifting.  President  Broun,  of  the  Alabama  College,  highly 
commended  the  work  done  at  Tuskegee. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  I'.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  spoke  of  the 
need  of  imin'oved  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  and  of  the  desira- 
bility of  specializing  and  adapting  agricultural  training  to  the  varying 
needs  and  capacities  of  different  minds.  He  also  urged  the  necessity 
of  reducing  agricultural  instruction  to  a  pedagogic  system  like  that  fol- 
lowed in  philosophy,  language,  etc.;  and  commended  the  practice  of 
giving  fellowships  to  encourage  original  investigation  in  advanced 
lines. 

Dr.  A.  C.  True,  director  of  this  Oftlce,  briefly  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  Office  during  the  year.  He  also  suggested  some  ways  in  which  the 
management  of  the  experiment  stations  might  be  improved,  especially 
urging  that  each  station  should  be  conducted  as  a  unit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  executive  officer  with  full  powers  and  responsibility. 

The  cordial  invitation  of  Prof.  Dr.  Xobbe  to  workers  in  agricultural 
science  in  this  country  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  German  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Stations  was  acknowledged  in  an 
appreciative  resolution,  in  which  a  similar  invitation  was  extended  to 
members  of  the  German  association.  By  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Director  J.  A.  Meyers,  of  West  Virginia,  the  agricultural  institutions 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the 
conventions  of  the  Association. 

The  following  resolution,  drafted  by  Prof.  H.  C.  White,  of  Georgia, 
regarding  the  sui)ervision  of  expenditures  of  stations  receiving  Federal 
appropriations,  was  adopted  after  some  discussion: 

Reaolved,  That  thlH  AHsociatioii  heartily  appro vab  tht*  recent  legislation  by  Congress 
giving  the  Secretary  o(*  Agriculture  a  measure  of  superviHion  over  expenditures  of 
the  stations.  ^.g.,.^^^  ^^  k^kj^^ ic 
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JSesolved  further,  Tliat  this  Assoriatiou  indorses  the  scheme  of  linaucial  statement 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  will  approve  and  welcome  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  the  work  of  the  stations  hy  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  either  by 
personal  visitation  of  an  agent  of  the  Department  or  such  other  method  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  deem  most  etticient. 

Hou.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  attende<l  one  ol 
the  meetings  of  the  convention  and  delivered  a  brief  address,  in  wliicli 
he  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations.  He  urged  the  study  of  for 
estry  at  all  agricultural  colleges;  and  announced  his  intention  of  recom- 
mending^ to  Congrefis  an  increased  appropriation  to  each  experiment 
station  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  testing,  and  distributing  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.  In  a  resolution  introduced 
by  President  IL  H.  Goodell,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Association  prom- 
ised co<)peration  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  addressed 
the  conventiou  briefly,  referring  to  the  proposed  plans  of  the  Depart- 
ment relating  to  the  supervision  of  station  accounts,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  new  lines  of  investigation  undertaken  in  the  study  of  soils  and 
grasses,  for  which  new  divisions  have  been  created  in  the  Department. 
Statistics  were  presented  to  show  that  a  higher  i)ercentage  of  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Department  is  now  being  devoted  to  purely  scien- 
tific work  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Although  in*  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1894,  the  total  expenditures  in  the  Department  were 
about  $405,000  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  scientific  work  in  the  Department  was  only  $1 ,500  less.  The 
saving  had  therefore  been  made  in  administrative  work.  But  the 
figures  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  expenses 
of  this  feature  of  departmental  work,  its  efficiency  had  not  beenimpaired. 

Four  subjects  were  presented  by  the  section  on  agriculture  and  chem- 
istry for  discussion  in  general  session.  The  discussion  on  the  attitude 
of  agricultural  colleges  toward  university  extension  was  opened  by  Prof. 
E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  who  explained  the  courses  of  university 
extension  lectures  given  in  that  State.  There  are  G  lectures  each  on 
(1)  soils  and  crops,  (2)  feeding  of  i)lant8  fuse  of  fertilizers),  and  (3)  ani- 
mal nutrition.  During  the  past  year  these  lectures  were  delivered  in 
7  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  attendance  varied  from  26  to 
109,  the  average  being  GO.  Out  of  the  60,  22  took  the  regular  work  in 
connection  with  the  lecture  course.  It  was  found  that  those  who  began 
with  the  first  lecture  were  much  more  interested  than  those  who  started 
in  with  later  lectures,  ^len  of  25  years  and  older  *<  seemed  to  care 
very  little  except  to  hear  the  lectures  and  to  pick  up  information  for 
use  in  regular  work.''  The  lectures  therefore  appealed  principally  to 
young  men.  The  lectures  have  proved  of  great  value  in  stirring  up 
interest  and  in  bringing  young  men  to  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State. 
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The  subject  of  cooperation  of  stations  with  fanners'  organizations  in 
experiment  work  was  formally  discussed  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  F.  E.  Emery,  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Jenkins  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  of  adopting  a  plan  for  such  work  that  will  suit  all  cases, 
but  he  maintained  that  **  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  for  coopera- 
tion with  farmers'  institutes,  agricultural  societies,  or  granges  it  should 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  stations  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  farmers,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness of  the  stations,  and  also  to  accomplish  some  work  which  will  be 
of  scientific  value;  but  that  stations  should  not  undertake  any  work  at 
the  invitation  of  any  farmers'  organization  wliich  it  can  not  carry 
through  satisfactorily  and  completely.  We  have  had  a  little  expe- 
rience in  this  work  at  our  station,  and  I  consider  it  the  most  useful 
work  the  station  has  done,  and  not  devoid  of  distinct  and  permanent 
scientific  value.  Above  all,  it  has  been  of  use  to  the  farmers,  and  the 
value  of  any  station  is  in  the  usefiilness  of  its  work  to  the  everyday 
farmer." 

Mr.  F.  E.  Emery  described  the  work  done  by  the  North  Carolina 
Station  in  the  line  of  cooperative  experiments.  While  results  of  some 
permanent  value  had  been  obtained,  they  had  not  been  considered  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  continuation  of  such  experiments. 

President  J.  .Mills,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  briefly 
explained  the  work  in  this  line  carried  out  under  the  sui)ervision  of  his 
college.  This  had  been  principally  in  the  line  of  variety  tests  of  dif- 
ferent crops.  The  experiments  in  almost  every  case  were  under  the 
immediate  management  of  graduates  of  the  college,  and  had  proved 
very  successful  and  helpful  to  the  farmers  in  the  localities  where  they 
were  made. 

The  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  the  relation  of  the  stations 
thereto  was  presented  by  the  same  section  in  general  session,  and 
caused  a  lively  discussion,  which  was  led  by  Director  W.  A.  Henry,  of 
Wisconsin,  but  was  participated  in  very  generally  by  members  of  the 
Association.  It  was  shown  that  this  disease  is  very  widespread;  that 
tuberculin  has  proved  generally  satisfactory  as  a  diagnostic  agent;  and 
that  many  of  the  stations  are  giving  attention  to  the  subject  either 
by  experimenting  with  diseased  animals,  by  endeavoring  to  provide 
protection  to  consumers  of  dairy  products  in  the  enactment  of  wise 
sanitary  laws,  or  by  teaching  proper  methods  of  sterilizing  milk.  The 
following  resolution,  bearing  on  this  subject,  introduced  by  Prof.  W.  M. 
Hays,  of  Minnesota,  was  adopted  by  the  Association  : 

Resolredf  Thai  this  Association  recognizes  the  importance  of  controlling  and  pre- 
venting bovine  tuberculosis,  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  officers  of  the 
various  stations  should  use  all  legitimate  means  to  increase  and  perfect  provisions 
for  further  study  and  ex]»erimont  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  office  of  the  station  bulletin  pre- 
sented by  the  same  section  was  led  by  President  H.  H.  Goodell,  of 
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Massachusetts,  and  Director  M.  A.  Scovel],  of  Kentii(*ky.  President 
Goodell  pointed  out  that  **  there  shouhl  be  two  sets  of  bulletins;  the 
one  stripped  of  all  scientific  garb,  setting  forth  in  plain,  unvarnished 
language  such  facts  as  have  been  ascertained,  and  addressed  to  the  laity 
at  large;  and  the  other,  in  limited  edition,  addressed  only  to  the  scien- 
tific worker  and  putting  on  record  the  processes  by  which  results  have 
been  secured/' 

Prof.  Scovell  referred  to  the  need  of  carefully  explaining  terms  used 
in  reporting  results  of  investigations  in  bulletins  intended  for  popular 
distribution. 

Prof.  Hays  explained  to  the  Association  the  character  of  the  card 
index  of  agriculture  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  time,  and 
which  follows  the  same  general  plan  as  that  adopted  for  the  card  index 
of  this  Oftice;  and  suggested  the  desirability  of  securing  the  cooperation 
of  individual  members  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  this  work.  By  action  of  the  convention  this  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  consistingof  Messrs.  W.  M.  Hays,  H.  H.  Wing, 
and  C.  S.  Plumb,  for  consideration  and  report  at  the  next  annual  con- 
vention. 

The  question  of  military  e<]uipment  of  land-grant  colleges  was  dis- 
cu88e<l  both  in  the  section  on  college  work,  to  which  it  was  referred, 
and  in  general  session.  The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  sec- 
tion on  college  work,  were  approved  by  the  Association : 

Itesolred,  That  it  is  the  seuse  of  this  Association  tliat  the  executive  committee 
should  contiuue  its  eftbrts  to  secure  an  a])propriation  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing, 
under  restrictions,  students  in  our  land-grant  colleges  with  uniforms  and  such  other 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  more  complete  instruction  in  military  science 
and  tactics. 

Resolrrdf  That  the  section  on  college  work  reconnnends  to  the  general  session  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  War  Department  relative  to  the 
military  work  in  land-grant  colleges. 

Resolredf  That  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  secure  legislation  which 
shall  require  one  officer  of  the  Army  to  be  detailed  to  each  college  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  either  or  both  of  the  so-called  Morrill  nets  which  shall  request  it. 

The  conunittee  appointed  by  the  chair  in  conformity  with  these  reso- 
tions  consisted  of  Messrs.  H.  E.  Alvord,  A.  Q.  Holladay,  H.  II.  Goodell, 
:N.  D.  Fratt,  and  U.  W.  Silvester. 

The  proposed  section  on  station  work  eltected  a  temporary  organiza- 
tion, but  it  was  decided  by  the  convention  to  be  inexpediegt  to  make 
the  section  permanent. 

It  was  decided  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Association  as  to  choice  of  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  and  considerable  liiendly  rivalry  for  this  honor 
was  developed.  After  the  claims  of  a  number  of  places  had  been  duly 
presented  a  vote  was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  sentiment  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

After  voting  thanks  for  courtesies  received  and  passing  resolutions 
referring  unfinished  business  to  the  executive  committee  for  action  at 
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its  discretion,  instructing  this  committee  to  obtain  a  cast  and  receive 
subscriptions  for  the  bust  of  Senator  Morrill,'  and  providing  for  the 
editing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  one  of  the  most  earnest, 
interestiTig,  and  profitable  conventions  the  Association  has  ever  held 
adjounied. 

The  ofiBcera  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  foUowar 
President,  H.  E.  Alvord,  ol  Oklahoma;  vice-presidents,  A.  A.  Johnson 
of  Wyoming,  A.  Q.  Holladay  of  North  Carolina,  T.  B.  Comstock  of 
New  Mexico,  E.  B.  Craighead  of  South  Carolina,  and  O.  Clute  of 
Florida;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  H.  Washburn,  of  lihode  Island; 
bibliographer,  S.  W.  «Johnson,  of  Connecticut;  executive  committee, 
the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Junior  ex-])re8ident  (S.  D. 
Lee)  ex  officio^  H.  C.  White  of  Georgia,  M.  A.  Scovell  of  Kentucky, 
and  H.  P.  Armsby  of  Pennsylvania. 

SeHion  on  college  work. — Chairman,  A.  W.  Harris,  of  Maine;  vice- 
chairman,  J.  H.  Council,  of  Texas;  secretary,  H.  H.  Wing,  of  New 
York. 

Section  on  agriculture  and  chemistry, — Chairman,  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of 
New  Jersey;  vice-chairman,  A.  E.  Blount,  of  New  Mexico;  secretary, 
C.  C.  Georgeson,  of  Kansas. 

Section  on  botany  and  horticulture, — Chairman,  S.  M.  Tracy,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; vice-chairman,  C.  S.  Crandall,  of  Colorado;  secretary,  W.  R. 
Lazenby,  of  Ohio. 

Section  on  entomology. — (/hainnan,  C.  P.  Gillette,  of  Colorado;  secre- 
tary, J.  M.  Aldrich,  of  Idaho. 

Section  on  mechanic  arts. — Chairman,  J.  K.  Patterson,  of  Kentucky; 
secretary,  F.  P.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   SECTIONS. 

In  the  section  on  agriculture  and  chemistry  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of 
New  York,  opened  the  discussion  on  the  scope  of  the  short  courses  in 
agricultural  colleges.  This  he  considered  largely  a  matter  depending  on 
who  class  of  students  in  attendance.  At  Cornell  University  the  best 
class  of  students  in  the  short  course  were  those  from  18  to  25  years  old, 
who  were  already  fairly  well  trained  in  the  nianual  work  of  the  farm. 
With  such  students  instruction  should  be  directed  largely  toward  inspir- 
ing them  with  a  thirst  for  more  complete  information  and  inducing  them 
to  enter  the*  regular  college  course.  A  less  desirable  class  of  students 
consisted  of  boys  not  familiar  with  farm  life  or  with  the  best  methods 
of  farming.  For  these  instruction  by  rules  is  necessary  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  A  short  course  of  12  weeks  should  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  ot  agriculture.  The  student  should  be  made  to  realize  how 
little  he  really  knows  at  the  completion  of  the  short  course. 


'  Till;  price  of  the  bust  is  at  present  $50.     This  will  probably  be  reduced  to  $40  or 
$45  if  the  number  of  oubscriptious  is  sufliciently  lurge. 
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Prof.  J.  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont,  considered  the  scope  of  the  short  course 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  He  believed  there  was 
a  danger  that  the  short  coarse  would  divert  young  men  from  the  regu- 
lar 4  years'  course.  The  ideal  short  course  he  considered  to  be  one 
made  up  of  studies  taken  out  of  tbe  curriculum  of  the  long  course.  In 
Vermont  the  only  successful  short  course  had  been  that  in  dairying. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Indiana,  stated  that  at  Purdue  University  all 
of  the  dairy  instruction  had  been  cut  out  from  the  regular  course  of  4 
years  and  put  into  a  special  course.  At  this  institution  there  are  5 
lines  of  agricultural  instruction  from  which  the  student  may  choose. 

Prof  Hunt,  of  Ohio,  believed  that  the  short  course  should  be  con- 
cerned with  a  special  subject.  At  the  Ohio  University  the  short  course 
in  agriculture  oi^cupies  2  years.  The  first  year  of  this  course  contains 
no  technical  industrial  study  unless  agricultural  chemistry  should  be 
so  considered,  and  the  studies  of  this  year  prepare  the  student,  with 
unimportant  exceptions,  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  4 
years'  course.  In  the  second  year  of  the  special  course  the  student 
gets  a  considerable  portion  of  the  technical  industrial  studies  of  the 
regular  4  years'  course. 

Prof.  Hays,  of  Minnesota,  emphasized  the  need  of  special  courses  a& 
a  means  of  attracting  students,  and  mentioned  as  examples  the  popu- 
larity of  instruction  in  the  slaughtering  of  animals  at  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  agricultural  course  for  girls  at  the 
same  institution. 

Another  subject  on  the  programme  was  cooperation  between  tde 
experiment  stations,  but  this  was  widened  to  include  cooperative  field 
exi>eriments  by  farmers.  Mr*  Woods,  who  opened  the  discussion,  con- 
sidered cooi)erative  field  experiments  with  farmers  as  of  value  chiefly 
from  an  educjitional  iK)int  of  view  and  not  as  furnishing  safe  data  for 
scientific  deductions. 

Prof.  Morrow,  of  Illinois,  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  stations  consult- 
ing each  other  as  to  minor  details  of  parallel  experiments,  in  order  that 
the  results  of  their  work  might  be  comparable. 

Director  Smith,  of  Michigan,  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  station 
workers  everywhere  being  supplied  with  diagrams  of  station  farms  on 
which  experiments  were  conducted  and  with  data  as  to  the  character 
of  the  soil,  amount  of  rainfall,  etc. 

Dr.  Frear  spoke  of  the  need  of  cooperation  among  stations  in  inves- 
tigations to  determine  the  efiect  of  climate  on  plants.  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Ontario,  explained  how  in  his  province  satisfactory  results  had  been 
secured  in  cooperative  experiments  with  about  2,000  farmers,  most  of 
them  ex-students  of  the  agricultural  college. 

Director  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  believed  that  sooner  or  later  the  sta- 
tions would  be  driven  to  a  certain  amount  of  cooperation  by  affinity  of 
interest.  It  was  urged  by  others  that  cooperative  experiments  in  feed- 
ing animals  were  impracticable. 
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A  motion  introduced  by  C.  D.  Woods,  of  (,'Onnecticut,  that  a  requast 
be  made  that  one  session  of  the  convention  in  1895  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  methods  of  feeding  in  experiments  with  dairy  animals, 
was  carried. 

In  the  section  on  college  work  President  W.  H.  Scott,  of  Ohio,  read 
a  paper  on  faculty  meetings.  He  especially  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  meetings  fbr  conference  as  well  as  for  business  purposes,  and  advo- 
cated intrusting  to  committees  or  subfaculties  a  large  amount  of  the 
business  sometimes  transacted  in  faculty  meetings.  Meetings  for  con- 
ference were  desirable  because  by  these  each  professor  keeps  informed 
of  the  work  of  other  departments,  each  receives  a  stimulus  to 'do  the 
best  work  in  his  own  specialty,  and  a  feeling  of  unity  throughout  all  the 
departments  of  the  college  or  university  is  engendered.  Such  meetings 
might  be  held  in  the  evening,  and  occasional  papers  by  members  of  the 
faculty  would  constitute  a  valuable  feature. 

Other  subjects  discussed  by  this  section  were:  Standards  of  admis- 
sion for  agricultural  colleges,  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  the 
establishment  of  an  ailvisory  bureau  for  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington,  and  the  rela- 
.tions  of  the  land- grant  colleges  to  the  War  Department. 

In  the  section  on  mechanic  arts  the  following  papers  were  presented : 
•*Shop  course — its  relation  to  the  mechanical  engineer,"  by  L.  B.  Reber, 
of  Pennsylvania;  "Belt  fastenings,"  by  W.  Flint,  of  Maine;  "Some  of 
the  problems  of  manual  training  in  our  technical  schools,"  by  J.  R. 
McColl,  of  Tennessee;  "Shop  courses  for  mechanical-engineering  stu- 
dents," by  J.  J.  Wilmore,  of  Alabama;  and  "What  mechanical  mstruc- 
tion  shall  we  give  the  students  in  our  agricultural  colleges?"  by  W.  C. 
Drake,  of  Rhode  Island.  The  latter  paper  outlined  a  course  of  mechan- 
ical instruction  for  agricultural  students,  the  outfit  required,  expense 
of  outfit  and  of  materials  used  by  students,  etc.  This  paper  was  also 
read  at  a  general  session  of  the  Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  section  on  entomology  Prof.  Osborn  spoke  on 
"  Entomologic<al  work  of  experiment  stations."  He  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  eni])loying  the  proper  means  for  treating  insect  injuries 
after  the  life  history  and  remedies  had  been  worked  out,  and  urged 
that  the  farmers  be  instructed  and  interested  in  the  proper  remedial 
treatment,  as  far  as  possible.  In  carrying  out  this  end  personal  letters 
to  individuals  were  especially  valuable.  Cooperation  among  entomolo- 
gists and  mutual  assistance  was  recommended,  particularly  in  the 
testing  of  commercial  insecticides,  to  determine  the  real  value  of  the 
remedies  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  distribute  the 
res))onsibility  of  pronouncing  upon  their  value. 

In  the  ensuing  disitussion  Prof.  Bruner  statM  that  he  also  had  found 
personal  letters  frequently  better  than  bulletins,  and  when  replying  to 
inquiries  in  regard  to  important  pests  freciuently  made  several  mimeo- 
graph copies  of  the  answer,  and  sent  them  to  other  correspondents. 
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The  value  of  institute  ami  grange  work,  as  interesting  farmers  in 
eutomological  matters  and  arousing  their  enthusiasm  to  combat  insect 
attack,  was  discussed  by  Profs.  Osborn,  Bruuer,  and  Beckwith.  Prof. 
Bruner  stated  that  he  had  given  a  large  number  of  institute  lectures  the 
past  summer,  employing  chaits,  drawings,  and  mounted  specimens. 
He  also  each  year  furnished  a  report  on  the  more  prominent  injurious 
insects  of  the  season  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  printed  in 
its  annual  report.  In  the  case  of  important  insect  attacks,  letters  or 
articles  on  the  subject  were  distributed  free  to  several  newspaper 
unions,  whence  they  were  printed  and  appeared  in  the  patent  insidesof 
numerous  newspapers  throughout  the  State.  A  few  illustratio.ns  caught 
the  eyes  of  the  readers,  and  so  helped  t-o  attract  attention  to  the  matter 
contained.  Prof.  Osborn  said  that  much  the  same  plan — that  of  issuing 
press  reports — had  been  followed  this  year  in  Iowa. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  II.  Gai-man,  of  Kentucky,  on  ''The  use  of  arsenites 
on  tobacco,"  was  read  by  the  acting  secretary.  The  growing  practice  of 
spraying  tobacco  with  arsenites  as  treatment  against  the  tobacco  worm, 
and  the  popular  belief  that  th(i  crop  is  rendered  dangerously  poisonous 
thereby,  led  to  investigations  on  the  subject  and  experiments  with  spray- 
ing and  analyzing  tobacco.  It  was  found  that  nmny  tobacco  growers 
had  been  for  years  quietly  si)raying  their  fields  with  Paris  green  for  the 
destiiiction  of  the  worms,  and  so  doing  away  with  the  expense  of  hand 
"worming,"  but  the  proportion  of  arsenite  and  water  employed  varied 
greatly.  Tobacco  on  the  station  grounds  was  sprayed  twice  with  Paris 
green,  1  lb.  to  160  gal.  of  water,  the  second  S])raying  being  1  month 
before  it  was  cut,  dried,  {ind  analyzed.  It  was  estimatod  that  each 
plant  had  received  3.96  grains  of  Paris  green,  and  the  analysis  showed 
an  average  of  0.08  grain  of  arsenious  oxid  to  each  plant — an  amount 
considered  insuflicient  to  produce  any  deleterious  effects.  As  a  result 
of  the  investigations  a  careful  spraying  of  tobacco  is  not  considered 
dangerous,  1  lb.  of  Paris  gi^een  to  160  gal.  of  water  being  used  and 
not  more  than  three  applications  being  made,  the  last  spraying  coming 
before  the  time  of  topping. 

Prof.  Osborn  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Special  insect  attacks  of  1894  in 
Iowa."  The  drought  of  the  season  rendered  vegetation  particularly 
susceptible  to  insect  injury.  The  chinch  bug  was  particularly  damag- 
ing, and  especially  Avhere  winter  wheat  and  rye  had  sheltered  them 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  they  then  going  into  sx)ring  wheat.  The 
chief  remedy  employed  was  trenching.  The  results  from  the  white 
fungus  disease  were  not  very  favorable,  owing  to  the  drought.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-four  lots  of  infected  bugs  were  sent  out  to  farmers 
and  58  answers  were  received,  32  reporting  more  or  less  success.  Only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  field  experiments  were  satisfactorily  successful. 
The  squash  bug  and  onion  thrips  were  destructive  in  some  sections, 
and  the  melon  louse  diminished  the  yield  of  cucumbers,  especially  in 
the  large  fields  near  some  of  the  pickle  factories.    The  box-elder  bug  a   I 
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is  becoming  (luite  numerous  in  the  State,  especially  in  the  westorn 
half,  where  it  is  perhaps  the  most  common  insect. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  paper,  speaking  of  the  white  fungus  disease, 
Prof.  Bruner  stated  that,  although  in  dry  seasons  it  was  slow  in 
destroying  the  bugs,  it  had  been  proved  an  indisputable  fact  that 
under  favorable  moist  conditions  it  was  a  very  effective  aid  in  their 
destruction.  The  action  of  the  disease  was  discussed,  and  the  joint 
employment  of  agricultural  methods  was  also  urged.  The  hibernation 
of  the  chinch  bugs  was  spoken  of,  and  Prof.  Osborn  stated  that  he  had 
found  them  wintering  in  bunch  grasses,  osage  hedges,  under  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  in  straw  stacks,  whence  they  emerged  on  warm  days  in 
winter  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  Prof.  Bruner  said  that  the  box-elder 
bug  is  becoming  very  abundant  in  Nebraska,  where  it  attacks  other 
plants,  and  frequently  gets  into  greenhouses. 

A  paper  on  '^  The  economic  value  of  parasitism,^'  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Web- 
ster, of  Ohio,  was  read  by  the  acting  secretary.  The  writer  maintained 
that  only  in  very  rare  cases  do  the  parasites  fail  to  control  an  undue 
increase  of  injurious  insects.  The  parasites  increase  with  their  hosts, 
although  a  little  later,  and  thus  maintain  the  balance.  In  support  of  the 
argumentinstances  were  given  of  devastations  of  the  wheat  midge  being 
checked  by  CocHnellidce  and  Telephoridie,  of  Mytilaspis  pinifoliw  and 
rulvinaria  InnumerahiHa  by  Chilocorus  hirulnerisj  the  grain  aphis  by 
its  hymenopterous  parasites,  and  the  clover*leaf  weevil  (Phytonomus 
punctatus)  by  the  fungus  disease  Entomophthora  sphwroaperma.  It 
was  urged  that  the  assistance  of  the  parasites  should  be  recognized  by 
entomologists  and  such  remedial  treatment  employed  as  would  not 
interfere  with  their  action. 

In  the  section  on  horticulture  and  botany  the  lirst  paper  was  by 
Prof.  H.  N.  Starnes,  of  Georgia,  on  "The  proper  iwsition  of  hybrids  in  the 
classification  of  American  grapes."  A  classification  is  proposed,  divid- 
ing all  sorts  of  grapes  into  7  series  or  species,  and  all  native  subspecies 
are  to  be  considered  as  varieties,  the  mother  plant  determining  the 
series  of  the  hybrid.  The  vineyard  in  charge  of  the  author  is  arranged 
according  to  this  classification.  Prof.  Lazenby  suggested  that  similar 
investigations  should  be  carried  on  in  respect  to  the  clajssification  of 
hybrids  among  plums  and  other  fruits.  Prof.  Burrill  suggested  that 
more  of  botany  and  the  methods  of  botanists  should  be  used  by  horti- 
culturists in  their  description  of  varieties. 

Prof.  K.  S.  Goff's  paper  on  ''Plant  breeding  at  experiment  stations'* 
was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  author  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
origination  of  new  varieties  at  the  experiment  stations,  and  stated  that 
it  was  his  conviction  that  important  results  nuist  follow  from  plant  breed- 
ing. The  author's  opinions  were  heartily  concurred  in  by  the  section. 
Prof.  Tracy  suggested  that  selection  was  equally  as  important  as  cross- 
ing in  the  securing  of  new  varieties,  and  he  thought  that  variation  as 
influenced  by  environment  will  deteriniue  the  varieties  desirably  fpr 
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different  regions.  Prof.  Lazenby  thought  it  necessary  to  have  an  ideal 
in  view  toward  which  the  horticulturist  should  strive,  as  does  the  stock 
breeder,  in  improving  varieties. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  Ohio,  read  two  papers,  (1)  *'The  position  of 
greenhouse  benches  for  experiment  work,"  and  (2)  "  The  construction 
of  greenhouse  benches  for  subirrigation."  The  author  states  that  side 
benches  are  objectionable,  and  he  advocated  the  division  of  the  green- 
house space  so  as  to  have  2  benches  with  an  alley  30  in.  wide  between 
tliem  in  the  middle  of  the  house  and  a  narrow  one  running  along  each 
side  wall.  The  2-bench  plan  has  proved,  in  the  author's  estimation, 
vastly  superior  to  3  benches  for  plat  work,  and  probably  will  be  found 
advantageous  in  commercial  work,  as  it  utilizes  all  available  space. 
For  subirrigation  hexagonal  tile  are  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bench 
and  the  water  runs  out  at  the  joints,  wetting  the  soil  uniformly.  If 
the  water  runs  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tile  too  freely,  due  to  too 
great  an  incline  in  the  bench,  it  may  be  checked  by  using  small  sheets 
of  tin  placed  between  the  joints  of  the  tile  at  any  point  where  more 
water  is  desired  in  the  bed. 

Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted  read  a  paper  on  *'  Field  experiments  with  fungi- 
cides." He  gave  in  detail  his  methods  of  arranging  plats  and  the  vari- 
ous strengths  of  fungicides  used.  The  experiments  were  conducted  on 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  beans.  The  author  reported  in  detail 
on  the  results  obtained  during  the  present  year  with  beans.  Two  crops 
were  grown,  the  second  one  being  reported  upon.  Three  strengths  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  were  used  and  the  plants  sprayed  8  times.  In  other 
plats  they  were  sprayed  8  times  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solu- 
tion. His  ccmclusions  were :  (1)  Soaking  seed  has  no  effect  upon  the 
prevention  of  spot  disease.  (2)  Spraying  all  plants  is  advantageous  in 
ratio  of  more  than  10  : 1.  (3)  Bordeaux  mixture  is  better  than  ammo- 
niacal  copper  carbonate  solution  in  ratio  of  4  : 1.  (4)  Spraying  dwarfed 
plants  one  third  where  the  full  strength  was  used,  one  sixth  whereione 
half  strength  was  used,  and  one  seventh  where  one  fourth  strength  was 
used.  Where  the  full  strength  of  the  fungi<'ide  was  used  the  total 
weight  of  stems  and  roots  was  decreased  one  half. 

Prof.  Halsted  also  reported  on  some  field  experiments  with  beets, 
using  Bordeau'x  mixture  and  ammoniacnl  copper  carbonate  in  various 
strengths  and  spraying  the  plants  8  times.  Ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate is  not  a  successful  fungicide  in  this  connection,  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture increased  the  weight  of  beets  harvested  about  one  fourth  over  the 
check  plats. 

Prof.  L.  0.  ( 'orbett's  paper  on  "  The  determination  of  sex  in  Shep- 
herdia  arffentia^  was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  di(ecious  quality  of 
the  plants  was  pointed  out  and  it  was  shown  that  the  buds  vary  greatly 
in  the  two  forms  of  plants.  Ordinarily  the  plants  were  sold  regardless 
of  sex,  hence  the  frequent  complaint  of  their  infertility.  A  little  care 
in  recognizing  the  bud  characters  would  prevent  this  trouble,^  , 
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A  paper  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Pamuiel  on  *'  Root  rot  of  ruta-bagas*'  was  read 
by  the  secretary.  A  fatal  root  rot  of  rutabagas  was  found  to  be  due 
to  a  new  species  of  bacillus,  described  as  Bacillus  campestris.  It  was 
first  noticed  in  1892,  and  in  1893  destroyed  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
crop.  It  also  attacks  yellow  turnips,  beets,  and  sugar  beets.  The 
attack  ordinarily  begins  in  the  crown  and  maybe  recognized  by  a  very 
peculiar  odor,  the  flbrovascular  bundles  become  black,  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  greatly  affected.  The  disease  is  abundant  in.  wet 
weather  and  almost  entirely  disappears  during  drought.  The  soil 
seems  to  have  no  influence  upon  it.  The  author  isolated  and  made  cul- 
tures of  the  bacillus.  Inoculations  made  upon  luta-bagas  caused  the 
disease  to  appear  in  a  few  days.  Prof.  Mell  reported  a  similar  disease 
in  Alabama,  which  may  prove  the  same. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Bolley's  paper  on  "The  effect  of  change  of  soil  upon  the 
growth  of  wheat"  was  read  by  Prof.  Lazenby.  The  author  mentioned 
the  practice  of  exchanging  seed  wheat  from  locality  to  locality  and  its 
eft'ect  on  the  (juality  of  the  grain.  Samples  of  wheat  were  grown  from 
various  parts  of  the  State,  representing  all  kinds  of  soil.  The  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  from  the-  experiments  were  (1)  that  the  grain  or  fruit 
of  wheat  is  much  less  subject  to  variation  than  it«  vegetative  part;  (2) 
that  true  varieties  under  like  soil  and  climatic  conditions  will  approxi- 
mate, a  like  product  without  reference  to  the  parent  soil;  and  (3)  the 
change  of  seed  wheat  because  of  supposed  advantages  to  be  attained 
by  change  of  soil  is  based  upon  a  fallai'ious  supposition. 

Two  papers  by  Prof.  Pammel  were  read  by  title,  namely:  (1)  '*On  the 
distribution  of  some  weeds  in  the  United  States,  especially  Jra  xanthi- 
folia,  Lacttica  Hcariola^  Solanum  rostratum^  and  8.  carolinense;^  and  (3) 
*' Notes  on  the  diseases  of  plants  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  1894." 

Prof.  C.  B.  Waldron's  paper  on  "A  new  Macrosporium  disease  of 
squashes"  was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  disease  attacks  the  young 
fruit  at  the  blossom  end  and  is  not  found  on  any  other  part  of  the 
plants.  Cultures  and  inoculations  of  the  fungus  have  been  made.  The 
fungus  has  been  determined  by  el.  B.  Ellis,  who  named  it  Mdcrosporium 
mierosporiiim. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Kane,  of  West  Virginia,  contributed  some  remarks  on 
subirrigation  out  of- doors.  Ordinary  tile  were  laid  in  rows  above 
ground  and  celery  planted  on  either  side.  At  first  this  gave  surface 
irrigation,  but  as  the  celery  was  hilled  up  the  tile  became  covered,  vir- 
tually giving  a  method  of  subirrigation.  The  method  is  described  as 
simple,  practical,  and  inexpensive. 
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Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  {Kentncky  8ta,  Rpt  1891^ 
pp.  17-10), — 111  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method  the  effect  was  tried  of  using  potassium  iodid,  hydrogen  sul- 
phid,  and  mercuric  hyposulphite  in  place  of  the  reducing  agents  com- 
monly used.  The  sample  tested,  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium 
nitrates,  contained  theoretically  14.72  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  results 
with  hydrogen  sulphid  "  approach  nearest  of  all  to  the  theoretical  and 
are  a  trifle  higher  than  was  obtained  by  the  use  either  of  zinc  sulphid 
or  hyposulphite  of  mercury."  The  hydrogen  sulphid  was  conducted 
into  the  digestion  flask  after  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  for  about  10 
minutes,  until  a  copious  deposit  of  sulphur  had  been  formed. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  alkaline  nitrates,  E.  Bbeutel 
(Bev,  Oesterr.  Oes,,  1891,  p.  318;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  angeiv.  Chem.y  1891,  Ko, 
IS,  p.  568).— One  gram  of  the  nitrate  dried  at  120  to  130o  0.  is  weighed 
out  into  a  crucible,  mixed  with  3  to  4  times  its  weight  of  fresh  ignited 
tungstic  acid,  and  covered  with  the  same  substance  to  a  depth  of  a  few 
millimeters.  The  whole  is  weighed  again  and  heated,  gently  at  first, 
but  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  as  the  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds, maintaining  the  temperature  below  red  heat  until  no  further^ 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  pass  off,  which  usually  requires  from  15  to  20 
minutes.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of  nitric  acid.  Chlorid 
of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  sodium  are  not  decomposed  in  this  process. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  citrate  method, 
F.  Glaser  {Ztschr.  angem.  Chem,,  1894,  No,  18,  pp.  543-545). — Determi- 
nations of  phosphoric  acid  in  sodium  and  x)otassium  phosphate  solutions 
by  the  citrate  method,  using  amounts  of  magnesia  mixture  varying 
from  26  to  100  cc.  are  reported,  together  with  the  results  of  check  analy- 
ses by  the  molybdate  method. 

With  25  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture  the  results  were  much  too  low,  the 
full  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  not  being  obtained  until  60  cc.  of 
the  solution  was  added.  It  appeared  that  the  greater  portion  of  this 
error  was  due  to  the  volatilization  of  phosphoric  acid  in  igniting  the 
precipitates,  as  pointed  out  by  Neubauer,'  but  a  part  was  undoubtedly 


^  I 


'  Ztsclir.  juiorjran.  ChfMu.,  2  (1892),  p   45  (E.  S.  R.,4,  p.  584) 
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due  to  incomplete  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  with  the  smaller 
amounts  of  magnesia  mixture. 

It  is  believed  that  losses  from  the  use  of  only  25  cc.  of  magnesia  mix- 
ture in  ordinary  fertilizer  analysis  are  comparatively  insignificant, 
esi)ecially  when  phosphates  rich  in  i>hosphoric  acid  are  examined  and 
the  precipitate  is  ignited  in  a  Gooch  crucible  for  only  a  short  time. 

Further  experiments  are  reported  which  show  that  in  order  to  get 
uniform  results  when  precipitating  with  25  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture  the 
solution  should  be  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours,  with  frequent  vigorous 
stirring. 

A  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  water-Boluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates,  W.  Kalmai^^n  and  K.  Meis- 
SELS  (Chevi.  Ztg.,  18  {189 J),  No.  JO',  Repert,  p.  180).— The  method  pro- 
posed is  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  behavior  of  solutions  of 
phosphates  toward  methyl  orange  and  phenolpthalein  as  indicators. 
Titration  with  the  former  indicates  one  third  of  the  acid  present,  and 
with  the  latter  the  remaining  two  thirds.  The  method  is  carried  out 
as  follows:  20  gm.  of  superphosphate  is  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water; 
to  100  cc.  of  the  filtrate  methyl  orange  is  added,  and  the  solution 
neutralized  with  half  normal  alkali.  The  same  amount  is  titrated 
with  half  normal  alkali,  using  phenolpthalein  as  an  indicator.  The 
amount  of  alkali  required  is  designated  a.  Another  100  cc.  of  the 
filtrate  is  measured  into  a  250  cc.  flask,  a  large  excess  of  half  normal 
alkali  added,  and  the  flask  filled  to  the  mark.  Aliquots  (100  cc.)  of 
this  solution  are  titrated  with  half  normal  standard  acid,  using  phe- 
nolpthalein and  methyl  orange  as  before.  The  amount  of  standard 
alkali  required  multi])lied  by  2.5  represents  the  amount  required  by 
100  cc.  of  the  original  solution,  and  is  designated  h;  the  mean  of  a 
and  h  multiplied  by  0.0355  gives  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  (P2O5) 
in  100  cc.  of  the  original  solution  (equal  to  2  gm.  of  substance). 

On  titration  with  Fehling's  solution,  and  obtaining  clear  fil- 
trates, II.  KJlAi.{Pharm.  Central  HaVe,3r>,p.411;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.^ 
1894^  Jly  No.  9,  p.  448). — The  end  of  the  reaction  is  recognized  by  acidu- 
lating the  filtrate  from  the  titration  and  adding  a  little  very  finely 
powdered  potassium  ferrocyanid.  The  smallest  trace  of  copper  is 
shown  by  a  red  zone.  The  reaction  with  the  powder  is  more  sensitive 
than  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  potassium  ferrocyanid. 
Before  filtering  the  author  adds  a  little  silica  guhr  (klehelgtihr)  to  the 
filter,  which  prevents  the  slightest  trace  of  cuprous  oxid  from  passing 
the  filter.  The  use  of  silica  guhr  is  also  recommended  in  preparing 
cloudy  urine  for  polarization  in  sugar  determination. 

The  determination  of  lecithin  in  plants,  B.  yon  Bitte  {ZUchr. 
physiol.  Chem. J  7//,  No.  1  and  5^  ])p.  488-498). — From  his  studies  on  the 
determination  of  h»cithin  the  author  concludes  that  only  a  part  of  the 
lecithin  is  dissolved  out  when  the  material  is  extracted  with  ether  and 
then  twice  with  alcohol,  an  hour  each  time.    To  determine  the  lecithin 
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quantitatively  the  extraction  with  ether  must  be  followed  by  at  least 
30  extractions  with  ethyl  alcohol  or  20  with  methyl  alcohol,  each 
extraction  lasting  8  to  10  minutes,  but  never  longer  than  15  minutes. 

The  determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  centrifugal  means,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  Babcock  and  Qerber  methods,  J.  Zehenteb 
(Programm  Oberrealschule  in  Innsbruck  fiir  1893-94;  ahs.  in  Cheni. 
Centhly  1894,  II,  No.  9,  p.  458;  and  in  Cliem.  Ztg.,  18  (li^Oi),  No.  66, 
Repert.,  p.  198), — A  historical  review  is  given  ot  the  development  of 
centrifugal  methods  for  determining  fat  in  milk,  description  of  various 
centrifugal  methods,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Bab(H)ck  and  Gerbcr 
methods  with  the  gravimetric  and  Soxhlet's  aerometric  methods.  In 
Gerber's  *<acid  butyrometric"  method*  the  milk  is  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  amyl  alcohol  in  a  long-necked  graduated  tube,  an  acid  mixture 
not  described  is  added,  and  the  tube  is  whirled  in  a  warm  centrifuge. 

In  this  comparison  3  out  of  34  tests  with  the  Babcock  method  dif- 
fered from  the  gravimetric  results  by  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  6  by  more 
than  0.05  per  cent,  and  the  rest  by  less  than  0.005  per  cent;  hence  73.5. 
per  cent  of  the  determinations  was  within  0.05  per  cent.  With  Ger- 
ber's method  63  percent  of  the  results  agreed  within  0.05  per  cent  with 
the  gravimetric  results,  and  the  largest  variation  with  whole  milk  was 
0.11  per  cent. 

The  author  finds  little  to  choose  between  the  two  methods  in  accu- 
racy or  rapidity.  At  i)resent  the  Babcock  machine  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  tubes  is  said  to  cost  more  than  the  Gerber,  although  the  single 
determinations  with  the  latter  cost  nearl}'^  twice  as  much  as  with  the 
former,  owing  to  the  expensiveness  of  Gerber's  acid  mixture.  It  is 
said,  however^  that  Gerber  proposes  to  substitute  sulphuric  acid  of 
1.82  to  1.825  sp.  gr.  for  his  acid  mixture  and  use  larger  tubes,  which  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  making  the  test. 

The  recognition  of  vegetable  oils  in  butter,  Sghonvogel  {Chem. 
Ztg,,  18  (1894),  No.  75,  p,  1449). — In  examining  artificial  butter  in  the 
Caucasus,  said  to  be  made  from  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats, 
the  author  has  found  the  reactions  with  concentrated  borax  solution 
useful  in  distinguishing  vegetable  oils,  and  caustic  soda  solution  for 
distinguishing  butter  from  pure  margarin. 

The  determination  of  volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  in 
butter  fat,  W.  H.  Beal  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  (1894),  No.  10, 
pp.  673-676). — For  determining  the  volatile  acids  approximately  2.5 
gm.  of  the  pure  fat  is  saponified  with  2  cc.  of  a  solution  prepared  by 
dissolving  50  gm.  of  potassium  hydroxid  (free  from  carbonates)  in  100 
cc.  of  w^ater  and  5  cc.  of  strong  (95  per  cent)  alcohol,  heating  with  a  reflex 
condenser  o?i  a  water  or  steam  bath,  and  removing  the  last  traces  of 
alcohol  by  means  of  a  filter  pump. 

"The  ftoap  thus  obtained  is  cUbsoIvcmI  in  30  cc.  of  warm  water  and  decomposed 
with  20  cc.  of  a  20  jier  cent  solntion  of  orthophosphoric  acid.     The  volatile  acids  are 


»Chem.  Ztg.,  16  (1894),  pp.  1839,  1840;  Chem.  Contbl.,  1893,  i^%t^g?fcf\iiyi^grv^^ 
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expelled  from  the  flask  by  means  of  a  current  of  steam  [nsing  a  special  form  of  appa- 
ratus, which  is  illustrated  and  describe<l].  The  operation  is  usually  complete  when 
500  cc.  have  passed  over,  although  as  an  extra  precaution  50  cc.  more  should  bo  dis- 
tilled over  and  titrated  separately.  For  titration,  dccinormal  soda  solution  and 
plienolphthalein  are  used." 

In  determining  the  insoluble  acids  the  apparatus  is  rinsed  back  into 
the  distilling  flask  with  hot  water,  the  residue  extracted  with  hot  water, 
and  the  solution  when  cold  passed  through  the  same  filter  used  for  the 
distillate.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  washings  contain  no 
trace  of  phosphoric  acid,  when  the  filter  is  exhausted  with  hot,  strong 
alcohol  and  the  extract  added  to  the  insoluble  acids.  The  alcohol  is 
driven  off  on  the  water  bath  and  the  fatty  acids  dried  at  100°  C.  in  the 
air  bath  until  they  begin  to  gain  weight.  ^  "  The  expulsion  of  the  volatile 
acids  by  means  of  a  current  of  steam  proved  to  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  direct  boiling  of  the  solution  containing  the  fatty  acids.'' 

Contribution  to  the  examination  of  fats  and  fatty  acids,  W. 
TnoRNER  {Chetn,  Ztg.^  18  (18D4),  No.  61,  pp.  1154, 1155),— A  reference 
•  table  is  given  showing  the  values  for  the  fatty  acids,  specific  gravity, 
index  of  refraction,  polarization,  melting  point,  point  of  crystalliza- 
tion, saponification  equivalent,  and  iodin  numbers  of  some  20  different 
animal  and  vegetable  oils.  An  apparatirs  is  illustrated  for  maintaining 
the  fat  at  the  desired  temperature  while  taking  specific  gravity  with  a 
Westpbal  balance. 

Report  of*  chemical  division  of  Kentucky  Station,  1893,  A.  M. 
Peter  {Kentucky  St^.  Bpt  1893,  pp.  10-15). — A  trial  of  Sweetser's 
method  for  determining  fat  in  butter;  analyses  of  soils,  hickory-wood 
ashes,  nitrate  of  potash,  phosphatic  limestone.  Oriental*  fertilizer  and 
insect  destroyer,  and  malt  sprouts  with  reference  to  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents; and  a  note  on  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  sprayed  tobacco  (p.  315). 
Sweetser's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  108)  was  compared  with  the  official 
method  on  7  samples  of  butter.  On  an  average  it  gave  results  about  1 
per  cent  higher  than  the  official  method. 

**The  results  obtaintMl  are  not  satisfactory,  thongh  of  course  the  test  of  the  method 
was  not  by  any  means  as  thoroiif]^]]  as  could  he  desired.  They  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  method  would  be  improved  by  drying  the  butter  before  solution  and  decanting 
the  solution  from  the  salt  before  making  up,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Sweetser." 

Butyric  acid  fermentatioD,  A.  Bj^champ  {UhL  Soc.  Chim.  Paria,  11  (lS94),Xo,  if, 
p.  .532). — The  author  states  that  the  fomuila  usually  given  for  the  production  of 
butyric  acid  from  lactic  acid  by  fermeutation,  e.  </.,  2C3H603=C4H802  +  2C()2+4H, 
is  incorrect.  The  fermentation  of  calcium  lactate  is  said  to  give  invariably  some 
alcohol,  more  or  less  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  usually  propionic,  caproic,  and 
caprylic  acids. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  vegetable  albuminoids,  W.  Palladin 
{Zf8chr.  Biol.y  Sl^  No.  2,  pp.  75/-^/^).— Vitellin  was  prei)arcd  from  the  seeds  of  yellow 
lupine  and  studied.  The  author  classes  it  as  an  albumose  with  some  characteristics 
of  the  globnlius,  and  places  it  between  the  globulins  and  the  albumoses.  Vegetable 
albuminoids  are  said  to  be  accompanied  by  an  unknown  nitrogenous  substance.  The 
author  believes  that  the  number  of  diilerent  albuminoids  in  plants  is  not  as  large  as 

has  beeu  generally  stated.  ^         ,,    ^     ...,.,... 
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Pepton  salts  of  egg  albumen,  C.  Paxx  (Ber.  deut.  chem,  Ges.^  27,  pp,  1837-1851; 
abs.  in  Chem.  CtnthL,  1894,  11,  No,  7,  p,  -129). 

Comparative  studies  on  the  decomposition  of  egg  albumen  by  vibxiones,  A. 
W.  Griooriew  (Arch.  Hyg.,  n,  No.  2,  pp.  142-1G5). 

Pioein,  a  gluoosid  in  the  leaves  of  Pinus  picea,  Tanrrt  ( Compi.  Bend.,  119  {1894), 
p.  80). 

The  generation  of  chlorin  for  laboratory  purposes,  F.  A.  Goocii  and  D.  A. 
Kreidrr  {Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  48  {1894),  Aug.;  ahs.  in  Chem.  News,  70  {1894),  Xo.  1818, 
p.  1.56). 

The  generation  of  chlorin  for  laboratory  purposes,  W.  H.  Prndleburg  (Chem. 
News,  70  {1894),  No.  1819,  pp.  172,  77.?).— Remarks  upon  tho  abosre  paper. 

A  new  hydrogen  sulphid  apparatus,  H.  Brearlky  {Chem.  News,  70  {1894),  No. 
1818,  p.  160,  fig.  1). 

Convenient  burette  clamp,  C.  Quinan  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894),  No.  to, 
p.  719,  fig.  1). 

A  device  for  the  adjustment  of  a  balance,  F.  T.  Green  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 
16  {1894),  No.  10,  p.  699,  figs.  3). 

A  simple  viscosimeter,  M.  Wrxdrines  {Ztsohr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894,  No.  IS,  pp. 
64,5^47,  fig.  1). 

Analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda,  L.  Grandbau,  D.  Crisi'O,  and  F.  Jean  {Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  58  {1894),  No.  35,  pp.  S0SS07). — The  difference  and  SohloBing-Grandeau  methods 
are  discussed,  with  the  general  conclusion  that  the  latter  only  is  in  all  cases  reliable. 

Comparison  of  E^eldahl-Wilfarth  and  Stock  methods  for  determining  nitro- 
gen, E.  Cavazzani  and  A.  Cecconi  {Ann.  Chim.  e  FarmakoL,  20  {1894),  p.  87;  ahs. 
in  Anahjsi,  19  {1894),  Oct.,  p.  224). — Comparative  analyses  by  the  anthors  of  blood, 
uiilk,  (ind  nrine  showed  that  Stock's  method  (E.8.  R.,4,  p.  86)  was  considerably 
more  rapid  than  the  Kjeldahl,  but  j?ave  lower  results.  The  difference  was  least 
with  milk,  amounting  with  blood  and  urine  to  8  to  9  per  cent.  They  conchide  that 
Stock's  method  is  only  applicable  where  rapidity  is  more  important  than  extreme 
accuracy. 

Control  cf  the  requisites  for  polarization  of  cane  sugar,  S.  Neumann  {Oes- 
ten:  ungar.  Ztachr.  Zuckerind.  und  Landw.,  1894,  No.  3;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894, 
II,  No.  9,  p.  455). 

The  estimation  of  glucose  in  sugar  juice,  H.  Winter  ( West  Jara  Sugar  Sta. 
Coutr.  1,  pp.  1-15). 

A  gravimeter  for  sugar  analysis,  W.  K.  Gird  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894), 
No.  10,  pp.  677,  678,  fig.  1). 

Gravimetric  determination  of  reducing  sugars  with  Fehling's  solution,  0. 
Killing  (Ztachr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894,  pp.  431-433;  abs.  C7wm.  Centbl.,  1894,  II,  No.  9, 
p.  454). 

Notes  on  the  estimation  of  crude  fiber  in  sugar  cane,  J.  L.  Beeson  {Sugar 
Cane,  1894,  pp.  530-534). 

Recent  work  on  the  sugars,  H.  B.  Ross  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16(1894),  No.  10, 
pp.  670-673). — Second  paper  of  this  rdsume. 

Notes  on  water  analysis  (cent.),  C.  A.  8eyler  (Chem.  News,  70  (1894),  No.  1817, 
pp.  140,  141;  No.  1818,  pp.  151,  152). 

Critical  study  of  the  methods  of  determining  carbonic  acid  in  drinking  and 
mineral  waters,  with  especial  reference  to  distinguishing  between  those  con- 
taining free  or  half-bound  carbonic  acid  from  those  containing  carbonic  acid 
bound  to  monocarbonates,  together  with  contributions  on  the  formation  of 
carbonates  inwater,  C.  Kippenberger  (Forsch.  u.  Lebensmil.,  l,pp.  263-275,  332- 
342;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl,  1894,  II,  No.  9,  p.  451,  and  No.  10,  p.  495). 

Analysis  of  butter  and  margarin,  C.  Violette  (Bex>.  Intemat.  Falsi/.,  8  (1894), 
No.  1,  pp.  8-11,  fig.  /).— A  review  of  methods  and  a  description  of  an  improved  method 
for  determining  volatile  acids  proposed  by  the  author. 
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The  microscopic  dstamination  of  butter  with  polarized  light  and  the  ufte  of 
the  Zeiss  refractometer.  C.  Besano  (Staz,  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.y  S6  {1894),  No.  6,  pp. 
€01-614). 

The  oleorefractometer  in  butter  analysis,  C.  A.  Lobrv  i>b  Bkcvn  (Chem.  Ztg.^ 
IS  {1894),  No.  7SyPp.  1400,1401). 

Method  for  the  determination  of  the  freezing  point  of  fatty  acids,  F.  Woij^- 
Bauer  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894),  No.  10,  pp.  665-^/0). 

On  the  Valenta  acetic  acid  test,  W.  Chattaway,  T.  H.  Pearmain,  imd  C.  (i. 
Moor  {Analyst,  1894,  July,  pp.  147-150). 

Turbidity  temperature  of  oils  and  fats  with  glacial  acetic  acids,  £.  W.  T. 
Jones  {Analyst,  1894,  July,  pp.  151-15o). 

Determination  of  aUcalinity  in  cane  sugars,  M.  Nrvole  {Oesterr.  ungar.  Ztschr. 
^ucket-ind.  und  Landw.,  1894,  No.  S;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  II,  No.  9,  p.  456), 

The  ash  content  of  cane  juice,  J.  H.  Kramers  {East  Java  Expt.  Sta.  Contr.  49, 
pp.  76-105). 

Investigations  on  cane  wax,  H.  C.  P.  Geerligs  {Hepr.from  Arch.  Java  Suikerind., 
189.%  p.  ms). 

The  estimation  of  sugar  in  cane,  H.  Winter  f  West  Java  Sugar  Sta.  Contr.  1, 
pp  15-20). 

Causes  of  disagreement  in  the  results  of  analyses  effected  by  different  chem- 
ists, Dudley  (7?e».  Vniv.  Mines  et  Metallur,,  26  {1894),  No.  3;  abs.  in  Chem.  News,  70 
{1894),  No.  1820,  p.  186). 

Report  of  chemical  division  of  Kentucky  Station,  1891  {Kentucky  Sta,  Rpi. 
1891,  pp.  9-40). — Analyses  are  given  of  butter  (p.  337),  sorgbam  cane,  phospbatic 
limestone,  asb  of  corn  (p.  288),  and  limoDite;  and  a  report  on  tbe  analyses  of  sam- 
ples of  sugar,  molasses,  confertious,  and  boney  made  for  tbe  Division  of  Cbemistry 
of  tbis  Department  and  published  in  part  vi  of  Bulletin  Xo.  13  of  that  division. 

Report  of  chemist  of  Kentucky  Station,  1892  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  189J,  pp- 
d-JgO).— Analyses  are  given  of  butter  (p.  337),  spnrry,  Hungarian  grass  cut  for  bay, 
cheat,  serradella,  sweet  clover  {MeWotus  alba'i,  clover  bay,  wheat  bran,  com-and-cob 
meal,  ground  shelled  oat>s,  linseed  meal,  ''ground  mixed  feed,''  cotton-seed  bulls, 
Borgbum-cane  juices,  marls,  soils,  tobacco  stems,  bickory-wood  ashes,  mnd  from 
river  bottom,  refuse  from  salt  works,  burnt  marl,  sawmill  asbes,  bituminous  shale, 
irinseug  roots,  *'par  oidium,"  or  '* black  sulphur,"  and  asphalt  rock,  and  mention  is 
made  of  examinations  of  the  viscera  of  cattle  for  poisoning. 

BOTANY. 

Notes  -on  maize,  E.  L.  Stirtevant  (Torrey  Bui,  21  (1894),  No.  8, 
pp.  319^43), 

Synopsis. — Tbe  author  gives  a  list  of  botanical  species  and  varieties;  a  report  of 
experiments  on  germination,  hardiness,  and  prolificacy;  a  sketch  of  the  sj'non- 
omy  and  history  of  tbe  different  species;  early  cultivation  and  dintributiou  of 
maize,  and  relation  of  maize  to  its  environment. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailiug  system  of  grouping  all  forms  under  the 
name  Zea  mays,  the  author  divides  them  as  follows :  Zea  tunicata,  or 
pod  corns,  from  which  are  derived  Zea  everta,  pop  corns;  Z.  induratn. 
Hint  corns;  Z.  indentata,  dent  corns;  Z.  amylacea,  soft  corns;  Z.  saccha- 
rata,  sweet  corns;  and  Z,  amyleasaccharatu,  starchy,  sweet  corns. 
Each  of  these  species  has  3  varieties  or  subsi>ecies:  (1)  kernel  broader 
than  long,  (2)  kernel  broad  as  long,  and  (:\)  kernel  longer  than  broad. 
It  seems  probable  that  greater  climatic  relations  exist  between  these 
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8iibgroU))s  than  iu  tbe  species.  The  short,  broatl  gnxin  seems  best  suited 
to  a  short  season,  while  the  others  require  a  louger  season. 

Tabular  information  is  given  regarding  the  germination  and  compar- 
ative hardiness  and  prolificacy  under  different  conditions  of  spacing 
and  i)lanting.  The  proliticacy  is  influenced  by  the  distance  of  spacing. 
Most  kinds  of  corn  will  germinate  while  in  the  milk  or  before  the  hard- 
ening of  the  grains  has  taken  place.  The  more  flinty  the  corn  the  earlier 
and  more  certain  its  germination. 

The  various  species  are  described  as  follows: 

**Zea  everta, — The  kernel  split  laterally  shows  tlie  rhit  and  com  eons  matter  envel- 
oping;; in  some  cases  a  tine  starchy  line.  The  small  size  of  the  kernel  ^nd  the 
property  of  *  popping'  makes  identification  certain. 

**  Zea  indurata. — The  split  kernel  exhibits  the  chit,  starch}^  matter,  and  a  comeons 
matter  enveloping.  It  can  not  be  confounded  with  any  other  species  except  the 
pop,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  larger  kern<'l  and  inability  to  *pop.' 

"Zeo  indentat4i. — The  split  kernel  exposes  tlie  chit,  corneous  matter  at  the  sides, 
the  starchy  matter  extending  to  the  summit. 

**Zea'amylac€a. — The  split  kernel  shows  only  the  chit  and  starchy  matter,  corneous 
matter  being  entirely  absent. 

**Zea  saccharata. — The  kernel  of  this  species  has  a  bemitransparent  or  translu- 
cent, homy  appearance,  and  is  more  or  less  crinkled,  wrinkled,  or  shriveled. 

**Zea  amylcaaaccharnla. — The  external  appearance  of  the  kernel  is  that  of  a  sweet, 
but  examination  sho^s  that  the  lower  half  of  the  kernel  is  starchy,  the  upper  half 
horny  and  translucent.  These  vai'ieties  had  all  a  white  cob,  the  kernels  deeper  than 
broad,  or  belong  to  subspecies  3. 

**Zea  tunicata. — In  this  species  each  kernel  is  inclosed  in  a  pod  or  husk,  and  the 
ear  thus  formed  itself  inclosed  in  a  husk." 

Ill  addition  to  the  descriptions  copious  references  to  syuonomy  and 
history  are  given.  The  author  thinks  Zea  tunicata  probably  the  orig- 
inal form  of  maize;  Z.  everta.,  the  pop  corns,  nearest  the  primitive 
form,  and  Z.  amylacea^  the  soft  corns,  tlie  most  highly  developed. 
Many  instances  are  cited  of  reversion  to  i)odded  forms  among  even  the 
more  common  varieties  of  corn,  tending  to  prove  it  the  primitive  form. 

Numerous  references  are  cited  showing  the  antiquity  and  universal- 
ity of  cultivation  of  corn  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  both  North  and 
South  America.  The  origin  is  placed  (Mther  in  Peru  or  in  Mexico. 
The  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to  settle  this  question,  but  from  the 
large  number  of  varieties  and  the  range  of  ijpecies  in  Peru  the  author 
inclines  to  that  as  the  original  habitat.  The  relation  of  maiz*^  to  its 
environment  has  been  but  little  studied.  It  is  stated  that  corn  will 
germinate  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  4li  to  43^  F.  Corn  from  Mexico, 
represented  as  growing  to  the  height  of  a  man  and  maturing  early, 
grew  in  New  York  to  a  height  of  II  ft.,  and  was  just  coming  into 
bloom  when  killed  by  a  frost  in  October.  Moisture  seems  to  develop 
height,  aridity  to  dwarf.  On  the  other  hand,  some  varieties  seem  to 
remain  dwarf  under  all  observed  conditions,  and  both  the  tallest  grow- 
ing and  most  dwarf  forms  are  reported  from  hot,  moist,  tropical  regions. 
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Investigations  concerning  the  metabolism  and  respiration  of 
potatoes  and  other  germinating  plants,  E.  Ziegenbein  [PringsheMs 
Jahrb.  wi88,  Bot^  25,  No,  4,  pp.  56H-G06;  ahn.  in  Fornch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.y 
17  (1894),  No.  1  and  2, pp.  143-146). — Analyses  showed  that  by  theoxcla- 
sion  of  oxygen  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen  of  the  protoplasm 
takes  place  with  as  great  rapidity  as  when  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  free  niti'Ogeu  in  the  objects  of  experimen- 
tation was  not  exhausted  even  after  subjecting  portions  of  the  plants 
to  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  for  24  hours.  The  effect  of  light  condi- 
tions on  the  metabolism  and  respiration  of  potato  tubers  was  investi- 
gated at  considerable  length.  The  ordinary  well-known  conditions  of 
sprouts  grown  in  the  light  and  in  darkness  is  mentioned,  and  G.  Kraus 
is  quoted  as  advocating  the  theory  tbat  the  limited  growth  in  darkness 
of  the  first  sprouts  is  due  not  to  lack  of  light,  but  to  an  insufficient  water 
supply.  The  author  thinks  it  due  wliolly  to  the  absence  of  light.  In  a 
moist  atmosphere  the  dry  matter  content  of  the  germinating  tuber  will 
be  practically  the  same  in  the  light  or  dark.  In  a  dry  atmosphere  there 
will  usually  be  more  water  found  in  the  potato  gfrowing  in  the  dark  and 
a  greater  amount  of  starch  in  the  sprouts. 

Potatoes  which  have  been  growing  in  the  light  for  a  considerable 
time- in  either  a  dry  or  a  moist  atmosphere  give  off  considerably  more 
carbon  dioxid  when  placed  in  the  dark.  It  is  probable  that  light-induces 
some  conditions  more  favorable  to  increased  respiration  than  darkness. 
In  this  case  the  increase  is  explained  as  caused  by  the  dissociation  of 
the  albuminoid  molecules,  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  light.  The 
water  and  sugar  content  seem  to  vary  according  as  the  tubers  are  grown 
in  the  light  or  dark.  The  tuber  sprouted  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
kept  in  the  dark  contains  more  sugar  than  a  similar  one  in  thf^  light. 
The  diastase  content  does  not  vary  in  the  same  way,  since  there  is  i>rac- 
tically  no  difference  in  the  ferments  present  in  each  case.  In  a  moist 
atmosphere  light  causes  an  increased  respiration  and  consequently 
gieater  albuminoid  metabolism.  T'ne  total  sugar  content  goes  to  regen  • 
crating  the  destroyed  albuminoids,  and  whatever  surplus  remains  is 
stored  up  as  reserve  material. 

In  investigating  the  relation  of  temperature  to  respiration  it  was 
found  that  for  the  normal  respiration  of  the  flower  heads  of  Taraxacum, 
as  well  as  of  plantlets  of  wheat,  lupines,  and  the  flowers  of  syringa,  the 
optinnim  temperature  is  about  40*^  C.  For  the  sprouts  of  Abies  exceUa 
and  young  plants  of  Vieia  faba  it  was  3r)0,  and  for  potatoes  about  45°. 
The  maximum  for  the  young  plants  of  wheat,  lupine,  and  bean,  the 
flower  heads  of  Tarojoacnm^  and  sprouts  of  Abies  is  4»">0;  for  sjrringa 
flowers  60O,  and  for  the  potato  55o.  On  the  other  hand,  young  wheat 
and  lupine  plants  continue  to  respire  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  — 2^0. 

If  plants  of  Fic/a  or  lupine,  having  established  their  respiration  at 
15  to  20O,  be  warmed  up  to  30^  and  again  reduced  as  before,  no  differ- 
ence will  be  noticed  in  their  total  respiration.    If,  however,  the  temper 
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ature  goes  above  42  to  43.5°,  the  optimum  lor  tho,  lupine,  the  respira- 
tion will  be  somewhat  less  than  before  and  the  vitality  of  the  plants 
also  weakened. 

On  the  formation  of  carbon  diozid  and  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  detached  leaves,  Bebthelot  and  G.  Andb^::  (Ann.  Chim.  et 
Phyg.j  Her.  7,  2  (189 i),  pp.  293-339). — The  authors  have  made  a  study  of 
the  changes  taking  place  in  detached  leaves,  whether  due  to  chemical 
oxidation/to  biological  causes,  or  the  action  of  bacteria  on  the  leaves. 
These  changes  offer  an  evident  connection  between  the  gaseous 
exchanges  of  the  air  and  the  plant,  which  characterizes  plant  respira- 
tion, and  by  which  the  Substance  of  the  leaves  is  returned  to  the  soil 
in  binary  compounds,  as  water  and  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  other  prin- 
ciples constituting  the  soil.  Three  species  of  plants  were  selected  for 
the  experiments.  Wheat,  representing  an  annual  plant,  quickly  drying 
and  losing  its  vitality;  Sedum  imucimnni^  as  a  perennial  with  very  thick 
leaves,  of  great  vitality  and  drying  with  difficulty  in  c>rdinary  air;  and 
the  hazel  nut,  or  filbert  (Gorylus  avellana)^  as  a  ligneous  plant  whose 
leaves  offer  an  entirely  different  structure  from  either  of  the  preceding 
and  which  are  capable  of  ra[)id  drying.  The  elementary  composition 
of  each  was  determined  before  beginning,  and  in  every  set  of  experi- 
ments the  conditions  were  made  identical. 

The  experiments  were  divided  into  2  groups:  (1)  those  made  at  a 
temperature  of  100  to  110°  C,  resulting  in  the  immediate  destruction 
of  the  vitality  of  the  leaves  and  giving  purely  chemical  results,  and 
(2)  those  conducted  at  normal  temperatures  assisted  by  the  action  of 
the  cells  and  their  contents  and  exterior  microorganisms. 

In  the  first  group  are  given  the  series  of  experiments  which  were 
conducted  (1)  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  water  and  CO2  collected; 
(2)  the  same  in  current  of  air;  (3)  leaves  in  water  and  the  vessel  con- 
taining them  traversed  with  an  air  current;  and  (4)  wet  leaves  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  and  sealed.  In  the  second  group  tliere  were  2 
series.  The  leaves  of  one  series  were  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  under 
a  bell  jar  and  in  the  other  they  were  kept  in  a  humid,  saturated  atmos- 
phere, and  aided  by  the  action  of  the  organic  materials  of  the  leaves 
and  various  microorganisms. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  all  cases,  whether  the  change  was 
rapidly  made  at  a  high  temperature  or  much  slower  at  a  nor- 
mal one,  show  that  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  the  carbon  dioxid 
formed  and  tlie  oxygen  taken  in.  This  latter  is  shown  in  several  cases 
by  the  increased  quantity  of  water  found  in  the  final  over  the  initial 
analysis  of  the  leaves.  The  volume  of  CO2  formed  sometimes  is  3  to  5 
times  the  volume  of  the  dry  matter  of  tlie  leaves  or  2  or  3  times  that  of 
the  green  leaf.  It  was  found  that  the  amount  by  weight  of  CO2  formed 
varied  greatly  with  the  experiment  and  the  kind  of  plant  used.  The 
extremes  of  CO^  given  off  were  0.27  to  41  per  ceut  for  the  dry  matter  of 
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the  leaves,  or  0.29  to  23.5  per  cent  of  the  eaibon  eontaiued  in  the  leaf. 
The  highei  amount  was  given  off  in  the  second  «Toap  of  experiments. 

Influence  of  town  atmosphere  on  vegetation  ( A  ba.  in  Gard,  Chron.j 
16  (1^94)j  ser.  3,  p,  344). — Experiments  were  made  on  Hydrangea  hor- 
tenms  to  ascertain  the  best  kind  of  manure  for  tliis  plant,  and  inciden- 
tally the  effect  of  city  atmosphere  was  very  strikingly  shown.  Plants 
from  the  same  nursery  were  grown  under  as  nearly  the  same  conditions 
of  goil,  manure,  and  attention  as  i>os8ible  at  Berlin,  in  a  park  sur- 
rounded by  large  buildings  and  near  2  railroad  termini;  at  Lichter- 
felde,  about  7  miles  southwest  of  Berlin,  in  a  region  w^here  only  cottages, 
fields,  and  forests  surround;  and  at  Spindlersfeld^  about  7  miles 
southeast  of  Berlin,  where  there  are  some  large  buildings  and  a  few 
factories.  Sixty  plants  weregrow^n  at  each  station.  At  Lichterfelde 
365  shoots  were  grown,  of  which  287  produced  flowers;  at  Spindlers- 
feld  334  shoots  were  grown ^  242  producing  flowers;  at  Berlin  only 
274  shoots  were  growii  and  only  152  produced  flowers.  The  diameter 
of  clusters  at  JSpindlersfeld  was  from  24  to  33  cm.,  while  at  Berlin  it 
was  9  to  12  cm. 

Fixation,  of  free  nitrogen  by  algse,  P.  Kossowitsch  {Bot,  Ztg.^ 
1894,  p.  97;  abs.  in  Chem,  ZUj.,  18  (1894),  No.  52,  Eepert,  p.  161).— 
The  author  shows  that  there  is  no  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  in  pure  cultures  of  2  algte  belonging  to  the  genera  Cystococeus 
and  StichococcuSj  when  under  suitable  conditions  for  their  growth. 
The  experiment  of  various  authors  in  which  by  contact  of  bacteria  and 
algje  in  the  light  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  was  fixed,  the  author 
explains  through  the  supposition  that  algte  are  unable  to  fix  free 
nitrogen  but  play  a  secondary  part,  the  bacteria  furnishing  carbon 
dioxid  which  they  form  during  the  processes  of  assimilation  in  the 
light.  In  other  cases,  not  pure  cultures,  through  the  presence  of  sugar 
the  nitrogen  fixation  appeared  to  be  greatly  assisted.  It  appears  that 
nitrogen  fixation  would  be  favored  by  the  presence  of  algie  with  jelly- 
like membranes,  as  Kostoc,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  slime 
membranes  of  bacteria  offer  an  especially  good  nourishing  medium 
through  which  fixation  may  take  place. 

List  of  medicinal  plants  of  commercial  value  gathered  in  North  Carolina, 

W.  Simpson  {Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  60  (1S04),  Xo.  10,  pp.  4HG-490). 

Hanover  fungus  flora,  C.  Wemmek  {Jahreabei'.  uaturhist.  Ges,.  1S91-*9S,  pp.  2-90). — 
List  of  species,  with  critical  uotes. 

The  Auonacese  of  British  India  {Ann.  Hoy,  Hot.  (iard.  Calcutta,  1893;  abs.  in 
Bot.  CeutbL,  69  (1894),  No.  12,  pp.  371,  S7J). 

Mauritius  and  other  fiber  plants  {Barbados  Bot.  JSta.  Misc.  Bnl.  i).— Compiled 
iuformation  regarding  the  Mauritius  beinp,  Furcrwa  gigantca,  mid  sisal  hemp,  Agave 
rigida  sisiliana. 

Catalogue  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Natal,  J.  M.  Wood  {Durban:  1894 ^  p.  47). — 
A  preliminary  list  of  the  phanerogams  and  vascular  cryptogams  of  Natal,  inclnding 
a  few  from  Zulnland.     The  list  contains  828  genera  and  2,607  species. 

A  companion  for  the  Queensland  student  of  plant  life,  F.  M.  Bailby  {Ann. 
Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Queensland^  1892- 93 ,  p.  108).— Xu  elaborate  glossary  of  botanical 
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terms,  with  nn  introductory  chapter  on  systematic,  structural,  and  physiological 
botany  and  au  addeudum  of  7  of  the  larger  orders  of  plants 

Contributions  to  the  flora  of  Queensland,  V.  M.  Bailky  (Ann.  RpU  DepU  Agr. 
Qneenaland,  1892-^93yp,  5S,  ph.  19), — List  of  fresh-water  alga?,  with  descriptions  of 
new  species. 

Contributions  to  the  flora  of  Queensland,  F.  M.  Bailry  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr. 
Queensland^  1802-^93 j  pp.  55-f)P).— List  of  phanerogams  and  vascular  cryptogams,  with 
descriptions  of  new  species. 

Investigations  on  the  Nymphaeaceae,  R.  Schumann  (Be^'.  deut.  hot.  Ges.,  12 
(1894),  Xo.  7,  pp.  173-178).— Re\iew  of  the  work  of  Kaciborski,  which  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  author. 

Anatomy  of  the  ^^ood  of  Albizzia  molucanna,  A.  Burgerstein  (Ber.  deut,  hoi. 
Gea.,  12  (1894),  Xo.  7,  pp.  170-172). 

Comparative  anatomy  of  the  Casuaiineae,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Onetaceae  and  Cupuliferae,L.  A.  Boodle  and  W.  C.  Worsdkll  (Ann.  Bot.,  8(1894), 
No.  Sly  pp.  231-264,  pU.  2), 

The  effect  of  strychnin  solutions  on  the  development  of  plants  in  different 
kinds  of  soils,  R.  Otto  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  4  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  210-213). 

The  influence  of  .climate,  especially  of  rainfall,  on  the  form  of  the  fruit,  J.  R. 
JUNGER  (Bot.  Centbl,  SO  (1S94),  No.  S  and  4,  pp.  65-74,  tables  2>i. 

The  influence  of  light  on  forcing  the  buds  of  red  beech,  L.  Jost  ^  Btr.  deut.  bot. 
Ges,,  12  (1894),  No.  7,  pp.  188-197), 

Concerning  the  bud  development  of  deciduous  trees,  P.  Alhert  (Forstl. 
naturw.  Ztschr..  3  (1894),  No.  0,  pp.  346-376;  No.  10,  pp.  393-419). 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  embryology  of  Betulaceae,  S.  Nawasciiin 
(B&r.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  12  (1894),  No.  7,  pp.  103-169). 

The  penetration  of  living  tissues  by  roots,  G.  J.  Pierce  (Bot.  Ztg.,  .52  (1894), 
No.  8  and  9,  pt.  1,  pp.  169-174). 

Effect  of  submersion  on  roots  (Gard.  Chron.,  16  (1894),  ser.  3,  p.  255).— The  claim 
that  roots  submerged  for  any  considerable  time  will  die  is  refuted  by  the  practice  of 
submerging  vines  for  30  to  60  days  to  destroy  the  phylloxera.  Miintz  says  that  such 
roots  may  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of  oxygen  from  the  nitrogen  protoxid  formed 
from  the  nitrates  of  the  soil  by  bactt^ria.  It  is  also  shown  that  roots  can  obtain  the 
oxygen  necessary  directly  from  the  ni  trates  if  the  bacteria  are  not  present.  Submer- 
sion will  not  cause  suffocation  while  there  is  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  available. 

Investigations  on  fasciation,  A.  Nestler  (OesteiT.  bot.  Ztschr.,  1894,  p.  343, 
pis.  2). 

Concerning  the  constituents  of  the  membranes  of  fungi,  I,  £.  Winterstein 
(Ztschr.  physiol.  Chem.,  19,  No.  6,  pp.  521-562). 

The  action  of  molds  on  albumen,  E.  Marchal  (Bui.  Soc.  Micr.  Beige,  1893;  abs. 
in  Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  403,  404). 

Revision  of  the  tubercles  of  plants  and  tuberculoides  of  Leguminosae,  D. 
Clos  (Abs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  406-408). 

Root  tubercles  of  Leguminosae,  M.  C.  C[ooke]  (Gard.  Chron.,  16  (1894),  eer.  3,  pp. 
307,  308). — A  r^sum^,  to  be  continued. 

The  root  tubercles  of  soja  bean,  O.  Kirchxer  (Repr.  from  Beitrag.  Biol.  Pflanz., 
7  (1894),  No.  f,  pp.  213-223,  pi,  1). 

Method  for  examining  seeds  of  cereals,  C.  MCller  (Pharm.  Central  Halle,  35,  p. 
357;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  II,  No.  9,  p.  ^45).— Directions  for  mechanical  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  kernel  for  microscopic  study. 

Root  tubercles  of  alder,  etc.,  M.  C.  Cooke  (Gard,  Chron.,  10  (1894),  scr.  3,  pp. 
S98). 

The  natural  history  of  plants,  their  forms,  growth,  reproduction,  and  distri- 
bution, K.  vox  Marilaux,  translated  by  F.  W.  Oliver.  (London :  Blackie,  1894, 
vol.  1,  pp,  386). 
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Contribution  to  the  life  history  of  the  wheat  plant,  L.  M.  Hl(>omfieli>  (:^ttit. 
Rpt.  Ohio  Acad.  Set.,  2  {1894),  pp.  12-14). 

A  theory  of  the  etrobilus  in  archegoniate  plants,  F.  O.  Bowrk  {Ann.  Hot.,  8 
{1894),  No,  Sly  pp.  S4S-365). 

Concerning  the  Galton  curves  as  showing  discontinued  variation,  H.  dk 
ViUKS  (Ber.  deuf.  hot.  Gen.,  12  {1894),  No.  7,  pp.  197'2(r7,  pi.  1). 

On  the  presence  of  centrospehres  in  fungi,  H.  Wager  {Ann.  BoU,  8  {1894),  No. 
31,  pp.  3.21-334,  pi.  1). 

Nucleoli  and  centrosomesy  J.  E.  Humphrey  {Ann.  Boi.,  s  {1894),  No.  31,  pp. 
373-376). 

Concerning zygmorphic  flowers,  R.  Mbissner  {Bot.  (enihl.,  0o{2894),  No.  1,  pp. 
1-15). 

The  origin  of  pectin  by  the  action  of  lime  on  the  cell  wall  of  the  cane,  H.  C. 
J*.  Geerligs  {Repr.  from* Arch.  Java  Suikerind.,  1893,  pp.  2). 

Some  experiments. in  transpiration  and  assimilation,  E.  Stahl  {Boi.  Ztg.,  52 
{1894),  No.  0  and  7,  pi.  l,pp.  117-146,  pi  1). 

Practical  photomicrography,  A.  Pringle  {London :  Iliffe  if-  Son, pp.  160,  figs. 29). 

BACTEBIOLOGY. 

Our  secret  friends  and  foes,  P.  F.  Fuankland  ( London  :  Society  for  Promotitig 
Christian  Knowledge;  New  York:  E.  «f  ./.  B.  Young  tf  To.,  1894;  noticed  in  Chcm. 
News,  70  {1894),  No.  1821,  p.  196). — Popular  accounts  of  inicroorganisms,  useful  and 
otherwise. 

Beneficial  and  injurious  bacteria,  L.  Volpe  {Almanacco  gioru  d^Agric.  V Italia 
Agricola,  1894). 

Rate  of  fermentation  of  sugars,  W.  (i.  A.  Robertson  {Edinh.  Med.  Jour.,  1894, 
pp.  803-809). 

Alcohol  and  sugar  production  by  organisms  from  by -products  of  sugar 
manufacture,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went  and  H.  C.  P.  Geerogs  {West  Java  Sugar  Station 
Conir.  13,  pp.  SI,  pi.  1). 

Action  of  light  on  bacteria,  H.  C.  Fyfe  {Gard.  Chron.,  16  {1894),  ser.  3,  pp.  292, 
293). — Popular  account  of  hygienic  and  botanical  experiments  with  bacteria. 

Anaerobic  fermentation  produced  by  Bacillus  orthobutylicus  and  some  of 
its  variations  under  certain  biological  influences,  L.  Giumbekt  {Jour.  Pharm. 
et  Chim.,  1894,  pp.  281-288). 

METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological  Bummary  for  the  XJnited  States  for  1893,  C. 

Abbe  and  A.  J.  Henry  (U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau^  Monthly 
Weather  Revieio,  21  (1893)^  No.  13,  pp.  VI  and  377-390^  charts  7).— A 
summary  of  meteorological  conditions  in  the  United  States  is  given  in 
notes,  table,  and  charts  based  upon  data  furnished  by  1,573  regular  and 
voluntary  observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau: 

**Tbe  relation  between  the  climate  of  any  region,  tlie  growth  of  vegetation,  and 
the  quality  of  the  crops  is  commonly  understood  to  depend,  primarily,  upon  the 
actual  temperature,  sunshine,  and  moisture.  Tbo  accumulated  siims  of  those  quan- 
tities day  by  day  after  the  seed  is  sown  hold  a  close  relation  to  the  resulting  har- 
vest. On  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  that  have  been  raised  for  many  years  in  suoces- 
sion  in  the  same  region  have,  by  a  process  of  acclmiatizution,  attained  the  property  of 
yielding  what  may  be  called  a  normal  crop  under  normal  climatic  conditions;  hence 
the  departures  of  the  weather  for  any  year  from  the  normal  climate  may  be  assuj^ed  U> 
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produce  corresponding  departures  of  the  crop  for  that  year  from  the  nomal  crop. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  has  hecome  the  custom  to  publish  in  the  successive 
Weather  Reviews  the  departures  of  temperature  and  rainfall  for  the  respective 
months  as  well  as  the  accumulated  departures.  In  order  to  present  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  climatic  conditions  during  the  year  1893  tables  have  been  prepared 
showing  all  of  these  accumulated  departures.  [These  tables]  have  been  constructed 
in  the  following  manner:  For  each  district  the  departure  from  the  normal  for  the 
month  of  January  is  shown  in  the  first  column,  and  is  expressed  in  degrees  F.  and 
inches  of  rainfall,  respectively ;  the  departures  for  the  month  of  February,  after 
being  added  to  those  of  January,  give  the  accumulated  departure  for  that  month,  as 
shown  in  the  second  column,  and  soon  until  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  the  depar- 
tures given  in  the  column  for  December  represent  the  sum  total  of  the  12  monthly 
departures.  If  we  wish  to  find  the  mean  departure  from  the  beginning  up  to  aiiy 
month  in  the  year,  we  divide  the  accumulated  departure  for  that  month  by  the 
calendar  number  of  the  mouth.  ... 

^'lu  general,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  has  been  cold,  and,  except  iu  the  Middle 
and  South  Atlantic  States,  has  steadily  progressed  from  January  to  December^ 
toward  greater  deficits  of  temperature.  [The  table  of  accumulated  departures  of 
precipitation]  shows  that  there  has  been  almost  everywhere  a  deficit  of  precipita- 
tion, and,  except  in  the  North  Pacific  district^  a  steady  movement  from  month  to 
month  toward  a  greater  deficit. " 

Summary  of    meteorological   records   for   thirty-siz  yeara, 

1858-'93  {Kansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  16-22,  ^m«/^).— Tables  show  (1) 
the  precipitatioQ,  (2)  temperature,  and  (3)  combineil  rainfall  and  max- 
imum and  minimum  temperatures  at  the  college  during  36  years, 
divided  into  10-day  periods.  Diagrams  are  also  given  which  show  the 
annual  precipitation  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  and  rainfall 
curves  for  the  same  period.  The  mean  annual  precipitation  for  the 
whole  i>eriod  was  30.17  in.,  the  mean  temperature  52.82°  F. 

''  [From  the  diagrams  it  will  he  seen  that]  the  least  rain  fell  in  1860  and  the  most 
in  1876.  Prohably  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  wide  variations  from  year  to 
year  in  the  first  part  of  the  curve  and  the  much  less  variations  in  the  last  part.  The 
greatest  variation  from  normal  in  the  last  15  years  was  7.23  iu. ;  in  the  preceding  15 
years  this  was  exceeded  7  times,  the  greatest  variation  from  normal  being  16.76 
in  ...  . 

"The  total  rainfall  for  the  first  8  years  was  247.24  in.,  which,  divided  by  8, 
gives  a  mean  of  30.91  in.  This  normal  curve  seems  to  be  the  best  test  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  rainfall.  The  normal  curve  was  the  lowest  in  1875,  when  it  reached 
28.17  in.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  to  1884,  when  it  was  30.66  in.  This  is  the 
highest  normal,  if  we  except  the  first  8  yBars,  when  no  satisfactory  normal  could  be 
established.  Since  1884  there  has  heen  a  nearly  uniform  decrease  of  normal  until, 
in  1893,  it  was  30.17  in.  .  .  . 

''The  temperature  curve  is  quite  regular,  being  the  lowest  iu  the  second  decade 
of  January,  with  a  mean  of  23. 19^  F.,  and  the  high^t  the  second  decade  of  July, 
when  the  mean  reached  78.70^.  There  is  a  cold  spell  the  first  decade  of  February, 
Diade  somewhat  more  prominent  by  warm  periods  the  last  of  January  and  the  middle 
of  February. 

"In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rainfall  varies  with  the  temperature.  This 
is  shown  in  the  general  outline  of  the  two  curves.  The  irregularities  in  the  rainfall 
curve  seem  to  be  accidental,  such  as  would  be  obtained  from  a  single  year;  when, 
however,  it  is  remembered  that  this  curve  is  the  mean  of  36  years,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  irregularities  are  quite  certain  to  occur.  Assuming  that  the  rainfall  should 
follow  the  temperature,  3  serious  dry  periods  of  more  or  less  extent  may  bo  noted, 
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the  first  beginning  with  the  2lBt  of  February  and  continuing  to  the  20th  of  March. 
This  is  the  i>eriod  so  trying  to  winter  wheat,  and  much  of  the  winterkilled  wheat 
can  be  traced  to  this  lack  of  rainfall,  rather  than  to  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
next  threatening  dry  period  is  the  first  decade  of  July.  This  is  a  short  period,  and 
the  previous  wet  period  makes  it  less  noticeable.  This  period  is  accompanied  by 
a  rapidly  rising  temperature  to  almost  the  maximum,  and  frequently  by  hot  winds. 
This  may  result  in  so  much  injury  to  growing  corn  that  the  following  wet  period  can 
not  overcome  it. 

"The  most  scions  dry  period,  on  account  of  its  duration,  runs  through  August, 
September,  and  the  first  10  days  in  October.  It  is  this  period  that  is  especially  try- 
ing to  com,  late  potatoes,  and  fall  fruits.  Two  and  one-fourth  inches  of  rainfall 
during  thi»  period  would  bring  the  rainfall  curve  up  to  the  temperature  curve. 

''Probably  1  in.  of  rain  properly  distributed  would  carry  crops  safely  over  this 
period.  This  suggests  the  good  that  might  be  done  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
applied  at  the  right  time. 

*'The  wet  period  in  the  middle  of  May  frequently  prevents  the  proper  cultivation 
of  cropSj  especially  if  continued  to  the  end  of  June.  The  advantage  that  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  our  wet  years  is  often  lost  by  this  season  becoming  too 
wet  and  cold,  the  cold  being  indicated  by  a  slight  depression  of  the  temperature 
curve.  It  is  not  claimed  that  any  or  all  of  these  periods  are  present  each  year. 
Noted  examples  in  recent  years  of  injury  to  winter  wheat  by  the  spring  drought  are 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1885,  and  1887.  Great  injury  to  corn  resulted  from  the  July  drought 
of  1881, 1887, 1890,  and  1893.  The  tendency  to  form  the  dry  periods  mentioned  is 
clearly  seen  in  1882,  but  a  cool  July  and  August,  with  a  warm  spring  and  fall,  gave 
the  unusually  large  crops  of  that  year  on  2  in.  less  rainfall  than  normal/' 

Meteorology,  0.  H.  Johnson  {Massachusetts  State  8ta.  RpL  1893j 
pp.  390-395), —The  most  conspicuous  meteorological  phenomena  of  1893 
are  briefly  referred  to,  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on  tem- 
perature, humidity,  precipitation,  wind  movement,  etc.,  are  tabulated, 
with  notes  ou  casual  phenomena.  The  summary  for  the  year  is  as 
follows:  Mean  temperature  (degrees  F.),  44.55;  precipitation  (inches), 
total,  43. 22 ;  mean  monthly  3.60,  highest  monthly,  5.65  (February) ;  lowest 
monthly,  2.57  (September);  snow  fall,  86.5;  mean  dew  point,  58.17; 
mean  relative  humidity,  79.76;  prevailing  direction  of  wind,  NW. 

Meteorological  Bummary  for  July,  1894  {Masaachuaetts  Siaie.Sia.  Bui.  S4fp,  1). — 
Brief  notes  on  the  weather  andp  condition  of  crops  and  a  summary  of  observations 
on  temperature,  rainfall,  and  wind  movement  are  given. 

Meteorological  siunmary  for  North  Carolina  for  June,  1894  (North  Carolina 
Sta.  State  Weather  Service  Bui.  51  y  pp.  Bl-lOO,  maps  ^).— Daily  and  monthly  summaries 
of  observation  by  the  State  weatlier  service  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bureau 
of  this  Department. 

WATER— SOILS. 

The  action  of  lime  on  the  flocculation  of  different  soils,  R. 

Sachsse  and  A.  Beckee  {Landw.  Vers,  Stat.j  45  {1S94\  No,  1  and  2^ 
pp,  137-146). — In  continuation  of  previous  experiments*  the  author 
tested  the  flocculating  power  of  lime  ou  the  following  kinds  of  soil:  (1) 
A  deep  alluvial  loam,  (2)  an  a^olian  loess,  (3)  a  clayey  loess  loam,  (4) 
a  heavy  clay  soil,  and  (5)  and  (6)  meadow  loams.    Only  portions  of 


*  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  43  (1894),  No.  1  and  2,  pp.  15-25  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p. 
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these  soils  of  the  same  hydraulic  value  (under  0.01  mm.  in  diameter),  as 
determined  by  Schone's  apparatus,  were  used.  These  were  flocculated 
as  in  previous  experiments,  and  in  order  to  find  the  cause  of  the  great 
variation  in  flocculation  observed  the  original  soil  and  the  flocculated 
and  the  nonflocculated  parts  were  examined  with  reference  to  their 
content  of  sand  and  clay  (insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid)  and  zeolites 
(soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid).  From  the  results  the  proportion  of 
sand  and  clay,  and  zeolites  flocculated  and  not  flocculated,  and  the 
comx)osition  of  the  zeolites  in  the  original,  flocculated,  and  nonfloccu- 
lated i)ortions  are  calculated. 

No  definite  relation  between  the  water  content  of  the  sand  and  clay 
(insoluble  portion)  of  the  different  soils  and  their  susceptibility  to  floc- 
culation was  traced.  Beyond  this,  no  conclusions  are  deemed  war- 
ranted at  the  present  stage  of  the  investigation. 

"Water  and  water  analyses,  C.  W.  McCurdy  (Idaho  Sta,  Bui,  8,  pp.  !S5),~-A  gen- 
eral discussion  on  water  and  water  supply,  accompanied  by  analyses  of  27  samples 
of  water  collected  iu  and  around  Moscow,  Idaho,  or  sent  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
State.    A  scale  of  prices  for  water  analyses  is  appended. 

Analyses  of  water  (Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Itpi,  ISSSj  pp.  S3'2-S35). — Analyses  of 
93  samples  of  water  with  reference  to  fitness  for  domestic  use  are  reported  with 
rules  for  interpreting  the  results. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  T.  L.  Puipson  {Compt.  liend.j 
119  (1894),  Ho.  8y  pp.  444-446). 

Concerning  the  rainfall  and  nitrogen  content  of  the  rain  water,  T.  Makr 
(East  Java  Expt.  Sta.  Contr.  47,  pp.  63-67). 

Investigations  concerning  the  relation  of  atmospheric  precipitation  to  plants 
and  soils,  E.  Wollny  (Forsch.  Geh.  agr.  Phys.y  17  (1894),  No.  8  and  4,  pp.  S60-372). 

Bacteriological  examination  of  potable  water  (Ahs.  in  Chem.  News,  70  (1894), 
No.  1817,  p.  149). 

Microorganisms  in  water,  their  significance,  identification,  and  removal,  P. 
Frankland  (London :  Longmans,  Green  tf-  Co. ;  reviewed  in  Analyst,  1894,  Aug.,  p.  19 J). 

Electrical  sanitation,  C.  W.  Chancellor  (V.  S.  Consular  Bpt.  1894,  Aug.,  pp. 
639-642). — A  discussion  of  the  purification  of  sewage  waters  by  means  ol  the  decom- 
position of  chlorid  of  magnesia  effected  by  the  electric  current. 

Preliminary  work  on  some  Kentucky  marls,  A.  M.  Peter  (Kentucky  Sta.  lipt. 
1892,  pp.  55-45).— A. reprint  of  Bulletin  39  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  792). 

Analyses  of  soils  (Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  324,  ,'?i'J).— Chemical 
analyses  of  3  samples. 

Advantages  and  effects  of  deep  plowing,  L.  Grandkau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  68 
(1894),  No.  4,  pp.  487-490), — A  popular  article,  with  determiDations  of  the  water  con- 
tent of  soil. 

Studies  in  moor  culture,  Koehl  (Forstw.  CentbL,  16  (1S94),  No.  9  and  10,  pp. 
452-470).— (To  be  continued.) 

Investigations  relating  to  the  modifying  of  the  physical  properties  of  moor 
soils  by  kiJzing  and  covering'^with  sand,  £.  Wollxy  (Forsch.  Geh.  agr.  Phys.,  17 
(1894),  No.  3  and  4,  pp.  S29-290). 

The  amount  and  the  rdle  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  arable  soils,  A.  Bernard  ( Hev. 
Agi\  fie  Maunce,  8  (1894),  No.  7,  pp.  164-160). —(Continued.) 

Agricultural  charts  of  the  Canton  of  Fert^-sous-Jouarre  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58 
(1894),  No.  39,  pp.  462-465,  fig.  1). 
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The  assimilation  of  humus  and  organic  substances  by  plants, 

E.  Bb^AL  (Ann.  Agron.^  20  {189i)y  No.  8,  pp.  353-370),— The  preaeiice 
in  the  soil  of  the  brown  or  black  substance  resulting  from  the  slow 
decomposition  of  former  vegetation,  known  as  humus,  has  long  he^n 
popularly  considered  an  index  of  fertility.  This  humus,  however,  is  a 
substance  of  very  variable  composition,  undergoing  constant  change 
due  to  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  uumerous  organisms.  Decom- 
position of  humus  is  more  active  the  higher  th6  temperature.  This 
accounts  for  the  small  percentage  of  humus  in  soils  of  hot  dry 
regions.^  Boussingault  observed  more  than  40  years  ago  that  peat 
bogs  do  not  occur  in  the  tropics  except  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  meters 
or  more  above  the  sea. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  leading  investigators  of  the  subject  that 
hjimus  has  little  practical  significance  as  a  direct  food  for  plants, 
although  it  has  been  shown  that  certain  of  its  constituents  may  be 
absorbed  and  assimilated  by  plants,^  and  this  view  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  well-developed  plants  have  been  grown 
repeatedly  in  a  soil  free  from  humus  or  in  solutions  containing  only 
mineral  salts. 

In  comparative  tests  by  Deh^rain  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  organic 
manures  on  a  large  number  of  crops  carried  on  for  several  years  the 
yield  has  invariably  been  higher  on  the  plats  supplied  with  humus- 
forming  manures.  The  results  indicate,  moreover,  that  the  fertility 
declined  as  the  proportion  of  humus  in  the  soil  decreased.' 

In  support  of  the  view  that  plants  assimilate  organic  matter  directly, 
the  author  cites  the  cases  of  the  assimilation  of  humus  by  the  roots  of 
certain  trees,  such  as  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  beeches,  by  means  of 
mycorrhiza  as  observed  by  Frank;  the  utilization  by  fungi  of  the 
organic  compounds  elaborated  by  alg^,  as  in  lichens;  the  insectivorous 
habits  of  certain  plants,  such  as  Drosera  rotundi/olid;  the  symbiosis 
of  leguminous  plants  with  bacteria  of  their  root  tubercles;  and  the 
celebrated  experiments  of  Bohm,  in  which  bean  plants  kept  in  dark- 
ness until  the  starch  had  disappeared  had  the  starch  restored  by  having 
the  stems  and  leaves  placed  in  a  solution  of  sugar. 

The  author  placed  recently  germinated  plantlets  of  lentils,  wheat, 
and  beans  in  (1)  a  solution  of  nitrate  and  phosphate  of  potash,  (2)  a 

^Seo  F.  W.  Dafert  and  A.  B.  Cavalcanti's  report  on  the  soils  of  Sfio  Paulo,  Brazil. 
(Rftlat.  Inst.  Agron.,  Sao  Paulo,  1893,  pp.  69-72;  E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  199);  and  E.  W.  Hllgard 
and  M.  E.  Jaffa  on  the  nitrogen  contents  of  soil  humus  in  arid  and  humid  regions 
(Agl.  Sci.,  8  (1894),  No.  4,  p.  165;  E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  197). 

2See  E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  882. 

•See  H.  Snyder  on  the  composition  of  native  and  cultivated  soils,  and  the  effect  of 
continuous  cultivation  upon  fertility  (Minn.  Sta.  Bui.  30;  E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  857). 
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dilute  solution  of  humate  of  lime,  and  (3)  ordinary  water.  The  plant- 
lets  grown  in  the  humate  solution  developed  much  more  rapidly  than 
those  grown  in  either  of  the  other  solutions.  To  get  still  more  positive 
evidence  of  the  assimilation  of  humus  by  plants  a  tuft  of  Poa  annua 
was  extracted  from  the  soil,  the  roots  cut  off,  and  the  tuft  placed  in 
water  until  new  white  roots  had  developed.  The  tuft  was  then  divided 
into  two  parts,  from  one  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  was 
removed.  Each  part  was  placed  in  a  highly  colored  solution  of  humate 
of  potash.  After  2  days  the  humus  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  solution  in  which  the- roots  with  tops  attached  had  been  placed, 
while  the  solution  in  which  the  detached  roots  had  been  placed  was 
apparently  unaltered. 

The  experiments  of  Sachs,  in  which  tracings  were  obtained  on 
marble  by  the  action  of  the  roots  oi  bean  plants,  were  repeated  with  a 
tuft  of  Poay  substituting  a  piece  of  filter  paper  covered  with  humic 
acid  for  the  marble  slab.  The  tracings  which  Sachs  obtained  were 
reproduced  on  the  black  layer  of  humus. 

It  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  when  the  soil  in  which  plants  are  grow- 
ing is  abundantly  supplied  with  plant  food  the  roots  remain  short  and 
thick,  while  in  poor  soils  they  spread  out  to  a  great  distance.  A  tuft 
of  Potf,  provided  with  aquatic  roots  produced  as  described  above,  was 
suspended  between  two  flasks,  one  half  of  the  roots  hanging  in  one 
flask  containing  water  to  which  1  gm.  of  phosphate  of  potash  per  liter 
had  been  added,  and  the  other  half  in  the  second  flask  containing 
water  to  which  had  been  added,  in  addition  to  the  above  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  potash,  sufficient  humate  of  potash  to  render  the  solu- 
tion brown.  At  the  end  of  2  ^^eeks  the  roots  in  the  flask  without 
organic  matter  had  attained  twice  the  length  of  those  in  the  other 
flask: 

Experiments  with  humate  of  soda  gave  the  same  results  as  those 
with  humate  of  potash.  Other  experiments  showed  that  the  Poa 
plants  assimilated  sugar  with  great  rapidity  when  their  roots  were 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  this  substance. 

These  experiments  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  plants  are 
able  to  absorb  carbonaceous  organic  substances  through  their  roots, 
and  that  they  derive  great  benefit  from  this  supply  of  plant  fowl. 

The  doubt  whicli  has  been  cast  upon  tlie  ability  of  i^lants  to  directly 
absorb  and  assimilate  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  would  appear  to 
be  dispelled  by  the  results  here  report^Mi. 

Intensive  culture  with  chemical  fertilizers  is  the  cause  of  a  serious 
loss  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Deh^rain,  who  has  shown  that  the 
fertility  of  a  soil  declines  as  the  humus  content  decreases,  has  called 
attention  to  the  danger  from  this  source.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
proposed  a  remedy,  viz,  the  culture  of  catch  crops  to  prevent  the  oxi- 
dation of  humus  and  loss  by  drainage  and  to  furnish  in  autumn  a  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  to  be  turned  in  as  green  manure.  ^  t 
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The  action  of  nitrates  on  the  assimilability  of  potash  in  poor 
sandy  soils,  P.  Pichabd  {Compt.  Rend.,  119  (1894) j  No.  lOjpp.  471--473). 
Three  series  of  experiments  on  White  Burley  tobacco  grown  ou  fine, 
white,  siliceous  sand  are  reported.  In  these  nitrogen  was  furnished  in 
the  fonn  of  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  magnesia,  and 
peanut  cake;  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  superphosphate,  phosphate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of 
magnesia;  and  potash  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate. 

Of  the  5.fi  gm.  of  insoluble  potash  which  the  soil  contained  the  tobacco 
which  received  the  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  mag- 
nesia assimilated,  respectively,  0.66, 3.21,  and  0.48  gm.  Practically  the 
same  results  were  obtained  where  peanut  cake  was  applied,  especially 
when  nitrification  was  promoted  by  applications  of  phosphate  or  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  amounts  of  insoluble  potash  assimilated  by  the 
plants  varied  from  1.02  to  3.04  gm.,  the  highest  amount  being  assimi- 
lated where  carbonate  of  lime  was  applied. 

This  beneficial  action  of  nitrates  in  increasing  the  assimilability  of 
potash  is  undoubtedly  not  peculiar  to  tobacco,  but  would  be  manifested, 
in  case  of  other  plants,  especially  the  potato,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
family  and  has  similar  fertilizer  requirements. 

It  has  been  observed  that  on  the  siliceous  soils  of  Brittany,  which 
are  poor  in  assimilable  potash  and  lime  and  rich  in  organic  nitrogen,  the 
application  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  increased  the  yield  of  fodder 
beets  fourfold  to  sixfold.  Land  plaster,  in  addition  to  the  lime  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  still  further  increased  the  yield. 

Viticulturists  find  the  continued  use  of  plaster  in  soils  rich  in  organic 
nitrogen  profitable  on  account  of  its  action  in  promoting  nitrification 
and  the  consequent  assimilation  of  potash,  for  it  is.  x)robable  that  the 
beneficial  effect  resulting  from  the  use  of  various  calcareous  manures 
is  due  uot  only  to  the  nitrates  formed  but  to  their  indirect  action  in 
promoting  the  assimilability  of  potash. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  amount  of  potash  in  a  soil  soluble  in  aqua 
regia  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  extreme  limit  of  assimilability 
of  this  element,  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  total  com- 
bined potash. 

FertilizerB,  how  to  make  and  how  to  use  them,  A.  A.  Prrsoxs  {Florida  Sta. 
Bui,  S£f  pp,  47)* — The  principles  underlying  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  nature  of  the 
various  fertilizing  materials  in  common  use,  and  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  differ- 
ent crops  are  discussed,  and  formulas  for  compounding  fertilizers  for  different  crops 
as  calculated  by  Sempers  ^  are  given. 

The  use  of  mixed  fertilizers ,  J.  B.  Lawes  {Rural  New  Yorker,  1894,  Sept.  8,  p* 
565), — Popular  article. 

Progress  in  the  domain  of  fertilizing,  with  special  reference  to  liming,  O. 
SCHILLENBERGER  {Fuhling'B  Landw.  Ztg,,  4S  {1894),  No,  17,  pp,  5S3S45;  No.  18,  pp, 
557-565), 


•  Manures :  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  Them. 
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FertiliserB  In  feeding  stuffs,  their  properties  and  uses,  B.  Dyer  (London :  Crosby, ' 
Locktcood  if-  Sony  1894,  pp,  122;  noticed  in  Chem.  News,  70  {1894),  No.  1819,  p.  170). 

The  storage  of  formyard  manure,  F.  Nash  (Rev.  Agr.  lie  Maurice,  8  (1894),  No.  7, 
pp.  149-153). — Practical  conclasions  from  compiled  data. 

The  care  and  management  of  farm  manure  in  South  India,  C.  Benson  (Dept. 
of  Land  Records  and  Agr.,  Madras,  Bui.  SI,  pp.  £97-300).— The  aofortanate  neglect 
of  manure  in  this  part  of  India  is  pointed  out  and  Improved  methods  of  management 
are  briefly  described,  the  deep  stall  or  impacted  manure  system  being  especially 
commended. 

Peat  manure,  L.  Dumas  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.  58  (1894),  No.  39,  pp.  408-471), 

Analysis  of  rabbit  manure  and  of  the  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
eaccelslor,  A.  Petermann  (Bui.  Min.  Agr.  Belgique,  10  (1894),  No.  1,  pp.  92-95). 

The  form  of  phosphoric  acid  to  be  applied  to  soils  (Rev.  Agr.  lie  Maurice,  8 
(1894),  No.  7ypp.  161-163).— A  brief  popular  article. 

On  the  solubility  of  phospboxlo  acid  and  Bhrmanniet  (phosphate  of  lime), 
H.  C.  P.  Geerligs  ( West  Java  Sugar  Sta.  Contr.  14,  pp.  11). 

The  decomposition  of  silicates  by  ferrous  and  manganous  oxids,  R.  Sachsse 
and  A.  Bscker  (Landw.  Vers.  StaU,  45  (1894),  No.  1  and  iS,  pp.  147-151). 

Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovsll  {Kentuchg  Sta.  Rpt.  1891,  pp.  68-86,  99- 
jr(7i).— Reprints  of  Bulletins  34  and  36  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  pp.  227, 791). 

Commercial  fertilisers,  M.  A.  Bcovell  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  189,e,  pp.  89-107,  120- 
i^e).— Reprints  of  Bnlletins  41  and  43  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  4,  pp.  248, 643). 

Commercial  fertilizers,  A.  M.  Peter  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  71-87).— A 
reprint  of  Bulletin  46  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  290). 

Fertiliser  inspection  and  analysis  in  Maryland  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  97- 
132). — ^This  includes  tabulated  analyses  of  181  samples  of  fertilizers  examined  March 
to  July,  1894;  a  list  of  fertilizer  maDufactnrers,  with  names  of  brands  licensed 
August  6, 1894;  a  schedule  of  trade  values,  with  notes  on  valuation ;  and  the  text  of 
the  amended  State  fertilizer  law  approved  by  the  governor  April  6, 1894. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893, 
pp.  264-32^).— TYnA  includes  general  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  fertilizer  control 
and  on  valuation,  State  laws  relating  to  fertilizers,  a  list  of  licensed  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  335  samples  of  fertilizer  materials,  including 
compound  fertilizers,  bone,  dissolved  boneblack,  odorless  phosphate,  Florida  phos- 
phate, South  Carolina  floats,  double  superphosphate,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phate of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  nitrate 
of  soda,  saltpeter  waste,  castor  pomace,  cottou-seed  meal,  wood  ashes,  cotton-hull 
ashes,  swill  ashes,  logwood  ashes,  sewage,  boiler  soot,  sulphate  of  soda,  mill  sweep- 
ings, peat,  muck,  canal  mud,  and  stable  manure. 

Fertilizer  inspection  and  analysis  in  Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  State  Sta. 
Bui.  54,  pp.  2-8). — A  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  is  given,  with 
tabulated  analyses  of  77  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  compound  fer- 
tilizers, wood  ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  cotton-seed  meal,  dried  ground  fish,  hair 
waste,  cotton  waste,  refuse-from  calico  works,  marl,  and  seaweed. 

Compiled  analyses  of  fertilizers,  C.  S.  Crocker  (Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Rpt. 
1893,  pp.  337-345).— TB^>\e»  show  the  averages  of  the  results  of  analyses  made  at 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  from  1868  to  1893,  of  a  large  number  of  fertilizing  materials. 

Fertilizer  inspection  and  analysis  in  New  Tork  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  73, 
n.  ser.,  pp.  347-379). — A  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  materials,  a  scale  of 
prices  for  fertilizing  ingredients  in  foods,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  186  samples  of 
fertilizers  collected  during  the  spring  of  1894. 
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EzperimentB  with  different  phosphates  on  com,  O.  A.  Goess- 
MANN  {Massachusetts  State  8ta,  Rpt.  i8P5, 2>p.  ^^^-^^5).— Phosphatic 
slag,  Mona  guano,  Florida  rock  phospLate,  South  Carolina  floats,  each 
at  the  rate  of  850  lbs.  i>er  acre,  and  dissolved  bone  at  the  rate  of  500 
lbs.  per  acre,  were  applied  in  connection  with  a  constant  quantity  of 
nitrogen  and  potash.  The  fertilizer  applied  to  each  plat  cost  the  saofie 
amount.  The  largest  yields  of  ears  occurred  where  ground  Mona 
guano  and  South  Carolina  phosphate  were  used,  the  largest  yield  of 
stover  with  ]jhosphatic  slag. 

Ash  analyses  of  com  (Kentucky  8ta.  Rpt.  1891^  pp.  13-17). — In  con- 
nection with  a  fertilizer  experiment  on  corn  described  in  Bulletin  No. 
17  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  1,  p.  61)  analyses  were  made  of  the  corn 
stover,  corn  cobs,  shelled  corn,  and  whole  crop  of  e^rn  grown  with 
different  fertilizers.    The  result  of  these  analyses  are  tabulated. 

"It  ie  interesting  to  note  that,  although  the  soil  of  this  field  seems  to  be  dciicient 
in  potash  and  responds  promptly  to  an  application  of  potash  fertilizers,  yet  the  per 
cent  of  potash  in  the  water-free  crop  is  nearly  uniform,  whether  the  fertilizer  used 
contained  potash  or  not.  The  phosphoric  acid,  however,  varies  considerably,  and 
the  crop  seems  to  iiud  abundance  of  nitrogen  at  its  disposal,  removing  in  ench  case 
more  than  was  applied  in  the  fertilizer.*' 

Experiments  in  crossing  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  cot- 
ton fiber,  P.  H.  Mell  [Alahama  College  8ta.  Bui.  :">(»,  pp,  47^  fifjs.  9, 
pis.  4). 

Synop&ia, — A  classification  of  varieties  of  rotten,  a  study  of  the  length  and  strength 
of  fiber  as  affected  by  crossing,  a  study  of  the  properties  of  a  well-formed  cotton 
fiber,  tabulated  data  giving  results  of  crossing  varieties,  and  photo-micrographs 
of  the  fiber  and  open  bolls  of  crosses  and  varieties. 

An  illustrated  popular  description  is  given  of  the  cotton  flower  and 
of  the  method  of  pollination,  general  remarks  on  improvement  of  the 
fiber  by  crossing,  and  a  description  of  experiments  in  this  line. 

Classification  of  varieties  (pp.  13-15). — The  varieties  studied  were 
arranged  in  7  groups,  according  to  the  length  of  staple,  productiveness, 
form  of  leaves,  length  of  limbs,  habit  of  fruiting,  size  of  bolls,  and 
charaeter  of  seed.  The  groups  were  as  follows:  (1)  Allen  Long  Staple, 
W.  A.  Cook,  Hunnicutt,  Jones  Long  Staple,  Wonderful;  (2)  Baily,  Okra 
Leaf;  (3)  Cherry  Cluster,  Herlong,  Peerless,  Welborn  Pet;  (4)  J.  C. 
Cook;  (5)  Barnett,  Dixon,  Hawkins  Improved,  Jones  Improved,  Keith, 
King,  Rameses,  Truitt;  (6)  Gold  Dust;  (7)  Peterkin,  Peeler,  Petit 
Gulf,  Storm  Proof,  Southern  Hope,  Zellner. 

Uffect  of  crossing  on  the  fiber  (pp.  18, 19). — Experiments  in  crossing  a 
number  of  varieties  on  Peerless  and  W.  A.  Cook  are  described,  and 
plates  given  showing  the  results  of  the  crosses. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  weight  of  lint  per  boll  and  the  length 
of  fiber  for  the  crosses  and  the  averages  for  the  parents  used  in  each 
case: 

Influence  of  crossifig  rarietieH  of  cotton  on  the  yield  of  Hni  per  hoU  and  on  the  length  of 

fiber. 


Variety. 


Bani«tt  X  Peerless 

Traett  X  Peerless 

Cherrj  Clnster  X  Cook 

Petit  Golf  X  Peerless 

King  X  Cook 

KuBt  Proof  X  Peerless 

Peterkin  X  Peerless 

Wonderful  X  Peerless 

Petit  Gulf  X  Cook 

Allen  Long  Staple  x  Peerless . 

Wonderful  x  Peerless 

Welbom  Pet  x  Peerless 

Jones  Long  Staple  X  Peerless  . 

Peerless  X  Cook 

Zellner  X  Cook 

Okra  Leaf  X  Peerless 

Wonderful  X  Peerless 

Peeler  X  Peerless 

Hawkins  Improved  X  Peerless 

Truitt  X  Cook 

J.C.Cook  X  Peerless 

Cherry  Cluster  X  Cook 

Jones  Improved  X  Peerless  . . . 

Bamett  X  Cook 

Peeler  X  Cook 


^^^^^^''boU  "°*  '**'  I    I^°«*J^  «f  fl^r. 


Cross. 


Orams. 
2.244 
2.580 
1.979 
3. 214 
2.007 
2.396 
2.630 
2. 575 
2.507 
2.104 
2.490 
1.394 
2.500 
1.941  I 
l.CXJ  , 
2.630 
2.660 
2.216 
2.340 
2.554 
1.793 
2.545 
2.400 
2.090 
2.262 


Average 

Average 

for 

Cross. 

for 

parents. 

parents. 

Oramt. 

Inches. 

Inehet. 

1.744 

1.10 

0.94 

2.085 

1.10 

0.89 

2.465 

1.30 

1.20 

2.251 

0.90 

0.94 

2.135 

1.00 

1.10 

2.229 

1.00 
1.10 

2. 125 

0.04 

2.087 

1.20 

1.11 

2.  746 

0.90 

1.26 

1.893 

1.30 

1.09 

2.  («7 

1.20 

1.11 

1.320 

0.90 

0.89 

2.156 

1.20 

1.08 

2.246 

1.40 

1.19 

2.289 

1.40 

1.20 

1.801 

1.10 

1.04 

2.087 

1.00 

1.11 

2.037 

1.20 

1.04 

1.424 

1.20 

0.87 

2. 580 

1.20 
1.40 

1.20 

2.465 

1.20 

1.20 

2.246 

1.20 

0.89 

2.239 

1.40 

1.25 

2.531 

1.40 

1.36 

_  . . . 

In  most  cases  the  length  and  strength  of  fiber  of  crossed  plants 
were  greater  than  the  length  and  strength  of  fiber  of  parent  plants. 
Plants  which  were  strong  and  vigorous  from  the  start  and  which  grew 
slowly  from  large  and  well-developed  stalks  gave  fiber  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  proportion  of  lint  to  seed  cotton  was  in  most  cases  less  with 
the  crossed  plants  than  with  the  parents.  The  absolute  amount  of  lint 
per  boll  was,  however,  greater  in  the  crosses  than  in  the  parent  plants. 
In  most  cases  the  size  of  seed  was  increased  by  crossing,  a  result  prob 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  female  parents.  Peerless  and  W.  A.  Cook, 
are  varieties  with  large  seed. 

Properties  of  a  well-formed  cotton  fiber  (pp.  19-21). — ^The  qualities 
desired  in  a  cotton  fiber  are  (1)  complete  maturity  throughout  the  entire 
length,  (2)  uniform  twist  from  end  to  end,  (3)  uniform  width  in  all  parts, 
(4)  maximum  length,  and  (5)  purity  in  color. 

Tabulated  data  are  given  for  each  variety  and  for  each  cross  regard 
ing  the  length  of  branches;  height  of  stalk;  number  of  lobes  per  leaf; 
number  of  bolls  per  limb;  shape  and  measurements  of  boll;  productive- 
ness and  time  of  maturity  of  plant;  character  of  the  seed;  length, 
diameter,  strength,  and  weight  per  boll  of  fiber;  number  of  seeds  per 
boll;  weight  of  seed;  proportion  of  lint  to  seed  cotton;  and  condition  of 
fiber  with  reference  to  twist  and  degree  of  maturity. 
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Influence  of  fertilizers  on  composition  of  cotton,  J.  T.  Anderson 
(Alabama  CoUege  8ta,  BuL  57,  pp.  16). — Cotton  stalks  from  small  plats 
differently  fertilized  were  analyzed  early  in  June  wLen  in  the  early 
flowering  stage,  and  about  3  months  later  when  the  plants  were  full  of 
unopened  bolls.  In  the  last  case  the  immature  seeds  were  not  included 
in  the  analysis.  One  series  of  plats  was  located  on  a  soil  too  poor  for 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  other  on  a  garden  soil.  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  results  obtained: 

Effect  of  fertilisers  on  composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  cotton  plants. 


'  In  floweriDg  stage.       ^"^  *^Jta^"* 


I  Field.  Garden.  Field.       Garden. 

Per  cent.  Per  fent.  Per  cent    Per  e^mt. 

PotaHh  in  crop  when  potash  was  applied 2. 350  3. 254  ,  2. 2(J8            3. 610 

Potaah  in  crop  when  potash  was  not  applied 2.  (162  3. 240  1.151           2. 238 

Increase  with  potash 14.250  0.430  96.5'io          16.620 

Phosphoric  acid  In  crop  when  phosphoric  acid  was  applied . .  0. 807  0. 856  '  0. 527  .         0. 761 

Phosphoric  acid  in  crop  when  phosphoric  acid  was  not  i 

applied 0.828  0.853]  0.566            0.741 

Increase  with  phosphoric  acid ^2.6:{0  0.350  '  —0.800            2.700 

^iitrogen in  crop  when  nitrogen  was  applied 3.773  4.095  1.895,         2.280 

Mr rogen  in  crop  when  nitrogen  was  not  applied 3. 6IH  3.810  1.8G2           2.356 

Increase  with  nitrogen 4.280  7.230  1.V70        —3,220 


In  both  poor  and  rich  soils  potash  fertilizer  increased  the  percentage 
of  potash  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  plant.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the 
plants  in  the  flowering  stage,  both  in  field  and  garden,  was  increased 
by  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  The  effect  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
composition  of  the  older  plant  was  not  so  marked.  The  influence  of 
phosphoric  acid  was  not  clearly  indicated. 

'*  Where  we  have  high  percentages  of  two  or  more  constitnents  in  the  flowering 
stage,  and  a  relatively  low  decrease  of  those  percentages  in  passing  to  the  bolljiig 
stage,  we  have,  generally  speaking,  a  large  yield.  On  the  other  hand,  low,  or  even 
average,  percentages  in  the  early,  and  a  large  decrease  of  the  same  in  the  latter  stage, 
showing  an  insufficient  supply  from  the  soil,  means  a  relatively  low  yield.'' 

Analyses  of  the  soil  of  field  and  garden  and  yield  of  seed  cotton  in 
ounces  are  given.  The  yield  was  greatest  when  a  complete  fertilizer 
was  applied. 

Experiments  with  grasses  and  potatoes,  G.  A.  Goessmann  (Mas- 
sachvsetts  State  8ta.  Rpt,  1893, pp.  193-199). — An  experiment  with  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass,  meadow  fescue,  timothy,  and  various  mixtures  of 
grasses,  continued  through  a  number  of  years,  led  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

''(1)  Italian  rye  grass  is  less  liable  to  be  winterkilled  with  us  than  English  rye 
grass. 

^'(2)  Meadow  fescue  furnishes  a  valuable  grass,  as  far  as  a  continuation  of  a 
healthy  growth  during  a  series  of  years  is  couoernedy  and  excels  in  that  respect  the 
herds  grass. 

''(3)  Grass  mixtures  as  a  rule  yield  larger  crops  than  the  same  varieties  when  cul- 
tivated by  themselves.'' 
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On  3  varieties  of  i>otatoes  identical  amounts  of  potash,  supplied 
either  in  the  form  of  muriate  or  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  were 
applied  in  connection  with  a  constant  quantity  of  bone.  With  all  3 
varieties  the  yield  was  greater  when  sulphate  of  potash  was  used. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  yielded  more  than  New  Queen  or  Clark. 

Fertilizer  ezperiments  on  oats,  0.  A.  Goessmann  ( Massachu- 
setts State  Sta.  Bpt.  1893^  pp.  184-192), — Forty-five  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  dried  blood,  or  of  sulphate 
oi  ammonia  was  applied  in  connection  with  80  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  125  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre  to  plats  similarly  manured  during  tbe 
preceding  5  years.  Two  plats  received  only  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  forms  of  nitrogen  and  to  learn  if  the  roots  and  stubble  of  the 
leguminous  crop,  sqja  bean,  which  had  occupied  the  land  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  had  notably  increased  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen  in  the 
soil. 

The  oat  plants  on  the  plats  to  which  dried  blood  was  applied  were 
especially  dark  green  in  color.  The  average  yield  of  grain  on  the 
eighth-acre  plats  receiving  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  92  lbs.,  on  those 
receiving  dried  blood  or  stable  manure  140§  lbs.,  and  on  those  receiving 
nitrate  of  soda  140^  lbs.  Where  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  used  there 
was  a  heavy  yield  of  straw  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
yield  of  grain. 

''The  total  yield  of  crop  on  the  plats  receivinji^  no  nitrogen  addition,  as  compared 
with  those  receiving  a  nitrogen  sapply,  was:  With  oats  in  1890,  one  fifth  to  one 
sixth  lefts;  with  rye  in  1891,  ouc  fifth  to  one  sixth  less;  with  soja  beans  in  1892,  one 
third  to  one  fourth  less;  with  oats  in  1893,  one  seventh  to  one  eighth  less. 

"  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  introduction  of  a  leguminous  crop  into  our 
rotation  has  somewhat  reduced  the  difference  in  yield  between  the  plats  receiving 
no  nitrogen  and  those  receiving  it,  yet  has  not  entirely  obliterated  it." 

The  effect  on  the  yield  of  potatoes  of  digging  a  part  of  the 
tubers  early,  A.  Leydhecker  (Oesterr.  landic,  WochenbL;  abs,  in 
Braunschic.  landic.  Ztg.,  62  (1894),  No.  28,  pp.  122,  j(^>,?).— May  18,  entire 
tubers  were  planted  3.2  in.  deep  at  distances  of  12  by  18  in.  In  one 
part  of  the  field  all  the  tubers  on  1  plat  were  dug  September  23,  at 
which  time  vegetation  had  ceased.  On  another  plat  the  largest  tubers 
were  dug  July  27  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  September  23.  The 
yields  per  plat,  of  which  the  area  is  not  given,  were  as  follows: 

Effect  of  fractional  harrentitiff  on  yield  of  potatoes. 


Lar^o         Large 
potatoes,   potatoes, 

dug  dug 

I  July  27.     Sept.  23. 


Kg. 

Digging  once 

IMgging  twice 24. 8 


?2.4 
64.0 


Small  Total 
potatoes,  large  and 

dug  small 

Sept.  23.    potatoes. 


Kg. 
14.8 


Kg. 
87.2 
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Here  digging  twice  increased  the  yield  by  15.6  kg.  per  plat.  The 
yield  of  small  potatoes  was  practically  identical,  the  increase  on  the 
plat  dug  twice  occurring  almost  entirely  in  the  large  tubers. 

In  a  second  section  of  the  same  field  the  potatoes  on  1  plat  were  dug 

September  23.    On  another  plat  3  fractional  harvests  were  gathered — 

July  27,  August  11,  and  September  23.    The  yields  of  tubers  were  as 

follows: 

Ejfeoi  of  fractional  harvesting  on  yield  of  potatoes. 


Digcringonce.... 
Digging  3  times . 


Large    j    Large 
potatoes, '  potatoes, 

dug      I      dug 
July  27.  I  Aug.  11. 


Kg. 


21.6 


Eg. 


22 


Large 
potatoes, 

dug 
Sept.  23. 


Small 
potatoes, 

dug 
Sept.  23. 


10.4 


Total 
large  and 

small 
potatoes. 


% 


i06.4 
102.0 


Here  w^e  have  a  loss  of  4.4  kg.  as  the  result  of  digging  3  times. 
Of  course  the  employment  of  the  increased  amount  of  labor  required 
in  fractional  harvesting  would  be  justifiable  only  by  a  considerable 
increase  in  yield  or  by  relatively  high  prices  for  the  tubers  dug  early. 

Effect  of  green  manuring  on  potatoes,  H.  Clausen  (Dent,  landtc, 
Pre88€j  21  (1894)^  No,  66,  p,  633). — Rye  was  grown  with  lupines  or  red 
clover  on  plats  of  10  square  meters,  the  red  clover  being  sown  either 
at  the  same  time  as  the  rye  or  after  the  rye  had  attained  some  height. 
The  rye  was  harvested  and  the  leguminous  crops  were  plowed  under 
(time  not  stated),  and  potatoes  grown  on  the  plats  the  following  season. 
The  yields  of  rye  and  potatoes  were  as  follows : 

Effect  of  green  manures  on  yield  of  potatoes. 


Crop  in  1892. 


Yield  per 
I      acre 


Rye  alone 

Rye  and  lupines 

Rye  alouc 

Do 

Rye  and  late-sown  red  clover  . 
Rye  and  early-sown  red  clover 


Pounds. 

828 
823 
842 
861 
778 
707 


Yield  per 

acre  of 
potatoes  in 


Pounds. 
17,375 
19,825 
16.261 
17.775 
19.823 
25.839 


It  appears  from  the  table  that  neither  the  lupines  nor  the  late-sown 
clover  reduced  the  yield  of  rye  to  any  considerable  extent.  Although 
the  early-sown  clover  reduced  the  yield  of  rye  more  than  that  sown 
late,  it  was  much  more  effective  than  the  latter  in  increasing  the  crop 
of  potatoes  the  following  year. 

Experiments  in  appljring  potash  salts  to  sugar  beets  on  rich 
soili^,  A.  Petermann  and  G.  de  Mabneffe  (BuL  Min.  Agr.  Belgique^ 
10  (lS9i)y  No.  i,  pp.  77-91). — 1^\  experiments  on  sugar  beets,  carried  out 
during  1883-'80  on  a  sandy  argillaceous  soil  containing  in  the  arable 
layer  0.078  per  cent  of  potash  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  1.89  per 
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cent  of  x>otash  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  was  observed  that  muriate 
of  potash,  applied  at  rates  of  50,  75,  and  100  kg.  of  potash  per  hectare 
iu  addition  to  a  basal  fertilizer  of  60  kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  and  120  kg. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  resulted  in  a  loss  in  every  case.  The  decrease  in 
the  elaboration  of  sugar  was  attributed  to  the  harmful  influence  of  the 
chlorids.  This  decrease  was  greater  the  nearer  the  time  of  application 
approached  the  time  of  seeding,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  sufficiently 
great  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  slight  increase 
in  total  yield.  The  replacement  of  the  muriate  .by  sulphate,  and  espe- 
cially by  phosphate  of  potash,  increased  the  sugar  con  tent  up  to  and  even 
beyond  that  observed  on  the  plats  without  fertilizer  and  on  those 
fertilized  with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  only.  Nitrate  of  potash 
AViis  equally  favorable  to  the  elaboration  of  sugar,  and  it  yielded  beets 
having  as  high  a  content  of  sugar  as  those  grown  on  plats  without 
iertilizer  or  on  those  receiving  fertilizer  without  potash;  but  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  use  of  this  salt  was  not  sensibly  greater  than  that 
produced  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate 
without  potash.  It  appears  that  under  the  soil  conditions,  et^*.,  which 
obtained  in  these  experiments  and  which  are  frequently  encountered  in 
l)ractice,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  potash  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  yield,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  elaboration  of  sugar  would 
be  promoted  by  adding  to  a  basal  fertilizer  of  400  to  450  kg.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  800  to  900  kg.  of  superphosphate,  50  to  75  kg.  of  potassium 
ill  the  form  of  sulphate  or  preferably  in  the  form  of  phosphate,  in  the 
last  case  the  quantity  of  superphosphate  being  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  phosphoric,  acid  contained  in  the  phosphate  of  potash. 

Fertilizer  ezperiments  on  barley,  com,  vetch  and. oats,  Scotch 
tares,  soja  bean,  oats,  and  Canada  peas  and  oats,  0.  A.  Gokss- 
MANN  {MassachuHeits  State  Sta.  Rpt  1893,  pp.  ^^7-^5(>).— Since  1889,  5 
plats  devoted  to  this  experiment  received  annually  the  same  fertilizer, 
either  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  or  a  ton  of  wood  ashes  or  GOO 
lbs.  of  ground  bone  and  200  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  600  lbs.  of 
ground  bone  and  400  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  One  plat  was 
unfertilized. 

All  the  fertilizers  considerably  increased  the  yield  over  the  unfertil- 
ized plat.  Sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  gave  in  most  instances 
on  leguminous  plants  better  results  than  muriate  of  potash.  On  grain 
crops  muriate  of  potash  in  most  cases  gave  better  results  than  the 
sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia.  Incidentally,  the  advantage  of 
seeding  grain  and  soja  beans  in  drills  was  brought  out. 

Report  of 'agriculturist  and  horticulturist  for  1893  {Nevada 
Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  ll-2i), — Experiments  in  applying  gypsum  to  alfalfa, 
culture  experiments  with  potatoes,  tests  of  07  varieties  of  potatoes, 
28  of  wheat,  14  of  oats,  12  of  barley,  7  of  corn  fodder,  18  of  sngar  beets, 
8  of  tobacco,  and  8  of  carrots.  With  potatoes,  planting  April  1  gave 
better  results  with  most  varieties  than  later  x)lanting.    'fhe  **seed'' 
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end  of  x)otatoes  germinated  better,  and  benee  gave  a  larger  yield  tban 
the  stem  end.  Five  to  7  in.  was  found  to  be  the  best  depth  for  plant- 
ing potatoes. 

Mammoth  clover,  red  clover,  rye  grass,  alsike  clover,  brome  grass, 
scarlet  clover,  meadow  fescue,  Folsom  grass,  orchard  grass,  crimson 
trefoil,  Japan  clover,  meadow  oat  grass,  timothy,  white  clover,  sainfoin, 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  Bermuda  grass  were  grown.  Brief  notes 
are  given  on  cauliflowers,  on  a  tool  house  recently  constructed,  on 
treating  wheat  for  smut,  and  on  exhibits  made  during  the  year. 

Relation  between  the  size  of  the  embryo  of  a  grain  of  wheat 
and  the  size  and  weight  of  the  entire  grain,  H.  Micheels  (BuL 
Min.  Agr.  Belgique,  10  (1894),  J^o.  i,  pp.  96-10J2). ^The  author  exam- 
ined a  number  of  grains  of  wheat  from  different  countries.  In  the 
case  of  each  kind  of  wheat  investigated  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
embryo  increased  with  the  weight  of  the  grain  of  wheat.  Of  2  grains  of 
wheat  of  equal  size,  the  heavier  generally  contained  the  larger  embryo. 
The  size  of  the  embryo  in  general  diminished  less  rapidly  than  the 
weight  of  the  grain. 

Ezperiments  with  oom,  M.  A.  Scovell  {Kentucky  Sia.  RpL  1891,  jrp.  57-€7).—A. 
reprint  of  Bulletin  33  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  724). 

The  evolution  of  Indian  corn,  W.  A.  Kellerman  {Ann,  Itpt.  Ohio  Acad.  ScL^  2 
{1894),  pp.  32,  33), 

Experiments  with  forage  plants,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Matsachusetis  State  Sta.  Mpt, 
1893, pp, 212-219, pl8,  4), — ^Analyses  and  notes  on  the  growtli  of  the  following  plants: 
White  lupine  {Lupinus  albvs),  yellow  lupine  {L.  luteua),  prickley  comfrey  {Symphy- 
tum officinale),  flat  pea  {Lathyrus  sylvestria),  3  varieties  of  soja  hean  {Soja  hispida), 
kidney  vetch  {Anihyllis  vulneraria),  sainfoin  {Onobrychia  sativa),  cowpea  {Dolichos 
sinensis),  serradella  {Omithopus  sativus),  spring  vetch  (  Ficia  sativa),  Bokhara  clover 
{Melilotus  alba),  horse  hean  {Vida  faba),  Kaffir  corn,  3  varieties  of  huckwheat 
{Fagopyrum  esculentum),  summer  rape  {Brassica  napus),  and  carrots  {Daucus  carota). 
An  early  variety  of  black  soja  bean  proved  superior  as  a  forage  plant  to  other 
varieties.  Serradella  made  a  heavy  growth,  Kaffir  com  failed  to  mature,  and  Japan- 
ese buckwheat  gave  a  heavier  growth  than  the  common  and  silver-hull  varieties. 

Forage  plants,  H.  Garman  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  7^^^).— Descriptive  notes 
on  tall  fescue  {Festuca  elatior),  meadow  fescue  {F.  pratensis),  red  fescue  {F,  rubra), 
orchard  groAS  {Daciylis  glomerata),  rescue  grass  {Bromus  schraderi),  Engli&h  rye 
grass  {Lolium perenne),  crimson  clover  {Trifolium  incarnatum)  mammoth  or  pea- vine 
clover  {T.  medium),  alsike  clover  {T,  hybridum),  alfalfa  {Medicayo  sativa),  black 
medic  {M,  lupulina),  Japan  clover  {Lespedeza  striata),  Bokhara  clover  {Melilotus 
alba),  spurry  {Spergula  arvensis),  Johnson  grass  {Sorghum  halapense),  and  kidney 
vetch  {Anihyllis  vulneraria). 

Forage  plants  for  the  South,  S.  M.  Tracy  ( U,  S,  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  18,  pp, 
30), — A  summary  of  this  bulletin  was  given  in  £.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  92. 

The  cultivation  of  ginseng,  A.  Cox  {Amer,  Agr.  {middle  ed.),  54  {1894),  Xo.  5, 
pp.  121, 122,  figs,  8). 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  ganja  in  Madras,  C.  Benson  {Dept,  Land 
Records  and  Agr.,  Madras,  1804,  Bui,  29,  pp.  291-394),— PopulsLT  notes  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  of  hemp  {Cannabis- sativa). 

Soil  inoculation  for  leguminous  plants,  C.  Naitdin  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58  {1894), 
No,  39,  pp.  453-45o). — A  brief  notice  ou  species  of  plants  which  require  soil  inocula- 
tion, and  on  others  in  which  such  inoculation  appears  to  be  unnecessary. 
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LentilB  in  foreign  oountries  (U.  S.  Consular  Rpt.  1894,  Aug,,  pp.  506^S0),'-K 
seriee  of  articles  on  the  culture,  uses,  and  statistics  of  lentils  in  Austria,  British 
India,  Chile,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  C.  A.  Goessmann  (Massachuaetta  State  Sta, 
Bpi,  1893y  pp.  237,  ;2?5*).— Notes  and  tabulated  data  giving  the  yield  of  the  plats  to 
lA'hich  either  wood  ashes,  barnyard  manure,  or  a  mixture  of  ground  bone  and  muriate 
of  potash  were  applied. 

Experiments  ^Tith  oats,  M.  A.  Scovell  and  C.  L.  Curtis  (Kentucky  Sta.  lipt. 
189U  PP'  97-99).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  35  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  227). 

Experiments  with  oats,  M.  A.  Scovell  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  lS92y  pp.  119, 1-20).— k 
reprint  from  Bulletin  42  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  342). 

Potato  experiments,  M.  A.  Scovell  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1891,  pp.  103-11;?).— A 
reprint  of  Bulletin  37  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  791). 

Field  experiments  at  the  agricultural  school  of  Carlsbourg,  Belgium,  in  1893, 
Mathias  {Bui.  Min.  Ayr.  Belgique,  10  {1894),  No.  1,  pp.  i(?J-i(?£?).— Fertilizer  and 
Tariety  tests  of  potatoes  and  tests  of  forage  plants. 

Rice  growing  and  preparation.for  market,  R.  W.  McCullocii  {Qu^ennlan^  Ihpt. 
of  Ayr.  Bui.  2  {2deer.),  pp.  19,fige.  7). — A  popular  article  on  nutritive  value  of  rice; 
statistics,  varieties,  selection  of  seed  and  soil;  directions  for  cultivating,  harvest^ 
ing,  threshing,  and  hulling;  and  estimated  profits  in  t)ie  culture  aud  in  the  m:inu- 
facture  of  rice. 

Varieties  of  rye,  F.  von  Lochow  {FUhliny's  landw.  Zty.,  43  {1894),  Xo.  17,  pp. 
648-552). — An  account  of  the  origin  of  a  new  variety,  aud  tabulated  statements  of 
yields  made  by  a  number  of  varieties. 

Sugar  beet  cultivation,  J.  Muth  (  U.  S.  Consular  Rpt.  1894,  Aug.,  pp.  017-021).-- 
A  popular  statement  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  sugar  beet  as  regards  soil, 
climate,  and  exposure. 

Sugar  cane,  J.  P.  d' Albuquerque  and  J.  R.  Bovell  {Rept.  Expt.  Fields,  Dodds 
Reformatory,  Barbados,  1892). — The  experiments  conducted  were  tests  of  fertilizers 
on  sugar  cnne,  variety  tests,  distance  experiments,  and  experiments  to  determine  the 
best  part  oi  the  stalk  for  planting.  Insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  sugar  cane  were 
also  investigated. 

The  chemical  composition  of  sugar  cane,  H.  Wintkk  ( West  Java  Sugar  SOi. 
Contr.  1,  pp.  26-39). 

Fertilizer  experiments  -with  sugar  cane  in  Demerara,  Jknman  aud  Hakkison 
(Abs.  in  Sugar  Cane,  1894,  pp.  508-520). 

Concerning  the  manuring  of  sugar  cane,  H.  C.  P.  Gkurligs  (Jtept.  from  Arch. 
Java  Suikerind.,  1893,  pp.  31). 

Field  experiments  with  sugar  cane,  H.  Wintkk  (  Went  Java  Sugar  Sta.  Coutr.  1, 
pp.  20-25), 

Soil  investigations  for  sugar  cane  {East  Java  Expt.  Sta.  Coutr.  49,  pp.  41). 

Chlorin  in  soils  suitable  for  sugar  cane,  T.  L.  Phipson  {Sugar  Cane.  1894,  pp. 
526,  527). 

Degeneration  of  cane  through  the  exclusive  planting  of  tops,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went 
{West  Java  Sugar  Sta.  Contr.  11,  pp.  1-14). 

"What  part  of  the  cane  shall  be  planted  ?  .1.  G.  K  ram  Kits  {East  Java  Expt.  Sta. 
Contr.  47,  pp.  60-62). 

"What  part  of  the  cane  shall  be  used  in  planting  ?  J.  D.  Korus  ( Eant  Java  Expt. 
Sta.  Contr.  6,  n.  ser.,  pp.  18-11). 

Results  obtained  in  1892-'93  by  planting  various  sorts  of  cane»  J.  1).  Konrs 
{East  Java  Expt.  Sta.  Contr.  0,  n.  ser.,  pp.  17). 

Sugar  cane  seedlings  for  1893,  J.  H.  Wakkkk  (East  Java  Expt.  Sta.  Contr.  5,  n. 
ser.,  pp.  13). 

Concerning  the  reversion  of  saccharose  in  harvested  cane,  F.  A,  F.  C.  Wi:nt 
and  H.  C.  P.  Gekrligs  (  West  Java  Sugar  Sta.  Contr,  U,  pp.  14-18). 
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"Wheat-growlxig  in  Queensland,  E.  M.  Sheltox  {Ann.  Bpt.  DepU  Agr.  Queeiuland, 
189^''93,pp.  40,  42-62). 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  wheat*  HI  and  IV,  J.  Despiiez  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
6S  (1894),  No.  S7y  pp.  S98-401;  No.  S8,  pp.  432-435).— l^otes  and  tabulated  data  regard- 
ing  varieties  grown  in  France. 

Rieti  wheat ;  results  of  crops  of  this  variety  grown  in  France  in  1894,  J.  (iENIn 
(Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58  (1894),  No.  37,  pp.  378,  379). 

Systems  of  drying  grain  or  hay  artificially  (Ah8.  in  Braunschtc.  landtr.  Ztg.,  62 
(1894),  No.  32,  pp.  137-140).— A  historical  r^sum^. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  M.  A.  ScovELLand  C.  L.  Curtis  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bpt. 
1891,  pp.  87-97).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  35  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  227). 

"Wheat  experiments  in  1892,  M.  A.  Scovell  (Keniuchg  Sta.  JRpt.  1892,  pp. 
108-119).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  42  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  342). 

Field  experiments  with  fertilisers  on  com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  M.  A. 
Scovell  (Kentucky  Sta,  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  59-70), — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  45  of  the  sta- 
tion (E.  8.  R.,  4,  p.  716). 

Report  of  the  agriculturist,  W.  W.  Cooke  {Colorado  Sta,  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  .S4-38).— 
Brief  statements  concerning  the  work  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  station,  with 
recommendations. 

Report  on  farm  work,  C.  A.  Goessmann  (MasHOchueette  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp, 
220,  226,  239,  240), — Notes  on  rye,  winter  rape,  corn,  and  artichokes,  and  a  statement 
of  the  crops  produced  on  the  station  farm  in  1893. 

Report  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Substation,  F.  A.  Hintley  (Colorado  Sta. 
Bpt.  1893,  pp.  61-71). — The  crops  grown  were  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  sorghum, 
Kaffir  corn,  millet,  soja beans,  field  peas,  corn,  alfalfa,  Bromue  inermit,  redtop  grass, 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  timothy,  white  clover,  esparcet,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  encum- 
bers, andtumips.  Most  crops  were  greatly  injured  by  a  hailstorm  occurring  July  8. 
Rye  sown  at  the  rate  of  4  pecks  per  acre  gave  a  yield  of  12  bu. ;  sown  at  the  rate  of 
8  pecks  the  yield  was  19  bu.  Other  subjects  mentioned  are  the  cost  of  growing 
alfalfa,  transplautiug  of  forest  trees,  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  3  Jersey 
cows,  and  improvements  made  duriug  the  year. 

Report  of  the  Divide  Substation,  J.  H.  McClelland  (Colorado  Sta.  Bpt.  1893, 
pp.  58-60).— Brief  notes  on  varieties  of  wheat,  deep  and  shallow  plowing  for  oats, 
amount  of  seed  for  oats,  and  variety  ienU  of  potatoes.  Other  crops  grown  were 
flax,  buckwheat,  sweet  com,  winter  rye,  fleld  peas,  alfalfa,  English  rye  grass, 
orchard  grass,  canary  grass,  alsike  clover,  esparcet,  red  clover,  white  clover,  timothy, 
yellow  oat  grass,  tall  meadow  fescue  grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  awnless  brome  grass, 
turnips,  currants,  and  gooseberries. 

Report  of  San  Luis  Valley  Substation,  F.  Beach  (Colorado  Sta,  Bpt,  1893, 
pp.  73-78). — General  statements  concerning  the  work  of  the  farm,  a  test  of  fertilizers 
on  potatoes,  a  variety  test  of  potatoes  and  of  wheat,  and  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  best  amount  of  oats  to  sow.  Other  crops  grown  were  millet,  sugar  beets,  beets, 
turnips,  ouions,  lettuce,  radishes,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  cabbages. 

HORTICULTUBE. 

Field  experiments  with  different  mixtures  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers on  several  garden  crops,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {MasmchusetU 
State  Sta.  Rpt,  1893,  pp.  200-211).— ^\x  plats  of  laud,  88  by  62  fb.,  were 
fertilized  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893  with  sulphate  of  amiuonia,  nitrate  of 
soda,  dried  blood,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  dissolved 
boneblack  in  different  combinations.  The  proportions  of  each  combi. 
nation  per  acre  were  available  phosphoric  acid  50.4,  nitrogen  60,  and 
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potassiuDi  oxid  120  lbs.  On  each  of  these  plats  were  grown  beets, 
cabbage,  celery,  lettuc^e,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes,  the  position 
of  each  vegetable  in  the  plats  being  changed  from  year  to  year  to 
introduce  so  far  as  practicable  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  but  the 
order  of  arrangement  was  the  same  on  all  the  plats. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  results  for  the  several  plats  in  the 
different  years. 

In  1893  plat  5,  fertilized  with  47  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  30  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  40  of  dissolved  boneblack,  gave  the  greatest  yield  of 
si)inach,  beets,  celery,  tomatoes,  and  lettuce.  The  result  was  the  same 
in  the  2  preceding  years,  except  that  then  cabbages  and  potatoes  also 
gave  the  best  results  on  plat  6. 

Special  fertilization  with  reference  to  some  prominent  indus- 
trial crops,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  O.  A.  Goessmann  (Massachusetts 
State  Sta,  Kpt.  1893,  pp.  2il-2Gl). — To  continue  during  the  winter  the 
field  experiments  mentioned  above,  12  boxes  of  earth  were  phwied  in 
the  vegetation  house  of  the  station  and  each  fertilized  with  a  different 
combination  of  the  following  substances:  Muriate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  phosphate  of  potash, 
dissolved  boneblack,  odorless  phosphate,  double  superphosphate,  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood. 
The  relative  ratio  of  essential  fertilizing  constituents  applied  was  4 
parts  potassium  oxid,  1  part  phosphoric  acid,  and  1  part  nitrogen. 
Each  box  was  i)lanted  with  seeds  of  lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  and  toma- 
toes. 

From  the  tables  given  the  lettuce  appears  to  ha.ve  made  tlie  best 
growth  where  the  fertilizer  contained  carbonate  of  potash  and  mag- 
nesia, and  the  poorest  wherp  the  nitrogen  was  furnished  by  ammonia 
salts.  The  beets  gave  much  the  same  results.  The  spinach  apparently 
showed  a  more  vigorous  growth  when  nitrate  of  soda  was  present.  The 
experiment  with  tomatoes  was  less  conclusive.  All  of  the  fertilized 
plants  grew  better  than  check  plants  grown  on  soil  manured  only  with 
vegetable  compost. 

For  garden  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  a  mixture  containing  24  per 
cent  potassium  oxid,  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  12  per  cent  nitro- 
gen is  suggested.  A  table  is  appended  showing  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  constituents  in  many  fruits  and  garden  crops. 

Climate  and  its  effects  on  the  quality  of  apples,  L.  H.  Pammel 
{Trans,  loica  Hort,  SoCy  27  [18[)2),  pp.  132-138), — A  i)reliminary  paper 
on  the  subject,  giving  the  origin  and  cultivated  range  of  the  apple,  and 
notes  on  the  varieties  Oldenburg,  Fameuse,  Wealthy,  and  Ben  Davis. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  fruits  improve  in  quality  toward  the 
equator,  the  data  so  far  collected  seem  to  indicate  that  most  varieties 
of  apples  reach  their  perfection  in  a  cooler  climate. 

Zinc  in  American  dried  apples,  F.  Filsi>'(>ek  and  11,  IIefel- 
MANN  {Cliem.  Ztg,,  18  (1894),  Xo.  6'J,  pp.  1239,  1210;  Xo.  09,  pp.  1319, 
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1320). — The  first  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the  alleged  discovery  by  R. 
Hefelmann  of  zinc  in  dried  apples  imported  to  Germany  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  believed  that  the  minate  quantity  claimed  to 
have  been  found  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  human  system.  The 
accuracy  of  the  chemical  analysis  is  questioned,  more  care  is  advocated, 
and  a  new  method  of  analysis  is  suggested  and  technically  described. 

In  thA  second  article  R.  Hefelmann  replies  to  the  criticism  by  F.  Pil- 
singer,  denying  inaccuracy  and  careless  methods.  The  method  of 
analysis  is  detailed,  and  belief  is  reaffirmed  in  the  danger  of  poisoning 
from  the  zinc  in  imported  dried  apples. 

Cranbeny  culture,  E.  Hersey  {Agriculture  of  Mas%achusetU^  1893^ 
pp.  365-370). — The  writer  believes  that  cranberries  can  be  grown  on 
many  bogs  now  in  a  wild  state.  The  water  should  be  drawn  oif  by 
ditches  to  from  6  to  12  in.  below  the  surface,  and  a  ditch  should  be  dug 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  bog  to  further  limit  the  water  supply.  A 
reservoir  above  the  bog  is  recommended,  the  water  from  which  can  be 
let  upon  the  bog  during  the  winter  and  kept  in  by  a  dam  across  its 
lower  end.  If  the  bog  is  covered  with  grass  the  sod  should  be  removed 
and  all  trees  and  bushes  should  be  cleared  away.  From  4  to  6  in.  of 
coarse  clean  sand  or  fine  gravel  is  to  be  spread  over  the  surface  and  the 
vines  pressed  into  it,  being  placed  10  in.  apart  in  10-inch  rows.  For 
the  first  2  years  the  bog  should  be  weeded,  after  which  the  vines  will 
usually  keep  out  all  weeds  and  grass.  The  water  should  be  let  u|K>n 
the  bog  at  the  beginning  of  cold  weather  and  kept  there  until  May, 
when  it  should  be  gradually  drained  ofl!*.  In  Massachusetts  the  fruit  is 
usually  ripe  enough  for  picking  by  the  middle  of  September. 

Strawberries,  M.  H.  Beckwith  (Delairare  8ta,  Bui.  24^  pp.  10).~ 
Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  93  varieties  of  strawberries. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  varieties  for  market  use,  the  culture  was 
of  the  kind  ordinarily  employed  by  growers  in  that  section,  and  no 
especial  fertilizing  was  given  to  the  soil.  Twelve  plants  of  each  variety 
were  planted  2  ft.  apart  in  SJ-ft.  rows,  and  the  runners  allowed  to 
mat  for  a  year  previous  to  the  test.  The  following  varieties  are  con- 
sidered best  for  marketing:  Bubach,  Brandy  wine,  Greenville,  Harmon, 
Haverland,  Michel  Early,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Muskingum,  Pearl,  and 
Phillips. 

The  bulbous  chervil,  J.  Gerome  {Rev,  Hori,,  66  {1894),  No.  14,  pp.  331-834, 
figs.  2). — A  popular  article  on  ("harophyUum  bulboaum,  treating  of  its  botanical  rela- 
tionships and  food  value,  and  giving  full  directions  for  its  culture,  recommending 
its  wider  cultivation. 

Chicory,  A.  Roche  {Jour.  Ayr.  Prat.,  58  {1894),  No.  41,  pp.  634-543). ^k  popular 
article  on  the  culture  of  chicory. 

A  few  salad  plants,  G.  Alluard  {Kev.  Hort,  66  {1894),  Ko.  17,  pp.  403,  404, 
figs.  4).— A  popular  article  describing  and  figuring  the  more  favorite  salad  plants,  such 
as  cress,  chicory,  etc.,  with  notes  on  their  cultivation  and  preparation  for  food. 

Truffles  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  A.  Chatin  {Compt.  Rend.,  119  {1894),  Xo.  11,  pp. 
485-487), — Notes  on  reports  from  the  French  consuls  in  those  countries.    Terfefia 
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elaveryi  and  HeUanthemum  sessiliflorus  are  found  in  Tunis,  and  Terfezia  boudieri  in 
Tripoli. 

Ezpeiiments  with  vegetables,  C.  L.  Cl'Rtib  (Kentucky  Sta.  Kpt.  1892,  pp.  eo-34).— 
A  reprint  from  Bulletin  38  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.  3,  p.  791). 

Vegetables,  C.  L.  Curtis  (Kentucky  Sta,  Rpt.  1891^  pp.  48-57).— k  reprint  from 
Bulletin  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  641). 

Field  and  garden  crops  of  the  Northwestern*  Provinces  and  Oudh,  III, 
J.  F.  Dt'THiE  {Dept.  Land  Records  and  Agr.j  Roorkee,  India,  1893,  pp.  6.5,  pla.  36).— 
Tho  third  and  last  part  of  a  rather  elaborate  illustrated  work  upon  the  native  and 
introduced  economic  ])lant8  grown  in  India.  In  most  cases  botanical  descriptions 
and  notes  on  culture  and  uses  are  given.  This  part  treats  chiefly  of  the  garden 
plants,  many  of  which  are  not  cultivated  elsewhere. 

A  new  hotbed  frame,  S.  Mottet  {Rev.  Hort.j  66  (1894),  No.  15,  pp.  358,  359,  Jig. 
1). — Illustrated  description  of  a  new  form  of  hotbed  for  early  forcing,  tlie  new 
feature  consisting  of  glass  frames  hinged  at  the  middle,  and  both  opening. 

Cement  benches  for  subirrigation  in  greenhouses,  L.  R.  Taft  (Arner.  Agr. 
(middle  ed.),  1894,  Oct.  13,  p.  189,  fig.  1). 

The  automatic  sprinkling  of  gardens,  G.  D.  Huet  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No. 
14,  pp.  33.5-339,  fig.  3).— ConceTjiingSk  system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  pipes  and 
hose,  with  nozzles  at  intervals  for  spraying  the  plants. 

Top  grafting  the  apple,  C.  G.  Paiten  ( 7Van«.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc,  S8  (1893),  pp.  W3- 
209), — An  article  based  on  the  answers  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  60  fruit  growers  in 
Iowa  and  adjacent  States.  The  general  consensus  appears  to  be  that  top  grafting  is 
rather  preferable  to  root  grafting,  but  on  account  of  the  influence  often  produced 
by  the  stock  on  the  graft  careful  Judgment  must  be  used  in  selecting  the  stocks. 

Peach  culture  in  Belgium,  N.  Smitu  (U.  S.  Conmlar  Rpt,  1894,  Aug.,  pp,  636- 
639.) — A  popular  account  of  the  methods  of  training  and  protecting  peach  trees  from 
frost. 

'Worn-out  peach  trees  (Garden,  46  (1894),  No.  1193,  pp.  301,  30J),^A  popular 
article  on  the  subject,  advising  tlie  replacing  of  superannuated  trees  with  thrifty 
younger  ones  and  manuring  the  ground . 

The  thinning  out  of  fruit,  G.  Bellair  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  17,  pp,  399-401, 
fig.  i).— Thinning  is  advised  to  improve  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruits  remaining  on 
the  tree.  Arguments  in  its  favor  are  cited  and  an  implement  for  thinning  grapes  is 
figured. 

Orchard  sites  and  varieties  of  tree  fruits  in  Iowa,  R.  P.  Speer  (Tram.  Iowa 
Hort.  Soc,  28  (1893),  pp,  129-134). — A  discussion  of  the  texture  and  composition  of 
some  Iowa  soils  and  their  respective  adaptability  for  fruit.  Plenty  of  air  and  water 
drainage  is  advised  for  orchards,  and  several  hardy  varieties  of  fruits  are  named. 
The  physiology  of  fruit  trees  is  also  treated. 

Fniit  growing,  E.  W.  Wo<)i>  (Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  1893,  pp.  161-172).— A 
paper  treating  of  the  present  status  of  fruit  raising  in  New  England,  and  urging  the 
extension  of  the  industry.  The  culture,  enemies,  and  marketing  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
and  grapes  are  discussed,  and  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  Massachusetts  are 
mentioned. 

Cold  storage  of  fruit  (Jour.  [British]  Bd.  Agr,,  1  (1894),  No.  1,  pp,  5,  6), — Abstract 
of  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forests  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
was  found  that  solid-fleshed  fruits  at  a  temperature  of  41  to  43°  F.  would  keep  for  2 
months,  and  that  softer  fruits  would  keep  2  weeks  or  more.  Careful  grading  and 
packing  of  the  fruits  is  necessary. 

Barl>erries,  II,  F.  L.  Sargent  (Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  45  (1894),  No.  a,  pp.  784-795, 
figs.  20). 

The  cultivated  raspberries  of  the  United  States,  A.  A.  Crozikr  (Michigan  Sta, 
Bui,  111,  pp,  74),— An  annotated  catalogue  giving  the  botanical  origin,  history,  and 
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qualities  of  the  varieties  known  to  be  grown  in  America.  Four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  names  are  given,  of  which  83  are  synonyms.  The  folloAving  varieties  aro 
recommcudcd  for  Michigan  and  adjacent  regions:  Blackcaps — (>regg,  Xeniahn, 
Palmer,  Ohio,  Hilborn,  Kansas,  and  Conrath;  purple  caps — Shaffer  and  Columbia; 
red— Cuthberty  London,  Turner,  Thwack,  Marlboro,  and  Hansell. 

Ezperimenta  with  strawberries,  C.  L.  Curtis  {Kentucky  Sia,  RpL  189.i,pp,  34, 
35).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  38  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  791). 

Strawberries,  C.  L.Curtis  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt,  1891,  pp.  41-47),— A  reprint  from 
Bulletin  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  641). 

Strawberries  in  August  and  September  {Garden,  46  {1894),  No.  1193,  p.  304). — 
Notes  on  obtaining  a  second  late  crop  from  plants  which  had  been  fruited  early  by 
forcing.    The  plants  were  grown  in  rich,  warm  soil,  and  plentifully  watered. 

Old  and  new  grape  hybrids,  G.  Fofix  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  11  {1894),  No.  38, pp.  313- 
317). 

Orape-root  grafts,  Daurel  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  11  {1894),  No.  38,  pp.  3 17-323).— 
An  account  of  the  experiments  with  American  varieties  of  grapes  as  stocks  repellant 
to  the  phylloxera.  The  Clinton,  Taylor,  and  Herbemont  are  recommended  as  good 
stocks  to  graft  upon. 

Premature  falling  of  grapes,  G.  H.  Powell  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  { 1894), p.  397).— 
The  premature  falling  of  grapes  from  the  cluster  is  reported,  which  is  thought  to  be 
due  tu  faulty  nutrition,  although  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  due  to  a  specific 
disease  as  yet  undiscovered. 

The  perfume  of  Magnolia  glauca,  G.  Bellair  {Rev.  Hort,  66  {1894),  No.  15,  pp.  347, 
348,  Jig.  1). — A  comparison  of  the  odor  of  the  bloom  of  Magnolia  glauca  with  that 
from  other  flowers,  and  a  plea  for  the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  magnolias. 

Training  the  stems  of  rose  bushes,  C.  Grosdr mange  {Rev.  Uort.,  66  {1894),  No, 
16,  pp.  370-374). — Directions  for  training  and  pruning  rose  bushes  for  the  best  produc- 
tion of  blossoms,  with  notes  on  the  general  culture  on  a  large  scale. 

Adventitious  buds  of  Kniphorfia  {Gard.  Chrou.,  16  {1894),  eer.  3,  p.  437,  fig.  1).— 
Notes  on  buds  from  the  flower  stalk. 

Horticultural  '*sporte,"  C.  T.  Drury  {Nat.  Sci.,  5  {1894),  No.  3J,  pp.  266-268).- 
Ur^es  that  odd  and  striking  varieties  are  the  result  of  sports,  and  cites  the  example 
of  nectarines,  which  suddenly  originated  on  an  old  peach  tree  that  had  for  many 
yerirs  borne  peaches.    The  tendency  to  reversion  is  great,  especially  at  first. 

Physalis  francheti  (Gard.  Chron.,  16  {1894),  eer.  3, p.  434, pi.  /).— General  and  tech- 
nical description  of  a  new  Japanese  species  of  Bladder  cherry,  which  is  figured. 

Improved  chestnut  culture  {Rural  New  Yorker,  53  {1894).  No.  2334,  pp.  661,  662).— 
NotcH  on  the  employment.of  worked-out,  waste,  and  stony  land  for  chestnut  groves. 
The  variety  Paragon  is  recommended. 

Birds  injuring  apples^  F.  W.  Cahd  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  p.  4i4).— Brief  men- 
tion of  birds  attacking  the  fruit. 

How  to  exhibit  at  agricultural  fairs,  L.R.Taft  {Amer.  Agr.  {middle  ed.),  {1894), 
Sept.  1,  p.  3), — Applies  to  fruit  exhibits. 

FOBESTEY. 

The  effect  of  thinning  forests  on  tree  growth,  C.  Claudot  (Bui. 
Min.  Agr.  France,  IS  (J8fM),  No.  3,  pp.  300-313).— The  third  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  investigations  of  the  subject.  Three  tracts  of  land  were 
cltos(»n  in  1882  for  experimentation,  in  one  of  wliich  the  smaller  trees  and 
undei  brush  were  cut  away,  in  another  the  larger  trees  and  underbrush 
were  removed,  and  the  third  was  left  as  a  check.  In  all  3  the  dead 
or  dying  timber  was  removed.    The  trees  were  mostly  oak,  with  a  scat- 
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tering  of  beecb,  and  yoke-elm.  In  pursuance  of  tlie  investigations, 
accurate  censuses  w.ere  taken  in  1882, 1886,  and  1893,  and  tables  are 
given  showing  the  statistics  and  results. 

At  the  x)resent  stage  of  the  investigations  the  trees  in  the  tract 
where  the  larger  trees  were  left  appear  to  be  growing  most  vigorously, 
and  both  of  the  tra<*ts  experimented  ujion  show  a  greater  growth  than 
the  check  tract.  The  beeches  show  a  rate  of  growth  nearly  double  that 
of  the  other  species. 

The  tuxpentine  tree,  J.  H.  Maiden  (Agl.  Oaz.  X.  S.  ir.,  5  {1894)^ 
No.  7,  pp.  463-407 J  pi.  1). — Botanical  and  economic  notes  on  Syncarpia 
lavrifolia^  an  Australian  tree,  the  timber  of  which  makes  very  durable 
l)osts  and  piles.  The  lasting  quality  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  brown 
oleo-resin  contained  in  the  wood,  and  which  may  prove  of  commercial 
in)portance.  The  timber  is  very  hard  to  burn,  and  so  recommended  for 
building.  The  trees  grow  from  120  to  180  ft.  high  and  20  to  30  ft.  in 
circumference  on  good  soil,  of  which  its  presence  is  an  indication.  Its 
thick  foliage  makes  it  desirable  for  parks. 

Notes  on  "West  American  Coniferae,  J.  G.  Lemmon  (Erythea,  i  {JS94),  No,  lOy  pp. 

Concerning  the  cultivation  of  pines  in  central  Burope,  .1.  Si^vickk  (Fwstvo. 

Centbl.,  go  (1894),  pp.  r>.j5-,iaS). 

Hybrldity  in  willows,  F.  Bkckwith  (Proc.  Bochester  Acad.  Sci.^  ■*  (1S94),  Xo,  5, 
pp.  2o4'256). 

The  thinning  of  forests,  I  and  II  {(iard.  Chron.,  16  {1894)^  ser.  S,  pp.  364-366, 
401,402). 

Prairie  woodlands,  E.  J.  Hill  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  Xo.  347,  pp  412, 
413). — A  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  shrubby  and  woody  growths  found  in  moist 
localities  in  prairie  regions. 

Trees  of  Nebraska,  C.  E.  Bessky  {Ann.  lipt.  Nebr.  Bd.Agr.,  1894,  pp.  98-127;  aba. 
in  Garden  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  p.  389). 

Biological  investigations  of  the  wooded  valleys  of  Sweden,  A.  Y.  (iRevilliub 
{BoU  Ztg.,  62  {1894),  Xo.  8  and  9,  pt.  1,  pp.  147-168). 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Saving  and  care  of  seed,  L.  R.  Taft  {Amer.  Agr.  {middle  ed.),  1894,  Oct.  6,  p.  159). 

The  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  J.  U.  Lloyd  {Amer.  Jour.  Pharm..  66  {1894), 
Xo.  10, pp.  473-479).  ' 

Defective  germination  in  wheat,  E.  Schribaux  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit,  11  {1894), 
Xo.  40,  pp.  377,378;  Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  r,S  {1894),  Xo.  4,  pp.  493, 494). 

The  influence  of  fungicides  upon  the  germination  of  seeds,  L.  H.  Pammbl  , 
and  F.  C  Stewakt   {Agl.  Sci.,  8  {1894),  Xo.  6,  pp.  215-231).— A  rc'sumd  of    the 
results  secured  by  other  investigators,  and  tabulated  information  of'cxperiraents  by 
the  authors  with  corn  and  oats. 

Concerning  the  dissolutic  n  of  the  secondary  cell  membranes  of  seeds  during 
germination,  T.  Elfert  {Bibliotheca  Botanica,  1894,  Xo.  30^  pp.  26). 

The  Russian  thistle,  W.  ^I.  Hays  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bnl.  3A,  pp.  16,  Jigs.  ;7).-~The 
author  gives  a  popular  description  of  the  Russian  thistle  {Saholi  kali  tragus),  and 
suggests  various  methods  by  which  it  may  be  eradicated.  The  neccHsity  of  adequate 
weed  laws  and  their  enforcement  ib  pointed  out. 

Methods  of  destroying  weeds,  Wittmack  ( Braunschtv.  landtc.  Ztg.,  62  {1894), 
Xo.  36,  pp.  153, 154).  '  ^.^.^.^^^  by  Google 
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Preventmg  leaf  blight  of  plum  and  cherry  nursery  stock  (Xew 
York  State  Sta.  Bui.  72,  n.  Her,,  pp.  341-346,  figs.  2). — This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work  reported  by  D.  G.  Fairchild  in  Bulletin  3  of  the 
Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  this  Department;  in  Journal  of 
Mycology,  7,  pp.  240-264;  and  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for 
1892,  pp.  642-673  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  pp.  500,  954;  6,  p.  60).  During  1803  the 
experiments  were  continued  on  the  treatment  of  plums  and  cherries 
which  had  been  treated  previously  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  further 
treatment  of  those  trees  which  had  been  treated  with  other  fungicides 
was  abandoned,  as  it  was  shown  that  their  foliage  was  more  or  less 
injured  by  the  fungicides. 

The  cherry  stock  consisted  of  Windsor,  Yellow  Spanish,  and  Mont- 
morency on  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard.  They  were  practically  free  from 
the  disease  during  1893,  and  consequently  no  appreciable  advantage 
was  shown  in  the  treated  over  the  untreat^  trees. 

Of  the  plums  3  varieties,  Early  Prolific,  Purple  Egg,  and  Italian 
Prune  on  Myrobolan  and  Marianna,  were  treated.  Two  treatments 
were  given,  one  June  13  and  the  other  July  14.  The  leaf  blight  was 
abundant  among  the  plums.  The  sprayed  trees,  however,  held  their 
leaves  about  a  month  later  and  made  a  much  better  growth  than  did 
the  unsprayed  trees.  The  benefit  of  the  treatment  was  seen  not  only 
in  the  more  perfect  foliage  of  the  sprayed  trees,  but  in  their  increased 
growth,  as  shown  by  the  increased  weight  of  top  and  roots,  as  well  as 
the  larger  diameter  of  trunk. 

The  strength  of  Bordeaux  mixture  used  in  this  work  was  1  lb.  of 
copper  sulphate  to  11  gal.  of  water,  with  the  necessary  amount  of  lime. 
Detailed  directions  are  given  as  to  the  methods  of  preparation  and 
application  of  the  fungicide. 

The  author's  summary  is  as  follows : 

''(1)  In  1892  cherry  nursery  stock  was  successfully  treated  for  the  prevention  of 
leaf  blight.  The  same  trees  treated  again  in  1893  showed  no  benefit  from  the  treat- 
ment, because  both  treated  and  untreated  trees  were  practically  free  from  the  disease. 

"(2)  In  1892  plum  nursery  stock  was  successfully  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  leaf  blight.  The  same  trees  were  again  successfully  treated  with  the  same  mix- 
ture in  1893.  The  good  effects  of  the  treatment  were  shown  in  the  increased  growth 
of  both  tops  and  roots,  and  in  the  healthier  foliage.  The  foliage  remained  attached 
to  the  braches  about  a  month  later  than  did  the  unsprayed  foliage." 

Some  fungus  diseases  of  plants  and  their  treatment,  H.  H. 

Lamson  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  19,  pp.  13,  fig.  1). — The  author 
popularly  describes  some  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  fruit  trees, 
such  as  scab  and  cracking  of  apples  and  pears,  blight  of  pears,  and 
black  knot  and  rot  of  plums  and  cherries.  Formulas  are  given  for  fun- 
gicides and  directions  for  their  application.  A  summary  of  experi- 
ments in  spraying  is  given,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  in  1892  a  Fameuse 
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apple  tree  given  5  sprayings  of  Bordeaux  mixture  gave  89  per  cent  of 
iirst-class  and  11  per  cent  of  scabbed  fruit,  as  compared  with  77  per 
cent  of  first-class  and  23  per  cent  of  scabbed  from  check  not  sprayed. 
A  Flemish  Beauty  pear  tree  was  given  6  sprayings,  and  98  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  was  practically  free  from  scab  as  compared  with  17  per  cent 
from  the  check  tree.  In  1893  experiments  were  conducted  on  Sheldon 
pear  trees,  to  which  4  applications  were  given,  and  the-fruit  when  gath- 
ered gave  88  per  cent  practically  free  from  scab  as  compared  with  38  per 
cent  from  the  check.  A  Flemi^  Beauty  pear  tree  was  sprayed  with 
4  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  gave  96  per  cent  of  first-class 
fruit  as  compared  with  from  10  to  15  per  cent  for  the  unsprayed  trees. 
Another  Flemish  Beauty  tree  given  4  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
of  a  much  more  dilute  solution  gave  63  per  cent  free  from  scab.  A  tree 
of  Louise  Bonne  was  sprayed  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  and 
gave  97  per  cent  of  first  quality  fruit.  All  these  experiments  tended 
to  show  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  fungicides. 

The  pectic  disease  of  grapes,  G.  Sauvageau  and  J.  Pebbaud 
{Eev.Internat.  Vit.  et(Enolj  1(1894),  -^o.  7, 23|p.^4i-^5(?).— During  the  past 
year  there  appeared  in  the  vineyards  of  Beaujolais  an  apparently  new 
and  very  destructive  disease,  to  which  the  authors  give  the  name 
^^maladie  pectiqn^.^^  Its  first  appearance  was  noticed  May  15,  and  it 
was  soon  afterwards  reported  from  10  or  more  adjacent  communes. 
By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  rougeot,  and  while  it  does 
resemble  that  disease  in  its  early  stages,  it  soon  becomes  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  authors  claim  that  nearly 
everything  resulting  in  a  reddish  discoloration  of  the  leaf,  whether  of 
a  physiological  nature  or  due  to  other  causes,  has  been  wrongly  called 
rougeot.  The  pectic  disease  is  of  physiological  origin,  and  while  resem- 
bling rougeot  at  first,  soon  loses  the  marks  of  resemblance,  and  maybe 
easily  recognized.  Rougeot  attacks  the  leaves  indiscriminately,  while 
this  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  leaves.  These  leaves  show  scat- 
tered over  their  surfaces  small  discolored  areas  which  gradually  become 
wine  red  and  spread  irregularly,  involving  more  or  less  of  the  leaf. 
The  spots  begin  to  form  between  the  veins  and  by  coalescence  soon  a 
somber  red  color  covers  a  large  part  of  the  leaf.  So  far  there  is  little 
difference  in  appearance  on  the  leaves  of  the  two  diseases,  but  in  the 
pectic  disease  the  red  border  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  takes  on  the  color 
of  a  dead  leaf,  becomes  wrinkled,  and  dries  up.  About  this  time  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  falls  from  the  petiole  before  it  is  entirely  dead.  The 
red  color  is  to  be  found  only  in  vines  bearing  red  fruits  j  on  the  white- 
fruited  vines  the  color  assumed  by  the  leaves  is  a  yellowish  one. 

Ordinarily  only  about  the  4  lower  leaves  of  the  shoots  are  attacked, 
sometimes  only  3  and  sometimes  5  or  6,  but  very  rarely  more  than  this 
last  number.  The  middle  and  upper  ones  remain  sound,  and  the  veg- 
etation is  checked  but  not  wholly  stopped.  The  flowers  and  newly 
forming  fruit  are  likewise  subject  to  the  disease,  turning  brown  and       ^   \ 
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falling  from  their  pedicles  when  attacked,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
leases,  only  the  lower  flowers  and  grapes  are  aifecte<l. 

The  disease  is  found  on  vineyards  on  light  soils  or  in  granite,  slaty, 
or  pebbly  ones,  in  fact  in  any  soil  sensible  to  climatic  changes.  Those 
vineyards  suffered  most  which  were  most  affected  by  the  extreme 
drought  of  1893,  which  ended  in  April,  1804,  by  continual  rains,  cans 
ing  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil,  and  result- 
ing in  a  marked  change  in  the  vegetative  condition  of  the  vines. 
Ilecently  vineyards  on  compact  soil  have  been  noticed  that  were  con- 
siderably affected.  The  authors  think  the  disease  due  to  these  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  and  French  stock  seems  most  subject  to  its  attacks. 

The  point  of  attack  on  the  leaves  seems  to  be  at  the  union 
of  the  ])etiole  and  leaf  blade.  If  sections  be  made  throii,-»:h  a 
petiole  at  the  point  of  attack  and  examined  there  will  be  seen  is')Iated 
cells,  fragments  of  vessels,  and  crystals  and  raphides  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  abundance.  Some  of  the  cell  walls  are  as  thin  as  ordinary  paren- 
chyma; others  are  irregularly  thickened,. white,  and  glistening  like  col- 
lenchyma.  They  i)reserve  their  form,  but  their  protoplasmic  contents 
are  changed  aiul  large  vacuoles  are  abundant.  The  middle  lamella,  by 
which  the  cells  should  be  united,  is  completely  wanting,  and  a  slight 
jar  will  cause  the  leaf  blade  to  fall.  It  may  be  that  in  place  of  the  cel- 
lulose of  the  middle  lamella  a  pectate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  for  this 
reason  the  name  pectic  disease  is  given.  Practically  the  same  condi 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  the  veins  and  other  parts  of  the  diseased  leaves 
as  just  described  for  the  i)etiole. 

The  same  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  as  in 
the  leaves,  and  no  parasite  of  any  kind  is  ever  associated  with  the 
disease.  The  disease  is  attributed  to  abnormal  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  grew,  and  whatever  tended  to  restore  the  normal  nutrition 
of  the  vines  checked  the  disease. 

The  perithecia  of  white  rot  of  grapes,  P.  Viala  and  L.  Eavaz 
(Compt.  Rend.,  119  {1R91),  2stK  8,pp,  143^  44i).---T\i^\^yvmA\A\iovii\  of 
this  fungus,  known  as  Coiiioihyrlnm  diplodieUaj  has  been  known  since 
188r>,  but  the  fruiting  form  was  not  known  until  it  was  discovered  by 
the  authors  in  1803.  By  confining  infested  stems,  peduncles,  and 
branches  and  their  attached  organs  in  sterilized  sand  and  controlling 
the  atmosphere  and  moisture  the  i)erithecia  can  be  obtained.  They 
are  spherical,  140  to  150//  in  diameter;  their  envelope  is  multicellular, 
very  black,  with  a  large  crateriform  opening.  The  paraphyses  are  fili- 
form, regular,  white,  rarely  branching  above,  and  usually  longer  than 
the  as(!i.  The  asci  are  5(>/'  long  by  8.5//  in  diameter,  with  a  thin  pearly 
membrane.  They  are  borne  on  a  weak  stalk  one  sixth  their  height. 
The  si)ores  are  3.75  by  15//,  8  to  each  ascus,  fusiform,  slightly  curved, 
hyaline,  or  slightly  tinted  with  yellow  when  ripe.  The  spores  show  a 
number  of  ])artitions,  often  varying  in  the  same  ascus.  They  are 
double  or  may  be  four-celled  walls,  the  middle  always  being  the 
thickest.  .  ^^^^^ 
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Based  on  the  variable  partitions  of  the  spores,  their  paraphyses  and 
tlie  contents  of  perithecia,  the  authors  consider  this  a  new  genus,  to 
which  they  ^ve  the  name  Charrinia  diplodiella. 

On  the  perithecia  of  ITncinula  spiralis,  P.  Vial  a  {Compt  Rend.y 
119  (1894),  No.  7,  pp.  411-^13).— The  author  announced  in  1887  the  prob- 
able identity  of  O'idium  tuckeri  of  Europe  and  Uncinula  spiralis^  and 
the  finding  of  the  perithecia  in  1892  and  their  abundance  in  1893  has 
made  it  impossible  to  fully  establish  their  identity.  The  abundant 
formation  of  perithecia  was  due,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  excessive  heat 
followed  by  a  very  sudden  fall  in  temperature.  Several  other  mildews, 
as  8ph(rroth€ca  pannosa,  S.  epilohii,  Erysiphe  horridula^  E.  commtmis^ 
and  Undmda  adunca,  which  hitherto  had  not  fruited  in  France,  or  only 
very  sparingly,  produced  an  abundance  of  perithecia  during  the  last 
year. 

Attention  is  called  to  2  parasites  of  the  mildew.  They  are  Cindn' 
nobolm  cesatii  on  the  conidiophores  and  an  undetermined  bacterial 
disease  of  the  perithecia.  The  bacteria  are  characterized  as  numerous, 
small,  rod-shaped,  colorless,  twice  as  long  as  their  diameter,  slightly 
swollen  at  their  extremities,  and  often  containing  a  spore  at  or  near 
each  end. 

Banana  disease  in  Trinidad,  J.  H.  Hart  (Bot.  Dept.  Trinidad, 
Circular  Note  10). — During  the  past  few  years  the  cultivation  of  bananas 
and  plantains  has  suflered  a  severe  check,  due  to  one  or  more  fungus 
diseases.  Specimens  were  submitted  to  G.  Massee,  of  Kew,  who  deter- 
mined the  fungus  as  Marasmi'ua  semiusUis.  Whether  any  other  fungus 
is  concerned  in  the  diseases  can  not  be  definitely  stated  at  this  time. 
Burning  of  all  decayed  material  is  the  only  remedy  suggested. 

Experiments  in  checking  potato  disease  (Jour.  [British]  Bd. 
Agr.^  1  (lt>94),  No.  i,  pp.  11-16). — Experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1893  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of 
the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  The 
experiments  were  arranged  with  the  view  of  obtaining  information  on 
the  following  points,  viz:  (1)  Should  the  potato  plant  be  sprayed  from 
above  only,  below  only,  or  from  both  above  and  below?  and  (2)  is  it 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  spray  the  plant  once  only,  provided  that  the 
dressing  be  applied  when  the  foliage  is  fully  developed  and  immedi- 
ately before  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  disease  may  be  expected 
in  the  locality!  It  was  farther  decided  to  test  the  efficacy  of  a  2  per 
cent  solution  as  compared  with  a  1^  per  cent  solution.  The  experiments 
were  all  conducted  upon  the  Champion  variety,  that  being  the  one 
most  conjmonly  grown  in  Ireland.  The  first  application  of  the  fungi- 
cide was  given  the  plants  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  second  a  month 
later.  The  amount  of  dressing  varied  from  100  to  160  gal.  per  acre. 
At  the  end  of  September  tlie  plats  were  harvested,  and  while  the 
untreated  vines  were  all  dead,  those  which  had  received  spraying  with 
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Bordeaux  mixture  were  still  green  and  succulent.  Seventy- two  plats 
in  all  were  treated,  36  receiving  a  2  per  cent  solution,  the  rest  a  1^  per 
cent  solution.  The  experiments  were  divided  into  9  sets  of  8  plats 
each. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  on  those  plats  similarly  treated 
with  respect  to  the  method  and  frequency  of  application,  but  which 
varied  with  the  per  cent  of  copper  sulphate  contained  in  the  mixture, 
indicates  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  2  per  cent  solu- 
tion in  21  cases,  and  with  the  IJ  per  cent  mixture  in  16  cases.  The 
plats  which  gave  the  highest  yield  in  each  of  the  9  sets  in  6  instances 
had  been  sprayed  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  and  in  3  instances  with  a 
1 J  per  cent  solution.  Comparing  the  results  obtained  in  each  set  of  the 
experiments  by  the  different  systems  of  application,  and  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  copper  used,  it  appeared  that  in  2  sets  the  plats  giv- 
ing the  highest  yield  were  sprayed  once  only  from  above  and  below,  1 
from  above  only,  and  6  from  below  only,  the  last  7  sets  having  received 
2  applications.  A  comparison  of  the  average  returns  per  acre  shows 
that  the  plats  which  were  sprayed  twice  at  intervals  of  about  4  weeks 
from  above  and  below  gave  the  best  results.  It  would  appear,  tnere 
fore,  that  in  the  case  of  this  variety  of  potatoes  it  is  desii*able  to  use  a 
mixture  contaiuing  2  per  cent  copper  sulphate  and  to  apply  the  mix- 
ture at  least  twice.  For  those  varieties  which  have  a  more  tender 
foliage  than  the  Champion  a  1 J  per  cent  solution  will  probably  be  more 
suitable.  The  average  increase  of  sound  potatoes  on  all  the  treated  as 
compared  with  the  untreated  plats  was  at  the  rate  of  104  bu.  per  acre. 
In  the  case  of  6  out  of  72  of  the  sprayed  plats  losses  were  experienced 
varying  from  30  cts.  to  $7.50  per  acre. 

A  further  series  of  experiments  were  carried  on  at  the  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Glasneviu  with  a  special  view  of  ascertaining  (1)  whether  any  portion 
of  the  copper  contained  in  the  solution  finds  its  way  into  the  tissue  of 
the  foliage,  and  if  so  in  what  form,  and  (2)  if  the  plant  is  rendered 
practically  disease  proof  by  the  absorption  of  copper  by  the  tissues  of 
leaves,  although  all  traces  of  the  mixture  may  have  been  removed  by 
the  rain.  The  data  obtained  in  these  last  experiments  seem  so  unre- 
liable that  conclusive  results  can  not  be  obtained,  and  the  experiments 
are  to  be  repeated. 

Concerning  the  stimnlns  produced  by  treating  potato  plants 
with  copper,  B.  Frank  and  F.  Kruger  (Ber.  deut  hot.  Ges.^  1:^ 
(1894),  No.  1,  pp.  8-11;  abs.  in  Forsch.  Geh.  agr.  Phys.,  17  (1891)^  No.  3 
and  4, pp.  348 j  349). — The  authors  refer  to  Ruram's*  experiments  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  on  grape  leaves,  showing  that  the  copper  solution  had 
a  positively  beneficial  effect  upon  the  plant.  In  the  case  of  the  grape 
the  demonstration  is  admitted,  and  the  authors  have  undertaken  to 
show  the  effect  of  copper  on  the  potato.    The  PhytophUwra  was  com- 


*  Ber.  deut.  bot.  Gea.,  10,  No.  2,  pp.  7^-93;  E.  S.  K.,  4,  p.  968. 
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pletely  controlled  by  the  application  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  influence  upon  the  plant  is  shown  by  the 
following  points:  (1)  The  structure  of  the  leaf  shows  a  slight  increase 
in  thickness  and  in  strength;  (2)  the  chlorophyll  content  was  increased ; 
(3)  the  transpiration  was  constantly  greater  than  in  the  unsprayed 
plants;  (4)  the  assimilation  by  the  leaves  was  very  much  greater;  (5) 
the  duration  of  the  leaves  was  greater  in  the  case  of  the  sprayed  ones; 
and  (6)  the  tuber  production  and  the  starch  formation  in  the  tuber 
were  considerably  increased. 

The  authors  found  that  some  kinds  of  potatoes  are,  through  unfavor- 
able conditions,  sometimes  injured  by  applications  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 

The  question  having  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  was  the  lime  or 
copper  that  was  beneficial  to  the  plant,  the  authors  assert  very 
positively  that  it  is  the  copper,  the  lime  having  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  plant. 

Sugar  cane  disease  in  Trinidad,  J.  H.  Hakt  (Bot.  I)epU  Trinidad^ 
Circular  Note  ii).— During  1893  experiments  were  carried  on  to  inves- 
tigate the  supposed  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  insects  in  spread- 
ing cane  diseases.  A  healthy  growing  cane  plant  was  infected  with  the 
microconidia  of  Trichosphoeria  sacchari  by  inserting  some  of  the  spores 
in  broken  places  in  the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  The  cane  contmuedto  grow 
apparently  unaflected  until  it  reached  a  height  of  about  6  ft.,  when  it 
assumed  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  finally  dried  away,  proving 
that  the  fungus  is  capable  of  destroying  the  cane  without  the  aid  of 
any  insect  agency.  Specimens  of  the  diseased  cane  were  sent  to  Kew 
for  examination,  and  the  report  made  is  as  follows: 

"The  following  phases  in  the  life  cycle  of  Tricho8j)haria  mcchari  are  present  in  the 
cane: 

^^Conidial  condition, — (1)  Melanconium  stage,  (2)  macroconidial  stage,  (3)  CoUeto- 
trichum  stage. 

*'A8cigerou8  condition. — In  small  qnantity  and  accompanying  it,  perithecia  formed 
of  pnrple  polygonal  tissue  and  inclosing  large  brown  1-septate  spores  not  produced  in 
asci-  or  stylospores.  These  structures  have  also  been  observed  united  with  the 
ascigerous  form  on  canes  sent  from  Barbados,  and  complete  the  usual  sequence  of 
phases  in  the  life  cycle  of  species  allied  to  THchospharia  sacchari/' 

Experiments  with  fungicides,  L.  H.  Pammel  (Iowa  Bui  24,  pp. 

985-990). 

Synopsis, — The  author  reports  on  the  u^e  of  fungicides  for  the  prevention  of  oat  and 
wheat  rust,  the  treatment  of  spot  disease  of  currants,  and  experiments  in  treat- 
ing oats  with  different  chemicals  and  hot  water. 

Spraying  to  prevent  oat  and  wheat  rust  (pp.  985-987). — Experiments 
were  conducted  during  the  i)ast  season  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  for  the  prevention  of  the  rust  of  wheat 
and  oats.  It  was  intended  that  applications  should  be  made  every  10 
days,  but  owing  to  rains  the  average  time  between  applications  was 
less  than  10  days. 
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The  treatment  with  wlieat  began  May  13  and  witli  oats  about  a  week 
later.  Five  applieatioiis  of  Bordeaux  mixture  were  made  to  wheat,  the 
last  June  10;  and  on  June  12  rust  was  noticed  on  the  sprayed  wheat 
One  other  application  was  given  after  this.  Six  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  were  made  on  the  oats,  beginning  when  the  plants  were 
2  or  3  in.  tall.  Applications  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  were 
made  at  the  same  dates,  and  these  did  not  injure  the  leaves  in  any 
respect.  The  application  of  the  fungicides  was  discontinued  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  rust,  there  being  no  appreciable  difference 
between  sprayed  and  checked  plants. 

The  author  concludes  that  other  means  than  spraying  with  fungicides 
must  be  found  for  the  prevention  of  rust,  and  experiments  are  being 
conducted  along  other  lines. 

A  third  season^s  experiment  in  treating  spot  disease  of  currants  (pp. 
987,  988). — The  author  has  previously  reported  on  the  value  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  the  prevention  of  spot  disease  of  currants  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  169), 
and  last  year  experiments  were  conducted  with  ammoniaeal  carbo- 
nate of  copper  to  which  molasses  was  added.  Seven  applications  were 
made  to  both  white  and  black  currants,  the  treatment  varying  some- 
what, due  to  thecondition  of  the  weather.  The  currants  retained  their 
leaves  until  the  end  of  the  season,  showing  but  few  affected  leaves,  and 
in  the  spring  the  treated  plants  looked  much  better  than  the  checks 
These  and  the  previous  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  show  the 
practicability  of  their  use  in  the  prevention  of  currant  leaf  diseases. 

Experiments  in  treating  oats  with  different  chemicals  and  hot  tcater  (pp. 
988-990).— Experiments  were  conducted  by  the  author,  assisted  by  F. 
C.  Stewart,  in  treating  oats  before  planting  with  ammoniacal  copper 
carbonate,  corrosive  sublimate,  iron  sulphate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
hot  water.  Separate  lots  of  seed  were  treated  for  2  hours,  and  others 
for  24  hours,  with  all  the  fungicides  except  Bordeaux  mixture.  Oats 
were  soaked  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  2  hours  only.  The  hot-water 
treatment  was  continued  for  12  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  52  to 
5400. 

The  seed  was  planted  April  18,  and  tabular  information  is  given  show- 
ing relative  height  of  the  plants  May  5  and  July  11.  The  treatment 
shows  that  hot  water,  iron  sulphate,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  hastened 
germiLation,  the  first  2  about  equally.  The  greatest  number  of  seeds 
germinating  were  those  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  exceeded 
the  check.  In  regard  to  height  of  plants  on  May  5,  the  iron  sulphate 
ranks  first,  followed  by  Bordeaux  mixture.  As  far  as  total  growth  is 
concerned,  the  hot  water  ranks  first,  followed  by  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
iron  sulphate,  the  check  being  poorer  than  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  In 
the  case  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  and  corrosive  sublimate,  when 
the  seed  was  soaked  for  24  hours,  the  plants  were  thinner  and  made  a 
larger  growth  when  once  started. 

The  author  concludes  that  Bordeaux  mixture  and  iron  sulphate  are 
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not  injurious  to  the  plants;  that  corrosive  sublimate  and  aminoniacal 
copper  carbonate  act  injuriously,  injuring  the  germination;  and  that 
hot  water  favors  and  hastens  development. 

Ezperiments  with  the  hot-water  method  for  the  prevention  of 
smut  in  spring  grains,  J.  L.  Jensen  ( Tu7««A;r.  Landokon^  13  {189 1)^  pp. 
c»83-39S). — The  experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Ko3^al  Agricultural  Society  of  Denmark,  and  were  conducted  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  Plats  were  grown  on  11  farms  in  ditterent 
parts  of  Denmark,  the  size  of  the  plats  ranging  from  85  to  170  sq.  ft. 
Smutty  barley  and  oats  were  distributed  to  the  different  farmers,  the 
seed  furnished  having  received  the  following  treatment:  One  lot  each 
of  barley  and  oats  untreated;  one  lot  of  barley  soaked  in  cold  water 
for  4  hours,  allowed  to  stand  for  6  hours,  and  then  dipped  about  30  times 
during  5  minutes  in  water  of  123°  F.  (50.6o  C.);  one  lot  of  oats  dipped 
during  5  minutes  about  30  times  in  wat^r  of  129°  F.  (53.9°  0.)  (method 
A);  one  lot  of  oats  treated  as  the  preceding  lot  after  5  minutes'  soak- 
ing in  cold  water  and  subsequent  standing  for  some  hours  (method  B). 
Five  plats  were  thus  sown  to  barley  or  oats  at  each  farm  taking  part 
in  the  experiments. 

Influence  on  the  appearance  of  the  nmnt. — The  treated  barley  seed  gave 
in  all  3  smutty  heads,  against  00  heads  in  case  of  the  untreated  seed. 
In  the  oats  2,706  smutty  heads  were  found  in  all  in  the  untreated  seed, 
471  in  that  treated  by  method  A,  and  2  in  that  treated  by  method  B. 
The  treatment  given  in  method  A  reduced  the  smut  about  four  fifths. 
In  earlier  experiments  conducted  in  a  siinilar  manner  this  treatment 
produced  practically  smut-free  oats.  In  1891  the  following  results  were 
obtained  on  3  different  farms,  4  i)lats  having  been  grown  of  each  kind 
of  seed  at  each  place : 

Number  of  smutty  heads  of  oats  from  treatedand  untreated  seed. 


Lyiigby... 
Diiluni 


1. 27:i 

3 

320 

1 

7»« 

7 

The  explanation  of  the  difference  in  results  obtained  during  1893  and 
previous  years  is  that  the  smut  appearing  in  all  earlier  experiments 
was  the  open-oat  smut,  while  that  occurring  in  the  experiments  of  1893 
was  hidden  smut.* 

The  author  was  in  1893  able  to  prove  that  the  hidden  form  of  oat 
smut  is  a  distinct  species.  Two  varieties  of  oats  were  used  for  the  exper- 
iment, Danish  White  oats  and  Jutland  Gray  oats.  Sixty  grams  were 
treated  according  to  the  hot-water  method,  i.  6.,  softened  for  4  hours, 
left  standing  moist  for  8  hours,  and  then  submerged  in  water  of  131°  F. 


'Kaus.  Sta.  Bui   No.  15;  abs.  in  E.  S.  U.,  vol.  ii,  p.  638.        ^  , 
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(65°  0.)  for  5  minutes.  Half  the  quantity  of  each  variety  was  sowed 
after  this  treatment,  the  other  half  was  in  both  cases  thoroughly 
infected  with  spores  from  a  head  of  oats  with  smut  perfectly  hidden  by 
the  outer  glumes.  The  4  portions  were  sown  on  plats  of  about  18  sq.  ft. 
The  results  obtained  were  as  follows : 

Smut  in  infected  and  non-infecled  oats. 


Variety. 


Headed 
straws. 

812 
083 
332 
285 

Straws 

with 
smutty 
heads. 

74 

7 

Gray  oats,  treated 

Gra^  oats,  treated  and  then  iiiteoted 

White  oats,  treated 

White  oats,  treated  and  then  iiit'ectf d 

Only  hidden  smut  appeared  in  the  infected  heads. 

Influence  on  the  yield  of  barley  and  oats. — The  yields  of  barley  from 
the  11  substations  were  pronounced  the  same  for  both  kinds  of  seed  in 
6  cases,  and  largest  for  the  treated  seed  in  5  cases.  The  oats  showed 
similar  yields  in  4  cases  and  larger  yields  in  7  cases.  Where  a  large 
number  of  plat  experiments  has  been  conducted  the  treated  seed  has, 
however,  in  the  author's  experience,  always  given  the  largest  yields. 
The  barley  and  oats  grown  were  threshed  and  weighed  separately  at  4 
substations,  and  the  increase  in  yield  amounted  to  14.4  per  cent  in  case 
of  barley  and  10  per  cent  in  case  of  oats.  In  the  experiment  made  by 
the  author  the  increase  amounted  to  3.5  per  cent  (bailey),  26.8  per 
cent  (oats,  method  A),  and  25.7  per  cent  (oats,  method  B),  respectively,- 
and  the  straw  at  the  same  time  increased  in  yield  1.7  per  cent,  2.3  per 
cent,  and  10.2  per  cent,  respectively. 

It  was  found  that  with  the  treated  seed  9  (method  B)  and  10  (method 
A)  per  cent  more  headed  oat  straws  were  formed.  "  The  reason  is 
doubtless  not  that  the  treated  seed  has  a  higher  power  of  germination, 
lor  a  large  number  of  comparative  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
power  of  germination  remains  the  same  after  the  hot- water  treatment, 
but  that  the  germinative  energy  is  increased,  and  the  chances  that  all 
seeds  capable  of  germination  will  germinate  in  the  right  time  and  come 
thi'ough  the  soil  are  greater  for  the  treated  seed." 

From  2  to  4  per  cent  more  plants  will,  as  a  rule,  be  obtained  in  case 
of  treated  seed,  with  5  to  7  per  cent  more  straw.  The  kernels  from  the 
treated  seed  weighed  on  an  average  2.3  per  cent  more  than  those  grown 
from  untreated  seed.  In  more  than  70  different  experiments  with  barley 
and  oats  no  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  found. 

The  increase  in  yield  obtained  from  the  hot- water  method  is  usually 
somewhat  higher  for  oats  than  for  barley.  In  the  author's  experience 
the  increase  for  the  latter  lies  between  6  and  10  per  cent,  while  for  oats 
it  amounts  to  8  to  12  per  cent,  and  often  more. — F.  AV.  woll. 
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Botrytia  disease,  with  critical  notes  on  some  species,  C.  Wkhmek  (ZUohr, 
Pflanzenkrank.,  4  (1894),  pp.  204-210,  fig.  1). 

Recent  investigations  on  Botrytis  cinerea  ( Weinhau  u.  Weinhandel.,  1804,  No.  25, 
pp.  SOS,  S07). 

Notes  on  BrysiphesB,  A.  D.  Selbt  (Ann.  RpU  Ohio  Acad.  Soi.,  2  (1894),  pp.  36,  S7). 

Morphology  and  anatomy  of  sprouts  and  leaves  deformed  by  Bzoasceee, 
W.  G.  Smith  (Foratl.  naiurw.  ZUchr.,  S  (1894),  No.  10,  pp.  420-^27). 

Pestalozzina  soraueriana,  a  new  disease  of  meadow  foxtail,  P.  Sorauer 
(Zischr,  Pflanzenkrank..  4  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  21S-21o).^tiepoTt  of  attack  upon  Alopecu- 
ru9  pratensis  hy  this  fungus,  with  descriptions  of  the  fungus  and  itn  effect  upon  its 
host. 

Recent  investigations  on  grain  rusts,  J.  Eriksson  and  £.  Henninu  {Z^8chi\ 
Pflanzenkrank.,  4  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  107-203).— The  life  history  is  given  of  Pticcinia 
glumarum,  parasitic  on  grains  and  grass. 

Sclerotinia  heteroica,  M.  Woronin  (Ber.  dent.  hot.  Oea.,  12  (1894),  No.  7,  pp.  187, 
188). — Short  note  on  occurrence,  host,  and  affinities  of  the  above. 

Three  new  species  of  SphsBricuseas,  L.  GI^:nau  de  Lamarli^re  (Hev.  gen.  Hoi., 
6  (1894),  pp.  321-323,  flgs.  3). — Figures  and  descriptions  are  given  of  Massarinula 
quercina  on  Quercua  pedunoulata,  Pleospora  lueia:  on  Sarothamnua  acopariua,  and  Sep- 
ioria  bupleurina  on  Bupleurum  longifoHum. 

A  parasitic  disease  of  arrowroot  and  other  plants,  J.  H.  Wakker  (East  Java 
Expt.  Sta,  Confr.  2,  n.  eer.,  pp.  6). 

On  cane  diseases,  P.  Bonamb  (Rev.  Agr.  lie  Maurice,  8  (1894),  No.  8,  pp  178-187). 

The  diseases  of  canes,  C.  A.  Barber  (Suppl.  Leeward  Islands  Gaz.,  1894,  Jan.  25, 
pp.  114-132,  pi.  1). — Compiled  information  on  the  more  common  diseases  of  sngar 
cane. 

Concerning  the  diseases  and  enemies  of  sugar  cane,  W.  KrCger  (West  Java 
Sugar  Sia.  Contr.  1,  pp.  50-179,  pU.  11). 

Red  smut  of  cane,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went  (Repr.  from  Arch.  Java  Suikerind.,  1893,  pp. 
18,  ph.  2). 

Cane  disease  due  to  Hypocrea  saccharl,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went  (Repr.  from  Arch, 
Java  Suikerind.,  1893,  pp.  48,  pi.  1). 

Sugar  cane  disease  or  black  rot  due  to  Phielaviopsis  ethaceticus,  F.  A.  F.  C. 
Went  (Repr.  from  Arch.  Java  Suikerind.,  1893,  pp.  8,  pi.  1). 

Black  rot  of  sugar  cane  in  Bast  Java,  J.  H.  Wakker  (East  Java  Expt.  Sta. 
Contr.  7,  n.  ser.^pp.  0,  pi,  1). 

Report  on  fungus  diseases  of  sugar  cane  (Rot.  Sta.  Barbados  Misc.  Bui.  4). — 
Compiled  information  on  various  cane  diseases. 

Chrysanthemum  leaf  spot,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Amer.  Florist,  W  (1894),  No,  S,U,  p, 
263,  fig.  1). — Brief  note  on  a  Septoria  species  unidentified. 

Abacterial  disease  of  grapes  in  Var,  Prillieux  and  Delacroix  (BhI.  Soc.  Bot. 
France,  41  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  384,  385),— This  disease  is  probably  identical  with  **mal- 
nero  "  of  Italy. 

A  disease  of  hops  probably  due  to  a  nematode,  J.  Pbrcival  (Abs.  in  Nat.  Sci., 
5  (1894),  No.  31,  pp.  170, 171). — Report  of  a  nematode  disease  of  hops  in  Kent,  proba- 
bly due  to  Tylenchus  devastatrix  in  tbe  roots. 

Diseases  of  mushrooms  caused  by  parasitic  fungi,  J.  Costantix  and  L. 
Matruchot  (Rev.  gen.  Bot.,  6  (1894),  No.  67,  pp.  289-300,  pi.  7).— Report  of  a  study 
of  Myceliophthora  lutea  and  Monilia  fimicola. 

Phoma  sanguinolenta  on  parsnip,  £.  RosTRrp  (Zlschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  4  {1804), 
No.  4,  pp.  195,  196,  pi.  1). 

A  pear  fruit  decay,  anthracnose,  B.  D.  Halsted  (/imcr.  Gard.,  l'>  {1894), p.  387). 

An  experiment  on  plum  rot,  H.  (Jakman  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1S03,  pp.  130,131, 
fig.  1),-'A  reprmt  from  Bulletin  47  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  876). 
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L3af  diseases  of  pine  in  the  Saxony  forests,  F.  Nobbe  ( Tharand,  Forst.  Jahrbnch, 
4S  {lS04)f  pp.  39-o5).—A  description  is  given  of  a  disease  of  tlie  pine  leaf  cansed  by 
Hypoderma  macrosporum. 

A  disease  of  pinks,  L.  Mangin  (Bev,  Hort.j  66  {1894),  Xo,  17,  pp,  410-41t).— 
Pinks  attacked  by  Heierotporium  eckinulatum.  Copper  sulpliate  and  other  sprays  are 
advised. 

Concerning  a  remarkable  appearance  of  lungi  on  shade  trees«  causing  their 
destruction,  C.  Wehmer  (Jahrsher.  naiurkiai.  Ges.,  1891-'93,  pp.  37-61,  pi.  1). 

Progress  in  the  study  of  the  fungus  of  wheat  scab,  A.  D.  Selby  {Ann.  Kpt. 
Ohio  Acad.  Sei.,  2  {1894),  pp.  S3, 34). 

Some  fungus  diseases  of  wheat  and  rye,  Frank  {Mitt.  dent,  landtt.  Ges.,  1894, 
No.  6,  pp.  90,  91). — Descriptions  and  notes  are  given  of  Lepioapharria  herpotrichaides 
and  Ophiobolus  fterpotrichus. 

ASeptoria  disease  of  cultivated  veronicas,  P.  Hrnninus  {ZUehr.  Pfianzenkrank., 
4  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.  203, 204). 

XSzperiments  in  combating  sugar  cane  diseases,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went  {Repr.  from 
Arch.  Java  Suikerind.,  1893,  p.  8). 

Remedies  for  cane  diseases,  C.  A.  Barbrr  (<Stij>p/.  Leeward  Islands  Ga:.,  1S94, 
Feb.  24,  pp.  127'-1,J1). — Popular  iofomiation  on  the  best  means  for  combating  fungus 
and  insect  attacks. 

The  copper  content  of  soil  and  cane  and  its  relation  to  disease  {East  Jar  a 
Expt.  Sta.  Contr.  49,  pp.  42-60). 

Treatment  of  chlorosis  by  applying  sulphate  of  iron  in  autumn,  P.  Dbgruixy 
\Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  11  {1894),  No.  39,  pp.  335-338). 


EHTOMOLOOT. 

Reports  of  observations  and  ezperiments  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  Division  of  Entomology  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Ento- 
mology Bui,  32^  pp.  59), — This  bulletiu  comprises  the  reports  of  the  field 
agents  for  1893. 

Report  on  injurious  insects  in  Xehraskaand  adjoining  districts^  L,  Bru 
ner  (pp.  0-21). — The  main  portion  of  tliis  report  is  in  regard  to  locusts, 
which  in  1892  and  1893  caused  serious  damages  to  crops  in  several  locali 
ties,  but  are  now  apparently  checked.  The  vicinity  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colorado,  sufi'ered  most,  and  the  remedial  methods  employed  are 
detailed.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  army  worm  (Zfetieania  unipuncta), 
the  wheat  head  army  worm  (L.  albilinea)^  the  faU  webworm,  the  eight- 
spotted  forester,  the  stalk  borer  ( Gortyna  nit€la)j  Tanymecus  confertus^ 
juniper  bark  borer  (Phlcposenus  dentatus),  Lyda  sp.,  cucumber- plant 
louse  {Aphis  cucnmeriH)^  pine  scale  insects,  and  the  chinch  bug  infec- 
tion. Especial  note  is  made  of  the  beetle  Tanymecus  confertus  as  a 
sugar  beet  enemy. 

Report  on  some  of  the  injurious  insects  of  California^  I).  W,  Coquillett 
(pp.  22-32). — This  is  chiefly  in  regard  to  several  kinds  of  leaf-eating 
caterpillars  which  attack  various  fruit  and  nut  trees  in  the  State.  The 
walnut  spanworms  (Boarmia  plumogeraria  and  Prochcerodes  nuhilata) 
are  given  especial  mention,  and  smearing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
some  sticky  substance  to  prevent  the  ascending  of  the  wingless  females 
of  the  former  species,  and  spraying  with  Paris  green  to  kill  the  eater- 
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pillars  of  the  latter  are  advised.  The  orange-leaf  roller  ( Tortrix  citrana) 
bra45sy  cutworm  {Tceniocampa  rufula)^  corn-ear  worm  {Reliothis  armi- 
fj€ra)j  and  tent  caterpillars  {Clisiocampa  thorncica^  C,  cali/omica^  and 
C.  consiricta)  are  also  treated.  Experiments  were  made  with  arseniu- 
reted  and  snlphareted  hydrogen  to  learn  their  value  as  insecticides,  but 
they  proved  more  expensive  and  less  efficacious  than  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas. 

Report  on  entomological  work  in  Oregon  and  California;  notes  on  Avs- 
tralian  importations,  A.  Koehele  (pp.  33-36). — Some  notes  are  given  on 
the  hop  louse  {Phorodon  humuli)  and  on  several  species  of  Coccinellidae 
that  i^rey  upon  it.  The  ladybird Rhizohius  ventraliSy  recently  imported 
from  Australia,  is  being  naturalized  and  is  destroying  Lecanium  olece 
and  X.  hesperidtim.  Syneta  albida,  Carpocapsa  pomonella,  and  a  Tortri- 
cid  larva  were  found  injuring  fruit  in  Oregon. 

Notesonthe  insects  of  Missouri  for  1893,  M.JE.  MurtfeUit  (pp.  37-45). — 
This  treats  of  the  army  worm  (Leucania  unipuncta)^  several  locusts, 
leaf  hoppers  (Ormenis  pruinosa)^  osage  orange  pyralid  [Loxostege 
macluree),  horn  fly,  fruit-bark  beetle  (Scolytus  rugulosm),  the  pear-tree 
clear- wing  borer  (JEgeria  pyri)  attacking  apple  trees,  the  peach  or  plum 
bark  louse  {Lecanium  persicw),  the  linden-leaf  roller  {Pantographa 
linaia),  and  the  trial  of  combined  insecticides  and  fungicides.  There 
was  an  outbreak  of  the  Lecanium  persic(Vj  of  which  description  and  life 
history  are  given,  and  kerosene  emulsion  and  like  insecticides  advised 
as  remedies.    Pantographa  Unatfit  is  also  noted  rather  fully. 

Insects  of  the  season  in  Iowa  in  1893^  H,  Osborn  (x)p.  46-52). — Several 
species  usually  inconspicuous  were  seriously  abundant.  Notes  are 
given  on  the  horse  botfly,  horn  fly  {Hwmatobia  serrata),  clover-hay 
worms  (Pyralis  costalis  and  P.  farinalis),  (plover-seed  caterpillar 
{Orapholitha  interstinctana),  sod  webworm  [Crnmhus  exsiccatus),  wheat- 
head  army  worm  {Leucania  albilinea),  leaf  folder  ( Teras  minuta),  leaf 
skeletonizer  {Pempelia  hammondi),  Nomophila  noctuella,  and  clover- 
seed  midge  {Cecidomyia  leguminicola).  Experiments  were  made  upon 
eggs  of  the  horse  botfly,  and  it  is  concluded  that  they  hatch  only  by 
the  assistance  of  the  horse's  tongue,  and  that  the  period  for  hatching 
is  from  12  to  40  days  after  their  deposition.  Scraping  off  the  eggs  or 
their  destruction  by  means  of  washes  is  advised. 

Report  on  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees,  A.  S.  Packard  (pp.  53-59). — 
There  appeared  to  be  a  remarkable  dearth  of  insects  attacking  forest 
foliage,  but  notes  are  given  on  the  spruce  worm  {Tortrix  fumiferana), 
larch  worm  {Nematus  erichsonii),  fir  leaf-sheaf  worm  (Blastoba^is  chal- 
cofrontella),  fourteen -flapped  geometrid  and  several  lepidoptera  bred 
from  larvae,  on  forest  trees.  Many  forests  in  Maine  that  suffered  in 
1878-^87  from  the  spruce  worm  and  larch  worm  are  rapidly  recovering 
and  putting  out  new  growth. 

A  very  complete  index  accompanies  the  report. 
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The  codling  moth  and  apple  rot,  C.  W.  Mathews  {Kentucky  Sta^ 
Ept.  1893,  pp.  54-59). — A  discussion  of  the  occurrence  together  of 
insect  and  fungus  injuries  to  apples.  As  the  moths  seemed  to  choose 
the  most  perfect  apples  on  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  those  trees  that 
had  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  against  the  rot  suflered  most. 
The  most  damage  was  done  by  a  second  summer  brood  of  the  moths. 
As  a  remedy,  spraying  with  Paris  green  about  July  1  is  advised. 

Com  insects,  H.  Osborn  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  24,  pp.  991-1005,  figs.  13). — 
A  popular  bulletin,  more  or  less  compiled,  on  the  chief  insects  that  affect 
maize  while  it  is  growing  and  after  it  is  harvested.  For  the  insects  that 
work  under  ground  in  general  is  recommended  early  fall  plowing  of  the 
land  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  the  next  year  in  corn.  The  insects 
that  work  above  ground  must  be  combated  according  to  the  local  condi- 
tions and  the  damaging  species.  Bisulphid  of  carbon  is  advised  against 
insects  affecting  stored  grain. 

Description,  life  history,  and  treatment  are  given  for  the  following 
species:  Corn-root  louse  {Aphis  maidi-radids),  corn-root  worm  {Dia- 
brotica  longicornis)^  corn  billbugs  {Sphenophorus  ochreus,  8.  parvulus, 
and  S.  sculptilis),  wireworm  (Melanotus  communis),  sodworm  {Crambns 
interminellus),  cutworms  {Hadena  devastatrix,  and  Agrotis  suhgothica), 
stalk  borer  {Qortyna  nitela),  chinch  bug,  corn  leaf  plant  louse  {Aphis 
maidis),  corn  worm  (Heliothis  armigera),  and  Angoumois  grain  moth 
{Gelechia  cerealella). 

Report  on  the  eztermination  of  the  Oypsy  moth  {Agriculture  of 
Massachusetts,  1893,  pp.  262-302,  pis.  6,  map  1). — A  report  on  the  work 
of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  during  the  year  1893,  with  a  r^8um6  of 
the  work  done  since  1889  and  a  plan  of  the  work  for  1894.  The  moth 
has  been  exterminated  in  all  but  18  townships,  as  against  30  in  which 
it  was  abundant  in  1891.  The  means  of  dealing  with  the  moth  that 
has  proved  most  effective  is  placing  bands  of  burlap  about  the  infested 
trees  and  those  near  by,  under  which  the  caterpillars  crawl  for  conceal- 
ment. The  trees  are  examined  every  few  days  and  tbe  eggs,  caterpillars, 
and  pupaB  are  destroyed.  The  insecticide  that  proved  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  is  a  patent  substance  called  gypsine,  which  did  not  injure 
the  foliage,  even  when  used  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  25  lbs.  to  150 
gal.  of  water,  and  was  very  destructive  to  the  caterpillars. 

In  1893  there  were  inspected  4,108,494  trees,  of  which  44,716  were 
found  to  be  infested  by  the  pest.  Buildings,  wooden  fences,  and  stone 
walls  were  also  inspected  and  cleared.  It  is  estimated  that  1,173,351 
caterpillars,  77,029  pupje,  5,655  moths,  and  over  50,000  egg  clusters 
were  destroyed  during  the  year.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
work  varied  throughout  the  year,  the  largest  number  being  over  150 
during  part  of  July.  Many  caterpillars  in  undergrowth  on  the  borders 
of  woodlands  were  destroyed  by  burning  the  tracts  with  crude  oil.  An 
insect  lime  was  also  used  in  banding  trees  to  prevent  caterpillars  from 
climbing  then),  but  it  did  not  prove  as  effective  as  the  year  before. 
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Many  male  iDoths  were  attracted  and  captured  by  placing  in  the  fields 
traps  containing  artificially  reared  female  moths. 

A  map  is  given  showing  the  tract  now  infested  by  the  moth.  It  is 
believed  that  by  continued  action  the  practical  extermination  of  the 
moth  will  be  finally  accomi)lished. 

Important  insecticides,  C.  L.  Marlatt  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.j  Farmens^ 
Bill.  19^  pp.  20). — Directions  for  the  preparation  and  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  remedies  for  insect  injuries.  For  the  purpose  of  classifying  the 
insecticides,  insects  are  divided  jiito  several  groups,  based  upon  their 
feeding  habits,  and  thus  differing  more  or  less  in  remedial  treatment. 
These  are  (1)  exteriial  feeders,  comprising  {a)  biting  insects,  and  {b) 
sucking  inse<;ts;  (2)  internal  feeders;  (3)  subterranean  insects;  (4) 
insects  affecting  stored  products;  (5)  household  pests;  and  (6)  animal 
parasites.  Of  these  the  external  biters  are  to  be  combated  by  {)oison- 
ing  their  food,  which  is  best  done  by  the  application  of  the  arsenicals, 
Paris  green,  Loudon  purple,  and  arsenate  of  lead,  usually  by  spraying, 
but  sometimes  by  dusting  on  the  dry  powder.  The  external  suckers 
must  be  treated  by  the  contact  method,  and  either  sprayed  with  the 
kerosene  emulsions  or  resin  washes,  or  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas.  For  subterranean  insects  are  recommended  kerosene  emul- 
sion, resiir  wash,  potash  fertilizers,  bisulphid  of  carbon,  and  submer- 
sion by  flooding  the  infected  tract  with  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
phylloxera  in  France.  Bisulphid  of  carbon  is  advised  for  grain  infested 
by  insects.  Formulas  and  detailed  instructions  are  given  in  each 
instance.  The  control  of  insects  by  cultural  methods  and  clean  farm- 
ing is  briefly  treated,  and  some  statistics  given  of  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  use  of  remedial  measures. 

The  presence  of  arsenic  in  sprfiyed tobacco,  A.M.  Peter  (Ken- 
tucky Sta.  Rpt.  1893j  pp.  i4, 15). — To  ascertain  if  tobacco  plants  which 
had  been  sprayed  with  Paris  green  retained  any  of  the  poison  when 
marketed,  3  samples  of  leaf  tobacco  were  analyzed,  and  api)reciable 
quantities  of  both  copper  and  arsenic  were  found.  Owing  to  the  great 
imi)ortance  of  the  matter,  the  investigations  are  to  be  continued. 

SUkwoims  and  how  to  rear  them,  R.  W.  McCulloch  (Ann.  lipt.  Dept.  Agr. 
Queensland,  189J-93,  pp,  6o-So,  pis,  19), — Popular  directions  on  the  above  subject. 

IpjurioQS  insects,  C.  P.  Gillette  (Colorado  Sta,  lipt.  1893, pp.  51-55,)— Shoit  notes 
on  the  ravages,  life  history,  and  treatment  of  the  red-legged  locust  {Melanoplusfemur- 
rubrMfti),  two-lined  locust  (J/,  bivittatus),  diiferential  locust  (J/,  differentialis),  cod- 
ling moth,  leaf  rollers  (Cocercia  argyrospila  and  C,  semiferana),  garden  web  worm 
{Loxostege  cereralisf),  army  worm  {Leucania  unipuncta),  com  worm  (Heliothis  armi- 
gera),  cutworms,  woolly  aphis  (Sthizoneura  lanigera),  onion  thrii)S  {Tkrips  striatwif), 
and  potato-scab  worm;  and  brief  mention  of  the  two-striped  flea  beetle  (Sijsicna 
UKniata),  black  flea  beetle  {Phyllotrela  pusilla),  bee  moth  (Galleria  mellonella),  wax 
or  pollen  moths  (Plodia  interpunctella  and  Uphesiia  sp.))  eight-spotted  forester 
(Alypia  oeto-maculaia),  bufl'alo  tree-hopper  (Cereaa  bubalu8)j  red  spider,  and  several 
species  of  plant  lice. 

Some  conmion  pests  of  the  farm  and  garden,  H.  Gakmax  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt. 
189-2,  pp.  43-88).'— K  reprint  of  Bulletin  40  of  the  station  (£.  S.  K.,  3^  p.  792).  j 
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The  orthoptera  of  Kentucky,  H.  Garman  (Kentucky  Sia.  lipt.  189S,  pp.  33-30).— 
All  annotated  catalogue  of  the  Orthoptera  of  the  State,  with  some  reraarks  on  their 
distribution.    Seventy  species  are  enumerated. 

Some  injurious  grape  insects  {Canadian  Hort,,  17  {1894),  No.  10.  pp.  300,  361, 
fifj.  1). — Notes  on  insect  attacks  of  grapevines,  with  especial  mention  of  the  leaf- 
hopper  ( Typhlocyha  ritis)  and  the  grape-berry  moth  {Eudemis  hoirana). 

Insects  affecting  grapes,  H.  Osuonx  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc,  2S  {1893),  pp.  2GS- 
264). — A  popular  article,  giving  descriptions,  life  histories,  and  remedies  for  the 
grapevine  flea  beetle  {Haitica  chahjhea),  grapevine  leaf  hopper  (Typhlocyba  riiU)^ 
yhyWoxevfi  {Phylloxera  vastatrix),  eight-spotted  forester  {Alypia  oeto-maculala)  and 
grape-berry  moth  or  grape-seed  caterpillar  {Eudemis  hoirana). 

The  Diptera  injurious  to  cereals  observed  at  the  entomological  station  of 
Paris^  1894,  P.  Marciial  {Compt.  liend.,  119  {1894),  No.  11,  pp.  rfc96W5.9).— Notes  on 
Cecidomyia  destructor,  C.  tritici,  Oscinis  pnsilla,  Chlorops  sp.,  Camarota  Jtavitarsis,  and 
Elcchipterox  comuta. 

On  the  life  history  of  Cecidomyia  pini,  R.  Cholodkowsky  {Forsil.  naiui'w. 
Zischr.,  3  {1894),  No.  9,  p.  380). 

Biology  of  Tomicus  prozimus,  G.  IIenscuel  {Forstl.  naturw.  Ztsohr.,  3  {1894),  No. 
9,  pxj.  380, 381). — Notes  on  this  beetle,  especially  in  reference  to  forestry. 

A  species  of  moth  destructive  to  red  cedar,  A.  S.  Olliff  {Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S.  W., 
5  {1804),  No.  7,  pp.  613-515f  pi.  1). — Descriptive  and  life  history  notes  on  a  new 
species  of  moth,  Epicrocis  terebrans,  the  larvje  of  which  bore  in  the  twigs  of  red 
cedar  and  seriously  injure  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Fruit  and  forest  tree  insects,  11.  Oshorn  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc,  27  {1892), 
pp.  90-127,  figs.  3S). — A  popular  descriptive  paper  giving  notes  on  about  60  of  the 
more  prominent  injurious  insects  of  the  State,  with  figures  of  many,  and  remedies 
against  ravages.  The  following  species  seem  to  bo  considered  worthy  of  rather 
more  attention  than  the  others:  Ash  sawfly  {Monophadnus  bardus),  strawberry  slug 
{Monostegiaiynota),  f&\\  w^ebworm  {Hyphantria  gunea),  white-marked  tussock  moth 
{Oryyia  leucostigma),  leaf  crumpler  {Phycls  indiginella),  codling  moth  {Carpocapsa 
pomonella),  apple  maggot  {Trypeta  pomonella),  seven  teen -year  locust  {Cicada  septen- 
dccim),  cherry  ai)hi8  {Myzus  cerasi),  and  woolly  aphis  {Schizoneura  lanigera).  An 
artificial  key,  based  on  the  habits  and  occurrence,  as  well  as  appearance,  is  given 
including  many  of  the  insects  noted.  General  directions  for  spraying  and  using 
insecticides  are  added. 

The  pests  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  H.  Garman  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bpt,  1893, 
pp.  88-120,  figs.  14).— A  reprint  of  bulletin  47  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  884) 

The  dahlia-stalk  borer,  E.  J.  HilL  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  { 1894),  p.  388).— The^  author 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  attack  of  Gortyna  nitela  on  dahlias,  and  reports  the  same 
insect  as  attacking  tomatoes. 

Trapping  wasps,  A.  Dubois  {Rev.  Hwi.,  66  {1894),  No.  16,  pp.  385,  386,  fig.  1).— 
Description  of  a  device  for  protecting  ripening  fruit  by  destroying  the  wasps  of  such 
species  as  have  underground  nests,  a  trap  being  jdaced  over  the  entrance,  into  which 
the  insects  enter.    They  are  afterwards  smothered  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur 

Studies  on  bark  beetles,  A.  Pauly  {Forsil.  natnnc.  Zischr.,  3  {1894),  No.  9,  pp. 
376-379). — Notes  on  the  life  histories  and  ravages  of  several  species. 

The  currant-bud  mite  ( Card.  Chron.,  16  {1804),  ser.  3,  p.  393). — Summary  of  a  paper 
by  R.  Newstead  on  the  life  history,  occurrence,  and  remedies  to  be  employed  against 
this  insect. 

Notes  on  Cheimatobia  brunnata  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58  {1894),  No.  32,  pp.  198-198 
figs.  4). 

Injurious  insects  and  fungi  {Jour.  [British']  Bd,  Agr.,  1  {1894),  No.  1,  pp.  43-61, 
figs.  2). — Notes  on  the  life  history  and  treatment  of  several  injurious  insects,  and  on 
a  few  fungus  diseases  that  caused  damage  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1892  and  1893. 
A  potato  disease,  the  hean  aphis,  mangel  fly,  pear  and  .apple  scab,  diamond  bark 
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moth,  nut  mite,  daddy  long  legR,  larch  disease,  turnip  and  cabbage  aphis,  wire- 
worms,  turnip  fly,  surface  caterpillars,  a  new  potato  disease,  and  the  antler  moth 
are  mentioned. 

Means  for  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious,  to  cane,  and  especially  the 
white  louse,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went  (  n>«e  Java  Sugar  Sta.  Contr.  II,  pp,  i^-j^^).— Recom- 
mends a  pyrethrum  extract  made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ammonia  water. 

Concerning  the  parasites  of  the  insect  enemies  of  sugar  cane,  J.  D.  Kobus 
{East  Java  Expt,  Sta,  Contr.  S,  n.  ser.^pp,  9,  figs.  5), — Notes  on  the  bacterial,  fungus,  and 
insect  enemies  of  sugar-cane  insects,  with  something  of  the  life  histories.  The  wings 
of  some  of  the  Hymenoptera  are  figured. 

The  destruction  of  grubs  by  Botrytis  tenella,  J.  H.  Wakkbr  (East  Java  Expt. 
Sta.  Contr.  10,  w.  «er.,  pp.  7). — A  review  of  the  European  experiments.  They  have  not 
been  so  successful  in  Java. 

Remedies  for  cutworms  {Dent,  landw.  Presee,  21  (1894),  No.  58,  p.  570, figs.  S). — 
Note  on  Agrotia  segetum.  Lights  in  the  field  are  advised  to  attract  and  destroy  the 
adult  moths. 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  apple  pests,  H.  Garmak  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp, 
32-54,  figs. ;?).— Reprint  from  Bulletin  44  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  659). 

Analyses  of  insecticides  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  p.  334). — Analyses 
of  2  patented  articles,  i.  c,  Oriental  fertilizer  and  bug-destroyer,  and  Non-poiHonous 
bug-destroj'or,  are  reported. 

FOODS— ANIMAL   PRODUCTION. 

Digestion  ezperiments  with  sheep,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (Massachusetts 
State  Sta.  Rpt,  1803^  pp.  146-178,  pi,  Jf). —Digestion  experiments  are 
rejwrted  ou  2  samples  of  hay  of  mixed  grasses,  Buffalo  gluten  feed, 
old  and  new-process  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers'  grains,  corncobs, 
bran  of  spring  and  winter  wheat,  and  wheat  middlings,  4  sheep  being 
used.  The  trial  with  each  feeding  stuff  hvsted  14  days,  the  excreta 
being  collected  ftu'  analysis  the  last  7  days.  Hay  of  mixed  grasses 
was  fed  with  each  of  the  commercial  feeding  staffs.  The  complete  data 
for  the  experiments  are  tabulated,  including  analyses  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  used. 

A  summary  of  the  results  is  given  below: 


CoefficieutH  of  digestibility  irith  sheep. 


Dry  Cri'ule 

mat  tor.    colliilone. 


Hay  of  niixeil  grnsAes  (a) 

8hfep2 

Sheep  3 

Sheep  4 

Average 

Hay  of  mixed  {]n*aHse8  {b) 

Sheep  1 

8heep2 .• 

Sheei)3 

Sheep  4 

Average 

Baffalo  gluten  feed: 

Sheep  2 

Shwp  4 

Average 

New -uroceHH  linseed  meal 

Sheep  2 

SheepS 

Avenge 


J*er  rent. 
00.67 
62.  00 
61.4a 
61.37 

r.5.84  ' 
5.-).  10 
ST).  56  1 
55.86  I 
So.  57 

7.'>.  53 
S(i.J4 
77. 9H 


I'er  cent. 
62.  08 
65.  86 

•  64. 73 
64.46 

57. 30 
55.  90 
57.38  I 
57.98  I 
57.14 

39.92 
46.28 
43.  10  , 


Crude 
l^t. 


Per  cent. 
57.  (W 
47.15 
50. 09 
51.43 

45. 05 
47. 22 
47.47 
47.26 
46.90 

82.  25 
80.  58 
81.41 


P">»«"'-  ,  ext'rTct. 


I'er  crnt. 
63.31 
63.39 
63. 76 
63.49 

58.  05 
58.13 
56.08 
57.04 
57.  32 

85.97 
83.  94 
84.95 


79.86 

49.24 

90.50  , 

86.32 

86.31 

82.  fiO 

73.21 

91.  52 

88.16 

84.71 

81.23 

61.  23 

91.01  ; 

87.24 

85.51 

Per  cent. 
63.46 
63.37 
63.14 
63. 32 

58.16 
56.  80 
58.24 
58.19 
57.85 

78.44 
84.37 
81.40 
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Coefficients  of  digestibility  mth  sheep — Continued. 


Drj- 
matter. 


Oltl-procoss  linseod  meal 

Shcep2 

Sheep  3 

Sheepi 

Average 

Corncobs : 

Sheepl 

Sheep2 

Average 

Dried  brewers'  grains  : 

Sheepl 

Sheep2 

Average 

Spring-wheat  bran : 

Sheep2 

SheepS 

Average 

Winter- wheat  bran : 

Sh6ep4 

Wheat  middiings:* 

Sheepl 

Sheep  4 

Average 


Crude        Cnide 
cellulose. '       fat. 


Crude    i^*^3»- 


Per  cent 
1        75.48 

82.  25 
1        78. 24 

78.66 

Per  cent. 
37.80 
71.47 
61.79 
57.02 

Per  cent. 
92.01 
85.30 
88.45 
88.50 

Percent. 
86.38 
93.36 
86.64 
88.79 

Per  cent 
78.33 
78.73 
75.58 
77.55 

60.43 
58.  ,51 
59.47 

64.50 
66.16 
65.33 

56.00 
44.22 
50.11 

21.88 
12.87 
17.38 

60.37 
50.71 
60.04 

61.63 
61.68 
61.65 

55.11 
50.04 
52.57 

92.70 
89.43 
91.11 

77.71 
80.82 
79.26 

58.70 
68.96 
57.83 

62.26 
62.80 
62.53 

22.18 
25.00' 
23.5© 

75.67 
75.53 
75.60 

77.68 
81.59 
79.63 

69.55 
71.22 
70.38 

66.45 

56.28 

60. 54 

78.54 

70.43 

79.48 
85.63 
82.55 

32.57 
40.06 
36.31 

87.99 
81.71 
84.85 

81.83 
87.75 
81.79 

84.43 
91.08 
87.75 

1  Misprinled  0. 25  in  original. 


*  Very  fine  and  quite  light  colored. 


"  The  Buffalo  gluten  feed  proves  to  be  quite  digestible.  The  fat  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  degree  of  digestibility  as  in  corn  meal,  while  the  protein  appears 
even  more  digestible.  The  cellulose  and  extract  matter,  however,  fall  somewhat 
below  those  of  the  com  meal,  as  would  be  expected,  .... 

''Corncobs  appear  fully  as  digestible  as  a  good  quality  of  English  hay,  with  the 
exception  of  the  protein,  of  which  they  contain  but  a  small  amount.  .  .  . 

"Winter- wheat,  bran  generally  costs  about  $2  per  ton  more  in  the  retail  markets 
than  the  spring  bran,  and  it  was  our  object  to  see  if  analysis  and  digestibility 
warranted  this  extra  price.  So  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  the  2  brans  are 
practically  alike.  We  regret  that  at  present  positive  conclusions  can  not  bo  drawn 
from  the  digestion  experiments.  In  case  of  the  winter- wheat  bran,  through  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  only  the  results  obtained  with  1  sheep  can  be  presented. 
Frota  the  results  offered  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  protein  and  extract  matter  have 
almost  identical  coefficients,  but  the  fat  appears  rather  more  digestible  in  the  spring 
bran  and  the  cellulose  more  digestible  in  the  winter  bran.  .  .  . 

**The  finer  grade  of  wheat  middlings  coincides  very  closely  in  digestibility  with 
Buffalo  gluten  feed.  The  chief  difference  between  the  2  feeds  is  that  the  Buffalo 
gluten  feed  contains  about  4  per  cent  more  protein  than  the  wheat  middlings." 

Fourth  feeding  experiment  with  steers,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (Massa- 
chusetU  State  Sta,  Ept.  1893^  pp.  57-76). 

Synopsis. — An  experiment  with  2  yearling  steers  to  compare  different  coarse  fodders 
and  soiling  vs.  pasturage  in  summer,  and  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  beof  production. 
Hay  was  found  too  expensive  (at  $15)  for  this  purpose.  Corn-and-soja-bean 
silage  was  satisfactory.  The  gains  were  mucli  larger  on  soiling  than  on  pas- 
turage. The  gains  during  the  whole  feeding  did  not  repay  the  total  cost  of  tlie 
food,  but  allowing  for  value  of  manure  they  a  little  more  than  covered  the  net 
cost. 

Previous  experiments  in  Bteer  feeding  at  this  station  have  been 
reported  in  Bulletins  40  and  44  of  the  station  and  Annual  Reports  for 
1891  and  1892  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  162;  4,  pp.  07,  478;  and  5,  p.  198). 
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The  present  experiment  was  with  2  grade  Shorthorn  yearling  steers 
weighing  about  600  lbs,  each,  and  lasted  from  December  1,  1891,  to 
February  28,  1893.  It  was  divided  into  3  parts — the  first  winter  and 
spring,  the  summer  feeding,  and  the  second  winter  feeding.  The  steers 
were  quite  thin  when  received,  and  cost  3J  cts.  per  pound  live  weight. 

First  winter  and  spring  feeding  (pp.  58-64). — In  this  period  (Decem- 
ber 1, 1891,  to  June  12,  1892)  there  was  fed  3  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  with 
either  3  lbs.  of  Chicago  maize  feed  or  3  lbs.  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  and 
hay  with  turnips,  mangel-wurzels,  or  sngar  beets,  or  corn  silage,  com 
stover,  or  rye  fodder  (green).  The  nutritive  ratio  ransred  from  1  : 5.4 
to  1:3.9.  The  data  as  to  gain  in  weight,  food  consumed,  and  total 
and  net  cost  of  the  food  are  tabulated.  In  calculating  the  net  cost  it 
is  assumed  that  92  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  food  is 
recovered  in  the  manure.  During  the  period  steer  1  gained  297  lbs. 
and  steer  2  271  lbs.,  or  a  daily  average  of  1.52  lbs.  for  No.  1  and  1.39 
lbs.  for  No.  2,  which  was  not  sufficient  in  either  case  to  repay  the  total 
cost  of  the  food,  although  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  its  net  cost. 

"The  larger  the  amount  of  hay  fed  the  higher  the  cost  of  the  daily  ration.  [Hay 
rated  at  $15  per  ton.]  In  this  experiment,  however,  a  moderate  amount  of  hay  in 
comhinatiou  with  roots  and  grains  has  produced  heef  at  a  fairly  low  price.  Ration 
3,  consisting  of  silage  and  grain^  has  also  given  very  favorable  results.  In  the  latter 
case  the  total  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  live  weight  gained  was  6.35  cts.  and  the  net 
cost  3.38  cts.'' 

Autumn  and  second  winter  feeding  (pp.  65-70). — The  time  covered  by 
this  period  was  from  September  5,  1892,  to  February  28,  1893.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  the  steers  weighed  1,000  and  1,100  lbs.,  respec- 
tively. A  grain  ration  of  3  to  4  lbs.  ea«h  of  wheat  bran  and  Buffalo 
gluten  feed  was  fed.  The  coarse  fodder  consisted  of  green  fodder  corn 
and  serradella,  corn  stover,  and  corn-and-soja-bean  silage.  The  nutri- 
tive ratio  ranged  from  1 : 5.8  to  1 : 8.7.  The  data  are  tabulated  as  for  the 
previous  period,  including  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuifs  used  with  refer- 
ence to  both  food  and  fertilizing  ingredients.  Steer  1  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.6  lbs.  and  steer  2  1.78  lbs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
gains  are  considerably  better  than  during  the  first  winter  feeding.  The 
total  cost  of  food  per  x)ound  of  gain  ranged  from  7.37  to  9.6  cts.,  and  the 
net  cost  from  3.25  to  3.93  cts. 

<<It  again  appears  that  the  gain  in  live  weight  aboat  covers  the  net  cost  of  the 
food  consumed.  .  .  .  While  the  growth  was  much  slower  when  the  animals  were  fed 
com  stover,  yet,  because  of  its  comparative  cheapness  and  mannrial  value,  the  net 
cost  of  beef  produced  was  fairly  low. 

"Ration  4,  consisting  of  grain  and  corn-and-soja-bean  silage,  also  gave  very  favor- 
able results,  producing  beef  at  a  net  cost  of  3.25  cts.  per  pound." 

Summer  soiling  vs.  pasturage  (pp.  73-76). — The  interval  between  the 
2  periods  mentioned  above  was  devoted  to  soiling  in  the  barn,  the 
steers  being  turned  into  the  barnyard  during  the  day.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  BuflFalo  gluten  feed  was  fed.    The  coarse 
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fodder  consisted  of  hay,  green  corn  fodder,  green  rye,  green  peas  and 
oats,  green  vetch  and  oats,  green  serradelhi,  cabbages,  sugar  beets,  and 
a  small  amount  of  other  green  crops. 

In  summarizing  the  results  the  period  from  May  1  to  September  30 
is  included,  since  soiling  crops  were  fed  at  the  end  of  the  first  season 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  season.  The  results  are  compared  with 
the  average  results  secured  with  steers  on  pasturage  in  1890  and  1891. 
The  summary  follows: 

Comparison  of  soiling  and  pasturage  for  steers. 


!  i 

HrK'^^5^*'G*iniHliv«''    Duration 


Soiling: 

Steer  No.  1. 

Steer  No.  2. 
Pasturage : 

1890 

1891 


Potindi.    I 
818 
827 

867 

828 


PoundH. 

232 

188 

104 
107  I 


Iia%j». 
153 
153 

144 
190 


Average 
gain  in     ' 
weight  per 
nav 


Cost  of  fowl  per 
I>ound  of  gain 


Total. 


Net 


Pounda.        Cf'nt/t. 
1.52  .  8.39 

1.23  10.:{5 


Cents. 
4.08 
5.03 


0.72 
0.57 


•8.24 
»6.30 


>  Pasturage  at  40  cts.  per  week. 


'  Pa8tumge  at  2.'i  rt«.  jH'r  weok. 


"The  different  steers  gained  from  2  to  3  times  as  muc-b  in  live  weifjlit  per  day 
when  fed  at  home  as  when  pastured. 

"The  price  paid  for  the  pasttire  will,  in  a  measure,  govern  the  profit  an<l  loss  of 
the  operation.  ... 
.  "In  case  of  soiling,  the  net  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  live  weight, 
4  to  5  cts.,  proved  to  be  about  one  half  the  total  cost.     In  other  words,  the  chief 
gain  seems  to  have  been  in  the  value  of  the  manure  i)roduced.'' 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  soiling  and  ptisturage  are 
discussed. 

The  cost  of  beef  production  (pp.  70-73). — The  2  steers  used  in  the 
above  experiments  were  bought  November  19,  1891,  at  3i  cts.  per 
pound,  and  sold  February  28, 1893,  at  4.J  cts.  per  pound  live  weight. 
During  the  entire  experiment  steer  1  gained  <>07  lbs.  and  steer  2  620 
lbs.,  making  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.43  lbs.  for  Xo.  1  and  1.32  lbs. 
for  No.  2. 

The  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  was  10.64  lbs. 
for  steer  1  and  10.99  lbs.  for  steer  2.  Tlie  total  cost  of  food  per  pound 
of  gain  was  8.55  and  8.9  cts.,  respectively,  and  the  net  cost  4.22  and 
4.4  cts.,  respectively. 

"Excluding  the  rost  of  labor,  the  coarse  fo^lder  articles  and  grains  have  been  sold 
at  market  rates,  and  have  been  a  triHe  more  than  paid  for  in  the  value  of  the  beef 
and  of  the  manure  produced.    .    .    . 

"Taking  an  average  of  the  2  steers,  the  total  cost  of  producing  I  lb.  of  live  weight 
was  8.  7  cts.  and  the  net  cost  4^  cts. 

"The  average  daily  gum  for  the  entire  experiment  (467  days)  was  1.37  lbs.,  and 
the  dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  gain  was  10.82  lbs.*' 
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Steer  and  heifer  beef,  J.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Curtis  {Iowa  Sta. 
Bui.  24^  pp.  943-968). 

Synopsis. — A  comparisou  of  feediDg  Hteers  and  spayed  and  iinspayed  heifers  for  beef, 
using  5  animals  of  each  kind.  Seven  of  the  heifers  calved  during  the  trial, 
which  interfered  with  the  comparison.  The  steers  made  the  larger  gain,  and 
brought  1  ct.  per  pound  live  weight  more  than  the  heifers.  The  heifers 
gave  a  larger  percentage  of  ])rime  cuts  (ribs  and  loins)  than  the  steers,  so  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  meitt  and  by-products  obtained,  and  the  price  paid  for  the 
steers,  the  heifers  were  worth  from  0.57  to  0.62  ct.  per  pound  more  than  was  paid 
for  them.  Fifteen  shotes  kept  with  the  steers  and  heifers  added  materially  to 
the  profit  from  the  feeding. 

To  compare  steers  and  heifers  for  beef  production,  5  steers  and  10 
heifers,  all  yearling  grade  Shorthorns  and  as  nearly  alike  in  breeding 
and  development  as  possible,  were  purchased  in  the  fall  of  1892.  Five 
of  the  heifers  were  spayed  and  5  left  unspayed.  The  experiment  com- 
menced January  4,  1893,  and  lasted  until  December  1.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  steers  weighed  4,093  lbs.,  the  spayed  heifers  3,994  lbs.,  and  the 
unspayed  heifers  3,592  lbs.  All  3  lots  were  fed  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  During  the  winter  and  spring  they  were  fed  hay,  corn  stover, 
"beets,  ear  corn,  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  linseed  meal;  during  the  sum- 
mer they  received  soiling  crops  and  the  same  grain;  and  in  the  fall 
clover  hay,  corn  fodder,  and  beets  were  fed  with  bran,  corn-and-cob 
meal,  and  linseed  meal.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  rations  varied  from 
1 : 9.1  to  1 :  11.4.  "The  heifers  were  all  tliougbt  to  be  clear  of  calf  when 
bought,"  but  4  of  the  unspayed  and  3  of  the  spayed  heifers  calved 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  This  of  course  placed  the  heifers  at-  a 
disadvantage  as  far  as  gain  was  concerned.  They  were  dried  up  as 
soon  a3  possible,  and  soon  made  satisfactory  gains.  A  case  of  lumpy 
jaw  developed  in  1  of  the  steers,  but  was  successfully  treated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  the  animals  were  sliipped  to 
Chicago  and  slaughtered  by  Swift  &  Co.  Full  data  are  tabulated 
as  to  the  food  eaten,  gains  in  weight,  shrinkage,  and  rcvsults  at  slaugh- 
tering, including  the  weight  of  parts  and  of  different  cuts  of  meat. 

"The  5  steers  made  an  average  gain  of  806  lbs.  eacli,  equal  to  2.44  lbs.  per  day;  1 
open  heifer,  clear  of  calf,  gained  775  lbs.,  erjual  to  2,35  lbs.  per  day;  4  open  helferR 
that  had  calves  made  an  average  gain  of  628  lbs.  each,  equal  to  1.90  lbs.  per  day;  2 
spayed  heifers,  clear  of  calf,  made  an  average  gain  of  736  lbs.  each,  equal  to  2.23  lbs. 
per  day;  3  spayed  heifers  that  had  calves  averaged  645  lbs.  each,  equal  to  1.95  lbs. 
per  day." 

The  steers  were  sold  at  5.75  cts.  and  the  heifers  at  4.75  cts.  per  pound, 
live  weight.  Allowing  3.5  cts.  per  i>ound  for  the  steers  and  2  cts.  for 
the  heifers  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  there  was  a  profit  of  $04.39  on 
the  steers,  $0.51  on  the  unspayed  heifers,  and  $13.76  on  the  spayed 
heifers.  ^'Tlie  heifers  killed  nearly  as  well  as  the  steers,''  the  average 
proportion  of  beef  in  the  carc«ass  being  03.13  per  cent  for  the  steers, 
62.4  for  the  unspayed  lieifers,  and  62.8  for  the  spayed  heifers. 

**From  the  weight  of  different  parts  of  the  carcass  it  is  apparent  that  the  heifers 
give  a  higher  percentage  of  prime  cuts  (ribs  and  loins)  and  a  cprresnondingly  lower 
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percentage  in  the  cheaper  cuts  than  the  steers.  The  difference  amounts  to  1  percent 
more  loin  weight  and  0.8  i»or  cent  more  rib  in  the  spayed  heifers  than  in  the  steers. 
The  open  heifers  are  also  better  in  these  parts  than  the  steers^  although  the  advan- 
tage is  not  quite  so  marked/' 

Crediting  each  lot  with  the  actual  value  of  the  diflFereiit  cuts  and  the 
by-products,  and  not  including  the  expense  of  killing  and  handling,  it 
is  calculated  that  at  the  prices  which  the  butcher  paid  he  made  $20.45 
on  the  steers,  $58.12  on  the  unspayed  heifers,  ami  $64.84  on  the  spayed. 

''In  other  words,  the  returns  made  by  the  heifers  would  have  justified  a  purchase 
price  of  $5.37  per  cwt.  for  the  spayed  heifers  and  $5.32  for  the  open  heifers,  instead 
of  $4.75  for  each,  and  still  have  left  the  same  margin  of  profit  as  in  the  steers.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  difference  in  value  of  the  steers  and  heifers  was  only  abont  40 
cts.  per  cwt.  live  weight,  instead  of  $1  per  cwt.  made  by  the  buyers.  This  is  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  the  prices  put  npon  the  meat  products  as  shown  in  the  record 
of  the  block  test,  viz,  a  difference  of  1^  cts.  per  pound  on  the  rib,  loin,  and  plate 
cutfl,  and  i  ct.  on  the  rounds  and  flanks,  in  favor  of  the  steers." 

The  opinions  of  butchers  in  this  country  and  in  England  on  the  dif- 
ference in  value  of  steer  and  heifer  beef,  and  the  reasons  for  this  differ- 
ence are  collated. 

''The  rib  and  loin  cuts  of  the  steers  were  valued  1|  cts.  a  pound  above  those  of 
the  heifers  by  Chicago  meat  dealers,  while'Knglish  authorities  estimated  the  value 
of  heifer  rib  and  loin  cuts  2  cts.  per  pound  above  those  of  steers  fattened  in  the 
same  manner." 

Fifteen  shotes  allowed  to  run  in  the  yard  and  stable  with  the  steers 
and  heifers  ate  282  lbs.  of  ear  corn  and  gained  4,005  lbs.  They  brought 
4.5  cts.  per  pound,  giving  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  com  of  $118.18. 

"The  profit  from  the  hogs  is  equal  to  $7.87  for  each  of  the  cattle,  and  without  it 
we  would  have  fed  at  little  profit,  as  far  as  the  heifers  are  concerned.'* 

Ezperiments  with  calves,  J.  B.  Lindskt  {MassaehusetU  State  8ta. 
Rpt.  1893,  pp.  125-145). 

Synopsis. — Seven  calves  were  fed  until  8  to  11  weeks  old  on  skim  milk  alone  or 
with  a  little  grain.  They  made  an  average  gain  of  1.49  lbs.  per  day.  There 
waa  obtained  per  quart  for  skim  milk  0.64  ct.  with  veal  at  4  cts.,  and  0.76  ct. 
with  veal  at  4^  cts.  a  pound.  These  amounts  are  compared  with  the  returns  for 
skim  milk  fed  to  pigs. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  that  can  be  realized  from  feeding  skim  milk 
to  young  calves,  7  calves  2  or  3  days  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  ' 
were  used.  At  first  the  calves  were  fed  a  mixture  of  whole  milk  and 
skim  nnlk,  but  after  a  week  or  10  days  this  was  replaced  by  aration  of 
skim  milk,  either  alone  or  with  a  little  grain.  The  grain  was  fed  dry 
with  one  exception,  and  ad  libitum.  It  consisted  of  corn  meal  and  mix- 
tures of  equal  parts  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and  old  process  linseed  meal, 
of  wheat  flour  and  old-process  liUvseed  meal,  and  of  Bufialo  gluten  feed 
and  wheat  middlings. 

Beginning  with  ^  lb.  per  day  of  grain  the  calves  consumed  as  high  as 
1  lb.  per  day  by  the  time  they  were  8  weeks  old.  These  calves  drank 
10  or  12  qt.  of  skim  milk  per  day  in  addition  to  the  grain.  The  calves 
receiving  skim  milk  almost  exclusively  drank  about  6  qt.  per  day  at 
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the  beginning,  and  from  16  to  20  qt.  at  the  close  of  the  trial.  A  small 
quantity  of  limewater  was  added  to  the  skim  milk. 

Detailed  and  sammarized  records  are  given  for  the  experiment,  and 
analyses  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilizing  ingredients  are 
given  of  the  feeding  stuff's. 

The  calves  were  sold  when  they  were  from  8  to  11  weeks  old.  At 
that  time  they  ranged  from  lo7  to  189  lbs.  live  weight.  Butchers 
offered  from  4  to  4^  cts.  per  pound  live  weight.  A  summary  of  the 
results  is  given  below : 

Summary  of  results  mlh  calves. 

Average  daily  gain  in  live  weight pouudn . .  1. 49 

Dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  live  weight do 1. 77 

Dry  matter  required  to  jiroduce  1  lb.  of  dressed  weight do 2. 98 

Shrinkage  in  dressing piT  cent..  44.22 

Received  per  quart  for  skira  milk,  with  calves  at  4  cts.  ])cr  ]»ound cents. .  0. 63 

Received  per  quart  for  skim  milk,  with  calves  at  4  A^  cts.  per  pound do ... .  0. 76 

For  comparison,  the  amount  received  per  quart  for  skim  milk  when 
fed  to  pigs  is  given,  the  averages  being  based  on  6  separate  experi- 
ments with  40  pigs : 

.4  m  01(91/  received  per  quart  for  skim  milk  fed  to  pit/s. 

Ceuts. 

With  dressed  pork,  at  5^  cts 0. 21 

With  dressed  pork,  at  6  cts 0. 30 

With  dressed  pork,  at  6^  cts 0. 46 

With  dressed  pork,  at  7  cts 0. 58 

With  dressed  pork,  at  7^  cts 0. 70 

With  dressed  pork,  at  8  cts 0. 81 

"  The  experiments  have  shown  that  calves  grown  upon  skim  milk  alone  or  upon 
skim  milk  and  grains  during  the  first  8  weeks  of  their  lives  make  good  gains  in 
live  weight,  namely,  from  0.9  to  2. 13  lbs.  per  day,  with  an  average  of  1.49  lbs.  These 
animals,  however,  put  on  very  little  fat,  either  when  fed  on  skim  milk  alone  or  when 
fed  on  skim  milk  and  grains.  They  were  not  able  to  digest  the  necessary  amount  of 
corn  meal,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  or  wheat  flour  or  mid<llings,  when  fed  in  connection 
with  the  nitrogenous  milk,  to  promote  the  formation  of  fat. 

*'The  meat  of  the  animals  thus  described  was  quite  white  in  appearance,  but  not 
as  tender  as  calves  that  were  fed  whole  milk.  The  ribs  and  flanks  of  animals  thus 
fed  were  thinner  than  those  consuming  whole  milk,  and  the  shrinkage  in  dressing  is 
from  5  to  7  per  cent  more.  .  .  . 

"The  experiment  indicates  that  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  profit  it  is  not  wise, 
as  a  rale,  to  feed  calves  as  above  described  after  they  have  reached  160  lbs.  of  live 
weight.  Tlie  daily  gain  decreases  and  the  food  consumption  steadily  increases,  so 
that  the  commercial  value  of  a  pound  of  live  weight  is  about  balanced  by  the  cost 
of  the  foo<l  consumed  to  jjroduce  it." 

Effect  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  on  butter,  beef 
tallow,  lard,  and  sheep  suet,  H.  H.  Harrington  and  D.  Adriancb 
{Texas  Sta.  Bui.  29^  pp.  Si9-3r>r>). 

Synopsis. — The  butter  ina<ie  on  cotton-seed  meal  had  a  melting  2)oint  several  degrees 
higher  than  that  made  on  com  meal,  bran,  and  silage.  The  iodin  number  was 
also  higher,  but  the  volatile  acids  were  considerably  lower.  The  melting  points 
of  beef  tallow,  lard,  and  mutton  suet  were  also  increased  by  feeding  cotton-seed 
products,  and  Beechi's  test  with  nitrate  of  silver  was  quite  marked. 
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Effect  on  butter, — The  effect  of  cottonseed  meal  on  butter  was  studied 
in  2  experiments,  2  cows  advanced  in  the  milking  period  being  used 
in  the  first  and  2  new  milch  cows  in  the  second.  The  cows  were  fed 
rations  composed  of  hay,  silage,  corn  meal,  and  wheat  bran  for  periods 
of  about  3  weeks,  after  which  the  corn  meal  and  bran  were  gradually 
replaced  by  cotton -seed  meal,  until  in  the  last  period  no  other  grain 
than  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed,  and  cotton-seed  hulls  were  added. 
Beginning  with  2  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  cow  daily,  the  amount 
was  gradually  increased  to  6  lbs.,  but  this  last  amount  was  only  con- 
tinued a  short  time  for  fear  of  injuring  the  cows.  The  butter  made  on 
each  ration  was  analyzed  and  the  results  are  tabulated.  A  summary 
follows : 

Analyses  of  butter  produced  mth  and  without  feeding  cotton-seed  meal. 


Food. 


Cows  advaoced  in  milk : 

"Herd  feed " .' 

Do 

Com  meal,  bran,  and  silaue  - 

Do 

Do 

I  rati(»n  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

Do 

i  ration  of  cotton-8»*ed  meal. 

Do 


Date. 


Melt-   , 

iug 
point.  I 


Vola- 
tile 
fatty 
acids. 


Soluble  I"'?'" 
**-"'•*•  I  acids. 


.  lodin 
num- 
ber. 


Beechi'a  test. 


I 


Nov.  7 
10 

Dec.  9 
20 
29 
12 
19 
27 

Fell.     6 


Jan. 


i  ration  of  cottoa-seeil  meal . 

Do I 

Cottonseed  meal  and  hulls.,  Mar. 
New  milch  COWS;  j 

" Herd  feed"  '  Jan. 

No  cotton-seed  meal 

Do 

I  ration  of  cotton-seed  nu>al     Feb. 

Do 

Do ' 

h  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal .    Mar. 

Do 

I  ration  of  cotton  seed  meal 

Do 


Deg.  C. 
35.9 

'      35.5 
33.6  { 
33.5  I 
33.1 
34.8  I 

35.4  ' 
I      37.9 

38.0 

37.9 

39. 5 

39.8 

33.8 

33.4  I 
35.9 
38.3  i 

38.5  ' 
39.0 
40.2 
41.5 
41.7 


Ce. 
15.10 
18.46 
17.65 
21.95 
24.85 
28.60 
24. 05 
21.75 
21.30 

I 
20.  60  ! 
15. 45  I 
12.15  i 

22.  35  ^ 
30.42  ! 
28.95 
25.60  1 
29.95 
23. 40 
21.95 
20.  00  ! 
18.52 
17.03 


Per  et. 
4.72 
4.80 
4.J4 
4.57 
5.25 
5.  33 
5.40 
4.88 
3.82 

3.84 
3.90 
3.31 

5.14 
4.82 
5.19 
4.35 
4.91 
4.57 
4.80 
4.64 
4.08 
4.70 


Per  ct. 

88.74 
89.25 
87.66 
87.43 
87.45 
88.35 
88.20 
Ki.  60 
88.56 


91.13 

87.86 
87.68 
87.27 
87  06 
88.  18 
88.88 
87.00 
87.61 
88.91 
89.71 


I 


37.92 
35. 42 
35.76 
35. 72 
33.45 
32.82 
32.39 
35.72 
32.60 

'  27. 77 
35.78 
42. 34 

30.08 
29.14 
27.00 
28.70 
30.38 
32.32 
32.  01 
33.48 
34.  40 
35.00 


Decidedly  dark. 

Do. 
Faint  color. 
Verv  faint  color. 

Distinct. 
Dirtv  brown. 
Distinct. 
Dark    dirty 

brown. 
Almost  black. 

Do. 

Do. 

Distinct. 
No  color. 

Do. 
Dirty  brown. 
Dark  brown. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nearly  black. 

Do. 

Do.      • 


'  "  Either  an  abnormal  sample  or  some  error  in  work.'* 

The  effect  of  the  cotton -seed  meal  is  most  noticeable  on  the  melting 
point  of  the  butter,  which  increased  steadily  with  the  amount  fed. 
Tlie  volatile  fatty  acids  fluctuated  greatly,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  decrease  on  cotton-seed  meal.  In  general  the  iodin  number 
increased  on  cottonseed  meal.  Beeclii's  test  for  cotton-seed  oil  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  faint  where  no  cotton -seed  meal  was  fed,  gave 
a  dark,  nearly  black  coloration  where  that  material  was  fed  in  eonsid- 
erjible  quantity. 

Effect  on  lard  and  sheep  HueL — Analyses  were  made  of  3  samples  of 
lard,  1  from  pigs  fattcmed  on  cotton-seed  meal,  another  bonght  in  the 
open  market,  and  a  third  homemade  lard  from  pigs  fattened  on  com; 
and  of  fat  from  the  kidney,  caul,  and  body  of  a  sheep  fed  on  corn  and 
another  fed  on  cotton-seed  meal.     The  results  are  give*  below: 
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Analyses  of  lard  and  ahetp  suet  from  animals  fed  on  com  and  on  cottonseed  meaL 


Lard. 

Prom  pips  fed  on  cotton -Heed  meal. . . 

Bought  m  market 

From  piga  fed  on  corn 

SItffp  iuet. 

From  sheep  fed  on  cotton-seed  meal  : 

Kidney  fat 

Caul  fat 

Body  fat 

From  slieep  fed  on  com  meal : 

Kidney  fat 

Canl  l^at 

BiMlvfat 


Melt- 
ing 
point. 

Vola. 

tile 

fatty 

acids. 

^ii 

Cc. 
0.0294 

as.  5 

0.0580 

35.6 

0.  6*200 

51.5 

0.0080 

50.9 

0.0140 

49.6 

O.OIOI 

47.3 

0.  0096 

47.7 

0.  008:{ 

44.7 

0. 0103 

» 

Solu- 
ble 
fatty 
acids. 


Insolu- 
ble 
fatty 
acids. 


Per  et.    Per  ct. 

0. 0J8       93.  76 
Trace.  I    93.74 

0.052       94.88 


0.028 
0.024 
0.018 

0.017  ! 
Trace. ; 
0.058  1 


94.  82  I 
93.39  ' 
94.57 

I 
93.60 
94.17 
92.82  , 


lodin 
nnm- 
ber. 


54.03 
54.76 


31.46 
32.21 
38.64 

25.98 
26. 09 
27.03 


Boechi's  test. 


Very  dark. 
None. 
Do. 


Black. 

Dark  brown. 
Black. 

None. 
Uo. 
Do. 


'*The  melting  point  of  the  lard  from  cotton-seed  meal  is  uotiibly  higher  than  either 
of  the  other  melting  points,  wliile  the  test  with  nitrate  of  silver  was  also  qnito  dis- 
tinct. The  volatile  acids  in  normal  lard  are  so  small  that  hardly  any  difierence  could 
be  expected  in  them.    There  is  also  nothing  distinctive  in  the  lodin  absorption.  .  ,  . 

"The  melting  points  of  the  kidney  fat  in  the  2  sheep  show  a  difference  of  a 
little  more  than  4"^,  while  the  iodin  absorption  of  the  body  fat  shows  a  variation  of 
inore  than  11^.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  with  the  very  small  amount  of  vola- 
tile acid  content  there  would  beany  variation  of  importance  in  these  resulting  from 
the  2  feeds.  Beeclii's  test  in  1  case  was  (juite  distinct,  while  there  was  none  in  the 
other. 

["The  effect  of  food  on  mutton  suet]  iH  almost  as  marked  as  upon  butter.'* 

Effect  on  beef  tallow, — Aii  experiment  was  made  at  the  station  in  fat- 
tening steers  on  corn  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  raw,  boiled,  or  parclied 
cotton  seed,  and  the  opportunity  was  embraced  to  test  samples  of  the 
fat  of  each  lot  taken  from  the  kidney,  caul,  and  body.  The  usual 
analyses  were  made,  but  all  the  results,  except  for  the  melting  point  and 
Beech i's  test,  fluctuated  so  widely  as  to  furnish  no  indication  of  the 
effect  of  the  food.    The  melting  point  and  Beeclii's  test  are  given  below : 

Melting  point  and  lieechVs  tent  of  beef  tallow. 


Melting  point. 


Food. 


Com: 

OneseaBon 

Twoseaaonn 

Cotton  seed  meal : 

Oiie  seaaon 

TwoseaaoiiH 

Kaw  cotton  seed : 

One  aeaaon 

Tmo  seasons 

Boiled  cotton  seed : 

One  season 

Tfvo  seasons 

Parchi'd  cotton  seecl : 

One  season 

Two  seasons 


Kidney 
fat. 

Caul 
fat. 

Deg.  C. 
46.5 
46.1 

46.3 

49.  D 
47.3 

50.1 
46.5 

49.9 
51.0 

50.1 
48.0 

50.2 
50.3 

50.3 
50.3 

51. 3 
52.1 

50.5 
51.8 

Body 
fat.' 


Dep.  a 

32.7 
41.2 

46.4 
41.6 

4.5.1 
44.4 


Beechi's  tent. 


None. 
Faint. 

l^early  black. 
Dirty  brown. 

Dirty  brown  to  nearly  black. 
Dirty  brown. 


45.  5     Slightly  to  nearly  black. 
44. 2  I  Very  dark  to  nearly  black. 

47. 7     Light  brown  to  very  black. 
50. 2     Dirty  brown. 
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The  average  melting  point  of  the  kidney  fat  is  46.3^  0.  for  the  steers 
fed  corn  and  50.4°  for  those  fed  cotton-seed  products — a  difference  of 
40.  The  average  melting  point  of  the  caul  fat  is  46.5^  on  corn  and  49.7° 
on  cotton-seed  products — a  difference  of  over  3o.  The  average  melting 
point  of  the  body  fat  is  36.9o  on  corn  and  45..0O  on  cotton  seed  products — 
a  difference  of  nearly  9°. 

"The  results  of  the  iodin  absorption  are,  however,  disappointing.  There  is  no 
regularity;  but,  if  anything,  the  effect  of  the  seed  and  meal  seems  rather  to  lower 
the  iodin  absorption.  With  Beechi's  test,  however,  which  by  some  is  considered  a 
distinctive  test  for  cotton  oil,  the  fate  from  the  steers  fed  on  [cotton -seed]  meal  or 
seed  gave  decided  reactions.  .  .  . 

''The  body  fat  is  always  considerably  lower  in  melting  point  than  either  the  kidney 
or  caul  fat,  while  the  insoluble  acids  in  the  body  fat  run  considerably  higher.  .  .  . 

"Oleomargarine,  or  more  properly  bntterine,  made  from  beef  tallow  derived  from 
steers  fed  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  might  give  Beechi's  test,  confusing  ordinary 
chemical  tests  for  pure  butter." 

Feeding  ezpeximents  with  milch  cows,  J.  B.  Lindsey  {McLssa- 

chusetts  State  Sta.  Ept.  1893^  pp.  15-45). 

Synopsis, — This  includes  2  experiments,  the  first  made  to  compare  hay,  rowen,  com 
stover,  hay  of  peas  atid  oats,  and.  silage  made  from  mixtures  of  com  and  soja 
beans;  and  the  second  to  compare  rowen,  green  vetch  and  oats,  and  green  com 
fodder  for  milk  production.  These  brought  out  anew  the  economy  of  substi- 
tuting some  other  coarse  fodder  for  meadow  hay.  A  silage  made  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  green  com  fodder  and  green  soja  bean  was  found  to  be  equal 
to  hay  for  milk  production  and  much  more  economical.  Milk  was  produced 
cheaper  on  green  vetch  and  oats  than  on  green  corn  fodder. 

General  feeding  experiments  tcith  milch  cows  (pp.  15^35). — Ten  cows, 
mostly  grades  in  different  stages  of  the  milking  period,  were  used. 
The  experiment  lasted  from  October,  1892,  to  July,  1893,  and  was 
divided  into  7  periods.  The  grain  ration  remained  constant  through- 
out the  entire  experiment,  and  consisted  of  3  lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran, 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,  and  cotton-seed  meal.  The  coarse  fodders  were 
fed  ad  libitum^  and  were  different  for  each  period,  as  showu  by  the 
following: 

Period  1,  hay,  about  15  lbs. 

Period  2,  hay  and  Globe  mangel-wurzels,  about  15  lbs.  each. 

Period  3,  corn  stover,  from  12  to  14  lbs.  per  day. 

Period  4,  hay,  about  4  lbs.,  and  50  lbs.  of  corn-and-soja-bean  silage. 

Period  5,  hay,  4  lbs.,  and  about  50  lbs.  of  soja-bean-and-corn  silage. 

Period  6,  hay  of  peas  and  oats,  about  15  lbs.  per  day. 

Period  7,  rowen  hay,  16  to  18  lbs.  per  day. 

The  silage  fed  in  the  fourth  period  (corn-and-sqjabean  silage)  con- 
sisted of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  green  corn  fodder  and  green  soja 
bean,  and  that  fed  in  the  fifth  period  (.soja-bean-and-corn  silage)  consisted 
of  2  parts,  by  weight,  of  green  soja  bean  and  1  part  of  green  corn  fodder. 
Samples  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  were  at  first  taken  daily,  but  later 
composite  sam])les  were  made  of  the  milk  for  3  days  of  each  week, 
and  analyzed.    The  record  of  each  cow  is  given,  including  the  amounts 
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of  food  eaten,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  produced,  and  the  cost 
of  the  feed.  Analyses  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilizing 
ingredients  are  given  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used.  In  calculating  the 
cost  of  inilk  the  current  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  were  used,  and  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  vahie  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  obtainable  in 
the  manure.  The  general  conclusions  from  the  exi)eriment  were  as 
follows: 

''This  experiment  coofinns  others  made  at  the  station,  and  points  ont  the  economy 
of  raising  and  feeding  a  greater  variety  of  coarse  fodder  articles,  sabstituting  them 
for  the  high-priced  hay. 

**Com-and-80ja-bean  silage  has  proved  itself  to  be  fully  eqnal  if  not  superior  to 
hay  in  producing  a  yield  of  milk,  without  affecting  the  quality,  and  at  the  same  time 
decreasing  the  absolute  cost.  This  ration  produced  milk  at  less  than  2  cts.  per 
quart. 

"RootSj  while  they  are  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  animals,  especially  those 
fed  upon  dry  fodder,  can  not  be  fed  to  any  extent  economically,  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  the  milk  produced. 

*'  Hay  of  peas  and  oats  proved  itself  to  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  a  good  quality 
of  TO  wen  for  milk  production. 

''The  different  coarse  fodders  have  not  influenced  the  composition  of  the  milk  to 
any  noticeable  extent." 

Summer  feeding  experiment  with  milch  cows  (pp.  36-45). — This  experi- 
ment lasted  from  July  13  to  August  28,  and  covered  3  periods  of  about  3 
weeks  each.  Six  cows  were  used.  The  rations  in  different  periods 
M^ere  as  follows : 

Period  1^  green  vetch  and  oats  ad  Hhitum,  4  lbs.  rowen  hay,  and  3  lbs.  each  of  wheat 
'bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

Period  2,  rowen  hay  ad  libitum  and  3  lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed, 
and  new-process  linseed  meal. 

Period  3,  rowen  hay,  4  lbs.,  green  corn  fodder  ad  libitumf  and  3  lbs.  each  of  wheat 
bran,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  and  new-process  linseed  meal. 

The  feeding  experiment  was  conducted  like  the  preceding  one. 
Analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  with  reference  to  both  food  and 
fertilizing  ingredients,  and  the  individual  records  of  the  cows  are  given, 
together  with  analyses  of  the  milk.  Rating  rowen  hay  at  $15  per  ton, 
and  green  vetch  and  oats,  and  green-corn  fodder  at  $2.75  and  $2.50, 
respectively,  the  average  cost  of  food  per  quart  of  milk  was  2.19  cts. 
on  the  green  vetch  and  oats  2.3  cts.  on  the  green-corn  fodder,  and  2.6 
on  the  rowen  hay  (second  period). 

'*In  case,  therefore,  of  feeding  periods  1  and  3,  milk  was  produced  at  an  average 
price  of  2^  cts.  per  quart,  which  is  fairly  low,  considering  the  advanced  period  of 
lactation  of  3  of  the  cows.  In  feeding  period  2,  on  the  other  hand,  the  milk  cost  2.6 
cts.  per  quart,  which  shows  that  other  cheaper  coarse  fodders  must  be  substituted 
for  the  costly  hay  in  order  to  produce  Inilk  at  a  minimum  cost. 

*'A8  far  as  the  effect  of  feed  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  concerned,  there 
appears  to  be  no  distinct  steady  increase  or  decrease  in  composition.     .  .  . 

"The  results  in  previous  years  with  soja  boan.  Southern  cowpea,  serradella,  green 
rye  and  peas,  and  oats  have  already  been  published.  They  point  ont  clearly  the  fact 
that  a  well-regulated  system  of  feeding  dairy  stock  during  the  summer  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results,"  Digitized  by  VjI^^^V  IC 
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Creamery  record  of  Massachusetts  State  Station  for  1892  and 

1893,  J.  B.  LiNDSEY  {Ma88achns€ff8  State  Sta.  RpU  J893,  pp.  46-56).— 
A  record  is  given  of  the  amounts  and  values  of  the  feeding  stuffs  con- 
sumed  by  the  station  herd  during  1892  and  1893,  the  average  quality 
of  the  milk  produced,  the  net  cost  of  feed  for  the  production  of  cream, 
and  the  amount  received  for  the  cream  at  the  local  crciimery.  A  state- 
ment is  also  given  of  the  cost  of  skim  milk  on  the  basis  of  whole  milk 
at  3  cts.  per  quart,  and  analyses  of  cream  and  butter  fat — the  latter  with 
reference  to  fatty  acids.  The  data  for  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  food 
and  the  composition  of  the  milk  are  summarized  in  the  table  below: 

Xutritire  ratio  of  food  and  average  composition  of  milk. 


Year. 


xr..f..«*{..^  ^«i.w.wr4.wwi        Total  Holids  in  milk        Fat  in  milk  (monthly 
I  Nutritive,  ratio  of  f  cxni.       (n,„nthly  average;.  averagt.). 


Kange.       ,  Average.        Kange.         Average.^       Range.         Average. 


Relation  of 
fat  to 

HOiidRDOt- 

fat  in  milk. 


I 


'  Per  cent.        Perctni.       Percent.        Percent.^ 

1802 1:3.7-1:5.7         1:4.95       12.30-13.75  J3.  12  3.50-4.551  4.011  1:2.29 

1893 1:3.5-1:5.0,      1.4.38       13.G4-14.01  13.82  4.42-4.84  4.82  |  1:1.99 


The  financial  statement  for  the  2  years  is  as  follows: 

Financen  of  cnamtry  record. 


CoHt  of  food  per ' 

I  qnart  of  cream.,  ^*®ce»^®4 
I  '  perauart 


I  quari.  oi  cruniu., -•"'~~- '">''- 
\  ear.  I  _  _  '  per  quart 

!  Total.'    Net.      <>f^^^- 


Profit 
per  quart 
of  cream. 


1802. 
1893. 


Cerit*.     Cent*.  Cent».  Cents. 

13.84         0.21  12.85  '            6.64 

12.30         4.00  ,  13.34  '            9.34 

i  I 


"The  value  received  for  1  space  of  cream  varied  iu  1892  from  3.10  to  4.20  ct8.» 
with  an  average  of  3.78;  in  1893,  from  3.50  to  4.25,  with  an  average  of  3.91  cts. ;  which 
amonnted  per  quart  (average)  in  1892  to  12.85  cts.,  and  in  1893  to  13.29  cIh. 

"The  nnmber  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to  produce  1  space  of  cream  in  1892  was 
1.81,  and  in  1893  1.85,  or  6.16  qt.  of  whole  milk  to  produce  1  qt.  of  cream  in  1892,  and 
6.29  qt.  of  whole  milk  to  produce  1  qt.  of  cream  in  1893.** 

"V^inter  feeding  experiment  with  lambs,  J.  B.  Lindsky  {Mmsor 
sachusetts  State  Sta.  Rpt.  18U3,pp.  77-93), 

Synopsis. — A  comparison  on  6  yearling  sheep  of  nutritive  ratios  of  1  :  4.5  and  1:5.5 
gave  the  latter  the  preference.  Substituting  corn-and-soja-bean  silage  for  rowen 
hay  reduced  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain.  There  was  a  profit  from  the  winter's 
feeding  only  when  the  value  of  the  manure  was  taken  into  account. 

Six  grade  Southdown  wetliers  averaging  about  60  lbs.  each  were 
purchased  November  9, 1802,  at  6 cts.  per  pound.  After  feeding  10  days 
they  were  divided  into  2  lots,  which  were  fed  from  November  19  to 
March  13.  Lot  1  was  fed  a  ration  of  Buffalo  ghiten  feed,  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  rowen  hay,  to  which  corn-and-sqja-bean  silage  was  added  iu 
the  last  period.    The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  was  about  1  :  4,5. 
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Lot  2  was  fed  until  February  15  a  ration  of  Bufifalo  gluten  feed  and 
rowen  bay,  witb  or  without  eorn-and  soja-bean  silage,  having  a  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  1 :  5.5;  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  experiment  a 
ration  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  cottonseed  meal,  rowen  hay,  and  corn- 
and  soja-bean  silage,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1  :  4.5. 

The  details  of  the  experiment  are  fully  tabulated,  including  analyses 
of  the  feeding  stufTs  used  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilizing 
ingredients.  In  calculating  the  cost  of  the  rations,  Buffalo  gluten  feed 
was  reckoned  at  $21,  cotton  seed  meal  at  $28,  rowen  at  $15,  and  corn- 
and-soja-bean  silage  at  $2.75  per  ton.  During  the  time  that  the  2  lots 
were  fed  rations  with  different  nutritive  ratios,  /.  c,  November  19  to 
February  14,  the  3  sheep  in  lot  1  gained  72.5  lbs.,  and  those  in  lot  2 
67  lbs.;  but  it  is  mentioned  that  1  sheep  in  lot  2  suffered  from  a  severe 
cold  during  December  and  made  small  gains.  Had  this  sheep  gained 
as  rapidly  as  the  2  others  in  lot  2  '*  the  gams  of  the  2  lots  would  have 
been  practically  identical.''  The  total  cost  of  the  food  for  lot  1  was 
$5.46,  and  for  lot  2,  $4.96,  and  the  net  cost  $2.36  and  $2.32,  respectively. 

The  substitution  of  corn-aud-soja-bean  silage  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  rowen  toward  the  close  of  the  experiment  was  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  the  total  and  net  cost  of  the  food  per  pound  of  gain,  and 
also  by  a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound 
of  gain. 

Considering  the  whole  experiment,  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
live  and  dressed  weight  in  growing  lambs  is  calculated.  The  sheep 
were  sheared  the  day  before  the  experiment  began  and  again  at  the 
termination  of  the  experiment.  They  were  bought  at  6  cts.  per  pound 
live  weight  and  sold  at  11  cts.  per  pound  dressed  weight. 

"The  average  total  co8t  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  live  weight  on  the 
retail  price  of  coarse  fodders  and  grains  .  .  .  was  7.67  cts.  and  the  net  cost  3.41  cts. 
The  total  cost  per  pound  of  dressed  weight  was  15.13  cts.  and  the  net  cost  6.94  cts. 

"The  profit  and  loss  account  shows  that  the  financial  advantages  of  feeding  year- 
lings during  the  winter  are  to  be  found  (1)  in  selling  the  coarse  fodder  articles  at  a 
fair  retail  price,  and  (2)  in  the  value  of  the  manure  produced.  .  .  .  The  manure 
(allowing  15  cts.  per  pound  for  nitrogen,  uj  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  4^  for  potash) 
has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  one  half  the  cost  of  the  feed  consumed.  .  . 

"The  result  of  the  experiment  is  in  favor  of  the  corn-and-soja-bean  silage  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  larger  i)art  of  the  rowen.  .  .  . 

"This  experiment  would  indicate — and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  majority  of  other 
experiments  made  with  reference  to  this  poiut — that  for  the  production  of  lean  and 
fat  in  case  of  growing  animals  a  ratio  of  1 :  5  to  1 :  5.5  is  about  as  economical  a  one  as 
can  be  fed. 

"  [Concerning  the  proportion  of  fat  and  lean]  these  results  give  no  positive  infor- 
mation, but  would  indicate  in  this  case  that  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the 
animal,  rather  than  the  feed  consumed,  governed  the  amount  of  fat  and  fiesh  pro- 
duced." 

Oeneral  summary  of  feeding  experiments  with  growing  lambs, 

1890-'93,   J.  B.   LiNDSEY   (MaHsachuneHs   State   Sta,   Rpt,   1893,  pp. 
94-98). — This  is  a  review  of  the  experiments  reported  in  Bulletins  37 
9467— No.  4 0 
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and  43  of  the  station  and  Annual  Reports  for  1890, 1891,  and  1892 
(E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  231 ;  3,  j).  15.j;  4,  pp.  07, 3.10;  and  5,  p.  199),  together  with 
the  experiment  given  above  on  feeding  growing  lambs.  The  conclusions 
are  that : 

"(1)  The  average  total  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  live  weight  was 
10.32  cts.  and  the  net  cost  5.34  cts.  .  .  . 

*'  (2)  Narrow  rations,  1 : 4.7,  .  .  .  have  produced  a  greater  gain  in  live  weight  than 
wide  rations,  1:7. 

"(3)  The  total  cost  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  live  weight  was  about 
the  same  in  each  ciisc,  viz,  11.3  cts.  and  11.26  cts.  per  day.  The  net  cost  in  case  of 
narrow  rations  was  5.51  cts.  per  day,  against  6.49  cts.  per  day  for  wider  rations. 
This  shows  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the  very  narrow  rations  in  these  experiments 
came  from  the  increased  value  of  the  manure  produced. 

"(4)  The  dry  matter  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  live  weight  was  about  the 
same  in  both  cases,  namely,  11,35  and  11.40  lbs.  With  the  present  knowledge  of 
animal  nutrition,  rations  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1:5  appear  to  be  the  most 
economical  to  feed  to  growing  lambs,  as  well  as  to  steers.'' 

Seven  rations  are  suggested  for  lambs  under  1  year  old. 

NoteS'On  feeding'farm- horses,  J.  B.  Lindsey  {Massachusetts  State 
Sta.  Ept.  1893y  pp.  179-18J2).— The  rations  fed  to  3  farm  horses  from 
1888  to  1893  are  tabulated,  and  a  record  is  given  of  the  live  weights 
for  each  month.  Analyses  are  given  of  the  hay,  wheat  bran,  jiiid 
provender  fed.    The  average  amounts  of  food  given  are  as  follows: 

Rations  fed  to  horses. 


1 

Len|;th  of  time. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

AiiK-,  1888.  to  June.  1889. . 
June.  1889  to  Jan.,  1892.. 
Jan.,  1H92,  to  May,  18JJ2.. 
May,  1892,  to  Jan..  1894.. 

Food  consumed  daily. 


Hay. 

Poundt. 

18.00 
20.00 
15.00  I 
15.00 


Wlu*at   I  Proven - 
bran,    i      der. 


Nutri- 
tive 
ratio. 


Total 

dry 

matter. 


matter.   ' 


Poundii. 

Founds. 

2.00 

6.00 

2.00 

6.00 

2.00 

4.00 

3.00 

6.00 

I 


1:7.92  I 
1 : 7. 99 
1:7.«2  ! 
1:7,81 


I 


Poxind*. 
23.23 
25. 03 
18.78 
21.43 


day. 


Povndt. 
14.39 
15.41 
11.42 
13.26 


Cnitx. 
23.34 
24.84 
18.49 
22.09 


"The  so-called  provender  consists  of  cracked  corn  and  oats  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  400  lbs  of  corn  to  15  bn.  of  oats.  .  .  .  Ration  4  contains  about  the  same 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  as  given  by  Woltf  for  horses  doing  average  work." 

Foods  in  the  year  two  thousand ;  Prof.  Berthelot's  theory  that  chemistry- 
will  displace  agriculture,  H.  J.  W.  Dam  (McCIure'a  Magazine^  1S94,  Sept.,  pp.  303- 
SIJ). — An  account  of  an  interview  with  Prof.  Berthelot,  of  Pans,  on  the  future  of* 
synthetic  chemistry.  Prof.  Berthelot  mnintains  that  several  agricultural  industries 
have  already  been  destroyed  by  chemistry,  as,  for  example,  the  cultivation  of  mad> 
der  root  for  aliz  rin  for  coloring,  and  others  are  alrendy  in  danger ;  that  food  nutrients 
a.s  fats  and  sugars,  have  alrcadj'  been  prepared  s  'nthetically  from  their  elements; 
and  that  it  is  q\ute  prob  tide  the  pre])aration  of  others  will  follow,  until  ultimately 
all  food  materials,  leverages,  condiments,  tobacco,  etc.,  will  be  made  artiticially  by 
processes  reveab  (I  by  chemistry  instead  of  from  natural  products. 

The  selev:tion  of  concentrated  feading  stuflfs,  C.  Pktkrsen  (Milch.  Ztg.,  2S 
{1804\  No.  36,  pp.  571S74).—A  popular  article. 

The  feeding  of  by-products,  G.  H.  Wiiitcher,  C.  8.  Phelps,  P.  Collier,  and 
J.  L.  UihLsi  Rural  New  Yorker,  1S94,  Sept.  8,  p.  606). 

Stock  foods  and  how  to  use  them,  E.  M,  ^heltqn  (Ann,  Rpt,  Dept.  Agr.  QueeH9^ 
luvdj  189^-93,  pp.  87-106), 
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The  food  value  of  fruits,  J.  F.  Kennedy  (Trans,  lotca  Hart.  Soc,  28  {1893),  pp. 
116-121). — A  popular  paper  on  the  subject,  discussing  in  a  general  way  the  composi- 
tion of  fruits  and  their  digestive  and  nutritive  value.  Fruits  are  separated  into  the 
natural  divisions  of  drupaceous,  pomaceous,  baccate,  etc.,  and  are  compared  with 
other  foods.  They  are  advised  to  be  eaten  fresh,  either  raw  or  cooked.  Dried  or 
canned  fruits  are  also  advocated.  While  less  nutritious  than  some  other  foods, 
their  wholesomeness  is  iisserted. 

Suggestions  regarding  the  cooking  of  food,  E.  Atkinson  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
1804). — This  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  usual  practice  of  cooking,  the 
waste  of  heat  and  of  material,  the  proper  method  of  cooking  food,  and  a  description  of 
the  Aladdin  oven.  It  contains  introductory  statements  by  Ellen  H.  Richards  on  the 
nutritive  value  of  common  food  materials,  the  compounding  of  dietaries,  etc. 

On  eztraneouc  mineral  matter  in  commercial  ginger,  A.  H.  Allen  {Analyst,  19 
{1894),  Oct.,pp.207-2J0). 

Two  disputed  cases  of  adulteration  (milk  and  cofifee),  £.  G.  Clayton  (Analyst, 
19  (1894),  Oct.,  pp.  220,  £21.) 

Extracts  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  select  committee  on  food  prod- 
ucts adulteration  on  July  11,  18,  and  25  (Analyst,  19  (1894),  Sept.,  pp.  208-215; 
Oct.,  pp.  225-221).— E\idencG  relating  to  milk,  milk  standards,  and  decomposed  milk. 

Miscellaneous  fodder  analyses  (Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Rpt.  189S,  pp.  320-330). — 
Analyses  are  given  of  corn  silage,  oat-and-pea  silage,  silage  from  Panxcnm  miliaceum 
and  from  P.  crus-galli,  green  millet,  soja  beau,  soja-bean  straw,  soja-bean  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  hulls,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  dried  brewers'  grains, 
new-process  linseed  meal,  Richardson's  glucose  feed,  glucose  refuse,  starch  feed,  rye 
feed,  oat  feed,  protema.  Excelsior  feed,  cooked  feed  (oats  and  com),  gluten  feed, 
gluten  meal,  pea  bran,  rice  bran,  wheat  bran,  oatmeal  and  barley  refuse^  Japanese 
radish,  and  cranberries. 

Compilation  of  analyses  of  fodder  articles,  fruits,  sugar-producing  plants, 
dairy  products,  etc.,  C.  S.  Crocker  (Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Rpt,  1893,  pp.  347- 
378). — This  is  a  compilation  of  analyses  made  under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  Goessmann 
from  1868  to  1894. 

Tables  of  the  digestibility  of  American  feeding  stufifs,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (Massa- 
chusetts State  Sta.  Rpt.  180.i,  pp.  379-389). — This  is  a  compilation  of  the  digestion 
experiments  made  in  the  United  States  with  ruminants  and  with  swine,  showing  in 
each  case  the  niaxiiiiuni,  minimum,  and  average  coefficients  obtained. 

Feeding  sugar-beet  leaves,  Zi'ntz  (Ztschr.  Zuckennd.,  44  (1894),  p.  5fJ6;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  70,  ReperjL.,  p.  214). —In  spite  of  the  poisonous  action  of 
oxalic  acid  and  its  neutral  salts,  rations  of  10  kg.  of  sugar-beet  leaves,  which  may 
contain  100  gm.  of  oxalic  acid,  are  fed  in  practice  without  apparent  injury.  This 
the  author  explains  on  the  ground  that  about  half  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  leaves 
exists  as  lime  salts,  which,  although  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  appear  not  to  be 
resorbed ;  and  that  it  has  long  been  customary  to  feed  large  amounts  of  calcium-car- 
bonate with  the  leaves,  which  neutralizes  the  acid.  He  recommends  following  the 
old  practice  of  mixing  the  tops  with  lime  and  ensiling  them. 

Use  of  molasses  for  feeding,  Hollrung  (Ztschr.  Zuckerind.,  44  (1894),  p.  580;  ahs. 
in  Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  Xo.  70,  Repert.,p.  214).— The  author  holds  the  utilization  of 
molasses  in  making  '' molasses  feed "  (£.  S.  R., 4,  pp.452, 620)  to  be  advisable,  and 
recommends  that  sugar  factories  take  up  the  matter.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  hot  molasses  (70  to  75^  R.)  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  freshly  ground 
palm-nut  cake.  The  mixture  can  be  sacked  and  used  immediately.  Animals  must 
be  accustomed  to  the  food  gradually,  but  when  the  feeding  is  properly  carried  on 
very  favorable  results  are  said  to  follow,  even  with  milch  cows. 

The  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  breaking  down  of  material  in  the  body, 
the  production  of  heat,  and  the  excretion  of  watery  vapor  by  animals,  M.  RuB- 
NER  and  E.  Cramer  (Arch.  Byg.,  20,  Xo.  4,  pp.  S45-364), 
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Effect  of  light  on  the  animal  body,  H.  Quincke  (Pfliiger^s  Arch.  Physiol,,  57,  No, 
S  and  4,  pp.  12S-148), 

An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  respiratory  gas  exchange  of  human  beings 
on  the  principle  of  Regnault,  F.  Hoppe-Seylkk  {ZUchr,  physiol.  Ckem.,  19,  Xo.  6, 
pp,  674-6S9). 

Respiration  experiments  on  healthy  persons,  E.  Laves  (Zischr.  phyaioL  Chem,, 
19,  No.  6,  pp,  591-602), 

Principles  of  breeding,  L.  Dumas  {Bui.  Min.  Ayr.  Belgique,  10  (1894),  No.  1,  pp. 
71-76).— A  discussion  of  the  heredity  of  form,  habits,  intelligence,  health,  etc.,  in 
breeding  domestic  animals. 

Slaughter  experiments  and  investigations  regarding  the  quality  of  flesh  of 
animals  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Berlin  in  1894,  C.  Lehmann  (Deut,  landw, 
Presse,  21  (1894),  No.  75,  pp.  716,  717;  No.  76,  pp.  721,  72$,  figs.  8). 

Feeding  calves  (Molk.  Ztg.,  8  (1894),  No,  35,  pp,  5^{?,  5 Ji).— Practical  directions 
deduced  from  the  result  of  scientific  work. 

Feeding  experiments  vrith  pigs,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (Miissachuseits  State  Sta.  Bpt. 
1893,  pp.  99-124). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  pig- 
feeding  experiments  at  the  station,  a  brief  account  of  which  was  given  in  Bulletin  47 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  74 ). 
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The  use  of  Koch's  lymph  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of 
cattle,  J.  Nelson  (New  Jersey  Sta.  Bui.  101,  pp.  79,  charts  ,5).— An 
account  of  the  work  of  ridding  the  college  farm  herd  of  tuberculous 
cattle,  a  general  discussion  of  tuberculosis,  a  record  of  temperatures  of 
animals  injected  and  of  the  results  of  autopsies,  and  a  technical  discus- 
sion of  the  results  secured. 

Forty-one  animals  were  injected  with  tuberculin;  24  showed  reac- 
tions, and  in  all  these  cases  except  2,  which  were  doubtful,  tuberculous 
lesions  were  found  on  post-mortem  examination. 

Following  is  the  author's  summary: 

"(1)  A  'reaction'  consists  in  the  recognition  hy  the  body  of  the  presence  of 
toxins  to  which  the  previous  presence  of  tubercle  baciUi  has  rendered  tbe  tissues 
sensitive.  It  is  incapable  of  exact  mea«urenient  and  can  best  be  determined  from  a 
calculated  normal,  the  location  of  which  can  be  approximately  fixed  from  an 
extended  series  of  temperature  observations  on  the  individual  whose  record  is  in 
doubt.  It  can  also  be  located  as  being  certainly  below  a  fixed  maximum  deter- 
mined for  the  herd,  and,  finally,  the  initial  temperature  gives  a  clue  to  it,  because 
the  latitude  of  individual  variation  is  only  half  that  of  the  herd  as  a  whole,  viz, 
about  2.2^.  Furthermore,  the  associations  of  normal  temperatures  with  the  initial 
evening  record  is  such  that  a  yet  closer  approximation  may  be  made. 

'*  (2)  Thus,  the  determination  of  the  reaction  reduces  itself  to  a  revision  of  the 
ordinary  method  (that,  viz,  by  taking  the  diff*erence  between  the  initial  temperature 
and  the  maximum  record)  by  incorporating  the  principle  that  the  temperature  of 
an  animal  tends  to  vibrate  about  a  fixed  mean,  with  fixed  maximal  limitjs  of  oscilla- 
,tion,  beyond  which  any  excess  must  be  certainly  predicated  as  a  reaction.  Further- 
more, that  this  reaction  is  an  extended  affair,  the  true  total  reaction  being  the  inte- 
gral of  the  reaction  curve. 

**  (3)  The  duration  of  a  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  greatest  height  thereof. 

**  (4)  The  higher  the  reaction  the  sooner  it  orcurR. 

''(5)  The  height  of  reaction  is  no  index  to  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  present. 
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"(6)  The  amount  of  tuberculosis  increases  regularly  with  the  age  of  the  victim. 

"(7)  There  is  little  difference  between  the  different  breeds  of  high-bred  cattle  so 
far  as  their  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  goes ;  but  grades,  crosses,  and  especially 
'native'  cattle  appear  somewhat  less  subject  to  its  development. 

"(8)  The  total  reaction  tends  to  be  greater  in  cases  of  slight  than  in  cases  of  well- 
developed  tubercle. 

''(9)  The  normal  temperatures  of  young  animals  range  higher  than  those  of  the 
older  ones. 

"(10)  While  the  diagnosis  of  tubercle  from  physical  examination  is  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  there  is  no  certalpty  that  even  well-advanced  cases 
can  be  thus  discovered,  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  all  suspected  tuberculous 
animals  have  lesions  of  the  lungs.  -  In  the  absence  of  lung  lesions,  however,  the 
chance  of  discovery  of  advanced  cases  of  this  disease  by  physical  means  is  but  slight. 
It  also  happens  that  a  number  of  cows  not  suffering  from  tubercle  are  usually 
included  as  'suspected'  by  this  sort  of  diagnosis.  Certainly  at  least  twice  as  great 
accuracy  in  discovering  tuberculous  cattle  results  from  the  use  of  Koch's  lymph  as 
from  all  other  means  combined. 

"(11)  Slight  cases  of  reaction  may  occur  later  than  15  hours  after  injection;  and, 
to  be  certain  that  all  cases  have  been  given  a  chance  to  make  a  record,  the  observa- 
tions following  injection  should  be  continued  for  24  hours  at  least. 

"(12)  If  the  object  of  injection  be  to  eradicate  the  disease  utterly  from  a  herd,  the 
reacting  cases  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  certainty  of  the  reaction  (in  a 
few  cases  it  will  be  needful  to  continue  the  temperature  observations  for  several  days 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  probable  'normal' )  and  killed  seriatim  until  among  the 
doubtful  cases  there  occur  at  least  2  in  immediate  succession  which  are  adjudged 
sound  after  extremely  thorough  examination  of  all  lymphatic  structures  and  places 
where  connective  tissue  abounds.  Then  the  premises  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected,  and  no  new  animals  admitted  until  they  have  passed  the  '  test.' 
Finally,  to  keep  the  herd  '  clean'  the  animals  should  be  tested  annually  or  bienni- 
ally. .  .  . 

"The  highest  expected  [normal]  temperature  for  any  period  does  not  exceed  102.6° 
nor  fall  below  100.2<^,  and  between  these  points  is  roughly  1^  above  the  initial 
evening  temperature.  Especially  in  the  morning  is  a  rise  of  more  than  a  degree 
above  the  initial  evening  temperature  (between  100"  and  102.6°)  to  be  looked  at 
with  suspicion  if  injection  has  taken  place." 

Tuberculosis  and  the  tuberculin  test,  H.  L.  Kitssell  ( Wisconsin 
Sta.  Bid,  4()j  pp.  47), — A  general  discussion  of  tuberculosis  and  of  tuber- 
culin, directions  for  using  tuberculin,  a  comparison  of  2  brands  of  tuber- 
culin, and  a  detailed  record  of  the  tuberculin  test  made  on  30  head  of 
cattle,  and  autopsy  notes  on  the  animals  slaughtered.  One  of  the  prepa- 
rations used  was  made  by  Dr.  Libbertz,  of  Berlin;  the  other,  by  the 
Eureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department.  For  comparison  18 
animals  were  selected,  9  being  inoculated  with  each  brand;  7  weeks  later 
all  were  inoculated  again,  those  which  had  first  been  treated  with  the 
domestic  tuberculin  now  receiving  the  imported  lymph,  while  those  first 
inoculated  with  imported  tuberculin  were  inoculated  with  the  domestic 
article.  In  several  instances  animals  that  had  reacted  on  the  first  injec- 
tion with  the  Department  tuberculin  failed  to  react  when  7  weeks 
later  they  were  inoculated  with  the  imported  article.  This  the  author 
believes  to  have  been  due  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  the  foreign  tuber- 
cuhn  employed  at  the  time  when  the  herd  was  tested  for  the  second 
time.  The  diagnoses  baae<l  on  results  of  the  injection  of  domestic  tuber- 
culin were  confirmed  by  autopsies  in  14  out  of  15  cas^8^^or^93  per  cent. 
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The  testimony  of  the  foreigu  tuberculin  was  substantiated  by  autopsies 
in  21  out  of  28  instances,  or  excluding  those  animals  that  received  the 
imported  lymph  after  having  been  injected  with  the  stronger  domestic 
tuberculin,  the  foreign  article  gave  correct  indications  in  18  out  of  21 
cases,  or  86  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  used  In  the  above  comparison  12  others 
were  inoculated,  making  30  subjected  to  the  test. 

"Of  these,  25  reacted  and  the  remainder  were  declared  healthy.  The  autopsy 
record  shows  that  in  every  one  of  the  25  reacting  animals  evident  lesions  of  the 
disease  were  discovered. 

"Of  the  5  animals  that  failed  to  react  3  were  slaughtered,  and  1  of  these  was 
found  to  be  somewhat  diseased,  so  that  in  the  28  cases  where  posUmcrteriM  wore 
made  it  [tuberculin]  failed  only  once." 

A  physical  examination  by  a  veterinarian  gave  correct  diagnoses  in 
only  6  out  of  15  cases.  Of  26  tuberculous  animals  36  per  cent  showed 
tuberculous  lesions  in  the  i>haryngeal  and  submaxillary  lymph  glands, 
81  per  cent  in  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  lymph  glands,  44  i>er  cent 
in  the  right  lung,  52  per  cent  in  the  left  lung,  and  48  per  cent  in  the 
mesenteric  glands.  ''Such  a  preponderance  of  cases  showing  un- 
doubted pulmonary  infection  indicates  strongly  the  danger  that  closely 
housed  animals  undergo,  if  the  disease  is  once  introduced  into  their 
midst." 

Of  8  calves  slaughtered,  aged  from  7  weeks  to  6  months,  7  were 
decidedly  tuberculous;  5  "were  more  or  less  diseased  in  the  abdominal 
organs,  indicating  a  probable  contamination  from  infected  food  or  drink. 
As  the  milk  is  now  known  to  have  contained  germs  of  this  disease, 
there  is  hardly  any  question  but  that  the  intestinal  infection  was  due 
to  the  milk  fed  them  during  this  short  period." 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  tuberculin  in  herds  supplying 
consumers  with  milk  and  in  the  purchase  of  additions  to  any  healthy 
herd.  "The  probability  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  [of  tubercle 
bacilli]  being  incorporated  into  butter  or  cheese  is  so  small  as  to  reduce 
this  chance  for  infection  to  a  minimum." 

A  case  of  glanders  in  man  apparently  cured  by  mallein,  A. 
BONOME  {Dent  med.  Wochenschr.y  1894 ^  No.  37 ^  p.  7 25).^- A  lad. about 
17  years  old,  who  had  contracted  a  severe  case  of  glanders  from 
working  about  horses  that  had  profuse  nasal  discharges,  was  treated  by 
the  author  with  injections  of  mallein  and  a  cure  apijarently  effected. 
The  first  7  injections  of  3  drops  in  1  cc.  of  sterilized  water,  given  at 
intervals  of  2  or  3  days,  caused  an  increase  of  about  2  to  3^  C.  m  the 
temperature,  except  in  the  case  of  the  second  and  fourth  injections. 
The  reactions  following  the  injections  were  similar  to- those  observed  in 
the  horse.  Fourteen  more  injections  were  made,  using  6  drops  of 
mallein,  with  a  diminished  reaction.  Two  months  after  the  first  injec- 
tion the  patient  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital  apparently  cured. 

This  is  the  first  case  on  record  where  mallein  has  been  used  for  curing 
the  disease  in  man,  although  cures  have  been  accornp^j^he^g^Jyi^csesby 
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its  use.*  The  effort  which  is  gradually  being  made  to  rid  the  country  of 
glanders  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  many  a  reliable  sterilized  prepa- 
ration of  mallein  manufactured  in  the  biochemic  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department,  which  may  be  used  in 
treating  glanders  in  man. — E.  A.  de  schweinitz. 

The  cow  in  relation  to  public  health,  K.  P.  Niles  ( Virginia  Sta,  Bui,  S2j  pp. 
121-126), — A  discussion  of  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  cattle  are  most 
apt  to  contract  disease,  with  special  precautions  for  preventing  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis and  typhoid  fever  through  the  milk. 

Actinomyces  gruberi,  n.  sp.,  C.  Terni  (Centbl.  Bakt.  und.  Par.,  16  {1894),  No.  Sand 
9,  pp.  362,  363). — A  new  species  of  actinomyces  found  by  the  author  in  soil. 

Concerning  a  strongylus  (Sclerostomum  pinguicola)  in  the  kidney  of  pigsi 
P.  S.  DE  Magalhaes  (Centbl.  Bakt.  und  Par.,  16  (1894),  Xo.  7,  pp.  293-297,  fig.  1). 

PoiBonouB  fodder  plantn,  J.  R.  Jackson  (Sci.  Amer.  Suppl.,  38  (1894),  No.  978).— 
Poisonons  properties  of  Lathyrus  aativus,  Sophora  eecttndifolia,  Gastrololium  sp., 
Tephrona  sp.,  Stvanaonia  sp.,  Euphorbia  drummondi,  and  other  plants. 
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Concerning  citric  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  solution  in 
milk,  L.  Vaudin  (Ann.  Iiist.  Pasteur,  8  (1894),  Ko.  7,  pp.  502-505).— 
From  the  milk  of  a  cow  the  author  obtained  orthorhombic  crystals 
having  the  same  elementary  composition  as  citric  acid.  In  solution 
they  exerted  no  influence  on  polarized  light.  The  point  of  fusion  of  the 
acid  found  was  147o  C,  approximately  that  of  citric  acid.  The  reactions 
of  the  salts  of  the  acid  found  were  those  of  citrates.  From  experiments 
made  on  milk  and  on  artificial  solutions  containing  citric  aciid  and  phos- 
phate, the  author  concludes  that  citric  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline 
salt  contained  in  milk  is  to  a  large  extent  the  agency  by  which  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  held  in  solution,  and  that  the  citrates  and  alkaline 
phosphates  and  the  dissolved  phosphate  of  lime  exist  in  milk  in  pro- 
portions relatively  definite. 

According  to  the  author,  a  liter  of  cows'  milk  contains  1.5  gm.  and  a 
liter  of  mares'  milk  0.06  to  0.08  gm.  of  citric  acid. 

The  chemical  composition  of  cows'  colostrum,  L.  Vaxtdin  {Bui, 
Sac.  Chim.  Paris,  11-12  (189 i)j  No.  13,  pp.  623-625). — Analyses  are  given 
of  colostrum  taken  on  the  evening  before  calving,  immediately  after 
calving,  and  5  days  after  calving,  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  colostrum. 


Evening 
before 
calving. 


"Extract*"  at  95°  C.  (solidH  ?) 27. 615 

Fat 

Milk  Hugar 

S<*liible  aKh 

InHol uble  n.ih 

Calcium  phospliate 

Proteids 

Acidity  ixjr  liter  (Pj  0») 


1.300 
1.520  I 
.278 
.809  I 
.022  I 
23.7U5  : 
3.480  I 


•  U.  S.  Dept.  Affi'.,  Rpt.  of  Secretary  for  1892,  p.  119. 


Immediately 

after  calving. 

Five  days 
after 

!'« 

II » 

Ill  » 
22. 470 

24. 17 

calving. 

24.49 

27.  356 

14.37 

6.32 

3.840 

1.300 

2.  42 

6.18 

2.17 

2.366 

1.023 

2.86 

4.07 

.25 

.  220 

.271 

.19 

.26 

.84 

.830 

.791 

1.02 

.51 

.&3 

.660 

.6115 

.87 

.38 

14.91 

20.100 

19. 025 

17.68 

4.35 

2.72 

3.360 

2.640 

2.80 

1.60 

>  Preeuinably  different  cows. 
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Tbe  total  asb  is  much  higher  than  in  ordinary  milk,  and  also  the 
insoluble  ash,  notably  the  calcium  phosphate.  But  a  comparison  of 
the  total  ash  with  the  total  solids  and  the  proteids  indicates  the  increase 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  A  considerable  variation  between  the 
relation  of  the  lime,  phosphates,  and  albuminoids  of  colostrum  and  of 
ordinary  milk  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  difference  between 
the  curd  of  colostrum  and  the  casein  of  normal  milk,  and  may  account 
for  the  difference  in  behavior  of  colostrum  towards  heat  and  reagents. 
The  ash  of  colostrum  differs  from  that  of  normal  milk  further  in  con- 
taining more  suli>hates.  The  author  has  observed  that  although  sul- 
phates are  a  normal  constituent  of  cows'  milk,  they  increase  in  amount 
as  the  cow  approaches  calving  and  gradually  decrease  to  the  normal 
after  calving. 

The  relation  of  the  acidity  to  the  proteids  is  less  in  colostrum  than 
in  normal  milk;  in  other  Avords,  "the  albuminoids  of  colostrum  are  less 
acid  than  those  of  normal  milk." 

Investigation  on  the  fat  of  human  milk,  E.  Laves  [Ztschr.  physiol. 
Chtm.,  10^  No.  d  and  5,  pp.  3(19-377), — For  his  investigation  the  author 
had  lie  gm.  of  fat,  which  Prof.  Julius  Lehmann  had  obtained  as  a 
byproduct  in  a  lengthy  investigation  on  human  milk.  The  fat  was 
found  very  poor  in  volatile  acids,  especially  in  butyric  acid,  and  in 
water  soluble  acids.  For  instance,  only  1.48  per  cent  of  the  total  fatty 
acids  were  volatile,  and  of  these  volatile  acids  50.2  per  cent  were 
soluble.  Lerch  found  that  10  per  cent  of  the  fatty  acids  of  cows'  milk 
was  volatile,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  latter  was  soluble.  The  fat  of 
human  milk  was  found  to  contain  49.4  per  cent  of  unsaturated  acids 
(calculated  as  oleic  acid),  while  the  amount  in  cows' butter  ranges  from 
31 .75  to  47.85  per  cent.  The  melting  point  of  the  insoluble  non-volatile 
acids  was  found  to  be  between  37  and  39^  C,  while  that  for  the  corre- 
sponding fats  of  cows'  milk  is  given  as  41  to  44^.  The  melting  point 
of  the  fat  was  30  to  31°  C.  Besides  the  acids  common  to  animal  fats — 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids — there  was  found  a  fatty  acid  of  low 
molecular  weight,  believed  to  be  myristic  acid. 

The  author  concludes  that  in  chemical  composition  the  fat  of  human 
milk  is  essentially  different  from  the  fat  of  cows'  milk. 

Tests  of  milk  and  cream  {Agrienlture  of  MussacJmseiU^  1893^  pp, 
MT,  x^i'N). — During  tlie  year  the  Dairy  Bureau  tested  30(>  samples  of 
whole  milk,  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  and  cream  by  means  of  the  Babcock 
test,  many  of  the  tests  being  ^||m|k|>ublic  meetings.  T^MMfiults  are 
snmniarized.  Over  one  hal^r  ^J^^nples  of  herd  mi|f^^^^<k>//- 
tained  4.4  per  een^ 

''MHk  from  ^li^' ^^^^^^^^V  ^M       V^n  stundin*;  less  til 
(ested  4.20  per   ccD^^^^^^^Hf     m^K    ;    Bihe  ran  4j||U^t;  fn 

the  bottom  4.80^^^^^B^  .  %   vhicr^  ^^^^had 

iieiMl('dX|r  dou^^^^^^^V     ^^^^^Kk  m  ^^^'V 
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orless,aud  over  one  half  of  t»'e  samp  es  of  ^^  m  ^^  ^,.  ^^^  ,^^ 

or  less!    The  cream  tested  ranged  /-n   10.0       4.         ^  ^_^^ 

majority  of  the  samples  hav.ng  between  !•>  a,.  ^^^^^  1  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

"With  tbe  increasing  rtemand  for  cream  '">  J^  -^  ^  l.'.g^,  stauaanl-a»  .u  th» 
above  range  that  the  door  i»  open  for  >"»<='"';  ^^^^.^  ^^•o"ld  be  the  intr,Hl«,li«» 
ca«,  of  milk-u.ay  become  neces^ar,-.    »"t  »  ^^^^^^^  g„aranU.oi„g  on  the  U»H^^ 

of  the  system  of  selling  on  quality,  the  P>-«^"^       „ 
ofthebottleoroanacertainpercentofnchness^  ^     ;«)._!„  COn- 

AnalyseB  of  ^r^ner  iKenfuclcyJt^mi^^ 
nection  xvith  a  test  of  a  Jersey  ♦^"^'^ ^^'  '  ,^^  As  care  was  taken  to 
and  churned  and  analyses  made  of  the  o  -^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^i^,^^  tbe 
have  the  treatment  in  all  respects  as  »«•  >  ^^,^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  greatest 
analyses  sbow  how  wide  the  v^"«*;""^/^f  ^^^^t'^^  in  the  butter  ranged 
care  of  manipulation.  The  l^®""^®",  ^  ,  _  ^^  g2.o2,  and  the  salt  and 
from  12.24  to  20.64,  the  fat  ranged  from  - 1...  to 
curd  from  3.84  to  8.22.  p„*  j.S'oo  «».. 9,  JO).— Analyses  of 

Butter  analyses  ('*'«'"»''^'y '^'"-  ^J;  ^  'jeVseys  at  the  station  farm 
samples  of  butter  made  from  the  muK    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  the  water 

show  tbe  following  vacations:    i  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^„^ 

ranged  from  12.7  to  17.09,  the  fat     .m    3.^7  to  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

curd  from  ^f  J  ^«  \«:!^y-;  r8"4  ,  S>e  i^tZm  7..6  to  82.14,  and  the 
water  ranged  irom  lo.OO  to  lo-w, 

salt  and  curd  from  4.74  to  11.0a  por  cent.^  _^^^^  ^^_^  _^^^  ^^^^  ,,^  ,,«,„„,, 
"Th«  manipulation  Avas  a«  uniform  »«  l*"^''       '      ,      ordinary  conditions,  as  well 
of  obtaining  perfect  uniformity  '"^..^l^^monut  of  butter." 
as  tbe  .Ufflcnlty  of  correctiy  .unpling  a  sma  ,i„,,aehusetts, 

Butter  exhibition  in  M»«««*StoTwX"^  ^^  '^'  "'"'"^  ''"•■'"' 

-:-^s^;?;e;:-cr^^^^^^^^ 

^  JH^      qMw.  vor-m-fl  or  tlie  mdires  is  given. 

The  water  content 


granular 

"After 
ranged  i»'<>i 

r,  sa 

8  HJl 
17  Hi 

13  sJi 

gsaii 


''The  a" 
imary  :'"'<^' 

'The  nuio* 
tint. 


The  record  of  the  judges  is  given. 
uHJ^Lof  the  samples  were  analyzed. 


Per  cent. 

9 
9  and  10 

10  and  11 

11  and  12 

12  or  over. 


imide  having  the  extraor- 
'J'hirty-six  of  the  52 

^^^ui^^Al  from  79  to  88.90 


by  Google 
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Per  cent. 
3  samples  had  I'roin 79  to  80 

2  samples  bad  from. 80  to  81 

1  sample  had 81.40 

6  samples  had  from 82  to  8li 

5  samples  had  from 83  to  84 

6  samples  had  from 84  to  85 

10  samples  had  from 85  to  86 

8  samples  had  from 86  to  87 

8  samples  had  from 87  to  88 

3  samples  had 88  and  above. 

On  the  composition  of  cheese,  W.  Chattaway,  T.  n.  Pearmain, 
and  C.  G.  Moor  (Analyst^  19  (lSf)4),  July^  pp.  115-147), — Analysers  of 
31  samples  of  cheese,  including  Cheddar  (English  and  Caiiadiau), 
American,  Gongonzola,  Dutch,  Gruyere,  Stilton,  Cheshire,  double 
Gloucester,  Camembert,  Parmesan,  Roquefort,  Bordeii,  York  cream, 
and  double  cream.  One  of  the  American  samples  was  pronounced 
margarine  cheese.  "  In  conclusion  we  would  urge  that  cheese  should 
not  be  so  neglected  by  analysts  and  inspectors,  and  that  attention 
should  be  more  particularly  directed  to  American  cheeses." 

Dairy  experiments,  A.  H.  Wheaton  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  39^ pp. 
20). — Separator  tests. — During  Ai^ril  and  part  of  May  the  station  was 
furnished  with  milk  for  separator  test  by  a  farmer  living  some  distance 
from  the  station.  The  milk  was  separated  at  the  station  with  a  De 
Laval  power  separator.  On  a  number  of  days  the  farmer  separated 
the  milk  at  home  by  means  of  a  De  Laval  hand  separator  and  brought 
the  cream  to  the  station.  This  furnished  the  basis  for  a  comparison  of 
the  power  and  hand  separators,  which  was  as  follows- 

Triah  with  hand  and  power  separators. 


Avorago  nnioiint  of  milk  ivquircd  imt  i»oiin(l  of  hiitti^r 25,20 

Average  anioiiiit  ot  cream  reqiiirecf  per  poniid  of  butter 3.  79 

Average  amonut  of  milk  required  i>er  pounil  of  ci-eam 6. 62 


Power.    Hand. 


Po  nnds.  •  Foundi. 


23.66 
3.50 
6.75 


The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  brought  to  the  station  was 
3.75. 

Gravity  vs.  centrifugal  ereamiruj. — For  5  days  during  September  the 
milk  was  divided  into  3  equal  parts,  I  part  being  separated  by  the 
De  Laval  Baby  separator,  another  set  in  cans  in  a  Cooley  creamer  with- 
out ice,  and  a  third  set  in  shallow  pans.  The  milk  was  set  in  each 
case  about  24  hours.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk 
was  as  follows:  Centrifugal  creaming,  0.033;  Cooley  cre«amer,  0.,'38,  and 
shallow  pans  0.55.  The  cream  was  churned,  and  the  results  as  given 
show  thattheamount  of  milk  required  to  make  1  lb.  of  butter  was  17.14 
lbs.  when  the  separator  was  used,  19.31  lbs.  when  the«Cooley  creamer 
was  used,  and  17.70  lbs.  when  the  cream  was  raised  in  shallow  pans. 
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This  last  result  is  at  variance  with  llie  tborougliness  of  the  creaniiug, 
as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk. 

Analyses  of  milk. — The  results  are  giveu  of  tests  with  the  Babcock  test 
of  some  68  samples  of  milk  brought  to  farmers'  institutes  by  iarmers, 
and  of  a  number  of  samples  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk.  The  per- 
centage of  fat  in  a  number  of  samples  indicated  that  they  were  not 
normal  milk. 

Record  of  college  herd. — The  yield  of  milk  during  1893  is  tabulated 
by  months. 

Some  reasons  why  the  legal  milk  standard  of  New  7ork  State 
should  be  changed  (New  York  State  Sta,  Bui.  70,  n.  «er.,  pp.  303- 
319.) — The  legal  standard  for  milk  in  New  York  State  is  12  per  cent  of 
total  solids  and  3  per  ce^it  of  fat.  The  author  contends  tbat  this  standard 
may  do  positive  injustice  to  honest  producers  and  dealers,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  afford  comi)lete  protection  from  skimming  and 
watering  milk.  The  extensive  analyses  of  milk  made  by  the  station 
in  connectioii  with  its  investigation  on  cheese-making  furnish,  the 
author  believes,  the  most  reliable  data  yet  obtained  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  average  milk  i)roduced  in  the  State.  These  data  show  that  the 
proportion  of  3  per  cent  of  fat  to  12  per  ceMt  of  solids  is  wrong,  since 
"on  an  average,  normal  milk  containing  3  per  cent  of  fat  contains 
only  11.25  or  11.50  per  cent  of  total  solids.  To  contain  12  per  cent  of 
total  solids  we  must  have  normal  milk  containing  about  3.5  per  cent 
of  faf  The  result  is  that  milk  containing  less-  than  3.5  per  cent  of 
fat  will  usually  be  found  below  12  per  cent  in  solids,  and  hence  con- 
demned as  adulterated.  '*  Strictly  enforced,  our  present  milk  standard 
would  declare  as  a<lulterated  the  greater  proportion  of  milk  produced 
in  April  and  early  May."  The  proportion  of  3  to  12  is  said  to  occur 
only  in  partially  skimmed  milk.  The  milk  standards  of  a  number  of 
States  and  cities  are  given.  It  is  suggested  that  skimming  might  be 
detected  "by  making  a  separate  standard  to  apply  only  to  skim  milk, 
in  which  skim  milk  should  be  defined  as  any  milk  which  contains  less 
than  1.3  lbs.  of  fat  for  1  lb.  of  casein.  No  matter  if  milk  contains 
13  per  cent  of  total  solids  and  4  per  cent  of  fat,  it  is  a  skimmed  milk 
if  the  fat  and  casein  are  present  in  a  ratio  of  less  than  1.3  lbs.  of  fat 
for  1  lb.  of  casein." 

Although  the  present  standard  for  whole  milk  is  considered  "  unfair 
and  incomplete,"  no  change  is  advocated,  since  it  is  believed  that  lower- 
ing the  standard  would  lead  to  increased  adulteration.  The  remedy 
proposed  is  that  the  standard  be  practically  done  away  with,  and  the 
following  substituted  instead: 

**  Every  person  selling  milk  sit  retail  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  place  in  con- 
spicnons  figures  on  each  can  or  vessel  in  or  from  which  milk  is  sold  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  milk;  he  should  be  required  to  guarantee  this,  and  be  prosecuted  if  an 
examination  showed  the  milk  to  be  below  the  guarantee/' 

In  support  of  this  proposition  it  is  urged  that  "  fat  in  milk  is  really 
the   constituent  which  determines   the  market  valtB^'^^dl^^toteJ^^Bti^ 
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instaoced  by  the  difterence  in  price  paid  for  cream,  for  rich  milk,  for 
skim  milk,  etc. ;  that  its  enforcement  wouhl  be  less  difficult  and  expea- 
sive  than  in  the  case  of  the  present  law;  that  it  would  be  more  effect- 
ive in  preventing  skimming  or  watering,  and  encourage  the  production 
of  better  milk ;  and  that  the  Babcock  test  makes  the  scheme  practicable. 
It  would  be  a  step  in  the  same  direction  as  the  "relative-value  plan" 
80  rapidly  finding  application  in  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

Some  recisons  why  there  should  be  a  legal  standard  for  cheese 
in  New  7ork  State  (N^ew  York  State  Sta.  Bui  71,  n.  ser., pp.  321-340). — 
The  extensive  investigations  by  the  station  in  cheese- making  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  composition  of  cheese,  the  relation  of 
ingredients  to  each  other,  and  the  distribution  of  ingredients  in  cheese- 
making.  The  author  proposes  to  make  prjictical  application  of  this 
knowledge  in  revising  the  cheese  standard  of  the  State.  He  discusses 
the  standards  of  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York,  all  of 
which  ai)pear  to  him  to  be  open  to  greater  or  less  objection.  For 
instance,  the  Minnesota  law  classes  all  cheeses  containing  over  40  per 
cent  of  fat  in  the  total  solids  as  whole-milk  cheese.  This  standard  the 
author  contends  is  too  low,  since  it  allows  the  removal  of  from  one  fourth 
to  one  third  of  the  fat  from  the  milk.  lie  states  that  in  their  investi- 
gations with  milk  containing  from  3  to  6.25  per  cent  of  fat,  the  i;)ercent- 
age  of  fat  in  the  total  cheese  solids  varied  In  2  years  from  50.39  to 
56.83,  and  averaged  53.56  per  cent. 

"We  therefore  feel  Justified  in  saying  that  only  in  case  of  cheese  made  from, 
skimmed  milk  shall  we  find  the  fat  amount  to  lens  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
cheese  solids,  while  in  case  of  cheese  made  from  normal  milk  wo  nliall  lind  the  fat 
amount  to  never  less  than  50  and,  generally,  to  over  52  per  cent  of  the  cheese  solids/' 

The  present  law  in  New  York  "  permits  anyone  to  mark  cheese  made 
from  normal  milk  as  *•  full-milk  cheese,'  and  provides  that  the  brand 
shall  be  used  on  no  other  cheese,"  but  it  provides  no  standard  for  "  full- 
•milk  cheese,''  and  hence  no  means  of  preventing  fraud.  The  author 
believes  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  cheese 
made  from  whole  milk  and  from  milk  which  has  been  partially  skimmed. 
The  investigatione  above  referred  to  have  shown  that,  on  an  average, 
cheese  made  from  whole  milk  contains  1.4  lbs.  of  fat  for  1  lb.  of  casein, 
and  that  this  ratio  very  rarely  falls  as  low  as  1.3  fat  to  1  casein. 

'*In  our  whole  experience  we  have  found  only  two  instances  in  which  the  ratio  of 
flat  to  casein  fell  below  1.3,  and  in  those  cases,  one  in  1892  and  one  in  1893,  the 
relation  was  1.27  lbs.  of  fat  for  1  lb.  of  casein.  We  have  never  yet  found  a  single 
instance  where  cheese  known  to  be  made  from  normal  milk  contained  less  than  1.27 
lbs.  of  fat  for  1  lb.  of  casein. '* 

This  leads  the  author  to  suggest  that  "cheese  which  contains  1.25 or 
more  lbs.  of  fat  for  1  lb.  of  casein  be  legally  known  as  *full  cream'  (or 
*full  milk,'  or  < whole  milk,'  or  'normal  milk')  cheese;  and  that  all 
cheese  which  contains  less  than  1.25  lbs.  of  fat  for  1  lb.  of  casein  be 
legally  known  as  *  skim-milk'  cheese;  and  that  all  factory  cheese  made 
in  this  State  be  marked  with  one  of  these  two  brands." 
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The  reasons  urged  for  a  legal  distinction  between  whole-milk  and 
skiminilk  cheese  are  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  food  laws  of  the  State 
skim-milk  cheese  is  an  adulterated  food;  that  the  motive  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  its  manufacture  is  wrong,  "because  it  expects  to  gain 
something  from  selling  an  adulterated  article  for  more  than  it  is 
worth;"  that  it  is  of  less  value  than  whole  milk  cheese,  is  much  less 
digestible,  and  is  more  rapidly  perishable;  and  that  its  manufacture 
and  sale  tends  to  demoralize  dealers  and  to  injure  the  gTowth  and 
prosperity  of  the  cheese  industry. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  are 
considered. 

The  behavior  of  milk  to  rennet,  and  the  "rennet  test"  of  milk, 
R.  LezI^  and  E.  Hilsont  {Compt.  RencL^  118  (1894)^  p.  1069,  and  Jour, 
de  VAgr.j  1894,  May;  abs.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  23  (1894),  No,  23,  pp.  362,  363, 
and  Chein.  CentbL,  1894,  II,  No.  5,  p.  259). — The  authors  studied  the 
action  of  rennet  on  milk  with  a  view  to  applying  the  results  in  testing 
milk  for  freshness  and  quality.  They  used  a  solution  of  1  part  com- 
mercial rennet  extract  to  10  parts  of  water,  adding  1  cc.  of  this  to 
100  cc.  of  milk,  and  observing  the  length  of  time  required  to  curdle 
the  milk  at  35°  C.  Aerated  milk  curdles  more  slowly,  and  milk  treated 
with  carbonic  acid  more  rapidly.  The  effect  of  carbonic  acid  was  also 
apparent  in  the  fresh  milk,  which  curdled  more  quickly  than  after 
standing  2  or  3  hours.  The  milk  solids,  and  especially  the  fat,  were 
found  to  accelerate  the  action  of  rennet.  Thus  skim  milk  curdled  in  6 
minutes  and  4  seconds,  milk  mixed  with  20  per  cent  of  cream  in  4 
minutes  and  24  seconds,  and  milk  with  50  per  cent  of  cream  in  2  minutes 
and  48  seconds.  The  addition  of  starch  or  sawdust  to  milk  also  has- 
tened the  action.  Previous  heating,  on  the  other  hand,  especially 
above  70^  C,  delayed  the  action,  and  boiled  milk  curdled  very  slowly 
and  imperfectly.  The  addition  of  water  to  milk  retarded  curdling 
somewhat.  Pure  milk  which  curdled  in  3  minutes  and  11  seconds 
curdled  in  3  minutes  and  14  seconds  when  5  per  cent  of  water  was 
added,  in  3  minutes  and  14  seconds  with  10  per  cent,  in  3  minutes  and 
20  seconds  with  20  per  cent,  in  4  minutes  and  8  seconds  with  30  per 
cent,  and  in  5  minutes  and  49  seconds  with  50  per  cent  of  water.  Sour- 
ing shortened  the  time  required  for  curdling  with  rennet,  as  might  be 
expected. 

The  authors  draw  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  indications  of 
the  quality  of  milk  from  the  rennet  test:  Milk  of  good  quality  curdles 
in  3^  to  4  minutes,  the  curd  being  clean,  homogenous,  and  a  clear  por- 
celain white.  If  a  longer  or  shorter  time  than  this  is  required,  or  if  the 
curd  is  crumbly,  tough,. or  dull  colored,  the  milk  is  of  doubtful  quality, 
and  should  be  submitted  to  closer  analysis.  Too  slow  curdling  indi- 
cates the  addition  of  water  or  an  alkaline  preservative,  or  possibly 
previous  heating.  Very  rapid  curdling  indicates  the  addition  of  foreign 
substances,  or  that  the  milk  has  commenced  to  sour.    A  milk  which 
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curdles  in  less  than  2  minutes  sbould  be  rejected,  as  it  is  unfit  for  direct 
consumption  or  for  clieese-making. 

Impurities  and  bacteria  in  the  market  milk  of  Christiania, 
L.  SCHMELCK  {Rev.  Internat.  Falsi/.,  7, pp.  185, 186;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl, 
1894,  II,  No.  10,  p.  485).— Six  hours  after  milking  the  milk  from  50 
dairies  showed  the  following  impurities  in  August  and  November,  1893: 

Dirt  and  hctcieria  in  market  milk  of  Christiania. 


Angus  t 

November  - 


Dirt  (niillifH'aiuf}  per 
liter). 


Xuniber  of  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 


Mini- 
mum. 


^u^      tlT  I     ^!^'    I  Maximum, 
mum.       age.    i     mum. 


36'  11       300,000     45,000,000 

30  I  10       160,000       0,400,000 


Average. 


2, 800, 000 
1,&00,000 


The  dirt  consisted  principally  of  cow  excrement.  The  August  milk 
showed  a  sour  reaction  after  2  to  4  hours;  the  ^'ovember  milk  after  24 
hours. 

Changes  during  cheese  ripening,  G.  E.  Patbick  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui. 
24,  pp.  969-984). — The  changes  in  weight  and  in  composition  of  16 
cheeses  were  studied.  Analyses  are  given  of  the  green  cheeses  each 
month  for  5  months,  and  the  changes  in  the  amounts  of  ingredients 
per  100  lbs.  of  cheese  are  calculated.  A  summary  of  the  observations 
is  as  follows  : 

'' The  loss  in  weight  duriDg  ripening  for  5  mouths,  including  mechanical  losses 
caused  by  leakage  and  scraping  of  the  cheeses,  ranged  from  14  to  24  per  cent,  aver- 
aging 17.8;  without  including  the  scrapings  the  average  was  16.1  per  cent.  The  cor- 
responding averages  for  4  months  were  14.7  and  13.5  per  cent,  respectively,  including 
and  excluding  the  losses  by  scraping. 

"The  loss  of  water  in  ripening  for  5  months  ranged,  per  100  lbs.  of  cheese,  from 
7.4  to  16.5  lbs.,  averaging  11.1.     P'or  4  months  the  average  was  9.2  lbs. 

''The  entire  loss  (both  mechanical  and  chemical)  of  fat  in  5  months  ranged,  per 
100  lbs.  of  cheese,  from  1  to  11  lbs.,  averaging  4.3  lbs.  For  4  months  the  average 
was  3.6  lbs.  Doubtless  a  considerable  part  of  this  loss  was  mechanical,  from  leakage 
and  scrapings,  but  how  much  can  not  be  stated.  .  .  . 

''The  total  loss  of  nitrogenous  matters  (all  calculated  as  casein)  in  5  months  ranged, 
per  100  lbs.  of  cheese,  from  0.41  lb.  to  2.59  lbs.,  averaging  1.46.  For  4  months  the 
average  was  1.26  lbs.  These  losses  are  respectively  7.20  and  6.14  per  cent  of  the 
casein  of  the  green  cheeses.  What  part  of  these  losses,  \i'  any,  is  chemical  and  what 
part  mechanical,  from  leakage  and  scrapings,  can  not  be  stated.  .  .  . 

"At  the  end  of  5  months  (more  exactly,  22  to  27  weeks),  an  average  of  about  37 
per  cent  of  the  original  ciisein,  or  products  derived  from  it  by  ripening,  were  found 
to  be  soluble  in  water— a  part  in  the  form  of  amids  and  a  small  amount  as  ammo- 
nium compounds.  .  .  . 

"  The  acidity  appears  to  increase  slightly  during  one  or  two  months,  and  there- 
after to  gradually  diminish.  Calculated  as  lactic  acid,  it  averaged  1.40  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  green  cheeses,  increasing  to  1.95  per  cent  during  the  first  2  months, 
and  thereafter  diminishing  to  1.44  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  tifth  month.  .  .  . 

"  This  diminution  is  supposed  to  be  due,  not  to  destruction,  but  to  neutralization 
of  acids  and  acid  salts,  by  ammonia  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  casein/' 
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A  new  yeast  fermenting  milk  sugar  and  causing  cheese  to 
swell,  N.  BocHicciiio  {Staz,  Sper,  Agr.  Italy 26  [1894)^  No.  6,  pp.  568- 
592;  and  Centbl.  Bakt.  iind  Par.,  15  (1894),  pp.  546-552).— In  Lombardy 
**  Graiia  "  cheese  4  days  old  an  undescribed  form  of  yeast  was  found 
which  fermented  milk  sugar  rapidly  with  the  evolution  of  quantities  of 
gas,  principally  CO2.  The  yeast  is  usually  somewhat  elliptical  in  form. 
It  curdles  sterilized  milk  slowty,  and  partially  liquefies  the  curd  with- 
out producing  any  perceptible  acidity.  Hard  cheese  made  from  milk 
inoculated  with  the  yeast  begins  to  swell  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
20^  C.  The  whey  is  frothy  and  not  an  unpleasant  drink.  The  yeast  is 
checked  by  a  temperature  of  55  to  60^  C,  so  that  infected  utensils  could 
be  readily  cleaned  with  boiling  water.  The  name  suggested  by  the 
author  for  the  new  yeast  is  Lactomyces  inflans  caseigrana  (milk  sugar-fer- 
menting-cheese-swelling  yeast  of  Grana  cheese.) 

Analyses  of  milk  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  p.  331).— Aualy bob  of  26 
samples  of  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  and  whey  sent  to  the  station  for  analysis. 

Investigations  on  the  milk  of  different  species  of  animals,  A.  Pizzi  (Siaz.  Sper\ 
Agr.  Ital.,  26  (1804),  No.  6,  pp.  615-639). — Determination  of  volatile  acids  in  human 
milk  and  in  that  of  goats,  sheep,  buS aloes,  mares,  asses,  rabbits,  sows,  bitches,  cats, 
and  rats;  analyses  of  milk  of  the  sheep,  goat,  buffalo,  and  rabbit;  size  of  globules  in 
milk  of  animals  mentioned  above;  and  investigations  on  colostrum  of  the  cow. 

Fresh  and  boiled  milk,  E.  Spatu  (Forsch,  u.  Lehensmtl.j  l,p.  344;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
Centbl.  y  1894 J  II,  Xo.  10,  p.  486). — It  was  found  that  the  lactodensimeter  reading, 
specific  gravity  of  the  milk  and  of  the  serum,  and  percentage  of  solids,  fat,  solids- 
not-fat,  and  milk  sugar,  were  not  materially  different  in  milk  before  and  after  boil- 
ing, especially  if  the  boiled  samples  were  made  to  their  original  volume. 

The  principles  of  modern  dairy  practice  from  a  bacteriological  point  of  vie'w, 
G.  Grotenfelt  and  F.  W.  Woll  (New  York:  John  Wiley  <f-  Sons,  1894,  pp.  285,  figs. 
30). — The  basis  of  this  book  is  a  work  by  G.  Grotenfelt,  presideut  of  the  Mnstiala 
Agricultural  College,  Finland.  This  Professor  Woll  has  translated  and  edited  with 
a  view  to  making  it  directly  applicable  to  the  methods  and  conditions  of  this  coun- 
try. He  has  added  to  the  original  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  numerous  footnotes  and  references  fnrnisliiug  a  concise  and 
systematicreview  of  the  present  status  of  practical  dairy  bacteriology. 

The  editor  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Kussell,  assistant  professor  of  bacteri- 
ology in  Wisconsin  University. 

The  book  opens  with  a  discussion  on  bacteria  and  their  relations  to  dairying,  and 
closes  with  a  description  of  the  part  which  bacteria  play  in  the  proper  ripening  of 
cheese;  and  all  through  the  book  the  importance  of  bacteria  in  every  process  of 
dairying,  and  the  necessity  of  controlling  their  action,  is  pointed  out. 

The  special  lines  of  dairy  work  treated  of  are  milk  production,  butter-making, 
and  cheese-making.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  these,  chapters  are  given 
on  milk  as  drawn  from  the  udder,  sources  of  infection  in  the  stable  and  prevention, 
the  common  forms  of  liacteria  found  in  cows'  milk,  cleanliness  in  butter  and  cheese 
factories,  sterilizing  and  pasteurizing  whole  milk  and  skim  milk,  creaming  milk, 
treatment  of  cream  previous  to  churning,  sweet-cream  butter,  sour-cream  butter,  the 
use  of  pure  culture  acid  starters,  manufacture  and  handling  of  butter,  diseases  of 
butter,  and  bacteria  in  cheese-making. 

In  discnssing  the  use  of  pure  cultures  for  ripening  cream  the  author  (Grotenfelt) 
says : 

"  In  my  experiments  along  this  line  1  have  not,  among  the  numerous  bacteria  exam- 
ined, been  able  to  show  any  one  bacterium  possessing  all  the  valuable  qualities 
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desired,  bat  by  cultivating  two  different  organisms  and  mixing  them  at  the  same 
time  in  the  milk  used  for  a  starter,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  starter  which 
produced  both  good  acid  and  an  excellent  flavor  in  the  cream.  I  have  either  nsed 
a  short  bacterium,  previously  described  by  me  under  the  name  of  Bckcterium  acidi 
laciicij  as  acid  former,  or  another  longer,  staff-like  bacterium,  which  I  have  found 
present  in  many  places  in  our  country.  ...  I  have  obtained  flavor  by  the  applica- 
tion of  either  of  these  bacteria  in  connection  with  one  of  the  yeast  fungi  previously 
described  as  producing  both  alcohol  and  lactic  acid  in  milk  {Sat^liaromyces  laciis  «and 
S.  acidi  laciici).  ...  It  must  finally  be  emphasized,  in  speaking  of  pure  cnltures  as 
fermentation  starters  for  ripening  cream,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  hardly 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  applying  such  if  the  cream  to  be  ripened  be  not  previously 
pasteurized." 

American  dairying,  H.  B.  Gurlbr  (Chicago:  J,  H.  Sanders  Fnbliaking  Co.,  L994, 
pp.  267 J  figs.  70), — This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  dairy  farming  and  creamery  manage- 
ment by  a  practical  and  very  successful  dairyman  and  creamery  manager.  In 
addition  to  his  practical  knowledge  on  dairying  the  author  shows  himself  to  be 
familiar  with  the  work  in  this  line  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  this 
country,  and  quotes  freely  from  their  publications. 

Under  the  head  of  private  dairying  are  treated  the  selection  and  breeding  of  the 
dairy  herd;  feeding  and  management ;  care  of  dairy  utensils;  milking;  treatment  of 
the  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  cream  vat;  ripening  and  churning;  salting,  working, 
packing,  printing,  and  marketing  butter;  and  the  use  of  skim  milk. 

Under  creamery  management,  the  care  of  milk  by  patrons;  receiving  milk  at  the 
creamery;  the  Babcock  milk  test;  tempering  and  separating;  ripening  and  churning 
cream;  salting,  working,  packing,  and  marketing  butter;  the  care  of  skim  milk; 
and  the  care  of  buildings  and  utensils  are  treated,  and  suggestions  are  given  to 
those  about  to  build  a  creamery ;  remarks  on  the  work  of  cream-gathering  cream- 
eries; a  talk  with  creamery  employees,  and  a  description  of  the  testing  of  cream  by 
means  of  alkaline  tablets,  as  suggested  by  Farrington.  The  chapter  on  the  Babcock 
milk  test  is  by  E.  H.  Farrington. 

Trials  of  the  Plensburger  separator,  H.  HotT  {Mollc.  Ztg.,S  {1894),  No.  S4,pp. 
516,  517,  fig.  1). 

Dairy  school  and  experiment  station  at  Mamirolle  (France),  K.  Marchal 
{Bui.  Min.  Agr.  Belgique,  10  {1894),  No.  l,pp.  550, fig.  7).— Notes  on  the  dairy  industry 
in  three  departments  in  eastern  France,  curriculum  of  the  school,  and  results  of 
investigations  made  by  the  experiment  station. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

The  potato  starch  industry,  E.  WiGGix(-trrwer.  Agr.  {middle  ed.),  54  {1894),  No. 
4,  pp.  89,  90,  fig.  1). 

Cause  of  and  means  for  the  prevention  of  foaming  in  sugar  manufacture,  H. 
C.  P.  Gberligs  (  Tfest  Java  Sugar  Sta.  Contr.  12, pp.  1-9). 

The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  sugar  manufacture,  H.  C.  P.  Geerligs  (  West  Java 
Sugar  Sta.  Contr.  12,  pp.  15-20). 

The  effect  of  lime  and  baryta  on  glucose,  and  their  use  in  practice,  H.  C.  P. 
Gekrligs  {liepr.  from  Arch.  Java  Suikerind.,  1893,  pp.  16). 

Palm  sugar,  H.  C.  P.  Gkerligs  {Rtpr.  from  Arch.  Java  Suikerind.,  1893,  pp.  18,  19). 

The  production  of  cane  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  H.  Winter  (  West  Java  Sugar 
Sta.  Coiitr.  1,  Pi).  40-49). 

Clearing  of  glucose  containing  sap  by  the  use  of  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  H.  C.  P.  Geerligs  (  West  Java  Sugar  Sta.  Contr.  1  .\  pp.  9-15). 

The  separation  of  sirups,  H.  C.  P.  Gee  rugs  {liepr.  from  Arch.  Java  Suikerind., 
1893,  pp.  4-6). 
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Investigatioiis  on  alcoholic  fennentation  (Abe,  in  Bot,  Zig.j  52  {1894),  II,  No.  17, 
pp.  167-168), 

Borne  characteristicfl  of  CalifcMnla  wines,  W.  H.  Erug  (Jotar.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
16  {18S4),  No.  9,  pp.  697-617). 

The  consenration'  of  wine  in  its  bearing  <ki  the  public  health,  A.  Bizzarri 
(Florence}  Egisto  Bruaeoli,  1894). 

Extraction  of  Agave  americana  fiber^  £.  Thurston  (Dept.  Land  Records  and 
Agr., Madras,  1894,  Bui.  SO, pp.  295,  296).— Brief  notes  on  the  growth  of  Agave  ameri- 
cana and  extraction  of  its  fiber. 

Tanning  qualities  of  caikaigre,  D.  B.  Mason  ( F.  S.  Consular  Bpi.  1894,  Aug.,  pp. 
642,  643).— A  brief  statement  Of  the  uses  to  which  cauaigre  is  especially  adapted. 

Extracting  perfume  from  flowers,  B.  G.  Hardy  (Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S.  W.,  5  (1894), 
Ko.7,  pp.  475-478). — A  report  on  experiments  with  extracting  perfume  by  the 
enfleurage  and  maceration  methods,  with  notes  on  the  result  from  Bouvardia,  tube- 
roses, various  roses,  carnations,  phlox,  spikehead,  and  other  flowers. 


AGRICULTURAL  EHOINEERIHO. 

The  reclamation  of  arid  land,  A.  A.  Johnson  {Wyoming  Sta.  Bui 
18,  pp.  47-65). — The  fuudaniental  principles  involved  in  a  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  reclaiming  the  arid  lands  are  stated,  present 
land  laws  as  related  to  the  subject  are  criticised,  and  methods  pro- 
posed both  in  this  country  and  in  Australia  are  discussed. 

**(1)  It  seems  quite  clear  from  all  the  facts  under  consideration  that  if  the  Federal 
land  laws  are  to  remain  unchanged  and  the  United  States  is  to  remain  the  owner  of 
the  large  bodies  of  public  lands  in  the  arid  region,  then  their  reclamation  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  National  Government,  for  private  capital  will  not  enter  upon  this 
work  under  the  conditions  now  prevalent  and  imposed  by  the  present  Federal  land 
laws. 

^'(2)  While  the  United  States  retains  control  over  the  public  lands  in  the  arid 
region  it  is  impossible  for  the  States  to  adopt  the  communal  principle  of  Victoria,  or 
the  irrigation  district  system  of  California. 

*'(3)  It  therefore  follows  that  the  arid  region  of  the  West  must  remain  undeveloped 
and  uninhabited  unless  the  arid  lands  are  ceded  to  the  respective  States,  so  that  each 
State  may  work  out  its  own  destiny  under  wise  legislation.'' 

Com  husker  and  fodder  cutter,  D.  O.  Noubse  ( Yirginia  Sta.  Bui. 
33,  pp.  129-13 i,  figs.  3). — A  discussion  of  the  value  of  corn  stover,  with 
an  illustrated  description  of  a  corn  husker  and  fodder  cutter.  Oh  the 
station  farm  this  machine  pulled  and  husked  20  to  24  bu.  of  corn 
I)er  hour  while  cutting  or  shedding  the  fodder  from  the  same.  The 
appearance  of  the  corn  was  better  than  when  husked  by  hand. 

State  aid  to  road  building  in  New  Jersey,  E.  Bubbough  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Bond  Inquiry  Bui.  9,  p.  20). — This  is  a  paper  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  E.  Stone,  special  agent  and  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry,  to  which  is  appended  "numerous  letters 
from  farmers  giving  their  experience  with  improved  and  unimproved 
roads.''  New  Jersey  is  the  only  State  which  has  provided  for  State  aid 
to  road  building  in  the  different  counties.  The  salient  feature  of  the  law 
under  which  this  is  done  is  given  in  the  bulletin. 
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''Under  this  act  the  property-owuers  pay  one  tenth  and  the  State  one  third  of  the 
costs.  These  payment's  are  virtually  a  free  gift  to  the  county,  which  pays  the 
remainder  and  thereafter  most  keep  the  road  in  repair,  thns  compelling  the  citizens 
of  cities  and  towns  to  bear  the  same  burden  that  is  imposed  upon  the  farmers.  It 
differs  from  the  Union  County  road  law  (county-bonding  law)  in  this  respect:  The 
latter  compels  the  townships  where  the  road  is  located  to  pay  one  third  the  cost  and 
then  to  be  taxed  in  common  besides,  thns  making  a  double  tax  upon  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  township.  The  State  aid  law  relieves  them  from  this  and  imposes  an 
assessment  only  on  those  whose  property  is  benefited,  without  relieving  them  from 
local  or  county  taxation ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  taxed  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  other  citizens  of  the  township  are  taxed,  the  extra  assessment  being  a  free-will 
offering  for  the  benefits  received.  .   .   . 

"The  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  enforced  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  localities  where  the  improvements  are  located, 
and  to  others  who  have  witnessed  the  practical  benefits  arising  therefrom.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  sentiment  has  increased  is  apparent  in  the  demands  from 
more  than  half  the  counties  in  the  State,  from  which  specifications  now  on  file  rep- 
resent enough  miles  of  roads  seeking  recognition  under  the  law  to  absorb  the  present 
annual  State  allowance  for  2  years  in  advance  of  the  present.  The  demand  still  con- 
tinues, and  will  continue  as  it  becomes  practically  demonstrated  that  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  accessible  to  the  operations  of  the  law." 

The  Harvey  water  motor,  A.  A.  Johnson  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui,  18^  pp.  66-7^, 
Jigs.  6). — This  motor  is  essentially  a  combination  of  an  undershot  and  a  breast 
wheel  connected  with  a  pump  and  utilizing  the  power  of  the  fall  in  the  riffles  in  the 
Platte  River.  An  illustrated  description,  taken  largely  from  an  article  in  Irrigation 
Age,  1894,  June,  is  given.  The  motor  is  believed  to  be  "a  cheap,  reliable,  and  effect' 
ive  method  of  taking  water  out  of  large  streams  for  irrigation.'' 

Depth  aud  capacity  of  drains,  I.  P.  Roberts  (Cult,  and  Country  Gent.f  1894^ 
Oct.  11,  p.  735). 

Irrigatton—ways  and  means,  I,  L,  R.  Taft  (Amer.  Gard.,  15  (1894),  Xo.  8S,  pp. 
397,  S98).—X  series  of  articles  on  the  main  features  of  irrigation  by  windmills,  etc. 

Subirrigation,  L.  R.  Taft  {Drainage  Jour.,  16  {1894) y  No.  lOy p. 27 £).^lufoTm&tion 
as  to  size  and  construction  of  reservoirs,  tile,  etc. 

Pump  irrigation  in  Kansas  (Rural  Xew  Yorker,  1894,  Sept.  8,  pp.  566, 567,  fig.  1). — 
Popular  accounts  of  successful  attempts  at  individual  irrigation,  using  pumps  aud 
windmills ;  also  editorial  comments. 

A  sugar-beet  harvester,  Pyro  (Aha,  in  Jour.  Assoc.  Anc,  EUv.  Gemhloux,  4  (1894), 
No.  11,  pp.  400-604,  figs.  2). 

Crushing  machines  for  potatoes,  II,  Rinolemann  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat,,  58  (1894), 
No.  38,  pp.  422-4^6,  figs,  5). 

STATISTICS. 

Annual  Report  of  Arizona  Station,  1892  ( Univ.  of  Arizona  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  35-37, 
42-48,  51-54, 56,  64-66,  75-75).-- Short  reports  by  the  director  and  heads  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  station,  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1892,  inventory  of  station  property,  and  text  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  Ariaona  Station  (Bpt.  Bd.  Regents,  Univ.  of  Arizona,  1894, 
pp.  ii).— This  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Annual  Report  of  Colorado  Station  (Colorado  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  ^;?).— This  report 
consiste  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  several  departments  and  substations,  together 
with  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1893. 

Annual  Report  of  Kansas  Station  (Kansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  ;?f). —This  includes 
a  financial  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  an  outline  of  the  bulletins  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  a  list  of  previous  publications,  brief  remarks  on  the  work  of 
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the  departments  of  the  station^  meteorological  summary  (see  p.  281),  and  an  index  to 
the  balletins  of  the  year. 

Reports  of  director  and  of  treasurer  of  Kentucky  Station,  1891,  1092,  and 
1893  (Kentucky  Sia,  BpU,  1891,  pp.  6-^;  1892,  pp,  6^;  and  1893,  pp,  i-5).— Financial 
statements  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1891, 1892,  and  1893,  respectively,  and 
brief  general  remarks  by  the  director. 

Reports  of  director  and  of  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  State  Station  (Massii- 
ckuaetta  State  Sta.  Bpt,  189S,  pp.  7-10,  396). ^X  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year, 
and  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  20,  1893.. 

Annual  Report  of  Nevada  Station  (Nevada  Sta.  Rpt.  1893 y  pp.  34).— ThiB  includes 
brief  reports  by  the  director  and  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  station, 
together  with  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893. 

Annual  Report  of  New  Mexico  Station  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Rpt.  1892-93,  pp.  17).— 
This  includes  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  the  treasurer's  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  South  Carolina  Station  (Clemeon  Agricultural  College  Bpt. 
1893,  p.  10).—Th\%  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Report  of  the  statistician  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Statistics  Bpt.  117,  n.  ser., 
pp.  395-444).— Cto^  report  for  July,  production  of  fruit  by  States,  notes  on  the  wool 
clip  of  the  present  year,  the  crops  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  and  of  European  coun- 
tries, the  wheat  crop  of  India  for  1894,  and  transportation  rates. 

Report  of  the  statistician  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Statistics  Bpt.  118,  n.  ser., 
pp.  445-536.) — Crop  report  for  August,  notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United  States,  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  for  the  years  1873,  1878,  1883,  1888,  and  1893,  and  transportation 
rates.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  improved  machinery  in  rice  cultnre 
in  Louisiana,  by  which  the  cost  of  production  is  largely  reduced. 

Report  of  experimental  gardens  for  1892-93,  J.  D.  Kobus  (East  Java  Expt. 
Sta.  Contr.  3,  n.  ser.,  pp.  S7). 

Eighth  annual  report  East  Java  Experiment  Station  for  year  ending  April 
13,  1894  (East  Java  Expt.  Sta.  Contr.  9,  n.  ser.,  pp.  S5). 

The  agriculture  of  Chile,  F.  Neger  (FUhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  43  (1894),  No.  17,  pp. 
642-545). — ^A  popular  article  on  crops,  plant  diseases,  and  weeds. 

Vegetable  resources  of  India  (Kew  Misc.  Bui.  93,  pp.  315-328). ^-A  report  on 
food,  crops,  oil  seeds,  fibers,  dyeing  and  tanning  material,  drugs,  and  miscellaneous 
products. 

•    Agricultural  statistics  of  Costa  Rica  for  1893,  E.  Yillavicexcio  (An.  Estad. 
Bepub.  Costa  Bica,  1893). 
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NOTES. 


Arizona  Station.— R.  H.  Forbes  has  been  appointed  cliemist  in  the  university 
and  station  and  began  his  duties  6eptembei  1. 

Connecticut  State  Station. — ^The  station  is  putting  up  a  small  forcincc  house 
for  studying  the  uses  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  winter  forcing  of  vegetables. 

Kentucky  Station. — New  vegetable  forcing  and  propagating  houses  have  been 
erected  during  the  fall  for  the  horticultural  department  of  the  station.  They  con- 
sistfof  two  even-span  houses^  each  20  by  50  feet,  one  for  touatoes,  encumbers,  etc., 
the  other  for  plants  requiring  a  cooler  temperature;  a  25  by  10  lean-to  for  propagat- 
ing purposes  connecting  the  two  first  mentioned^  and  a  frame  building  communi- 
cating with  all  the  others,  which  contains  office  and  seed  room,  potting  room,  tool 
room,  and  a  sleeping  room  for  gardener.  The  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
construction  have  been  followed.  The  houses  are  heated  by  the  hot- water  system, 
and  benches  arranged  for  subirrigation.  These  additions  give  a  much-needed  and 
excellent  equipment  for  experimental  work  along  the  lines  of  vegetable  forcing  and 
propagating. 

Michigan  Station. — C.  D.  Smith,  professor  of  agriculture,  has  been  made  also 
director  of  the  station. 

New  Mexico  Station. — The  following  changes  in  the  station  staff  have  been 
made:  S.  P.  McCrca  succeeds  H.  Hadley  as  director;  F.  O.  Kihlberg  and  H.  H. 
Griffin  have  been  appointed  superintendents  of  the  substations  at  Las  Vegas  and 
Aztec,  respectively ;  and  F.  Garcia  succeeds  the  latter  as  assistant  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist  at  the  station. 

Oregon  Station. — G.  W.  Shaw,  for  the  past  four  years  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  college,  aud  from  1890  to  1892  chemist  of  the  station,  has  again  been  elected  to 
the  latter  position.    J.  Fulton  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist. 

Pennsylvania  Station. — H.  Hay  ward,  b.  s.,  graduate  of  the  course  in  agricul: 
ture  at  Cornell  University  in  the  class  of  1894,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
dairying  in  the  college  and  assistant  agriculturist  of  the  station,  vice  W.  H.  Cald- 
well, resigned. 

Personal  mention. — Nathaniel  Pringsheim,  since  1857  editor  of  Jahrbuch  fur 
wissenschaftUche  Botanik,  died  September  6,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
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There  has  been  of  late  considerable  controversy  among  feeders  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  feeding  standards 
proposed  by  Prof.  Emil  Wolff.  In  Europe  it  has  been  contended  that 
as  a  rule  they  are  too  low  in  protein  and  lower  tban  the  results  obtained 
in  practice  justify.  In  this  country  they  have  been  frequently  criticized 
as  being  too  high  in  protein,  and  the  data  collected  indicate  that  they 
call  for  rather  more  protein  than  farmers  and  successful  feeders  are  in 
the  habit  of  feeding.  It  may  be  that  the  conditions  of  this  country 
favor  the  feeding  of  a  wider  ration,  giving  more  carbohydrates  and  fat,  as 
these  materials  are  relatively  cheap  and  easily  obtained.  Wolff's  stand- 
ards were  suggested  twenty- five  or  more  years  ago,  when  there  were 
fewer  data  at  command  than  now.  They  may  need  revising  and  modi- 
fying to  suit  our  conditions,  and  this  presents  a  useful  field  of  work  for 
the  experiment  stations.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  the 
feeding  experiments  already  made  by  the  stations  should  furnish  much 
information  upon  this  point.  Tiiere  is,  however,  a  lack  of  systematic 
work  along  this  line,  and  the  results  are  frequently  not.  comparable. 
The  amount  of  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  a  series  of  American  feed- 
ing standards  is  comparatively  small.  In  many  cases  the  plan  of  the 
exi)eriment  either  does  not  admit  of  inferences  on  this  point,  or  the 
amount'Sof  digestible  nutrients  are  not  calculated,  and  could  not  be  cal- 
culated with  accuracy  from  the  data  reported.  Too  often  the  experi- 
ments are  merely  a  superficial  comparison  of  this  feeding  stuff  with  that 
without  a  consideration  of  the  actual  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients 
fed  in  each  case.  In  such  cases  the  results  remain  simply  a  comparison 
of  the  feeding  stuffs  in  question,  without  furnishing  any  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  feeding.  The  opportunity  is  lost  of  combining 
the  scientific  with  the  purely  practical.  The  intelligent  farmer  is  given 
little  which  he  could  not  have  found  out,  perhaps  equally  well,  for  bim- 
self,  instead  of  being  given  the  result  of  scientific  research  along  with 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  experiment.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  in  order  to  get  results  of  practical  value  to  the  farmer  the  feeding 
methods  of  the  farmer  must  be  imitated. 

Recently  an  experiment  with  cows  was  reported  in  which,  using  a 
constant  basal  ration,  the  effect  of  various  coarse  materials  on  the  milk 
was  studied.  The  nutritive  ration  of  the  basal  ration  was  about  1 :9.87 
and  was  not  materially  improved  by  the  feeding  stuffs  added  in  differ- 
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eut  periods.  The  author  admits  that  the  rations  are  wide  but  defends 
this  ou  the  fcrouud  that  "so  are  those  of  most  .  .  .  farmers  who 
feed  what  they  grow.  We  must  feed  as  other  farmers  feed,  or  as  they 
can  conveniently  feed,  otherwise  we  suggest  nothing  to  them.''  There 
could  not  well  be  a  greater  fallacy  or  one  more  detrimental  to  the 
greatest  usefulness  of  the  experiment  stations.  A  science  cf*v.  not 
be  developed  by  following  common  practice.  The  experiments  made 
should  embody  in  plan  the  best  scientific  knowledge  of  the  time.  An 
experiment  may  have  a  practical  application  without  being  carried  out 
along  practical  lines,  and  if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  have  been 
obtained  in  a  thorough  scientific  manner  there  is  added  safety  in  recom- 
mending them  in  iwactice.  Is  the  effect  on  the  milk  of  the  coarse  fod- 
ders tested  more  apparent  or  conclusive  when  they  are  fed  in  such 
out-of-balance  rations  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probably  less  so.  Instead 
of  perpetuating  and  encouraging  a  bad  practice  by  recognizing  and 
following  it  the  station  should  try  to  improve  it  by  example  and 
teachings. 

Recently  two  stations  have  studied  the  rations  fed  to  cows  by  prac- 
tical dairymen.  The  methods  of  work  followed  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent, as  has  also  the  application  of  the  results. 

In  the  first  case  the  attempt  was  made  to  tabulate  the  practice  of 
dairymen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  fixing  a  feed- 
ing standard  for  dairy  cows.  The  data  as  to  the  amounts  and  kinds  of 
food  fed  were  solicited  by  a  circular  letter,  and  from  the  returns  the 
amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  were  calculated  from  average  figures 
for  composition  and  digestibility.  In  this  way  128  rations  were  col- 
lected from  24  States  and  Canada,  and  these  are  averaged,  giving  what 
is  termed  the  "  American  standard  ration  for  dairy  cows."  This  "  stand- 
ard ^  is  recommended  to  American  dairymen  as  being  "  the  result  of 
American  feeding  experience j"  and  the  author  is  confident  "that  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  its  adoption  will  give  satisfactory  results, 
and  that  it  is  preferable  to  the  German  standard  ration  so  long  placed 
before  our  stock  feeders  as  the  ideal  one. " 

The  average  ration  arrived  at  in  the  above  manner  represents  merely 
the  average  practice  of  the  correspondents  filling  out  the  blanks,  noth- 
ing more.  It  does  not  represent  the  average  practice  in  the  United 
States  even,  for  far  more  data  would  be  needed  than  has  yet  been  col- 
lected to  calculate  the  average  practice  of  successful  dairymen  in  this 
country  with  anything  like  certiiinty.  Even  then  the  result  would  be 
only  an  average^  not  a  standard.  A  feeding  standard  is  an  expression 
of  the  amount  and  proimrtion  of  the  several  nutrients  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  animal  is  kept,  as  determined  by  continued 
and  systematic  feeding  experiments  conducted  on  scientific  principles. 
Its  value  depends  upon  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  observations 
on  which  it  is  based.  A  feeding  standard  can  not  be  established  by  a 
study  of  feeding  practice,    hi  the  first  place  there  are  serious  diflicul- 
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ties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  reliable  returns  through  correspondence. 
The  data  thus  collected  are  to  a  large  extent  rough  approximations, 
often  given  with  more  or  less  indifference  as  to  exact  accuracy.  In  the 
case  cited  above  it  is  stated  that  considerable  difficulty  wasencoun- 
tered  in  getting  correspondents  to  make  full  returns,  and  often  three 
letters  had  to  be  sent  before  the  necessary  data  could  be  secured.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  practice  of  these 
correspondents,  even  if  representative,  is  the  best.  It  maybe  the  best 
financially  for  the  individual  cases,  but  even  that  can  hardly  be  assumed 
to  be  true.  The  individuals  are  governed  very  largely  by  the  feeding 
stuffs  at  their  command  and  the  market  prices,  rather  than  by  any 
scientific  consideration.  If  their  practice  were  sufficiently  perfect  the 
necessity  for  experiments  in  feeding  would  beat  an  end.  But  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  it  is  not,  especially  when  the  collection  of 
data  from  different  parts  of  the  country  shows  that  the  daily  ration  of 
protein,  for  instance,  ranges  all  the  wjiy  from  1.36  to  3.20  lbs.  per  cow. 
The  cow  does  not  demand  more  protein  in  Utah  than  in  Illinois.  Both 
amounts  may  be  profitable,  but  both  can  not  represent  the  amount  best 
adapted  for  cows  throughout  the  country — the  amount  which  the  aver- 
age cow  requires  to  give  the  best  result  from  her  food.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  safety  In  such  averages.  It  is  a  mere  accident  if  the  result 
is  not  misleading.    It  is  certainly  working  in  the  wrong  direction. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  station  referred  to,  a  representative  of  the 
station  was  sent  to  each  farm  wliere  observations  were  made  and 
remained  there  5  to  12  days,  weighing  the  feed  given  each  cow  and  taking 
samples  for  analysis,  weighing  and  testing  the  milk,  and  making  a 
record  of  the  breed,  weight,  and  stage  of  the  milking  period  of  each 
cow.  Any  portions  of  the  food  left  uneaten  were  weighed  and  allow- 
ance made  for  them.  The  feeding  stuff's  were  all  analyzed  at  the  station, 
and  the  rations  calculated.  Suggestions  were  then  made  to  the  farmers 
for  improving  their  rations,  which  usually  resulted  in  cheapening  them. 
Several  of  the  farmers  have  adopted  these  changes  with  marked  advant- 
age. Twenty-two  such  studies  were  made  during  two  seasons.  In 
conclusion,  a  tentative  ration  is  suggested  which,  however,  is  con- 
siderably lower  in  fat  and  carbohydrates  than  the  average  of  the 
rations  studied,  although  it  is  believed  the  latter  represent  methods  of 
feeding  above  the  average  for  the  State. 

It  is  stated  that  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  cooperation  of  the  station 
directly  with  dairymen  in  the  study  of  the  methods  of  feeding  their 
cows  and  the  ways  by  which  improvements  may  be  made.  There 
seems  reason  for  hoping  that  studies  of  this  kind  may  prove  as  valu- 
able an  educational  feature  as  the  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments. 

The  collection  of  statistics  on  the  practice  of  feeding  may  be  sug- 
gestive and  useful  in  its  way,  but  the  error  should  not  be  made  of 
supposing  that  a  standard  can  be  worked  out  in  this  manner.  Thor- 
ough systematic  feeding  experiments  by  scientific  experts  alone  can 
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furnish  tbe  proper  basis  for  American  feeding  standards.  The  experi- 
ments should  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  continued 
through  a  number  of  years.  They  should  be  planned  on  a  system 
which  will  make  the  results  properly  comparable,  and  the  records 
should  be  accurately  kept.  Summaries  of  data  obtained  in  this  way, 
and  of  the  available  data  which  we  have  now,  would  be  fairly  entitled 
to  be  called  feeding  standards.  These  standards  would  have  a  real 
value  because  they  would  be  founded  on  scientific  work  and  deduc- 
tions. "The  closeness  with  which  they  would  be  followed  by  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  would,  of  course,  depend  on  a  number 
of  variable  conditions,  as  must  be  the  case  with  any  standard.  With 
the  further  accumulation  of  feeding  experiments,  the  standards  would 
probably  have  to  be  somewhat  modified  and  perfected. 

Wolff  has  at  least  given  us  something  to  work  upon.  We  should 
profit  by  his  mistakes,  but  we  should  not  abandon  the  attempt  to 
perfect  the  science  of  feeding. 
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NITRIFICATION  IN  ARABLE  SOIL. 

P.  P.  Deh^rain. 


THE  EFFICACY  OF  NITRATES. 

In  1856  Boussinerault  and  Georges  Ville'  almost  at  the  same  time 
clearly  observed  tbe  marked  effect  which  nitrates  exert  on  the  develop- 
ment of  plants.*  •  The  experiments  of  Boussiugault  were  particularly 
convincing.  He  prepared  a  sterile  soil  of  sand  and  gravel,  to  which  he 
added  the  mineral  substances  necesssiry  to  plant  growth  and  planted 
sunflower  seeds  in  it.  In  case  of  those  receiving  mineral  fertilizers 
alone  the  young  plants  after  drying  weighed  only  0.507  gm.  They 
attained  a  weight  of  0.88  gm.  when  the  sand  on  which  they  grew 
received  0.02  gm.  of  nitrate,  1.24  gm.  when  0.04  gm,  nitrate  was 
applied,  and  3.39  gm.  when  the  amount  of  nitrate  was  increased  to 
0.16  gm. 

More  recently  Hellriegel  has  continued  experiments  in  this  line  on 
barley.  The  yield  of  dry  matter  varied  from  0.415  to  0.508  gm.  when 
the  sand  in  which  the  barley  was  planted  received  no  nitrate  of  lime. 
It  increased  as  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lime  applied  increased,  reach- 
ing 10.805  gm.  when  0.656  gm.  of  nitrate  was  applied,  16.388  gm.  with 
0.984  gm.,  and  finally  29.343  gm.  with  1.968  gm.  of  nitrate. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  Europe  imports  annually 
600,000  tons*  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  brought  from  the  deposits 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  Evidently 
this  industry  would  not  assume  such  large  proportions  if  the  great  value 
of  nitrate  in  agriculture  was  not  appreciated. 

In  France  at  the  present  time  the  growers  of  beets  always  supple- 
ment* the  regular  application  of  20  to  40  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per 
hectare  with  150  to  200  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

It  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  note  the  necessity  for  this  constant 
application  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers;  for,  as  Liebig  pointed  out  more 
than  50  years  ago,  ordinary  soils  contain  considerable  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  not  infrequently  1  to  2  parts  per  thousand.  If  we  assume 
that  the  roots  of  our  ordinary  plants  go  down  only  to  a  depth  of  35 


'  In  the  seventeenth  century  certain  observations  had  been  made  on  this  subject. 
Dygbe  had  observed  that  saltpeter  exerted  marked  inHuence  on  the  growth  of  hemp. 
Also  in  1851  the  Prince  de  Salm  Horstmar  observed  that  nitrates  favored  the  growth 
of  oats. 

2  The  metric  ton  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  article  is  equal  to  2^204.6  lbs. 
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cm.,  and  they  frequently  exceed  this  depth,  it  is  estimated  that  the  soU 
of  1  hectare  (within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants)  weighs  about  4,000 
tons  and  contains  4,000  to  8,000  kg.  of  combined  nitrogen.  When  we 
remember  that  good  crops  of  beets  or  of  grain  require  only  from  100  to 
120  kg.  of  nitrogen,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these  crops  will  not 
thrive  unless  there  is  annually  added  to  this  enormous  stock  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  150  to  200  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  containing  from  22  to 
30  kg.  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  clear  that  the  nitrogen  is  held  in  the  soil  in  stable  combinations 
which  resist  the  action  of  air  and  water  and  do  not  furnish  sufficient 
food  to  plants  at  certain  stages  of  growth  when  they  most  need  it. 
Furthermore,  the  conditions  of  culture  are  very  dififerent  from  those 
which  obtain  in  connection  with  spontaneous  vegetation.  The  flora  of 
a  meadow,  for  instance,  is  composed  of  dififerent  species  which  arrive  at 
maturity  at  successive  periods.  It  is  entirely  different,  however,  in  ordi- 
nary field  culture.  In  the  latter  there  is  grown  on  the  soil  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  of  the  same  species  seeded  at  the  same  time  and  parsing 
through  different  phases  of  growth  together  and  all  having  the  same 
needs  at  the  same  time.  The  transformation  of  the  organic  nitro- 
genous material  of  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  or  is  not  sufficiently 
complete  in  time  to  sux)ply  their  needs,  and  hence  the  use  of  nitro- 
genous fertilizers  is  rendered  necessary.  This  is  more  particularly 
necessary  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  hasten  the  transformation 
of  the  nitrogen  of  humus  during  spring  and  early  summer  into  those 
forms  which  are  assimilated  and  utilized  by  plants. 

Under  what  influences  are  these  transformations  brought  about  t  To 
what  agencies  are  they  due?  Is  it  possible  by  means  of  these  agencies 
to  utilize  the  enormous  reserves  of  combined  nitrogen  which  humus 
soils  contain!  These  are  the  questions  which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
in  this  article. 

ASSIMILATION  OF  AMMONIA — TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  NITROGEN  OF 
HUMTTS   INTO  AMMONIA. 

According  to  the  work  of  Boussingault  and  Ville  it  would  appear 
that  nitrogen  is  not  assimilated  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  The  numerous 
experiments  of  Schattenmann  in  Alsace,  of  Kuhlmann  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nord,  and  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  at  Rothamst^d,  England,  have 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  ammonia  salts  as  fertilizers.  Recent 
observations  have  rendered  untenable  the  opinion,  based  on  the  ready 
assimilability  of  nitrates  and  the  rapid  nitrification  of  ammonia  in  the 
soil,  and  held  until  within  a  few  years  by  certain  agriculturists,  that 
plants  utilize  ammonia  only  after  its  oxidation  and  transformation  to 
nitrates.  Miintz,  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Paris,  has  demon- 
strated the  falsity  of  this  view.  He  grew  plants  in  a  soil  deprived  of 
nitrates  by  prolonged  leaching  and  freed  from  nitrifying  ferments  by 
the  action  of  heat.    He  also  took  special  precautions  to  prevent  the 
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iutroduction  of  these  fernieuts  during  the  course  of  the  experiment. 
The  plants  were  inclosed  in  glass  vessels,  and  the  air  supplied  to  them 
was  conducted  through  glycerin  in  order  to  remove  all  dust  which 
might  carry  in  the  nitrifying  germs.  Under  these  conditions  corn, 
beans,  barley,  horse  beans,  and  hemp  attained  a  normal  development 
in  a  soil  in  which  no  nitrates  were  present,  and  their  growth  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  ammonia  salts  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Br^al,  of  the  Laboratory  of  Vegetable  Physiology  of  the  Museum  of 
Paris,  has  recently  reported  a  very  simple  method  of  demonstrating 
the  assimilation  of  ammonia  salts.  He  took  from  a  meadow  a  tuft  of 
Poa  annua^  washed  the  roots  carefully,  and  placed  it  in  water  in  a  flask 
of  dark  glass  or  one  which  was  wrapped  with  paper  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  algae.  After  a  few  days  the  grass  developed 
new  white  roots,  which  were  covered  with  abundant  root  hairs.  The 
old  roots  were  cut  off  and  sufficient  mineral  matter  for  the  development 
of  the  roots  was  introduced  into  the  water  in  the  flask  along  with  a 
certain  amount  of  ammonia  salt.  At  the  beginning  the  solution  gave  a 
strong  reaction  with  Nessler's  reagent,  but  after  24  hours  this  reagent 
did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  ammonia.'  In  this  case  the  plant 
thrived  in  a  solution  containing  1  part  in  10,00<)  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ammonia  introduced  into  the  soil  is  readily 
transformed  into  nitrates,  it  may  be  maintained  that  these  experiments 
are  only  of  physiological  interest,  and  that  since  ammonia  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  soil  passes 
rapidly  to  the  state  of  nitrates,  the  question  of  principal  importance  is 
to  know  how  the  ammonia  is  produced.  The  subject  of  the  assimila- 
tion of  ammonia  compounds  assumes  greater  importance,  however, 
when  we  remember  that  nitrates  are  found  in  the  soil  of  neither  mead- 
ows nor  forests,  and  that  undoubtedly  plants  which  grow  on  these 
soils  derive  their  nitrogen  from  ammonia. 

Certain  of  the  decomx)osition  products  of  the  nitrogenous  substances 
of  the  soil  appear  to  have  a  composition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
amids.  Their  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  chemical  forces  at 
lOQo  O.  and  above  is  limited  by  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts,  as 
determined  by  the  laws  of  dissociation.*  In  the  soil  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures nitrogenous  materials  are  transformed  by  fermentation. 

For  the  investigation  of  this  subject  Miintz  and  Condon  prei)ai'ed  2 
lots  of  the  same  soil  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  One  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  other  was  heated  to  120^  C.  for 
several  hours  to  sterilize  it.  The  2  samples  were  exposed  to  the  air 
under  like  conditions,  after  having  the  ammonia  in  them  determined. 
After  42  hours  the  lot  which  had  not  been  heated  had  formed  18.1  parts 
])er  1,000  of  ammonia;  after  105  hours  the  quantity  had  increased  to  50.4 
parts;  while  during  the  same  period  the  amount  of  ammonia  remained 


»Ann.  Agron.,  19,  p.  279.  -A.  Hubert,  Aim.  Agron.,  15,  p.  355. 
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stationary  in  the  lot  of  soil  which  had  been  sterilized.^  It  should  be 
observed  here  that  the  ferments  which  bring  about  the  transformation 
of  nitrogenous  matter  into  ammonia  are  very  resistant,  and  that  if  they 
are  subjected  to  10(P  for  only  a  short  time  they  are  not  completely 
destroyed.  It  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  a  temperature  of  120^  for 
several  hours  in  order  to  completely  check  their  activity. 

Miintz  and  Condon  have  isolated  and  cultivated  several  of  the  micro- 
organisms of  the  soil  and  have  found  that  almost  all  of  them  possess 
the  property  of  forming  ammonia.  The  organisms  which  bring  about 
this  transformation  are  very  numerous  and  belong  to  widely  separated 
species,  being  found  not  only  among  the  molds  but  also  among  the 
bacilli  and  micrococci.  Ammoniacal  ferment  ation  is  not  due,  therefore, 
to  a  particular  species,  but  is  a  function  possessed  in  common  by  a  large 
number  of  species.  A  young  Belgian  agriculturist,  E.  Marchal,  has 
suggested  that  in  arable  soils  the  action  of  bacteria  is  predominant, 
while  in  humus  soils  of  an  acid  reaction,  such  as  those  of  meadows,  the 
formation  of  ammonia  is  due  iu  large  part  to  the  molds.' 

In  very  moist  soils  highly  charged  with  humus,  where  the  air  circu- 
lates with  difficulty;  ammonia  predominates  and  serves  as  plant  food, 
but  in  well  cultivated  soils  thoroughly  aerated  the  transformation  to 
nitric  nitrogen  is  very  rapid  and  complete.  The  different  phases  of  this 
transformation  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

i'-ormation  of  nitrates  in  the  soil — discovejby  op*  the  nitric 

ferment: 

It  was  held  for  a  long  time  that  nitrification  of  ammonia  was  due 
simply  to  chemical  action.  A  celebrated  experiment  by  the  well-known 
chemist  Kuhlmann  served  to  confirm  this  erroneous  view.  He  observed 
that  when  a  current  of  air  charged  with  ammonia  was  conducted  over 
spongy  platinum,  or  better,  platinum  black,  gently  heated,  the  ammonia 
was  burned,  its  hydrogen  forming  water  and  its  nitrogen  nitrous 
vapors. 

This  experiment  led.to  extravagant  generalizations.  It  was  held  that 
when  saltpeter  appeared  on  the  walls  of  stables  or  sheepfolds,  or  in 
the  soil  of  a  cave,  it  was  due  to  ammonia  which  had  been  burned  by 
oxygen  under  the  infiuence  of  a  porous  body  acting  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  platinum  black.  The  porous  body  to  which  was  attributed 
the  property  of  favoring  the  combustion  was  supposed  to  be  the 
rough  walls  or  the  soil.  This  view  was  held  until  18G2,  when  Pasteur 
observed  that  almost  all  slow  combustions  are  brought  about  by  micro- 
organisms. Alcohol,  for  example,  is  not  transformed  by  oxidation  into 
acetic  acid  in  the  process  of  vinegar-making  until  the  surface  of  the 
hqiud  to  be  acetified  is  covered  by  a  thin  veil  of  the  white  mold  (Myco- 
derma  aceti).    Should  not  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  and  its  transforma- 


•  Ann.  Agrou.,  19,  p.  209.  ^Anu.  Agron.,  19,  p.  506. 
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tion  into  nitric  acid  be  also  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  femientt 
Pasteur  urged  the  propriety  of  studying  nitrification  at  this  time. 

This  was  done  by  Boussingault  in  1873.*  In  order  to  investigate  the 
theory  of  Kuhhnann  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of 
aumionia  was  the  presence  of  air  and  a  porous  body,  Boussingault 
introduced  into  various  porous  materials,  such  as  sand,  chalk,  and  soil, 
readily  nitritiable  nitrogenous  substances,  kept  the  mixture  inoist  and 
well  aerated  in  order  to  favor  nitrification,  ami  after  a  certain  time  deter- 
mined the  nitrates  formed.  In  the  sand  and  the  chalk  the  nitrogenous 
materials  did  not  undergo  any  transformation.  In  the  soil,  on  the  con- 
trary, metamorphosis  was  rapid ;  *.  <?.,  nitrates  did  not  appear  in  the  first 
two  i)orous  substances,  but  were  abundant  in  the  last.  What,  therefore, 
did  tlie  soil  contain  which  was  lacking  in  the  sand  or  the  chalk  ?  Bous- 
singault did  not  attempt  to  find  out.  He  was  familiar,  however,  with 
the  opinions  of  Pasteur,  for  he  discussed  the  Influence  on  the  oxidation 
of  ammonia  of  microorganisms,  which  he  styled  *'  the  fungi  of  Pastenr." 

It  was  not  until  3  years  later  that  the  cause  of  this  special  action  of 
the  soil  was  discovered  by  Schlosing  and  Miintz  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  purification  of  sewage  water  by  filtration  through 
soil.  In  these  exi)eriments  large  cylinders,  2  meters  high,  filled  with 
soil,  received  the  sewage  under  treatment.  When  the  water  filtered 
slowly  through  the  soil  it  was  found  that  not  only  the  solid  materials 
which  were  in  suspension  were  removed,  but  also  that  the  dissolved 
substances  were  greatly  modified.  Although  the  original  solution  con- 
tmned  ammonia  salts  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  the  sewage,  the 
filtered  water  contained  no  ammonia,  but  was  charged  with  nitrates. 
This  observation  simply  confirmed  those  of  Boussingault  on  the  influ- 
ence of  soil  on  nitrification,  and  would  hardly  be  worth  describing  if  it 
had  not  been  the  first  step  toward  the  important  discovery  which  ha>s 
made  the  names  of  Schlosing  and  Miintz  illustrious. 

Some  time  before  this  Miintz  had  made  the  observation  that  <;hIo- 
reform  acts  on  all  animal  organisms,  and  especially  that  it  benumbs 
and  paralyzes  the  activity  of  ferments.  Profiting  by  this  interesting 
observation  Schir»sing  and  Miintz  introduced  into  a  cylinder  used  for 
filtering  sewage  water  a  certain  amount  of  chloroTorm,  and  afterwards 
examined  day  by  day  the  water  which  filtered  through  the  soil.  This 
water  was  limpid  from  the  first,  but  very  soon  the  nitrates  diminished 
and  finally  disappeared,  /.  ^.,  the  chloroform  completely  checked  nitri- 
fication. Since  chloroform  acts  only  on  living  beings,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  chloroforming  of  the  soil  caused  it  to  lose  its  nitiifying 
properties  nitrification  must  have  been  due,  as  Pasteur  maintained,  to 
a  true  fermentation.  It  is  possible  to  confirm  this  conclusion  by  other 
tests.  The  microorganisms  are  destroyed  by  temperatures  of  100  to 
120°  C.  In  other  words,  a  soil  loses  its  nitrifying  properties  when  it 
is  sterilized  or  has  all  living  organisms  in  it  destroyed.    If,  however, 


^  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  29,  ser.  4,  p.  186. 
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a  soil  sterilized  at  120^  is  inoculated  with  a  soil  which  has  not  been 
heated,  the  nitrifying  organisms  renew  their  activity  and  nitrates 
reappear. 

When  we  remember  that  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  soil  is  inert, 
and  that  generally  it  exercises  no  i)erceptible  effect  on  veget^ition,  and 
if  wo  recall,  on  the  contrary,  that  nitrates  possess  such  efficacy  that  the 
yield  obtained  in  a  sterile  soil  increases  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
nitrate  added,  we  can  understand  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of 
Schlosing  and  MUntz  and  the  new  ideas  which  it  suggests  to  agricul- 
turists, for  to  the  latter  henceforth  a  fertile  soil  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
essentially  a  culture  medium  for  nitric  ferments. 

The  existence  of  ferments  deduced  from  the  preceding  observations 
was  known  a  dozen  years  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the 
specific  organisms.  These  were  first  studied  by  an  eminent  Russian 
physiologist,  W.inogradsky.  After  numerous  experiments,  manifesting 
great  skill  and  i)atience,  Winogradsky  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
nitrous  ferment,  i.  e.,  the  living  organism  which  carries  forward  the 
oxidation  of  ammonia  1°.  Five  or  six  days  after  inoculating  a  liquid 
which  contained  per  liter  1  gm.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  gm.  of  phos- 
phate of  potash,  and  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia  without  any  organic 
matter,  Winogradsky  observed  a  slight  cloudiness  in  the  solution,  due 
to  somewhat  fusiform  oval  organisms,  moving  in  the  liquid  with  great 
activity.  This  activity,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  after  a 
short  time  the  organisms  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  and  cov- 
ered the  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  a  slimy  secretion. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Winogradsky  succeeded  in  growing 
the  nitromonas  in  a  medium  free  from  organic  matter  and  containing  no 
carbon  except  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
In  order  that  the  microorganisms  might  utilize  this  carbon  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  tissues  the  carbonic  acid  was  first  set  free  and  then  the 
carbon  separate<l  from  the  oxygen,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
exterior  energy.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  heat  generate<l  by  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia. 

Winogradsky  observed  further  that  the  transformation  of  ammonia 
into  nitric  acid  was  accomplished  in  two  successive  stages.  The  nitro- 
monas described  above  gave  only  nitrous  acid.  The  complete  oxida- 
tion of  nitrogen  was  due  to  another  organism  entirely  different  from 
the  nitromonas.  Tlie  organism  which  transforms  the  nitrous  acid  to 
nitric  acid  is  a  small  irregular  angular  rod,  whicli  exercises  the  special 
fiinction  of  superoxidation  but  is  entirely  incapable  of  oxidizing 
ammonia.  Tliis  is  a  i)ortion  of  the  work  of  the  highest  interest.* 
When  nitrates  appear  in  a  cnlfure  medium  the  medium  contains  two 
different  microorganisms — the  nitromonas,  which  transforms  ammonia, 
into  nitrous  acid,  and  the  small  rods,  which  transform  nitrous  acid 
into  nitric  acid. 

'  Ann.  Inst.  PnstcMir,  4  (1890),  pp.  213,  257,  760 ;  5  (1«U),  pp.  92, 577  (E.  S,  R.,  2,  p.  751} 
3,  p.  551)  J  al8o  Compt.  Koud.,  113  (1891),  pp.  89-92  (E.  S.  R.,  ^,]^mh  ^^^^ ic 
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CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO  THE   PRODUCTION   OF   NITRATES  IN  THE 

SOIL. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  conditions: 

Aeration, — Manifestly  nitrification  is  an  oxidation  and,  therefore, 
requires  that  the  soil  should  be  uniformly  aerated.  If  soil  is  placed  in 
a  closed  flask  provided  with  a  tube  for  drawing  off  the  gas  produced, 
it  will  be  observed  after  a  certain  time  that  the  gas  contains  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  and  that  the  nitrates  in  the  soil  have  disappeared 
(Schlosing).  Maquenne  and  the  author  have  observed  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  nitrates  in  a  nonaerated  soil  is  due  to  an  anaerobic  ferment, 
which  has  been  determined  by  Gayon  and  Dupetit.  They  observed, 
further,  that  the  evolution  of  nitrogen,  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
nitrates,  was  accompanied  by  formation  of  protoxid  of  nitrogen. 

Humidity. — Schlosing  observed  more  than  25  years  ago  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrates  formed  in  a  soil  increases  with  the  humidity  when 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  wet  the  soil  and  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of 
the  air.  A  kilogram  of  soil  which  contains  9.3  per  cent  humidity  pro- 
duced in  a  month  157  mg.  of  nitric  acid,  and  470  mg.  during  the  same 
time  when  the  amount  of  moisture  was  20  per  cent. 

Temperature. — Nitrification  almost  ceases  at  5°  C,  and  it  begins  very, 
slowly  in  soils  which  have  been  frozen. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1893,  the  author  collected  from  experi- 
mental plats  in  the  garden  of  the  Museum  of  Paris  samples  of  soil 
which  were  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  to  thaw  them.  These  were  pul- 
verized and  sifted,  and  then  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  labora- 
tory, which  rose  to  15^  during  the  day,  but  fell  to  5  or  G^  during  the 
night.  Nitrification  was  so  slow  that  3  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  only  47  to  60  mg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  kilogram  was 
found,  while  only  14  days  after  the  commencement  of  similar  experi- 
ments on  soils  collected  at  the  end  of  March  137  mg.  of  nitric  nitrogen 
per  kilogram  was  found  in  samples  which  were  kept  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  175  mg.  in  those  maintained  at  30°  C. 

According  to  Schlosing,  the  temperature  most  favorable  to  nitrifica- 
tion is.about  350  C.    At  55°  the  activity  of  the  ferments  is  checked. 

The  presence  of  a  salifiable  base, — Boussingault  long  ago  observed 
that  forest  soils  do  notcontain  nitrates,  and  recently  Brt^al  has  verified 
this  observation  by  a  very  rapid  and  exact  method.  He  placed  in 
dishes  filled  with  the  soil  to  be  examined  small  strips  of  filter  paper, 
the  lower  ends  of  which  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  dishes  and  the 
upper  ends  extended  above  the  soil.  Sufficient  water  was  added  to 
make  the  soil  moist.  The  water  rose  by  capillarity  in  the  strips  of 
paper,  drawing  up  any  nitrates  that  might  be  present.  After  a  few 
days  he  cut  off  the  points  of  the  strips  and  tested  for  nitrates  in  them 
by  means  of  sulphate  of  dii)henylamine,  which,  in  presence  of  these 
salts,  gives  an  intensely  dark-blue  coloration.  The  failure  to  obtain 
this  colpratiou  mad^  it  certain  that  tbe  soil  contained  np  nitrates, 
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The  abseiice  of  uitrates  is  due  to  the  acid  reaction  of  a  soil  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  vegetable  matter.  The  nitric  ferment  does  not  act  in 
an  acid  medium,  and  this  explains  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
use  of  calcareous  manures.  Miintz  and  Girard  applied  to  a  recently 
cleared  soil  of  Brittany  of  an  acid  reaction  dried  blood,  horn  meal,  or 
guano,  but  observed  no  formation  of  nitrates  until  the  soils  were 
marled. 

It  should  be  observe<l  in  this  connection  that  while  it-is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  acidity  an  excess  of  soluble  base  is  also  injurious.  The 
deleterious  iufluence  of  caustic  lime  on  nitrification  was  noted  many 
years  ago  by  Boussingault.  The  alkalinity  of  limewater,  according  to 
AVarington,  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  check  the  production  of 
nitric  acid.  Heavy  liming  of  soil,  therefore,  suspends  nitrification 
until  the  lime  is  converted  into  carbonate,  but  the  final  results  will  be 
favorable  if  the  original  soil  is  deficient  in  lime. 

It  is  true  that  nitrification  u)ay  go  on  in  soil  deficient  in  lime,  but  when 
the  drainage  water  of  such  soils  is  examined  it  is  found  that  the  nitric 
acid  is  combined  with  potash  and  magnesia.  Moreover,  the  application 
of  carbonate  of  lime  to  such  soils  is  very  beneficial  and  increases  the 
production  of  nitrates. 

A  soil  from  Gua<l^loupe  gave  194  mg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  liter 
without  application,  353  mg.  when  it  received  5.gm.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  348  mg.  when  only  2  gm.  of  carbonate  of  lime  was 
added.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of  lime 
exercised  as  marked  an  efifect  on  nitrification  as  a  very  strong  applica- 
tion of  rejwlily  nitrifiable  material,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Presence  of  nitrie/ermentx, — These  appear  to  be  very  widely  distrib- 
uted. Miintz  and  Aubin  have  observed  their  presence  not  only  in  all 
cultivated  soils  which  they  have  examined,  but  also  in  those  of  deserts 
and  in  those  at  high  altitudes,  such  as  the  summit  of  Picdu-Midi. 
Warington,  who  has  studied  the  dissemination  of  the  nitric  ferment 
with  much  care,^  found  it  abundant  at  the  surface  of  all  fertile  soils, 
but  more  rare  in  samples  taken  from  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil.  In 
a  test  commenced  on  November  17,  188;^,  no  nitrifying  organisms  were 
found  below  0.9  meter  of  the  surface.  In  another  test  made  on  April 
5,  1884,  the  organisms  were  abundant  at  a  depth  of  0.225  meter,  but 
were  not  encountered  at  a  depth  of  0.375  meter.  In  brief,  Warington, 
in  4  observations,  made  at  depths  of  50,  75,  and  150  mm.  below  the 
surface,  and  in  4  ex]>eriments  with  culture  solutions  inoculated  with  a 
soil  taken  at  a  depth  of  225  mm.,  invariably  found  a  formation  of 
nitrates.  With  the  soil  below  225  mm.  the  results  were  irregular,  and 
indicated  that  in  clay  soils  the  nitrifying  organisms  are  not  distributed 
to  a  greater  depth  than  225  mm.  below  the  surface.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  may  be  encountered  at  a  much  greater  depth  in 
ihannels  formed  by  roots;  and  without  doubt  in  sandy  soils  they  go 

luch  deeper  than  in  clay  soils.  ^ 

» Jour.  Chem.  Soo.  London,  45  (1886)  j  abi.  In  Ann.  Agron.,  11,  p.  497^^S '^ 
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Koch'  observed  iu  the  soils  which  he  examined  that  microorganisms 
rax)idly  decreased  iu  number  as  the  depth  at  which  the  samples  were 
taken  increased. 

Nitrifiahle  organic  substances. — It  will  be  readily  understood  a  priori 
that  all  the  nitrogenous  substances  which  the  soil  contains  naturally, 
or  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  fertilizers,  are  not  acted  ' 
upon  by  nitrifying  ferments  with  equal  readiness.  In  soils  cultivated 
without  fertilizers  the  nitrifying  material  is  humus,  which,  on  account 
of  the  resistance  it  presents  to  the  action  of  ferments,  is  abundant  in 
certain  soils  and  present  in  all,  since  no  soil  bearing  vegetation  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  nitrogenous  matter.  This  resistance  to  nitrifica- 
tion, however,  is  not  absolute,  and  it  is  interesting  to  study  to  .what 
extent  the  microorganisms  overcome  it.  During,  recent  years  the 
author  has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  investigation  of  the 
formation  of  nitrates  in  soils  from  different  sources  and  in  different 
states  of  fertility,*  and  since  barnyard  manure  is  to-day  more  largely 
employed  than  any  other  fertilizer  in  the  majority  of  farm  operations, 
the  author  has  also  investigated  to  what-extent  the  nitrogenous  matter 
supplied  by  it  to  the  soil  is  transformed  into  the  highly  assimilable 
nitrates. 

Nitrates  readily  filter  tlirough  the  soil,  and  are  so  completely  removed 
in  the  drainage  that  a  study  of  the  drainage  water  affords  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  activity  of  nitrification  in  a  soil.  The  leaching  of  a 
soil  by  rain  water  is  by  no  means  as  complete  as  that  obtained  in  the 
laboratory  on  small  quantities  of  soil.  Nevertheless,  analysis  of  the 
drainage  water  of  soil  without  vegetation  carried  on  throughout  the 
year  shows  such  ^niall  quantities  of  nitrates  during  winter  that  it 
appears  certain  that  the  rain  water  removes  practically  all  the  nitrates 
formed  during  the  more  favorable  seasons.  Furthermore,  by  allowing 
the  experimental  soils  to  be-exposed  to  rain,  sun,  and  cold,  and  collect- 
ing the  water  which  passes  through,  we  undoubtedly  obtain  more  precise 
information  regarding  nitrification  in  soils  in  place  than-cau  be  procured 
by  studies  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  by  examining  the  drainage  water 
thus  obtained  that  the  author  has  studied  nitrification  in  arable  soils. 

STUDY    OF   DRAINACSE   WATEKS — METHODS   OF   RESEAKCH. 

In  these  investigations  2  methods  were  followed.  At  first  pots  were 
used,  but  afterwards  these  were  discarded  for  vegetation  boxes.  The 
first  were  large,  slightly  conical  pots,  of  glazed  earthenware,  standing 
on  iron  tripods.  The  holes  in  the  bottom  were  fitted  with  tubes, 
through  which  the  drainage  water  i)assed  into  large  flasks  placed  beneath 
to  receive  it.  Before  filling  with  soil  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  were  covered 
with  a  layer  of  gravel  to  facilitate  drainage  and  prevent  clogging  of 


'  Jahresber.  Agr.  Chem.,  81,  p.  69. 

^  These  researches  have  been  published  m  Adii.  Agroii.,  14^20. 
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the  tube.  At  tlie  beginning  pots  were  used  wliich  contained  only  30  kg. 
of  soil^  but  these  were  soon  replaced  by  others  which  held  over  50  kg. 
In  most  cfises  these  i)ots  were  arranged  in  a  trench,  and  protected  from 
direct  radiation.  Despite  this  precaution  the  soils  were  warmer  and 
drier  than  those  in  i)lace.  Although  the  elevation  of  temperature 
favored  nitrification  and  the  drying  impeded  it.  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  these  two  opposite  forces  exactly  counterbalanced  each  other,  but 
it  may  be  assumed. that  the  results  found  did  not  vary  much  from  those 
which  would  be  found  in  soil  in  place  in  a  climate  warmer  and  a  little 
drier  than  that  of  Paris. 

This  method  of  investigation  has  the  advantages  of  requiring  little 
space  for  installation,  and  of  allowing  almost  indefiTiite  multiplication 
of  pots,  with  a  large  variety  of  soils;  but  while  i>ots  containing  50  kg. 
of  soil  gave  good  average  yields  of  small  plants,  such  as  rye  grass, 
clover,  and  even  vetches,  the  larger  plants — beets,  wheat,  and  oats— did 
not  thrive  well  in  them.  There  was  not  sufficient  room  for  the  growth 
of  roots.  To  overcome  this  objection  vegetation  boxes  were  devised 
which  held  as  high  Jis  5  tons  of  soil. 

The  first  investigations  to  which  attention  will  be  called  were  made 
in  pots,  the  last  exclusively  in  the  vegetation  cases,  which  will  be 
described  when  the  results  obtained  in  them  are  discussed. 

COMPOSITION   OF   THE   DRAINAGE   WATERS   OF  MANUEED  AND 
UNMANITRED   SOILS. 

The  soils  on  which  experiments  were  made  were  obtained  from  4 
different  localities:  From  the  experimental  field  of  Grignon  (Seine-et- 
Oise)  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  from  Wardrecques  on  the  boundary 
between  Pas-deCalais  and  Xord;  from  Marmilhat  and  Palbost  (Puy- 
de-D6me)  in  central  France;  and  from.  Blaringhem  in  the  Department 
of  Nord. 

The  soil  of  the  experimental  grounds  of  Grignon  is  light,  permeable, 
and  sandy,  and  suffers  more  from  drought  than  from  excessive  moisture. 
It  rests  on  coarse,  rotten  limestone,  and  is  not  drained,  because  it  does 
not  need  draining.  The  proportion  of  total  nitrogen  in  this  soil  varies 
from  1.5  to  2  i>arts  per  1,000.  The  soil  of  Wardrecques  (Pas-de-Calais) 
is  stronger  than  that  of  Grignon,  being  of  excellent  quality,  but  rests 
on  impermeable  clay,  and  is  much  benefited  by  being  drained.  In 
favorable  seasons  it.  yields  enormous  crops  of  wheat.  Its  proportion  of 
nitrogen  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Grignon  soil.  The  soils  of  Marmilhat 
and  Palbost  are  more  clayey,  and  do  not  attain  their  full  value  until 
they  are.drained.  They  are  also  poor  in  nitrogen.  They  were  collected 
in  the  plain  known  as  the  Limagne,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne.  They  are  very  rich  in  organic  matter,  have 
a  characteristic  black  color,  and  generally  contain  over  2  parts  per 
1,000  of  nitrogen. 
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The  quantities  of  diainaj»:e  water  obtained  from  these  soils,  manured 
and  unmanured,  calculated  to  millimeters,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Drainage  water  froni  manured  and  unmanured  soils  without  vegetation,  March,  1891,  to 

March,  1892, 


Kind  of  soil. 


Experimental  field  of  frrifrnon 
Wardreffpii-ft  (Pa8-de-Ciilai8). . 

MnruiiUiat  (Puv-de-D6nie) 

Palbost  (Pii V  de-minc) 


Manured.  <  Unmanured. 


Mm. 
315.3 
259.  (i 
332.7 
240.  U 


Mm. 
271. Z 
251.3 
327.7 
373.0 


Difference. 


Mm. 
+38.0 
+  8.3 
+  5.0 
-33.8 


The  variations,  favoring  the  manured  soil  in  one  case  as  much  as 
they  do  the  unmanured  soil  in  another,  indicate  that  the  addition  of 
barnyard  manure  did  not  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  fhe  power 
of  the  soils  to  retain  water. 

The  unmanured  soils  gave,  from  March,  1891,  to  March,  1892,  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  nitric  nitrogen. 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  drainage  water, 
Grignon :  Kg.  per  hectare. 

A  without  niaDiire ;  in  grass  since  1879 78. 52 

B  cultivated ;  well  nianurecl 115. 95 

C  cultivated ;  without  manure  since  1875 74. 70 

Wardrecques 73. 80 

Blariu^liem 112. 60 

Mannilhat 62.06 

Palbost 63.44 

These  figfures  are  much  higher  than  those  obtained  at  Rothamsted. 
Warington  found,  in  1877  to  188C,  44  kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  hectare, 
annually,  while  our  soils  have  furnished  on  an  average  83.01  kg. 
We  x>oint  out  below  the  probable  cause  of  this  divergence.  If  the 
preceding  figures  are  carefnlly  compared  it  will  be  seen  that  light  soils, 
such  as  that  of  Grignon,  enriched  by  previous  manuring,  give  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  nitrates  than  similar  soils  remaining  for  a  long 
time  without  fertilizers.  It  will  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  recent  manuring  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil 
In  plat  0,  which  had  remained  without  fertilizers  since  1875,  still  fur- 
nished considerable  quantities  of  nitrates,  a  little  more  than  that 
observed  in  Wardrecques  and  Liroagne  soils,  but  api)reciably  less  than 
that  found  in  the  Blaringhem  soil.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  extent 
of  nitriflcation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure,  the  surface  area  of  the  soil 
represented  in  two  of  the  above  experiments,  one  without  manure  and 
the  other  with  1  .kg.  of  good  barnyard  manure,  was  determined,  and 
from  this  the  amount  of  barnyard  manure  applied  i)er  hectare  was  cal- 
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culated.  This  was  fouud  to  be  the  very  heavy  application  of  60,000  kg. 
per  hectare.  Both  manured  and  unmanui*ed  soils  were  exi>osed  to  the 
rainfall  dnring  an  entire  year,  March,  1891,  to  March,  1892,  and  the 
drainage  water  was  collected  and  analyzed.  The  i^esults  in  kilograms 
per  hectare  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Nitric  nitrofffn  in  the  drainage  water  during  different  aeaeonSf  March,  1891,  to  March,  189S, . 


Soil. 

Spring.    Summer. 

Kg.            Kg. 
78. 88          .'{§.  84 
30.42  ,        15.84 

Autumn. 
47.00 

Winter. 

2f.30 
16.00 

>rbole 
year. 

(triirnon- 

\f nniirod             .               .   ... 

108.88 

I7niiij|niire<l    ...--      - 

115.05 

DifftTence... 

42.46          24.00 

11.  »4 

4.61 

82.01 

Wardrecques : 

48.48  i        20.46 
17.10'        13.44 

42.10 
27.66 

10.44 
15.60 

130  48 

Unroanured 

73.80 

Difference . 

Marmilhat : 

Manured  — 
Un manured  . 


Difference . 

PalbORt 

Manured  .... 
Fn manured  . 


Differt*nce . 


44. 52 

15.84 


14.44 


3.86 


66.68 


22.92  I 
16.80  I 


34.20 : 

17.28  , 


19.02  !     1^1.56 
12.14  j      62.06 


28.68  I 


36.06 
i:{.08 


6.12 


•  I        23.88 


15  96 
18.18 


16. 02  ! 


36.42 
21  14 


17  10 
11.04 


50.50 


106.44 
64.34 


-2.22    ; 


I 


15.28 


6. 16        42. 10 


The  preceding  figures  are  very  high.  As  already  stated,  they  greatly 
exceed  those  given  by  Lawes,  (xilhert,  and  Waringtoii  for  the  drainage 
water  of  soils  witliout  vegetation. 

If  we  compare  the  figures  in  the  last  column  we  find  that  the  manure 
has  nitrified  at  very  different  rates  in  the  different  soils.  In  the  very 
permeable  light  soil  of  (irignon  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  nitrified, 
in  both  the  manured  and  unraanured  soil,  was  much  higher  than  that 
in  the  strong  soil  of  Wardrec(]ues,  or  in  the  soils  of  the  Limagne.   • 

We  observe,  also,  that  the  nitrification  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
the  manure  was  more  rapid  in  the  spring  than  in  summer,  autumn,  or 
winter.  This  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nitric  ferments 
act  first  on  the  ammonia  of  the  manure,  which  is  much  more  readily 
nitrifiable  than  the  organic  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Never- 
theless in  all  cases  soils  containing  residues  of  previous  manunng  have 
manifested  more  active  nitrification,  as  measured  by  the  total  quantity 
of  nitric  nitrogen  obtained,  than  those  which  had  not  been  manured. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  nitrification  has  been  very  active,  the 
manuring  copious,  and  the  figures  obtained  have  been  much  higher 
than  those  yielded  by  soils  in  place.  They  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
the  T^aximum  of  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  which  will  be 
transformed  into  assimilable  nitrates  during  the  first  year.    If  we  corn- 
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pare  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  form  of  manure  and  the 
amount  nitrified  we  have  the  following  very  instructive  table: 

Quantiiiea  of  nitric  nitrogen  found  in  the  drainage  water  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
calculated  to  200  parts  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  form  of  manure. 


Sou. 

Spring. 

Summon 
7.66 

2.ai 

2.64 
0.10 

Aatnmn. 

'3!  94 
4.81 
5.64 
5.12 

Winter. 

Whole 
year. 

Oriff  noil        ....•...«■■..••.•«•«■•••■•••••■••■••••••• 

Kg. 
14. 15 
10.46 
9.56 
7.96 

Kq. 
1.55 

'tU 

Wiir<lrecQ  nea 

1.24         18.85 

Mnriii  i  I  hnt 

2. 59         20. 43 

PallKHt      .                              

2. 05         15. 13 

Average 

10.53 

3.01 

4.87 

1.86 

20.43 

On  an  average  one  fifth  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  was  changed  to 
the  form  of  nitric  nitrogen  during  the  year  and  either  utilized  by  the 
crops  or  lost.  Of  this  total  quantity  10  per  cent  was  found  in  the 
drainage  water  in  the  spring,  5  per  cent  in  autumn,  and  only  3  per  cent 
in  summer. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  soils  in  place,  manured  like  the  preceding, 
furnish  a  proportion  of  nitrates  as  high  as  those  obtained  in  these 
experiments,  we  find  that  the  amounts  thus  furnished  are  still  insufii- 
cient  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  high  yields  farmers  are  obliged  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda. 

A  good  crop  of  beets  requires  about  100  kg.  of  assimilable  nitrogen 
I>er  hectare.  All  of  the  manured  soils  examined  gave  more  than  100 
kg.  of  nitrogen,  and  nitrification  was  sufficiently  active  at  the  beginning, 
as  we  have  observed,  to  sustain  a  vigorous  growth  of  beets.  It  must 
be  observed  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  beets  were  seeded  in 
April  or  May  and  attained  full  growth  about  the  time  of  tlie  heavy 
rains  of  autumn,  so  that  o<ily  the  nitrates  formed  during  the  spring  and 
summer  were  utilized.  Calculating  the  amounts  thus  obtained  we  have 
the  following  figures: 

Nitratea  available  to  a  crop  of  beets  during  spring  and  summer. 

Kg.  per  hectare. 

Grijnion  soil  (raaniired) 1 18. 72 

Wardrecqiies  Cmaunred) 68.  94 

Marmi]hut  (miiniired) 67. 44 

Palbost  (manured) 52.92 

Although  these  soils  were  surrounded  by  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  nitrification  in  them  was  undoubtedly  much  more  active  than 
in  soils  in  place,  w^e  find  that  three  (mt  of  the  four  did  not  furnish,  during 
the  period  of  growth,  the  amount  of  nitrates  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  crop  of  beets. 

This  is  a  singular  situation  and  merits  careful  consideration.  The 
soils  used  in  these  e.^periments  contained  from  1.5  to  2  parts  per  1,000 
of  nitrogen,  or  per  hectare  of  4,000  tons  from  0,000  to  8,000  kg.  of  nitro- 
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gen,  to  which  has  been  added  60  tons  of  manure  per  hectare,  furnishing 
300  kg.  more  of  nitrogen,  and  yet  they  do  not  supply  enough  nitrates 
to  support  a  full  crop  of  beets;  but  we  are  obliged  to  send  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  get  nitrate  of  soda  to  reinforce  the  already 
considerable  supply  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soils. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  in  cultivated  soils  enormous  reserves  of 
nitrogen  in  insoluble  combinations.  We  know  to-day  that  this  nitrogen 
is  transformed  to  an  assimilable  condition  by  microorganisms  which 
have  been  isolated  and  studied  and  whose  requirements  and  conditions 
of  existence  are  understood. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  so  increase  the  activity  of  these  organisms  that 
they  will  supply  the  nitric  nitrogen  required  by  our  crops!  This  is  the 
problem  which  we  should  attempt  to  solve. 
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Methods  of  fertilizer  analysis  proposed  by  the  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  1894 

{CheiH.  Ztg.^  18  {1894),  No.  69 j  pp.  13J2J2,  1323).— Analysis  of  nitrate  of 
soda. — Direct  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Schlosiug-Grandeau 
method,  or  by  some  other  quick,  inexpensive,  and  sufficiently  .accurate 
method  is  recommended.  The  statement  of  the  amount  of  sodium 
nitrate  present  should  be  based  on  a  complete  analysis,  and  the  chemist 
should  determine  whether  low  contents  of  sodium  nitrate  are  due  to 
adulteration  or  to  salts  which  naturally  occur  in. commercial  nitrate  of 
soda. 

Determination  of  phosphoric  a^id  in  general. — Small  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  should  be  determined  by  the  molybdic  method.  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  *'citro-mechanical"  (citric  acjd)  method  may  be 
em])loyed. 

Determination  of  water-soluble  and  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid. — 
This  subject  was  referred  to  an  international  commission  for  further 
study,  but  Ct.  Masson  proposed  the  following  methods:  For  determin- 
ing simply  tlvB  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates  5  gm.  of 
superphosphate  is  rubbed  up  in  a  glass  mortar,  first  without  moistening 
and  then  with  50  to  60  cc.  of  water.  After  standing  a  few  minutes  the 
solution  is  decanted  through  a  filter.  This  operation  is  repeated  twice. 
The  residue  is  then  brought  upon  the  filter  and  washed  until  the  wash- 
ings amount  to  nearly  ^  liter.  A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added  and  the  flask  filled  to  the  mark  (250cc.t).  Fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  30  cc.  of  ammonium  citrate 
(Petermann's  formula')  and  10  cc.  of  ammonia,  and  30  cc.  of  magnesia 
mixture  is  added  drop  by  drop  with  continuous  stirring. 

For  determining  both  water-soluble  and  citrate- soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  same  sample  the  following  method  is  given:  Of  superphos- 
phates containing  over  18  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  precipi- 
tated phosphates  1  gm.  is  taken  for  analysis,  of  ordinary  superphos- 
phates 2  gm.,  and  of  mixed  fertilizers  4  gm.    The  material  is  treated  as 


*  Five  hundred  grama  of  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  ammonia  (0.92 
sp.  gr.)  to  a  neutral  reaction.  The  specitic  gravity  is  brought  to  1.09  at  15'^  C.  and 
60  cc.  of  ammonia  (0.92  sp.  gr.)  added. 
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described  above,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  precipitation  of  gyp6ttm 
on  the  filter  wlien  examining  superpbospbated.  Tlie  residue  on  the 
filter  is  washed  until  the  filtrate  amounts  to  at  least  200  cc.  The  filter 
with  its  contents  is  then  brought  into  a  250  cc.  flask  containing  100  cc. 
of  Vetermann's  alkaline  ammonium  citrate,  thoroughly  shaken,  allowed 
to  stand  for  15  hours  in  the  cold,  and  then  digested  for  1  hour  in  a 
water  bath  at  40^  C.  A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to 
the  water  solution  and  the  flask  filled  to  the  mark  (250  cc.  T).  After 
cooling,  the  flask  containing  the  citrate  solution  is  also  filled  to  the 
mark.  The  solution  is  passed  through  a  filter  and  50  cc.  measured  out 
into  a  beaker,  with  a  pipette  for  the  determination.  An  equal  amount 
of  the  water  solution  is  measured  out  in  the  same  way.  Both  beakers 
are  then  placed  in  a  mechanical  stirrer  and  35  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture, 
drop  by  drop,  and  10  cc.  of  ammonia  are  added.  The  stirring  is  con- 
tinued for  25  minutes.  When  the  precipitates  have  settled  the  solu- 
tions are  filtered  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  2.5  per  cent 
ammonia  until  free  from  chlorids,  ignited  first  over  a  simple  burner, 
then  over  a  blast  lamp,  and  weighed. 

Determination  of  the  relniive  assimHahility  of  crude  phosphates. — ^The 
Congress  requested  the  experiment  stations  to  study  this  subject. 

Determinatian  of  iron  and  alumina  in  crude  phosphates. — The  Congress 
urred  the  use  of  a  uniform  method  and  adopted  that  of  Crispo,  which 
has  given  concordant  results.  This  method  is  carried  out  as  follows: 
Five  grams  of  phosphate  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  (40  cc.  of  HCl  of  1.1 
sp.  gr.  and  10  cc.  of  HNOa  of  1.2  sp.  gr.)  and  the  solution  made  up  to 
500  cc.  To  50  cc.  of  this  solution  2  cc.  of  ammonia  (0.96  sp.  gr.)  is  added 
(leaving  the  solution  still  acid)  and  finally  50  cc.  of  lialf  saturated 
ammonium  chlorid.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  and  if  it  becomes 
cloudy  it  is  cleared  up  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  T^n  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  ammonium  acetate  solution  (1.106  sp.gr.)  is  now  added,  the 
solution  boiled  2  or  3  minutes,  cooled,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate 
thus  obtained  is  washed  twice  with  dilute  ammonium  chlorid  solution 
(y^o),  dissolved  in  2  cc,  nitric  acid,  and  the  filter  washed  out  with  hot 
water.  The  phosi>horic  ficid  is  precipitated  with  about  40  cc.  of 
molybdic  solution,  tlie  solution  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  3  or 
4  times  with  1  per  cent  nitric  acid.  Fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  half 
saturated  ammonium  chlorid  solution  and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia 
are  added  to  the  filtrate,  the  solution  is  heated  a  few  minutes  and 
filtered,  and  the  precii)itate  washed  3  or  4  times  with  hot  water.  Tlie 
precipitate  is  again  dissolved  in  2  cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  the  filter  washed 
out  with  hot  water.  To  the  solution  thus  obtained  50  cc.  of  ammonium 
chlorid  solution  and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  are  again  added  with 
heating.  The  precii)itate  is  collected  on  a  filter  washed  with  hot  water, 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrogen  deriva- 
tives in  the  wet  "way,  M.  Kruger  (Ber,  dent  chem.  Ges.^  27  (1894) 
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So.  12^  pp.  1633-I635).^ln  the  method  proposed  0.2  to  0.3  gin.  of  sub- 
stance is  placed  in  a  ila«k  with  20  cc.  of  water  (or  in  case  of  difficultly 
soluble  substances  20  cc.  of  alcohol),  10  cc.  of  a  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  tin  chlorid  containing  150  gm.  of  tin  per  liter,  and  1.5  gm. 
of  tin  dust.  The  mixture  is  heated  over  a  small  flame  until  the  tin  is 
dissolved  and  the  solution  is  perfectly  colorless. 

After  cooling,  20  cc.  of  concentrated  siilphuric  acid  is  carefully  added. 
If  alcohol  is  used,  this  should  be  completely  reduced  before  sulphuric 
a«id  is  added. 

The  solution  is  digested  until  copious  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  appear, 
and  after  cooling  the  amid  compounds  are  oxidized  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  more  than  the  calculated  amount  of  potiissium  bichromate.  In 
the  case  of  nitrates  the  use  of  bichromate  is,  of  course,  unnecessary. 

The  remaining  operations  are  carried  out  as  usual.  The  results  of 
determinations  of  nitrogen  in  potassium  nitrate  and  a  number  of  nitro- 
gen derivatives  are  reported,  showing  a  close  agreement  with  the  cal- 
culated percentages. 

Volumetric  determination  of  nitric  acid,  D.  Monnieb  and  H. 
AiTRiOL  {Arch,  Set.  Phys,  Nat.  Gendre,  31,  p.  352;  abs.  in  Buh  Soc, 
Chim.  Paris,  11-12  (1894),  No.  18  and  19,  p.  988).— The  apparatus 
devised  for  the  determination  of  free  or  combined  nitric  acid  in  water 
is  described.  The  method  suggested  is  based  on  the  reduction  of 
nitrates  in  an  acid  solution  by  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  by  sodium 
amalgam.  About  half  a  liter  of  the  water  to  be  analyzed  is  evaporated, 
and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  evolved  by  a  given  weight  of  the  amal- 
gam as  compared  with  the  volume  evolved  by  the  same  amount  of 
amalgam  in  pure  water  is  measured.  The  difi'erence  is  taken  to  cor- 
respond to  the  hydrogen  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitrates. 

The  volumetric  determination  of  water-soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  superphosphate^  by  Kalmann  and  Meissels'  method,  C. 
Glaser  {Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {189i),  No.80,  pp.  lo33,  f5.5?i).— Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  A.  Emmerling^  proposed  several  years  ago  a 
method  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  involved  in  the  Kalmann 
and  Meissels-  method.  A  few  possible  sources  of  error  are  pointed 
out  and  a  substitute  for  Kalmann  and  Meissels'  method  is  proposed,  in 
which  the  principal  modifications.  <are  the  carrying  out  of  both  titra- 
tions (with  methyl  orange  and  phenolphtlialein)  in  the  same  aliquot 
part  of  the  solution  and  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  perfectly  neutral 
calcium  chlorid  solution  before  the  titration  with  phenolphthalein  is 
undertaken. 

In  calculating  the  results  each  cubic  centimeter  of  tenth-normal 
soda  solution  used  in  the  first  titration  is  taken  to  correspond  to  7.1 
mg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  In  the  second  titration  to  3.55  mg.  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 


«  Lauchv.  Vers.  Stat.,  1886,  p.  429. 

«  Chem.  ZtK.,  18  (1894),  No.  54,  Repert.,  p.  180. 
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Comparative  tests  of  this  method  and  of  the  gravimetric  method  on 
20  samples  gave  the  following  average  results:  Volumetric  method, 
21.36  percent;  gravimetric  method,  21.26  percent.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  apply  this  method  to  the  determination  of  total  phosphoric 
acid.  While  the  average  results  agree  closely  with  those  obtained  by 
the  gravimetric  method,  individual  results  are  somewhat  irregular,  and 
in  -other*  respects  the  method  appeared  to  possess  no  advantages  over 
the  usual  methods. 

Determination  of  the  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas 
slag  and  mitreated  phosphates,  P.  Wagner  {Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894), 
No.  61 J  pp.  1153,  1154;  abs.  in  Analyst,  1894,  Sept.,  pp.  205,  206).— On 
account  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  results  of  field  experiments  with 
different  samples  of  slag,  the  author  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a 
guaranty  of  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Two  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  ammonium  citrate 
solution  are  proposed.  In  the  first,  which  is  considered  the  more 
accurate,  the  basicity  of  the  slag  is  determined  and  neutralized  with 
citric  acid  previous  to  treatment  with  citrate  solution. 

The  basicity  is  determined  as  follows: 

"  Five  grams  of  tlie  slag  is  introduced  into  a  500  cc.  flask,  which  is  then  fiUed  up 
to  the  mark  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  citric  <acid  and  shakeu  for  half  an  hoar 
In  a  jigger;  50  cc.  of  the  filtered  liquid  is  then  titrated  with  a  one  fourth  normal 
soda  solution,  phenolphthalein  being  the  indicator. 

"  For  the  actual  analysis,  5  gm.  of  the  sample  is  p1ace<l  in  a  500  cc.  flask  with  200  cc. 
of  water,  and  there  are  successively  added  (1)  the  quantity  of  5  per  ceut  citric  acid 
solution  previously  found  to  be  necessary  to  neutralize  the  slag,  (2)  200  cc  of  acid 
ammonium  citrate  solution  (see  below),  and  (3)  water  to  the  mark.  The  mixture  is 
shaken  in  a  jigger  for  half  an  hour  and  Altered;  to  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  100  cc.  of 
molybdio  solution  (see  below)  is  added;  the  liquid  is  heated  to  80^  C,  and  after 
cooling  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  treated  as  usual. 

''The  ammonium  citrate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  160  gm.  of  citric  acid  and 
ammonia,  equivalent  to  28  gm.  of  nitrogen,  in  a  lifer  of  water.  The  molybdic  solu- 
tion isT^repared  by  dissolving  125  gra.  of  molybdic  acid  in  a  slight  excess  of  2  5  per 
cent  ammonia  solution,  adding  400  gm.  of  ammonium  nitrate,  diluting  to  1  liter,  and 
pouring  the  solution  into  1  liter  of  nitric  acid  (1.19  sp.  gr.).  After  having  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  35-'  C.  for  21  hours  the  solution  is  filtered." 

If  it  is  desirable  to  save  time  the  deterniination  of  the  basicity  may 
be  omitted  and  a  citrate  solution  containing  150  gm.  of  citric  acid  and 
ammonia,  equivalent  to  23  gm.  of  nitrogen,  may  be  used,  but  the  results 
are  less  accurate  tlian  those  furnished  by  the  first  method. 

A  new  method  of  determining  potash,  H.  Schweitzer  and  E. 
LUNGWITZ  {Chem.  Ztg^  18  {1894),  l^o.  69,  pp.  1320-1322).— In  previous 
articles^  one  of  the  authors  has  called  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  Lindo-Gladding  method,  and  in  the  present  article  the  results  are 
given  of  efforts  to  devise  a  method  whicii  should  be  as  accurate  as  the 
original  Fresenius  method  but  easier  of  manipuhition.  The  essential 
features  of  this  method  are  precipitation  of  the  alkaline  earths  by 


«  Chem,  Ztg.,  16  (1892),  p.  1720  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.5S4),  17  (1893),  p.  101, 
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barium  oxalate  in  au  acid  solution  and  subsequently  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  following  directions  for  applying  the  method  to  the  examination 
of  fertilizers  are  given :  With  superphosphates  10  gm.  of  the  material 
is  mixed  with  5U0  cc.  of  water  and  an  amount  of  a  solution  of  oxalate 
of  barium  in  hydrochloric  acid  (5  cc.  of  acid  of  1.19  sp.  gr.  to  each  7 
gm.  of  oxalate)  corresponding  to  15  gm.  of  oxalate  of  barium.  The 
solution  is  then  boUed  vigorously  for  20  minutes,  hydrogen  peroxid 
added  te  oxidize  the  ferrous  oxid,  and  finally  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia 
added.  It  is  cooled,  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  (1  liter!),  and  filtered. 
An  aliquot  part  is  evaporated,  the  residue  ignited,  taken  up  in  hot 
water,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  1  to  2  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  necessary  amount  of  platinum  chlorid  added.  In  some  cases  the 
ignited  residue  may  be  at  once  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
treated  with  platinum  chlorid. 

With  kainit  the  proportions  used  are  10  gm.  of  the  pulverized  salt 
and  an  amount  of  the  reagent  corresponding  to  10  gm.  of  oxalate  of 
barium. 

The  method  was  tried  on  a  large  number  of  substances  containing 
potash,  and  gave  concordant  and  accurate  results,  and  proved  to  be 
easy  of  manipulation.  For  very  impure  products  it  seemed  to  possess 
special  advantages. 

The  reactions  which  take  pla<ie  in  this  method  are  thus  explained: 
The  hydrochloric  acid  decomi)oses  the  oxalate  of  barium,  forming  bari- 
um chlorid  and  free  oxalic  acid.  The  barium  chlorid  precipitates  the 
sulphuric  acid  present  and  all  the  bases  pass  into  solution  as  chlorids. 
The  precipitation  of  sulphuric  jicid  taking  place  in  an  acid  solution  is 
free  from  potash.  Only  enough  of  the  barium  chlorid  to  precipitate 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  just 
enough  oxalic  acid  present  to  combine  with  bases  previously  united 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  with  the  barium  of  the  unused  barium  chlorid. 
When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  all  chlorin 
combines  with  ammonia  and  the  alkaline  earths  are  precipitated  as  oxal- ' 
ates,  the  iron  and  alumina  as  hydroxids.  The  chlorids  of  alkalies  remain 
m  solution.  In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  the  solution  may 
contain  small  amounts  of  the  oxalates  of  barium  and  magnesia,  but 
these  are  removed  when  the  sdlution  is  subsequently  evaporated  to 
dryness,  ignited,  taken  up  in  water,  and  filtered. 

The  estimation  of  potash  in  manures,  V.  Edwards  and  E.  W.  T. 
Jones  (Chenu  Netvs,  70  (1894),  No.  1817,  p.  UO;  No  1819^  p.  i/^).— The 
essential  features  of  Edwards'  method,  which  is  claimed  to  be  less 
*'  troublesome  and  tedious  "  than  the  ordinary  text-book  methods,  are 
as  follows:  One  gram  of  the  substance  is  charred  (if  it  contains  much 
organic  matter)  and  boiled  with  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydro 
chloric  acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  purified  by  precipitation 
with  anim^pi*^  f^Rd  ammonium  oxalate,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a 
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slight  excess  of  sul])huric  acid  and  aininoiiia  salts  expelled.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  au  excess  of  plati- 
num clilorid  added,  and  the  solution  is  eva]>orated  to  a  moist  paste  on  a 
water  bath  below  boiling.  The  double  salt  is  washed  by  decantation, 
once  with  water  (20  cc.)  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  3  times  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed. 

Jones  criticises  this  method  as  being  ''  unnecessarily  long  and  essen- 
tially faulty  in  more  than  one  particular,''  and  proposes  the  following 
substitute  for  it : 

'^Tako  1  to  2  gm.  of  the  sample,  put  into  a  platiuuiu  clisb,  add  half  itn  weight  of 
calcium  hydroxid  (Ca  (HO).»),  mix  well  with  a  short  stirring  rod,  then  gently  ignite. 
This  destroys  organic  matter  and  dissipates  ammonia.  Put  the  mass,  when  cool,  into 
a  small  glass  mortar  and  triturate  with  a  little  water,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  digest, 
filter,  and,  of  course,  wash  the  easily  washed  residue.  The  filtrate  is  colorless  and 
only  contains  in  solution  what  calcium  sulphate  and  calcium  hydroxid  the  amount 
of  water  will  dissolve,  besides  the  alkaline  salts.  Add  to  this  solution  2  or  3  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  till  Ji^^  acid,  then,  drop  by  drop,  barium  eWorld  solution  to 
very  slight  excess ;  digest  on  hot  plate,  then  filter.  Add  to  this  iiltrate,  drop  by  drop, 
sodium  carbonate  solution  till  no  further  precipitation  occurs;  digest  and  Hlter; 
acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  over  water  bath  with  platinum 
chlorid  solution,  and  proceed  as  usual." 

The  determinatioii  of  albnmen  in  cows'  milk,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke 
{Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  {lS94)y  Xo.  10^  pp.  712-715).— In  the  author's 
method  for  casein^  about  10  gm.  of  milk  is  diluted  with  about  90  cc.  of 
water  at  40  to  42°  C,  and  then  1.5  cc.  of  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  (dy 
weight)  added.  The  casein  precipitate  is  washed  upon  the  filter,  the 
nitrogen  determined  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  and  the  casein  calculated 
by  the  factor  (125. 

In  the  method  now  described  for  albumen  the  filtrate  from  the  casein 
precipitate  is  heated  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  10  or  15  minutes,  when 
the  albumen  coagulates  and  settles  out.  Trials  of  heating  from  5 
minutes  to  10  hours  showed  that  the  longer  heating  did  not  practically 
change  the  results.  The  filtered  and  washed  i)recipitate  is  treated  by 
the  Kjeldahl  method  and  the  nitrogen  nmltiplied  by  0,25  to  get  the 
albumen. 

The  remaining  nitrogenous  compounds  are  determined  by  ditt'erence. 

Trials  of  Bnill6's  method  for  the  recognition  of  margarin  in 
batter,  C.  A.  Lobry  be  Bruyn  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (lSf)4),  Xo.  70,  pp.  1311  j 
i.94^).— This  method^  depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  of  natural 
and  artificial  butter  X^hich  has  been  oxidized  with  nitric  acid.  According 
to  Bruile,  butter  treated  in  this  way  remains  very  soft,  while  margarin  is 
usually  very  hard.  The  hardness  is  measured  by  the  *' oleogrameter,'^ 
which  shows  the  weight  required  to  cause  a  rod  to  inakeau  impression 
upon  the  surface  of  the  oxidized  material.  Bruile  gives  this  as  0.25  kg, 
for  butter  and  about  5  kg.  for  margarin,  but  he  does  not  give  the  size  of 


'Jour   Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  15  (1894),  j).  635. 
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the  rod  used,  which  ia  very  important  Trials  with  20  samples  of  natural 
and  artificial  butter  are  reported,  using  rods  of  different  sizes.  Six 
grams  of  filtered  fat  (Brulleuses  6  cc.)  was  oxidized  with  8  drops  of  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  and  the  dish  then  heated  for  an  hour  at  21^  C.  This  was 
done  by  placing  the  dish  upon  water  kept  at  this  temperature  and  sub- 
merging it  as  soon  as  the  contents  had  hardened.  The  author  found 
the  temperature  at  which  this  heating  was  done  to  be  a  very  important 
factor,  since  a  variation  of  1°  or  even  less  affected  the  results  materially. 

From  the  trials  reported  it  appears  that  a  rod  12  mm.  in  diameter 
gives  results  higher  than  Brull^'s,  and  one  8  mm.  lower  results,  while 
with  one  10  mm.  the  results  more  nearly  approached  Brulle's.  The 
results  were  not  encouraging  to  the  author,  and  he  is  inclined  to  doubt 
that  10  per  cent  of  margarin  can  be  detected  with  certainty,  a^s  claimed 
by  Brull^. 

Trials  of  Kbnig  and  Hart's  method  of  bntter  analysis,  0.  T. 
M5BNEB  ( Upsala  lakare/.forhandLj  1691;  ah%.  in  Nord,  Mejeri  Tidn,,  9 
(1894),  pp.  425j  426). — The  author  investigated  the  applicability  of 
Konig  and  Hart's  method  of  butter  analysis^  for  Swedish  butters.  The 
limits  for  pure  butter  fat  found  by  Konig  and  Hart  were  200  to  238, 
average  221  mg.,  while  for  oleomargarin  the  figures  were  22,  beef  suet 
36,  leaf  lard  17,  mutton  suet  5.  The  author  examined  20  samples  of 
genuine  Swedish  butter,  manufactured  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April.  The  tbllowing  baryta  numbers  were  found  :  Miuimum  180, 
maximum  228,  average  200.7  mg. — F.  w.  woll. 

A  comparison  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  starch,  W. 
E.  Stone  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894),  No.  11,  pp.  726-733).— It 
is  urged  at  the  outset  that  instead  of  determining  the  carbohydrates 
(except  fiber)  in  feeding  stuffs  by  difference  and  grouping  them  under 
the  head  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  ''a  food  analysis  .  .  .  should  include 
determinations  of  the  pentosans,  sugars,  and  starches  separately.''  In 
the  comparison  of  methods  pure  starch,  dried  potato,  wheat  flour,  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran,  hay,  wheat  middlings,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  starch,  sugar,  and  dextrin  were  used.  The  methods  tried  were: 
(1)  Inversion  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  titration  with  Fehling's  solution 
(Sachsse);  (2)  inversion  with  nitric  acid  and  polarization  (Guichard); 
(3)  a  modification  of  the  preceding,  first  dissolving  the  starch  with 
oxalic  acid  and  then  inverting;  (4)  inversion  with  salicylic  acid  and 
polarization  (Baudry);  and  (o)  precipitation  with  barium  hydrate  and 
determination  of  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  titration  with  standard 
acid  (von  Asboth). 

On  pure  starch  these  methods  gave  satisfactorily  concordant  rcvsults, 
but  on  the  other  materials  the  results  by  different  methods  were  ^'  more 
pr  less  discordant,  and  in  some  cases  quite  unexplainable." 

"For  iDstance,  the  hay  and  cottou-Heod  meal  when  boiled  with  water  do  not  give 
iodin  reaction  for  starch,  yet  each  of  these  special  methods  for  the  determination  of 

'Zt8chr,analytghew.,30,p.292.  ^^  , 
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starch  credits  them  with  from  4  to  60  por  cent  of  the  same.  Even  15  minutes'  warm- 
ing with  very  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  gives  an  appreciable  amount  of  what  we  are 
bound  to  interpret  as  starch.  This  brings  us  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  other 
bodies  than  starch  are  present  and  respond  toward  each  of  these  reactions  in  the 
same  way  as  starch  does.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the  pentosans  are  such  bodies, 
and  that  they  are  invariably  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  materials  of  the 
kind  under  examination." 

Portions  of  pentosan  (xylan)  isolated  from  wbeat  straw  were  treated 
according  to  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  methods  for  starch  men- 
tioned above. 

"These  results  show  conclusively  that  the  pentosan,  which  is  most  characteristic 
of  feeding  stufl's,  and  which  has  been  shown  to  occur  in  all  sucli  materials,  behaves 
toward  the  reagents  named  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  starch,  and  in  a  no  less 
marked  degree.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  none  of  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining starch,  based  upon  the  above  principles,  can  be  employed  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  upon  grains  or  forage  plants  or  any  materials  where  the  presence  of 
these  pentosans  is  probably." 

The  most  hoi)eful  means  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  the  author  believes 
to  be  removing  the  starch  from  the  accomi>anying  carbohydrates  by 
some  solvent  that  does  not  affect  the  latter,  and  suggests  diastase  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  a  familiar  method  of  starch  determination  which 
has  been  shown  to  yield  accurate  results  witii  pure  starch.  Although 
the  effect  of  diastase  on  the  pentosans  has  not  been  thoroughly  stud- 
ied, some  preliminary  tests  by  the  author  indicate  that  these  bodies 
are  not  affected  by  diastase. 

Determinatioii  of  starch  by  alcoholic  fermentation,  A.  Munsohe 
(Wochemchr.  Brauerei^  9  [1894),  p.  795;  abs,  in  C/iem.  Ztg.,  IS  (1891)^ 
No.  70,  Repert.y  p.  215). — The  author  dissolved  pure  starch  by  means  of  a 
cold  prepared  malt  extract  and  then  allowed  the  mash  to  ferment  with 
yeast  species,  causing  superficial  fermentation.  The  starch  was  de- 
termined either  from  the  carbon  dioxid  or  the  alcohol  resulting.  The 
experiments  showed  that  starch  could  be  completely  inverted  with 
diastase  by  barley  malt  and  that  with  an  absolutely  pure  fermentation 
by  means  of  yeast  (''class  2"),  the  fermentable  inversion  i)roducts 
could  be  fermented  to  the  last  trace  in  60  hours.  On  an  average 
100  gm.  of  dry,  pure  yeast  gave  51.20  gm.  of  carbon  dioxid  and  53.43 
gm.  of  alcohol.  The  author  considers  it  feasible  to  quantitatively 
determine  the  starch  content  by  means  of  diastase  and  fermentation, 
as  described  above,  and  states  that  the  method  is  free  from  the  error 
arising  in  the  ordinary  method  from  other  nitrogen-free  extract,  since 
the  gums  are  not  fermentable. 

Investigations  concerning  the  glycerol  content  of  wine,  P. 
KuLiscn  (Forsch.  ?7.  LehensmtL,  i,  pp.  280-288^  311-318,  361-373).— TXxe^ 
author  considers  the  glycerol  method  of  Neubauer  and  Borgmann 
inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  glycerol  obtained  by  that  method 
is  far  from  pure,  as  it  contains  albuminoids  and  other  substances  insol- 
uble  in  water,  and  sometimes  an  appreciable  amount  of  sugar.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  limits  for  the  glycerol  alcohol  ratio  suggested  by  those 
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authors  (7  to  14  parts  of  glycerol  to  100  parts  of  alcohol)  are  too  nar- 
row. Many  pure  wines  contain  as  little  as  53  parts  of  glycerol  to  100 
parts  of  alcohol.'  lie  also  says  that  some  wines  may  be  adulterated 
by  the  addition  of  2  to  3  per  cent  of  alcohol  or  0,5  per  cent  of  glycerol, 
without  the  x)ossibility  of  its  being  detected.— w.  d.  bigelow. 

Sugar  and  acid  content  of  Victoria  musts  and  their  relation  to 
the  alcohol  content  of  Victoria  wines,  W.  r.  Wilkinson  (Proc. 
Roy.  8oe.  Victoria^  1894j  pp.  89-118;  abs.  in  Ghem.  CenthL,  1891^  V, 
pp,  259y  539). — ^The  author  says  the  alcohol  content  of  Victoria  (and 
all  Australian)  wines  is  one  half  greater  than  in  French  or  German 
wines.  Of  course  the  same  proportion  exists  between  the  musts  of  the 
different  countries  in  the  percentage  of  sugar.  The  amount  of  acid  is 
about  equal  in  the  musts  of  Victoria  and  France,  but  is  greater  in  those 
of  (iermany. — w.  D.  bigelow. 

Comparison  of  sodium  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  for 
removing  the  excess  of  neutral  or  basic  lead  acetate  from  clari- 
fied solutions  poor  in  sugar,  A.  BoRNTRKaER  (ZtscJir.  angew.  Chem.^ 
1894y  pp.  451-461), — Only  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  or 
hydrogen  disodium  phosphate  is  necessary  to  remove  the  excess  of 
lead  from  musts,  wines,  and  other  solutions  poor  in  sugar,  which  have 
been  clarified  with  either  neutral  or  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  precipi- 
tation is  complete  in  1  hour.  A  large  excess  of  the  carbonate  redis- 
solves  a  slight  amount  of  the  lead,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  phos- 
phate. Sodium  sulphate  in  slight  excess  precipitates  neutral  lead 
acetate  completely  in  1  hour,  though  a  large  excess  leaves  a  trace  of 
lead  in  solution  for  a  much  longer  time.  When  basic  lead  acetate  has 
been  used,  the  precipitate  obtained  with  sodium  sulphate  is  only  com- 
plete after  24  hours.  Although  the  precipitate  obtained  with  sodium 
pulphate  is  not  Jis  comi)lete  as  those  obtained  by  the  other  salts  exam- 
ined, and  it  requires  a  longer  time  for  its  formation,  it  is  to  be  preferred, 
since  it  leaves  a  neutral  filtrate. — w.  D.  bigelow. 

Precipitation  of  lead  from  clarified  wine  and  must,  A.  Born- 
TBAGER  {Ztschr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894,  pp.  554-559). — The  author  com- 
pares sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  as  reagents  for  the 
removal  of  the  excess  of  lead  from  clarified  wine  and  must.  He  states 
that  in  using  the  latter  serious  errors  may  result  from  its  efiect  on  the 
rotatory  power  of  invert  sugar,  while  the  former  is  not  open  to  this  objec- 
tion. He  also  prefers  sodium  sulphate  on  account  of  the  greater  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  its  precipitate  may  be  washed. — w.  d.  bigelow. 

Application  of  physical  methods  to  the  examination  of  beer, 
J.  Rbgensburger  (Forsch.  il.  LehensmtL^  ^jPP-  217-219  ;  abs.  in  Chem. 
CentbLy  1894j  II,  p.  132). — The  author  finds  that  the  freezing  point  of 
beer  which  has  been  freed  from  carbonic  oxul  by  shaking  is  lower  than 
that  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  and 
extract.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  is 
precipitated  on  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol.    Too  high  a  figure  is  also 
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obtained  by  freezin^f  the  distillate,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  vola- 
tile acids.  The  author  regards  an  abnormally  high  electrical  conduc- 
tivity as  an  indication  that  a  chemical  examination  should  be  made,  as 
this  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  phosphate, 
or  to  magnesia  added  to  neutralize  the  free  acids. — w.  D.  bigelow. 

The  estimatioii  of  the  acid  content  of  malt,  E.  Prior  (Bayer, 
Brau,  Jour.j  i,  p.  74;  Vierteljahr.  Chem,  Nahr.  und  GenussmtUj  .9, 
p,  102), — A  2-hours'  extraction  with  20  per  cent  alcohol  was  found 
insufficient  to  dissolve  all  the  acid.  It  should  be  continued  12  to  14 
hours.  At  ordinary  temperatures  chloroform  water  retards  the  forma- 
tion of  acids.— w.  i>.  bigelow. 

Cane  sngar  in  malt  and  wort,  E.  Prior  {Bayer.  Brau.  Jour.,  4^  p. 
49;  Vierteljahr.  Chem.  Nahr.  und  GenussmtL^  9j  p.  JOS). — The  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  cane  sugar  in  malt  and  wort  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  degree  of  fermentation,  and  the  ordinary  malt  analysis, 
by  which  only  reducing  sugar  is  determined,  is  not  sufficient. — w.  d. 

BIGELOW. 

On  blue  iodin-starch  and  the  molecular  structure  of  ''dissolved"  starch, 
F.  \V.  KOSTEK  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  79,  p.  1513).— An  abstract  of  a  pai»er  read  at 
the  Vienna  meetinji^of  the  Association  of  German  Natural  Scientists  and  Physicians. 

The  action  of  alkalies  on  glucose,  F.  Gand  (Compi.  Rend.,  119  {1894),  No.  15, 
pp.  604-606). 

Xylose  and  phloroglucin,  C.  Councler  (Chem.  Ztg„  18  (1894),  No.  83,  pp.  1017, 
1618). 

Some  of  the  chemical  properties  of  myrosin,  L.  Guiunard  (Bui.  Soc.  Bot. 
France,  41  (1894),  No.  6  atid  7.  pp.  418-428). 

Proteids  of  cotton  seed,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  C.  G.  Vooriieks  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  16  (1894),  No.  11,  pp.  778-7S5).^ThG  same  as  reported  in  Connecticut  State  Sta- 
tion Report  for  1893,  pp.  211-217  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1081). 

Proteids  of  the  kidney  bean,  T.  B.  Osborne  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  (1894), 
No.  9,  pp.  633-643;  No.  10,  pp.  703-712;  No.  11,  pp.  757-764) .—The  same  as  reported 
in  Connecticut  State  Station  Report  for  1893,  pp.  186-210  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1080). 

A  method  for  determining  calcium  ozid  in  quicklime,  W  E.  Stone  and  F.  C. 
ScHEUcn  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  (1894),  No.  11,  pp.  721-725).— The  method  is 
essentially  as  follows:  "Approximately  1  gm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  material  is 
shaken  with  150  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  sucrose  solution  during  20  minutes,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  the  clear  filtrate  titrated  with  standardized  hydrochloric  acid,  using 
troptpolin  or  roaolic  acid  as  an  indicator.'' 

Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  H.  Bdnow  (P/i arm.  Oe».  Ber., 
1894,  No.  4,  p.  185;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zig.,  18  (1894),  No.  84,  Bepert.,  p.  ;^47).— Attention 
is  called  to  danger  of  error  from  incomplete  distillation  by  following  the  directions 
in  the  alcohol  method  to  distill  until  alcohol  disappears. 

Pemberton  method  for  determining  phosphoric  acid,  I.  K.  Frankel  (Amer. 
Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  1,  pp.  28,  29). 

Phosphoric  acid  determinations,  C.  Glaser  (Jtoct*.  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  3,  pp. 
143-145) . — Un  i  form  i  ty  urged. 

On  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  titration  of  the  yellow  precipitate, 
B.W.  KiuJORK  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 16  (1804),  No.  11, pp.  765-773).— This  isapaper 
read  before  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  at  its  1894  meeting 
(E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  180). 

A  modification  of  Tollens'  fat  extraction  apparatus,  U.  Milone  (jKo//.  Soc.  Naiur^ 
(^im  in  NapoUj  8  (1891),  pp.  1-3,  abs,  in  Chem,  CcntbU,  1894 j  J^^^%  ^^^A3^0^^  l^ 
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fizamination  of  flour,  M.  Balland  {Compt.  Rend.,  119  (1894),  Xo.  14,  pp,  565-5^7).— 
TheresnltsofexamiuatioDs  of  2,500  samples  of  flour  inspected  in  the  State  laboratory 
from  September,  1891,  to  Jnue,  1894,  are  discussed. 

The  use  of  tamarinds  in  the  adulteration  of  wine,  H.  Kallbrunner  fZtschr. 
Cheni.  Nahr.,  8,  pp.  178). 

Examination  of  medicinal  sweet  wines,  J.  Pinnettk  (Ztschr,  angew,  Chem., 
1S94,  pp.  433-43.5). 

Complete  euialysis  of  wines,  L.  Delaye  (Rev.  Internal.  Fahif.,  7,  pp.  178-182). 
The  article  gives  the  French  and  German  methods  ibr  the  determination  of  alcohol, 
extract,  ash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  total  acidity.— w.  d  bigelow. 

Adulteration  of  wine  {Re\>.  Iniernat.  Falsi/.,  7,  p.  149).— The  author  detects  the 
presence  of  fermented  cider  in  wine  by  testing  for  malic  acid.  He  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  presence  of  malic  acid  in  wine  made  from  unripe  grapes.— 

W.  D.  BIGELOW 

Estimation  of  ash  in  wine,  Babth  (Forsch.  u.  Lehensmtl.,  1,  p,  160;  als.  in  Cheni. 
Ztg.,  IS  (1894),  No.  58,  Repeat.,  p.  184).— The  author  states  that  when  the  extract  of 
a  wine  is  ashed  at  a  high  temperature  the  organic  matter  present  reduces  some 
of  the  potassium  salts  to  metallic  potassium,  which  is  volatilized. — w.  D.  bioelow. 

Note  concerning  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  beer  and  w^ort,  C.  Amtiior 
{Forsch.  a.  Lehensmtl.,  2,  pp.  203-205;  abs,  in  Chem.  Cenihl.,  1804,  II,  p.  131). 

Examination  of  beer  which  is  turbid  with  yeast  oells,  H.  Will  {Forsch.  U. 
Lehensmtl.,  1,  p.  SS9). 

The  acid  constituents  of  wines,  P.  L.  AsLANOGLOti  {Chem.  News,  70  {1894),  p. 
176). — The  inethods  given  for  determining  the  acids  of  wine  will  be  found  of  con- 
siderable value,  but  on  account  of  the  time  recjuircd  for  their  execution  and  the 
amount  of  wine  Te(|uired  are  not  adapted  to  the  detection  of  adulteration. — w.  d. 

BIGELOW 

Aluminum  chips  for  the  clarification  of  beer,  L.  Aitbry  {Ztschr.  ges.  Brauw.,  17, 
pp  155-158;  ahst.  in  Chem.  Centhl.,  1894,  II,  p.  iJJf).— Clarification  a  little  slow,  but 
beer  so  clarified  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  clarified  by  wood  shavings. 
Only  the  slightest  trace  of  aluminum  is  left  in  solution. — w,  D.  bigelow. 

The  effect  of  the  saline  constituents  of  wiater  on  the  character  of  beer,  J.  B. 
Rbadmax  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  13,  pp.  367-375). — Beers  were  made  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  a  number  of  salts,  and  the  effect  of  each  salt  on  the  formation, 
character,  and  composition  of  worts  noted. — w  i).  bkjelow. 

Particles  of  nitrogenous  materials  in  wort,  beer,  and  yeast,  H.  Will  {Ztschr. 
ges.  Branw.,  17,  pp.  187-189,  197-199,  205-207,  215,  ^281;  ahst.  in  Chem.  Centhl,  1894, 1  J, 
p.  392). 

Changes  in  official  methods  of  soil  and  ash  analysis,  A.  M.  Peter  {Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894),  No.  It,  p.  7^9?).— Changes  adopted  at  the  1894  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  (E.  S.  K.,  6,  p.  182). 

Contributions  to  volumetric  analysis,  B.  Reinit/er  {Ztschr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894, 
Ifo.  18,  pp.  547-554„fig.  1;  No.  19,  pp.  573-579,  Jig.  1). 

Improvements  in  the  making  of  microscopes  and  in  methods  of  micro- 
scopic examination,  T.  F.  Haxai^sek  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18(1894),  No.  82,  pp.  1597,  1598). 

Sulphuric  acid  tables  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  3,  pp  166, 167). 

A  safety  attachment  for  riders,  C.  E.  Pahker  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  (1894), 
No.  11,  pp.  764,  765,  figs.  3). 

Report  of  chemical  station  at  Halmstad  (Sweden)  for  1893,  E.  Lyttkins 
{Haimstad.  1894,  pp.  8). 
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BOTANT. 

Report  of  the  botanical  department,  J.  0.  ARTHtrB  (Indiana  8ia, 
Bpt  1893,  pp.  18-31). 

Synopsis. — Report  on  the  deviation  of  development  due  to  tbe  use  of  unripe  seed,  on 
the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  parte  of  a  plant 
under  varying  conditions  of  growth,  and  report  of  successful  treatment  of  pota- 
toes with  corrosive  sublimate  for  scab. 

Experiments  and  observations  have  been  conducted  since  1889  on  the 
use  of  immature  tomato  seed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  earliness  and 
productiveness. 

During  the  winter  of  1892-'93  plants  were  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
from  seed  taken  from  half  grown  fruit.  Comparisons  were  made  with 
plants  grown  under  the  same  conditions  from  mature  seed  taken  from 
the  same  parent.  Comparing  the  resulcs  obtained  in  these  experiments 
with  observations  made  in  previous  years,  the  author  concludes  as 
follows: 

''The  principal  deviations  arising  from  the  use  of  immature  seed  are:  (1)  A  loss 
of  vigor,  shown  in  the  smaller  percentage  of  germinations^  weakness  of  the  seed- 
lings, and  greater  number  of  plants  which  die  before  maturity ;  (2)  failure  to  recover 
lost  vigor,  although  the  plants  may,  and  usually  do,  produce  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  one  acceptable  to  the  cultivator;  (3)  the  increase  of  reproductive  parts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vegetative  parts,  resulting  in  a  greater  number  of  fruits  and  8ee<1s 
(although  individually  smaller)  and  more  rapid  ripening  than  in  similar  plants  from 
mature  seeds. '' 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  greater  productiveness  and  earlier  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  from  immature  seed  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  the 
weakened  plant.  Whether  sufficient  vigor  of  plant  can  be  secured  by 
this  method  to  make  it  profitable  in  commercial  gardening  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Bearing  somewhat  on  the  same  subject  the  author  investigated  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  vegetative  (leaf,  st^em,  and  root)  and  the 
reproductive  (seed  and  fruit)  parts  of  plants  under  varying  conditions 
of  growth.    The  generalization  is  reached  that: 

'**A  decrease  ni  nutrition  of  an  organism  favors  the  development  of  the  reproduc- 
tive parts  cat  the  expense  of  the  vegetative  parts.'  The  decrease  m  nutrition  may  be 
bro  •  i^ht  about  by  j)oor  soil,  bad  tillnge,  slow  germination,  etc.,  all  leading  to  the 
same  general  result.  Hut  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  partly  starved  plants  are 
as  a  rule  proportionately  more  productive,  t.  r.,  per  unit  of  vegetative  part,  the 
reverse  is  true  of  plants  grown  from  larger  and  small  seeds,  for  *  large  seeds  produce 
stronger  plants  with  a  greater  capacity  for  reproduction  than  small  seeds  of  the  same 
kind.'  These  conclusions,  which  are  supported  by  experimental  data,  strongly 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  using  only  the  largest  seeds  (that  is,  screening  out  and 
discarding  the  small  seeds)  for  sowing,  in  order  to  secure  not  only  the  largest  yield 
or  grain  and  fruit,  but  also  to  retain  the  vigor  and  permanency  of  the  Tak&  onder 
high  tillage." 
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Tiie  author  treated  seed  potatoes  with  a  sohition  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, 2  oz.  in  15  gal.  of  water,  and  the  resulting  (Top  gave  90  to  95  per 
cent  free  from  scab,  as  compared  with  55  to  70  per  cent  from  untreated 
seed. 

On  correlation  of  the  growth  of  roots  and  shoots,  L.  Kny  (Ann. 
Bot.,  8  (1894)j  No.  31,  pp.  J265-J280).— The  author  in  a  paper  read  before 
Section  D  o'f  the  British  Aasoeiatio  n  at  its  meeting  at  Oxford,  August 
11, 1894,  considered  the  question  raise  d  by  Voechting  *  whether  there 
does  not  exist  a  relation  of  symmetry  between  root  and  bud,  such  that 
when  the  development  of  one  is  prevented  the  other  will  not  take  place. 
Facts  of  horticultural  experience,  esjxecially  the  culture  of  dwarf  trees  in 
pots,  tend  to  support  this  view,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
facts  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  different  members  of  the  plant  body 
do  not  always  develop  at  the  same  rate.  Numerous  ijistances  are  given 
in  which  the  morphological  equilibrium  between  root  and  shoot  is  dis- 
turbed, but  these  are  exceptions.  The  normal  cases  are  those  of  chlo- 
rophyll terrestrial  plants  in  which  the  subaerial  and  subterranean  parts 
are  developed  in  due  proportion,  and  it  is  in  refereiu^eto  these  that  the 
following  questions  suggest  themselves:  (1)  Does  there  exist  between 
the  roots  and  shoots  of  a  seedling  such  a  correlation  that  the  removal  of 
one  part  inhibits  the  development  of  the  other,  or  does  the  growth  of 
one  part  stand  in  no  relation  whatever  to  that  of  the  other  in  the 
developing  seedling!  (2)  What  is  the  limit  to  which  the  development 
of  the  shoots  and  roots  of  seedlings  will  proceed  after  the  continual 
removal  of  the  other  part?  (3)  Are  the  phenomena  of  this  kind  which 
can  be  observed  on  isolated  parts  of  adult  plants  different  from  those 
which  are  manifested  by  seedlings? 

The  author  conducted  exi)eriments  with  seedlings  of  Zea  mays  and 
Viciafaba  and  cuttings  of  Halix  acitmhiafa  and  kS.  jmrpurea.  The  Zea 
mays  seedlings  were  grown  best  on  damp  plates  of  burnt  clay.  In  the 
case  of  Viciafaba  one  cotyledon  rested  on  moist  sand,  so  that  the  tap- 
root grew  over  the  edge  of  the  dish  into  the  damp  air.  The  J^alix  cut- 
tings were  grown  in  water  and  so  suspended  that  about  half  the  cutting 
was  submerged.  In  all  cases,  as  far  as  possible,  the  seedlings  were 
compelled  to  grow  in  moist  air  aiid  wen*  not  given  moisture  sufficient  to 
be  absorbed  directly  in  liquid  form. 

The  plants  were  grown  in  .5  series,  those  of  the  first  series  being 
normal  seedlings  in  which  plumule  and  nuli(*Ie  could  develop  un- 
hindered. In  those  of  the  second  series  were  placed  seedlings  in  which 
the  plumule  had  been  removed  and  in  t\ut  third  series  the  radicle  was 
removed.  Plants  were  inspected  from  time  to  time  and  measurements 
and  weights  taken.  At  the  conclusion  of  all  the  experiments  it  was 
ascertained  that  starch  was  still  abundantly  present  in  the  endosperm 
or  the  cotyledons,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  seedling  was  still 
provided  with  plastic  material  for  further  growth.    The  following  table 
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gives  the  average  iiieasnrements  and  weightH  for  the  different  series  of 
cultures  of  seedlings  and  cuttings: 

Average  of  cuUuree  of  BeedUnge  and  cuttings. 


1 

Length 

♦longest 

root. 

Length 
longest 
shoot. 

Gros.'i 
weight 
roots. 

Gross 
weight 
shoots. 

W^lt 

roots. 

weight 
shooU. 

1 

Zmi  nuij/9  on  clAy  plfttes 

100.50 
108.30 

Urn. 
45.60 

dm, 

2.923 
2.985 

Gfn. 
2.654 

Om. 
0.321 
0.346 

Gm, 
0.262 

2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

do 

do 

38.20 
95.00 

2.223 
3.750 

0.280 

iw.oo 

12:i.00 

4.400 
5.350 

do 

....  do 

34.50 
41.10 

1.350 
3.218 





Vieia  Jaha  on  dsnip  stind 

79.30 
66.30 

'i»5.'66" 
188.75 

■"279. '66' 
220.50 

5.162 
4.999 

0.524 
0.496 

0.339 

do - 



3    do 

46.50 
119.50 

3.898 
10.300 

0.412 

»1 
'2 
'3 

1 
2 
3 

do 

20.530 
23.060 

do 





do 

Holix  catlings  m  water 

40.26 
876.00 

3.380 
121J00 



23.950 
4.550 

2.197 
0.337 

21.500 

do 

do  

216.00 

65.350 

14.700 

■  In  thiH  series  the  seodlings  were  allowed  to  develop  longer  than  in  the  other. 

In  general  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  is  that 
in  the  seedlings  of  the  species  employed  the  growth  of  the  roots  and 
shoots  is  largely  independent  of  each  other.  In  Zea  mays  the  dry 
weight  of  the  roots  at  the  end  of  the  exi)eriment  was  on  the  average 
very  much  the  same,  whether  the  shoots  had  been  repeatedly  removed 
or  whether  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  shoots  with  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  roots.  In 
Vicia  /aba  the  primary  shoots  of  those  plants  wiiose  roots  were 
removed  could  be  readily  observed  at  first  to  have  developed  more 
vigorously  than  primary  shoots  of  those  plants  whose  roots  were  not 
removed;  whereas  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  contrary  was 
the  case,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  difference  between  the  gross  weights 
(see  second  group  under  Vicia  f aba  in  table).  The  roots  of  those  seed- 
lings from  which  the  shoots  were  removed  showed  little  or  no  diminu- 
tion, and  their  average  weight  is  rather  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
intact  plants. 

The  remarkable  independence  of  the  development  of  the  roots  was 
apparent  in  other  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  to 
what  length  the  roots  would  grow  in  water  when  the  primary  shoot  ami 
all  subsequently  developing  shoots  were  removed.  In  Zea  mays  the 
roots  sittained  the  maximum  length  of  630  mm.,  in  PM^eolus  mnUiflorus 
a  length  of  GOl  mm.,  and  in  Vicia  faba  a  length  of  718  mm.  An  experi- 
ment was  made  with  the  seedlings  of  Vicia  faba  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  the  removal  of  the  roots,  and  although  this  experiment  involved  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  seedlings  In  consequence  of  repeated 
digging  up  and  replanting,  the  growth  of  the  shoots  was  not  checked 
until  they  had  attained  a  maximum  length  of  465  mm. 
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In  the  cuttings  of  Salix  the  effect  ux)on  the  shoots  of  removing  the 
roots  and  vice  versa  made  itself  apparent  relatively  early.  The  first 
thing  to  be  noticed  was  a  diminution  in  the  development  of  the  roots 
of  those  cuttings  whose  shoots  had  been  removed,  and  somewhat  later 
the  development  of  the  shoots  whose  roots  had  been  removed.  By 
analogy  with  the  seedlings  the  opposite  result  would  have  been  antici- 
pated, as  in  the  seedlings  the  roots  asserted  their  independence  of  the 
shoots  the  longer. 

It  remains  to  determine*  by  a  more  extended  investigation  to  what 
extent  the  principles  of  correlation,  as  manifested  in  the  growth  of 
these  few  species,  are  of  general  application. 

Are  .non-leguminous  plants  able  to  assimilate  free  nitrogen? 
F.  NoBBE  and  L.  TTtltner  (Landw,  Vertt.  Stat,  45  (1894),  Ifo.  1  and  2, 
pp.  155-159). — The  ability  to  assimilate  the  free- nitrogen  of  the  air  as 
possessed  by  tubercle-forming  plants,  such  as  legumes,  alders,  Eleagnus, 
Podocarpus,  etc.,  is  recognized,  and  the  claim  recently  set  forth  that 
non-leguminous  or  non-tubercle-forming  plants  have  the  same  power 
was  investigated  by  the  authors.  In  those  plants  able  to  assimilate 
free  nitrogen  an  increased  nitrogen  content  is  shown  m  their  leaves 
and  other  parts  above  ground.  It  is  claimed  that  some  non  leguminous 
plants,  as  mustard,  are  able,  indirectly,  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  soil  by  stimulating  to  greater  activity  the  known  soil  organisms. 

In  1893  a  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  mustard  plants 
growing  in  sand,  to  which  varying  amounts  of  nitrogen  were  added 
from  time  to  time.  The  total  yield  of  nitrogen  kept  pace  with  the 
varying  amount  of  soil  nitrogen,  and  there  was  no  increase  due  to 
assimilation  of  free  nitrogen. 

On  June  15,  1893,  a  series  of  experiments  with  peas,  mustanl,  buck- 
wheat, and  oats  was  begun.  Nine  pots  of  5  liters  capacity  were  filled 
from  a  mixture  of  4,329  gm.  sand  and  1,000  gm.  garden  soil.  The  soil 
contained  an  average  of  0.332  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  3.320  gm.  i>er 
pot,  0.447  gm.  being  soluble.  In  addition  each  pot  received  0.5  gm. 
potassium  chlorid  and  5  gm.  calcium  phosphate.  The  mixture  of  soil 
and  sand  wa«  sterilized  and  then  inoculated  with  an  extract  from  a 
mixture  of  soil  in  which  all  4  plants  had  i>reviously  grown.  Two 
pots  each  were  planted  with  10  seeds  of  peas,  mustard,  buckwheat,.and 
oats,  and  1  pot  left  as  a  check.  The  aerial  parts  of  the  plants  were 
harvested  July  15,  when  the  mustard  and  buckwheat  were  just  coming 
into  bloom,  and  tabular  information  is  given  as  to  the  height  of  the 
plants,  their  dry  matterj  and  nitrogen  content.  On  July  27  and  Sep- 
tember 8  a  second  and  third  seeding  were  made  as  before,  and  the 
plants  were  harvested  September  6  and  November  7.    Tabular  informa- 
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tioii  is  p^iven  as  for  the  previous  lot. 
analysis  yielded  as  follows: 


The  plants  of  the  3  seedings  npon 


Analysis  of  aerial  parts  of  plants. 


Pteaa. 

Hub 

bard. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Bnckwheat. 

Oata. 

Dr>- 
matter. 

Grams. 
X620 
5.655 
5.289 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Gram. 
0.157 
0.271 
0.256 

r^. 

Dry 
matter. 

Grains. 
2.957 
3.096 
1.216 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Oram. 
0. 121 
0.087 
0.026 

Dry 
matter. 

Grains. 
1.951 
4. 120 
2.204 

Nitro- 
g«n. 

First  newlinff,  10  seals  ... . . 
Second  noeding,  25  seecis  . . . 
Third  seetliuir,  25  siM3dH  . . . . 

Grams. 
2.383 
3.961 
0.950 

Oram. 
0.105 
0.109 
0.023 

Gram. 
0.082 
0.132 
0.047 

Totel 

14.564 

0.684 

7. 294  1      0. 237 

7.269         0.234 

8.276 

0.261 

The  nitrogen  balance  in  grams  for  the  whole  series  is  as  follows: 

Nitrogen  balance. 


Peas. 


Grams. 

Nitrogen  in  original  soil 3. 320  (  „  ^„, 

Nitrogen  in  Heed ;  0. 401  5 

Nitrogen  in  harvest I  0. 684  ] 

Nitrogen  in  roots 0. 175  I  .  ^- ^ 

Nitrogen  m  soil  after  har-  :  ?   .-* 

vest '  .3.399) 


Mastanl. 


Buckwheat. 


Total  gain  in  nitrogen. 


0.537 


Oram*. 
3.  320  )  ,  „3g 
0. 018  5  '*•  -^ 
0. 237 ) 

3.574 


0.061S 
3.269] 


Grctms. 
3. 320}  3  3,- 
0. 027  $  **•  ^^ 
0. 234 1 

0.042^3  802 

3. 326  I 


Oats. 


Grams. 
3.320^3  33^ 
0. 048  5  **•  •*'* 
0. 2C1  ] 
0.226[ 


4.105 


3. 618 1 


Check 
pot. 


Grams. 
3.320 


3. 374 


0.737  ,      0.054 


From  the  last  table  it  is  shown  that  there  were  gams  made  in  every 
case  over  the  original.  In  the  case  of  the  check  pot  the  gain  is  so 
slight  as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  eiTor. 

The  first  table  shows  that  the  peas  alone  were  able  to  acquire  the 
nitrogen  of  tlie  air,  and  the  other  3  genera  showed  a  decline  in  spite  of 
the  increased  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  It  goes  to  show  that  (I) 
peas  and  other  tubercle-forming  plants  occupy  a  position  separate  from 
the  nontiibercle-forming  plants  so  far  as  nitrogen  assimilation  is  con- 
cerned, and  (2)  the  3  non-leguminous  plants  were  unable  to  take  up  the 
nitrogen,  which  went  to  enrich  the  soil. 

From  the  plants  of  the  second  and  third  sowings  it  can  not  be  claimed 
the  increased  nitrogen  was  acquired  through  the  plants,  as  they  would 
hardly  be  stunted  in  growth  due  to  a  defnaeucy  of  nitrogen  while  stor* 
ing  it  up  in  the  soil.  There  seems  no  other  ex])lanation  tlian  that  the 
enrichment  of  the  soil  J:akes  place  in  the  soil  itself,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Winogradsky,  Berthelot,  and  others,  as  due  to  the  action  of  soil 
bacteria.  The  nitrogen  so  stored  up  is  not  immediately  available  to  the 
plants,  but  is  rendered  so  by  nitrification. 

The  authors'  experiments  in  1894  tend  to  sui)port  this  supposition. 

The  formatipn  of  root  tubercles  among  legumes,  O.  Nai  din 
(Jour.  Aijr,  Prat.^  rjS  (189-i),  No,H9^  pp,  453^  io/).— The  author  mentions 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ^vovf  Ijenpedeza  rirgata,  a  species  of  Cassia 
from  Senegal,  Bahiamocarpon  brerifolium^  and  other  species  of  tropical 
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and  subtropical  legumes.  On  none  were  there  any  tubercles  developed. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  there  were  grown  without  any  trouble  Arachia 
hypogea,  8oja  hisp^idaj  several  species  of  (Jnssia,,  some  of  which  are  closely 
related  to  those  mentioned  above  as  failing,  Poinciana  and  Bauhinia 
species,  and  Acacia  and  Mimosa  species  from  Australia.  On  all  of  these 
there  was  a  conspicuous  development  of  tubercles.  The  question  is 
raised,  without  any  attemx)t  at  answering  it,  as  to  whether  there  are  few 
or  many  kinds  of  bacteria  capable  of  tubercle  production,  and  why  the 
apparently  indigenous  species  are  able  to  inoculate  the  roots  of  some 
and  not  other  foreign  Leguminosw. 

The  formation  of  proteids  in  plant  cells,  O.  Loew  {College  Agr.j 
TokyOj  JapaUy  Bui.,  vol.  2,  No.  2.  pp.  43-67). — The  importance  of  the 
formation  of  albuminous  matter  in  plant  cells  is  shown,  and  the  fol- 
lowing review  given  of  the  author's  views.  This  synthesis  is  common 
to  all  kinds  of  plants,  the  chlorophyll-bearing  plants  deriving  their 
carbon  mainly  from  the  car"bohydrates,  while  the  fungi  make  use  of  a 
variety  of  organic  compounds.  Ammonium  salts,  ureas,  ammonium 
bases,  etc.,  can  serve  as  sources  of  nitrogen,  while  the  sulphur  comes 
from  sulphates  and  various  organic  sulphur  compounds.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  proteids  derived  from  any  of  tliese  sources 
will  be  the  same;  otherwise  the  protoplasm  formed  would  sliow  varia- 
tions according  to  the  difference  in  food.  Regarding  the  various  sources 
from  which  the  plant  must  form  its  proteids,  some  are  of  greater  availa- 
bility than  others.  Among  the  lower  fungi  the  nutritive  value  of  acids 
and  alcohol  is  increased  by  the  entrance  of  a  number  of  hydroxyl 
grou])S,  and  the  presence  of  aldehyde  or  ketone  groups  increases  their 
assimilability.  The  lower  alcohols  and  members  of  tlie  fatty  groups 
are  more  available  than  the  higher  ones,  etc.  In  culture  solutions 
organic  bases  are  best  neutralized  with  phosphoric  acid,  while  acids 
ai^e  best  supplied  from  sodium  salts.  A  list  of  compounds  is  given 
which  will  support  bacterial  growth  either  very  feebly  or  not  at  all, 
while  if  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  i^eptone  be  added  there  is  a  rapid 
development,  showing  that  these  substances  are  not  poisonous  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  kill  the  bacteria  if  sufficiently  nourished. 

Among  the  alcohols,  the  higher  members,  up  to  amyl  alcohol,  have 
noxious  qualities,  and  must  be  used  in  very  great  dilution  to  grow 
bacterial  vegetation.  The  nutritive  value  of  the  fatty  acids  decreases 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  their  molecular  weight.  Nutrient 
solutions  containing  0.5  per  cent  of  sodium  acetate  readily  grew  colonies 
of  Penieillium,  Saccharomyces,  Mycoderma^  and  bacteria  from  j)utrid 
meat,  while  w^hen  the  same  amount  of  sodium  valerianate  was  used  only 
a  slight  development  of  bacteria  was  observed.  Methyl  alcohol,  as  well 
as  methylal  and  methyl  sulphuric  acid  in  proper  dilutions,  maybe  used 
by  bacteria  in  building  up  protein  and  protoplasm.  It  is  claimed  tliat 
the  group  used  for  the  formation  of  proteids  must  contain  but  one  atom 
of  carbon,  and  can  not  be  anything  else  than  formic  aldehyde,  which  by 
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condensation  is  capable  of  forming  various  sagars,  or  it  must  by  oxida- 
tion be  capable  of  being  reduced  to  formic  aldehyde. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  a  number  of  compounds  as 
sources  of  carbon  for  fungi: 

Compounds  available  as  aouroea  of  carbon. 


Good. 


Fairly  good. 


Glycerin 

IfttDUit 

Sugars 

Lactic  arid  . . 
Succinic  acid 
Tartaric  acid 
Citric  acid... 

Jtotain _  „ 

Alanin Methylamin 

Leuciu Cbolin 

Asparagin I  Allantoin 

Glutaram Cott'ein 

Creatin !  Methyl  cyanid 


Methyl  alcohol. . 
Aethylenglycol . 

Acetone 

Acetic  acid 

Fumaricacid 

Pyruvic  acid.... 
Lajvulinic  acid. . 
Glycocoll. 


Poor. 


Probably  not  available. 


Phenol Pinacone. 

Acetoxim Suifonal. 

Diacetonamin j  Amidoacetal. 

Valerian  10  acid Oxalic  acid. 

Malelfo  acid Meconic  acid. 


Citraconlc  acid 

Benzoic  acid 

Lecithin 

Trimetliylamin 

Strychnin , 

Hexaincthyleuamin 

Amidobensuic  acid {  Parabanic  acid 

Glyoxylio  acid Guanidin 


Picric  acid. 
Antipvrin 

Dimethyl-oxypyrimidiii. 
Aethylendiamin 


Pvridii 
ITrea. 


The  great  variety  whicli  exists  in  the  sources  of  c>arbon  is  also  true 
regarding  the  sources  of  nitrogen.  Nitrites,  in  some  concentrations, 
are  less  favorable  than  nitrates,  and  in  acid  solutions  they  are  poison- 
ous.   Regarding  the  sources  of  nitrogen,  the  author  says: 

''The  nitrogen  compounds  used  must  be  converted  first  into  one  and  the  same 
atomic  group  before  the  syntheticul  work  can  begin.  This  group  is  evidently 
ammonia,  which,  in  form  of  salts,  is  not  only  very  favorable  for  mold  fangi  and  bac- 
teria, but  also  the  simplest  nitrogen  compound  that  can  directly  be  utilized  Nitrates 
have  to  be  reduced  first.  If  organic  nitrogen  compounds  are  used  as  sources  of  nitro- 
gen^ the  latter  has  to  be  split  off  in  Hhape  of  ammonia  before  the  protein  formation 
can  begin.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  many  cases  by  simple  splitting  j  m  other 
cases  by  oxidation.  .  .  ' 

"The  anal'robic  microbes  may,  by  reducing  influences,  transform  nitrogen  of  cer- 
tain compounds  into  ammonia,  while  the  aerobic  employ  oxidation.  .  ,  . 

**A  very  remarkable  case  is  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  certain  bact-ena  of 
the  soil,  as  was  asserted  years  ago  by  Berthelot  and  recently  confirmed  by  Wino- 
gradsky.  The  free  nitrogen  is  here  probably  first  converted  into  ammonium  nitrite, 
and  the  nitrous  acid  then  also  rapidly  reduced  to  ammonia. '^ 

As  sources  of  sulphur  the  organic  sulphur  compounds  must  be  split 
up,  forinihg  hydrogen  sulphid,  to  become  available,.  The  hydrogen 
sulphid  is  produced  only  in  such  quantity  as  is  immediately  required, 
an  ac<;uinulation  being  noxious. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  atomic  groups  serving  for  the 
formation  of  proteins  in  fungi  are  formic  aldehyde,  ammonia,  and 
hydrogen  sulphid.  Among  chlorophyll  bearing  plants  carbohydrates 
are  produced  by  assimilation,  and  these  furnish  the  principal  source  of 
carbon  for  proteids.  Nitrates  or  ammonia  salts  supply  the  nitrogen 
and  the  sulphates  the  sulphur.  The  reduction  of  the  nitrates  and  sul- 
phates must  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  iiingi.  When  all 
conditions  are  favorable  tlie  synthetical  processes  take  place  so  rapidly 
that  the  intermediate  steps  can  not  be  directly  traced.    Numerous 
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experiments  show  tliat  asparagiii  plays  a  very  important  role  in  this 
connection.  Asparagin  occurs  normally  in  many  plants  and  under 
special  cases  in  many  more.  It  lias  been  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
duction of  asiiaragin  is  connected  with  a  decrease  in  protein  matter, 
and  numerous  cases  are  cited  showing  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  protein  reappears  in  the  form  of  amido-compounds,  as 
asparagin  and  glutiimin.  There  appears  a  close  connection  between 
the  decrease  of  the  carbohydrates  and  an  incipient  decomposition  of 
proteid  compounds  with  the  i)roduction  of  asparagin,  and  the  amount 
of  asparagin  formed  in  the  process  of  germination  increases  as  the 
reserve  carbohydrates  decrease.  The  proportion  of  protein  to  carbo- 
hydrates IS  given  for  quite  a  list  of  seeds  and  parts  of  plants.  In  addi- 
tion to  asparagin  there  are  found  in  some  plants  various  other  nitrog- 
enous compounds,  the  principal  ones  being  leucin,  tyrosin,  arginan, 
allantoin,  guanidin,  and  glutamin. 

The  quantity  of  amido-acids  during  the  first  period  of  germination  is 
constantly  decreasing,  while  that  of  asparagin  is  increasing.  The  pri- 
mary amido-products  are  said  to  disappear  first,  their  carbon  going 
partly  to  support  respiration,  and  the  rest,  together  with  the  nitrogen, 
forming  asparagin,  which  in  turn  disa})pears  with  the  increase  of  glucose 
formed  by  the  chlorophyll.  This  is  believed  to  indicate  that  asparagin 
is  a  transitory  product,  found  when  the  conditions  for  protein  synthesis 
are  not  complete.  The  accumulation  of  asparagin  is  connected  with  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  amido  products  resulting  from  a  decomposi- 
tion of  protein. 

The  asparagin  in  plants  has  two  scources;  it  is  either  directly  formed 
from  glucose,  ammonia,  or  nitrates,  and  sulphates;  or  it  may  be  a 
transitory  product  between  protein  decomposition  and  reconstruction. 
Although  originating  from  widely  different  materials,  the  processes 
closely  resemble  each  other,  if  indeed  they  are  not  identical.  To  effect 
the  synthesis  of  proteids  a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  required,  which 
is  supplied  by  respiration;  this  in  turn  causes  the  partial  oxidation 
necessary  for  transforming  glucose  into  asparagin  or  aspartic  acid. 
Wherever  respiration  is  impeded  protein  production  is  checked,  and,  as 
it  is  best  supported  by  the  carbohydrates,  glucose  i)lays  a  still  more 
important  rdle  in  protein  formation,  yielding  chemical  energy.  As  the 
leaves  produce  by  assimilation  large  amounts  of  glucose,  they  are  also 
the  most  favorable  organs  for  protein  production. 

Glucose  is  highly  important  in  protein  formation  in  many  ways.  It 
not  only  is  a  source  of  carbon,  but  enables  reductions  and  yields  the 
energy  necessary  for  respiration.  It  also  protects  protein  against 
decomposition.  If  the  respiration  process  finds  neither  sugars  nor  fat, 
then  the  reserve  protein  is  attacked,  and  yields  a  portion  of  its  carbon 
for  the  wants  of  respiration.  Another  portion,  splitting  up  into  formic 
aldehyde  and  ammonia,  forms  asparagin  to  be  again  stored  up  for  later 
use.    The  reserve  protein  is  present  in  full-grown  plants  only  in  solution 
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Id  the  vaciiolef  and  may  be  either  active  or  passive  albumen.  Passive 
albumen  is  produced  by  the  transformatiou  of  the  active  unstable  albu- 
men, and  is  not  a  product  of  synthesis.  This,  the  author  claims,  is 
clearly  shown  by  tlie  chemical  processes  known  to  take  place. 

On  the  existence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  solution  in  plants,  E.  Bel.- 
ZUNG  {Jour.  Bot.  France^  8  (iSf)4),  No.  12,  pp.  J^13-219).—The  author 
conducted  a  series  of  investig:ations  on  the  form  in  which  oxalate  of  lime 
exists  in  plants  and  found  (1)  that  in  additi<m  to  the  crystallized  and 
granulated  lorms  there  exist  solutions  of  the  same  in  unstable  combi- 
nation with  certain  free  acids  in  the  cell  sap.  The  most  usual  forms  are 
"citroxalate-"  and  '^oxoxalate"  of  lime;  (2)  oxalate,  of  lime  plays  the 
part  of  a  reserve  nutritive  material  for  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  during 
the  process  of  germination  of  various  seeds.  Oxalate  of  lime  may  exist 
in  solution  in  very  considerable  quantity  in  a  plant,  but  not  enough  to 
manifest  itself  as  crystals  in  one  plant,  nor  should  it  be  affirmed  from 
this  that  it  is  wholly  absent  in  another.  This  is  shown  in  the  cotyledons 
of  2  species  of  lupines.  In  Lupinus  luteus  it  occurs  as  crystals,  while 
in  1j.  albus  it  is  wholly  in  solution. 

On  the  occurrence  of  mucin  in  plants,  J.  Ishii  (College  Agr.^ 
Tokyo,  Japan,  BuL,  vol.  2,  No.  2,  pp.  97-100). — Hitherto  the  slimy 
material  known  to  be  present  in  many  plants  has  consisted  of  carbo- 
hydrates, which  upon  treatment  yield  various  sugars,  as  galactose, 
arabinose,  mannose,  etc.,  while  the  animal  slimes  are  protein  compounds. 
The  author  found  in  the  tuberous  roots  of  Japanese  yams,  Bioscorea 
spp.,  a  slimy  matter  easily  precii)itated  by  acetic  acid,  and  further 
investigation  sho*);\'ed  it  to  belong  to  the  mu(;ins.  Detailed  information 
is  given  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  slime  from  the  yams  and  its 
reaction  with  various  chemicals.  An  analysis  made  of  the  purified 
substance  dried  at  110^  C.  gave  as  an  average  of  3  analyses,  carbon 
52.82  per  cent,  hydrogen  7.53,  nitrogen  14.20,  oxygen  and  sulphur 
(calculated)  25.05,  and  ash  0.41.  From  this  comi)osition  it  is  seen  to  be 
approximately  the  same  as  the  mucin  of  bile,  although  its  identity  is 
not  claimed. 

The  author  concludes  as  follows: 

*'  Our  8lime  shows  aU  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  animal  mucin,  and  differs 
only  in  some  subordinate  x^oiuts;  it  is  with  more  ditticulty  soluble  m  dilute  alkalis 
and  yields  a  turbidity  with  ]>otassiuni  ferrocyanid.  Our  substance  is  doubtless  a 
kind  of  mucin,  and  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  compound  has  been  found  in 
the  vcf^etable  kin<j;dom,  it  is  certainly  of  physiological  interest.  The  quantity, 
determined  as  accurately  as  possible,  amounts  to  8  per  cent  of  the  tuber  dried  at 
100   C." 

Mannane  as  a  reserve  material  in  the  seeds  of  Diospyros  kaki, 

J.  Ishii  (College  Agr  ,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Bui,  vol.  2,  No.  2,  pp.  101, 102),-- 
The  investijLi'ations  of  tlie  anthor  showed  that  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 
contains  large  amounts  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  but  no  mannose  nor 
galactose.  Upon  examining  the  seed  no  starch  was  to  be  found,  but 
a  soft  white  mass  as  a  reserve  material,  which  could  easily  be  converted 
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into  sugar  by  boiling  with  5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  for  an  hour.  By 
treating  this  prqdu(jt  with  barium  carbonate  to  remove  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  tlien  filtering  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  acetate  of  phenyl- 
hydrazin^  after  a  few  manipulations  there  were  formed  yellow  needles, 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  hot  alcohol  and  melting  at  205^  C,  evidently 
phenylglucosazon.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  sugar  is  mannose, 
and  the  white  substance  of  the  seed  is  called  mannane,  a  i)olyanhydrid 
of  mannose.  It  is  shown  that  the  seed  stores  up  in  the  form  of  an 
anhydrid,  a  sugar  that  is  different  from  the  sugars  contained  in  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit. 

On  the  reserve  protein  in  plants,  G.  Daikuhara  (College  Agr., 
Tokyo,  Japan,  BiiL,  vol.  2^  No,  :2,  pp.  79-96). — The  author  has  sought  to 
discover  the  form  m  which  reserve  protein  is  held  by  plants  m  addi- 
tion to  the  aleiirone  m  their  seeds.  It  is  supposed  that  albumen  is 
present  m  solution  in  all  the  plant  juices  ready  for  use  when  needed  by 
the  plant.  The  relation  of  active  albumen  to  the  production  of 
amido  compounds  in  branches  placed  in  water,  and  when  pla»4ts  are 
deprived  of  light,  or  In  leaf  buds  in  spring,  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. Experiments  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the  function  of  the 
active  albumen  in  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  roots  of  various  plants. 
The  methods  of  treatment  were  those  suggested  by  Loew  in  Bulletin, 
vol.  2,  No.  1  (E.  S  11.,  5,  p.  Ill),  modified  in  certain  particulars  to  meet 
the  necessities  ol  the  experiment.  The  details  of  the  experiments  and 
behavior  of  the  proteosomes  when  subjected  to  various  chemical 
manipulations  are  given.  It  is  shown  that  the  decrease  of  active 
albumen  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  formation  of  asparagin. 

In  order  to  determine  the  frequency  with  whijch  active  albumen 
occurs  in  plants,  microscopical  examinations  were  made  of  various 
parts  of  104  species  of  plants,  representing  52  orders.  Of  these,  51 
species  in  29  orders  contained  active  albumen  stored  up  as  a  reserve 
material.  Of  the  others  many  contained  passive  albumen,  while  some 
do  not  store  up  any  albuminous  matter  in  their  fully  developed  tissues. 
Active  albumen  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  flowers,  and  is  entirely 
absent  in  the  adjacent,  parts  of  the  plant.  In  the  Graminexe  it  was 
found  only  in  the  epidermis,  and  there  only  m  a  certain  period  of  devel- 
opment In  the  shade  active  albumen  is  formed  less  abundantly  than 
in  sunlight.  Young  leaves  are  richer  in  it  than  old  ones,  and  partly 
etiolated  leaves  may  show  it  as  abundantly  in  their  white  parts  as  in 
the  green  portions. 

The  influence  of  light  on  diastase,  J.  K.  Green  (Ann.  Bot.j  8 
(189 i),  No.  31^  pp,  370-373). — It  having  been  shown  that  the  amount  of 
diastase  which  can  be  abstracted  from  foliage  leaves  varies  greatly  in 
24  hours,  being  greatest  after  a  period  of  darkness,  and  relatively  less 
after  a  long  period  of  illumination,  and  that  solar  rays  exercise  a  very 
destructive  influence  on  certain  enzymes  that  are  vsecreted  by  various  bac- 
teria, the  author  investigated  the  possibility  of  light  being  destructive 
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to  the  ordinary  enzymes  of  vegetative  organisms.  Diastase,  being  easy 
of  extrsK^tiou,  was  the  one  selected,  and  for  the  experiments  it  was 
prepared  from  ordinary  malt.  The  mode  of  experiment  was  to  pre- 
pare some  extract  of  malt  by  infusing  the  ground  grains  with  water 
or  salt  solution  and  expose  half  the  ([uantity  to  strong  light,  either 
solar  or  electric,  for  varying  times;  then  measured  quantities  of  the 
exposed  and  unexposed  halves  were  allowed  to  act  upon  a  thin  starch 
preparation  at  about  the  ordinary  laboratory  temperature.  When 
digestion  was  well  advanced,  both  tubes  having  been  boiled  with 
excess  ot  Fehlmg's  solution,  the  resulting  precipitate  was  collected, 
washed,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  copper  oxid. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  were  as  follows:  (1)  Light,  whether 
solar  or  electric,  exercises  a  destructive  effect  upon  diastase;  (2)  the 
deleterious  influence  is  confined  to  the  rays  of  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  others  being  slightly  favorable  rather  than  destructive; 
and  (3)  the  coloring  matter  of  the  barley  husk  acts  as  a  screen, 
preserving  the  diastase  from  the  destructive  effect  of  light. 

The  destructive  influeiu^e  continues  after  the  exposure  to  light  is 
discontinued,  the  exposed  solution  getting  weaker  and  weaker  until  it 
has  no  diastatic  action.  The  part  of  the  solution  kept  in  darkness 
maintained  its  diastatic  power  unimpaired  for  more  than  a  month,  by 
which  time  the  exposed  part  possessed  no  power  to  act  upon  the  starch. 

Insectivorous  plants,  P.  Geddes  (Chapters  in  Modern  Botany^ 
189 i^  pp  1-59 J  figs,  4;  abs,  in  ISci.  Goh.j  n.  ser.^  1  (1894)^  No.  7,  pp. 
159). — Illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  the  known  insectivorous 
plants,  with  summaries  of  the  latest  experiments  upon  their  physio- 
logical a<5tion.  The  author  still  insists  on  the  importance  of  insect 
catching  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  to  the  plant,  in  spite  of  the  contention 
of  recent  authors  that  the  secretive  glands  of  piteher  plants  are  not 
special  and  essential  adaptations  toward  insect  capture  and  digestion, 
but  mere  water  stomata  which  play  the  part  of  regulators  of  transpira- 
tion.— L.  O.  HOWARD. 

Revision  of  the  genus  Lathyrus  in  North  and  Central  America,  T.  G.  White, 
(Torreif  Bui.,  21  {1894)^  No,  10^  pp.  444^58). — A  preliminary  revision  of  the  genus 
and  description  of  new  species. 

The  Smilacese  of  North  and  Central  America,  T.  Morono  ( Torrey  Bui.,  ^1  (1894), 
No.  iOf  pp.  419-44S). — A  revision  of  the  genus  and  description  of  new  species. 

Popular  American  plant  names,  F.  D.  BKH<iKX  {Bot.  Gac,  19  (lS04)y  No.  11,  pp. 
4J9-444). 

On  the  mechanism  of  plant  respiration,  L.  Maquenne  {Compt.  Rend.,  119  {1894), 
No.l7ypp  697-699). 

Nature  and  distribution  of  attraction  spheres  and  ceutrosomes  in  vegetable 
cells,  J.  H   SciiAFFNKR  (Boi,  Gaz.,  19  (1894),  No.  11, pp.  445-459,  pi.  1). 

The  periodic  reduction  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  life  history  of 
living  organisms,  E   STRASiJrR<;p:K  (Ann.  Bot.,  8  {1894),  No.  31,  pp.  281-316). 

Geotropic  sensitiveness  of  the  root  tip,  W.  Pfkkfkr  (Ann.  Bot.,  8  (1894),  No. 
51,  pp.  ffl7-3*(>).^k  preliminary  paper  m  which  it  is  shown  that  only  the  tip  of  th^ 
root  IS  gcotropicall^  sensitive,  and  it  iuduces  the  curvature  of  tho  root. 
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ContributionB  to  life  hiatories  of  plants,  T.  Meriiax  (Proc,  Phil.  Acad.  Sci., 
lS94jpt,  ^y  pp.  16S-171). — Articles  are  contributed  on  the  morphology  of  bractless 
inflorescence,  parple-leaved  plants,  the  origin  of  the  apical  coll,  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
in  holly,  and  bees  and  honeysuckles. 

Do  plants  use  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  ?  C.  M.  Aikman  (Agr,  Jour.  Cape  Colony, 
7  {1894) f  No.  m,  pp.  462 y  463). —X  popular  rdsum6. 

The  inorganic  material  of  plants,  Z.  Espejo  {Bol  Nac.  Agr.,  18  {1894),  No.  IS 
and  16,  pp.  378-380). 

On  the  presence  of  methyl  salicylic  ether  in  plants,  E.  Bourquelot  {Compt, 
Bend.,  119  {1894),  No.  19,  pp.  80S-804).— Found  in  GauUkeria  procumbena,  G.  punctata, 
G.  leschenauliii,  Betula  lenta,  Polygala  alba,  P.  senega,  P.  vulgaris,  and  Monotropa 
hypopiiys. 

FEBMENTATION— BACTEKIOLOGT. 

The  rdle  of  bacteria  in  agriculture,  H.  Wilfarth  {Ztsckr.  landw.  Cent.  Ver. 
Sachsen,  1894,  No.  8,  pp.  281-S87). 

Preparing  culture  media,  J.  L.  Smith  {Internat.  Jour.  Micr.  and  Nat.  Sd.,  4 
{1894),  ser.  3,  pp.  369-371). 

Plate  cultures  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  F.  G.  Novy  {Centbl.  Bakt.  und  Par.,  16 
{1894),  No.  14,  pp.  566-571,  figs.  5).— Descriptions  of  apparatus  and  details  of  opera- 
tions and  results. 

Action  of  light  on  bacteria  and  fungi,  H.  M.  Ward  {Chem.  News,  70  {1894),  No. 
1824,  pp.  228-230;  No.  1825,  pp.  241-244).—^  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  production  of  gaseous  formic  aldehyde  for  disinfection,  R.  Cambier 
and  A.  Brocket  {Compt.  Bend.,  119  {1894),  No.  15,  pp.  607-609). 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  formol  (formic  aldehyde),  A.  Trillo  {Compt, 
Rend.,  119  {1894),  No.  14,  pp.  563-565). 

zoOloot. 

Pocket  gophers  and  moles,  0.  L.  Newman  (Arkansas  Sta.Bnl.J28j 
pp.  108-113). — Notes  on  tlio  life  history  and  damage  caused  by  pocket 
gophers  (Geomys  hreviceps)^  with  accounts  of  the  methods  employed  in 
destroying  them.  Corn,  rye,  and  peas  soaked  in  strychnin  were  put 
into  the  burrows,  and  cotton  or  rags  saturated  with  bisulphid  of  carbon 
were  introduced  into  the  holes  and  the  openings  closed  with  earth, 
but  with  small  success.  Steel  traps  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  bur- 
rows were  found  much  more  eflfective. 

Moles  were  caught  by  locating  the  points  where  they  were  work- 
ing, pressing  in  the  freshly  made  burrows  on  each  side  of  the  animals 
and  throwing  them  out  of  the  ground  with  a  sweep  of  a  spade 

METEOEOLOGY. 

On  protection  against  night  frosts,  H.  ^.  U a^bkhg  (Kgl. Landt, 
Akad.  HandL  Tidskr.,  33  (1894),  pp.  1J^'j-1J27). — This  is  a  synopsis  of  a 
paper  delivered  before  the  Koyal  Swedish  Agricultural  Academy  and 
treating  mainly  of  the  investigations  of  Lemstrom  and  Hom^n  on  this 
subject. 
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Lemstroni's  work  has  been  summarized  {E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  660\  Eom^u 
attempted  to  determine  quantitatively  the  amount  of  heat  lost  through 
nocturnal  radiation,  viz,  the  cooling  of  the  air  and  the  ground,  and 
the  heat  required  for  the  formation  of  dew.  He  found  that  the 
amounts  thus  lost  during  the  night  are  very  considerable;  under  other- 
wise similar  conditions  clayey  and  sandy  soils  have  a  greater  conduct- 
ibility  of  heat  than  marshy  soils.  Almost  twice  as  much  heat  is  lost 
from  the  former  class  of  soils  as  from  the  latter.  They  can,  however, 
better  replace  the  loss  of  heat  and  therefore  better  withstand  frost  than 
the  latter. 

Homeu  also  states  that  crops  differ  greatly  in  their  susceptibility 
to  frost.  The  same  holds  true  with  different  parts  of  the  same  plants, 
and  with  the  same  plants  at  different  stages  of  growth.  More  juicy 
plants  or  parts  of  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  more  susceptible  than  plants 
of  a  harder  structure;  there  are,  however,  so  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule  that  susceptibility  to  frost  must  be  considered  dependent 
on  the  specific,  but  still  unknown,  nature  of  each  plant  as  developed 
by  heredity  through  innumerable  generations.  According  to  the 
author  crops  are  able  to  stand  temx)eratures  of  —2  to  —3^  C.  (28.4  to 
26.60  F.)  without  injury.— F.  w.  woll. 

Meteorological  observations,  C.  S.  Phelps  {Connecticut  StorrH  Sta, 
Bpt.  1893,  pp.  116-118), — The  results  of  observations  on  raiiiiall  during 
the  period  from  May  to  October,  inclusive,  at  22  localities  in  the  State; 
and  on  temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  cloudiness,  and  precipitation 
during  each  month  of  the  year  at  the  station  are  reported  in  tables. 

The  average  total  precipitation  for  the  State  during  6  months  (May- 
October)  was  24.32  in. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  observations  made  at  the  station: 
Barometer  (in.),  highest,  30.79;  lowest,  29.04;  mean,  30.03;  temperature 
(degrees  F.),  highest,  91.1  (June);  lowest,  —  6,  (January);  mean,  45.1; 
humidity^  mean,  7G.8;  precipitation  (in.)— total,  4G.65;  number  of  days  on 
which  precipitation  was  0.01  in.  or  more,  121;  number  of  cloudy  days, 
107. 

"Tbe  rainfall  for  the  year,  as  measured  at  the  station  (46.65  in.),  is  » little  below 
the  average  of  the  State.  .  .  . 

"  The  rainfall  was  deficient  during  just  that  portion  of  the  year  when  most  needed 
by  the  greater  part  of  our  common  farm  crops.  This  condition  caused  great  injury 
to  such  crops  as  corn,  potatoes,  grass,  and  tobacco.  .  .  . 

''The  spring  opened  a  little  later  than  usual.  The  last  damaging  frost  occurred 
May  8.  The  summer  mouths  were  characterized  by  frequent  drying  winds  and  a 
moderate  temperature,  with  liglit  rainfall  till  after  the  middle  of  August. 

"  Light  frost  appeared  on  low  ground  September  3.  The  first  killing  frost  occurred 
October  17.  This  gave  a  growing  season  of  161  days  since  the  last  damaging  frost 
in  the  spring,  while  the  average  growing  season,  since  the  station  began  its  observa- 
tions in  1888,  is  145  days." 

Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Weather  Service  for  1893, 

H.  B.  Battle,  C.  F.  von  Herrmann,  and  K.  Xunn  (North  Carolina 
Sta,  Rpt.  Met.  Div.  181)3,  pp.  63). — The  chief  meteorological  features 
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of  the  year  are  shown  in  notes  and  tables  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
67  observers  in  North  Caroiiiia  and  the  adjacent  territory  of  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Souih  Carolina.  The  tables  ^how  (1)  the  annual  sum- 
mary for  the  year  by  months;  (2)  annual  summaries  for  stations  having 
complete  or  nearly  complete  records  throughout  the  year;  (3)  the  high- 
est, lowest,  and  mean  barometer  for  each  month  of  the  year;  (4)  the 
maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperature  for  each  month  of  the  year; 
(5)  tne  monthly  precipitation  and  number  of  rainy  days;  (6)  prevailing 
wind  directions;  and  (7)  comparisons  of  meteorological  conditions  for 
the  past  13  years,  1881-'93.  Miscellaneous  data  relating  to  snows, 
frosts,  local  storms,  etc.,  which  could  not  be  placed  in  tabular  form,  are 
also  given,  together  with  lists  of  observers  and  stations  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  1893,  of  weekly  crop  correspondents,  of  stations  receiving 
weather  forecasts  by  telegraph  or  mail,  and  of  publications  of  the 
weather  service  during  the  year. 

Meteorological  observatioxis  in  Arkansas,  1893  {Arkanaaa  Sta.  Bui.  28yp,  114).— 
A  table  taken  from  the  State  Weather  Service  report  shows  the  maximam,  mini- 
mum, and  mean  temperature  and  rainfall  tor  each  month  of  the  year,  and  the  dates 
of  first  and  last  killing  frosts. 

Meteorological  records,  G.  £.  Morrow  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui,  S4,  pp. 4 18. 4 19). —Thi» 
is  a  summary  of  observations  on  rainfaU  and  temperature  for'  the  6  years  ending 
August  31,  1894. 

Rainfall  record,  W.  H.  Hbileman  (Imca  Sta.  BuL  25,  p,  43).— A  record  of  the  rain- 
faU at  the  station  from  September  1, 1893,  to  March  1,  1894. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station,  C.  D.  Waknkr 
and  F.  L.  Warren  (\fa88achu8eti9  Hatch  Sta.  Met.  Bula.  67,  68,  and  09,  pp,  4  each).— 
Daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  during  July,  August,  aud  September 
at  the  observatory  of  the  station 

Meteorological  summaries  for  North  Carolina,  July  and  August,  1894,  H.  B. 
Battle,  C.  F.  von  Herrmann,  and  K.  Nunn  {Xarth  Carolina  JVeather  Service  Bula. 
58,  pp.  17,  maps  S;  59,  pp.  10,  maps  J)  — The  usual  summaries  of  observations  by  the 
State  Weather  Service,  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  this  Department. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Weather  Revietv,  22 
{1894),  No.  4,  pp.  43,  charts  5;  No.  5,  pp.  42,  charts  4;  No.  6,  pp.  38,  charts  rf).— These 
numbers  are  devoted  to  the  usual  topics. 

WATER— SOILS. 

Rhode  Island  soils,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L.  Haetwell  (Rhode 
Island  Sta.  Bui.  J28,  pp.  15-33). — Tl)e  comparative  reliability  of  cliem- 
ical  analysis  and  soil  tests  with  fertilizers  for  determining  the  fertilizer 
requirements  of  soils  are  briefly  discussed,  and  analyses  of  7  samples 
of  soil  from  fields  in  different  parts  of  the  State  which  had  long  been 
used  as  pastures  are  reported.  Soils  of  this  character  were  selected 
on  the  supposition  that  they  would  yield  results  comparable  with  those 
obtained  on  virgin  soils,  for  which  Ililgard  has  laid  down  rules  for  inter- 
preting the  results  of  analysis.'  It  was  found,  however,  that  Hilgard's 
basis  of  interpretation  would  not  apply  to  Rhode  Island  soils. 


'  Jour.  Amer.  Cliem.  Soc,  16  (1894),  No.  1,  p.  34. 
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"  Soil  tests  with  fertilizers  have  shown  that  the  soil  of  Kingston  Plain  can  not  be 
profitably  cultivated  without  immediate  resort  to  phosphatic  fertilizers,  though  the 
contrary  would  be  inferred  from  tlie  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  as  shown 
by  the  regular  method  of  chemical  analysis,  provided  the  results  are  interpreted 
upon  Hilgard's  basis  for  virgin  soils.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  soil  tests  with  fer- 
tilizers iurnish,  at  present,  more  reliable  data  for  arriving  at  the  actual  needs  of  our 
soils  than  does  the  ordinary  method  of  chemical  soil  analysis.  .  .  . 

''One  important  point  has  been  brought  out  w^ith  great  emphasis  during  our 
examinations  of  the  soil  of  Kingston  Plain,  viz,  the  importance  of  recognizing  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  considerable  degree  of  soil  acidity.  At  least  among 
American  writers  the  oi)inion  apparently  prevails  that  an  injurious  degree  of  soil 
acidity  is  practically  never  met  with  except  in  bogs  or  wet,  marshy  lands,  some- 
times referred  to  as  'sour,  wet  lands.'  .  .  . 

'*The  fact  that  a  degree  of  soil  acidity  which  is  highly  detrimental  to  certain 
agricultural  plants  is  liable  to  exist  even  in  the  case  of  naturally  well-drained 
and  upland  soils  has  not,  we  believe,  been  heretofore  sufficiently  recognized,  and 
chemical  tests  for  the  same  have  been  too  frequently  omitted  in  the  course  of  soil 
examinations.  ... 

''8ome  reports  which  hiive  come  to  ns  of  inability  to  grow  successfully  ruta- 
bagas, onions,  and  more  especially  beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  etc.,  even  when  amply 
fertilized,  may  find  their  explanation  along  the  line  of  too  great  soil  acidity.  .  .  . 

*'In  case  of  acid  soils  (i.  e.,  soils  which  when  moistened  impart  to  blue  litmus 
paper  a  red  color,  which  persists  after  drying)  an  application  of  caustic  or  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  not  gypsum  or  plaster,  has  always  proved  to  be  an  efficient  remedy." 

The  use  of  lirae  in  form  of  good  marl,  wood  ashes,  leached  and 
unleached,  and  air-slacked  lime  is  believed  to  be  more  economical  hi 
actual  practice  than  that  of  other  alkaline  carbonates,  or  of  barnyard 
manure  in  liberal  doses,  although  these  are  believed  to  be  effective 
means  of  correcting  acidity. 

Alkaline  soils  of  Canada,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  ExptL  Farms  Rpt. 
1893,  pp.  135-140^  dgms.  3), — Analyses  of  4  samples  of  alkaline  soil 
from  Manitoba  confirm  the  conclusions  from  previous  examinations 
(H  S.  R.,  4,  p  433;  6,  p.  124)  *'  that  sulphat43  of  magnesium,  and  not  sul- 
phate or  carbonate  of  sodium  (the  usual  form  of  alkali),  was,  in  all 
probabihty  the  cause  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.'- 

In  order  to  determine  an  effective  means  of  correcting  this  alkali  a 
series  of  pot  experiments  was  commenced  in  1892  and  continued  in 
181)3.    The  results,  which  are  also  shown  in  diagrams,  were  as  follows: 

"In  soils  to  which  5  per  cent  of  magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salts)  had  been 
added  the  germination  of  the  seeds  was  always  greatly  retarded.  Many  of  the 
seeds  sown  never  produced  plants  that  appeared  above  the  surftice  of  the  ground, 
while  those  which  came  up  lacked  robustness,  made  but  little  growth,  and  then 
died.  All  the  experiments  proved  that  magnesium  sulphate  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent  in  the  soil  is  most  disastrous  to  plant  life. 

*'In  another  series  sufficient  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  powdered  chalk, 
was  mixed  with  the  soil  to  theoretically  convert,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  the  5  per 
cent  of  magnesium  sulphate  into  an  inert  and  insoluble  compound.  In  these  pots 
germioation  was  also  delayed,  though  not  so  loug  as  in  the  former  series,  and  a 
greater  percentage  of  plants  gn;w,  though  their  development  was  not  equal  in 
vigor  or  luxuriance  to  those  m  the  potting  soil.  To  a  certain  extent  carbonate  of 
lime  had  counteracted  the  delctcnoiis  etiecta  of  the  magnesium  sulphate. 

**  Further  experiments  were  then  commenced,  in  which  lime  was  substituted  fof 
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carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil  containing  the  5  per  cent  of  magnesium  sulphate.  The 
reaction  of  the  lime  in  rendering  the  magnesium  snlt  insoluble  would  be  quicker, 
and  better  results  were  t  lerefore  expected  than  in  the  foregoing  series.  This  pre- 
diction proved  correct  Though  gernoiination  was  somewhat  retarded,  a  greater 
percentage  of  plants  grew  and  attained  a  larger  and  healthier  growth  than  in  the 
soil  containing  the  antidote,  carbonate  of  lime.  It  was  evident  that  the  lime  proved 
the  more  efficacious  of  the  two. '' 

On  the  action  of  common  salt,  phosphates,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
in  rendering  soluble  the  potash  of  the  soil,  N.  Passebini  {Atti.  R. 
Acead,  Economicoagraria  Firenze,  72  {1894)y  pp.  15-25). — The  investi- 
gations of  Deh^rain  and  of  Cossa  on  the  effect  of  gypsum  on  the  solu- 
bility of  potash  in  the  soil  led  the  author  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
above-named  fertilizers  on  the  solubility  of  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
December  17, 1892,  500  gm.  lots  of  earth  very  rich  ni  potash  (1.23  per 
cent  K2O)  were  placed  in  glass  vessels  washed  with  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  5  with  this  soil  there  had  been  previously  mixed  20  gm.  of 
either  common  salt,  monocalcic  phosphate,  tricalcic  phosphate,  or 
nitrate  of  soda.  In  one  geries  of  vessels  the  earth  was  kept  moist,  in 
another  dry,  and  checks  were  employed.  Dust,  but  not  air,  was 
excluded.  Analyses  of  the  mixtures  were  made  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, 1893.  The  solubility  in  boiling  water  was  determined,  using  1  liter 
of  water  in  washing  500  gm.  of  soil. 

When  common  salt  was  added  to  the  soil  each  kilogram  of  the  latter 
when  kept  moist  contained  0.1831  gm.  of  soluble  potash  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  earth  without  salt,  and  an  excess  of  0.0725  gm.  when  the 
treated  soil  was  kept  dry.  Thus  in  8,000,000  kg.,  which  the  author 
estimates  as  the  average  weight  of  the  active  stratum  of  a  cultivated 
soil  of  1  hectare,  he  states  that  there  had  been  made  soluble  by  means 
of  common  salt  in  a  humid  soil  1,4(55  kg.  of  potash  per  hectare,  in  a 
dry  soil  580  kg.  of  potash. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  i>roportion  of  fertilizer  to  soil, 
1  to  25,  is  much  greater  than  is  possible  in  field  practice;  hence  with 
smaller  amounts  of  fertilizer  we  should  expect  less  activity  in  convert- 
ing insoluble  potash  into  soluble  forms. 

Common  salt  also  rendered  soluble  a  large  quantity  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, although  the  solubility  of  these  substances  was  not  increased 
by  keeping  the  soil  humid  as  compared  with  keeping  it  dry.  The 
author  states  that  common  salt  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  good 
results  on  soils  poor  in  potash.  The  injurious  effects  sometimes  noticed 
he  attributes  to  its  corrosive  influence  on  plant  roots,  or  to  its  action 
in  suspending  nitrification,  as,  according  to  Deh^rain,  0.4  per  cent  of 
salt  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this  process. 

Only  the  purest  monocalcic  phosphate  was  used  in  these  experi- 
ments. In  a  moist  soil  it  made  soluble  0.0125  gm.,  and  in  a  dry  soil 
0.0099  gm.  of  potash  in  every  kilogram  of  soil;  or  in  every  8,000,000 
kg.,  100  kg.  and  79.2  kg.,  respectively. 

When  tricalcic  phosphate  was  used  with  dry  earth  the  solubility  of 
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potash  was  not  increased  at  all,  and  but  slightly  when  tlie  mixture  Was 
kept  moist.  That  8uperpho8i)hate  often  produces  better  results  than 
raw  phosphate  the  author  regards  as  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  renders  soluble  in  the  soil  a  larger  amount  of  potash  than 
the  latter. 

When  nitrate  of  soda  was  added  and  the  earth  kept  dry  the  increase 
In  the  soluble  potash  was  0.0971  gm.;  when  moistened,  0.1433  gm.  in  a 
kilogram  of  soil.  These  quantities  are  equivalent  to  777  and  1,146  kg., 
respectively,  in  8,000,000  kg.  of  soil.  The  nitrate  of  soda  also  rendered 
soluble  a  large  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Of  all  the  fertilizing 
materials  tested  nitrate  of  soda  was  most  active  in  making  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia  soluble.  For  soils  rich  in  potash,  as  in  strong  dsky 
soils  and  in  others,  the  author  considers  it  unnecessary  to  apply  potash 
fertilizers  when  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  employed  as 
fertilizers. 

Soil  temperatures,  T.  CannElin  (Mustiala  Agl.  College  ttpt.  1893, 
pp.  50-64). — Observations  of  soil  temperatures  were  made  during  1892  in 
3  different  places  and  at  3  different  depths  in  the  soil.  The  stataons 
were  located  as  follows:  (1)  Kear  amarsh  on  moist,  gravelly  soil  which 
had  been  in  pines  for  130  years;  (2)  on  a  clearing  of  about  7^  acres, 
about  1,000  ft.  from  station  1,  sparsely  grown  with  small  pine,  fir,  and 
birch;  and  (3)  on  a  drier  soil  in  40-year-old  birch,  aspen,  and  fir. 

The  temperature  was  observed  at  depths  of  0.5,  1,  and  2  meters, 
observations  being  taken  every  day  at  9  a.  m. 

The  monthly  averages  of  the  9  different  temperature  readings  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Average  readings  of  soil  themwmeiers. 


Month. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

Atij^ust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  for  year 


SUtionl. 


Station  2. 


2  meters.  1  meter.  ^  metor.  2met<^r8.  1  meter.  ^  meter. 


3.50 
2.92 
2.26 
2.02 
2,20 
2.14 
4.49 
6.75 
7.30 
7.05 
6.50 
5.80 


Deg.C. 
1.84 
1.23 
0.37 
0.80 
0.80 
3.48 
6.16 
(•) 


4  41 


Deg.  a 
0.78 
0.12  I 
0.17 
0.25 
0.35 
3.75  ' 
8.76 
9.89 
9.00 
6.10 
3.77 
1.41 


neg.a 

3.41 
2.57 
2.99 
2.02 
2.38 
4.77 
6.97 
8.55 
9.03 
7.73 
6.19 
4.67 


De(j.  a  I  Deg.  C.   Deg.  C. 


Station  3. 


2.49 
1.49 
1.57 
1.50 
2.58 
7.16 
9.50 
11.04 
10.40 
8.15 
5.38 
3.41 


3.70 


5.04 


5.38 


1.47 

1.22 

1.03 

1.02 

3.96 

9.61 

12.54 

12.83 

10.82 

7.35 

4.59 

2.17 


5.71 


niotere 

1  meter. 

i  meter. 

Deg.C. 

Deg.  a 

Deg.  a 

3  87 

2.36 

0.97 

3  23 

1.71 

0.20 

2.92 

1.27 

0.01 

2.51 

1.20 

0.30 

2.17 

1.20 

0.82 

3.99 

4.54 

6.72 

6  08 

7.41 

9.66 

7.30 

8.38 

10.31 

8,30 

8.44 

9.49 

7.80 

7.33 

6.86 

6.26 

5.40 

3.82 

5.18 

3.42 

1.49 

4.96 

4.38 

4.22 

'  Thermometer  out  of  order. 


— F.  W.  WOLL. 


Analyses  of  weU  waters,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  ExpiL  Farms  lipt.  189.%  pp, 
i5i-//7^)— Tabulated  analyses  with  reference  to  sanitary  condition  of  34  samples  of 
well  water  from  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

A  simple  method  of  detecting  fecal  contamination  in  drinking  -water,  H. 
NoRDLiNGKii  {Phami,  Central  HalUy  1894,  No.  8;  abs.  in  Zischr.  landw.  Ver.  Hes^en, 
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2894j  Xo.  SS,  pp.  190y  191).— \t  is  claimetl  that  by  using  saprol  as  a  disinfecting  agent 
in  closets  and  sinks  contamination  of  the  water  supply  from  these  will  be  quickly 
detected  by  the  characteristic  taste  of  saprol,  which  is  noticeable  in  a  solution  of  1 
part  of  saprol  to  2,000,(X)0  of  water. 

A  new  apparatus  for  taking  samples  of  water  from  different  depths  for  bac- 
teriological examination,  C.  Goncalves  {CentbL  JiakU  und  Par.,  16,  p.  257;  ahs.  jn 
Chem.  Centhl.y  1894,  II,  No.  16,  p.  698), 

Exhaustion  and  restoration  of  soil  fertility,  W.  L.  Hutchinson  (Mi8»i88ippi  Sta. 
Bui.  29,  pp.  10-16).— The  amounts  and  value  of  the  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric 
acid  removed  from  the  soil  by  14  of  the  more  common  Southern  farm  crops  are 
tabulated  and  discussed,  and  meaus  of  conserving  and  restoring  fertility  by  pre- 
venting surface  washing  and  leaching,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  soil  improvers, 
such  as  lime  and  gypsum,  by  promoting  nitrification,  and  by  rotation  of  crops  are 
described. 

Brief  notes  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils,  R.  Wakington 
(London:  Chapman  if-  Hall). 

The  amount  and  rdle  of  lime  in  arable  soil,  A.  Bernard  (/?er.  Agric,  8  {1894), 
No.  7, pp.  154-160;  No.  9,pp.  199-206). 

Influence  of  irrigation  on  the  fertility  of  soils,  F.  L.  Watrous  {Amer.  Agr,, 
middle  ed.,  1894,  Oct.  13,  p.  186). 

Recent  experiments  in  soil  inoculation  {Landw.  Centbl.  Poaen,  1894,  No.  40; 
Wochenschr.  pom.  okon.  Ges.,  24  (1894),  No.  20,  pp.  273, 274), 

Analyses  of  Canadian  soils,  F.  T.  Shtjtt  (Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  Ii9- 
135). — The  factors  upon  which  soil  fertility  depends  and  the  essential  fertilizing 
element  of  soils  and  fertilizers  are  brietly  discussed,  and  analyses  and  descriptions 
are  given  of  16  samples  of  soil  from  diftereht  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

On  the  composition  of  the  fen  soils  of  South  Lincolnshire,  R.  H.  AVilsok 
(Chern.  Nem,  70  (1894),  No.  1818,  pp.  153, 154). 

The  soils  of  Norway,  A.  Helland  (Bui.  9  Geolog.  Survey  of  Norway.  Chrisiiania: 
1893,  pp.  VI  11-^464). — This  contains  an  English  summary  of  the  contents. 


FEBTIUZEES. 

Fertilizers  and  their  use,  S.  M.  Tracy  {Mississippi  8ta.  Bui.  J29j  pp. 
Tt-32). — Tins  is  a  review  based  upon  the  results  of  0  years' experiment- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  station  on  ^^  the  4  soils  most  common 
in  the  State:  The  sandy  clay  region  of  the  northwest,  the  black  prairie 
of  the  northeast,  the  yellow-cbiy  loam  of  the  central  region,  and  the 
sandy  pine- woods  soil  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State."  The  topics 
discussed  are  (1)  the  general  principles  of  fertilizing;  (2)  the  value, 
management,  and  use  of  barnyard  manure;  (3)  composts;  (4)  cotton 
seed  as  a  fertilizer;  (5)  green  manuring;  (0)  marl;  and  (7)  commercial 
fertilizers. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  in  brief  as  follows:  Restoration  of  worn 
soils  must  be  gradual,  and  should  be  brought  about  principally  by 
green  manuring,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Lespedeza,  top-dressed  with  cotton- 
seed meal  and  turned  under  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  is  best 
adapted  to  the  restoration  of  very  poor  clay  soils.  To  more  fertile  soils 
cowpeas,  fertilized  with  cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phosphate,  or  gypsum, 
are  better  suited.    The  cowpea  is  also  the  crop  best  adapted  to  the 
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sandy  pine-woods  soil.  Melilotus,  plowed  under  at  the  end  of  the 
second  season,  is  the  best  green  manure  for  soils  underlaid  with  lime 
and  for  the  black  prairio  soils.  For  simply  maintaining  fertility,  red 
clover  or  alfalfa  may  be -used.  The  green  manuring  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  carefully  saved  and  protected  barnyard  manure,  and 
chemical  fertilizers  should  be  used  "to  supply  known  deficiencies  in  the 
soil  rather  than  as  the  principal  fertilizer." 

Analyses  of  fertilizing  materials  and  home-mixtures,  and  the 
experience  of  farmers  with  home-mixtures,  E.  B.  Yoobhees  {New 
Jersey  Stas.  BuL  102,  pp.  19). — A  schedule  of  trade  values  for  1894  is 
given,  and  the  average  prices  per  pound  of  fertilizing  constituents,  as 
calculated  from  manufacturers'  retail  prices  and  from  the  State  schedule 
of  prices,  are  tabulated  and  discussed.  Tables  give  the  analyses  and 
valuations  of  114  samj^les  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  dry  ground  fish,  cotton-seed 
meal,  ground  bone,  tankage,  boneblack,  bone  ash.  South  Carolina  rock 
and  other  mineral  phosphates,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potush, 
kainit,  and  home-mixtures. 

The  examination  of  10  home-mixtnres  showed  them  to  be  generally 
superior  to  manufacturers'  mixtures  in  mechanical  condition,  composi- 
tion, and  cost. 

The  experience  of  60  farmers  in  home-mixing  is  summarized,  and  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  practice. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  nitrogen  of  barnyard  manure  and 
of  green  manures,  J.  Kuhn  {Ztschr.  landw.  Cent  Ver,  SachseUy  1894 j 
Nos.  2j  3y  4,  5,  6;  abs.  in  Cheyn.  CenthL,  1894,  II,  Xo.  10,  p.  493).— A 
review  is  given  of  the  experiments  of  Wagner,  which  showed  as  the 
average  of  3  years'  results  that  as  regards  effectiveness  the  different 
forms  of  nitrogen  stood  as  follows :  Nitrate  of  soda  100,  nitrogen  in 
stable  manure  25,  nitrogen  in  green  manures  65.  Under  other  condi- 
tions the  figures  for  the  last  two  were  45  and  70,  respectively.  The 
results  are  still  more  unfavorable  to  the  manure  when  only  the  action 
during  the  first  year  is  considered.  In  that  case  the  figure  for  nitrogen 
in  stable  manure  was  11,  and  that  for  nitrogen  in  green  manures  62. 
It  is  maintained  that,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  barnyard 
manure  is  slow  of  action,  it  is  contrary  to  all  agricultural  experience  to 
suppose  that  the  figures  for  the  first  year  should  be  so  low,  and  it  is 
therefore  suggested  that  there  must  be  some  error  in  Wagner's  experi- 
ments. 

The  author  obtained  similar  results  with  leached  manure.  With 
this  material  he  found  the  following  figures:  During  the  first  year  11, 
the  second  year  25,  and  the  fifth  year  30.  These  results  indicate  that 
Wagner's  figures  are  unreliable  for  normal  manure,  and  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  unsatisfactory  results  that  vnll  be  obtained  if  manure  is 
improperly  managed. 
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An  escperiment  to  determine  the  amount  of  manure  made  by 
a  cattle  beast  during  the  successive  periods  of  its  growth,  C.  A. 

Zavitz  {Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl,  Farm  Ept.  1893,  pp.  121-123).^ 

The  amounts  of  food  consumed,  litter  used,  and  manure  produced  by 

a  calf  during  the  first  3  years  of  its  life  are  reported. 

The  results,  calculated  to  6-month  periods,  are  given  in  the  following 

table: 

Manure  produced  by  a  calf  during  the  first  S  years  of  its  life. 


First  0  months 

Serond  6  months 

Third  6  mouths 

Foarth  6  months 

Fifth  6  months 

Sixth  6  months 

Whole  period  (3  years) 


Amount  of 
straw  used 
as  bedding. 


Tons. 
0.43 
1.01 
1.17 
1.35 
1.22 
1.20 


rotnl  amount 
of  manure 
produced. 


Totts. 
l.»5 

n.oo 

5.16 
6.  OH 
5.77 
5.68 


Amount  of 
manure  pro- 
duced, le.ss 
the  straw. 


Tons. 


1..53 
3.09 
3.99 
4.r3 
4.55 
4.49 


6.38 ; 


29.64  I 


23.28 


A  sample  of  manure  taken  from  the  stall  near  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment contained  moisture  53.51  per  cent,  nitrogen  0.03  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  0.83  per  cent,  i)otash  1.94  per  cent.  Reckoning  the  value 
of  the  manure  from  this  analysis  on  the  basis  of  valuation  used  for 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  manure  produced  during  the  3  years  was 
worth  $118.57. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  H.  A.  Huston  and  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.  (Pur- 
due Univ.  JSpec.  Bui.  189^  ^^ff-j  PP-  ^^). — Notes  on  the  extent  of  the 
fertilizer  trade  in  Indiana  in  1890.  on  the  character  of  the  fertilizers 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State,  on  the  draft  of  different  crops  upon  soil 
fertility,  on  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  on  valuation,  accompanied  by 
tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  312  samples  of  fertilizers  legally 
on  sale  in  the  State. 

" The  estimated  sales  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Indiana  during  the  year  1893 
amount  to  38,000  tons,  an  increase  over  the  Rales  in  1892  of  3,000  tons.  This  38,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  consisted  of  14,000  tons  of  bone,  raw  and  steamed ;  18,000  tons  of 
'complete'  fertilizer,  that  is,  fertilizer  containin<r  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash;  4,000  tons  of  ammoniated  phosphates;  1,000  tons  of  phosphate  and  potash; 
and  1,000  tons  of  plain  superphosphate.  The  aggregate  selling  price  would  amount 
to  over  $1,000,000. 

''A  change  is  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State. 
This  change  consists  of  a  relative  increase  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  fertilizers  and  a  relative  decrease  of  nitrogen  and  a  relative  decrease 
of  potash.  The  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  fertilizers  sold 
in  the  State  in  1893  was  12,900,000  lbs.,  the  total  quantity  of  ammonia  was  2,300,000 
lbs.,  and  the  total  quantity  of  pota«h  770,000  lbs.  If  we  compare  these  quantities  with 
the  quantities  sold  in  1889  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  relative  increase  in  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  of  10  per  cent,  a  relative  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
ammonia  of  3  per  cent,  and  a  relative  decrease  of  potash  of  9  per  cent.  .  .  . 

''Information  is  not  at  hand  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  relative 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  used  in  the  State.*' 
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It  is  estimated  that  tbe  5  leading  crops  (corn,  wheat,  oats,  timothy, 
and  clover)  grown  in  Indiana  take  from  the  soil  $104,603,700  worth  of 
fertilizing  constituents,  while  only  $1,501,680  worth,  or  less  than  1 J  per 
cent,  of  these  constituents  are  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  fer- 
tilizers. 

Solubility  of  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  meal,  L.  Gebek  {Ztschr. 
angeic.  Chem,,  1891^  No.  7,  p.  193). — The  author  found  80  per  cent  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  citrate  solution  by  Wagner's  method. 
Removing  fat  did  not  increase  solubility.  Removal  of  gelatin  reduced 
solubility  to  70  per  cent.  Ignition  completely  changed  the  character 
of  the  phosphate.  The  results  in  general  indicate  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  phosphate  of  bone  is  in  tribasic  form. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  C.  S.  Phelps  {Connecticut 
Storrs  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  119-12'),  136-139).— In  continuation  of 
cooperative  experiments  commenced,  in  1888  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  574),  soil 
tests  with  fertilizers  were  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  stiition 
on  0  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  most  cases  the  results 
were  vitiated  by  drought,  and  are  therefore  reported  in  tabular  form 
without  comment. 

In  one  of  the  experiments,  which  has  been  conducted  for  3  years  on 
a  light  alluvial  loam,  deficient  in  organic  matter  and  \\  orn  by  previous 
cropping  without  manure,  the  results  indicated  that  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  such  soils  with  an  abundance  .of  organic  matter  containing 
nitrogen  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  mineral  fertilizers,  and  that 
on  soils  of  this  character  soluble  phosphates  in  absence  of  available 
nitrogen  may  diminish  the  yield  by  hastening  maturity  and  thus 
shortening  the  life  of  the  plant. 

It  was  incidentally  observed  that  the  percentages  of  water  in  corn 
(ears)  grown  in  the  different  experiments  varied  so  widely  as  to  render 
field  weights  unreliable  as  measures  of  the  yields.  For  this  reason  all 
yields  of  ears  are  calculated  to  11  per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  report. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers  in  Great  Britain  (B<L  Agr. 
Rpt.  JHatrih.  Grants  for  Agl.  Eihication  in  Great  Britain  1893-94,  pp. 
41-66). — These  include  exi)eriment8  on  giass  and  pasture  lands,  pota- 
toes, and  Swedes  (ruta-bagas)  in  different  i)arts  of  Anglesey,  Carnarvon, 
and  Cardigan  counties,  Wales,  and  Northumberland  and  Durham 
counties,  England.  * 

Experiments  on  pasture  lands  (pp.  41,  55-64). — In  experiments  near 
Amlwch,  North  Wales,  during  one  season  superphosphate  gave  better 
results  than  slag,  and  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  diff*erent 
phosphates  proved  better  than  the  phosphates  alone.  No  potash 
fertilizers  were  tested. 

In  experinumts  on  5  different  farms  in  Northumberland  the  best 
average  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  mixtuics  containing  all 
three  fertilizing  constituents.    Sulphate  of  ammonia  proved  superior 
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to  nitrate  of  soda,  and  superphosphate  superior  to  slag.    Kaniit  used 
aloue  was  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 

The  results  of  experiments  at  Aberystwyth  in  Cardigan,  Wales,  con 
firmed  the  above  results  in  some  respects  and  contradicted  them  in 
others*  IN^itrate  of  soda  was  more  effective  thaii  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
probably  on  account  of  the  dry  season,  and  slag  produced  better  results 
than  superphosphate,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  Nitrogenous  manures  "were  more  directly  profitable-'  than  phos- 
phates. Phosphates  were  most  effective  in  combination  with  nitro- 
genous manures. 

Experiments  on  potatoes  (pp.  44,  45). — The  results  of  experiments  in 
North  Wales  on  a  "poor  free- working  soil  with  clay  subsoil'"  indicated 
that  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  superior  to  nitrate  of  soda,  and  that 
barnyard  manure  alone  was  a  very  eff'ective  fertilizer  for  potatoes.  The 
highest  yield  was  obtained  with  the  following  mixture:  Barnyard 
manure,  15  tons;  superphosphate,  3  cwt.;  sulphate  of  potash,  2  cwt, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  cwt. 

Experiments  on  rutabagas  (pp.  42-44,  49-54). — Experiments  on  6 
different  soils — good  loam  (2),  medium  loam,  fjiirly  strong  soil,  strong 
clay,  and  light  loam  with  underlying  gravel — in  Anglesey  and  Carnar- 
vonshire, Wales,  gave  results  indicating  that  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
predominant  element  in  afertilizei  for  ruta  bagas,  that  superphosphate 
and  slag  are  about  equally  effective,  and  that  either  is  superior  to  dis- 
solved bone. 

In  experiments  on  9  different  farms  in  Northumberland,  England, 
the  best  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  fertilizer  for  ruta-bagas 
seemed  to  be  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  to  5  cwt.  of  superphosphates  i)er  acre, 
and  2  cwt.  of  kainit;  sulphate  of  ammonia  proved  more  effective  than 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  (50  lbs.  of  nitrate  and  43  lbs.  of 
sulphate)  more  effective  thau  either  alone;  and  applications  of  kainit  in 
connection  with  the  other  manures  were  profitable  except  near  the  sea- 
coast,  where  the  land  had  been  manured  with  seaweed  or  was  subjected 
to  the  sea  spray.  The  beneficial  effect  ot  16  loads  of  manure  applied 
in  the  drill  was  not  increased  by  the  addition  of  artificial  fertilizers, 
while  additions  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  to  manure 
applied  in  the  fall  largely  increased  the  yield.  Spring  applications  of 
bjirnyard  manure  gave  better  results  in  every  case  than  autumn  appli- 
cations. It  was  further  observed  in  these  experiments  that  nitrate  of 
soda  increased  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  roots  from  90.23  per 
cent  to  91.06  per  cent,  while  kainit  decreased  it  from  90.22  per  cent  to 
89.89  i>er  cent. 

The  results  of  experiments  at  6  different  points  in  Durham  County 
confirm  in  many  respects  those  obtained  in  Northumberland.  Phos 
phoric  acid  was  clearly  shown  to  be  the  predominant  element  in  a  fer- 
tilizer for  nita-bagas  on  these  soils.  In  comparative  tests  of  both  equal 
money  values  and  equal  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  form  of  slag  and 
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superphosphate  the  superiority  of  the  superphosphate  was  clearly 
shown.  Kaiuit  was  profitable  iu  both  light  aud  heavy  soils,  except 
when  used  in  connection  with  barnyard  manure. 

Manures  and  fertilizers,  H.  C.  White  (Georgia  Sta.  But.  SS,pp.  55).— The  nature 
and  U8e  of  fcrtilizt'rs  are  discussed  under  the  heads  of  (1)  mechanical  maaures, 
including  all  organic  manures,  lime,  marl,  etc.,  and  (2)  concentrated  fertilizers. 
Including  the  various  commercial  sources  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen. 
The  principles  involved  in  compounding  fertilizers  are  explained  aud  illustrated. 

The  fertilizer  industry  (Jmer.  Fert.,  1  {1894),  No.  l,p.  55).— Statistics  from  the 
Census. 

Growth  of  the  fertilizer  industry,  W.  L.  Rasin  {Amer,  Fert,  1  (1894),  No.  l^pp. 
5-8, 2)1.  1). 

Progress  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  E.  B.  Voorhees  (Amer.  Pert.,  1  (1894), 
No.  ly  pp.  .21-38). 

On  the  choice  and  use  of  artificial  manures,  F.  B.  Guthrie  ( Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S, 
Wales,  5  (1894),  No.  8,  pp.  675-577). — Nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  manures  are 
discussed.  ^ 

Salient  points  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  H.J.  Patterson  (Amer.  Fcri.,  1  (1894), 
No.  1,  pp.  24-26). 

The  taking  up  of  nourishment  by  plants,  KOxig  ( Ver\andl.  Gee.  deui.  Naiur/oreche 
und  Aerzte,  1803,  If,  pp.  12S-124;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  II,  No.  10, p.  480).— 
Experiments  during  2  years  with  barley  and  beans  grown  on  artificial  soils,  to  which 
varying  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash  in  soluble  and  insoluble 
forms  were  added.    No  conclusions  are  drawn. 

The  importance  of  potash  for  plant  growth,  C.  vonFerlitzen  (Sv.  MosskuUur, 
Form.  ndHkr.,  1894,  July;  Landmandshlade,  S7  (1804),  pp.  522-524). 

Farming  with  artificial  fertilizers,  L.  Engelmann  (Zischr.  landw.  Ver.  Bayem, 
1894,  May,  pp.  377-882). 

^  Evolution  of  a  formula  (Amer.  Fert.,  (1894),  No.  S,  pp.  8S-85). 
^    The  utilization  of  peat  as  Utter  and  as  fertUizer  (Bui.  Min.  Agr.  France,  SO 
(1894),  No.  5,  pp.  440-447). — The  results  of  a  study  of  the  extent  and  value  for  litter 
and  for  fertilizer  of  the  peat  deposits  in  diifereiit  parts  of  France  are  reported. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure  and  means  of  lessening  it,  Hess 
(Landw.  Wochenhl.  Schlen.  HohU,  1894,  No.  24,  pp.  374,  375). 

On  the  economy  of  using  the  sewage  of  Mainz  for  fertiUzer,  Muller  (Ztachr. 
landtp.  Ver.  Hessen,  1804,  No.  28,  pp.  227,  228;  No.  20,  pp.  236,  237). 

Fertilizers  and  stable  manure  (Amei\  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  1,  pp.  30,  31). 

Green  manures  and  fertiUzers  (Amer.  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  2,  pp.  105, 106). 

Manures,  green  and  artificial,  A.  L.  Kennedy  (Amer.  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  3,  pp. 
156,157). 

"Wood  ashes  and  their  use,  T.  Greiner  (Oswego:  Munroe,  Lalor  4"  Co.;  noticed  in 
Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  1894,  Get.  18,  p.  751). 

Dried  blood  and  other  ammoniates,  R.  L.  Wendler  (Amer.  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No. 
2,  pp.  80-82). — Discusses  dried  blood,  hoof  meal,  tankage,  raw-bone  meal,  steamed 
bone,  horn,  etc. 

Menhaden  fish  manure.  S.  Peacock  (Amer.  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  213-218, 

fiO'  ih 

The  cotton-seed  meal  industry,  L.  A.  Ranson  (Amer.  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  1,  pp, 
26-28). 

Cotton-seed  meal,  W.  C.  Adams  (Amer.  Fert.,  1  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  S19,  220). 

Tankage  and  other  sources  of  ammoniates,  T.  H.  White  (Amer.  Fert.,  1  (1894), 
No.  1,  pp.  19,  20). 

Ammonia  sulphate  from  the  coke  industry,  L.  K.  FiiANKEL  (Amer.  Fert.,  t 
(1894),  No.  2,  pp.  78,  79). 
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Szploitation  and  purification  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile;  J.  Buchanan  (Jour, 
Phann.  et  Ckm.j  30  {1894),  »er,  5,  No,  9,  pp.  417-425), 

Deposits  of  nitrates  in  Colombia.  Cakackisti  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim,,  SO  (1894), 
aet.  5 J  Xo.  9,  pp.  425-427). 

The  nitrate  clays  of  upper  Egypt,  E.  Sigkenberger  {Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  Xo, 
Slf  pp,  1157,  //J.9).— Notes  on  the  occurrence  and  fertiltziug  value  of  these  clays; 
on  the  manner  of  their  formation;  and  on  their  employment  in  Egyptian  agri- 
culture. 

Cheaper  nitrogen  and  cheaper  phosphoric  acid,  P.  Wagner  {Deut.  landw, 
Presse,  21  {1894),  Xo.  81,  pp.  769,  770;  Xo,  82,  pp,  779,  780). 

The  relative  values  of  the  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid,  P.  Wagner 
{Deut.  landw   Presse.  21  {1894),  Xo.  81,  pp.  769,  770;  Xo.  82,  pp.  779,  780). 

Phosphatic  slag,  L.  Grani>eau  {Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  58  {1894),  Xo.  43,  pp.  595,  590). 

Basic  slag  {Amer.  Pert.,  1  {1894),  Xo.  2,  pp.  85-87). 

The  production  of  slag  in  central  Europe,  Maizi1^:res  {VEngraU,  9  {1894),  Xo. 
44,  pp,  1044,  1045). 

Redonda  and  its  phosphates,  F.  W.  Morse  {Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1894,  Xov.,pp. 
78-87). 

Muriate  vs.  sulphate  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer  {Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  1894, 
Oct.  1ft,  p.  751). 

Field  and  pot  experiments  with  different  phosphates,  E.  ('hitard  {Chron. 
Agr  ,  7  {1894),  Xo.  19,  pp.  498-498). 

Fertilizer  inspection  and  analysis  in  Alabama  {Alabama  Dept,  Agr.  Bui.  57, 
pp.  ^^).— This  includes  a  general  discussion  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  fertilizers; 
notes  on  valuation;  abstracts  of  State  laws  relating  to  fertilizers;  a  list  of  licenses 
granted  up  to  August  1,  1894;  a  list  of  guaranteed  analyses  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture;  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  317  samples  of  ferti- 
lizing materials,  including  mixed  fertilizers,  acid  phospbate,  bone,  tankage,  cotton- 
seed meal,  bat  manure,  maW,  mineral  pbosphates,  muriate  of  potash,  and  kainit. 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  R.  T.  NKSBriT  and  G.  F.  Payne  {Georgia 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui,  29,  pp.  109).— This  bulletin  contains  notes  on  valuation;  articles  on 
fertilizing  watermelons,  percentages  of  valuable  fertilizing  constituents  in  commercial 
fertilizers,  cott-on  seed  and  its  products,  and  some  of  the  possibilities  of  Georgia 
soils;  State  laws  relating  to  fertilizers,  with  comments;  and  tabulated  analyses  of 
1,019  samples  of  fertilizing  and  other  materials,  including  mixed  fertilizers,  bone,  acid 
phosphate,  cotton-seed  meal,  kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  dried  blood,  tankage,  nitrate 
of  soda,  agricultural  salt,  soft  phos])hate,  natural  phosphates,  b^isic  slag,  ores,  lime- 
stone, lime,  muck,  ashes,  and  baking  powders. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell,  A.  M.  Pktkr,  and  H.  E.  Curtis  (Keti- 
iucky  Sta.  Bui.  51,  pp.  24). — Theprinciplesunderlying  the  use  of  fertilizers  are  briefly 
discussed ;  terms  used  in  stating  results  of  analyses  and  the  utility  of  the  analyses  are 
explained;  the  market  prices  of  various  fertilizing  materials  are  given,  with  notes  on 
valuation;  and  analyses  and  valuations  of  samples  of  116  brands  of  fertilizers  are 
reported. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  R.  C.  Kedzik  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  112,  pp.  i7).— Brief  remarks 
on  the  objects  of  fertilizer  inspection  and  analysis;  obligations  of  manufacturers 
regarding  licenses;  valuation;  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  with  comments;  and 
tabulated  analyses  of  78  samples  of  fertilizing  materials. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,'!.  J.  Eikje  and  W.  Frkak  { Tennnylvania 
State  Bd.  Agr,  Spec.  Bui.,  pp,  29).— Text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  a  schedule  of 
trade  values  for  1894,  with  notes  on  valuation,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  544  sam- 
ples of  fertilizing  materials  collected  from  January  1  to  Au«^ust  1,  1894. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  J.  Wheklek  and  B.  L.  Hartwkll  {Rhode 
Island  Sta,  Bui.  28,  pp,  S4-42), — ^A  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  injxredi- 
ents,  with  notes  on  valuation,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuatnuis  of  40  samples 
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of  fertilizing  materials,  including  mixed  fortilizerB,  bone,  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  kainit,  and  wood  ashes. 

Analyaes  of  commercial  fertilizers  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bnl.  17,  n.  wr.,  ;>p.  5^).— 
A  schedule  of  trade  values,  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  aud  tabulated  analyses 
and  valuations  of  234  samples  of  fertiliziug  materials,  including  ammouiated  fertili- 
zers, acid  phosphates,  cotton-seed  meal,  kaiuit,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Forty-iive  of 
these  brands  fell  below  the  guaranty. 

Fertilizer  analyses  in  West  Virginia,  J.  A,  Myers  ( WcH  Virginia  Sta.  Spec.  Bui. 
1894,  Aug,,  p.  7).— The  results  of  examinations  of  121  samples  of  fertiliziug  materials 
are  reported. 

Fertilizing  materials,  F.  T.  Siiutt  (Canada  Exptl,  Farms  RpL  189S,  pp.  140-14S).^ 
Analyses,  with  descriptions  of  samples  and  discussion  of  fertilizing  value  of  34 
samples  of  muck  from  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  7  samples  of  mud 
from  the  maritime  provinces,  and  1  sample  each  of  wood  asheS;  flue  ashes,  oat-hull 
ashes,  and  gypsum. 

FIELD  CaOP8. 

Ezperiments  with  carrots,  F.  T.  Shutt  [Canada  Exptl  Farms 
Rpt.  1893,  p}).  147^  148), — Analyses  were  luado  of  the  parts  of. the  roots 
growing  above  and  below  gi'ound.  Four  white  Belgian  carrots,  nearly 
half  of  which  were  above  ground,  were  cut  in  two  at  the  junction  of  the 
green  and  white  portion.  The  results  of  analyses  of  these  parts  were  as 
follows: 

Analyses  of  portions  of  carrots  growing  above  and  below  ground. 


In  fresh  material. 

In  dr>' 

matter. 
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1 
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<          fa      1  J?            fa 
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A             < 
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Per  cL 

Perct.  Perct. 

Perct.  Per et. 

Perct. 

Per  et. 

Peret. 

Perct.  Perct. 

IJppei  (green)  portion 

81).  04 

1.05       0.41 

7.54       1.11 

0.85 

0.60 

3. 72 

08. 81       7. 70 

Lower  (white)  {lortion 

90.70 

0.75  1    0.21 

6. 65       0. 93 

0.76 

7.97 

2.31 

71.51  1    8.17 

"It  may  be  concluded  .  ,  .  that  no  material  difference  in  food  valae  exists 
between  the  two  portions/' 

Preparation  of  soil  for  cotton,  C.  L.  Newman  (Arkatuias  Sta.  Bui. 
J28y  pp,  100-103), — On  a  plat  both  plowed  and  bedded  in  February  the 
yield  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  was  869  lbs.,  and  on  a  i)l€at  plowed  in  Feb- 
ruary aud  bedded  in  3Iay  the  yield  was  901  lbs.;  on  plats  Avithout  pre- 
vious plowing  the  yield  when  bedded  in  February  was  724  lbs.,  and 
when  bedded  May  3,  754  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  a^re.  The  result  was 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  f}U5t  that  Bermuda  grass  was  more  difficult 
to  8upi)ress  on  the  un plowed  than  on  the  plowed  plats. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  co'vvrpeas,  C.  S.  Phelps  {Cotmecficnt 
Stot-rs  Sta,  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  126-129,  13(>). — This  experiment  was  con 
ducted  on  twelfth-acre  plats  which  for  4  successive  years  had  received 
the  same  fertilizer.    The  yields  and  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
crops  on  the  different  plats  are  tabulated. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  yields  per  acre: 

Yields  of  green  fodder  and  of  food  material  a  in  cowpea  vines  per  <M5re, 


Green  Dry 

material,     nintter. 


Protein.  I    Fiber. 


Povndtt. 
10.875 
10,900 
10,710 
11,680 


nnmanurod 

160  lbs.  nitrate  of  Hoda 

320  lbs.  «liBftolved  boneblack 

160  lbs.  mnriorte  of  potash 

160  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 

;i20  Ibe.  dissolved  boneblack 

16011)8.  nitrate  of  soda 

160  11)8.  muriate  of  potash 

320  lbs.  dissolved  boneblack 

160  lbs.  muriate  of  potash 

100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda >  i 

160  lbs.  muriate  of  potash IS  16, 210 

320  lbs.  dissolved  boneblack {  ) 

12.000  lbs.  stable  manure '  ?    ,~  ^^^ 

160  lbs.  dissolved  boneblack 5       ' 

16,000  lbs.  stable  manure 15,875 


\  12,920 
\  13,335 
\    15.790 


Poundti. 

1.816 ; 

1.863  I 

1,821 

1,986 


Pound*. 
334 
317 
345 


Pound*.  \ 

370  I 
370  j 


Nitrogen  I 

1      fr**e      j 

extract.  I 

Pound*.  I 
821  ; 
905  I 


Fat. 


Pound*. 


2.196  { 
I 
2,267  I 


2.684 

2,756 

2,685 

2,699 

378 


534 
496 

515 

487 


404 

849 

438 

1.037 

513 

1.021 

605 

1,101 

614 

1,174 

575 

1,176 

578 

1,202 

64 

59 
69 


78 
96 


95 
100 


From  the  above  table  it  may  be  seen  that  potash  had  the  most  marked 
intliience  in  augmenting  the  yield  of  dry  matter,  while  nitrogen  was 
less  effective.  "  Unlike  the  grasses,  the  legumes  seem  to  be  but  little 
att'ected  in  their  protein  or  nitrogen  content  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen 
in  the  fertilizers.  Potash  appeared  to  have  the  most  marked  influence 
[in  augmenting]  the  percentage  of  protein  in  the  crop.'' 

Experiments  with  flax  in  Belgium,  P.  be  Caluwe  (Expose  Cult. 
Exper.  Jard,  Gand^  1892-'^93^  pp,  30-36). — Experiments  with  varieties 
and  a  test  of  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid.  On  flax,  as  on  lupines, 
superphosphate  in  a  dry  season  reduced  the  yield. 

Native  and  introduced  forage  plants  in  South  Dakota,  J.  H. 
Shepabd  and  T.  A.  Williams  (Houth  Dakota  Sta.  Bui,  40,  pp.  208^ 
ph.  68), — Description,  geographical  distribution  within  the  State,  and 
chemical  analyses  of  the  following  grasses,  clovers,  and'  miscellaneous 
forage  plants: 

Little  bine  stem  {Andropogon  scoparina),  big  blue  stem  {A,  provincialis),  bushy  blue 

stem  {A.  nutans),  Johnson  grass,  dwarf  panic  grass  {Panicum  depaupcratum) ^  small 

panic  grass  {P.  scoparium),  switch  grass  (P.  virgaium),  barnyard  grass,  old  witch 

grass,   bristly   foxtail  {f^eiaria  va'iicillaia),  green   foxtail,  yellow  foxtail,  millet, 

Indian  rice,  Virginia  cut  grass  (Homalocenchrus  virginica),  rice  cut  grass  {H.  ory^ 

zoides)f  sweet  vernal  grass,  reed  canary  grass,  i)urple  beard  grass  (Aristida  purpm'ea), 

feather  bunch  grass  (Siipa  riridula),  porcupine  grass,  spiked   Muhlenberg  grass 

(3Iuhlenhergia  racemosa),  Mexican  wood  grass  {M.  mexicana),  wood  grass  (M.  sylvat- 

ictt),  timothy,  meadow  foxtail,  wild  water  foxtail  {A,  genienlaius  ariatulatns),  black 

mountain  ricG  (Oryzoiyaia  meJanocarpa)y  Indian  millet  (0.  micrantha),  southern  poverty 

grass  (Sporobolus  raginwflorua),  prairie  grass  (6\  cuspidatua),  wire  grass  (5.  heterolepia),- 

rough-leafed  prairie  grass  (5.  a^perifoliua),  tickle  grass  {Agroaiia  hiemalis),  redtop, 

Indian  reed  grass  (Cinna  arundinacea),  blue  joint,  big  sand  grass  (CalamoHlfa  longi- 

folia),  B&ud  frrasa  {Calamagrostia  conjinia),  big  crow's  foot  {Kleuaine  coracana),  tall 

oat  grass,  cord  grass,  wild  crab  grass  {Schedonnardua  paniculatua)^  grama  grasses 

(Bontelona  spp.),  buftalo  grass,  slough  grass  {Beckmannia  erucieformia  uniflora),  false 

buffalo  grass  {Munroa  aquarroaa),  reed  grass,  spike  grass  (Diplachne  faacictUaria), 

Blender  meadow  grass  (Kragroatia  piloaa),  stink  grass  {E.  muUifiora),  southern  spear 

grass  iE,  ptfr^Aii),  early  or  prairie  bunch  grass  {Eatonia  obtuaata),  Eaton  grass  (E, 
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pennaylvanica),  reed  fescue  {Soolochloa  arundinacea),  prairie  June  grass  {Kccleria 
anstaia),  salt  grass  (Disiichlis  apicata  stricta),  orchard  grass,  false  red  top  or  fowl 
meadow  grass  {Poapalustris),  Keutucky  bine  grass,  English  bine  grass,  banch  spear 
grass  (P.  arida)y  wood  meadow  grass  (P.  nemoraUs)^  floating  meadow  grass  {Pani- 
cularia  fiuitaiis),  fowl  meadow  grass  or  nerved  manna  grass  (P.  ncrvata),  reed  meadow 
grass  (P.  americana)j  sheep  fescue,  tall  fescue,  hard  fescue,  soft  chess,  rough  brome 
grass,  swamp  chess  (Bromua  ciliatus)^  smooth  brome  grass,  Schrader  brome  grass, 
slender  wheat  grass  (Agropyrum  (enerum),  quack  grass,  western  wheat  grass  (A. 
glauoum  occidentale)^  bearded  wheat  grass  (A.  caninum  and  A.  unilateralt),  perennial 
rye  grass,  squirrel -tail  grass,  wild  rye  or  lyme  grass  {Elymus  virginicus)^  wild  rye, 
Dennett  grass  {E,  atriatus),  flat-stemmed  tufted  spike  rush  (EleocharU  acuminata), 
tufted  spike  rush  {E.  ohtuaa),  common  spike  rush  {E.  paluatria),  meadow  rush 
(SciHpua  atrovirena),  river  club  rush  {S.  fluviatilia),  sea  club  rush  (S.  maritimua),  Hall 
rush  (S.  hallii),  sharp-pointed  rush  {S.  pungena),  chestnut-colored  sedge  {Cyperna 
erythrarhizoa),  giant  sedge  {Carex  ariatata),  dwarf  sedge  (C.  atenophylla)y  late-fruited 
sedge  (C.  retroraa)j  silvery-topped  sedge  (C.  axecata),  straw-colored  sedge  (C  atram- 
inea),  narrow- fruited  sedge  (C.  aychnocephala),  upright  sedge  {C.  atricta).  fox  sedge 
(C.  vuJpinoidea),  bur  reed  {Sparganium  eurycarpiim),  big-headed  bog-rush  (Jvncus 
nodoaua)y  slender  bog  rush  {J.  tenuia),  Beckwith  clover  {TrifoHum  becktoiihii),  red 
clover,  crimson  clover,  alsike,  white  clover,  fenugreek,  yellow  melilot  or  yellow 
sweet  clover,  whit*  melilot  or  sweet  clover,  goat's  rue  {Galega  officinalia),  wild  vetch 
(Hoaackta  purahiana)^  alfalfa,  sainfoin,  bnmet,  giant  spurry,  knot  weed  (Polygonum 
aviculare),  and  upright  knot  weed  (P.  erevtum). 

The  autbors  divide  the  State  into  5  regions:  (1)  The  Sioux  Valley 
regioD,  (2)  the  James  Kiver  Valley  region,  (3)  the  Missouri  Eiver  Valley 
region,  (4)  the  Great  Range  region,  and  (5)  the  Black  Hills  region.  The 
characteristic  grasses  of  the  Sioux  Valley  region  are  the  blue  stems, 
especially  the  big  blue  stem  and  the  bushy  blue  stem.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  native  hay  and  80  per  cent  of  the  pasturage  is  obtained 
from  the  2  grasses  just  named,  together  with  switch  grass.  Western 
wheat  grass  furnishes  about  00  per  cent  of  the  native  hay  and  most  of 
the  i)asturage  of  the  James  River  Valley  region.  Blue  joint  and  the 
sand  grasses  are  also  very  coinmon  here.  The  flora  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  region  is  varied.  Western  wheat  grass  furnishes  the  greater 
part  of  the  hay  in  the  Range  region.  Other  specially  important  grasses 
in  this  region  are  blue  grama  and  buffalo  grass.  The  Black  Hills 
region  has  a  number  of  native  species.  Of  the  introduced  or  culti- 
vated grasses  Hungarian  brome  grass  {Bromus  inermis)  has  thus  far 
been  more  satisfiactory  in  the  State  than  any  other  grass  tested,  having 
endured  both  the  drought  of  summer  and  the  severe  weather  of  winter. 

Timothy  succeeded  on  rich  and  moist  soil,  but  is  not  regarded  a« 
suitable  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  State.  Red  fescue,  sheep  fescue,  and 
hard  fescue  "are  all  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  chmate  m  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  probably  also  that  of  most  localities  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  or  in  the  Black  Hills.  Tall  fescue  and  meadow  fescue  give 
paying  crops  of  hay  on  moist  meadows.  Kentucky  blue  grass,  or  June 
grass,  as  it  is  often  called, is  hardy  in  the  Sioux  Valley,  and  will  probably 
do  well  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  native  grasses  which  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  cultivation  are  westerp  wheat  grass,  slender 
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wheat  grass,  blue  joint,  and  reed  canary  grass."  Alsike  and  wbite  clover 
succeeded,  bat  scarlet  and  mammoth  clover  proved  too  tender.  With 
red  clover  success  wasi  variable.  Alfalfa  ma^de  a  good  growth,  but  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  fungus  disease.  Other  leguminous  plants  giving 
promise  of  value  for  forage  were  goat's  rue,  sand  clover,  esparcet, 
Hedysarum,  and  wild  vetch  {HoaacJda  purshimia). 

The  bulletin  also  contains  explanations  of  chemical  and  botanical 
terms  and  analyses  of  the  seed  of  2  varieties  of  millet  and  of  roller 
process  wheat  bran. 

Ezperimentfl  with  forage  plants  in  Belgium,  P.  de  Calitwe 
{Expose  Cult.  Exp6r.  Jard.  Gand,  1893-^93,  pp.  42-44^  47-5P).— The 
plants  tested  were  prickly  comfrey,  hairy  vetch,  winter  vetch,  spring 
vetch,  Narbonne  vetch,  wiiite  vetch,  millet,  maize,  oat«;  early,  late,  and 
extra  late  crimson  clover;  red  clover,  Avild  chicory,  cabbage,  endive, ' 
spurry,  burnet,  kidney  vetch,  radish,  alsike  clover,  sainfoin,  serradella, 
canary  grass,  white  mustard,  English  and  Italian  ryegrass,  and  sorghum. 
Of  the  4  kinds  of  vetches,  all  sown  July  27,  hairy  vetch  yielded  the 
largest  amount  of  green  forage.  Kidney  vetch  and  burnet  proved  resist- 
ant to  frost. 

Fertiliser  eacperiments  on  Hungarian  grass,  G.  6.  Phelps  {Con- 
necticut  Storrs  Sta.  Bpt.  1893^  pp.  130-135). — This  experiment  was  made 
on  the  same  field  as  Avas  used  during  the  preceding  3  years  for  similar 
ex|)eriments  on  mixed  meadow  grasses.  Nitrogen,  either  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  ^< ammonite,"  was  applied  at 
the  rate  of  25,  50,  and  75  lbs.  per  acre  in  combination  with  320  lbs.  of 
boneblack  and  ICO  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash.  Two  plats  received  no 
nitrogenous  materials,  and  2  plats  were  unfertilized. 

'*  There  was  a  gradual  increase  in  yield  with  the  increased  quantities  of  nitrogen 
used.  The  crop  in  general  did  not  show  a  very  marked  increase  from  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. This  was  doubtless  duo  in  part  to  the  severe  drought  during  July  and  the 
greater  part  of  August.  The  experiment  confirms  those  made  on  the  field  with 
meadow  grasses  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  the 
growth  of  grasses," 

Analyses  pf  the  hay  grown  on  the  different  plats  are  tabulated. 

"The  average  percentage  of  protein  in  the 'water-free  substance  of  the  crop  on  the 
mineral  plats  was  8.87  per  cent,  on  the  plats  with  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen  10.24  per  cent, 
and  with  75  lbs.  of  nitrogen  12.72  per  cent.  This  illustrates  the  double  value  of 
nitrogen  on  the  grasses.  The  yield  has  genoraUy  increased  with  the  larger  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen  use<ly  and  the  protein,  and  hence  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop  is 
considerably  increased." 

Zizperiments  with  grasses,  C.  A.  2avitz  {Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and 
Exptl.  Farm  Rpt  1893,  pp.  110-117). — From  numerous  experiments 
^ith  grasses  and  clovers  sown  alone,  both  for  meadows  and  for  pas- 
tures, the  following,  in  the  order  named,  proved  the  most  permanent 
among  the  valuable  species: 

"Meadow  fescue,  orchard  grass,  meadow  foxtail,  tall  oat,  and  timothy.    Those  of 
less  importance  include  hard   fescue,    red  fescue,   wood  meadow,  rough-stalked 
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meadow,  sheep  fescue,  various-leaved  fescue,  fine-leaved  fescue,  tall  fescue,  and 
long-leaved  fescue,  and  these  probably  possess  permanency  in  the  order  named. 
Some  of  these  in  the  list  last  mentioned  have  even  greater  power  to  endure  than 
those  in  the  list  first  mentioned. 

''The  varieties  which  in  our  experience  have  not  shown  much  permanence  are  It-al- 
ian  rye,  sweet  vernal,  crested  dogstail,  tall  oat,  perennial  rye,  creeping  bent,  and 
redtop,  and  they  have  been  found  wanting  in  permanency  in  the  order  named. 

''In  the  tests  conducted  at  this  farm  the  clovers  have  been  found  durable  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  viz :  Lucerne,  alsike  clover,  yellow  clover,  white  clover,  and  common 
red  clover.  Yellow  clover,  like  white  clover,  does  not  seem  able  to  hold  its  ground 
at  the  first  in  dense  mixed  grasses  which  are  cut  for  hay,  but  as  time  goes  on,  and 
some  of  the  grasses  fail,  the  yellow  clover  appears  to  increase.  When  white  clover 
is  sown  in  mixtures  of  permanent  grasses,  and  these  are  mowed  for  some  years  at  the 
first  rather  than  pastured,  the  clover  seems  to  fail  because  of  the  smothering  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  stronger  grasses;  but  where-  the  grasses  are  pastured  from  the 
first  it  seems  to  have  power  to  increase  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  pastures.  .  .  . 

'*  Lathyrua  aylvestris  .  .  .  does  not  seem  to  grow  quickly  enough  to  give  it  a  foremost 
place  among  fodder  plants  in  this  country.'' 

Directions  for  preparing  the  soil  and  for  selecting  mixtures  for  perma- 
nent pastures  are  given.  Autumn  sowing  of  grasses  was  found  less 
suitable  than  spring  sowing. 

Culture  of  .Lathyrus  aylvestris,  A.  von  Solemachbr  {Zt^chr. 
hndw.  Ver.  Rk^inpremaeHj  .11  (lS9i),  JVb.  36,  pp.  299,  300),— After  10 
years'  experience  with  this  plant  the  author  concludes  that  by  the 
choice  of  land  comparatively  free  from  weed  seed  and  by  crowding  the 
plants,  placing  them  4  to  6  in.  apart  in  rows  8  to  10  in.  apart,  hoeing, 
so  generally  recommended  for  this  crop,  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Analyses  of  legiumes,  F.  T.  Shitt  {Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt  1893, 
pp,  146,147). — The  following  analyses  are  given,  together  with  botanical 
notes  on  the  materials  analyzed : 

Analyses  of  legumes. 


In  fresh  material. 

Calculate!  to  water- free 
substance. 

1 

. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Per  ct. 

II 

Per  ct. 

1 

Peret. 

Perct 

Perci. 

i 

525 

Perrt. 

Peret.  Perct. 

Peret.  Peret. 

/»«•<•«. 

79.65  '  1.53       4.52 

6.60 

6.50 

1.20 

7.52 

22.23 

32.46     31.72 

8.07 

LathyruM  venosus  (hay) ...    7. 11     7. 37  ,  14. 06 

32. 47 

34.10 

4.89 

7.93 

15.13 

34. 95     36. 72 

5.27 

Attragaltu       eanadensi*  \                      \ 

(hay) 9.46     6.02     10.75 

33.45 

38.78 

1.54 

6.66 

11.87 

36.95     42.79 

1.73 

Melilohu  alba  (hay) 9. 30     5. 3 1     1 1 .  75 

43.24 

27.  70 

2.70 

5. 65 

12. 91 

47.67  1  .30.79 

2.08 

Vieia  amrricana  (hay)... 

7.01 

7.99 

13.87 

34.33 

35.58 

1.22 

8.59 

14.92 

36.90 

38.28 

1.31 

^^ Lathyrus  sylvestris  produced  a  thick  mass  of  leafy  stems  nearly  4 
ft.  in  height.  .  .  .  Our  own  experience  in  feeding  it  is  as  yet  extremely 
limited.  It  appears  that  at  first  the  cattle  will  not  evince  a  fondne;>s 
for  it."  Lathyrus  venosus  is  described  as  a  "  free  growing,  native,  per- 
ennial pea  .  .  .  found  on  the  Western  plains,  from  which  the  sample 
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analjTxed  was  obtained.  There  appears  to  be  no  statement  on  record  as 
to  its  vaUje  as  a  fodder,  though  judging  from  the  analysis  it  is  well 
worthy  of  trial." 

Astragalus  eamadensis  is  "a  stiff,  free  growing,  vetch-like  plant,  Avith 
abundant  foliage  aind  spikes  of  greenish  yellow  (lowers.  It  occurs 
usually  on  river  banks,  and  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  3  ft." 
The  sender  of  the  sample  states  that  "cattle  are  particularly  fond 
of  it." 

Lupines,  Clausen  (Landic^.  Wochenbl  Schles.  Hoist j  44  (1894)^  No. 
39j  pp.  539^  540). — At  the  agricultural  school  at  Ileide,  yellow,  blue, 
and  white  lupines  have  been  grown  3  years.  In  the  latest  of  these 
experiments  the  yields  of  the  3  species  at  different  dates  on  plats  of 
the  same  size  (area  not  stated),  planted  early  in  May,  were  as  follows: 

Yields  of  lupinen  at  differeni  dates. 


Bate. 


Yellow        Blae     |    White 
lupine.  I   lupine.      lupine. 


June  29  . 
Julys... 
July  11.. 
JulV'Jl.. 
July24.. 


Founds.  I  Pounds.  <  Pounds. 
9  '  20 


36 

46^  43 

01  I  56 

65  '  59 


In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  yields  from  the  blue  and  white 
lupines  were  larger  than  from  the  yellow  species.  Later  in  the  season, 
however,  the  yields  were  practically  the  same.  Wiiite  lupines  sown 
the  middle  of  August  made  a  growth  of  nbout  2  ft.  and  a  satisfactory 
yield  of  green  material  before  frost.  Because  of  their  quicker  growth, 
the  author  recommends  the  substitution  of  Avhite  and  blue  lupines  for 
the  yellow  lupine,  which,  he  states,  is  the  variety  most  in  use  in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Ezperiments  with  lupines  in  Belgium,  P.  de  Calttwe  (Expose 
Cult  Exper.  Jard.  Gand,  1892-''93,pp.  ^^i-;?.9).— Yellow,  white,  and  blue 
lupines  were  tested  on  a  sandy  soil.  Wiiite  lupines  gave  the  largest 
yield  of  organic  matter  and  of  grain.  The  early  growth  of  yellow 
lui)incs  planted  iii  spring  was  slow.  Blue  lupines  were  much  injured 
by  a  fungus  disease.  White  lupines  planted  August  12  made  a  very 
satisfactory  groAvth  by  the  iniddle  of  November.  Experiments  with 
different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  were  made  on  lupines. 

On  the  relation  of  the  composition  of  soils  and  of  oats 
produced  on  them,  A.  ATTERBERa  (Kgl.  Landt  Akad.  Handl, 
Tidskr.j  33  (189 i\  pp.  170-190).— The  investigation  was  undertaken  to 
study  the  relation  between  soil  and  product,  and  to  obtain  definite 
information  on  the  proper  methods  of  fertilization  for  improving  the 
cro]).  The  paper  gives  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  of  06  samples 
of  soil  from  southern  Sweden  and  the  amounts  of  fertilizing  ingredients 
in  oats  grown  on  these  soils. 
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The  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  harvested  crops  are  summarized 

below : 

Feriilizing  intjredienis  in  oats  grown  oh  different  soils. 


In  grain.  In  ntrnw. 


Nitrogen.  ^'^"^Ifi^*'"*-,   Pot..Hli. 


Per  cetit.  Per  cent.      Percent. 

Average I             1.62  |  0.73'           1.52 

Maximum i             2.53  l  1.09:           2.81 

Minimum I             1.20  I  0.37             0.28 


The  results  obtained  indicate  that  0.07  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  calcareous,  sandy,  and  clayey  soils  is  sufficient  to  produce  oats  of 
satisfactory  phosphoric  ficid  content;  0.13  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
proved  sufficient  in  these  soils  to  produce  oats  of  high  phospiioric  acid 
content,  and  0.20  per  cent  always  gave  crops  rich  in  phosphoric  acid. 

One  tenth  per  cent  of  potash  seemed  a  rather  low  content  in  the 
class  of  soils  mentioned  for  the  requirement  of  oats;  0.11  and  0.12  per 
cent  gave  crops  containing  sometimes  a  low,  sometimes  a  fair  percent- 
age of  potash,  while  0.20  per  cent  of  potash  was  an  ample  amount. 

Peaty  soils  Avere  entirely  different  in  behavior  from  the  mineral  soils. 
Even  with  considerable  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  pres- 
ent in  the  former,  the  crops  were  often  poor  in  these  constituents.  The 
results,  therefore,  indicate  that  pejity  soils,  like  those  used  in  this 
investigation,  being  relatively  poor  in  lime  and  free  from  clay,  are  in 
general  benefited  by  applications  of  phosphates  and  potash. 

Humus  soils  differ  from  mineral  soils  in  the  availability  of  their  phos- 
phoric acid,  while  their  potash  shows  a  similar  solubility  to  that  of 
mineral  soils.  Even  as  high  as  0.20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  in  humus 
soils  does  not  seem  to  produce  particularly  high  i)hosphoric  acid  con- 
tents in  oats.  Their  phosphoric  acid  seems  largely  combined  with  the 
humus  m  a  somewhat  insoluble  form,  and  is  rendered  available  only 
through  lime  and  alkali. 

The  humus  soils  examined  contained  from  11  to  26,5  per  cent  of  humus ; 
the  lime  varied  from  0.2S  to  1..38  per  cent.  In  soils  richer  in  lime  it  is 
presumed  that  the  phosphoric  acid  would  be  more  easily  soluble  than 
was  the  case  with  these  soils. 

Points  of  special  interest  brought  out  by  the  investigation  are  the 
parallelism  between  the  phosphoric  acid  contents  in  the  calcareous  soils 
and  in  the  corresponding  crops  ot  oats,  and  also  between  the  potash 
of  the  humus  soils  and  that  of  their  crops.  The  low  potash  contents 
found  in  numerous  sandy  soils  and  in  the  crops  of  oats  grown  on  theui 
are  further  interesting.  The  same  holds  true  of  a  number  of  peaty  soils 
to  which  potash  fertilizers  were  added,  showing  the  need  of  increased 
potassic  fertilization  on  such  soils. — f.  w.  woll. 

Experiments  with  oats  in  1894,  G.  E.  Morrow  and  F.  D.  Card 
NER  {Illinoia  Sta.  BuL  34,  pp.  i/^-/i7).— In  1894  the  largest  yields 
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were  made  by  Texas  Rust  Proof,  Lincoln,  Texas  Red,  New  Dakota 
Gray,  Calgary  Gray,  and  New  Red  Rust  Proof  oats.  As  the  average  of 
5  years  Pringle  Progress  gave  the  largest  yield,  followed  by  Texas 
Rust  Proof,  New  Dakota  Gray,  New  Red  Rust  Proof,  American  Banner, 
and  Improved  American. 

**Tlie  average  weight  of  100  berries  was  2.27  gm.,  the  range  being  from  1.71  to 
2.70  gm.  This  gives  the  average  number  of  kernels  per  bushel  approximately  as 
640,000,  the  range  being  from  537,000  to  850,000.  ... 

'*The  average  number  of  stubs  on  1  sq.  ft.  was  44,  the  range  being  from  33  to  61. 

"In  1894  the  kernel  averaged  72.1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  grain,  the 
range  being  from  66.8  to  76.6  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"Each  of  the  mixtures  of  varieties  gave  a  slightly  larger  yield  than  the  avera-je 
yield  of  the  varieties  used  in  making  the  mixtures." 

Rolling  plats  after  the  seed  was  sown  seemed  to  be  without  effect. 

Amount  of  seed  oats  per  acre,  T.  Winter  (Bd,  Agr.  Rpt.  Bistrib, 
GranU  for  Agl.  Uducation  in  Great  Britain  1893-''f)4,  p.  16).— The 
author  states  that  in  Anglesey  it  is  customary  to  sow  8  iu*perial 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  under  the  impression  that  lodging  is  thus 
lessened,  a  view  not  accepted  by  the  author.  On  strong  land  in  1893 
Black  Tartarian  oats  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  2,  4,  and  6  bu,  per 
acre.  From  2  bu,  the  yield  was  40.}  bu.,  from  4  bu.  49^  bu.,  and 
from  6  bu.  48  bu.  When  6  bu.  was  used  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of 
oats  was  43  lbs. ;  when  either  2  or  4  bu.  was  sown  the  weight  per  bushel 
was  40  lbs.  On  account  of  a  dry  summer  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  thickness  of  seeding  on  the  lodging. 

Effect  of  different  phosphates  on  oats,  Klein  ( VerkandL  Oes. 
d^ut,  Xaturforsche  und  Aerzte^  1893^  IT.,  pp.  lJ2iy  135;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
CentM.y  189 i,  TI^  No.  lOj  p.  483). — To  ascertain  whether  Belgian  phos- 
phate meal  and  bone  meal  x>oor  in  lime  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
growth  of  oats  as  superphosphates,  phosphate  of  potash,  and  Thomas 
meal,  water  cultures  with  this  plant  were  made,  using  a  solution 
having  in  the  first  stages  of  the  plant's  growth  a  concentration  of  1  to 
2,000,  and  later  of  1  to  1,000.  With  the  last  3  fertilizers  good  results 
were  obtained,  while  the  other  fertilizers  gave  unsatisfactory  results. 
Field  experiments  along  the  same  line  substantiated  in  the  main  the 
results  of  pot  experiments. 

Transplanting  Irish  potatoes,  C.  L.  Kew>ian  (ArJiansas  Sta,  Bui. 
JSSj  pp.  96-100). — Potatoes  for  the  second  crop  were  planted  the  last 
week  in  July.  A  similar  lot  of  seed  potatoes  was  placed  in  a  bed  kept 
constantly  moist  and  thus  forced  into  an  early  grow^th.  The  plants 
from  this  bed  were  transplanted  to  the  field  as  soon  as  they  attained 
sufficient  size.  A  small  percentage  of  these  plants  died.  However, 
there  was  95  per  cent  of  a  perfect  stand  on  the  transplanted  plats,  and 
only  CM)  per  cent  of  a  perfect  stand  on  the  plat  planted  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  actual  yield  per  acre  from  planting  was  04  bu.,  from 
transplanting,  86}  bu.  However,  when  allowance  was  made  for  miss- 
ing hills  the  estimated  yield  was  greater  from  planting  than  from  trans- 
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Culture  eacperiments  with  potatoes,  A.  Eindell  {Mmtiala  Agl. 
College  EpU  1892^  pp.  18-20). — The  experiments  include  culture  trials 
with  15  different  varieties  of  potatoes,  with  determinations  of  the  yields 
and  starch  contents  of  the  different  varieties,  and  the  yield  of  starch 
per  hectare  in  each  case.  The  potatoes  grown  contained  from  12.3  to 
20.3  per  cent  starch,  the  average  being  14.91  per  cent. — F.  w.  woll. 

Potatoes  [Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  225-230). 
Eeport  and  discussion  of  a  cooperative  test  of  potatoes  undertaken 
by  several  members  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union.  The  selection  of  perfect,  aferage  sized  potatoes  is  advised, 
and  storing  in  pits  during  the  winter.  Eural  No.  2  gave  the  highest 
yields,  followed  by  Empire  State.  Kaiser,  a  new  variety,  is  recom- 
mended.   The  results  are  detailed  in  2  tables. 

Experiments  with  potatoes  and  root  crops  in  Belgium,  P.  de 
Caluwe  {Expose  Cult.  ExpSr.  Jard.  Qaml,  1892-^93,  pp.  36-42,  45,  46, 
59,  60,  63-73). — These  experiments  consisted  of  variety,  fertilizer,  and 
culture  experiments  on  potatoes;  fertilizer  experiments  on.  chicory 
and  parsnip;  effect  of  treating  potatoes  with  Bordeaux  mixture; 
and  variety  test*  of  beets  and  turnips.  When  potatoes  were  cut 
into  sections  and  the  cut  surface  placed  downward,  the  crop  was 
in  two  instances  larger  and  in  two  instances  smaller  than  when  the 
cut  surface  was  uppermost.  On  chicory  in  a  dry  year  there  was  but 
little  difference  in  the  crop  whether  organic,  nitric,  or  ammoniacal 
nitrogen  was  used.  On  parsnips  nitric  nitrogen  gave  the  best  results. 
Potash  was  more  effective  on  parsnips  than  on  chicory. 

Analyses  of  root  crops,  A.  E.  Shuttle woeth  (Ontario  Agl.  Col. 
a/nd  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  36-40). — Analyses  of  4  varieties  of 
mangel-wurzels,  5  of  Swedish  turnips,  and  6  of  fall  turnips,  and  the 
average  analyses  and  the  yield  of  roots  grown  at  different  distances. 

Average  weight  and  yield  of  roots  grown  at  different  distances. 


Mangels: 

UDtfaiDDed 

Sin 

20  ill 

Swedfs: 

Unthinued 

8in 

20  in 

Fall  turnips: 

4in 

12  in 

20  in 


Dry  matter. 


Per  cent. 

21.93 

13.24 

9.23 

16.10 
12.12 
11.64 

8.93 
8.92 
7.84 


Average 
weight 
p<»r  root. 

Pounds. 
0.16 
1.34 
1.36 

0.20 
1.60 
2.44 

1.02  I 
1.59 
2.07  I 


Yield  per  .  Dry  matter 
acre.       I   per  acre. , 


Tons. 
15.45 
19.32 
15.01  I 

7.65 
20.54  I 
14.00  ] 

19.61  1 
17. 57 
13. 19 


Pounds. 
0,776 
5.116 
2,771 

2,46^ 
4,979 
3,250 

3.502 
3.134 
2.068 


^ 


*'[Tlie  table]  shows  a  greater  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  same  vni'ii»ty 
than  was  observed  in  different  varieties. 

**(1)  Variation  in  distance  between  the  plants  influences  the  size,  the  yield,  and 
the  composition  of  the  roots. 
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''(2)  There  is  a  regnlar  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  dry  matter  with  an  increase  in 
the  distance  between  the  plants. 

''(3)  There  is  a  regular  increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  roots  with  an  increase 
in  the  distance  between  the  plants. 

"(4)  It  appears  from  conclusions  2  and  3  that  conditions  increasing  the  average 
size  of  roots  increase  their  per  cent  of  water. 

"(5)  Yield  increases  with  an  increase  in  distance  between  plants  in  the  drill  to  a 
oert^ain  distance^  which  appears  to  be  between  8  and  12  in.,  and  beyond  this  it 
decreases. 

"(6)  More  dry  matter  is  produced  by  thinning  to  a  distance  of  8  than  20  in. 

**(7)  Roots  tending  to  leugtlien  rather  than  broaden  should  be  thinned  to  a  dis- 
tance of  8  or  9  in.  apart  in  the  drill,  otherwise  the  distance  should  be  about  10  in." 

Ezperiments  with  rye,  C.  L.  Newman  (Arkatisas  8ta.  Bui  28^ 
pp.  90-93). — Rye  planted  in  November  in  drills  18  in.  apart,  on  heavily 
manured  soil,  was  cnt  3  times,  and  gave  a  total  yield  of  43,516  lbs.  of 
green  forage  per  acre.  The  heaviest  cutting,  made  April  28,  yielded 
26,460  lbs.  of  green  forage  which  when  cured  made  9,261  lbs.  of  Lay. 
This  hay  contained  8.31  per  cent  of  protein,  and  had  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  1:10,  while  hay  made  from  rye  cut  several  weeks  earlier  *^when  in 
boot"  contained  13.25  per  cent  of  i)rotein  with  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  1:5.2. 

The  yield  of  green  rye  per  acre  on  plats  on  which  pea  vines  were 
turned  under  a  few  days  before  the  rye  was  planted  averaged  6,497 
lbs.  per  acre.  On  plats  similarly  fertilized,  but  without  green  manur- 
ing, the  yield  was  3,715  lbs.  of  green  rye  per  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
DQuriate  of  potash,  acid  phosphate,  and  all  three  combined  were  more 
effective  when  used  on  rye  following  peavines  than  when  applied  to 
rye  which  had  not  been  preceded  by  a  green  manuring  crop. 

Sugar  beets,  N.  E.  Wilson  (Nevada  Sta.  BuL  23^  pp.  56*).— Tabulated 
data  giving  composition  of  samples  of  beets  analyzed  in  1891, 1892,  and 
1893;  notes  on  the  culture  of  beets;  extensive  quotations  dealing  with 
the  work  done  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  by  the  Divisibn  of  Chemistry 
of  this  Department;  and  statistics  relative  to  the  yield  and  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
sugar  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  At  the  station  all  samples  of 
beets  analyzed  in  1891  averaged  13.20  per  cent  sucrose  with  a  purity  of 
76.87;  those  grown  in  1892  averaged  15.56  per  cent  sucrose  and  80.76 
purity;  those  grown  in  1893, 14.23  per  cent  sucrose  and  80.76  purity. 
The  experiments  for  1893  here  reported  closed  the  work  of  the  station 
in  this  special  line. 

Varieties  of  sugar  cane  grown  in  Antigna  in  1893,  F.  Watts 
{Suppl.  Leeward  Islands  Gaz.,  1894,  June  21), — Of  14  varieties  of  sugar 
cane  grown  on  well-tilled  calcareous  soil  Rappoe  gave  the  largest  yield 
per  acre  of  cane  sugar  in  the  juice,  namely,  4,907  lbs.  Of  16  varieties 
grown  on  stiff  non-caJcareous  soil  Keni  Keni  gave  the  largest  yield  of 
cane  sugar  in  the  juice,  4,593  lbs.  Analyses  of  tiie  canes  and  of  their 
juices  are  given. 
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Hairy  ▼etch  for  green  manuring,  L.  Schtrmeb  {Sachs,  landw. 
Ztitchr.j  1891,  Aug,  11;  abs.  in  Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  58  {1894)j  No.  34,  pp. 
J265,  J266).^T\\e  author  conducted  exi>eriment8  near  Magdeburg,  Ger- 
many, for  several  years  to  determine  the  relative  value  as  a  green 
manure  of  hairy  vetch,  wliite  lupines,  blue  lupines,  yellow  lupines,  flat 
pea,  and  serradella.  The  plants  were  sown  under  two  different  condi- 
tions, (1)  in  the  spring  in  a  growing  grain  crop,  and  (2)  immediately 
after  the  grain  harvest.  Late  in  the  season  the  green  growth  was 
plowed  under  and  potatoes  planted  the  following  year.  The  amount 
of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  leguminous  crops  per  acre  ranged 
between  44J  and  89  lbs.,  depending  upon  the  plant  employed.  The 
vetch  afforded  the  largest  amount  of  nitrogen  and  gave  the  largest 
yield  of  potatoes  in  the  following  year.  The  potato  crop  following 
yellow  lupines  was  smallest. 

When  it  is  desired  to  save  seed  of  hairy  vetch  the  author  recom- 
mends sowing  a  mixture  of  ^  vetch  and  f  rye;  when  forage  is  desired 
the  proportion  is  reversed. 

Field  eacperiments  with  wheat,  G.  E.  Morrow  and  F.  D. 
Gardner  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  31,  pp.  402-^11). — A  test  of  varieties,  of 
mixtures  of  varieties,  and  of  the  thickness  of  sowing.  Of  60  varieties 
tested,  the  largest  yields  in  1894  were  made  by  New  Michigan  Amber, 
Yellow  Gypsy,  Crate,  Rock  Velvet,  Royal  Australian,  Currell  Prolific, 
Diehl  Mediterranean,  and  Missouri  Blue  Stem. 

**  Thirty'-seven  plats  of  bearded  wheat  averaged  35,  and  30  plats  of  smootl^avftraged 
36.8  bu.  Thirteeu  plats  of  wheat  classed  as  white  averaged  34.7,  and  56  classed  as 
brown  or  red  averaged  35.8  bu.  .  .  .  The  average  number  of  stubs  on  1  sq.  ft. 
was  51,  the  range  being  from  34  to  65.  .  .  .  The  average  weight  of  100  kernels  of 
wheat  in  1894  was  3.35  gm.,  the  range*  being  from  2.40  to  4.04.  .  .  .  The  average 
numbei  of  kernels  per  bushel  of  the  wheat  grown  nt  this  station  this  year  was  a 
little  over  800,000,  the  extremes  being  about  600,000  and  1,130,000.  .  .  . 

**  In  1892  the  yielcjp  of  each  of  4  ])lats  sown  with  a  mixture  of  several  varieties  was 
somewhat  greater  than  the  average  of  the  varieties  composing  this  mixture.  8eed 
from  these  mixtures  was  sown  in  fall  of  1893.  In  but  one  case  was  the  yield  greater 
than  the  average  yield  of  all  the  plats,  and  in  but  one  was  it  greater  than  that  of 
the  plats  adjoinin*;.*' 

Tabulated  data  give  the  percentage  of  germination,  the  date  of 
ripening  and  harvesting,  length  of  straw,  character  of  the  plant, 
number  of  stubs  per  scjuare  foot,  weight  of  100  kernels,  weight  per 
bushel,  and  tlie  yield  of  straw  and  grain  per  acre.  The  yields  of 
varieties  grown  for  a  number  o^  years  at  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Stations,  as  well  as  the  Illinois  Station,  are  given.  In  a  list 
of  25  varieties,  each  of  which  had  been  tested  7  or  more  times,  the 
following  gave  the  largest  average  yields  for  the  4  stations:  Poole, 
Valley,  Koyal  Australian,  Red  Tasmanian,  and  Nigger. 

Wheat  at  the  rati*  of  3,  4,  (J,  7,  8,  and  9  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  was 
sown.  The  largest  yield  in  1S94  resulted  from  the  use  of  4  pecks  of 
seed.  For  the  preceding  5  years  the  average  results  were  slightly  in 
favor  of  sowing  8  pecks  per  acre. 
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Field  eacperiments  with  'wheat,  W.  C.  Latta  {Indiana  Sta.  Bid, 
51j  pih  59^77). 

Synopsis. — The  experiments  are  classed  nuder  the  following  lieads:  (1)  Test  of 
varieties,  (2)  quantity  of  seed  per  acu^,  (3)  early  and  late  sowing,  (4)  rotation 
rs.  continuous  grain  cropping,  (5)  early  and  late  harvesting,  (6)  experiments 
with  commercial  fertilizers  and  manure,  and  (7)  cooperative  experiments  with 
varieties.  The  results  in  1894  differed  in  most  instances  from  the  average  of 
preceding  years.  The  largest  yields  wore  made  by  the  variety  Rudy ;  by  sowing 
6  pecks  of  seed;  by  sowing  October  4 ;  and  by  harvesting  late.  Stable  manure 
in  all  cases  yielded  a  profit.  Commercial  fertilizers  gave  a  protit  in  all  cases 
when  used  on  wheat  grown  in  rotation,  but  failed  to  give  a  net  profit  when  used 
on  wheat  grown  continuously  on  the  same  plats. 

These  experiments,  conducted  in  liS94,  are  in  continuation  of  those 
recorded  in  Bulletin  45  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  185). 

Test  of  varieties  (pp.  59-63). — Tabulated  data  and  descriptive  notes 
are  given  for  37  varieties  of  wlieat  tested  in  1894,  and  the  average 
yields  of  varieties  tested  for  2  to  11  years.  In  1894  the  largest  yield, 
45.75  bu.  per  acre,  was  made  by  Rudy.  Other  varieties  yielding  more 
than  40  bu.  per  acre  were  Fulcaster,  Harvest  Queen,  Jones  Winter 
Fife,  Wyandotte,  American  Bronze,  Reliable  Minnesota,  Early  Genesee 
Giant,  and  Brown  Bearded  Velvet  OhaflP.  By  comparing  the  yields  of 
varieties  grown  at  the  station  11  years  without  cliange  of  seed,  with 
varieties  brought  to  the  station  in  recent  years,  the  writer  finds  evi- 
dence that  varieties  of  wheat  do  not  *'  run  out"  when  selection  of  seed 
and  careful  culture  are  practiced. 

Quantity  of  seed  per  acre  (p.  04). — In  1894  wheat  at  tlie  rate  of  2  to 
10  i>eck8  per  acre  was  sown.  The  largest  yield  resulted  from  6  pecks 
of  seed.  Taking  the  averages  for  9  years  every  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  up  to  8  pecks  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  resulting 
crop. 

Hjarly  and  late  sowing  (pp.  G4,  G5). — In  1894  seed  sown  October  4  gave 
a  larger  yield  than  earlier  or  later  sowing.  In.  former  years  earlier 
sowing  had  given  better  results  than  late  sowing. 

Rotation  vs.  continuous  grain  cropping  (pp.  (5"),  6(5). — In  1894  the  yield 
of  wheat  on  the  plats  where  the  rotation  of  grain  and  grass  was  prac- 
ticed was  9.93  bu.  greater  than  on  the  plats  on  which  grain  was  grown 
continuously.  This  increase  was  greater  m  18J4  than  the  average 
increase  of  the  preceding  7  years. 

Early  vs.  late  harventing  (pp.  G6,  07). — In  1894  the  first  cutting  was 
made  June  19,  at  which  time  most  of  the  wheat  was  in  the  milk  stage. 
When  the  harvesting  was  very  early  the  yield  was  25.0  bu.,  early  39.5, 
medium  34.3,  late  35.8,  very  late  33.5.  The  wheat  ripened  in  1894 
more  satisfactorily  tha*  in  preceding  years.  "  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, from  the  results  obtained  this  year,  that  the  harvest  should  begin 
Tvhen  the  wheat  is  fully  m  the  dough,  and  be  complete<l  by  the  time  the 
is^heat  is  fully  ripe." 

Experiments  icith  commercial  fertilizers  and  manure  (pj).  07-71). — On 
wheat  alternating  with  corn,  clover  being  grown  as  an  intercrop  and 
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occupying  the  land  during  the  winter,  commercial  fertilizers  and  stable 
manure,  whether  used  in  large  or  small  quantities,  yielded  a  profit,  with 
wheat  at  50  cts.  per  bushel  and  straw  at  $3  per  ton.  On  wheat  grown 
in  rotation  with  corn  and  oats,  rye  being  the  intercrop  after  corn  and 
clover  after  wheat,  commercial  fertilizers  gave  practically  no  net  profit, 
while  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  per  acre  yielded  a  profit  of 
$2.21  per  acre;  at  the  rate  of  3  tons,  a  profit  of  83.13. 

Cooperative  experiments  with  varieties  (pp.  71-77).— These  experiments 
were  conducted  in  Tippecanoe,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Whitley,  and  Dekalb 
counties.  Of  4  varieties  tested  the  best  average  yield,  36.58  bu.  per 
acre  for  all  the  counties,  was  made  by  Jones  Fife. 

Experiments  with  winter  wheat,  O.  A.  Zavitz  (Ontario  Agl.  CoL 
BmL  97j  pp.  15), — To  determine  the  loss  from  the  lodging  of  grain  1,000 
heads  of  grain  which  were  partly  lodged  about  5  weeks  before  the 
ripening  season  were  compared  with  1,000  heads  of  standing  grain. 
The  results  showed  a  loss  of  about  45  per  cent  in  weight  and  of  11  per 
cent  in  quality  due  to  lodging. 

In  variety  tests  continued  for  5  years  the  following  varieties  made 
large  yields:  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  American  Bronze,  Early  Genesee 
Giant,  Surprise,  Early  Red  Olawson,  Golden  Drop,  Jones  Winter  Fife, 
Bulgarian,  Early  Ripe,  and  Pride  of  Genesee.  Dawson  Golden  Chaff 
made  the  best  record  of  all  varieties  of  winter  wheat  tested.  For  5 
successive  years  the  bearded  wheats  gave  a  larger  average  weight  per 
bushel  than  the  smooth  varieties.  Varieties  with  white  grain  yieldetl 
more  than  those  with  red  grain  in  favorable  years,  but  less  in  unfavor- 
able years.  Wheat  sown  September  9  gave  a  larger  yield  than  that 
sown  September  2  and  17.  Drilling  wheat  gave  a  larger  yield  than 
broadcasting,  and  2  bu.  of  seed  produced  a  larger  crop  than  either  1  or 
l^bu. 

Specific  .gravity  and  weight  of  wheat  seeds,  L.  H.  Pammel 
and  F.  0.  Stewart  (lotca  8ta,  Bui  J2o,  pp.  ^i5-5i).— Thirty-seven  sam- 
ples of  wheat  were  examined.  The  number  of  kernels  per  gram,  pound, 
and  bushel,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  seeds,  are  tabulated.  The  num- 
ber of  kernels  of  wheat  per  bushel  ranged  between  489,879  and  1,184,093, 
the  average  being  770,200.  The  specific  gravity  of  Avheat  seeds  varied 
between  1.407  and  1.503,  with  an  average  of  1.4(59.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  Stowell  Evergreen  corn  was  found  to  be  1.53,  of  white  clover 
seed  1.41,  of  kale  seed  1.35,  and  of  rutabaga  seed  1.38. 

Forms  of  nitrogen  for  wheat,  H.  A.  Huston  (Indiana  Sta.  BuL  51  j 
pp.  78-80). — This  is  in  continuation  of  an  experiment  recorded  in  Bul- 
letin 45  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  186).  On  account  of  injuries 
from  rust  no  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  tabnlated  data  giving  the 
yields  of  wheat  fertilized  with  different  forms  of  nitrogen  applied  at 
different  seasons. 

Report  of  agriculturist,  W.  C.  Latta  (Indiana  Sta.  Rpt.  1893, 
^5-31). — Unfavorfible  meteorological  conditions  in  18t)3  greatly 
xfered  with  the  field  experiments,  tlie  results  of  which  are  reported 
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in  brief.  The  experiments  consisted  of  variety  tests  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  oats;  amount  of  seed  for  wheat,  corn,  and  oats;  dates  for  planting 
corn  and  wheat;  deep  and  shallow  ])lowing  and  deep  and  shallow  culti- 
vation for  corn ;  experiments  Avith  diflFerent  corn  cultivators;  fertilizer 
experiments;  experiments  comparing  rotative  with  continuous  crop- 
ping; atesttodetermiuetheeftectof  spring  mowing  of  wheat;  improve- 
ment of  corn  by  selection  and  care;  and  relation  of  early  and  late 
planting  of  corn  to  length  of  time  required  to  mature  the  crop.  Most 
of  these  experiments  were  in  continuation  of  those  of  previous  years. 
By  mowing  wheat  in  the  spring  the  yield  was  reduced  by  5.02  bu.  per 
acre.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  conducted 
in  1892  and  1893  to  determine  the  length  of  the  growing  period  of  corn 
planted  at  different  dates: 

Length  of  growing  period  of  com  planted  at  different  dates. 


Planted. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 


iDay8toma> 

1892.  1893.     {tiire— aver- 

I  age  2  years. 


May    6  122 

May  18  117 

May  24  May  27  112 

June    4  June    6 1  109 

June  14  June  16  I  107 


Report  of  the  botanist,  J.  Fletcher  (Canada  ExptL  Farms  Rpt. 
1893^  pp.  188-193^  figs.  3). — Report  on  the  arboretum. — Brief  notes  are 
given  on  some  of  the  additions  made  to  the  arboretum  during  the  past 
year.  The  collection  at  present  consists  of  600  species  and  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs  representing  37  genera.  Notes  have  been  taken  as 
to  their  period  of  flowering,  hardiness,  and  general  desirability  for 
extended  use. 

Atcnless  hrome  grass. — This  grass,  Bromus  inermis,  also  known  as 
Austrian  or  Hungarian  brome  grass,  has  been  cultivated  in  Ottawa  for 
6  years  and  has  gained  in  favor  wherever  tried.  It  is  considered  the 
best  of  the  introduced  grasses  in  respect  to  feeding  value,  hardiness, 
eai'liness,  habit  of  growth,  and  aftermath. 

Grass  for  the  protection  of  shores  and  harbors. — The  frequent  requests 
regarding  the  use  of  grass  for  the  protection  of  shores  led  the  author  to 
investigate  the  desirability  of  several  species  in  this  respect.  Psamma 
arenaria  (Ammophila  arundinacea)j  or  beach  grass,  proved  the  best 
suited  to  this  use,  with  Elymns  arenarhis,  sand  lyme  grass,  next. 

Tumbleiceeds. — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  tumble  mustard  (Syshn- 
brium  sinapistrum)  and  the  Russian  thistle  {Salsola  kali  tragus).  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  these  two  weeds  and  farmers  are  warned  against  letting 
them  gain  a  foothold.  Both  seed  abundantly  and  are  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate when  once  established. 

Eacperiments  with  field  crops  in  Ontario,  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ontario 
Agl.  Col.  and  IJxptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  57-110). — In  the  variety  tests 
there  were  grown  73  varieties  of  barley,  81  of  peas,  73  of  spring 
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wheat,  52  of  winter  wheat,  133  of  oats,  21  of  beans  (including  6  varie- 
ties of  soja  beans),  3  of  buckwheat,  157  of  potatoes,  54  of  Swede  t^ir- 
nips,  37  of  flat  turnips,  49  of  mangel-warzels,  34  of  carrots,  10  of  sugar 
beets,  93  of  fodder  corn,  12  of  millet,  11  of  rape,  and  2  of  sunflowers. 

Taking  the  average  results  for  5  years,  Mansury  barley  (from  Russia) 
gave  the  largest  yield  of  all  varieties.  Of  the  varieties  of  peas  tested 
for  3  years  Early  Briton  and  Prussian  Blue  gave  the  largest  average 
yields  of  grain.  Herison  Bearded  gave  the  largest  average  yield  of 
the  varieties  of  spring  wheat  tested  for  5  years,  and  Red  Fern  the  larg- 
est for  those  tested  4  years.  Of  the  varieties  of  winter  wheat  tested 
for  5  years.  Surprise  and  Early  Red  Clawson  were  most  productive;  of 
those  tested  3  years,  American  Bronze  and  Egyptian;  of  those  tested 
2  years,  Dawson  Golden  Chaff  and  Mediterranean. 

Joanette Black,  Chenailles  Black,  and  Black  Etampesgave  thelargest 
average  yield  of  the  varieties  of  oats  tested  for  5  years.  Siberian 
occupied  fourth  place,  and  is  highly  commended. 

Large  seed  of  b  uley,  peas,  and  spring  wheat  gave  heavier  yields  of 
grain  than  small  seed. 

Of  157  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  in  1893  Empire  State  gave  the 
largest  yield.  For  3  years  seed  potatoes  were  planted  at  depths  of  1, 
3, 5,  and  7  in.    The  average  yields  increased  with  the  depth  of  planting. 

Experiments^ to  determine  the  best  distance,  size  of  cutting,  and  fer- 
tilizers for  potatoes  were  conducted;  also  distance  experiments  for 
Swede  turnips,  fall  turnips,  mangel-wurzels,  carrots,  and  fodder  corn. 
In  the  distance  experiment  with  fodder  corn  an  early,  a  medium,  and  a 
late  variety  were  used.  With  all  of  these  the  largest  yield  of  forage 
was  secured  by  planting  in  drills  30  in.  apart  and  thinning  to  4  in.  in 
the  drill.  With  Swede  turnips  flat  and  ridge  cultivation  gave  prac- 
tically the  same  results. 

Various  mixtures  of  peas  and  vetches  with  small  grains  were  sown 
for  forage.  Rape  grown  under  favorable  conditions  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  27.7  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre. 

Field  ezperimeuts  in  Manitoba,  S.  A.  Bedford  (Cancuhi  Exptl, 
Farms  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  229-'3r,3). — At  the  experimental  farm  at  Brandon 
a  large  part  of  the  work  for  1893  consisted  of  variety  tests  with  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  peas,  fodder  corn,  millet,  turnips,  mangel-wurzels,  sugar 
beets,  carrots,  aiul  i)otatoes,  and  experiments  to  determine  the  best 
time  for  sowing  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

Wheat  was  harvested  in  the  early  milk,  late  milk,  dough,  and  ripe 
stages.  When  harvested  in  the  early  milk  or  late  milk  stage  the  yield 
was  considerably  loss  than  when  allowed  to  reach  the  dough  state. 
There  was  but  little  difl'erence  in  the  yield  resulting  from  harvesting 
in  t'le  dough  state  an<l  when  ''ripe  yellow.'' 

Taking  the  average  for  4  years,  wheat  sown  with  a  common  drill 
yielded  30  bu.  41  lbs.  per  acre,  with  a  press  drill  30  bu.  29  lbs.,  broad- 
cast 25  bu.  18  lbs.,  showing  a  loss  of  about  5  bu.  per  acre  from  sowing 
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broadcast.  With  barley  the  loss  from  broadcastiDg,  compared  with 
the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  press  drill,  was  11  bu.  8  lbs. 
per  acre.  For  barley  the  press  drill  gave  better  results  than  the  com- 
mon drill. 

()(  the  4o  varieties  of  oats  tested  in  1893  Banner  gave  the  largest 
yield,  1)1  bu.  G  lbs.  per  acre.  Of  the  varieties  of  barley  tested  for  4 
years  the  largest  yields  were  made  by  Duckbill,  Goldthorpe,  and 
0«li  ssa. 

.Alixtui'es  of  small  grain  and  peas  were  grown,  and  after  threshing 
the  mixture  it  was  found  that  the  peas  represented  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  produced,  even  when  sown  in  larger  quantity  than 
tl.e  small  grain.  Peas  sown  at  the  rate  of  3  bu.  per  acre  gave  a  larger 
yk'ld  than  when  the  rate  was  2  or  4  bu.  per  acre. 

Experiments  were  conducted  with  methods  of  destroying  the  trouble- 
some weeds  Agropyruin  glaucum  and  Hierochloa  boreaiis. 

Sunflowers  produced  seed  at  the  rate  of  35  bu.  i)er  acre.  The  yield 
of  hay  made  by  6  species  of  grasses  was  determined. 

Field  experiments  in  the  Northwest  Territories  (Canada),  A. 
MacKay  (Canada  Exptl,  Farms  RpL  1893,  pp.  ;?r,!^-^,9X^).— .Among  the 
exi)eriinents  c^mducted  in  1893  at  the  experiment  farm  at  Indian  Head 
were  the  following:  Variety  tests  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  corn, 
turnips,  mangel-wurzels,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes,  and  experiments  to 
determine  the  best  dates  lor  sowing  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

Ked  Fife  wheat  planted  2  in.  deep  May  4  gave  a  larger  yield  of  giain 
than  when  planted  2^  in.  deep.  For  wheat  the  press  drill  gave  belter 
results  than  the  common  drill.  The  best  preparation  for  wheat  was 
found  to  be  a  summer  fallow;  spring  plowing  gave  much  better  results 
than  fall  plowing.  With  barley  the  use  of  the  press  drill  resulted  in  a 
yield  greater  by  7  bu.  per  acre  than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
connmm  drill  and  greater  by  9  bu.  28  lbs.  than  that  obtained  by  sowing 
broadcast.  Barley  preceded  by  sununer  fallow  yielded  48  bu.  10  lbs.; 
when  the  preparation  consisted  of  fall  plowing  of  stubble  the  yield  was 
only  41  bu.  32  lbs.  The  use  of  2  bu.  of  barley  per  acre  as  seed  gave  a 
larger  yiehl  than  1%  bu.  or  li  bu. 

For  oats  summer  faUow  proved  the  best  preparation ;  spring  plowing 
3  in.  deep  gave  a  larger  yield  tiian  fall  plowing  i\  in.  deep.  Oats  planted 
with  a  press  drill  yielded  100  bu.  i)er  acre,  with  a  common  drill  ^^ 
bu.  30  lbs.,  and  broadcast  75  bu.  20  lbs.  A  larger  yield  resulted 
from  planting  oats  3  in.  deep  than  from  planting  at  a  depth  of  2  in.;  2 
bu.  of  seed  per  acre  gave  larger  yields  than  2h  and  2^  bu. 

Of  10  grasses  sown  only  2  produced  a  crop,  1  of  which  was  Bromm 
inermis.  This  grass  was  0  in.  high  before  a  green  blade  could  be  seen 
on  the  i)rairie,  and  it  proved  hardy  in  severe  winter  weather. 

Experiments  with  field  crops  in  British  Columbia,  T.  A.  Siiari>i: 
{Canada  ExptL  Farms  RpL  7csr>.?,  7>y;.  .=//.v-VV7).— Among  the  i»M)st  im- 
portant exi>eriments  made  at  the  experiment  farm  at  Agassiz  in  1893 
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were  experiments  with  foil  wheat,  spring  wheat,  barley,  oats,  cross- 
breil  wheats,  peas,  corn,  turnips,  man^el-wurzels,  carrots,  sugar 
beets,  and  potatoes,  and  dates  for  seeding  spring  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats. 

The  flat  pea  {Lathyrus  sylrestris)  was  grown.  " Neither  our  cattle 
nor  horses  care  for  it.  They  were  led  to  tlie  phit  during  June  and  July, 
but  in  no  case  would  they  eat  it,  preferring  the  green  grasses  growing 
alongside."  Millet,  hemp,  jute,  and  peanuts  failed  to  mature.  Sun- 
flowers harvested  October  16  and  17  yielded  at  the  rate  of  over  8  tons 
of  heads  per  acre. 

Ezperixnents  with  farm  crops  in  Nova  Scotia,  W.  M.  Blair  {Can- 
ada E.rptl.  FarmsBpt.  1893, pp.  213-225), — Among  the  experiments  con- 
ducted were  variety  tests  of  spring  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  turnips, 
mangel'Wurzels,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  corn,  potatoes,  broom  corn,  aud 
beans,  and  experiments  to  determine  the  best  date  for  sowing  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats. 

Ezperiments  with  small  grain  at  O-hent,  Belgium,  P.  de  G alxtwe 
{Expose  Cult.  Exper.Janl.  Gaud,  189 2-"^ 93,  pp.  8-22). — Fertilizer  experi- 
ments and  variety  tests  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  were  conducted. 
Dattel  wheat  grown  on  sandy  soil  of  the  station  and  then  for  2  years 
on  a  better  wheat  soil  in  a  different  locality  was  compared  with  the 
same  variety  grown  continuously  for  4  years  at  the  station,  but  no 
advantage  was  found  to  result  from  the  change  of  seed.  Analyses  of 
winter  and  spring  barley  are  given. 

Culture  of  alfalfa,  V.  Auuert  {DuL  Jour.  Soc,  Central  cTAgr.,  Alpea-^faritimes, 
84  {lS94)j  Xo,  9j  pp,  161-171).— K.  poimlar  article  on  tUe  best  soil,  preparation,  and 
manuring  for  this  crop. 

CompoBitfou  of  beets  and  beet  leaves,  Herzfeld  (Ztsvhr,  Zuckerind,  44  {1894), 
p.  641;  abff.  in  Chem.Ztg.,  18  {1804),  No.  78,  ReperL,  p.  236). 

Removlug  tassels  from  corn,  G.  C.  Watson  {New  York  Cornell  S(a.  RpL  189^, 
pp.  14S-lo5),^X  reprint  of  Bulletin  40  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  338). 

Marram  grass,  S.  T.  Avery  {(iard.  Chron.,  acr.  3,  16  {1894),  p.  ,5 JJ).— Description 
of  this  Australian  grass,  Ammophila  areiiaria,  valuable  on  very  loose  sand. 

Physiological  studies  on  hops,  J.  Behukxs  {Abs.  in  Bol.  Centbl.,  60  {1894),  No.  6, 
pp.  178-180), 

The  manuring  of  meadows  and  pastures,  L.  Grani>eau  {Jour,  Atjr.' Prat.,  58 
{1894),  No.  44,  pp.  631,  63^). 

The  yield  and  malting  value  of  8  varieties  of  barley,  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan  {RpU 
Kxpis.  in  Agr.,  2803,  Notts  Co.,  Entjland,  pp.  3-14,  18-19). 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan  {Rpt.  Expia,  in  Agr., 
1808,  Notts  Co.,  England,  pp,  14-18). 

EfiFect  of  cutting  seed  potatoes,  A.  Gikard  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  58  {1894),  No.  44, 
pp.  685-640). — A  record  of  certain  experiments  iu  France. 

Methods  of  storing  potatoes,  G.  HCnkksdokk  (DvuL  landtv.  Preese,^*!  {1894),  No. 
18,  p.  7-/^).— Popular. 

The  flowering  of  sugar  cane  in  its  relation  to  degeneration,  J.  H.  Wakkkk 
(East  Java  Expt.  Sta.  Bid.  11,  n.  aer.,  pp.  If/,  pi.  1). 

The  culture  of  tobacco  in  Heaseu  {Ztschr.  landtv.  ler.  Heaaen,  1804,  No.  £3,  pp. 
186,  187). 
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Analyses  of  Tumnt  tobacco,  F.  B.  Guthrie  (Agl.  Gaz,  N,  S.  Wales,  5  (1894), 
No.  9f  pp.  663-^66). — Analyses  with  special  reference  to  soil  exhaustion. 

Growing  of  white  vetches,  N.  J.  Acosta  (Bol.  Nac.  Agr.,  18  (1894),  No.  15  and  16, 
PP.S8S-384). 

Hairy  vetch,  J.  Bize  (Chron.  Agr.,  7  {1894),  No.  19,  pp.  ^.97-^^5).— Popular. 

Variety  tests  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  F.  Wohltmann  (Deal. 
landw.  Presae,  21  (1894),  No.  78,  pp.  740,  7^^).— Notes  on  varieties  growing  on  an 
estate  in  Schleswig. 

XSzperlmeuts  with  different  forms  of  phosphates  and  of  nitrogen  on  wheat 
cmd  potatoes,  Gbandeau  (Sent.  Agricol.,  14  (1894),  No.  701). 

The  advantage  of  drilling  grain  over  sowing  broadcast  in  dry  seasons, 
E..Z0LLIKOFBR  (Landxr.  WochevU.  Schles.  Hoist.,  1894,  No.  25,  pp.  383,  ^^4).— Obser- 
vations on  the  growth  of  drilled  and  broadcast  barley. 

Loss  of  weight  in  storage  of  cereals  (Tidskr.  Landimdn,  15  (1894),  pp.  651^53), 

Quality  of  seed  of  small  grains,  legominous  plants,  and  grasses,  as  affecting 
the  yield,  R.  Schmold  (Fu*7iii//'«  landvp.  Ztg.,  43  (1894),  No.  15,  pp.  4<5^-^75).— Kxperi- 
ments  to  determine  influence  of  size  of  seed,  stage  of  ripeness,  age.  and  sprouting 
on  germination  and  yield. 

Cooperative  experiments  'vyith  field  crops,  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and 
Exptl.FarmEpi.  1893,  pp.  i?-/C-J6\9).— Seeds  and  fertilizers  were  sent  to  1,200  experi- 
menters in  Ontario,  and  from  the  reports  received  416  were  selected  and  their  results 
published.  These  experiments  consisted  of  tests  of  fertilizers  on  oats  and  rape; 
variety  tests  of  millet,  corn,  turnips,  mangel- wurzels,  carrots,  spring  wheat,  winter 
^heat,  barley,  and  peas;  and  an  experiment  in  cultivating  alfalfa. 

Crops  and  live  stock  in  Ontario  (On ^ario  Bureau  Industries  Bui.  51,  pp.  8). — A 
report  on  the  weather  and  on  the  condition  of  farm  crops,  fruit,  pastures  and  live 
stock,  bees  and  honey,  farm  labor  and  wages,  and  area  and  yield  of  field  crops. 

Southern  Branch  Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  R.  L.  Bv.sixktt  (Arkansas  Sta, 
Bnl.  28,  pp.  87-89). — Notes  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  on  the  work  done 
at  the  substation  at  Camden  in  1893. 
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Protection  of  fmits,  vegetables,  and  other  food  products  from 
ixgnry  by  heat  or  cold  during  transportation,  M.  W.  Haubington 
( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Circular,  1S94,  Aug, 22,  pp.  7). — This 
circular  contains  general  remarks  on  the  temperatures  at  which  various 
perishable  goods  can  be  shipped  without  spoiling,  a  more  or  less  detailed 
recounting  of  the  methods  employed  by  shippers  to  protect  articles 
from  damage  by  freezing  and  by  heat,  and  observations  on  the  relation 
between  the  temi)erature  of  the  air  witliout  and  within  ordinary  freight 
cars  and  cars  especially  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  perishable 
goods.  The  difterence  was  found  to  be  from  5  to  15^  F.  A  table  is 
given  showing  the  lowest  and  highest  temperatures  to  which  various 
perishable  goods  may  be  subjected  without  injury. 

Onions  from  seed,  C.  L.  Newman  (Arlxanm^i  Sta.  Bui.  28,  pp. 
93-95). — The  seeds  of  9  varieties  of  onions  were  planted  in  drills  in  2^ 
ft.  rows  fertilized  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  kainit.  In  order  to  test 
the  effect  of  transplanting,  when  the  plants  were  about  one  eighth  in. 
in  diameter  they  were  thinned  to  4  in.  in  the  drill,  and  the  removed 
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plants  transplanted  4  in.  apart  in  other  rows.  Both  seedlings  and 
transplanted  plants  were  given  plow  cultivation.  A  table  is  given 
showing  the  yields  per  acre  of  each  variety,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  transplanted  plants  yielded  about  16  percent 
more  marketable  onions  than  those  not  transplanted.  Early  Red 
Globe  produced  the  largest  crop. 

Hints  on  the  planting  of  orchards,  L.  H.  Bailet  {yew  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  242-26 i). — (Jeneral  directions  for  the  estab- 
lishing and  care  of  orchards,  treating  of  the  preparation  of  the  land, 
selection  of  the  trees,  time  and  method  of  planting,  distance  of  trees 
apart,  trimming  and  pruning,  and  after  cultivation. 

It  is  advised  that  the  land  be  evenly  drained  and  in  good  tilth,  free 
from  hard  i^laces  and  weeds.  Planting  in  August  or  September  is  pre- 
ferred to  spring  planting,  even  for  peaches.  A  table  is  given  showing 
the  proper  distances  apart  that  various  orchard  and  small  fruits  should 
be  planted.  The  method  of  setting  cut  the  trees  is  detailed,  urging 
the  spreading  out  of  the  roots  in  large  holes  with  loose  earth  in  the 
bottom,  and  cautioning  against  fall  mulches  as  harboring  mice.  It  is 
suggested  that  peach  trees  be  trimmed  close,  with  spurs  of  1  bud  only 
left  on  the  stem,  but  that  other  fruits  be  left  4  or  5  of  the  best  branches 
with  a  few  buds  each.  Thorough  cultivation  is  recommended  for  at 
least  2  years,  and  careful  watching  against  insect  attacks. 

The  various  points  are  stated  concisely  and  clearly,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  furnishing  definite  information  on  the  subject  to  those  beginning 
fruit  raising. 

Apricot  growing  in  western  New  York,  L.  H.  Bailey  [New  Yorh 
Cornell  Sta.  BuL  71,  pp.  27 1-292,  figs.  77).— This  bulletin  treats  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  apricot  and  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  3  species 
of  true  apricots  in  cultivation  in  western  New  York.  It  is  stated  that 
the  apricot  is  as  hardy  as  the  peach  and  worthy  of  much  more  extended 
cultivation  than  it  now  receives.  A  deep,  dry  soil,  loamy  or  gravelly, 
on  elevated  land  near  a  large  body  of  water,  is  recommended  for  the 
best  results,  and  if  possible  a  somewhat  backward  exposure  to  retard 
early  blooming.  The  apricot  requires  clean  culture,  which  should, 
however,  be  stopped  late  in  summer  to  allow  the  wood  to  mature 
thoroughly.  Pruning  should  be  done  much  the  same  as  for  plums. 
Apricots  are  usually  grafted  upon  peach,  plum,  or  apricot  stocks,  but 
do  not  seem  to  unite  well  with  the  two  former  stocks,  and  so  where 
seedling  apricots  will  grow  well  thej''  are  to  be  preferred  as  stocks. 
In  stiff  clay  lands  plum  stocks  may  thrive  better,  and  in  light  dry 
soils,  peach  stocks.  The  apricot  is  considered  practically  as  productive 
as  the  peach,  and  is  attacked  by  the  same  insect  and  fungus  enemies. 
In  addition  to  cultivating  apricots  in  orchards  they  may  be  trained 
against  walls  and  buildings,  and  thus  protected  develop  fruit  in  other- 
wise unfavorable  localities. 
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The  3  species  of  apricots  in  cultivation  are  tbe  purple  (Prunus  dasy- 
carpa)y  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  (I\  muine)^  and  the  common  and  Kns- 
siau  apricots  (P.  armenuwa),  Tbe  pnrple  apricot  is  considered  of  little 
merit  and  is  a  round,  plum-like  dark  red  fruit,  stalked  and  fuzzy,  with 
soft,  subacid  flesh,  clinging  tightly  to  the  pit.  The  Chinese  or  Japan- 
ese apricot  is  also  of  little  value,  with  small,  hard  clingstone  fruits,  but 
possessing  fragi^ant  flowers  that  are  often  double  and  ornamental. 
The  Eussiau  apricots  are  smaller  and  poorer  than  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard sorts.  Several  varieties  of  apricots  are  described  and  figured,  and 
the  following  are  recommended  for  planting:  Smith  Early,  Harris, 
Early  Moorpark,  St.  Ambroise,  Turkish  (probably  Eoman),  Montgamet, 
Royal,  and  Moorpark. 

The  native  dwarf  cherries,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sta. 
Bui,  70^  pp.  Z59-J205y  Jiffs.  5), — This  bulletin  comprises  the  results  of 
investigations  upon  dwarf  or  sand  cherries  made  subsequent  to  the 
issuing  of  Bulletin  38  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  4,  p.  165).  They  were 
studied  with  a  view  to  utilizing  them  for  the  redemption  of  sandy  tracts 
wh^re  it  is  thought  their  growth  will  tend  to  hold  the  sand  and  check 
its  Urifting,  and  for  the  improvement  of  other  waste  lands.  .  Illustrated 
descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  sand  cherry  (Prumw pumila),  the 
western  dwarf  cherry  (P.  hcsHciji)^  and  the  Utah  hybrid  cherry  (P.  hes- 
seyi  X  P.  icaUtoni).  They  are  low-spreading  shrubs,  rarely  more  than 
4  or  5  ft.  high,  and  bearing  thick  clusters  of  small,  dark  fruit  of  vary- 
ing flavor  and  quality,  ripening  in  July  and  August.  Several  of  the 
wild  plants  bear  fruit  that  is  edible,  with  juicy,  aromatic  though  some- 
what astringent  pulp,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  improve  upon  culti- 
vation. Crosses  of  the  dwarf  cherries  with  some  of  the  native  plums 
are  giving  promising  results. 

P.pumila,  the  conimon  sand  cherry,  is  found  more  abundantly  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States.  The  fruit  is  about  ^  in.  in  diameter  and  usually  nearly 
black,  and  sour.  P.  hvHHeyi^  which  is  described  as  a  new  species,  grows 
on  the  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
and  Utah.  Its  fruit  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  that  of  the  last,  with 
flavor  usually  aromatic  l>ut  sometimes  inclined  to  be  bitter  or  astrin- 
gent. It  is  believed  to  be  worthy  of  efforts  toward  its  improvement. 
The  Utah  hybrid  cherry  is  found  in  Nebraska  and  westward  and  i)OS- 
sesses  a  dark  brown  fruit  of  about  the  size  of  the  last,  and  juicy  but  of 
poor  quality,  with  a  bitter  skin. 

Propagating  cherries,  J.  Ckakj  [Canada  Erptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893^ 
pp,  117^  US), — Scions  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  Morello  cherries  were 
grafted  on  some  of  the  common  commercial  st<^cks.  Those  root  grafted 
gave  very  i)oor  results,  but  the  crown  grafts  were  correspondingly  suc- 
cessful. The  bird  cherry  (J^nuntn  pennsylvaniea)  was  used  as  a  stock 
for  budding,  but  on  account  of  th«^  large  amount  of  sap  in  the  stock 
the  buds  did  not  unite  well, 
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Observations  on  the  germination  of  buds  on  the  grapevine, 

V.  Vannuocini  {AttL  R.  Acad.  Economico  agraria  Firenze^  72  (1894\ 
pp.  82-93). — From  the  results  of  pot  experiments  on  cuttings  and  grafts 
of  the  grape  the  author  concludes  that  the  temperature  and  moisture 
content  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  air,  have  their 
influence  in  starting  the  bud.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  cuttings  for 
a  long  time  without  starting  the  buds  into  growth  he  recommends  the 
avoidance  of  water  or  wet  soil,  and  advises  that  they  be  placed  in  soil 
but  shghtly  moistened. 

The  author  investigated  the  cause  of  the  earliness  of  growth  of  buds 
on  the  upper  part  of  a  shoot  as  compared  with  those  ou  the  lower 
portion.  To  show  that  this  was  not  due  to  differences  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  strata  of  air  in  which  the  buds  at  different  heights  on  the 
stem  were  located,  he  cited  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  the 
buds  on  the  extremity  were  the  first  to  germinate  when  the  shoots 
were  trained  horizontally  or  even  inverted. 

Three  lots  of  shoots  were  cut  from  grapevines,  and  after  dividing 
these  into  equal  lengths,  thus  giving  top,  middle,  and  bottom  cuttings, 
all  were  placed  in  vessels  with  their  lower  portions  in  water.  Those 
from  the  top  were  the  first  to  start  buds,  but  the  shoots  made  by  the 
middle  sections  were  more  vigorous.  Many  of  the  buds  on  the  bottom 
cuttings  did  not  develop  at  all. 

Certain  buds  were  coated  with  gum  lac  before  growth  began.  This 
coating  greatly  retarded  their  opening.  Tlie  later  opening  of  the  buds 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots  is  attributed  to  the  greater  degree  of 
lignification  in  that  region  and  to  the  greater  resistance  thus  offered 
to  the  swelling  of  the  buds.  He  found  the  growth  from  the  buds  on 
the  middle  of  the  shoot  more  vigorous  than  from  those  at  the  base.  This 
he  attributed  to  the  slight  development  and  premature  fall  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  axes  of  which  the  lower  buds  are  situated,  together  with 
the  greater  resistance  to  swelling  encountered  by  the  buds  in  this 
position. 

From  experiments  and  observations  the  author  concludes  that  prun- 
ing has  no  influence  in  retarding  the  opening  of  the  buds  unless  it  is 
practiced  before  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  or  after  the  sap  has 
begun  to  circulate  in  the  spring.  When  bleeding  occurred  he  found 
that  generally  the  buds  remained  dormant  until  the  wound  healed  and 
the  discharge  ceases.  He  cites  an  experiment  made  by  Miintzin  which 
on  vines  pruned  September  15  the  buds  had  just  germinated  March  27 
lollowiug,  at  which  date  there  were  shoots  1.2  to  3.2  in.  long  ou  vine3 
pruned  in  January.  This  retarding  influence  of  pruning  practiced 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaves  he  attributes  to  the  failure  of  the  wood  so 
treated  to  store  up  a  normal  amount  of  reserve  nutrients. 

Vine  training,  J.  Craig  [Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Bpt.  1893^ pp.  110^ 
112). — ^The  results  of  an  experiment  carried  on  for  3  years  to  test  the 
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yield  of  grapevines  trained  to  single  stakes  and  grown  on  the  European 
renewal  system  as  compared  with  that  of  vines  trained  to  trellises. 
Ten  varieties  were  employed  in  the  test,  and  a  table  is  given  showing 
the  details  of  the  experiment.  The  advantage  appeared  to  be  m  favor 
of  the  trellis  system,  on  account  of  its  allowing  the  vines  to  be  more 
open  and  so  better  utilize  the  summer  heat  for  the  ripening  of  the 
grapes. 

The  effect  of  summer  pruning- was  tried  on  some  of  the  stake-trained 
vines,  which  gave  much  more  evenly  ripened  crops  than  did  unpruued 
vines. 

Fruits,  S.  A.  B^bfob.d  (Canada  ExptL  Farms  Rpt,  1893^  pp,  257 -261),^ 
Kotes  on  applesj  crab  apples,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  and  blackberries  grown  at  the  Manitoba  Experimental 
Farm.  The  apple  trees  were  planted  in  1889  in  2  lots,  one  on  a  hill 
facing  south  and  the  other  on  lower  land  with  a  northern  exposure. 
The  iirst  orchard  is  but  slightly  protected  by  snow  during  the  winter, 
and  in  consequence  the  trees  suffer  considerably.  The  trees  facing 
north  are  protected  "by  from  5  to  10  ft.  of  snow  every  winter  and  endure 
but  trifling  loss.  The  blackberries  were  nearly  all  killed,  and  the 
majorities  of  the  varieties  of  other  fruits  tested  proved  too  tender  for 
the  climate. 

EzperimentB  with  cauliflowers,  J.  Craig  {Ca^iada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893, pp.  118, 
119). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  28  varieties  of  cauliflowers,  Gilt  Edge,  Snowball, 
Giant  White  Pearl,  and  Early  Snowball  giving  most  satisfaction  among  the  early 
varieties^  and  Large  Algiers,  Autumn  Giant,  and  Giant  Purple  Early  among  the 
late. 

Report  on  ginger  crops  in -Jamaica,  W.  Fawcett  {Aha.  in  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.f 
24  {1894),  Xo.  12,  pp.  693-S96). 

Onion  cultivation  in  Egypt  (BuJ.  Bot.  Dept.  Jamaica,  1  {1894),  No.  8  and  9,  pp, 
131-13S). — Notes  on  the  cultural  methods  employed. 

Peppermint  culture,  J.  J.  Willis  {Gard.  Chron.,  16  {1894),  No.  412, p.  554).— Brief 
mention  of  the  industry,  with  notes  on  tho  cultivation  and  statistics  of  the  yield  and 
recommendations  for  its  extended  culture,  which  is  shown  to  be  not  difficult. 

Salsifyy  C.  L.  Newman  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  28,  pp.  95,  96). — Notes  on  the  growing 
of  salsify  and  directions  for  its  cultivation.  Transplanted  plants  produced  a  yield 
about  12  per  cent  larger  than  those  not  transjdanted.  Recipes  for  cooking  salsify 
are  included,  and  its  more  extended  culture  recommended. 

Tomatoes,  L.  H.  Bailey  and  L.  V.  CoRBEti'  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1892, 
pp,  257-501,  figs.  4).—X  reprint  of  Bulletin  45  of  the  station  {IZ.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  547). 

Borne  troubles  of  winter  tomatoes,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Upi. 
1S92,  pp.  213-324).— X  reprint  of  Bulletin  43  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  352). 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables,  W.  Harris  {B%U.  Bot.  Dept.  Jamaica,  1  {1894), 
No.  7,  pp.  112-llo).—KemaT\ia  on  the  scanty  cultivation  of  most  garden  vegetables 
ill  St.  Andrew,  West  Indies,  and  recommendations  for  their  more  general  growing, 
with  directions  for  the  culture  of  several  of  the  more  important  kinds. 

Vegetables,  S.  A.  Bedfokd  {Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  189.1,  pp.  267-269). -^l^otes 
and  tabulated  data  on  varieties  of  corn,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  rhubarb,  and  tomatoes 
tested  at  the  Manitoba  Experimental  Farm.  The  early  varieties  produced  fair 
yields. 

Miscellaneous  vegetables,  T.  A.  Sharpe  ( Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt,  1893,  pp. 
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S36t  557).— Notes  on  cauliflowers,  millet,  ht^mp,  jute,  peanuts,  and  sunflowers  grown 
at  the  British  Columbia  Experimental  Farm. 

Vegetables  and  flowers,  A.  MacKay  (Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  ^92- 
301). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  several  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  and  orna- 
mental plants  at  the  Northwest  Territory  Experimental  Farm. 

On  the  comparative  merits  of  steam  and  hot  water  for  greenhouse  heating, 
F.  W.  Card  (Netv  York  Cornell  Sta,  RpL  1892y  pp.  157-193).— k  reprint  of  Bulletin 
41  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  348). 

Second  report  upon  electro-horticulture,  L.  H.  Bailey  {Netty  York  Cornell  Sta. 
lipt.  1892f  pp.  195-212).— k  reprint  of  Bulletin  42  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  349). 

The  conservation  of  fresh  fruit,  Gaerdt  (FUhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  4J  {1894),  No.  20y 
pp.  643-645). — A  popular  article  giving  general  rules. 

Shipping  bananas  and.  pineapples,  W.  Fa WCKTT  (/^(/.  Hot.  Dept.  Jamaica,  1 
{1894),  No.  8  and  9,  p.  121). — Brief  notes  on  the  methods  of  packing  employed  in 
shipping  these  fruits  from  the  West  Indies  to  England. 

Preserving  mangoes^  E.  M.  Siielton  {Bui.  Bot.  Dept  Jamaica,  1  {1894),  No.  7, 
pp.  Ill,  112). — Recipes  for  preserving  mangoes,  giving  at  length  directions  for 
canning  them  and  for  making  them  into  marmalade  and  jelly.  Thirteen  good-sized 
mangoes  were  found  to  give  1  pt.  of  jelly  and  5  qts.  of  marmalade,  and  stewed  man- 
goes are  consiflered  equal  in  flavor  to  stewed  peaches. 

Utilization  of  bananas  for  meal,  alcohol,  etc.,  W.  Fawcett  {Bui.  Bot.  Dept. 
Jamaica,  1  {1894),  No.  7,  pp.  115-117).— BTiet  mention  of  various  uses  of  bananae 
in  the  manufacture  of  yeast,  malt^  alcohol,  and  glucose,  and  the  suitability  of  banana 
flour  for  bread  and  cakes^  either  employed  alone  or  mixed  with  wheat  or  rye  flour. 

Apple  culture  in  Ontario,  VV.  W.  Hillborn  {Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm 
Rpt.  1893,  pp.  286-288). — General  remarks  on  the  selecting  of  trees,  planting,  culti- 
vating, and  manuring  for  apple  orchards. 

The  cultivation  of  native  plums  and  cherries,  L.  H.  Bailey  {Xeto  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  27-112,  figs.  14).— k  reprint  of  Bulletin  38  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
4,  p.  162). 

Mulberries,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  303-333,  figs.  0).— 
A  reprint  of  Bulletin  46  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  552). 

The  influence  of  stock  grafting,  G.  Couderc  {Prog.  Agr.  ct  Vit.,  11  {1894),  So. 
41,  pp.  397-404;  No.  45,  pp.  500-505). — A  paper  treating  of  the  eflect  of  different  grafts 
on  the  vigor  of  the  vine  in  various  soils  and  to  resist  chlorosis. 

Manuring  of  the  vine,  G.  Fot^x  {Prog.  Agr.  it  lit.,  11  {1894),  No.  40,  pp.  378-.:81; 
No.  41.  pp.  397-404). — A  discussion  of  the  best  fertilizera  for  grapevines  and  the 
methods  of  applying  them. 

Rose  industry  of  Luxemburg,  Murphy  ( V.  S.  Consular  Rpt.  1894,  Sept.,  jk 
139.) — A  brief  note  on  the  extent  of  rose  growing  in  Luxemburg. 

A  district  fruit  list  adapted  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  J.  Cwmg  {Canada  Exptl. 
Fai^is  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  102-109). — The  62  counties  of  the  province  are  groux)ed  into  13 
districts,  and  lists  are  given  comprising  the  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries  believed 
to  be  best  adapted  to  each  section. 

New  fruits,  J.  Ckak}  {Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1803,  pp.  95-100,  figs.  4).— Descrip- 
tive notes  on  12  varieties  of  grapes,  2  of  raspberries,  and  2  of  apples,  new  to  the 
experimental  farm,  and  giving  satisfactory  fruit. 

Fruits,  A.  MacKay  {Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  301-303). — Notes  on  apples, 
plums,  cherries,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooselierries,  and  huckleberries 
at  the  Northwest  Territory  Experimental  Farm.  As  a  rule  they  withstood  the  cli- 
mate and  i)rodnced  fair  crops. 

Fruit,  T.  A.  Siiaupe  {Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1803,  pp.337^U0).—lioteaot\  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  nectarines,  peaches,  ajiricots,  tigs,  grapes,  nuts,  gooseberries, 
currants,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  strawberries.  The  apricots,  figs,  and  grapes 
suffered  much  from  a  severe  winter. 
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Tea  culture  In  Japan^  W.  H.  Abeucrombie  (U.  S.  Consular  Rpt.  1894,  Sept.,  pp. 
/5^/.?^).— A  report  on  the  growing  of  tea  in  the  Beveral  provinces  of  Kiusliiu,  giving 
the  statistics,  and  brief  notes  on  the  cultivation.  In  1893,  1,148,149  caddies  (1.31 
lbs. )  of  tea  were  manufactured. 

FORESTEY. 

The  cultivated  poplars,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui, 
6tS,  pp.  J20:j-238y  Jigs.  18), — This  bulletir  contains  general  remarks  upon 
poi)lai*s  as  applied  to  landscape  gardening  and  illustrated  descriptions 
of  12  species  of  cultivated  poplars. 

It  is  recommended  that  poplars  be  employed  only  as  secondary  trees 
in  landscape  gardening,  and  that  they  should  be  sparingly  planted  in 
situations  carefully  chosen  for  their  artistic  effect.  The  Lombardy  and 
silver-leaved  or  white  poplars  arc  preferred  less  than  species  with 
heavy,  dark  foliage  and  strong  growth.  For  ornamental  planting  cot- 
touwoods  and  aspens  are  suggested,  and  for  shelter  belts  and  timber, 
Certinensis  poplar,  cottonwood,  and  balm  of  Gilead. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are  described:  Yellow  poplar 
{Populm  angu8tifolia)j  balsam  poplar  or  tacmahac  (P.  balsamifera^ 
vars.  intermedia,  Timinal is,  and  latifolia),  balm  of  Gilead  {P.candicans), 
1\  shnonii.  Certinensis  poplar  (P.  lauri/olia),  cottonwood  (P.  monilifera), 
black  poplar  or  Lombardy  poplar  (P.  nigra,  vars.  elegans  and  italica), 
European  aspen  (P.  tremula),  large-tootbed  aspen  (P.  grand identata), 
common  aspen  or  popple  (P.  tremuloides),  P,  sieboldi,  and  white  poplar 
(P.  alba,  vars.  canescens,  nivea,  and  bolleana). 

Uses  of  the  eucalyptus  tree  ( T.  8,  Consular  Bpt.  1894,  Sept.,  pp. 
1-20). — Reports  from  consular  officers  at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nice, 
Florence,  liome,  Lisbon,  Barcelona,  Calcutta,  Havana,  and  Zanzibar  in 
regard  to  tbe  limit  of  cold  endurance  of  tlie  eucalyptus,  and  the  hygienic 
eifect  of  eucalyptus  plantations,  especially  in  regard  to  malaria-  The 
lowest  tempierature  given  at  which  any  species  escapes  injury  is  17.6^  F., 
and  many  species  can  not  endure  a  freezing  temi>erature.  The  opin- 
ions vary  as  to  the  value  of  the  tree  in  preventing  malaria,  but  it  seems 
to  be  established  that  its  power  in  this  respect  has  been  overestimated, 
and  that  though  the  miasma  may  be  somewhat  abated,  the  effect  is 
probably  due  rather  to  the  abundant  roots  drying  the  soil  than  to  any 
exhalations  from  the  tree.  The  economic  value  in  furnishing  timber, 
gums,  perfumers'  essences,  antiseptic  and  essential  oils,  and  material 
for  manufacturing  packing  and  blotting  paper  is  touched  upon. 

Notes  on  rubber  plants,  W.  Fawcett  [Bui,  Bot.  Dept.  Jamaica, 
1  (189-1),  No.  7,  pp.  99-111). — Notes  are  given  on  the  source,  condi- 
tions of  soil,  temperature,  and  rainiall  for  growth  of  plants,  and 
methods  of  collection  and  preparation  for  the  market  of  some  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  rubber.  Plants  enumerated  as  under  cultivation  in 
Jamaica  are  Para  rubber  from  Hcvea  brasiliensis  and  //.  spruceana, 
Assam  rubber  from  Ficus  elastica,  and  Jamaica  rubber  from  Forsteronia 
floribunda. 
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Plantations  of  forest  trees,  W.  Saunders  {Canada  Exptl  Farms 
Rpt,  1893 J  pp.  51-55^  pL  1). — Notes  on  the  belts  and  clamps  of  forest 
trees  planted  on  the  experimental  farm,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
planting  and  condition.  They  have  made  rapid  growth  and  suffered 
but  slight  mortality.  Lists  are  given,  showing  the  species  of  decid- 
uous and  evergreen  trees  planted,  with  the  dates  of  planting  and 
number  of  trees  set  out. 

Ezperiments  in  fall  and  spring  transplanting,  J.  Craig  {Canada 
UxptL  Farms  Rpt  1893,  pp.  llJi-1 15).— Thirty  each  of  3-year-old  trees, 
from  8  to  10  ft.  high,  of  green  ash,  black  walnut,  red  oak,  and  Euro- 
pean mountain  ash  were  transplanted  in  the  fall. of  1892,  10  being 
planted  without  pruning,  10  with  three  fourths  of  the  last  season's 
growth  removed,  and  10  with  the  tops  cut  back  to  the  main,  stems. 
Iij  the  following  spring  a  duplicate  collection  was  transplanted  and 
treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  set  out  in  the  fall.  In  the  subse- 
quent fall  a  comparison  was  made,  and  the  fall-planted  trees  were  found 
to  possess  much  more  dead  wood,  sun  scalds,  and  uneven  growth  than 
those  spring  planted.  As  a  result,  spring  x>lanting  is  advised  in  most 
cases.  The  details  of*  the  experiment  are  shown  in  an  accompanying 
table. 

Fnining  oaks  in  midsummer,  J.  Craig  {Canada  Exptl.  Farms 
Rpt.  1893^  p.  115). — A  number  of  young  oaks  were  cut  back  to  1,  2,  3, 
and  4- year-old  wood,  respectively,  with  the  result  that  those  pruned  to 
the  3-year-old  woo<i  made  vigorous,  large  growths,  while  all  the  others 
were  injured  or  killed. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  W.  Saunders  {Canada  Fxptl. 
Farms  Rpt  1893,  pp.  46-51). — The  ornamental  planting  on.  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm  consists  of  35  closely  or  openly  planted  clumps 
containing  1,789  trees  and  shrubs  of  225  named  species  and  varieties. 
A  list  is  given  showing  the  botanical  and  common  names,  and  the 
hardiness  of  the  plants.  In  the  arboretum  over  600  species  and  varie- 
ties are  arranged  in  botanical  groups. 

Propagation  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  conifers,  J.  Craig  ( Can- 
ada Exptl.  Farms  Rpt  1893,  pp.  115-117). — Various  shrubs  and  coni- 
fers were  grown  from  cuttings  which  were  made  both  from-  the  ripened 
and  from  the  green  wood.  There  seemed  to  be  little  difference  in  the 
results. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  S.  A,  Bedford  {Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893^ 
pp.  262-267,  figs.  2).— A  report  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  set  out  in  nursery 
rows  and  shelter  belts,  the  rate  of  growth,  condition,  species,  and  varie- 
ties planted;  number  of  trees  distributed,  and  tabulated  notes  on 
experiments  with  trees  as  wind-breaks.  The  Russian  poplar  {Fopulus 
bereolensis)  and  Salix  acuti/olia  are  proving  most  promising  for  wind- 
breaks.   The  ashleaf  maple  is  forming  good  hedges. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  A.  MacKay  {Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893, pp. 
303-305,  fig.  l).-«-Notes  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  grown  on  the  Korth- 
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western  Territory  Experimental  Farm  in  groves,  shelter  belts,  wind- 
breaks, and  along  avenues,  with  a  census  of  the  various  species.  The 
Siberian  pea  tree  (Cara^ana  arbm^escens)  is  considered  the  best  shrub 
for  lawns  and  Artemisia  abrotanum  for  wind  breaks.  For  hedges,  Arte- 
misia willow,  Manitoba  maple,  and  poplar  rank  in  value  in  the  order 
named. 

The  foreat-tree  planter's  manual,  J.  O  Barrbtt  {Minneapolis:  Progressive  Age 
Pub.  Co.,  10th  ed.,  189.%  pp,  12S),— This  is  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  different 
phases  of  timber  cultivation,  which  are  treated  ander  several  heacls.  The  more 
important  indigeuous  trees  and  shrubs  are  mentioned^  and  the  most  prominent  ones 
described  in  botanical  sequence.  The  management  of  forest  seeds,  seedlings,  and 
cuttings  is  given,  and  their  planting  and  cultivation  detailed.  The  entomology  and 
general  zoology  of  forests  are  touched  upon,  as  also  their  climatic,  sanitary,  and 
economic  values.  The  subject  of  Government  control  of  the  forests  is  discussed  and 
advocated. 

Studies  in  forestry,  J.  Nisbet  {Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  8vo.,  pp.  554).— A 
series  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  sylviculture  delivered  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Oxford,  in  1893. 

Climatic  and  economic  influence  of  foreats^  J.  Nisbet  (J6«.  in  Agl.  Oaz.  N.  S. 
Wales,  5  {1894),  No.  9,  pp  674-676). 

The  sprouting  of  oak  stumps  and  their  liability  to  infection  by  Agaricus  mel 
lens.  R.  Harttg  {Forsil.  natunv.  Ztsehr.,  S  {1894),  No.  10,  pp.  4t8-4SS).— The  subject  is 
treated  in  a  rather  exhaustive  manner. 

Influence  of  the  age  of  fir  trees  on  the  power  of  germination  of  their  seeds, 
Claudot  {liev.  Eaux  ei  ForSts,  1894,  No.  SI,  pp,  511-618). ^TveeB  of  about  150  years 
produce  seed  of  the  highest  vitality,  as  shown  by  the  anthor's  experiments. 

Notes  on  VTest  American  conifers,  'VI,  J.  G.  Lemmon  (Erythea,  S  {1894),  No.  11, 
pp.  173-177). — Descriptions  of  the  thimble  cone  pines. 

Eucalyptus  globosus  for  swamp  planting,  J.  H.  Hart  {Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Trinidad 
Misc.  Bui.  24,  pp.  295-297)  —This  tree  failed  in  the  low  regions  of  Trinidad,  while  E. 
fereticomis  and  E.  citriodora  did  exceedingly  well,  being  better  adapted  to  tropical 
conditions. 

Hybrid  walnut  trees,  C.  8.  Sargent  ( Gardwi  and  Forest,  7  {2894),  pp.  4S4-4S6^  pi. 
1). — A  description  and  plate  are  given  of  a  hybrid  of  Juglansregia  and  J.  oinerea,  and 
other  hybrids,  between  J.regia  an<l  J.  nigra,  and  J.  regia,  J.  nigra  and  J.  califomiea, 
are  mentioned. 

The  culture  of  willows,  Von  Gi^lzlaff  {Deut,  landtc.  Presse,  21  {1894),  No.  86, pp. 
811,  812). — A  popular  article  giving  tlie  general  procedure  in  osier  cultivation. 

Valuable  tree  of  New  Caledonia,  Le  Mescam  ( V.  S.  Consular  lipt.  1894,  Sept., 
p.  142). — Note  on  the  niaouli  tree  {MeJaJeuoa  leuvodendron),  stating  the  value  of  its 
timber  and  of  antiseptic  distillations  from  the  leaves. 

California  experiment  centers,  I,  C.  H.  Shinn  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  {1894) pp.  442, 
443). — An  account  is  given  of  the  Chico  forestry  station,  its  situation,  equipment, 
and  lines  of  work  undertaken. 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Contributions  from  the  botanical  laboratory  and  seed  control 
station  of  Hambnrg,  O.  Bi' rchabd  {Mittheilungen  atis  dem  botanisclien 
Laboratorium  mit  SmnenpriifumHanstalt  in  Hamburg^  No.  4^  1894^  pp. 
19). — The  contributions  consist  of  (1)  a  report  on  seed  testing;  (2)  report 
on  flour,  meal,  and  feed  testing;  (3)  scientific  investigations;  and  (4)  a 
statement  of  the  other  work  and  the  contributions  from  the  laboratory. 
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During  the  past  year  501  lots  of  seeds,  an  increase  of  221,  were 
examined,  requiring  TOo  experiments.  The  seeds  were  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: Leguminosoi  315,  Qraminece  99,  other  Held  crop  seeds  43,  for- 
est-tree seeds  11,  and  niisceUaneous,  33. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  333), 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  following  more  important  seeds  showed  a 
higher  percentage:  Trifolixnn  prateme,  Medicago  lupulina,  M.  sativoj 
Ornitlwpti^  sathmsj  Loiiuin  perenne^  L,  italicunij  Festuca  ovina,  PMeum 
pratense^  and  Poapniteyms;  while  Trifolium  repens^  T.  kybridunij  Antkyl- 
lis  vulneraria,  Onobrychis  aativa^  Arrhenatherum  elatius^  Festuca  durlus- 
euUij  Dactylis  glom^raUt,  and  Alopecurus  pratensis  showed  a  falling  off 
in  value. 

The  investigation  for  dodder  seed  showed  that  out  of  122  of  red 
clover  samples,  83  were  absolutely  free  from  dodder,  of  13  samples  of 
white  clover  11  were  free.  Of  lucern  3  out  of  6,  and  timothy  4  out  of  9 
samples  were  dodder  free. 

The  probable  origin  of  101  specimens  of  seeds,  mostly  red  clover,  was 
investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  in  many  instances  native  and 
American  seeds  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1.  Furtliermore, 
what  was  claimed  as  Khenish,  Bohemian,  and  French  seed  proved  on 
examination  to  be  American.  There  wa^s  no  French  seed  in  the  market 
owing  to  the  drought. 

Tabular  information  is  given  showing  the  results  of  farinometer  tests 
of  11  samples  of  wheat  and  4  of  rye  flour.  A  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  samples  of  oil  caise  showed  that  Indian  species  of  mustard 
had  been  substituted  as  follows:  SinapiH  ramoHiu  S.  dickotoma.  and  S. 
ehinensis. 

The  author  has  continued  his  study  of  American  clover  seed,  endeav- 
oring to  determine  by  means  of  tlie  weed  seed  the  part  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  grown.  A  previous  article  on  this  same  subject 
has  already  appeared.' 

Culture  experiments  with  Lespedeza  striata^  Trifolium  alexandrinum^ 
and  T,  resupinatum  are  reported.  T.  alcrandrinum  seems  little  adapted 
to  the  region  of  the  station,  while  the  other  two  plants  are  to  be 
investigated  fiirther,  they  being  now  considered  as  rather  promising. 

A  statement  of  the  activity  and  ]>ublications  of  the  station  completes 
the  contributions. 

Report  of  the  seed  control  station,  E.  Hotter  {Sta.  Fruit 
Oroicers'  Asstu  Middle  JStyria,  2d  RpL^  pp.  .95-.5('?).— During  the  past 
year  there  were  examined  105  samples  of  clover  seed,  18  of  grass  seed, 
3  of  beet  seed,  and  5  of  miscellaneous  seeds.  Tests  were  made  as 
follows:  For  dodder  seed  98,  germinative  ability  34,  genuineness  10, 
and  purity  27;  making  a  total  of  161)  experiments  performed.  There 
were  inspected  and  sealed  (>03  sacks  of  red  clover  seed. 

Investigations  lor  admixtures  showed,  in  the  case  of  1  lot  of  white 

»Laudw   Vers.  Stat.,  43  (l«l«),  No.  3  and  4,  p.  239  (E.  S.  K.,  5,  p.  911).    , 
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dover,  19  per  cent  plain  toin  seed.  One  lot  of  yellow  clover  contained 
21.6  per  cent  foreign  seed,  had  a  gerniiniitive  ability  of  44.3,  and  an 
iutrinsic  value  of  35  per  cent.  A  sample  of  French  rye  grass  examined 
showed  45.5  per  cent  purity.  One  lot  of  yellow  clover  from  Buda- 
Pesth  was  examined  and  found  to  contain  17.7  per  cent  or  foreign 
matter,  5.2  per  cent  being  flax  dodder  (CuacuUi  epilinum)  and  12.2  per 
cent  sand  and  weed  seeds.  It  showed  but  27.5  per  cent  germination, 
and  had  an  intrinsic  worth  of  only  22.G  per  cent. 

The  station,  under  contract,  tests  the  .seed  of  several  Styrian  firms 
and  issues  a  certificate  of  good  quality,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions 
for  reexamination. 

Testing  of  the  vitality  of  grain  and  other  seeds,  W.  Savndkrs 
(Canada  Erptl.  Farms  Kpt  1898, pp.  J2Sy  29). — During  the  past  season 
the  vitality  of  1,975  samples  of  grain  and  agricultural  seeds,  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  Dominion,  were  tested  and  reported  upon. 
The  average  vitality  of  all  the  samples  was  a  little  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  previous  year.  Tabular  information  is  given  as  to  the 
number  of  samples,  the  i)ercentage  of  germination,  and  tbe  average 
vitality.  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  samples  of  wheat  were  tested,  hav- 
ing a  vitality  ranging  from  zero  to  10()  per  cent;  383  samples  of  barley 
varied  in  vitality  from  22  to  100  per  cent,  and  744  samples  of  oats 
varied  in  vitality  from  4  to  100  per  cent. 

A  report  of  seed  tested  in  the  spring  of  1894  for  the  Consumers' 
Union  of  Schlesi^irig-Holstein  {Landir.  WochenbL  Schles.  Holnt.,  14 
(1S94\  No.  43,  pp.  592,  598). — All  the  soeds  teste<l  were  guaranteed, 
and  the  results  of  the  tests  of  some  of  the  more  common  seeds,  com- 
pared with  the  guarantee,  are  as  follows: 

Results  of  seed  testing. 


Kind  of  8e«d. 


Guarantee. 


I 


R<'8ult  of  testing. 


Purity.       tive       A»»«"n»»^ 
I  ability. 


worth. 


Per  emt 
97.5 
97.0 
98.0 
97.0 
U7.0 
1)9.0 


Red  clover 

Crimson  clover 

White  clover 

Lucern 

Serradella 

Timothy 

English  ryesraas J^O 

Mewlow  foxtail ,      i>r,.0 

Orchard  ffrass i      W.O 

Blue  grass 88.0 

Softbrome 7'"'0 

Sparry I      »:3.0 


Pfr  cent. 

Per  cent. 

90 

87.70 

98 

90.  00 

\^:y 

83.  30 

8.-) 

82.  40 

H6 

8:5.  40 

9!> 

98.00 

93 

92. 07 

85 

80. 75 

95 

86.41) 

75 

66.  CO 

50 

37.50 

80 

74.00 

Purity 

tivo 

ability. 

Percent 

Per  cent. 

97.  12 

91.50 

96.  80 

96.  IK) 

90.  GO 

83.  75 

96.  40 

84.  00 

95.  30 

39.  (10 

98.  70 

98.  00 

9H.  10 

96.00 

94.00 

88.00 

8?<.  40 

97.00 

87.  60 

90.00 

69.10 

93.  00 

02.  20 

91.00 

Intrinsic 
worth. 


Per  cent 

88.  S7 
92.  9J 
80.  9J 
81.00 
77.  43 
96.70 
94.70 

82.  70 
85.70 
78.80 
04.  30 

83.  90 


There  were  examined  66  samples  of  seed,  representing  36  si)ecies  of 
plants.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  percentage  of  admixtures  and 
also  the  botanical  species  of  weed  and  other  seeds  present. 

Duration  of  the  vitality  of  some  agricultural  seeds,  J.  Samek 
(Tirol,  landw.  Blatter,  13  {1S94),  No.  18,  pp.  101,  lb2).—ln  order  to  test 
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the  question  of  the  duration  of  the  vitality  of  seeds  the  author  took  20 
lots  of  well-matured,  fresh  seed,  and  examined  a  portion  of  them  each 
year  from  1883  to  1894.  The  unused  portions  were  kept  in  paper  bags 
in  a  dry,  airy  room.  The  tabulated  results  of  his  examinations  are 
given  below.  In  some  cases  but  a  single  sample  of  seed  was  tested 
each  year,  but  in  most  the  figures  given  are  the  average  of  3  samples 
tested. 

ReBult  of  11  years'  seed  testing. 


Kind  of  seed. 


Rod  clover  (TrifoUwn  pratefiM) , 

Whitfc  clover  {Tri/oUum  repent) 

AlRike  clover  (Tr\foUuin  hybridum) 

Esparcet  {Onobrychia  tativa) 

Serr ftdella  ( Omithopus  satxvtu) 

AlfaMsk  {Medicchjo  tattva) 

French  oat  grasB  {Avena  elatxor) 

Italian  rye  grass  {Lolium  italicum) 

EuKliah  rje  sraas  {LoUum  pereiine) 

Tall  fescue  {Fettuea  pratentit) 

Sweet  vernal  sraas  {Antlioxanthum  txoratvui) . 

Meadow  foxtail  (Aloperurvt  piaU ntit) 

Timothy'  (PhUum  pratente) 

Orchard  graHs  {DactylU  glomerata) 

Blue  grass  (Poa  praUntit) 

CrestM  dogstail  ( Cynomi-UH  erUtatus) 

Fiorin  {AgroiHs  itoionifera) 

Sheep  fescue  (Fethtea  tfvina) 

Uairgi-a»s  [Aira  fiexuosa) 

Sparry  (Spergula  artentis) 


Percentage  of  vitality. 


2       3       4       5    I   6        7       8       0      10  .  11 
yr.  I>T.   yr.    yr.    yr.;  yr.   yr.    yr.   yr. 'yr. 


00  88 

72  :  Ki 

64  51 

92  78 

32  33 

91  I  87 

66  50 

62  61 

70  66 


84 
52 
37     15 


4     68 

50     50 


7 

61  54  ;  52 

22  14  '  11 

75  72     71 

43  24     12 

55  43  ;  39 

60  42     28 


35 

6 
19 

0 
68 
10 
29 
22 


16     10  I 
31      26  ; 

5  3 
18  ,  13  I 

6  2' 
66  I  63  - 

2  t    1  I 
15       8 
9.5' 


2 
22 

8 

0 
51 
0 
1 
0 


80  1  72  68  48  1  42  36  ,  18 

9 

I 

62  57  46  ,  43  37  31  ,  13 

9 

8 

11   9  '  7   7   5,31 

1 

0 

00  1  90  I  88  '  86  ;  79  !  66  39 

15 

1 

47  44  1  44  38  !  29  21   12 

8 

5 

(>) 

17  17  17  16  1  11  !  a   5 

2 

0 

39  1  33  29  j  20  1  12  1  6   3 

2 

1 

61  46  43  37  1  35  34  ,  31 

22 

20 

(M 

67  68  42  *  21  18  10  :  4 

3 

0 

27  21   17   7   3  i  0  1  0 

0 

0 

0 

70  68  69  46  1  42  1  37  '  25 

i       1    1 

.1 

8 

»No  seeds  for  examination,  r.U  having  been  used  up  in  the  previous  years. 

Impurities  in  clover  seed,  J.  H.Panton  (Ontario  AgL  College  Bui 
98,  pp.  8,  figs.  10). — The  author  examined  60  samples  of  clover  seed 
received  from  various  sources,  testing  it  for  its  purity,  genuineness, 
and  vitality.  All  samples  were  true  to  name.  Fifty  three  contained 
we^d  seeds  in  varying  quantities,  the  most  abundant  being  seeds  of 
white  cockle  (Lychnis  vesperiina),  sorrel  (Bumex  acetosella)^  campion 
{Silene  inflata),  chicory  [Ci^horitim  iniyhns),  rib  grass  (Plantago  lanceo- 
lata),  ragweed  {Ambrosia  artemisi(efoHa),  smartweed  {Poiygomim  penn- 
sylvanicum)y  chess  (Bromxis  secalinti^),  and  black  bindweed  (Polygonum 
convolvulus).  Of  these  seeds  enlarged  and  natural  sized  figures  are 
given.  The  number  of  weed  seeds  in  J  oz.  and  the  probable  proportion 
of  weeds  to  clover  plants  in  a  square  yard  seeded  at  the  usual  rate  are 
given.  The  vitality  varied  from  49  to  98  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
all  samples  of  over  90  per  cent. 

Methods  of  planting  and  destroying  Bermnda  grass,  G.  L.  New- 
man (Arkansas  Sia.  Bui.  28,  pp.  i^5-i^6).— Directions  for  planting  are 
given.  In  an  experiment  on  methods  of  destroying  this  grass  satisfac- 
tory results  were  secured  (1)  by  plowing  with  a  heel  sweej)  at  intervals 
of  from  1  to  3  weeks  throughout  the  season;  (2)  by  growing  a  crop  of 
oats  and  afterwards.following  with  the  above  treatment  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season ;  (3)  by  growing  a  crop  of  oats  and  for  the  rest  of  the  season 
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plowing  with  a  scooter  plow  at  intervals  of  1  to  3  weeks;  and  (4)  by 
growing  a  crop  of  oats  followed  by  a  crop  of  cowpeas  planted  in  drills 
2^  ft.  apart  and  cultivated  twice. 

On  the  germination  of  oily  seeds,  Leclerc  puSoolon  {Campt  liend,,  119  {1894), 
No.  15,  pp,  610-612), 

Photographing  of  seed  and  an  apparatus  designed  for  that  purpose  {Eder's 
Jahrb.  Phot,  u.  ReproduoHontechnik,  189S,  pp.5;  aha,  in  BoU  CenthL,  60  {1894),  No,  7,p, 

eos). 

The  Russian  thistle  in  Illinois,  G.  £.  Morrow  {Illinois  Sta,  Bui,  35,  pp,  4, 
pJs.  2), — A  popular  bnlletin  giving  iDformation  regarding  the  Rnssiau  thistle  {Sahola 
kali  iragua).  It  has  been  reported  from  9  stations  in  the  State,  and  its  presence  can 
be  rather  easily  traced  to  the  north  western  region,  where  it  abounds. 

CyperuB  rotundus,  J.  H.  Hart  {Hoy.  Bot.  Gard.  Trinidad  Miac,  Bui,  24,  p,  303).-— 
The  author  briefly  describes  the  presence  of  this  pernicious  weed  and  tc^commends 
tlio  thorough  working  over  of  the  ground  and  picking  out  the  roots  every  7  or  8  days. 
It  is  commonly  known  in  Trinidad  as  devil  grass,  or  coco-chatt>e. 

The  destruction  of  weeds,  Wittmack  {Fiihling'a  landw,  Ztg.,  43  {1894),  No,  9,pp, 
593-^97). 

Weeds  of  Ontario,  J.  H.  Panton  {Ontario  Agl.  College  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt,  1893, 
pp.  27-31,  figa,  4),— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  91  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  529). 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Crown  knot,  J.  W.  Toumey  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  1,  2d  ser.,  pp.  11).— 
The  autlior  gives  a  preliminary  report  of  observations  on  the  crown 
knot  of  fruit  trees  and  vines.  Although  affecting  almost  all  deciduous 
fruits,  it  has  thus  far  been  most  destructive  to  the  peach.  This  disease 
has  already  been  described  in  California  Bulletin  99  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p. 
563),  The  author  found  white  ants  {Termes  flavipes)  nearly  always 
present  in  the  knots,  hastening  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  As  yet  no 
definite  cause  is  known  for  the  disease,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  tend- 
ency of  some  orchardists  to  irrigate  too  frequently  and  too  much,  and 
to  endeavor  to  make  irrigation  take  the  place  of  cultivation  may  influ- 
ence their  formation,  as  orchards  under  proper  irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion are  usually  free  fi*om  the  disease,  while  others  growing  by  their 
side,  but  improperly  tended,  are  badly  diseased. 

Care  in  selecting  young  trees,  digging  up  and  burning  all  badly 
affected  ones,  pruning  away  the  knots,  and  treating  the  wounds  with 
some  antiseptic  in  the  case  of  slightly  affected  ones,  are  the  remedies 
recommended. 

Fear  and  apple  blight,  J.  Cbaig  [Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893,, 
pp.  88-95). — A  historical  statement  is  given  of  the  discovery  and  spread 
in  America  of  the  disease  variously  known  as  apple  blight,  pear  blight, 
fire  blight,  and  twig  blight.  Various  authors  are  quoted  on  the  cause 
and  means  for  spreading  this  disease. 

Compiled  information  is  tabulated  showing  the  spread  and  extent  of 
the  disease  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  date  of  appearance,  char- 
acter of  the  injury,  varieties  affected,  and  effect  of  cultivation  are 
given.    Of  the  replies  received  to  the  author's  inquiry,  44  per  cent 
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noticed  no  difiference  in  the  relative  prevalence  of  blight  on  cultivated 
ground,  38  per  cent  showed  less  blight  in  orchards  in  sod,  and  17  per 
cent  were  in  favor  of  high  cultivation.  The  disease  so  far  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  A  sketch  is  given 
of  the  disease  in  Ontario  and  at  the  experimental  farm,  and  practical 
suggestions  offered  as  to  means  for  its  prevention. 

Some  results  of  recent  investigations  on  the  grain  rusts, 
J.  Eriksson  and  E.  IIenning  {Kgl.  Landt  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.y  33 
{W!f4),  pp,  l(il-177). — A  monograph  of  the  grain  rusts,  giving  their 
physiology,  experiments  in  preventive  treatment,  etc.  The  varieties' 
studied  are  Puccinia  graminis^  P.  phlei  pratensis,  n.  sp.,  P.glumarum^ 
P.  dispersay  n.  sp.,  P.  simplex^  and  P.  coronata, — F.  w.  woll. 

Sugar-cane  disease,  W.  Fawcett  ( Bui,  Bot.  Bept  Jamaica^  1  (i^'^^), 
No.  7,  p.  IJl). — Attention  is  called  to  a  disease  of  sugar  cane  in  Jar  lira. 
The  fungus  causing  the  disease  attacks  the  roots  and  was  determined 
by  G.  Massee  as  Colletotrichum  falcaium.  The  disease  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  affected  rootlets  becoming  soft  and  decayed.  The  whole 
cane  should  be  taken  up  and  burned  and  some  other  crop  cultivated  in 
the  infested  soil  for  a  few  years.  In  selecting  cane  for  planting  strong 
and  healthy  tops  should  be  used,  and  it  is  advisable  to  get  them  from 
districts  where  the  disease  does  not  exist. 

Aureobasidium  vitis,  a  disease  of  the  grapevine,  P.  Eloste: 
{C(ynipt.  Bend.,  119  (1894),  No.  13,  pp.  rA7,  518;  also  Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
5(S'  (1S91),  No.  39,  pp.  461,  4()2), — The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of 
this  disease  in  the  Department  of  Herault.  It  first  appeared  in  181)3 
and  in  this  season  it  had  spread  quite  generally  thi\>ugliout  the  depart- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  attack  on  the  host  is  fully  described  and  the 
fungus  determined  as  Aureobasidium  ritis,  which  has  already  been 
described  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  230).  Bordeaux  mixture  and  a  wash  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iron  sulphate  have  been  used  without  any  considerable  effe<!t 
as  preventive  remedies. 

On  the  gummosis  of  grapevines,  L.  Mangin  {Compt.  Rend.,  119 
(1894),  No.  12,  pp.  514-r)l(i;  also  Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  rjS  (1894),  No.  39,  pp, 
459-461). — The  author  thinks  the  gum  and  mucilage  found  in  the  vessels 
of  the  grapevine  are  secreted  by  certain  specific  cells  in  a  definite  way, 
and  are  not  caused  by  the  presence  of  bacteria  or  other  organisms, 
lie  claims  the  appearance  of  such  organisms  is  subsequent  to  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  formation  of  gum  in  the  grape.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  gum  secretion  is  not  confined  to  the  grape,  but  is  found 
in  many  of  the  Bonacew,  Acacia  si)p.,  etc.  The  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction and  appearance  of  the  gum  are  still  to  be  the  subject  of  further 
study. 

The  effect  of  spraying  with  fungicides  on  the  growth  of  nursery 
stock,  B.  T.  Galloway  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dirinion  of  egeiable  Pathol- 
ogy Bui.  7,  pp.  41,  jigs.  17). — Nursery  stock,  i)articuliirly  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  and  apples,  is  especially  subject  to  various  fungus  diseases  pro- 
ducing (1)  in  the  case  of  seedlings  ripened  wood  so  that  the  buds  can 
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not  be  inserted,  or  an  imperfect  union  of  bud  and  stock,  and  (2)  a 
stunted  development  due  to  the  annual  early  loss  or  drying  up  of  the 
leaves.  Experiments  conducted  in  1889  and  1890  showed  that  these 
diseases  could  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  fungicides.  Another  series 
of  experiments  was  conducted  at  MuUiken,  Maryland,  beginning  in  IS91 
and  ending  in  1893.  The  treatment  was  to  begin  with  the  seedling 
and  end  when  the  trees  were  of  marketable  size.  Incidentally,  the 
resistance  of  certain  stocks  was  to  be  considered.  The  first  j^ear  dif- 
ferent stocks  were  budded  at  the  wsame  time  and  record  kept  of  the  date 
and  number  of  applications,  conditions  of  growth,  and  amount  of 
material  and  cost  of  spraying.  The  second  year  the  growth  of  buds, 
resistance,  time,  and  amount  of  material  needed  to  spray  the  trees  were 
noted.  The  third  year  notes  and  measurements  were  taken  and  the 
time  and  amount  of  material  again  noted  j  and  finally  the  stock  was 
^aded  and  photographed.  The  funghades  used  were  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  and  ])otassium  sulphid,  the  for- 
mulaic of  which  are  given.  Different  numbers  of  sprayings  were  given 
different  plats,  5,  6,  and  7  applications  being  given  the  different  plats 
for  the  first  2  years.  The  third  year  the  plats  which  had  received  7 
sprayings  received  G  and  the  other  5  applications.  The  more  important 
points  brought  out  by  the  experiments  are  summarized  by  the  author 
as  follows: 

**(1)  The  trejitraent  had  com])aratively  little  effect  on  the  apples;  that  is,  the 
untreated  trees  were,  from  the  hejjinniug  to  the  end  of  the  experiment,  practically 
as  good  as  the  treated.  It  must  bo  bonie-in  mind,  however,  that  powdery  mildew, 
the  only  fungus  that  seriously  interferes  with  tlie  growth  of  the  apple  in  the  nur- 
sery, was  almost  entirely  absent  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

''(2)  The  most  striking  results  of  the  work  were  seen  in  the  case  of  the  pears, 
cherries,  and  plums,  in  the  order  named. 

"  (3)  Bordeaux  mixture  in  every  instance  gave  the  best  results,  materially  increas- 
ing the  growth  of  the  jn^ars  and  cherries,  and  never  in  jiny  case  injuring  the  foliage 
in  the  slightest.  As  pointed  out  in  other  publications  of  this  divisiou,  th<'  remark- 
able effect  of  this  mixture  can  not  bo  wholly  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  its  effi- 
ciency as  a  fungicide  or  insecticide.  It  certainly  possesses  qualities  aside  from  those 
mentioned,  and  these  (junlities,  when  well  nnderstood,  it  is  believed  will  prove  of 
considerable  practical  importance. 

*'  (4)  There  was  no  appreciable  differi^nce  as  regards  growth  between  stocks  treated 
early  and  those  treated  late.  In  other  words,  withholding  the  application  of  the 
fungicide  10  to  15  days  in  spring  did  not  materially  affect  the  result  so  far  as  growth 
was  concerned.  In  some  eases  the  plats  sprayed  7  times  seemed  to  be  better  than 
those  which  received  5  sprayings,  but  the  differences  were  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly 
worthy  of  notice. 

"(5)  As  regards  the  eflcct  of  the  stock  on  the  bud,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ex])eri- 
ments  showed  nothing  striking,  excepting  that  the  Japan  pear  roots  in  almost  every 
case  gave  the  best  growth.  An  exception  to  this,  however,  occurre<l  in  case  of 
Tyson,  which  made  the  best  growth  on  French  rtjots. 

"  (6)  The  treatments  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  marked  effect  on  stocks  so  far  as 
rendering  them  more  easily  budded.  These  results  may  in  a  measure  be  accounted 
for,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  leaf- blight  diseases  were  not  so  severe  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  of  1891  as  usual. 
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**  (7)  The  cost  of  treating  nursery  stock  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  only  prepa- 
ration that  can  be  unqualifiedly  recommended,  need  not  exceed  25  cts.  per  1,000 
trees  the  first  season.  The  second  year  the  cost  of  the  work  will  also  be  25  cts., 
while  the  third  year  the  cost  will  be  increased  to  35  or  40  cts.  per  1,000,  making 
the  total  cost  of  treating  trees  until  the  buds  are  2  years  old  from  85  cts.  to  $1  x>er 
1,000. 

"  (8)  The  net  profit  resulting  from  the  work  in  case  of  the  pears  and  cherrien 
ranged  from  $1  to  $40  per  1,000  trees,  the  average  being  $13  per  1,000. 

"  (9)  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  whole  the  experiments  clearly  show 
that  spraying  nursery  stock  with  fungicides  is  thoroughly  practicable ;  that  it  results 
in  better  trees  in  every  way;  and  finally,  that  it  yields  a  handsome  profit." 

The  growth  of  pear  seedlings  as  affected  by  one  season's  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  investigated.  One  hundred  Japanese  and 
the  same  number  of  French  seedlings  were  taken  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible.  Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied  5  times,  the  formula  for  the 
ftingicide  being,  copper  sulphate  6  lbs.,  lime  4  lbs.,  water  45  gal. 

Kecords  of  weight,  height,  and  size  of  seedlings  were  taken  and  com- 
pared with  the  same  factors  at  the  end  of  the  experiments.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  is  shown  that: 

''(1)  Five  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  had  a  decided  efi'ect  on  the  growth 
of  both  Japanese  and  French  pear  seedlings,  increasing  their  weight,  height,  and 
caliper  to  a  marked  extent  in  almost  every  case. 

"(2)  The  Japanese  seedlingj  in  all  cases  proved  more  vigorous  than  the  French, 
but  whether  tliiiS  would  hold  true  in  all  sections  of  the  country  remains  to  be  proved." 

Spraying  ezperiments,  J.  GBAia  {Canada  ExptL  Farms  Rpt.  1893, 
pp.  100^  101). — A  report  is  given  on  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  as  a  protection  against  codling  moth 
and  apple  spot.  The  season  was  not  a  favorable  one  for  the  pests  and 
the  results  are  rather  inconclusive.  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 
green  were  employed,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  poisonous  action  of 
the  arseuite  is  diminished  by  adding  it  to  the  fungicide  when  used  on 
the  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees.  When  used  as  preventives  against 
the  currant  worm  and  gooseberry  mildew  the  combination  proved  very 
effective. 

Effect  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  foliage,  J.  GBAia  (Canada 
Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  101, 102). — A  report  is  given  on  the  use  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  a  fungicide.  Single  applications  of  i,  J,  1,  and 
1 J  per  cent  solutions  were  made.  All  strengths  injured  the  foliage  of 
apple,  grapes,  and  plums  in  the  orchard.  In  the  greenhouse,  rose 
leaves  (young  and  mature),  strawberry,  geranium,  and  hibiscus  were 
sprayed.  The  \  and  ^  per  cent  solutions  did  no  injury  except  to  the 
mature  rose  foliage  and  hibiscus.  Strengths  of  J  per  cent  and  more 
injured  the  strawberry  leaves,  and  only  the  young  rose  leaves  with- 
stood considerable  injury  for  all  strengths.*  Tlie  injury  seems  to  be 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  used  to  dilute  the  solution, 
leaving  it  too  strong.  When  applied  to  roses  as  strong  as  li  per  cent 
solution  it  apparently  had  no  effect  on  the  aphides  which  infested 
them. 
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Is  Bordeaux  mixture  detrimental  to  the  yield  of  potatoes  in 
dry  seasons?  J.  Samek  {Tirol,  landic.  Blatter^  13  (1894),  No.  8, pp. 
68-70\. — The  author  sprayed  6  varieties  of  potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  ascertain  its  effect  upon  the  yield  during  a  dry  season. 
Three  applications  were  made  on  the  following  dates:  June  2,  June 26, 
and  July  26.  But  2  varieties  were  affected  by  the  disease  and  the 
plats  on  which  these  grew  gave  2.53  and  2.37  per  cent  rotten  tubers. 
The  total  yield  of  the  6  varieties  is  practically  the  same  for  treated  and 
check  plats.  In  3  varieties  the  yield  of  the  treated  plats  was  greater 
than  their  checks  by  21.5,  2.8,  and  2.7  per  cent,  respectively.  In  the 
others  the  greater  yield  was  in  favor  of  the  untreated  plats,  the  percent- 
ages of  incresise  being  14.2, 11.9,  and  1.6. 

Bordeaux  mixttire  for  the  prevention  of  potato  rot,  W.  M.  Blaib 
( Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Bpt  1893,  p.  222). — Experiments  were  conducted 
by  the  author  on  the  experimental  farm  at  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia,  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  of  the  potato  rot.  Two  applications 
were  given  to  13  varieties,  half  of  each  plat  being  left  untreated.  With 
some  varieties  there  were  more  i)ounds  of  rotten  potatoes  on  the  treated 
than  on  the  untreated  parts  of  the  plat,  but  most  showed  a  slight  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  treated  plats.  ^  In  all  but  4  varieties  the  total  yield 
of  the  treated  plats  was  greater  than  that  of  the  checks. 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  potato  rot,  T.  A.  Sharps  [Canada  Exptl. 
Farms  Rpt.  1893,  p.  336). — A  plat  of  potatoes  at  the  experimental  farm 
of  British  Columbia  was  given  4  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
the  prevention  of  rot.  The  Sjirayed  tops  were  vigorous  and  healthy  until 
ripe,  there  being  no  blight  on  them,  while  the  plants  on  the  check  plat 
were  badly  affected.  When  harvested  the  yield  was  248  bu.  per  acre 
from  the  untreated  plat,  75  per  cent  of  which  were  marketable,  as  com- 
pared with  270  bu.  from  the  treated  plat,  85  per  cent  of  which  were 
marketable. 

Spraying  for  rust,  W.  Saindebs  (Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893, 
jp.  33). — Experimental  plats  of  oats  and  wheat  were  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  copper  carbonate.  On  some  of  the  plats  a  second  spraying 
was  given,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  portions,  and  the  fungicide  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in 
preventing  attacks  of  rust. 

Smut  in  wheat,  W.  Sai'NDEES  (Canada  Exptl.  Farms  Rpt.  1893, p. 
41). — A  copy  of  a  circular  addressed  to  the  farmers  of  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest  Territory  is  given  in  which  the  bunt  or  stinking  smut  of 
wheat  is  described,  and  directions  given  for  applying  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  (1  lb.  in  3  gal.  of  water  to  10  bu.  of  seed  wheat). 
This  is  sprinkled  over  the  wheat,  the  grain  stirred  thoroughly  so  that 
every  grain  may  be  wet.  The  seed  should  be  sown  shortly  after  the 
treatment  as  the  fungicide  lessens  in  some  degree  the  germinating 
power  of  the  wheat,  especially  when  it  remains  long  in  contact  with  it. 
Tests  have  been  conducted  at  some  of  the  farms  showing  that  it  is  the 
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easiest  of  application,  the  cheapest,  and  most  efficient  method  to  be 
pursued  for  tlie  prevention  of  this  disease. 

Copper  sulphate  as  a  smut  preveutive,  S.  A.  Bedford  (CVina^^a 
ExptL  Farms  Rpt.  1893^  pp.  ^37,  ^\38). — Experiments  were  conducted  at 
the  experimental  fanri  for  Manitoba  on  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  as 
a  preventive  of  smut  on  oats.  The  seed  oats  were  sprinkled,  with  a 
solution  of  the  fungicide  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  5  bu.,  and  1  lb.  to  10  bu., 
and  then  sown  at  the  rate  of  0  pecks  per  acre.  In  ejuili  case  about  30 
per  cent  less  smutty  heads  were  found  in  the  treated  plats,  and  they 
yielded  G  to  7i  bu.  per  acre  more  than  the  untreated  ones. 

The  treatment  of  diseased  sugar  canes  in  the  West  Indies 
(Proc.  Leeward  InlandH  AgL  and  Commercial  Soc.^  1894^  Aug.  3^  p.  8). — 
The  suggestions  oftered  by  the  authorities  at  Kewfor  the  repression  of 
cane  diseases  are:  (1)  Selection  of  healthy  plant  tops,  (2)  use  of  disin- 
fectants on  tops  before  planting,  (3)  cutting  out  of  all  diseased  canes 
as  far  as  possible,  and  (4)  burning  of  all  diseased  or  rotton  canes  as 
fast  as  possible  after  harvest,  together  with  ail  trash  left  in  the  fields. 

AU  these  methods  have  been  pursued  except  the  last,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested to  destroy  the  spores  of  the  fungus  by  applying  to  the  trash 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  other  fungicides. 
It  is  thought  this  treatment  will  proVe  effective,  and  the  cultivator  will 
not  lose  the  trash  and  tops,  which  are  very  necessary  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

A  chytridinous  parasite  of  the  vine,  A.  Pkinkt  {('omjH.  liend,,  J 19  {1894),  No. 
14^  pp.  o7W>74), — Desc'i'iptiou  and  hfe  history  of  the  fuiigns  Cladochyirium  ritieolum. 

Joint  parasitism  of  JEScidium  punctatum  and  Plasmopara  pygmsea  on  Ane- 
mone ranunculoides,  P.  Vuillemix  (Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  Pranct'y  41  {1894)^  No,  6  and  7, 
pp.  44 .'-440). 

Completoria  complens,  G.  F.  Atkinson  {Bot.  Gaz.,  19  {1S94),  No.  11,  pp.  467, 
408). — Keport  of  the  occurrence  of  this  IVinjijus,  closely  related  to  the  Kntonwphthora 
parasite  on  fern  x)rotliallia. 

Investigations  on  the  morphology  and  anatomy  of  sprout  and  leaf  deforma- 
tions due  to  Bzoascese,  I,  W.  G.  Smith  ( Forstl.  iiaiurw.  Ztuchr.,  3  {1894),  No.  11,  pp. 
433-405). 

The  Exoasceae  of  stone  fruits,  G.  F.  Atkinson  {Harden,  and  Forest,  7  (1894), pp. 
463,  4(H). — List  of  species  with  popular  descriptions  of  their  effect  on  their  hosts. 

Anatomical  investigations  of  the  def  drmations  caused  by  Gymnosporanginm 
sp.,  P.  WoKNLE  (Inauff.  Disseriation,  1804,  pp.  60;  ahs,  in  Bot.  Cenihl.,  6Q  (1894),  No. 
9,  pp.  280-^83). 

Milde-w  in  vineyards,  Germain  ( U.  S.  Consular  Rpt.  1894,  Sept.,  p.  140).— -An 
abstract  of  a  circular  issued  hy  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  in  Switzerland, 
giving  orders  and  directions  forsjiraying  vineyards  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other 
fungicide  mixtures. 

Transformation  in  the  spikelet  of  Bromus  secalinus  caused  by  Phytoptus 
dubius,  MoLLiAiii)  (Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  (1894),  No.  6  and  7,  pp.  430^33). 

Puccinia  malvacearum,  W.  J.  Beal  (Bot.  Gaz.,  19  {1894),  No.  11,  p.  468).— Re\iOTt 
of  its  occurrence  at  the  Michigan  Station. 

The  Uredineae  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region^  W.  C.  Blasdale  (Asa  Grag 
Bui..  189.1,  No.  3,  pp.  2  ;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbl..  60  (1804),  No.  7,  pp.  204,  20!i). 

VQwnj  mildew  of  grapo;  O.  KiRdiNEH  (  Wiirt,  JVochenbl,  Landw.,  lS94j  No,  38,  pp. 
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501,  5^).— Report  of  the  finding  of  Peronospora  tfitioola  in  Stuttgart,  together  with 
description  of  the  parasite  and  its  effect  on  the  host,  with  preventive  treatment 
suggested. 

On  grain  mat  and  Its  prevention,  K.  D^hlen  {Xorak  Landmandsbltid,  13  (1S94), 
pp.  411-41S), 

Abnormal  root  swelling  of  Ailanthus,  E.  Andrkae  (Inaug.  Disaertation;  abs,  in 
BoU  CenthL,  60  (1894),  No,  6,  pp,  187, 188). 

*On  a  disease  of  Ailanthos  in  the  parks  and  promenades  of  Paris,  L.  Mangin 
{Compt.  Rend.,  119  (1894),  No.  16, pp.  6.58-661). 

A  serious  blight  of  Cosmos,  B.  D.  Malsted  (Garden  and  Forest,  7  (1894),  pp.  464, 
465,  figs.  2). — Report  of  the  attack  of  Cosmos  by  a  species  of  Phyctatna  probably  new. 

The  oause  and  treatment  of  pear-leaf  rust,  F.  Rauch  (  Wurt.  Woehenhl.  Landw., 
X894,  No.  SO,  pp.  396,  397). — ^Tho  author  discusses  Gymnosporangium  fuscus  and  its 
attack  on  pear  foliage. 

The  potato  rot,  P.  Asper  (Landw.  Wochenbl.  Schles.  Hoist,  44  (1894),  No.  41,  pp. 
364,  565). 

Obsenrations  on  bacterial  gummosis  of  the  vine^  L.  Daille  (Compi.  Rend.,  119 
il894).  No.  18,  p.  751). 

On  the  appearance  of  wheat  mildew,  M.  Hollruno  (Ztschr.  landw.  Cent.  Ver. 
Sachsen,  1894,  No.  7,  pp.  £55-357). — An  account  is  given  of  the  appearance  in  Saxony 
of  Erysipke  graminis,  together  with  notes  on  its  habits  and  spread. 

A  disease  of  sugar  cane  in  Mauritius,  P.  Boname  (Sucrerie  indig^,  44  (1894), 
No.  14,  pp.  393-398). 

The  Tailable  action  of  sulphate  of  copper  on  Isaria  farinosa,  G.  Sauvageau 
(Bui.  Herb.  Boissier,  2  (1894),  No.  10,  pp.  633-638). 

Salt  water  as  a  preventive  of  peach  yellows,  M.  H.  Beck  with  (Garden  and 
Forest,  7  (1894),  pp.  448,  449).— The  author  cites  orchards  overflowed  by  high  tides 
as  showing  no  decrease  in  the  yellows,  and  he  thinks  salt  is  of  little  valne  in  com- 
bating the  disease. 

Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  potassium  ferrocyanld  test,  E.  6.  Lodkman  (Garden 
and  Forest,  7  (1894),  pp.  456,  457). — The  author  mentions  an  obscure  blemish  on 
sprayed  fruit,  especially  apples.  The  most  severe  oases  occurred  where  trees  had 
been  sprayed  with  Bordeanx^  mixture  tested  with  potassium  ferrocyanid.  He  thinks 
an  addition  of  lime  would  probably  obviate  the  difficulty,  and  recommends  that  the 
formula  6  lbs.  copper,  4  lbs.  lime,  and  40  to  60  gal.  water  be  employed. 

Remedies  for  common  plant  and  insect  foes,  J.  H.  Panton  (Ontario  Agl.  Col. 
andExptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  22-37). ^Pl  reprint  of  Bulletin  87,  giving  formulas  for 
fungicides  and  insecticides  and  the  most  approved  remedies  for  different  common 
fimgus  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

Spraying  apple  orchards  in  a  wet  season,  E.  G.  Lodeman  (New  York  Cornell 
8ta.  RpU  1892,  pp.  357-393).—A  reprint  of  Bulletin  48  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  561). 
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The  horn  fly,  H.  E.  Weed  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  28^  pp.  8,  figs.  3). — 
A  more  or  less  compiled  account  of  the  horn  fly  {Ha^matobia  serrata)^ 
giving  description,  life  history,  habits,  and  remedies.  The  pest  was 
first  noticed  in  the  State  in  1891,  and  has  since  become  very  abundant. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  mixture  of  2  parts  crude  cotton-seed  oil  or 
fish  oil  and  1  part  pine  tar  be  applied  by  means  of  a  large  paint  brush 
to  the  flanks,  back,  forequarters,  and  horns  of  the  cattle  at  milking 
time  to  keep  off  the  flies.  A  fresh  application  should  be  made  every 
week  or  10  days.    Spraying  the  clusters  of  the  flies  with  kerosene 
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emulsion  was  found  to  be  the  best  means  of  killing  them.  It  is  believed 
that  the  numbers  of  the  pest  will  soon  be  much  lessened  through  th^ 
action  of  parasites. 

The  "flaxseed  9tage"  of  the  Hessian  fly,  A.  Laboulb£:ne  (CompU 
Rend.,  119  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  J297-300).—NoteH  on  the  metamorphoses  of 
Cecidomyia  destructor ,  and  upon  the  puparium,  or  envelope,  of  its  larva 
before  transforming  to  a  chrysalis.  Microscopical  examination  shows 
that  before  the  formation  of  the  flaxseed  stage  there  is  a  moist  exuda- 
tion, after  which  the  body  becomes  rigid  and  brown.  Treatment  with 
caustic  potash  renders  the  flaxseed  less  opaque,  and  permits  recogni- 
tion of  the  granules  of  the  integument,  and,  without  great  difficulty,  of 
the  larval  stigmata.  The  author  concludes  that  it  is  by  a  molt,  with  a 
considerable  thickening  of  the  pre-existing  skin,  that  the  larva  of  the 
Hessian  fly  encysts  itself.  The  previous  chemical  examinations  of 
Giard  show  that  the  substance  of  the  flaxseed  is  identical  with  that 
which  constitutes  the  tegumentary  envelope  of  the  larva,  and  that  it 
offers  the  characteristic  reactions  of  chitin,  especially  by  complete  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  concentrated  and  even  boiling  solutions  of  chlorid 
of  zinc  and  potash. — l.  o.  Howard. 

The  scale  insects  attacking  citrus  fniits^  and  methods  of  com- 
bating them,  G.  DEL  GUERCio  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,24  {1893),  No.  6, 
pp.  ry73'59J2,  figs.  6). — Illustrated  descriptive  notes  on  Myiila»pis  fulva, 
Aspldiotus  Ihnonii,  Lecanium  hesperidum,  L.  citri,  Daetylopiua  citri,  and 
Aonidia  aurantii,  with  remarks  on  their  life  history  and  ravages  and 
experiments  and  recommendations  for  treating  them.  Kerosene  and 
soap  emulsion  and  an  emulsion  of  carbon  bisulphid  and  soapsuds  were 
tried,  as  also  a  heavy  petroleum  oil  in  dift'erent  combinations  with  soap 
and  water.  Several  styles  of  spraying  apparatus  and  nozzles  were 
tried,  and  the  Vermorel  nozzle  preterred.  The  heavy  petroleum  oil  is 
considered  to  give  the  best  results,  applied  in  the  following  mixture: 
Petroleum  oil  2  lbs.,  soap  2.4  lbs.,  water  98  qt. 

Further  notes  on  scale  insects  (Coccidse),  T.  D.  A.  Gockerell 
(Canad.  Ent.,  1894^  Oct., pp. 284-288). — This  describes  as  new  Tachardia 
cornuta,  a  lac  insect,  and  Dactylopius  solmii,  a  mealy  bug  on  potato 
tubers,  both  from  New  Mexico.*  Orthezia  anrue  is  recorded  from 
Arizona,  Phenacoceus  helianthi  from  Texas,  and  IHaspu  lanatus  from 
Ceylon.  The  natural  enemies  of  Fhenacoccus  helianthi  are  noted,  and 
Aspldiotus  convex^us  is  discussed. 

Insects  injurious  to  stored  grain,  R.  H.  Price  (Te^ras  Sta.  Bui.  31^ 
pp.  463-472,  figs.  7). — This  bulletin  contains  compiled  information  upon 
several  species  of  grain-infesting  insects,  with  notes  on  their  occur- 
rence in  the  State  and  recommendations  for  treatment.  The  following 
species  are  described  and  life  histories  given :  Granary  or  corn  weevil 
{Calandra  granaria),  rice  weevil  (C  oryzce)^  four-spotted  bean  weevil 
{Bruchfis  imaculata),  bean  weevil  {B.  obtectus),  new  bean  weevil  (B. 
rufirmanus),  pea  weevil  {B.  pisi),  grain  beetle  {ISilvanus  surinamensis)^ 
and  Angoumois  grain  moth  {Gelechia  cereallela).  Digitized  by  vji^pi^ vie 
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Seven  1-peck  lots  of  cowpeas  which  weevils  had  begun  to  infest 
were  treated  with  different  insecticides  in  order  to  determine  their 
value  as  preventives.  After  4  months  the  percentage  of  uninjured 
peas  was  determined.  In  a  check  lot  only  10  per  cent  of  the  peas  was 
perfect,  while  the  lot  treated  with  naphthalene  presented  91  per  cent  of 
uninjured  peas.  Lime  and  wood  ashes  also  gave  fairly  good  results 
when  well  mixed  with  the  peas;  but  only  9  per  cent  of  uninjured  peas 
was  found  in  the  lot  treated  with  carbon  bisulphid.  From  this  test 
naphthalene-is  considered  the  best  thing  to  prevent  attacks  by  weevils, 
although  carbon  bisulphid  is  still  preferred  to  kill  them  after  the  stored 
grain  is  thoroughly  infested. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  carbon  bisulphid  on  the  germinative 
power  of  seeds,  cowpeas  and  wheat  were  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  the 
liquid  and  also  to  immersion  in  it.  All  of  the  cowi)ea8  germinated,  but 
only  32  to  62  per  cent. of  the  wheat  survived  the  treatment,  the  per 
cent  varying  with  the  time  the  grain  was  exposed  to  the  insecticide. 
Naphthalene  was  found  to  produce  no  bad  effect  upon  wheat,  but  immer- 
sion in  mixed  sulphur  and  alcohol  for  1  day  destroyed  the  germina- 
tive power  of  30  per  cent  of  the  wheat  grains.  It  is  recommended  that 
napthalene  be  sprinkled  in  the  bins  and  over  the  grain  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  weevils,  the  presence  of  which  can  frequently  be  told  by  the 
temperature  of  the  grain  rising  as  though  fermentation  had  begun. 
Upon  their  presence  being  noted  carbon  bisulphid  should  be  poured 
over  the  top  of  the  grain,  when  the  heavy  fumes  will  sink  and  destroy 
the  pests. 

Insect  Life  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Entomology,  Insect  Utfe^ 
vol.  VI,  No.  4,  pp.  283-346^  figs,  11). — This  number  contains  the  following 
articles: 

Special  notes  (pp.  283-286). — Under  this  head  are  comprised  remarks 
upon  the  eighth  and  ninth  reports  of  the  New  York  State*  entomologist, 
report  of  the  official  entomologist  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Miss 
Ormerod's  seventeenth  report,  Kagonot's  monograph  of  the  Phycitina*. 
and  Galleriina?,  and  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  the  East. 

A  new  and  destructive  peach-tree  scale  (pp.  287-295). — Seedling  peaches 
growing  on  tlio  grounds  of  this  Department  were  found  in  1892  to 
be  infested  .by  a  scale  insect  which  was  identified  as  IHa^pis  lanatm, 
a  pest  of  the  West  Indies.  The  means  of  its  introduction  are  obscure. 
It  has  been  received  since  from  Florida  and  Georgia.  A  descrip- 
tion, life  history,  and  experiments  with  insecticides  are  detailed.  The 
female  scale  is  grayish  and  the  male  white.  The  larvae  when  they 
first  hatch  in  May  are  orange  yellow  with  purple  eyes,  and  become 
adults  in  about  4  weeks.  There  are  3  broods  in  a  season.  Kerosene 
emulsion  applied  immediately  after  the  young  larvae  have  hatched  is 
recommended,  or  uprooting  and  burning  the  trees. 

The  currant-stem  girdler,  C.  L,  Marlatt  (pp.  296-301). — Notes  on  the 
life  history  of  PhyllcecusflaviventriSj  with  a  technical  description  of  the 
species,  and  notes  on  allied  species.  ^'^'^'^^^  by  v^i^^i^^ ic 
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Habits  of  Stibadium  spi^mosum,  M.  U.  Murtfeldt  (pp.  301, 302).— Notes 
on  the  larvae  of  this  moth  infesting  sunflower  heads,  with  a  description 
of  the  larvae  and  pup^e. 

The  insect  guests  of  the  Florida  land  tortoise^  ff.  0.  Hubbard  (pp.  302- 
315). — General  notes  on  13  species  of  insects  found  inhabiting  the  bur- 
rows of  the  gopher  turtle  (Gopher us  polypheinm).  The  following  spe- 
cies are  described  as  new:  Philonthus  gopher i^  Ghelyoxenus  xerobatis, 
Copris  gopherij  Onthophagv^  polyphemi^  Aphodius  troglodytes^  Ceutho- 
philus  latibuUy  Chelanops  affini^,  and  Amblyonima  tuberculatum.  A  rare 
frog  {Rana  areolata  wsopus)  Avas  also  found  in  tlie  burrows. 

The  control  of  Phylloxera  by  submersion  (pp.  315-318). — A  description 
of  this  method  of  treatment  as  employed  in  France. 

Acorn  insects,  primary  and  secondary,  M.  E,  Murtfeldt  (pp.  318-324). — 
Notes  on  investigations  of  the  insects  feeding  upon  acorns,  especially 
those  of  the  post  oak,  black  oak,  lauiel  oak,  pin  oak,  and  black-jack 
oak,  with  mention  of  their  parasites..  Balaninus  uniformis,  B.quercus, 
Melissopus  latiferreana,  Gallirhytis  fruticola,  and  Blastobasis  glanduleUa 
were  found  to  be  foremost  in  the  destruction  of  the  acorns.  The  pin 
oak  wa^  found  to  suffer  least  from  insect  attacks,  and  the  post  oak  and 
black  oak  most. 

Preliminary  report  on  suppressing  the  Se^n  Jos6  scale  in  Virginia, 
D.  W.  Coquillett  (pp.  324-326). — A  detailed  account  of  the  method 
employed  in  applying  hydrocyanic  gas. 

Notes  from  correspondence  and  general  notes  (pp.  327-346). — Under 
this  head  are  mentioned  the  following:  Icerya  montserratensis in  Colom- 
bia; kerosene  against  mosquitoes;  the  azalea  scale  in  Michigan;  scale 
insects  on  ivy;  wireworm  in  the  burrow  of  an  apple-tree  borer;  persim- 
mon-root borer;  Cottonwood  scale  insects;  larvae  in  a  child's  face;  clover- 
leaf  beetle  in  Maryland;  galls  on  the  roots  of  i)oison  ivy;  walnut  scale 
on  pear;  New  Jersey's  proposed  legislation  against  insects;  legislativU 
against  insects  in  Massachusetts;  the  insects  subject  to  parasitism; 
Colorado  insects;  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society; 
insects  injurious  in  Nova  Scotia;  insects  of  Aldabra,  Assumption,  and 
Gloriosa  Islands,  Indian  Ocean;  insect  pests  of  Queensland;  coffee 
insects  in  Hawaii;  parasite  of  the  Japanese  Gypsy  moth;  the  effect  of 
low  temperature  upon  silkworm  eggs;  an  unusual  experience  with 
cabinet  beetles;  insect  damage  to  beer  casks  in  India;  work  of  the 
Gypsy  Moth  Commission  in  1893;  the  cacao  bug  of  Java;  bedbugs 
and  red  ants;  the  orange  fly  in  Malta;  locusts  and  cockroaches  of 
Indiana;  life  history  of  the  chicken  dermanyssus;  the  carnation  twit- 
ter; application  of  sulphur  for  the  red  spider;  russet  oranges;  does 
the  born  fly  attack  horses?  and  the  phylloxera  in  Turkey. 

Insect  Life  (U,  S,  JDept,  Agr.,  Division  of  Entomology,  Insect  Life, 
vol,  VI,  No.  5,  pp.  347-105,  figs,  8). — Under  special  notes  are  included 
change  in  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  the  peri- 
odical cicada,  the  fluted  scale  in  Florida,  recent  publications  of  the 
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division,  new  edition  of  Hubbard's  "Insects  Affecting  the  Orange,^' 
and  investigations  of  the  cause  of  the  potato  scab  and  potato  rot. 

Bees,  C.  V.  Riley  (pp.  350-360).— A  popular  article  on  various  bees, 
both  hive  and  wild.  The  general  life  history  and  habits  of  a  hive  of 
bees  are  treated  of,  and  the  more  important  special  organs  of  bees, 
including  the  tongue,  wax-producing  organs,  wax  pincers,  pollen  hairs, 
and  antenna!  comb  are  described  and  figured.  The  modifications  in  3 
wild  species  of  the  genus  Apis  and  in  other  wild  befes  are  mentioned 
and  illustrated. 

The  San  JosS  or  pernicious  scale  (pp.  360-369). — A  somewhat  popular 
review  of  Aspidiotus  pernieiosuSj  with  an  account  of  its  presence  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  on  pears  brought 
from  California.  It  is  believed  that  the  pest  can  be  stamped  out  by 
treatment  with  hydrocyanic  gas. 

Compute  life  history  of  the  sugar-beet  webworm,  L.  0.  Howard  (pp. 
369-373). — Notes  on  the  life  history  and  ravages  of  Loxostege  sticticalis, 
with  description  and  figures  of  2  of  its  parasites,  Cremnops  vulgaris  and 
Chelonus  electus.  Arsenical  mixtures  are  advised  and  winter  harrow- 
ing of  the  land  infested. 

Notes  from  correspondence  and  general  notes  (pp.  373-379).— Among 
the  topics  treat-ed  are  the  following :  Abundance  of  the  peach-twig  borer 
in  Washington ;  grasshopper  damage  in  Minnesota;  a  new  Ohrysomelid 
on  apple  in  California;  the  army  worm  the  present  summer;  coopera 
tive  work  against  insects;  legal  aspects  of  fumigation  in  California; 
notes  from  lUinois;  another  trial  with  English  Hessian  fly  parasites; 
Provancher's  Ichneumonidic;  cutworms  and  their  hymenopterous  ene 
mies;  bran  and  Paris  green  for  cutworms;  a  leaf  chafer  attacking 
petunias;  a  severe  conorhinus  bite;  kerosene  emulsion  as  a  deterrent 
against  grasshoppers. 

The  minutes  of  4  meetings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington are  given,  and  an  index  to  volume  VI  of  Insect  Life  is  appended. 

Iiqurions  insects  in  Hawaii,  A.  Koebele  {Bpt  Dept.  Agr.  and  For- 
estry, Hawaiian  Republic,  1894,  pp.  98-104). — Report  of  the  entomologist, 
briefly  reviewing  the  injurious  insects  found  during  a  cursory  survey 
of  the  islands.  The  most  injurious  species  areas  follows:  Rhizococcus 
spp.,  affecting  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  islands,  but  especially 
destructive  to  the  citrus  and  cott'ee  plantations,  and  probably  intro- 
duced from  Jai)an;  Pulvinaria  psidi^  upon  many  trees  and  shrubs;  the 
red  scale  of  California;  the  purple  scale  of  Florida;  the  pernicious  or 
San  Josd  scale;  several  species  of  mealy  bugs;  and  a  snout  beetle  (an 
Otiorhynchid)  which  eats  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs. 
There  are  included  lists  of  beneficial  insects,  chiefly  Coccinellids,  which 
have  been  introduced  from  California  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands.— 

L.  O.  HOWARD. 

Insects  in  Ottawa  in  1893,  J.  Fletcher  [Canada  Exptl.  Farms, 
Rpt.  1893,  pp.  157-183,  figs.  20). — Notes  on  various  granary  insects 
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and  upon  several  species  of  insects  attacking  cere^ds^  root  crops, 
fodder  crops,  vegetables,  orchard  fruits,  small  fruits,  forest  trMS,  luid 
livestock.  The  followiiij^  are  treated  at  greater  length:  Cutworms, 
red-legged  locust  [Melanophis  femur  ruhrum)^  granary  weevils,  vegeta- 
rian carrion  beetle  {Silpha  bituherosa),  mottled  umber  nxoth  {Hibemia 
(iefoliaria)j  black  vine  weevil  {OtiorhynchtiH  stilcatit^^  and  horn  fly 
{Hwmatobia  serrata). 

Locusts  in  New  South  "Wales  and  the  Fiji  Islands  {Sugar  Jour, 
and  Trap.  Cult  {Queensland]^  lS94y  Aug.  J5,  pp.  — .). — An  article  on  the 
migratory  locusts,  ^  propos  to  the  damage  which  certain  species  have 
been  doing  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  particularly  in 
cane  plantations.  The  results  of  American  and  European  investiga- 
tions are  carefully  abstracted,  with  a  special  view  to  practical  meas- 
ures. Kegardmg  the  Fiji  Islands  occurrences,  it  is  rejnarkable  thajb  the 
insects  make  their  appearance  most  numerously  after  heavy  rains 
rather  than  in  seasons  of  drought,  as  is  the  case  in  this  country. — ^L.  0. 

HOWARD. 

Experiments  with  feeding  silkworms  on  mulberry  leaves 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  N.  Passer ini  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr. 
ItaLj26  (1894),  No.  G^pp.  563-567). — To  determine  the  deleterious  effect 
300  healthy  silkworms  in  the  fourth  stage  were  fed  on  nuilberry  leaves 
from  a  tree  that  the  day  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
had  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  After  the  second  day  the 
worms  began  dying,  and  the  mortality  was  so  severe  that  but  1  larva 
passed  into  the  chrysalis  state.  On  analysis,  copper  in  varying  quan- 
tities was  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  dead  larvae  and  about  J  mg.  in  the 
chrysalid.  In  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  13  caterpillars  became 
chrysalids.    Check  larvje  fed  as  ordinarily  suffered  few  deaths. 

The  use  of  lysol  in  treating  plant  parasites,  Schiller  ( Wieiier 
ill.  Gart.  Ztg.,  1S94, 10,  pp.  ^87-.?Sr?).— Account  of  successful  use  of  the 
lysol  in  J,  J,  and  1  per  cent  solutions  for  insects  parasitic  on  various 
plants. 

Notes  on  Conchylis  ambiguella,  and  remedies  against  it,  G.  del 
GUERCIO  [Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Jtal.j  25  {1893),  No.  3  and  4,  pp.  280--305).— 
Notes  on  the  "TignUola,"  and  an  extended  review  of  experiments  in 
combating  it  Avith  patent  insecticides  and  emulsions  of  benzine,  al(;oholic 
solution  of  soap  and  water,  and  of  kerosene  and  soapsuds,  the  last  being 
preferred. 

A  kerosene  attachment  for  knapsack  pumps,  H.  E.  Weed 
{MxHsisHippi  Sta.  Bui.  30,  pp.  35-38,  figa.  2). — Description  of  an  apparatus 
for  mechanically  mixing  kerosene  with  water  at  the  moment  of  apply- 
ing the  insecticide  as  a  spray.  The  method  is  recommended  as  being 
simpler  and  more  rapid  than  making  a  kerosene  emulsion  with  soapsuds 
or  milk,  and  the  results  appear  to  be  equally  successful. 

Trials  of  spraying  machines  at  Cambridge,  G.  Whitehead 
{Jour.  Boy.  Agl.  Soc.  England,  scr.  3,  5  (1894),  No.  19,  pp.  459-466^ 
figs,  2). — Notes  on  3  horsepower  and  13  hand  spraying  machines  which 
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Vrere  tested  in  fields  at  Cambridge.  Several  of  them  are  recommeuded 
as  worthy  of  use,  particularly  one  of  the  horsepower  machines  with 
nozzles  so  arranged  near  the  ground  as  to  spray  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  of  low  plants,  such  as  potatoes,  and  thus  destroy  certain 
fangi  which  begin  their  attacks  there. 

Tlie  x»nlsometer  in  firnit  cnlture,  W.  G.  Smythe  (Oard.  Chron.^  ser, 
5, 16  {1894)jp.  499 J  fig.  1). — Description  and  figure  of  a  steam  watering 
and  spraying  apparatus.  It  is  claimed  that  an  orchard  of  27  acres  can 
be  sprayed  in  4  days,  at  a  cost  of  £1  per  day  ($4.85),  which  includes 
cost  of  insecticide. 

Beekeeping  in  Ontario,  R.  F.  Holtbrmann  {Ontario  Agl,  Col,  and  Expil  Farm 
Rpi.  1S9S,  pp.  SSi-SSo), — A  paper  read  before  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experi- 
mental Union,  treating  of  the  advantages  and  future  of  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

Salivary  glands  of  bees,  Bordas  (CompU  Rend.,  119  {1894),  No,  17 ^  pp,  693-695).^ 
Anatomical  descriptions  of  the  salivary  glands  in  ApU  mellificaf  comparing  them  in 
the  male  and  female. 

Bzperiments  with  silkworm  eggs,  Y.  Rollat  {Compt,  Hendry  119  {1894),  No.  IS, 
pp.  612-614). — ^The  eggs  were  kept  in  compressed  air  at  different  temperatures  for 
▼arious  lengths  of  time  from  3  to  48  hours,  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  vitality. 

Biological  notes  on  Bchizoneura  peregrina,  J.  K.  d'Herculais  {Compt.  Rend., 
119  {1894),  No.  Wjpp.  863-806).— iiotes  on  this  locust  made  during  the  invasions  of 
1891, 1892,  and  1893  in  Algeria.  The  feeding  and  breeding  habits  were  investigated, 
and  the  observations  are  detailed. 

The  twentieth  neotropical  Aspldiotus,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  {Actes  Soc.  Sci.  Chile, 
1894,  pp.  35,36). — Description  of  A.  latastei,  a  new  species  of  pernicious  scale. 

The  San  Jos^  scale  on  Long  Island,  F.  A.  Sirrine  (Garden  and  Foreaty  7  {1894), 
p.  449). — The  author  mentions  finding  this  scale  insect  on  pear,  apple,  peach,  and 
qnince  stock  in  several  nurseries. 

Description  of  new  Coccidae,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  {Ent.  Neive,  1894,  pp.  S63, 
S64). — DescJription  of  BergrotMa  steelii,  found  on  Larrea. 

Iiist  of  Coccidae  found  on  cacti,  with  description  of  a  new  species,  T.  D. 
A.  Cockerell  {Mem.  Rev.  Soc.  Cientif.,  7  {1893-'94),  No.  11  and  U,  pp.  461, 46J).'-'Ten 
species  noted,  Mylilaapie  philococcus  being  described  as  new. 

Dactylopius  citri,  life  history  and  treatment,  A.  Berlese  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr. 
lial.y  26  {1894),  No.  ly  pp.  48-56).— It  is  believed  that  the  pest  is  best  reduced  by 
encouraging  its  insect  enemies. 

The  pear-tree  psylla,  M.  V.  Slingerland  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp. 
£go-e56,  figs.  8).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  44  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  472). 

The  pear  borer,  J.  B.  Smith  {Garden  and  Forest,  7  {1894),  p.  448).— The  author  has 
determined  the  insect  to  be  Agrilus  ainuatus  from  Europe,  instead  of  ^.  acutipennis,  as 
doubtfully  given  in  Garden  and  Forest  for  September  19,  1894. 

Some  observations  on  plant  lice,  M.  V.  Slingkrland  {Internat.  Jour,  Micr. 
and  Nat.  Sci.,  4  {1894),  sei',  S,  pp.  414-420). — Notes  on  successive  generations  with 
tables  of  results  reprinted  from  Science. 

New  species  of  Ichneumon  flies,  G.  V.  Berthoumieu  {Rev.  Sci.,  7  {1894),  No. 
82  and  83,  pp,  178-189), — Descriptions  of  17  new  European  species. 
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Studies  of  dietaries,  H.  B.  Gibson  and  C.  D.  Woods,  Reported  by 
W.  O.  Atwateb  [Gommticut  Storrs  Sta,  Rpt.  1893^ pp.  174-197),— -The 
work  here  reported  is  a  contiiiuation  of  that  reported  in  the  Annual 
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Keport  of  the  station  for  1892  (B.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  594).    The  results  of  the 
study  of  5  dietaries  are  given.    A  summary  follows : 

Results  of  dietary  studies — Food  eaten  per  vMn  daily. 


Mason's  family 

Carpenter's  family 

Station  agriculturist's  family,  winter 

Station  ^riculturist's  family,  sinnmer 

Studenta'^club '. 

Summary  of  13  dietaries  studied  by  station :  * 

Minimum 

Max  iroum 

Average 

Dietary  standards  for  men  at  moderate  work : 

Voit  (German) 

Atwater  ( A  niericuu) 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Carbohy-      Fuel 
dntes.       Talue. 


Orams. 

Oramt. 

Orams. 

119 

137 

348 

111 

122 

336  i 

99 

139 

398 

129 

145 

472 

92 

141 

346 

83 

103 

336 

129 

171 

478 

105 

140 

405 

118 

56 

500 

125 

125 

.50, 

Oalorima. 
3,190 
2,985 
3.335 
3.A00 
3,110 

2,965 
3,800 
3,393 

3.oeo 

3,560 


1  Eight  of  thoso  are  reported  In  Connocticnt  Storrs  Station  Report  1892,  p.  163  (E.  S.  R.,  5.  p.  594). 

Compilation  has  been  attempted  at  the  station  of  all  dietary  studies 
on  record.  Records  have  been  found  of  the  examination  of  491  dieta- 
ries, exchisive  of  army  rations. 

''  The  most  of  these  have  been  made  in  Ear  ope.  The  earliest  dates  back  to  1S51. 
The  majority  have  been  made  during  tbe  past  15  years,  and  by  far  the  larger  nauber 
of  the  most  reliable  ones  during  the  past  10  years.  .  .  . 

''  My  object  in  citing  these  8tati8tic^  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  kind 
of  inquiry  is  to-day  well  under  way  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  It  represent*  the 
beginning  of  a  science,  that  of  the  comparative  nutrition  of  mankind,  the  compari- 
sons being  made  by  race,  class,  occupation,  income,  and  social  condition.'' 

Results  of  analyses  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs,  C.  D.  Woods 
(Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt,  1893^  pp.  i 7-^7).— Analyses  of  a  number 
of  samples  of  green  fodder  from  oat  grass,  fescue  grass,  orchard 
grass,  timothy,  and  cowpea  vines;  of  corn  silage,  Hungarian  grass 
hay,  mixed  hjiy,  rowen  hay,  hay  of  timothy  and  redtop,  oat 
hay,  corn  stover,  corn  meal,  corn-and  cob  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  pea  meal,  gluten  ineal, 
hominy  chop,  malt  sprouts,  oat  feed,  rye  bran,  rye  meal,  sheep  feed, 
and  mixtures  of  corn  and  oats  anh  of  shorts  and  skim  milk.  These 
analyses  are  given  for  the  natural  water  content  and  calculated  to  dry 
matter. 

Composition  of  New  England  feeding  staffs,  C.  I>.  Woods  (Con- 
necticut  Stornt  Sta,  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  140-155). — This  is  a  summary  of 
analyses  of  New-Engljind  grown  feeding  stuffs,  compiled  from  analyses 
made  at  the  station  and  elsewhere,  and  from  the  compilations  given  in 
Bulletin  11  of  this  Office.  In  case  of  each  material  the  maximum,  mini- 
mum, and  average  figures  are  given.  "  We  have  found  these  aver- 
ages to  differ  considerably  from  the  averages  of  all  American  analyses." 
This  difference  is  illustrated  by  the  following  averages  for  Hunga- 
rian hay: 
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Compoaitian  of  Hungarian  hay. 


Average  of  compilations  b3r  Jenkinii  and  Win  ton. 
Avera^re  of  New  Kugland  analyses 


Wat«r. 

PBret. 

7.7 

24.2 

Pro- 
tein. 

Fat. 

Ptrct. 
2.1 
2.3 

Nitrogen- 
extract. 

Per  el. 
40.0 
36.0 

Fiber. 

PercL 
27.7 
23.7 

Perct. 
7.5 
7.2 

Ash. 


PereL 
0.0 
5.7 


/'Theso  differences  in  composition  were  largely  dne  to  water  content;  bat  that 
they  were  not  entirely  due  to  the  different  percentages  of  water  is  shown  by  the 
composition  calculated  to  water-free  substance,  as  follows : '' 


Average  of  com]>ilations  by  Jenkins  and  Winton. 
Average  of  New  Bngland  analysM 


Pro- 
tein. 


Fat. 


Peret. 

8.1 
O.tf 


Peret. 
2.3 
3.0 


Nitr<»gen- 

free        Filter.  '   Ash. 
extract. 


Peret. 
53.1 
48.8 


Peret. 
30.0 
31.1 


Per  et. 
6.5 
7.5 


The  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs,  C.  I).  Woods  {Connecticut 
Storrs  8ta.  Rpt,  189Sy  pp.  156-167). — This  is  a  compilation,  and  contains 
a  translation  of  the  summary  of  Dietricli  and  Kimig's  comx)ilation  of 
digestion  coefficients,  Jordan's  compilation  of  American  digestion 
experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  5),  and  a  summary  of  the  average  coeffi- 
cients of  digestibility  given  in  the  above  two  compilations. 

Calculation  of  rations,  C.  D.  Woods  [Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Rpt. 
1893y  pp.  168-173). — By  means  of  tlie  tables  of  composition  and  digest- 
ibility given  above  the  calculation  is  made  of  the  amounts  of  digesti- 
ble nutrients  in  1  lb.  of  different  feeding  stuffs,  and  the  use  of  this 
data  in  the  calculation  of  rations  is  explained. 

Process  for  rendering  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  more  digestible, 
E.  Maris  (English  Patent;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  IS  {189 i)^  Xo.  5,  p. 
898). — The  materials  are  submitted  to  a  preparatory  treatment  by 
crushing  and  artificial  digestion,  or  reproducing  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  different  phases  of  natural  digestion.  The  ground  material  is  put 
into  digestion  troughs  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  water  and  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sea  salt,  after  which  the  neces- 
sary ferment  (as  pepsin,  trypsin,  iiivertin,  amylase,  and  mineral  ferment 
from  grains,  cereals,  etc.)  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  is  added,  and  the 
contents  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35^  0.  for  12  hours.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  digester  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  2  hours  under 
steam  pressure.  The  temperature  is  first  raised  to  (So^  C,  and  finally 
to  130O  0.  to  destroy  ferments  and  germs.  The  composition  of  a 
fodder  made  from  wood  bythis  process  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Water 13.00 

Albnroinoid  matter 8. 74 

Fatfl 2.62 

Nitrogen- free  extract 38. 64 

Ligneoas  matter 31.00 

Ash 6.00 
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Mangels  and  sugar  beets  vs.  silage;  yield,  cost,  and  feeding 
▼alne,  H.  J.  Waters  and  E.  J.  Weld  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  J26, 
pp.  19). 

iSynopHi.^A  comparison  of  the  yields  of  total  and  digestible  food  materials  per  acre 
of  mangel- wnrzels,  sugar  beets,  and  green  com  fodder ;  of  the  cost  of  growing 
these  crops,  aud  of  feeding  roots  and  silage  to  milch  cows.  The  corn  fodder 
fhmished  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  mnch  dry  matter  as  the  roots,  and 
considerable  more  digestible  material.  The  cost  of  growing  the  roots  was 
more  than  double  that  of  the  corn.  In  the  feeding  trial  with  10  cows  the  loi 
fed  silage  produced  more  milk  and  butter  than  the  other  lot,  the  8«]»eriontj 
being  about  5  per  oent.    The  silage  lot  made  the  larger  gain  in  weight. 

This  exi)erimeiit  Datarally  divides  itself  into  2  parts — the  growing  of 
the  crops  and  the  feeding  trial. 

Growing  tJte  crops, — Eighteen  twentieth- acre  plats  of  fairly  uniform 
land  (upland  clay  limestone)  were  plowed  and  harrowed  alike,  and  200 
lbs.  of  dried  blood,  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  200  lbs.  of  dissolved 
South  Carolina  rock  applied  per  acre.  May  17  3  plats  were  planted  to 
Breck  Boston  Market  corn,  2  plats  to  Learning  corn  in  rows  3  ft.  apart, 
with  a  kernel  every  6  in.,  7  were  planted  to  Long  lied  mangel-wurzels, 
and  6  to,  Inix)erial  sugar  beets,  in  rows  32  in.  apart,  allowing  a  plant 
every  6  or  7  in.  A  good  even  stand  was  secured  by  thinning  or  by 
filling  in  vacancies. 

<' Shallow,  level,  aud  clean  culture  was  given,  and  as  much  of  it  done  with  the 
horse  hoe  as  possible  to  make  the  estimates  of  cost  of  cultivation  more  nearly  com- 
parable with  field  practice. 

''The  beets  were  hand-weeded  twice,  thinned  and  cultivated  with  the  horse  hoe 
6  times.    The  com  was  cultivated  with  the  horse  hoe  5  times." 

The  corn  was  cut  for  ensiling  either  when  in  milk  or  as  it  was  pass- 
ing out  of  the  dough  state.  The  yields  and  the  composition  of  the 
crops  are  given,  and  from  these  the  yield  of  food  ingredients  per 
acre  is  calculated  as  follows : 

Yield  of  dry  matter  and  its  components  per  acre. 


Crop. 


I  Grfon 
I  siib- 
,  stance. 


Dry 
matter. 


Corn :  |    /'&». 

tereck  Boston  Market 24, '.18 

LeAming i  12, 6:J5 

RootH : 

"Mangels !  10,177 

Sugar  beets 11,436 


Average  of  com  . 
Average  of  roots . 


Increase  of  com  over  roots. 


18,  591 
13,806  , 


Lbs. 

r,,  801 

5,243  . 

I 
2,382  : 
2,010  : 

^5,522  I 
2, 196  I 


Ash. 


Organic  substance. 


Lbg. 
246.7 
173.4 

198.9  I 
203. 3 

210.0  I 
201.1 


*^'i"-    I  extract. 


Lbt.    I 
3:i2. 0 
293.  2 

211.8  I 
177.  3  I 

323.  0 
194.5 


Lbt. 
3.746 
3.760 

1,787 : 

1.491  I 


Crude 
fiber. 


Lbs. 

1,352.6 

850.0 

174.6 
129.6 


Fat. 


102.5 
166.2 

9.1 

7.4 


3.  753 
1.G39 


4,785  I     3,326 


8.9  ;     128.5 


2.114 


I".  101. 3 
152.1 


134.3 
8.2 


949  2  :  126. 1 


k 


No  attempt  was  made  to  produce  large  yields  from  any  of  the  crops  grown,  but 
rather  to  compare  the  yields  under  good  average  conditions.'^ 
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Prom  the  above  data  the  follo\V'ing  calculation  is  made  of  the  yield 
of  digestible  materials : 

Yield  of  digestible  organic  substance  per  acre* 


Crop. 


Corn: 

Bwck  Bost-on  Market. 

Learning 

Roots : 

Mangels 

Sugar  beots 


Average  of  corn . . 
Average  of  roots. 


I  , 


orffMue  i    ^»'    1  ^'ar^hy-I  Crude 
^?t^"l    '    t«'»n.    I   drates.      fiber 
matter. 


Lbs.  Lbt.  I  Lbg.  I  Lbs. 
S,761.8  ]  208.2  2,510.0  ,  973.9 
3,417.2       173.0       2,519.0       612.0 


1. 873. 5 

1.784.6  I 


158.2       l,fB1.5 
161.8       1,489.5 


74.7 
UB.€ 


Increase  of  corn  over  foots. 


3, 589.  5 
1,  829.  0 


1, 760. 5 


190.6 
160.0 


30.6 


2, 515. 0 
1,560.5 


954.5 


793.0 
102.1 


Fat 


Lbs. 
69.7 
113.2 

9.1 
S.T 


91.5 
6.4 


85.1 


''The  average 'product  of  the  2  varieties  of  corn  and  the  2  classes  of  roots  shows  a 
difference  in  di^^estible  orji^anic  matter  in  favor  of  corn  amonuting  to  1,760  lbs.  per 
acre^  or  96.2  per  cent.  The  ditf'ereuce  in  f^reea  substance  at  time  of  harvest  was  4,785 
lbs.,  or  25.7  ]>er  cent.  In  dry  matter  the  difference  araoanted  to  3,326  lbs.,  or  151.4 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  as  much  digestible  organic  matter  was  produced  on  1 
acre  when  grown  in  corn  as  was  obtained  from  1.91  acres  of  mangels,  or  2.05  acres 
of  sugar  beets." 

Similar  work  at  the  Maine  Station  (Annual  Report  for  1891,  p.  41; 
E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  508)  and  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  (Bulletin 
86;  E.  S.  R.,  4  p.  766)  is  cited.  "In  these  trials  the  showing  is  much 
liBSs  favorable  to  corn  than  in  our  experiments,  yet  .  .  .  neither  of 
these  stations  is  located  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  corn  belt." 

The  estimated  cost  of  growing  the  corn  and  roots,  rating  labor  of  man 
at  12J  cts.,  of  man  and  horse  at  17  J  cts.,  and  of  man  and  double  team  at 
25  cts.,  per  hour,  and  including  the  cost  of  fertilizers  but  not  the  rent 
of  the  land,  is  $56.07  per  acre  for  roots  and  $21.12  for  the  corn.  "  While 
these  figures  for  an  acre  of  corn  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  too  high, 
it  is  believed  that  they  are  fairly  comparable  with  those  given  for  an 
acre  of  roots."  The  cost  given  by  other  stations  for  raising  roots 
ranges  all  the  way  from  $37.36  to  $60.50  per  acre. 

Feeding  trial. — Two  lots  of  5  cows  each  were  fed  during  3  periods  of 
12  days  each,  with  a  preliminary  period  of  10  days.  In  the  first  period 
both  lots  received  the  same  ration  of  roots,  silage,  corn  fodder,  and 
grain.  In  the  second  i^eriod  lot  1  had  roots  and  lot  2  silage,  the  amount 
corresponding  in  both  cases  to  the  amount  of  dry  rajitter  given  in  the 
first  period.  In  the  third  period  both  lots  again  had  the  same  ration,  of 
silage,  corn  fodder,  and  grain.  The  grain  consisted  at  all  times  of  a 
mixture  of  54.5  parts  of  corn  meal,  27.3  parts  of  wheat  bran,  and  18.2 
parts  of  linseed  meal.  About  20  lbs.  of  silage  or  35  lbs.  of  roots 
(mixture  of  mangel-wurzels  and  sugar  beets)  were  fed  daily  per  cow. 
The  silage  "  was  not  of  prime  quality,  owing  to  the  development  of  too 
much  acid," 
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The  milk  of  each  cow  at  each  milking  was  weighed  and  in  each 
period  a  3-days'  composite  sample  was  taken  for  testing.  The  fat  found 
was  calculated  to  butter  by  adding  one  fifth. 

The  results  of  the  trial  are  tabulated  and  the  following  summary 

given: 

Summary  of  milk  and  hutter  produced. 


Dimtible  matter  eaten 

Milk  produced 

Batter  prodii ced 

Milk  per  100  lbs.  dieestible  matter. . 
Butter  per  100  lbs.  nigeatible  matter 


Pound*. 

1, 375. 80 

1, 170. 50 

02.49 

85.07 

4.54 


*'Lot  2  produced  5.1  per  cent  more  butter  per  100  lbs.  of  digestible  matter  con- 
sumed than  lot  1  in  period  i,  ^vben  all  animals  were  fed  alike  on  a  ration  of  combined 
roots  and  silage;  in  period  ii,  being  fed  the  same  amount  of  dry  matter  in  the 
form  of  silage,  and  lot  1  an  equal  amount  of  dr^'  matter  in  the  form  of  roots,  the 
difference  in  the  butter  produced  per  100  lbs.  of  digestible  matter  "was  increased  to 
10.4  per  cent.  In  other  woods,  lot  1  should  have  produced  iu  period  n  6.86  lbs.  of 
butter  per  100  lbs.  of  digestible  material  consumed ;  when,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
it  only  produced  6.53  lbs.,  showing  a  net  gain  in  favor  of  silage  of  5.0  per  cent.  .  . 

"In  periods  i  and  lit  the  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  consumed  by  each  lot  of 
cows  was  very  nearly  equal,  but  in  period  ii,  in  which  roots  were  fed  against  silage, 
there  is  a  material  difference,  due  mainly  to  the  higher  digestibility  of  the  roots,  but 
iu  a  small  part  also,  to  the  greater  quantity  of  coarse  fodder  consumed  in  this  period 
by  the  cows  receiving  roots.  .  .  . 

**In  period  ii,  when  silage  was  fed  against  roots,  every  animal  receiving  a  silage 
ration  made  a  gain  in  live  weight,  while  4  of  the  5  animals  receiving  the  roots  ration 
lost  weight.  The  silage  lot  made  a  total  gain  of  90  lbs.  and  the  roots  lot  lost  62 
lbs.,  making  a  total  difference  of  152  lbs.  in  favor  of  silage.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  cows  receiving  roots  was  practically  regained  within  the  same  number  of  days 
in  the  next  period,  when  they  were  fed  an  equivalent  amount  of  dry  matter  in 
silage.'' 

Potatoes  for  stock  feeding  (Jour.  [British]  Bd,  Agr.j  1  (1894)^  ^^o.  1, 
pp.  25-28). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  printed  in  French  by  M. 
Girard,  describing  an  experiment  in  feeding  potatoes  to  steers  and 
sheep.  In  the  case  of  both  steers  and  sheep  lot  1  received  a  normal 
ration  of  beets,  lot  2  a  normal  ration  of  potatoes,  and  lot  3  a  large 
ration  of  potatoes.  The  normal  ration  for  steers  was  110  lbs.  of  beet« 
or  bb  lbs.  of  cooked  potatoes,  with  11  lbs.  of  chopped  straw,  16J  lbs.  of 
hay  and  10 J  oz.  of  salt;  and  for  sheep,  8.8  lbs.  of  beets  or  4.4  lbs.  of 
cooked  potatoes,  with  1.1  lbs.  of  chopped  straw,  1.65  lbs.  of  hay,  and 
lOJ  oz.  of  salt.  The  large  ration  of  potatoes  was  G6  lbs.  for  st'eers  and 
G.6  lbs.  for  sheep,  the  other  fodder  remaining  unchanged.  The  feeding 
was  continued  a  number  of  montlis.  The  steers  and  sheep  on  the 
potato  rations  made  much  larger  gains  than  those  on  the  beet  rations, 
the  gains  being  largest  with  the  lots  on  the  larger  potato  rations. 
The  results  with  one  lot  of  sheep  fed  raw  potatoes  were  very  inferior 
to  those  where  cooked  potatoes  were  fed. 
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The  quality  of  meat  produced  on  potatoes  is  reported  as  superior, 
the  flavor  being  rich  and  delicate.  In  point  of  profit  also  the  results 
were  superior  on  the  potato  rations.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
X>otato,  when  healthy  and  well  developed,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
economical  feed  for  meat  production. 

Feeding  wheat  to  farm  animals,  F.  D.  Coburn  (Rpt  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agr.for  qiuirter  ending  Sept.  30 j  1894^  pp.  15-188). — To  obtain 
information  on  the  extent  to  which  wheat  was  being  fed  in  Kansas, 
the  preferred  methods  of  feeding  it,  the  returns  from  feeding  it,  cost 
of  wheat  production,  etc.,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  1,000  wheat 
growers,  stock  raisers,  feeders,  dairymen,  etc.,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  replies  received  from  400  of  these  form  the  basis  of  the 
report,  although  reports  of  trials  in  feeding  wheat  are  also  reprinted 
from  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations,  from  newspapers,  etc.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  de<luctions  from  the  replies  received : 

*'Of  the  24,827,523  bu.  of  spring  and  winter  wheat  raised  in  Kansas  in  1893  there 
has  been  used  as  feed  for  animals  4,059,323  bu.,  or  16.4  per  cent.,  Cowley  and  Sumner 
counties  leading  with  297,044  and  407,606  bu.,  respectively. 

''When  fed  whole  (perhaps  more  especially  to  hogs)  25  per  cent  of  it  pusses  the 
animals  unmasticated  and  hence  undigested  and  unassimilated — a  shameful  waste. 
The  average  of  the  estimates  made  by  81  correspondents  in  20  counties  is  that  above 
30  per  cent  is  voided  without  mastication ;  12  correspondents,  representing  5  counties, 
put  it  at  50  per  cent  or  above,  and  a  few  others  name  a  higher  figure,  while  40,  report- 
ing from  12  counties,  average  at  10  per  cent. 

"Three  fourths  of  those  reporting,  representing  50  counties,  state  that,  pound  for 
pound,  wheat  is  superior  to  corn  for  fattening  hogs  (even  with  one  fourth  unmasti- 
cated) by  7  to  35  per  cent,  the  average  of  these  indicating  a  superiority  over  corn  of 
16  per  cent,  while  the  average  of  the  other  one  fourth  of  the  reports,  representing 
26  counties,  indicate  that  it  was  considered  of  less  worth  than  corn  by  12  per  cent. 

*'To  the  question  as  to  how  much  live  pork  may  be  expected  as  a  fair  return  per 
bushel  of  wheat  fed  to  hogs,  the  average  of  all  the  answers  is  11  lbs.,  and  the  varia- 
tion from  7  lbs. ,  in  a  single  instance,  to  as  much  as  20  lbs.  in  one  other,  but  nearly 
all  put  their  figures  at  or  above  10  lbs.  .  .  . 

"Responses  from  85  counties  having  all  the  wheat  raised  except  181,514  bu.,  received 
-within  the  last  10  days  of  September,  this  year,  to  inquiries  sent  to  500  corre- 
spondents asking  their  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1894  which 
will  be  fed  to  farm  animals,  represent  it  as  30.4  per  cent  of  the  wheat  in  those 
counties;  a  total  of  8.524,983  bu.,  or  110  per  cent  (4,465,660  bu.),  more  than  the  entire 
previous  year's  crop  so  used.  .  .  . 

"The  average  of  all  the  reports  as  to  the  cost  of  wheat,  raised  and  in  the  bin, 
including  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  land  upon  which  raised;  also  wear 
and  tear  of  equipment,  with  different  yields,  shows  thus: 
Yield  of  10  bu.  per  acre,  56|  cts.  per  bushel. 
Yield  of  15  bu.  per  acre,  48  cts.  per  bushel. 
Yield  of  20  bu.  per  acre,  35;|  cts.  per  bushel. 
Yield  of  25  bu.  per  acre,  31  cts.  per  bushel. 
Yield  of  30  bu.  per  acre,  27  cts.  per  bushel. 
Yield  of  35  bu.  per  acre,  26  cts.  per  bushel. 

**A  summary  ofconolusiona. — In  a  general  way  these  reportflshow: 

"In  Kansas,  under  the  conditions  as  to  product  and  prices  of  wheat  and  corn  exist- 
ing in  the  years  1893-'95,  wheat  has  bocoiuo  a  very  unusual  and  very  important 
factor  in  the  grain  feeding  of  all  classes  of  farm  stock.  It  is  superior  to  corn,  pound 
for  pound,  as  a  grain  to  produce  healthful,  well-balanced  growi^izatibylMn!^MrtM-lC 
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mals.  Mixed  with  corn,  oats,  or  bran,  it  is  much  superior  to  either  alone  for  work- 
ing horses.  Fed  to  cows,  it  is  an  exceptional  milk  producer,  and  for  that  par- 
pose  corn  is  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  it. 

"For  swine  of  all  a*(es,  it  is  a  healthful  and  agreeable«food,  giving  generons  retams 
in  both  framework  and  flesh,  but  fed  whole,  especially  without  soaking,  is  used  at  a 
disadvantage.  Ground  and  made  into  slops  it  is  invaluable  for  suckling  sows,  and 
for  pigs  both  before  and  after  weaning. 

"  For  cattle,  it  has,  at  least  as  apart  of  their  grain  ratiou,  a  very  high  value,  which 
is  much  enhanced  in  the  line  of  needed  variety  by  mixing  with  corn,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  by  mixing  judiciously  with  bran,  oil  cake,  or  other  albuminous  food 
tending  to  balance  the  too  cai'bonaceous  nature  of  the  clear  wheat. 

''With  corn  and  wheat  approximating  the  same  price  per  bushel  it  is  not  unprofit- 
able nor  wicked  to  feed  the  wheat;  yet,  if  it  can  be  ground,  rolled,  cruBhe<i,  or  in 
some  way  broken  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding  5  to  7  cts.  per  bushel,  to  feed  it  whole 
and  dry  is  unwise.  It  can  be  ground  at  a  cost  of  5  cts.  per  bushel,  and  on  a  majority 
of  Kansas  farms  for  very  much  less. 

''If  grinding  is  impracticable,  soaking  for  24  to  36  hours  (the  length  of  time  depend- 
ing somewhat  upon  the  weather  and  season),  is  for  various-reasons  deemed  desirable, 
but  18  injudicious  to  any  extent  that  its  being  moist  facilitates  swallowing  without 
the  mastication  or  the  proper  mixing  with  saliva.  Any  arrangement  or  system  of 
feeding  by  which  the  grain  was  delivered  in  such  a  Avay  that  the  animal  could  eat 
but  slowl}'  would  largely  overcome  this  defect. 

"It  is  a  superior  food  for  all  fowls,  and  as  a  promoter  of  the  maximum  egg-produc- 
tion is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  grain." 

The  fattening  of  cattle,  J.  W.  Robertson  (Canada  Expil.  Farms 
Rpt.  1893^  pp.  64-71), — An  experiment  with  steers  begun  in  1889  and 
continued  for  3  years.  Part  of  the  data  has  been  given.  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p. 
440).  The  object  was  to  compare  (1)  silage,  hay,  and  roots;  (2j  hay 
and  roots;  and  (3)  silage  when  fed  with  a  constant  grain  ration. 

The  conclusions  from  the  3  years'  test  are: 

"  (1)  On  an  average  the  steers  which  were  fed  on  corn  silage,  straw,  and  meal  gained 
in  weight  35.8  lbs.  more  per  head  and  cost  t5.38  ct«.  less  per  head  per  day  for  fned 
consumed  than  the  steors  which  were  fed  ui)on  hay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal. 

"  (2)  On  the  average  of  2  years  the  cost  for  feed. consumed  for  100  lbs.  of  increajie 
in  live  weight  was  &4.6-i  per  cent  greater  on  hay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal  than  it  was 
on  corn  silage,  straw,  and  meal.'' 

In  a  trial  with  1  and  2-year-old  steers  fed  20  lbs.  of  cut  hay,  40  lbs. 
of  roots  (mangel  wurzels,  turnips,  and  carrots),  and  5  lbs.  of  straw,  or 
50  lbs.  of  corn  silage  and  5  lbs.  of  cut  straw,  with  a  constant  grain 
ration  of  eciual  parts  of  barley,  peas,  and  frosted  wheat,  the  result  was 
as  follows:  , 

"(1)  During  the  feeding  period  of  24  weeks  the  steers  which  were  fed  upon  com 
silage,  straw,  and  meal  gained  in  weight  on  the  average  19  lbs.  per  head  more  and 
cost  5.06  cts.  per  head  less  per  day  for  feed  consumed  than  the  steers  which  were  fed 
upon  hay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal. 

•'(2)  The  cost  for  feed  consumed  per  100  lbs.  of  increase  in  live  weight  wa.H  66.^ 
per  cent  greater  on  hay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal  than  it  was  on  com  silage,  straw,  and 
meal." 

A  similar  trial  with  calf  steers  resulted  as  follows: 

*'(1)  During  the  feeding  period  of  18  weeks  the  steors  which  were  fed  upon  com 
silage,  straw,  and  moal  gained  in  weight  on  the  average  16  lbs.  per  head  leas  and 
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cost  2-87.  cts.  per  head  less  per  clay  for  food  consumed  than  the  steers  which  were 
fed  upon  hay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal. 

"(2)  The  cost  of  feed  consumed  per  100  lbs.  of  increase  in  live  weight  was  27.6  per 
cent  greater  on  hay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal  than  it  was  on  corn  silage,  straw,  and 
meal. 

^^(3)  The  cost  of  feed  consumed  per  100  lbs.  of  increase  in  weight  was  lowest  in 
the  case  of  a  calf  steer  of  *  French  Canadian'  or  'Quebec  Jersey'  breed  fed  upon 
com  silage,  straw,  and  meal." 

Two  grade  Shorthorn  heifers  were  fed  a  ration  of  hay,  roots,  and 
straw,  and  1  grade  Shorthorn,  and  1  Holstein  heifer  a  ration  of  corn 
silage,  and  straw  for  24  weeks,  with  4  or  5  lbs.  of  the  grain  mixture 
(barley,  peas,  aud  frosted  wheat)  per  day.  The  ibllowiog  is  the  result 
secured : 

**  (1)  During  the  feeding  period  of  24  weeks  the  animals  which  were  fed  upon  com 
silage,  straw,  and  meal  gained  in  weight  on  the  average  63  lbs.  per  head  more  and 
cost  4.72  cts.  per  head  less  per  day  for  feed  consumed  than  the  animals  which  were  fed 
upon  hay,  roots,  straw,  aud  meal. 

"(2)  The  cost  for  feed  consumed  per  100  lbs.  of  increase  in  live  weight  was  94.82 
percent  greater  on  bay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal  than  it  was  on  corn  silage,  straw, 
and  meal." 

Summarizing  all  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  in  this  line 
the  conclusions  are  that: 

'*(!)  During  the  feeding  period  of  24  weeks  the  animals  which  were  fed  upon 
corn  silage,  straw,  and  meal  gained  in  weight  on  the  average  51  lbs.  per  hea4l  more 
aud  cost  4.61  cts.  per  head  less  per  day  for  feed  consumed  than  the  animals  which 
were  fed  upon  hay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal. 

'*  (2)  The  cost  for  feed  consumed  per  100  lbs.  of  increase  in  live  weight  was  92.08 
per  cent  greater  on  hay,  roots,  straw,  and  meal  than  it  was  on  corn  silage,  straw, 
and  meal. 

"(3)  The  cost  of  feed  consumed  per  100  lbs.  of  increase  in  weight  was  lowest  in 
the  case  of  a  grade  Shorthorn  heifer  (viz,  $5.44  per  100  lbs  of  increase  in  weight) 
fed  upon  com  silage,  straw,  and  meal." 

Com  silage  and  straw  for  making  beef,  C.  A.  Zayitz  {Ontario 
AgL  Col  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt  1893j  pp.  ii8-i^i).— Six  Shorthorn  grade 
steers,  5  two-year- olds,  and  1  yearling,  were  fed  during  3  periods  of  00 
days  each,  December  1  to  May  30,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  all  ground,  corn  silage,  and  oat  straw  or  hay. 
The  amounts  of  coarse  fodder  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
periods.  The  amount  of  grain  per  head  was  daily  increased  from  3.2  lbs. 
in  the  first  period  to  8.5  lbs.  in  the  last  period.  The  grain  and  coarse 
fodder  were  intimately  mixed  before  feeding. 

The  average  gain  in  weight  per  head  was  124.33  lbs.  in  the  first 
period,  105.33  lbs.  in  the  second  period,  and  93.66  lbs.  in  the  third 
period,  the  average  gain  per  day  for  the  same  time  being  207,  176,  and 
156  lbs.,  respectively.  Estimating  the  oats  at  24.5  cts.,  barley  at  38 
cts.,  and  peas  at  57  cts.  per  bushel,  cut  straw  at  $2,  cut  hay  at  $6.50, 
and  corn  silage  at  $1.75  per  ton,  the  average  cost  of  the  daily  ration 
was  6.41  cts.  for  the  first  period,  9.35  cts.  for  the  second  period,  and 
12.31  cts.  for  the  third  period.    The  average  cost  of  food  per  pound  of 
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gain  was  3.09  cts.  in  the  first  period,  5.31  cts.  in  the  second  period,  and 
7.89  cts.  in  the  third  period.  The  steers  were  bought  at  3.25  cts.  per 
pound  and  sold  at  5.25  cts.  per  pound  live  weight.  Estimating  the  value 
of  the  manure  at  $1.50  per  ton,  and  making  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
attendance,  a  profit  of  $142.55  is  figured  out. 

Com  meal,  and  grass  with  stock  steers,  D.  A.  Kent  ( Iowa  8ta. 
Bui.  25j  pp.  41-43). — Fourteen  steers,  6  2-year-olds  and  8  yearlings  (12 
Holsteins  and  2  Jerseys),  were  divided  into  2  equal  lots,  pastured  in  simi- 
lar pastures  from  May  22  to  September  9  (111  days).  Lot  1  received  15 
lbs.  of  corn  meal  per  day  and  per  head,  and  lot  2  received  no  grain. 
The  pasture  was  in  good  condition,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  clover, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  timothy  and  blue  grass.  Each  lot  was 
allowed  7  acres  of  pasturage.  The  weights  of  the  individuals  at  dif- 
ferent dates  during  the  season  are  tabulated. 

'^During  the  entire  period  of  111  days  the  meal-fed  Bteers  cousumed  11,6&5  llis.  of 
meal,  and  made  a  net  gain  over  the  grassers  of  only  273  lbs.  Rating  the  meal  at  75 cts. 
per  c  wt.y  the  273  lbs .  of  net  gain  cost  32  cts.  per  pound.  The  meal  was  a  total  waste  in 
the  first  period  of  34  days,  while  in  the  other  periods  the  net  gain  was  so  small  as  to  be 
unprofitable.  .  .  . 

''The  hair  of  the  meal- fed  steers  seemed  to  have  a  better  luster  than  the  grassers. 
After  the  grass  experiment  close  d  both  lots  of  steers  were  fed  on  full  feed  until  the 
29th day  of  the  following  April,  a  period  of  238  days.  During  this  perioil  the  lot 
that  had  been  fed  meal  during  the  pasture  period  showed  a  gain  of  113  lbs.  over  the 
grassers.'' 

Feeding  steers  with  frozen  wheat  and  barley,  S.  A.  Bedford 

[Canada  ExptL  Farms  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  255^  256). — This  is  similar  to  an 
experiment  reported  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  R.,  5.  p.  631).  Nine  grade 
Shorthorn  steers  about  2J  years  old  were  divided  into  3  even  lots 
and  fed  for  5  mouths  all  they  would  eat  of  the  following  rations: 

Lot  1,  20  lbs.  cut  wheat  straw  and  1.5  lbs.  cracked  frozen  wheat. 

Lot  2f  15  lbs.  cut  ^heat  straw,  9  lbs.  cracked  frozen  wheat,  and  20  lbs.  sliced 
turnips. 

Lot  3,  10  lbs.  cut  wheat  straw,  10  lbs.  cracked  barley,  and  20  lbs.  sliced 
turnips. 

The  feed  in  the  above  proportions  was  mixed  and  moistened  before 
feediug. 

The  steers  were  bought  at  2^  cts.  per  lb.  and  sold  at  3J  cts.  The 
average  daily  gain  per  steer  was  1  lb.  4  oz.  for  lot  1,  1  lb.  3  oz.  for  lot 
2,  and  1  lb.  13  oz.  for  lot  3. 

''Last  year's  return  from  the  frozen  wheat  fed  to  group  1  was  equal  to  56  cts.  per 
bushel,  this  year  it  equals  60  cts. 

"Deducting  the  value  of  turnips,  the*  frozen  wheat  fed  to  group  2  realized  last 
year  61  cts.  per  bushel,  this  year  68  cts. 

''The  wheat  fed  was  the  same  both  years,  but  the  steers  were  much  quieter  last 
winter  and  for  that  reason  better  feeders. 

"No.  3  frozen  wheat  sold  at  an  average  of  30  cts.  per  bushel  in  the  winter  of 
1891-'92  and  about  25  cts.  last  winter. 

"After  deducting  the  value  of  turnips  [at  5  cts.  per  bushel],  the  barley  fed  to 
group  3  realized  42  cents  i)er  bushel.'' 
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Test  of  feeding  dry  cows,  A.  Mac  Kay  {Canada  Uxptl.  Farms  Bpt 
1893,  pp.  306,  307). — A  comparison  made  on  4  grade  cows  of  oats  and 
barley  fodder  made  into  hay  and  the  same  made  into  silage  ^^  seems  to 
show  that  cattle  gain  more  on  [oat  and  barley]  silage  and  meal  than  on 
[oat  and  barley]  hay,  meal,  and  roots;  and  that  the  cost  of  silage  and 
meal  is  less  than  of  hay,  meal,  and  roots." 

Calf  feeding,  C.  P.  Curtis  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  25,  pp.  17-25). 

.  Synopsis. — A  comparison  on  6  calves  of  feeding  Unseed  meal,  oatmeal,  and  a  mixture 
of  corn  meal  and  ground  flaxseed  with  separator  skim  milk.  The  gain  on  the 
linseed  meal  was  slightly  less  than  on  the  other  two  feeds,  and  the  cost  more. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  an  experiment  reported  in  Bulletin  19  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  739),  Six  high-grade  Shorthorn  calves  from  1  to 
2  weeks  old  were  divided  into  3  lots,  and  fed  the  following  rations  from 
.September  26  to  December  24 — 90  days: 

Lot  1,  skim  milk  and  new-process  linseed  meal. 

Lot  2,  skim  milk  and  oatmeal. 

Lot  3,  skim  milk  and  1  part  ground  flaxseed  to  9  of  com  meal. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  each  calf  received  15  lbs.  of 
milk  and  \  lb.  of  grain  per  day,  which  was  increased  gradually  until 
at  the  close  18  lbs.  of  milk  and  1\  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  were  given. 
The  skim  milk  was  from  a  separator  and  contained  only  a  trace  of  fat. 
It  was  fed  warm.  Hay  was  given  to  all  the  calves  alike.  The  oatmeal 
was  ground  fine  and  separated  from  the  hulls.  Approximately  like 
:  amounts  of  food  were  eaten  by  each  lot.  The  main  results  are  tabu- 
lated below: 

Summary  of  results  of  calf  feeding. 


Calf  No.  1.  Calf  No.2.     Total. 


Lot  1  (linseed  meal) 

Lot  2  (oatmeal) 

Xot  3  (corn  meal  and  flaxseed  meal) 


Gain  in  live  weight. 


Pound*. 

144 

1481 


Poundt. 
13U 

1321 


Pounds. 
275i 
301 
281 


Nutritive 

ratio  of 

food. 


CoBt  of 

foodpeilb. 

of  gain. 


1:2.7 
1.3 
1-3  1 


OenU. 
2.1 
1.9 
1.9 


The  cost  of  the  food  is  based  on  linseed  meal  and  oatmeal  at  IJ  cts., 
cornmeal  at  J  ct.,  ground  flaxseed  at  1  ct.  per  pound,  separator  skim 
milk  at  15  cts.  per  cwt.,  and  hay  at  $5  per  ton.  On  an  average  the 
calves  made  a  pound  of  gain  for  every  1.07  lbs.  of  dry  matter  eaten. 
When  the  calves  were  8  months  old  they  averaged  a  pound  of  gain  for 
4.6  lbs.  of  dry  matter. 

''The  concluBiou  seems  warranted  that  a  nitrogenous  feed,  such  as  oil  meal,  is 
neither  necessary  nor  most  profitable  to  supplement  a  separator-milk  ration  for 
young  calves.  All  of  these  rations,  even  when  corn  and  flaxseed  were  used,  wore 
narrower  than  whole  milk,  and  it  is  evi<lent  that  the  element  lacking  m  separator 
milk  is  not  albuminoids,  but  fat  or  its  equivalent — carbohydrates — in  some  form  pala- 
table and  digestible  to  calves.'' 

Investigations  of  breeds  of  dairy  cows,  E.  Gbipenbekg 
{Mustiala  Agl.  College  Rpt.  1892,  pp.  30-^9).— Milk  from  Hohtein,  Ayr- 
shire, Angler,  and  native  cows  during  1889-91. — ^The  quantity  of  milk 
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produced  by  the  cows  in  the  Miistiala  College  herd  has  been  ascer- 
tained since  1885,  and  also  the  food  eaten  by  the  cattle.  The  cream 
content  of  each  cow's  milk  was  determined  daring  1880-'91,  inclusive, 
once  a  week  by  means  of  Fjord's  control  centrifuge.  Tlie  average  per- 
centages of  cream  *  for  the  various  breeds  for  the  3  years  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  The  author  compares  the  relative  economy  of  the 
different  breeds  on  the  basis  of  units  of  concentrated  feed  consumed 
(3  lbs.  of  hay  considered  equal  to  1  lb.  of  concentrated  feed).  The 
average  data  for  the  various  breeds  during  188o-'89  is  as  follows: 

Cream  in  milk  of  different  breeds. 


Breed. 


Holstein  . 
Ayrshire 
Angler... 
Native... 


Yield  of 

Ore 

milk  per 

year. 

1889. 
Per  et. 

Pounds. 

7,  »i» 

5.06 

5.8S1 

ti.34 

6,111 

5.32 

4,375 

C.21 

Cream  content. 


1890. 

1891. 

Cream. 

Per  et. 

Per  et. 

Per  ct. 

4.87 

4.79 

4.91 

5.83 

5.91 

6.03 

5.17 

5.05 

5.18 

5.64 

5.60 

5.81 

Average  1889--91  Concen- 

trated 

Fat  feed  per 

joiva-,  100  lb9 

I  lent. a  j  of  milk. 


P&ret. 
2.9 
3.6 
3.1 
8.4 


I     Vniii 
I  About  32 
I  A bout  37 
I  About  35 
A  bout  45 


a  Approximate. 

The  food  consumed  during  tlie  3  years  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  milk 
produced  by  the  various  breeds,  is  given  in  the  following  summary: 

Summary  of  food  consumed  per  year  per  head  and  products  obtained  1889-*91, 


Breed. 


I  Approxi- 
Avera^e  |     inat43^ 
nnmbor      quauti- 
of  COW8.  tic'Hofhay 
o&t<>n. 


/•'^„««„     -i^jiv.. Concen-        Concen- 

illitA'  ,?Ji?/;2; trated  feed« trated fetnls 
f^«l«      *^\?^  P*"*^  per  100  Iba.l  per  pound 
fet^a.  year.      '  ^fmilk.    |      offat 


Holetein . 
Ayrshire 
Ancler.. 
Native  . . 


The  fat  content  of  milk  from  Holstein  cotes. — The  determinations  were 
made  weekly  during  1889-'91,  by  means  of  a  lactocrite,  and  an  account 
kept  of  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  and  the  food  consumed.  The 
average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  all  tlie  Holstein  cows  during 
1889-'91,  arranged  by  months,  was  as  follows:  January,  3.09;  February, 
2.94;  March,  2.79;  April,  2.89;  May,  2.98;  June,  3.49;  July,  3.53; 
August,  3.65;  September,  3.45;  October,  3.23;  November,  3.10;  and 
December,  3.04.  The  average  fat  content  of  the  milk  from  the  indi- 
vidual cows  during  the.se  years  varied  from  2.69  to  3.79  per  cent;  the 
annual  milk  production  varied  from  4,210  t^)  7,977  lbs.;  the  production 
of  fat  from  127.9  to  254  lbs.;  and  the  number  of  units  of  concentrated 
feed  from  887  to  1,302. 


'One  per  cent  of  cream,  as  found  by  Fjord's  test,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  0.6 
per  cent  fat.  ^.g.,.^^^  ^^  V:. W»J^  ic 
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ArraDging  the  results  of  the  fat  determinations  made  in  the  milk 
from  the  individual  cows  according  to  the  time  of  calving,  whether  in 
the  taU.  or  springy  and  in  both  cases  for  each  successive  month  of  the 
lactation  period,  the  results  show  that  the  lowest  fat  content  of  the 
milk,  as  a  rule,  both  for  fall  and  for  spring  calving  cows,  came  during 
the  second  or  the  third  month  of  the  period  of  lactation.  There  is  a 
gradual  increase  toward  the  end  of  the  period  in  both  cases,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  average  results  given  below : 

Average  per  cent  of  fat  in  cowe*  milk  in  different  months  of  lactation. 


Number  of  oowb  indadod. 


CowB  calving  in  spring 

8 

6 

3 

Cows  calving  in  fall : 

8 

9 


Month  of  lactation  period. 


3.0 
2.7 
2.9 

3.4 
3.1 


2.8 

IV 

3.1  ' 

2.5  I 


2.8  , 
2.5  I 
2.7, 

2.8  , 
2.7  I 


2.9 
3.3 
2.7 

2.8 
2.7 


i 

1 
^     1 

3.4 

3.6 

3.5 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

3.7 
2.9 
3.0 

2.9 
3.2 


5 

n 

M 

^ 

t> 

tfi 

a 

9    1 

•^ 

9 

!     K 

1 

'A 

H 

i     3.6 

3.9 

1 
3.8 

2.9 

3.3 

3.4 

1     «•« 

3.2 

3.9 

3.3 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.9 

4.4 


3.9 


Comparative  determinations  of  the  lat  content  of  samples  of  milk  by 
the  lactocrite  and  the  gravimetric  or  Soxhlet's  aerometric  methods  made 
incidentally  gave  on  an  average  of  26  analyses:  Lactocrite,  3.02  per 
cent;  results  divided  by  1.03,  as  directed,  2,94  per  cent;  gravimetric 
or  Soxhlet's  methods,  2.94  per  cent. — F.  w.  woll. 

On  the  importance  of  fat  determinations  as  an  accessory  in 
the  improvement  of  dairy  cattle,  A.  La  Ooub  {Tidslcr.f,  Landokon.^ 
13  (1894)y  pp.  303-336). — The  paper  discusses  the  various  means  at  our 
disposal  for  developing  the  productive  capacity  of  milch  cows,  and 
especially  the  question  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  good  milking 
qualities  from  one  generation  to  another,  both  yield  and  composition 
being  considered. 

The  cause  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  butter  in 
Denmark  during  late  years,  according  to  the  author,  liesin  the  improved 
system  of  feeding  and  the  better  treatment  of  the  cows  on  the  small 
dairy  farms.  The  best  herds  at  the  large  Danish  estates  yield  on  an 
average  5,500  to  6,600  lbs.  of  milk  i)er  head  annually,  and  only  excep- 
tionally reach  the  latter  figure,  while  tlie  average  yields  at  the  best 
smaller  farms  are  from  1,650  to  2,200  lbs.  higher.  The  conditions  of  the 
smaller  dairy  farms  are  more  favorable  for  the  improvement  of  the 
herd  than  those  of  the  larger  ones. 

As  a  first  attempt  of  a  study  in  this  line  the  author  investigated  the 
yield  and  quality  of  the  milk  of  104  cows  at  the  estate  of  Niisgaard  for 
5  consecutive  years,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1888.  The  milk  from  eaeh 
cow  was  weighed  and  sampled  once  a  week,  separate  samples  being 
taken  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  milkings,  and  the  percentage  of 
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cream  determined  by  Fjord's  control  centrifuge.  In  this  way  70  to  90 
examinations  of  themilk  of  eacli  cow  were  made  annually,  and  from  these 
figures  the  yearly  averages  were  calculated.  During  the  last  2  years 
the  determinations  were  excluded  which  were  made  directly  after  calving 
or  toward  the  end  of  the  lactation  ])erioil,  when  the  yield  fell  below  8.8 
lbs.  a  day.  The  averages  for  the  whole  herd  from  1888-'93,  inclusive, 
were  5.3,  5.5,  5.5,  4.8,  and  4,9  per  cent  of  cream, ^  respectively.  The 
author  states  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  milk  had  become 
thinner  during  the  last  2  years,  but  the  decrease  must  be  due  to  the 
difterence  in  the  method  of  procedure. 

The  average  per  cent  of  cream  in  the  milk  of  individual  cows  during 
the  different  years  varies  less  than  might  be  expected.  For  75  per 
cent  of  the  cows  the  variations  are  within  0.5  per  cent  of  cream  (about 
0.3  per  cent  fat),  the  extreme  variation  of  1.2  per  cent  (0.7  per  cent 
fat)  occurring  with  only  3  cows. 

The  influence  of  the  age  of  cows  upon  the  quality  of  milk  is  indicated 
by  the  results  summarized  in  the  following  table,  which  is  based  on 
the  averages  of  5  years'  observation: 

Relation  of  age  of  cows  to  composition  of  milk. 


Ago  of 

Number 

Cream     ' 
above  or 

Ago  of 

Number 

Cream  be 
low  herd 

cows. 

of  cows. 

below  herd 

cows. 

of  cows. 

average. 

average. 

rears. 

rer  cent. 

Years. 

Per  cent. 

2 

84 

+  0.1 

10 

20 

0.2 

3 

76 

+0.1 

11 

13 

0.1 

4 

57 

+0.1 

12 

10 

0.3 

5 

46 

0.0 

13 

8 

0.3 

« 

41 

0.0 

14 

6 

0.6 

7 

23 

—0.1 

15 

1 

0.6 

8 

20 

—0.1 

16 

1 

0.9 

9 

14 

— 0. 1 

17 

1 

0.5 



18 

1 

0.4 

The  average  eflfect  of  the  quantity  of  milk  given  on  the  quality  is 

shown  below: 

JRelation  of  yield  of  milk  to  composition. 


Annual  yield  of 
milk. 


Number 
of  cows. 


Pounds. a 

13, 000  to  14. 000 

2 

10,000  to  11.000 

1 

9,000  to  10, 000 

11 

8,0()<)to    9.000 

26 

7, 000  to    8.000 

44 

6,  000  to    7,000 

80 

5, 000  to    6,000 

03 

4,  000  to    5, 000 

97 

UHder4,000 

67 

I  Cream  above 
I     or  below 
herd  average. 


Per  cent. 
—0.4 
+  0.6 
—0.1 
—0.1 
—0.1 
—0.2 
0.0 
+  0.2 
-fO.l 


aDauish  pound  (1.1  lb.  avoirdupois) 

The  results  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  younger  animals 
give  somewhat  richer  milk  than  older  ones,  and  tliat  cows  at  the  age  of 


'  One  per  cent  of  cream  as  found  by  t!ie  control  centrifuge  corresponds  to  0.59  to 
0.64  per  cent,  or  about  0.6  per  cent  of  butter  lut.  D\g;\Wze6  by  \^yj^^ ic 
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6  to  6  years  yield  milk  of  average  quality.  The  author,  however,  does 
not  believe  that  results  found  with  individual  cows  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion, and  states  that  investigations  of  the  records  at  the  cooperative 
creamery  at  Kildebronde  (Denmark)  also  fail  to  show  any  relation 
between  the  yield  of  milk  and  its  quality  in  case  of  single  cows  or 
whole  herds. 

The  value  of  the  successive  generations  for  dairy  purposes  was  care- 
fully studied  from  the  data  obtained,  and  the  main  results  are  embodied 
in  several  tables  in  the  original  paper.  The  hereditary  tendencies  as 
regards  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  in  the  author's  opinion,  seem  less 
pronounced  than  those  relating  to  a  large  flow  of  milk.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  that  the  cows  which  transmitted  the  milking  qualities  with 
the  greatest  certainty  were  also  ahead  as  regards  the  transmission  of 
richness  of  milk. 

The  requisites,  according  to  the  author,  for  the  improvement  of  herds 
of  milch  cows  are  excellence  as  regards  (1)  yield  of  milk,  (2)  quality  of 
milk,  (3)  external  appearan(;e,  (4)  pedigree.  He  proposes  to  give  each 
of  these  groups  4  points,  and  to  exi)ress  the  value  of  a  cow  for  breeding 
purposes  by  summarizing  the  scorings  on  these  several  points.  The 
total  score  is  to  be  copied  in  the  record  book,  so  as  to  indicate  at  a 
glance  the  position  of  the  cow  in  the  herd.  Only  bulls  whose  dams 
produced  rich  milk  are  to  be  used  for  the  renewal  of  the  herd. — F.  w. 

WOLL. 

Breed  tests  of  dairy  cows,  G.  (tRotenfelt  {Mustiala  AgL  College 
Bpt  1892y  pp.  39-48). — The  dairy  herd  of  the  agricultural  college  at 
Mustiiila  (Finland)  includes  the  following  breeds  and  crosses:  Ayr- 
shire, Holstein,  Ayrshire-Holstein,  Angler,  Ayrshire- Angler,  Ayrshire- 
AUgauer-Finnish,  Ayrshire- Finnish,  and  natives.  The  average  annual 
yield  of  milk  of  each  breed,  the  average  live  weight,  and  the  milk 
produced  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Milk  yield  of  breeds  during  1892, 


Breed. 


Ayrnhire 

H(>Isteiii 

Angler 

Ay  rail  ire- Finnish 

AyrMhlro- All  gauer- Finnish. 

Ayrshire-Holstein 

Ayrshire- Angler 

NaUvcs 


Total. 


Xum-  I  Average  4„«^„^ 
borof  niilk  yield  ,.4^^™«g. 
cows.  ,   per  head,    "^e  weight. 


Pound*. 
5,508 
7,386 
4,857 
5, 598 
5,165 
6.876 
5, 534 
4.445 


Pound*. 

996.4 

1,  203.  2 

970.0 

921.6 

978.8 

1,119.6 

1,042.6 

(840.2) 


5, 759         '  1, 047 


Milk  pro- 

dacod  per 

1.000  lbs. 

live  weight. 

Pound*. 
5,616 
6,095 
5,006 
6.073 
5,276 
6.145 
5.308 
(5,290) 


5,501 


'  Natives  not  included. 


The  cows  were  divided  into  5  classes  as  regards  the  amounts  of  con- 
centrated feeds  given.    Chi.ss  1  rect^ved  i\.i)  to  8.4  lbs. ;  class  2  abcmt  5.5 


lbs.;  class  3  about  4.4  lbs. 


chiss  4  about  2.2  lbs.,  and  class  5  (dry  cows) 
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1.1  lbs.  All  COWS  received  per  head  per  day  from  17.6  to  6.6  lbs.  of 
hay  and  straw  from  spring  cereals  ad  libitum, — f.  w.  woll. 

A  study  of  rations  fed  to  milch  cows  on  sixteen  dairy  farms 
in  Connecticut,  C.  I).  Woods  and  C.  S.  Phelps  (Connecticut  Starrs 
8ta.  Rpt  1893^  pp.  69-11/)). — The  observations  here  reported  were 
made  during  the  winter  of  1892-'93.  The  herds  to  be  tested  were 
selected  after  a  personal  inspection  or  considerable  correspondence. 
A  station  assistant  remained  at  each  farm  daring  the  test^  weighing 
the  feed  eaten  and  the  milk  produced  by  each  cow,  taking  samples  of 
the  feeding  stuffs  for  analysis,  testing  the  composite  samples  of  the 
milk  of  each  cow,  and  making  a  record  of  the  breed,  weight,  and  stage 
of  the  milking  period.  Any  uneaten  food  was  weighed  back  and 
allowance  made.  With  two  exceptions  the  tests  lasted  5  days  eiich. 
The  feeding  stuffs  were  all  analyzed  at  the  station.  The  16  herds 
tested  contained  254  milking  cows,  the  smallest  containing  10  and  the 
largest  20  cows.  Thre^  fourths  of  this  number  were  either  pure  or 
grade  Jerseys  or  Guernseys.  The  majority  of  the  cows  were  between 
3  and  6  months  advanced  in  the  milking  period. 

Detailed  and  summarized  statements  are  given  for  each  herd  of  the 
age,  weight,  and  milk  yield  of  each  cow;  the  percentage  of  fat  and  the 
total  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  for  5  days;  the  amount  of  food  given 
and  total  and  digestible  nutrients  in  the  daily  rations  of  coarse  fodder 
and  grain.    The  average  of  the  16  rations  was  as  follows: 

Average  composition  of  the  rations  for  dairy  cows. 


Digestible    nigestible  1  ^ifj;«*i^^*'     Xatritive 
pfot^in.          Sat.       1    --^^^y         ratio. 

Fuel  value. 

Concentrated  food 

Pounds. 
1.58 
0.90 

P0U7ldjt. 

0.58 
0.36 

Pounds. 

4,47    

Calories. 
13  700 

Coarse  foo<l 

9.62    

21.100 

1 

Total 

2.48 

0.04 

14.09  1        1:6.5 

34.800 

In  the  16  rations  the  digestible  protein  ranges  from  1.35  to  3.16 
lbs.,  the  nutritive  ratio  from  1 : 4.5  to  1 :  11.3,  and  the  fuel  value 
from  28,750  to  42,600  calories.  The  authors  believe  that  the  cows  of 
the  herds  examined  and  the  method  of  feeding  were  both  rather  better 
than  the  average  for  the  State. 

In  another  summary  the  yields  of  butter  fat  during  the  5  days  are 
classified  in  accordance  with  the  nutritive  ratios  of  the  rations  and  the 
amounts  of  digestible  protein  which  they  contain.  In  this  all  cows 
under  2  years  old  and  all  which  had  been  giving  milk  more  than  8 
months  were  omitted,  as  also,  in  one  or  two  instances,  animals  giving 
unusually  small  yields.    The  summary  ibllows: 
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Summary  of  rations  fed  and  yields  of  hutitrfat  obtained  from  16  herds  examined. 


Summary  of  rations  fed. 

Average  yields 
cuw  in  5 

[)f  buttei 
days. 

Digw 
prol 

•fat  per 

HerdKo.^ 

Total 
organic 
matter. 

Digest- 
ible 
prot«in.i 

Nutri- 
tive 
ratiri.< 

i; 
0.0 
6.0 
5.6 
7.0 
6.5 
6.0 
8.5 
6.0 
6.5 
6.5 
5.5 
4.5 
6.0 
6.0 

11.5 
9.5 

Fuel  val- 
ue of  di- 
gestible 
nutrients. 

Nutritive  ratio. 

aible 
Lein. 

Greater 
than 
1:6. 

Lb9. 

4.U 

"3."«' 
»5.0 

■"■3."3' 
3.8 

Less 
thnn 
1:6. 

Lb9. 

4.6 
4.2 
5.3 

"*"4.'i" 

More 

than  2.3 

lbs. 

than  2.^ 
lbs. 

1    ...i 

Lh9. 

1'5. 4 
27.8 
26.9 
31.2 
29.6 
26.6 
32.0 
33.7 
22.8 
24.4 
26.4 
23.4 
20.5 
26.2 
23.8 
22.8 

Lbt. 
2.50 
2.80 
3.O0 
2.60 
3.15 
2.05 
2.45 
3.15 
2.15 
2.30 
2.75 
3.00 
2.20 
2.65 
1.35 
1.45 

Calorie: 
33,450 
37, 000 
37. 950 
39, 800 
39, 400 
34.500 
42,000 
41,350 
29.950 
32, 100 
34,450 
30,750 
28.750 
33,750 
30,900 
29,600 

Lbt. 
4.6 
4.2 
5.3 
3.5 
4.1 

£»«. 

2 ;... 

3 :; 

4 ; 

B        i 

6 i 

3.t 

7 ; 

""*4.'3' 

4.6 
4.8 

8    , 

9 

3"i 

10 .• 

"' "4.6 
5.5 
3.6 

4.7 

5.0 
4.0 
5.6 

11  .        .                     .. 

12 

13 

3.6 

14 

15            ..,        

3-3 

16    

3.8 

Average 

26.4 

2.50 

6.5 

34,800 

3.9 

4.5 

4.5 

3.6 

1  As  here  tabulate<l  the  weights  of  protein  are  given  to  the  neanwt  0.05  of  a  pound;  thus,  2.51  lbs. 
is  called  2.50,  etc. 

*  As  here  tabulated  the  nutritive  ratios  are  taken  to  the  nearest  0.5;  thus,  6.2  is  called  6;  6.4  is  called 
6.5,  etc. 

*  Cows  nearly  all  new  milch.    Nutritive  ratio,  1 : 6.4. 

''The  animals  having  the  narrower  ration  produced  on  the  average  0.6  lb.  more  of 
butter  fat  iu  5  days  than  did  those  having  the  -wider.  .  .  . 

"The  animals  having  the  larger  amounts  of  protein  gave  on  the  average  0.9  lb. 
more  of  butter  fat  in  5  days  than  did  those  having  the  smaller  quantities  of  protein. 

''With  the  exception  of  the  animals  of  herd  10  those  which  are  classified  as 
receiving  more  than  2.3  lbs.  of  digestible  protein  were  all  actually  reeeiving  about 
2.5  or  more  pounds  of  digestible  protein  per  day.  The  animals  of  herd  10  were  all 
practically  new  milch  .  .  .  [which]  wonld  seem  to  account,  in.  part^  at  least,  for 
the  high  yield  of  butter  fat. 

*'The  largest  bntter>fat>  yields,  with  the  exception  of  that  frora  herd  10,  were 
from  herds  12,  3,  14,  and  1.  The  rationsfedthe.se  herds  contained,  rospectively,  2.99, 
3.01,  2,66,  and  2.51  lbs.  of  digestible  protein.  Their  nutritive  ratios  were  as  follows: 
1:4.5,  1:5.7,  1:5.8,  1:6.2.  Their  fuel  values  were  30,750,  37,950,  33,750,  and  33,450 
calories.  Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  these  results,  as  they  may 
have  been  partly  accidental  and  due  to  causes  other  than  feed.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  iu  the  csises  iu  which  the  cows  Avere  in  about  the  same  period 
of  lactation  the  yields  of  butter  fat  docpeased  as  the  protein  decreased  and  afl  the 
nutritive  ratio  increased.  The  largest  yield  was  from  a  herd  receiving  a  very  nar* 
row  ration  (1:4.5)  and  one  which  contained  a  large  amount  (about  3  lbs.)  of  digesti- 
ble protein.  .  .  . 

^*Tbe  rations  which  seem  to  have  given  the  best  returns  contained  more  protein 
than  Wolff's  standard  calls  for.  From  the  fact  that  the  best  butter-fat  yields  were 
obtained  from  a  ration  containing  less  than  31,000  calories  of  potential  energy,  it 
seems  fair  to  arssume  that  those  which  contained  upward  of  40,000  were  quite 
excessive* 

^'The  evideiK)e  a;t  present  at  our  command  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  quaa- 
tity  of  digestible  protein  called  for  by  the  German  (WolfTs)  standard  is  none  too 
large,  and  that  it  would  be  safe  in  the  general  run  of  cases  to  feed  as  much  or  even 
more  protein  if  we  would  obtain  the  largest  yields  of  butter  fat  from  our  milch 
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cows.  It  would  also  perhaps  be  wiser,  until  we  have  more  light  than  we  have  at 
present  upon  this  matter,  to  make  our  rations  larger,  so  far  us  their  total  energy  is 
concerned,  than  those  of  the  German  standard.  The  size  of  the  ration  suggested  by 
the  Wisconsin  Station  [E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  884J  as  a  standard  ration  may,  when  it  is  meaa- 
nred  by  its  fuel  value,  not  be  too  large  for  the  demands  of  our  conditions.  Feeding 
stuffs  rich  in  carbonaceous  foods  (fats  and  carborhydrates)  are  abundant  and  cheap 
with  118,  and  it  is  difficult  to  utilize  the  foods  ordinarily  produced  on  the  farm  with- 
out making  oar  rations  larger  in  total  energy  than  the  German  standard  calls  for.'' 

These  considerations  lead  the  authors  to  suggest  tentatively  the  fol- 
lowing ration  for  cows  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight:  Organic  matter  25 
lbs.,  digestible  protein  2.5  lbs.,  digestible  fat  0,5  to  0.8  lb.,  digestible 
carbohydrates  13  to  12  lbs.,  fuel  value  31,000  calories,  nutritive  ratia 
1: 5.6.  This  contains  the  same  amount  of  protein  as  Wolif's  standard^ 
but  rather  more  fat  or  carbohydrates,  furnishing  1,400  calories  more. 

In  conclusion,  the  16  rations  are  discussed  individually  and  changea 
suggested  in  each  case,  usually  cheapening  the  ration.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  such  tests  is  likened  to  that  of  cooperative  field  exper- 
iments with  farmers. 

Feeding  winter  dairy  cows,  J.Wilson  (Iowa  8ta,  Bui  25^  pp.  3-16)^ 

Synopsis, — ^A  trial  of  feeding  cabhage,  inangel-wnrzels,  turnips,  corn  fodder,  and 
silage  to  20  cows.  The  butter  produced  when  corn  fodder  or  mangol-wurzel» 
were  fed  scored  the  highest,  and  that  when  cabbage  was  fed  the  lowest.  The 
latter  did  not  keep  well.  When  turnips  were  fed  the  butter  scored  a  little 
higher,  but  was  colorless. 

Twenty  cows  were  fed  for  97  days  to  test  the  eflfect,'  in  separate  periods, 
of  cabbage,  mangel-wurzels,  turnips,  com  fodder,  and  silage  on  the  milk 
and  butter.  Of  the  first  three  materials  about  30  lbs.  was  fed  per  cow 
daily,  in  connection  with  a  basal  ration  of  12  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  5  lbs.  of 
bran,  and  20  lbs.  of  hay.^  When  corn  fodder  and  silage  were  fed  the 
corn  meal  was  reduced  to  about  3  lbs.  and  the  bran  increased  to  7.5  lbs. 
per  head.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  hay  was  continued  unchanged, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  amount  of  corn  fodder  or  silage  given 
further  than  that  "the  corn  fodder  and  corn  meal  had  the  equivalent 
of  the  corn  meal  fed  during  the  previous  periods.''  Ten  of  the  cows 
had  been  giving  milk,  on  an  average,  209  days  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trial,  and  2  were  replaced  during  the  trial  by  fresh  cows.  The  sepa- 
rate periods  lasted  from  2  to  3  weeks,  and  the  changes  of  food  were 
gradual.    The  20  cows  gained  2,000  lbs.  in  weight  during  the  trial. 

Composite  samples  were  taken  of  the  milk,  which  were  tested  for  fat. 
The  results  of  these  tests,  the  yield  of  milk,  and  scoring  and  analyses  of 
the  butter  are  tabulated  for  each  period,  together  with  the  analyses  of 
the  cabbage,  mangel-wurzels,  and  turnips.  Some  conclusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  different  coarse  fodders  on  tlie  yield  and  composition  of  the 


'This  basal  ration  would  furnish  per  cow  approximately  31.4  lbs.  of  dry  matter, 
2.12  lbs.  of  digestible  protein,  19.2  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates,  and  0.77  lb.  of 
digestible  fat,  with  42,900  calories  of  heat  and  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 9.87.  The  ratio 
would  be  little,  if  at  all,  improved  by  the  addition  of  more  coarse  fodder  in  the  form 
of  cabbages,  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzels.-Ed.  Digitized  by  V^^^^IC 
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milk  are  given  in  the  bulletin.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  under 
the  conditions  of  this  experiment  the  data  obtained  can  furnish  any- 
reliable  indications  on  these  points.  The  scoring  of  the  butter  on  the 
ba«is  of  45  points  was  as  follows:  Cabbage  period  38,  mangel-wurzel 
I)eriod  43,  turnip  period  40,  corn  fodder  period  43,  and  silage  period  40. 

'*The  creamery  experts  report  that  the  butter  from  the  cabbage  ration  did  not  keep 
well,  but  gradually  became  tainted.  .  .  . 

**  Butter  from  the  turnips  scored  40;  it  was  colorless.  The  cows  were  fed  after 
milking  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  roots  as  much  as  that  would  enable  them  to 
do  so.  .  • 

'*The  high  quality  of  mangel  butter,  scoring  equal  to  that  from  corn  fodder,  with 
the  other  good  qualities  of  the  vegetable,  commends  it  to  the  dairymen  of  Iowa.'' 

The  estimated  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  ranged  from  9.6  cts. 
in  the  corn  fodder  period  to  11  cts.  in  the  mangel-wurzel  period,  but  the 
prices  of  feedmg  stuffs  used  in  this  calculation  are  not  given. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  4  cows  were  fed  nita-bagas.  The  butter 
produced  scored  40points. 

Effect  of  food  on  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk,  H.  H.  Dean  (Outano 
AgL  Col.  and  ExptL  Farm  Rpt  1893,  pp.  148-150), — A  comparison  af 
pasturage,  with  and  without  grain,  with  barn  feeding.  Fifteen  milch 
cows,  which  had  been  receiving  a  ration  of  1  bu.  of  roots,  20  lbs.  of 
hay,  4  lbs.  of  bran,  and  4  lbs.  of  ground  wheat  in  the  barn,  were  turned 
out  to  pasture  Mslj  29,  and  divided  into  2  lots.  For  the  first  4  weeks 
lot  1  (8  cows)  received  pasturage,  with  only  1  lb.  of  bran  per  day,  and 
lot  2  (7  cows)  received  a  grain  ratiouT— equal  parts  of  peas,  bran,  and 
wheat,  1  lb.  of  each  at  first,  which  was  increased  to  3  lbs.  During  the 
second  4  weeks  lot  1  received  the  grain  ration  of  lot  2,  and  lot  2  received 
equal  parts  of  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  linseed  cake,  increasing 
from  1  lb.  to  3  lbs.  of  each.  For  2  weeks  following  this  lot  1  had 
pasturage  and  green  peas  and  oats,  and  lot  2  was  continued  on  the 
same  grain  ration.  The  results  of  tests  of  composite  samples  of  the 
milk  of  each  cow  are  tabulated.  The  percentage  of  fat  invariably 
Increased  when  lot  1  (no  grain)  was  turned  to  pasture,  and  in  the  case 
of  lot  2  increased  with  4  cows  and  decreased  with  3  cows,  which 
brought  down  the  average.    The  average  results  by  lots  are  as  follows : 

Composition  and  yield  of  milk. on  ham  feeding  and  pasturage. 


Lotl: 

Bam  feeding 

Pasturage  and  I  lb.  of  bran 

Pasturage  and  bmn,  peas,  and  wheat 

Pasturage  and  green  peas,  and  oats 

Lot  2: 

Bam  feinting , 

Pasturage  and  bran,  peas,  and  wheat 

Pasturage  and  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  and  linseed  c^ke. 
I>o , 


Average        y,,.,^  of 
contl^Jtof     "t'ei;- 


Per  cent 
3.51 
3.06 
3.83 
4.00 

3.32 
3.33 
3.31 
4.07 


Yiehl  of 
fat  per 
week. 


Pmindi.    I    Pounds. 
1,308  ,  45.9 

1,355  54.7 


1,466 
1,896 


48.9 
62.0 
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''During  second  period  both  groups  shruuk  iu  their  milk  as  compared  with  the  first 
period     Dry  weather,  consequently  poor  pasture,  was  the  cause. 

"During  the*  week  when  both  groups  received  practically  the  same  feed,  group  2 
produced  158  lbs.  more  milk  than  group  1.  During  the  first  period  of  tlie  experi- 
ment, when  group  2  received  meal  in  addition  to  pasture  and  group  1  hail  only 
pasture,  group  2  gave  541  lbs.  more  milk  than  group  1.  This  383  Hts.  is  prolmblj 
the  extra  milk  produced  from  the  meal  fed.  The  extra  meal  fed  these  cows  for  a 
week  would  cost  about  $2.25,  or  the  extra  milk  wa^  made  at  a  cost  of  about  58ict8. 
per  100  lbs." 

Effect  on  the  per  cent  of  fat  when  cows  are  fed  slop,  H.  H. 
Dean  {Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  150^  151).— A, 
study  of  the  effect  of  mixing  the  grain  with  water,  using  6  cows,  5  of 
which  had  been  iu  milk  7  months  or  more.  Previous  to  the  trial  the 
grain  (not  stated)  was  fed  dry.  The  first  week  (Nov.  12-19)  the  slop 
was  made  of  bran  and  cold  water;  the  second  week  of  bran,  wheats 
and  cold  water;  and  the  third  week  of  bran,  wheat,  and  scalding  water, 
feeding  while  warm.  During  the  whole  time  about  6  lbs.  of  hay  and 
40  to  50  lbs.  of  silage  per  day  was  fed  in  addition.  The  results  of  com- 
posite tests  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  are  given. 

"  If  we  take  the  6  cows  as  a  group,  their  milk  tested  an  average  of  4.29  for  the 
week  previous  to  the  experiment,  4.15  the  first  week  after  receiving  slop,  4.33  the 
second  week,  and  4.46  the  last  or  third  week  during  which  they  were  'slopped.* 

"The  week  previous  to  the  experiment  these  6  cows  gave  829  lbs.  of  milk,  the  first 
week  after  they  shrank  to  755,  the  second  week  they  gave  63r»,  and  the  last  week  615 
Ihs.  of  milk.  We  would  naturally  expect  these  cows  to  shrink  in  their  flow  of  milk. 
.  .  .  They  shrank  more,  however,  after  slopping  commenced  than  before.  ... 

"This  experiment  would  indicate  that  *  slopping'  is  an  expensive  way  to  feed  cows, 
and  there  need  bo  little  wonder,  when  th«  physiology  of  a  cow  is  considered.  By 
feeding  wet  food  it  passes  more  or  less  directly  to  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs 
without  being  remastirated,  as  is  done  when  tho  food  is  given  dry.  More  experi- 
ments are  needed  to  settle  the  question." 

Oroiind  wheat  as  a  food  factor  for  milch  cows,  G.  A.  Zavitz 

{Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  123-lJ2o).— This  is  a 
comparison  of  wheat  with  an  eqaal  amount  of  a  grain  mixture  of  2 
parts  of  oats,  1  of  peas,  and  1  of  barley,  all  ground.  Four  grade 
cows  fresh  in  milk  were  divided  into  2  lots  and  fed  for  2  periods  of 
60  days  each — February  23  to  June  22.  Hay,  straw,  and  silage  were  feci 
with  the  gram.  In  the  first  period  lot  1  was  fed  the  mixed  grain  and 
lot  2  the  wheat,  and  in  the  second  period  tho  lots  were  reversed. 

No  analyses  are  given  of  the  milk,  but  the  total  yields  are  given  as 
follows: 

Pounds  of  milk. 

Grou  p    I. — First  60  days  mixed-meal  ration 3, 555^ 

Group  II. — Second  60  days  mixed-meal  ration 2,865^ 

Group  II.— First  60  days  ground  -wheat  ration 2, 890J 

Group    I. — Second  60  days  ground- wheat  ration 2, 892 

''This seems  to  indicate  that  the  mixed-meal  ration  kept  up  the  flow  of  milk  bet- 
ter than  the  ration  of  ground  wheat." 

The  oats  were  valued  at  24.5  cts.,  peas  at  57  cts.,  barley  at  38  cts., 
and  wheat  at  60  cts.  per  bushel,  and  hay  at  $6,  straw  at  $2,  and  silage 
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at  tl.75  per  ton.  At  these  rates  the  average  cost  of  food  per  100  lbs. 
of  milk  was  46  cts.  while  on  mixed  grain  and  57  cts.  while  on  ground 
wheat. 

Experiments  in  feeding  wheat  to  milch  cows,  H.H.Dean  (Onta- 
rio Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl,  Farm  Rpt  lS93j  pp.  151^  152). — Two  trials  are 
reported  in  feeding  8  lbs.  of  ground  wheat,  6  lbs.  of  hay,  and  50  lbs.  of 
silage  to  milch  cows.  Witb  ground  wheat  at  $20  a  ton  there  was  a  fair 
profit.  Substituting  4  lbs  of  wheat  bran,  at  $12  per  ton,  for  4  lbs.  of 
the  ground  wheat ''  gave  more  profit  than  wheat  alone.'' 

"We  would  recommend  dairymeu  to  try  a  ration  of  wheat  and  bran  or  wheat  and 
oats  during  the  winter,  and  if  it'  is  fed  to  the  right  kind  of  cows  and  the  product 
handled  properly  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  pay  better  than  selling  wheat  at 
present  prices." 

A  precocious  milker,  H.  H.  Dean  [Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl. 
Farm  Rpt.  1893,  p.  138).— The  udder  of  a  heifer  16  months  old  had  so 
developed  that  she  was  milked.  The  quantity  of  milk  was  at  first 
small,  but  increased  slightly. 

"  In  appearance  it  was  very  watery  at  first  but  kept  improving.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  is  the  fat  content  of  this  milk-like  secretion.  The  first  time  she  was 
tested — on  the  7th  of  July— the  per  cent  of  fat  was  0.4  per  cent.  On  July  8th  she 
tested  1.2  per  cent,  showing  a  marked  increase  in  this  short  time.  July  12  she 
again  tested  1.2  per  cent." 

"At  the  time  when  we  commenced  milking  her  she  had  not  been 
bred,  but  in  a  day  or  so  after  she  was  mated.''  By  November  10  the 
yield  had  decreased  to  about  a  pint  a.  day,  but  the  fat  had  increased 
to  3.8  per  cent.  "  So  far  it  has  not  apparently  affected  her  health 
or  growth.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  see  the  effect  on  the  milking 
ability." 

It  is  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of  another  cow  the  milk  from  a  quar- 
ter of  the  udder  that  had  been  injured  contained  only  0.5  per  cent  of 
fat,  while  that  from  the  other  three  quarters  contained  3.4  per  cent. 

Feeding  experiments  with  sheep,  C.  D.  Woods  and  G.  S.  Phelps 
(Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  28-42). — ^The  object  was  to  com- 
pare the  effect  of  a  wide  and  a  narrow  ration  on  the  production  of  fat 
and  lean  meat.  Twelve  grade  Shropshire  wethers,  averaging  about  72 
lbs.,  were  divided  into  2  lots.  One  was  selected  from  each  lot  and 
slaughtered  and  the  carcass  analyzed.  The  others  were  sheared  and 
fed  from  December  29  to  March  29,  84  days,  as  follows:  Lot  1,  hay, 
turnips,  and  corn  meal,  the  ration  having  an  average  nutritive  ratio  of 
1:8.2;  and  lot  2,  hay,  linseed  meal,  pea  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  corn 
meal,  the  nutritive  ratio  being  1 : 4.1.  The  sheep  were  fed  in  separate 
pens,  and  all  food  left  uneaten  was  weighed  back.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  experiment  the  sheep  were  all  sheared,  slaughtered,  and  ana- 
lyzed. The  data  for  the  experiment,  including  amounts  and  composi- 
tion of  food  eaten,  individual  gains  in  weight,  analyses  of  carcasses, 
and  weight  of  parts,  are  tabulated.  A  summary  of  the  gains  and  food 
eaten  follows: 
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Av$ragei  of  digewtihU  nutrients  eaten  and  gain  in  live  and  dressed  weights  per  animaJ, 


All  averages  per  aolmal. 


Whole  period  of  84  clays : 

Wide  ration 

Narrow  ration 

To  produce  again  of  1  lb.  live  weight: 

Wide  ration 

Narrow  ration 

To  produce  a  gain  of  1  lb.  dressed  weight: 

Wide  ration 

Narrow  ration 


Digestible  nutrients  in  food  actu- 
ally eaten. 


Increase. 


Total 

organic    Protein, 
matter. 


Fat. 


Poundt,  Pounds. 
160.90  ,  18.90 
159. 50         32. 70 


Live 

Car-       wi-icht  T>„,ft^,.^ 

bohy       incfud  ^I'l^ 

draU>s          in<r  ^eigiii. 


inu 
fleece. 


Poundu    Pound*.   Pounds, 
7.60  I     134.40  23.0  | 

5.00       121.80  26.5  ; 


6.99 
0.02 


11.74 
10.23 


0.82 
1.23  i 


1.38  , 
2.10  I 


0.33 
0  19 


0.55 
0.32 


5.84 
4.60 


9.81 
7.81 


1.0  I 
1.0  I 


1.7 
1.7 


Pound* 
J  J.  7 
15.6 


0  6 
0.6 


1.0 
l.U 


The  analyses  of  the  flesh  freed  from  boues  are  given  below: 

Percentage  composition  of  flesh  (edible  portion)  of  sheep. 


Calculated  on  water-    |  Calculated  to  water  content  of 
free  basis.  flesh. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Fat. 


Aeh.     Water. 


At  beginning  of  experiment:  <  Per  ct.    Per  et.    Per  ct. 

SlieepNo.l 44.50       52.90  |      2.60 

SheepNo.2 38.27       59.40  ■      2.33 


Average  I  and  2. 


Wide  ration: 
Sheep  No.  3. 
8he€'pNo.4.. 
Sheep  No.  5. 
Sheep  No.  6. . 
Sheep  No.  7. 


Average  3-7. 

Narrow  ration : 

Sheep  No.  8 

Sheep  No.  9 1  .. 
Sheep  No.  10... 
Sheep  No.  11... 
Sheep  No.  12... 


41.39  I    56.15 


38.20 
.«.97 
36.22  , 
32.15  I 
32.03 


59.66 
62.06 
61.79 
66.12 
66.26 


2.46 


t    Pro 
tein. 


Fat. 


Perct, 
59.95 
56.77 


Per  ct.  Per  et. 
17.  83  .  21.  18 
16.54  ,    25.68 


58. 36   17. 19  '  23.  43 


Ash. 


Per  ct. 

\   04 
1.01 

1  02 


2.14 
1.97  ' 
1.99 
1.73 
1.71 


58.13 
58.07 
58.24 
57  23  ' 
55.07 


16.00 
15.07 
15.13 
13.75 
14. 39 


Average  8, 10-12  (4). 


34.91       63.18  ,      1.91       57.35       14.87 


34.31 
53.84  I 
38.63  ' 
38.54  I 
34.66  ' 


63.89 
43.33 
59.29 
59.38 
63.55 


36.54   61.52 


1.80  I 
2.83 
2.08 
2.08 
1  80 


1.94 


56.35 
68.27 
59.63  • 
61. 18  , 
58  21 


14.96 
17.08 
15.59 
14.96 
14.50 


58.84   15.00 


24.97 
26  03 
25.81 

28  28 

29  77 


U.90 
U  83 
0  82 
0  74 
0.77 


26.97 


27.91 
13. 70 
23.94  I 
23.05 
26.55 


0.81 


0.78 
0.89 
0  H4 
0.81 
0  74 


25.37 


0  79 


■  Omitted  from  averages. 

From  the  above  data  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  total  amounts  of 
food  nutrients  in  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep  killed  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  experiment. 

*'In  the  dry  matter  of  flesh  there  was  in  each  group  an  increase  in  the  fat  and  a 
correftponding  decrease  in  protein  and  ash.  These  differences  were  greater  in  the 
wide  ration  group. 

•'The  chief  differences  in  composition  between  the  different  groups^  when  calcu- 
lated to  fresh  substance  of  flesh,  arc  still  due  to  the  fat.  One  of  the  facts  brought 
out  very  early  in  our  study  of  the  composition  of  animal  foods  was,  that  water  and 
fat  to  a  very  great  exteut  replace  each  other.  This  is  strikiugly  shown  in  the  coia- 
positiou  of  the  flesh  of  the  animals  of  the  wide  and  narrow  rations.  The  protein  is 
nearly  the  same  in  each,  while  the  flesh  of  the  narrow -ration  animals  contains  1 .5 
lbs.  per  100  more  water  and  1.6  lbs.  per  100  less  fat  tUan  that  of  the  wide-ratiou 
group.' 

The  work  is  being  continued.  ^  t 
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Fattening  lambs  for  the  British  market,  G.  A.  Zayitz  {Ontario 
Agl  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm  RpL  1893,  pp.  126-129).— From  a  lot  of  369 
lambs  98  were  chosen  for  fattening  and  shipping  to  England.  The  trial 
commenced  the  middle  of  September  and  the  lambs  were  sold  in  Liver- 
pool May  22.  During  the  fall  the  lambs  were  fed  on  rape,  and  later 
upon  mixed  grain  composed  of  oats,  peas,  wheat,  and  bran  unground, 
together  with  hay,  sliced  turnips,  and  silage.  The  lambs  were  sheared 
October  11.  The  financial  result,  allowing  for  tlie  cost  of  attendance, 
the  expense  of  shipment  to  England  and  sale,  the  value  of  the  wool 
and  of  the  manure,  shows  a  total  profit  of  $377.10,  or  33.85  per  head. 

The  college  has  now  shipped  lambs  to  England  for  3  seasoiis.  The 
cost  for  shipment  and  sale  per  pound  ot  live  weight  has  been  3.43,  2.73, 
and  2.15  cts.,  respectively,  and  the  price  received  in  England  per  pound 
of  live  weight,  less  the  cost  of  transportation,  has  been  5.30,  5.91,  and 
5.95  cts.,  respectively 

Experiment  in  feeding  lambs  on  different  rations,  G.  A.  Zavitz 
{Ontario  Agl  CoL  and  Ejcptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  125^  126).— This  is  a 
comparison  of  corn  silage  and  roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  oats  and 
wheat  on  the  other.  Four  lots  of  24  lambs  each  were  fed  for  this  pur- 
pose from  December  29  to  April  28, 120  days.  The  first  2  lots  received 
mixed  grain  and  hay^  to  which  roots  were  added  for  lot  1  and  silage 
for  lot  2.  The  other  2  lots  received  hay  and  roots,  with  whole  oats  for 
lot  3  and  wheat  for  lot  4.  The  largest  gains  were  made  by  lot  4  (wheat) 
and  lot  1  (roots).  The  other  2  lots  made  practically  the  same  gain. 
At  the  prices  charged  the  rations  of  these  2  lots  were  the  most  expen- 
sive, so  that  the  cheapest  gain  was  made  by  lot  2  on  mixed  grain,  hay, 
and  silage. 

Feeding  of -swine,  J.  W.  Eobertson  {Canada  Fxptl.  Farms  Rpt. 
1893,  pp.  71-76). — The  results  of  3  tests  of  pigs  of  dift'erent  breeds  or 
breeding  are  tabulated.  In  the  first  experiment  the  12  pigs  were  fed 
for  12  weeks  fp;zen  or  frosti^d  wheat  ground  and  soaked  in  water  for 
about  18  hours.  J^o  conclusions  are  given  as  to  the  results  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  but  only  the  results  for  the  food  fed  in  each  trial.  "  On 
the  average  5.20  lbs.  of  frosted  wheat  were  consumed  per  pound  of 
increase  in  live  weight." 

In  the  second  trial  the  21  pigs  were  fed  for  12  weeks  on  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  (by  weight)  of  barley  and  frosted  wheat,  both  ground  and 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  about  30  hours.  After  the  first  week  a  quan. 
tity  of  pulped  carrots,  equal  to  about  one  fifth  of  the  grain  consumed, 
was  given.  "  On  the  average  4.45  lbs.  of  barley  and  frosted  wheat, 
both  ground  and  soaked,  and  0.85  lb.  of  pulped  carrots  were  consumed 
per  pound  of  increase  in  live  weight." 

In  the  tliird  experiment  3G  pigs  were  fed  for  12  to  15  weeks  on  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  (by  measure)  of  ground  barley,  frosted  wheat,  and 
bran,  all  soaked  in  cold  water  for  8  to  18  hours.  "  On  the  average  3.83 
lbs.  of  the  mixture  of  barley,  rye,  frosted  wheat,  all  soaked,  and  wheat 
bran  were  consumed  per  pound  of  increase  in  live  wejg^t.^"^  vniJiJviC 
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Feeding  barley  to  swine,  S.  A.  Bedford  (Canada  ExptL  Farms 
Rpt.  1893,  pp.  254,  255). — Two  grade  Berkshire  pigs  weighing  together 
117  lbs.  were  fed  for  4  months  in  winter  chopped  barley  mixed  with 
water,  ad  libitum.  They  were  bought  at  5  cts.  per  pound  and  sold  at 
the  same  rate.  "It  took  an  average  of  4  lbs.  11  oz.  of  barley  during 
the  4  months  to  make  1  lb.  of  pork.  The  average  return  per  bushel  of 
barley  fed  was  50  cts.  .  .  .  Farmers  at  that  time  were  selling  the 
same  grade  of  barley  on  the  maket  at  an  average  of  25  ct^.  per  bushel." 

Relative  food  value  of  com  and  wheat  for  hogs  {Agl.  Student, 
1  (1894),  No,  1.  pp.  8, 9). — This  experiment  was  made  by  the  department 
of  agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Nine  high-grade  Poland- 
China  pigs,  averaging  135  lbs.  each,  were  divided  into  3  lots  after  a 
preliminary  feeding,  and  fed  from  February  3  to  April  23  as  follows: 
Lot  1,  wheat ;  lot  2,  corn ;  lot  3,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn 
and  oats.  The  grain  was  fed  whole  and  dry.  The  corn  appeared  to  be 
better  digested  than  the  wheat,  judging  from  the  dung.  Nearly  the 
same  amounts  of  grain  were  eaten  by  all  3  lots.  The  gain  made  by  the 
lot  on  corn  was  slightly  below  that  of  the  other  lots. 

"  A  bushel  of  wheat  made  13.7  lbs.  of  pork,  while  a  bushel  of  corn  made  12.3 
lbs.  .  .  .  The  hogs  sold  for  $5.15  per  hundredweight.  Putting  aside  the  question 
of  labor,  a  bushel  of  wheat  brought  us  70.5  cts.  and  a  bushel  of  corn  63.3  cts.  Witli 
wheat  at  55  cts.  per  bushel  the  cost  of  food  for  100  lbs.  of  increase  was  $4.01,  while 
with  corn  at  35  cts.  per  bushel  the  cost  of  the  food  for  100  lbs.  of  increase  was  $2.83." 

Feeding  frozen  'wheat  to  swine,  S.  A.  Bedford  (Canada  ErptL 
Farms  Rpt.  1893,  p.  254), — Two  grade  Berkshire  pigs  weighing  about  90 
lbs.  each  were  fed  for  4  months  during  very  cold  weather  all  the  chopped, 
badly  frozen  wheat  they  would  eat,  mixed  with  <!old  water  but  not 
soaked.  They  were  bought  at  5  cts.  per  pound  and  sold  at  the  same 
iuic(».  **  It  took  on  an  average  (5  lbs.  1  oz.  of  wheat  during  the  4 
months  to  make  1  lb.  of  pork.  The  average  return  per  bushel  of 
wheat  consumed  was  49  cts." 

Report  of  the  poultry  manager,  A.  G.  Gilbert  (Canada  ExptL 
Farmtt  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  194-212,  figs.  8).— The  results  are  given  of  a  study 
on  egg  and  feather  eating;  a  plan  for  a  poultry  house;  popular  direc- 
tions for  caring  for  poultry,  feeding,  etc.;  descriptions  of  a  number  of 
different  breeds,  with  the  average  weight  of  the  Separate  eggs;  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  different  breeds  during  the  winter  months;  the 
gain  in  weight  by  the  chickens  from  these  breeds;  and  remarks  on 
poultry  diseases. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  regard  to  egg  and  feather  eating  were 
as  follows: 

'*  (1)  It  is  imperative  that  the  layers  be  kept  in  constant  activity. 
"(2)  They  must  have  plenty  of  room  to  scratch  in. 

*'(3)  Thepnllets  are  better  separated  (when  jwssible)  from  the  older  fowls. 
"(4)  Plenty  of  green  stnff  shonld  be  fed  in  the  shape  of  clover  hay,  cabbage, 
mangels,  turnips,  etc. 

*'  (5)  Green  bones,  cut  up  and  fed  regularly,  arc  the  best  preventiv^. 
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*'  (6)  The  laying  stock  sboalcl  have  acceaa  to  hmm^  shed,  or  9table  to  scratch  in 
whenever  circumstances  permit. 

*'(7)  The  nest  boxes  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  be  dark  and  not  too  easy 
to  get  to. 

"(8)  The  more  limited  the  quarters  the  greater  the  necessity  of  exercise. 

"(9)  The  more  natural  the  conditions  under  which  the  layers  are  kept  during  the 
close  season  the  better  for  them,  the  more  profitable  the  result. 

"[In  regard  to  the  production  of  eggsj  the  experience  of  last  and  previous  winters 
confirms  what  has  been  written  in  previous  reports,  viz: 

"(1)  Pullets  should  be  hatched  out  as  early  as  possible. 

"  (2)  The  laying  stock  should  be  young,  and  birds  of  the  same  age  should  be  in  the 
one  pen. 

"  (3)  A  warm  or  comfortable  house  is  more  economical  in  the  long  run  than  a  cold  one. 

"  (4)  What  will  go  into  eggs  in  the  pullets  will  make  the  hens  of  ihe  heavy 
breeds  too  fat  to  lay. 

'^(5)  The  laying  stock  require  ample  room." 

The  breeds  which  did  the  best  during  the  cold  season  were  the 
Plymouth  Eocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Andulusians,  Red  Caps,  and  White 
Leghorns. 

'*  [For  growing  chicks]  a  splendid  mash  was  found  to  be  shorts,  com  meal,  bran, 
bone  meal,  and  bread  and  table  scraps  from  the  houses  of  the  farm,  the  whole  being 
mixed  up  with  boiling  milk  or  water.  Where  milk  is  in  abundant  supply  it  will  be 
found  one  of  the  best  foods  for  the  growing  chicks  or  the  laying  hens. 

"The  most  rapid  growth  was  made  by  a  White  Plymouth  Rock  which,  hatched  on 
May  20,  weighed  on  October  21  following  6  lbs.,  representing  a  development  of  19  oz. 
per  month.  This  gain  may  not  represent  that  made  in  the  first  month  after  hatching, 
but  it  was  subsequently  made  up. 

''The  next  best  growth  was  made  by  a  cross  of  the  Langshan — Black  Minorca 
breeds^  the  Langshan  male  being  used.  This  cockerel  was  hatched  on  May  11 
and  weighed  on  October  21  5  lbs.  15  oz.  The  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  came  next, 
closely  followed  by  the  Wyandottes,  both  White  and  Silver-Laced.  In  some  cases 
the  weights  were  the  same. 

"The  White  and  Silver- Laced  Wyandottes  made  about  the  same  progress.  Both 
represent  a  development  of  1  lb.  per  month,  taking  the  heaviest  weights." 

Egg  fertiUty  (Agl  Student,  1  (1894),  No.  l,pp.  6,  7).—0\\  theftirm  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  40  Leghorn  hens,  which  had  previously  been 
kept  without  males,  were  placed  in  pens  with  3  male  birds  February 
18,  and  the  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  observed  for  9  days  after  mating. 
This  increased  regularly  from  0  on  the  day  of  mating  to  95  per  cent.OB 
the  eighth  day  after  mating.  July  1  the  males  were  removed  from  the 
pens.  '*  The  fertility  of  the  eggs  was  apparently  not  materially  affected 
until  the  twelfth  day  after  removiiig  the  roosters.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
the  eggs  were  only  saved  15  days,  and  hence  it  is  not  shown  how  long 
hens  must  be  removed  from  the  male  before  all  the  eggs  become 
infertile." 

Some  chemical  conBiderationB  [in  regard  to  feeding],  J  H.  Siiepard  (S<mih 
Dakota  Sta,  Jiul,  40,  pp.  16-25).— An  explanation  of  the  scientific  principles  of  feed- 
ing, tables  of  composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs  and  feeding  standards, 
and  directions  for  compounding  rations. 

On  the  nutritive  value  of  Qraham  bread,  Bardet  {Pharm  Ztg.,  S9,  p,  f>53;  aba, 
in  Chm,  Centbl,  1894j  If,  No.  13,  p.  693).— Regards  it  as  a  suitable  substitute  for 
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meat.    Properly  prepared  it  contains  40  per  cent  of  gluten,  as  compared  with  25 
per  cent  in  rye  bread. 

Hygienic  studies  on  flour  and  bread,  V.  Contribution  to  the  physical  nature 
of  bread,  K.  B.  Lkhmann  {Arch.  Hyg.,  21,  No.  3,  pp.  Slo-346). 

Hygienic  studies  on  flour  and  bread,  VI.  Concerning  a  bread  made  directly 
from  cereal  grains  without  grinding,  K.  B.  Lehmann  {Arch.  Hyg.j  21y  Xo.  5,  pp. 
247-267). 

Hygienic  studies  on  flour  and  bread,  VII,  A.  Wolffin  {Arch.  Byg.j  21,  Xo.  .t, 
pp.  268-S07). — Treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  fermentation  of  the  dough,  of  which 
he  recognizes  3. 

Resorption  of  fat,  O.  Frank  {Du  Bois  JReymond's  Arch.  Anat.  und  Phytiol.,  1894, 
Xo.  S  and  4,  pp.  297-308). 

Feeding  value  of  stock  foods,  T.  F.  Hunt  {Ontario  Agl.  Col,  and  Exptl.  Farm 
lipt.  1893,  pp.  271-279).— X  popular  article. 

Qrape  leaves  as  food^jfor  beaats,  A.  Cadoret  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit,  11  {1894),  Xo, 
42,  pp.  4J6,  437), 

The  use  of  molasses  as  a  feed  stuff  {FUhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  43  {1894),  Xo.  19,  pp. 
605-608).— A  popular  article. 

Hay  from  oat  and  barley  fodder  vs.  native  hay,  A.  MacKay  {Canada  Erpil, 
Farms  Bpt.  1893,  p.  307). — Atrial  with  2  heifers  "serves  to  show  that  a  mixed  crop 
made  into  hay  gives  as  good  results  ...   as  the  best  native  hay.'' 

Poisonous  fodder  plants,  J.  R.  Jackson  {Jour,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  13  {1894),  Xo.  9, 
p.  897). 

Dairy  stock,  H.  H.  Dkan  {Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  p.  135).^ 
A  record  for  the  year  of  the  individual  cows  of  the  college  herd,  including  the  range 
and  average  fat  content  of  the  milk,  and  yield  of  butter.  The  butter  yield  ranged 
from  6-L9  lbs.  to  376.4  lbs.,  the  latter  being  from  a  cow  milked  252  days  and  giving 
6,569  lbs.  of  milk,  with  a  fat  content  ranging  fironi  4.22  to  6.4  per  cent. 

On  the  improvement  of  dairy  animals,  6.^  Bshm  {Xord.  Jdejeri  Tidn.,  9  {1894), 
pp.  354,  355,  366,  367). 

Evolution  of  the  British  breeds  of  cattle,  T.  McK.  Hughes  {Jour.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc. 
England,  aer.  3,  5  {1894),  Xo.  19,  pp.  561-563). 

Influence  of  Dexter  cattle  on  other  breeds,  W.  J.  Malden  {Jour.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc. 
England,  aer.  3,  5  {1894),  Xo.  19,  pp.  531-540,  figa.  6), 

The  Jutland  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  8.  P.  Petersen  {Mdlkeritid.,  7  {1894),  pp.  449- 
460). 

Slaughter  experiments  at  the  Berlin  Fat  Stock  Show  in  1894,  C.  Lrbmanx 
{Dent,  landw.  Prease,  21  {1894),  Xo.  78,  pp.  743,  744,  figa.  7;  Xo.  79,  pp.  751,  752). 

Egellestrom's  cattle  measuring  band  and  its  application  {Tidskr.  Landtmdn, 
15  {1894),  pp.  724-729). 

The  sunflower  as  food  for  cattle,  J.  W.  Robertson  {Canada  Exptl.  Farma  Bpt. 
1893,  pp.  76-84). — Notes  on  the  use  of  the  heads  of  sunflowers  in  silag«.  and  on  the 
cultivation  of  sunflowers. 

A  food  for  increasing  the  3rield  of  milk,  T.  Klutentr1^:t^.r  {Engliah  Paiint; 
Jour.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind.,  IS  {1894),  Xo.  9,  p.  898). — The  patent  covers  the  process  of 
manufacturing  a  food  which  it  is  claimed  increases  the  production  of  milk.  The  food 
is  made  by  mixing  80  parts  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  2|  of  albumen,  2^  of  yolk,  and 
15  of  powdered  sugar.  The  mixture  is  then  ground.  A  daily  dose  of  75  gm.  of  this 
food  is  said  to  increase  the  production  of  milk  by  2  liters. 

The  relative  value  of  skim  milk  and  whole  milk  for  calves,  M.  Petersen 
{Braunachw.  landw.  Ztg.,  02  {1894),  Xo.  41,  pp.  174,  i75) .~A  popular  article  giving 
weights  of  calves  differently  fed. 

"Wlieat  fed  to  hogs,  G.  E.  Scott  {Rural  Xew  Torker,  53  {1894),  Xo.  2334,  p,  664),— 
Recapitulation  of  experiments  showing  that  wheat  at  50  cts.  per  bushel  is  economical 
feed. 

Feeding  lambs  on  rape,  C.  A.  Zavitz  ( Ontario  Agl.  Col,  and  Exptl.  Farm  Bpt. 
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1893 fp,  125). — Sixty  lambs  were  pastured  upon  an  acre  of  rape  for  23  days,  Sept<*m- 
ber  18  to  October  11.  At,  the  end  of  this  time  they  had  eaten  the  crop  and  were 
changed  to  another  portion  of  the  field. 

Feeding  lambs  and  pigs,  I.  P.  Roberts  and  G.  C.  Watson  (A^ir  York  Cornell  Sta, 
Rpt.  1892,  pp.  S5S-S56,  figs.  J?).— A  reprint  of  BuUetiu  47  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p. 
572). 

VETERINAET  SCIENCE. 

Parasitism,  C.  W.  Stiles  {Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Washington^  3  {1894),  No, 
l,pp.  1-9), — A  general  (Hscussioii  of  parasitism  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  behninthologist.  The  author  makes  the  following  divisions:  A, 
based  upon  symbiosis  and  food — (1)  rautualists;  (2)  commensalists;  (3) 
true  parasites;  (4)  pseudo- parasites;  and  (5)  spurious  parasites.  B, 
based  upon  position — (1)  ectoparasites;  (2)  eiid9parasites.  C,  based 
upon  the  animals  and  plants — (1)  phytoparasites,  (a)  in  or  upon  animals, 
(b)  in  or  upon  plants;  (2)  zooparasites,  («)  in  or.  upon  animals,  (b)  in  or 
upon  plants.  D,  based  upon  time — (1)  temporary  parasites;  and  (2) 
stationary  parasites,  including  (a)  periodical  parasites  and  (b)  perma- 
nent parasites.  E,  based  upon  adaptation  or  necessity — (1)  facultative 
parasites;  (2)  obligatory  parasites.  F,  based  upon  the  number  of 
hosts — (1)  numoxenous  parasites;  (2)  heteroxenous  parasites.  ^Connect- 
ing  links  exist  between  various  divisions. — c.  w.  stiles. 

A  new  human  parasite,  It.  Moniez  (Rev.  Biol.  d.  Xord  France^  6 
(1894),  No.  11^  pp.  419-134). — Description,  life  history,  and  anat(miy  of 
TydeuH  molestus,  a  new  species  of  acarid  which  attacks  man  in  Belgium. 
During  1888  this  mite  became  extremely  abundant  in  the  gardens  of  a 
large  property  situated  not  far  from  Ath,  in  Belgium,  where  it  had 
been  noticed  in  smaller  numbers  for  25  years.  It  is  suspected  that  it 
wa«  introduced  with  guano  from  Peru.  In  passing  through  the  gar- 
dens and  brushing  against  tlie  vegetation  one  becomes  covered  with 
the  mites,  which  produce  an  irritaticm  similar  to  that  of  the  larval 
Trombidiums,  commonly  called  jiggers  or  red  bugs.  The  mite  also 
fixes  itself  upon  domestic  animals,  ])articularly  in  the  joints,  around 
the  eye,  and  in  the  anus.  Young  ducks  especially  suffer  from  this  para- 
site and  are  even  killed  by  its  attacks.  As  a  remedial  measure  it  was 
proposed  to  plow  up  the  sod  of  the  garden  several  times  during  the 
summer,  and  sprinkle  the  soil  heavily  Avith  manure  water  and  lime- 
water,  uprooting  at  the  same  time  all  shrubs  and  plants  with  hairy 
leaves.  The  author  dul  not  learn  whether  this  treatment  produced 
satisfactory  results  or  not. — L.  o.  Howard. 

Occurrence  of  Distoma  westermanni  in  the  United  States, 
II.  B.  Ward  (CenthL  Bakt.  und  Par.,  15  (WM),  pp.  302-361;  Vet. 
Mag.y  189 f). —  DiHtoma  icestennanm  is  a  fluke  found  in  man  (China  and 
Japan),  cats,  dogs,  and  tigers.  Ward  has  recently  found  it  m  a  cat 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The  specific  diagnosis,  geographical  dis- 
tribution, synonymy,  and  full  bibliography  of  this  tiuke  is  given  by 
Stiles.'— c.  w.  STILES. 

'Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bui.  24,  18iM,  tigs.  3;  Vet.  Jour.,  181)4,  np>  107-llG. 
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Notes  on  parasites,  C  W.  Stiles  and  A.  Hassall  ( Vet.  Mag.^  1894^ 
pp.  413-433^  ph.  4). — A  new  species  of  fluke. — Description  of  Bistoma 
{Dicrocmitim)  complexum  found  in  cats  in  the  United  States,  with  bibli 
ogiaphies  and  diagnoses  of  allied  forms.  This  parasite,  closely  related 
to  J),  alhidum^  has  been  found  in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  causesa  slight  inflammation  in  gall  ducts.  The  other 
s])ecies  described  and  figured  are  />.  trnncatumj  found  in  cats,  dogs,  and 
seals;  Halichcerus  fcetidus  aud  Oulo  horealis  (Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  France);  i>.  albiduniy  found  m  cats  (Germany  and  France);  D. 
viverrini  in  Felis  viverrina  (France);  I),  tenuicollein  Phoca  harhata;  D. 
conjunvtum  in  the  American  fox  (Cants  fulvus)  and  in  man  (India);  i>. 
hnueolatum^  of  sheep,  cattle,  man,  etc.  (cosmopolitan);  D.  longissimnm 
of  Ardea  stelUiris  (Turkestan);  i).  (f)  longiHsimnm  corvinum  in  crows  of 
this  country.  The  authors  doubt  whether  i>.  conjunctum  of  the  Amer- 
ican fox  is  identical  with  J),  conjunctum  recorded  for  man  in  India.  An 
analytical  key  to  species  is  given. 

A  case  of  Echinococcus  in  a  camel. — Thus  far  this  hydatid  has  been 
recorded  in  this  country  a  number  of  times  for  man,  123  times  for  hogs 
(Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Nebraska,  and  Louisiana),  and  once 
(adult  stage)  for  dogs  (District  of  Columbia).  Osier  found  it  in  2.9  per 
cent  of  the  (1,037)  hogs  examined  in  Montreal.  The  new  case  was  that 
of  a  tuberculous  camel  belonging  to  a  traveling  circus.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  mention  is  made  of  an  interesting  anomaly  in  Moniezia 
planissima^  i.  e.y  abnormal  (dorsal)  position  of  genital  pore  of  this  tape- 
worm of  cattle.— c.  w.  stiles. 

A  prelixninary  catalogne  of  the  parasites,  C.  W.  Stiles  and  A. 
IlASSALL.  ( Vet.  Mag.,  1894,  pp.  245-^53,  .V.5i-c?5^).— Contains  lists  of 
specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this 
DeparUuent,  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Museum,  the  Biological  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  C.  W.  Stiles  and  of  A. 
Hassall.  These  are  arranged  zoologically,  giving  parasite,  host,  locality, 
collector,  and  collection  in  which  8i)ecimen  is  deposited.  Many  of  the 
specimens  are  type-specimens  of  Eudolphi,  Cobbold,  Braun,  Stiles,  and 
Hassall,  and  will  be  deposited  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. — c.  w. 
stiles. 

On  the  preservation  of  types  of  parasites,  C.  W.  Stiles  ( Centbl. 
Bakt.  und  Par.,  15  (1894),  pp.  477-4S0}.^The  author  urges  that  all 
tyi)e-8pecmiens  of  parasites  shall  be  deposited  in  the  national  museum 
of  the  country  m  which  the  type-specimen  is  taken. — c.  w.  stiles. 

Notes  on  animal  parasites,  M.  Francis  (Texa^  Sta,  BuL  30,  pp. 
450-452). — A  list  of  45  animal  parasites  found  by  the  author  in  Texas. 
[The  form  described  as  Bistomum  (sp.l)  from  the  opossum  is  evidently 
Rhopaloporns  coronatus.\ — ii.  W.  STiLES. 

Actinomycosis,  M.  Francis  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  30, pp.  448,  449). — 

rief  notes  on  the  dose  of  iodid  of  potassium  employed  and  on  eacli 
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of  the  5  cases  treated,  4  of  which  apparently  recovered  as  the  result  of 
the  treatment.  In  1  case  the  treatment  was  believed  to  have  caused 
abortion.    • 

Actinomycosis  and  the  iodid  treatment,  W.  B.  Niles  (lotca  8ta. 
Bui  4?o,  pp,  44-47). — A  brief  popular  article  on  the  nature  and  cure  of 
actinomycosis,  with  a  brief  statement  of  favorable  results  obtained  m 
the  treatment  ol  1  case  at  the  station. 

Experiments  on  glanders,  M,  Francis  ( Texas  8ta.  BuL  30,  pp.  439- 
445y  dym,  1). — A  record  of  the  temperatures  of  20  animals  injected  with 
mallein,  and  brief  notes  on  the  cases  inoculated. 

"The  experiuMsnts  Beem  to  sliow  that  iu  the  mallciu  we  have  found  a  convenient, 
safe,  and  reliable  diagnostic  agent  for  glanders;  that  the  more  occult  the  diseiuje 
the  more  positive  the  temperature  reaction.  It  also  seems  that  the  size,  form,  and 
character  of  the  Inmp  produced  at  the  point  of  injection  is  of  great  value." 

Louping-ill  in  sheep,  J.  M.  Mo  Fad  ye  an  {Jour.  Eoy.  AgJ.  Soc. 
England^  s(^.  3,  5  (1894),  No.  19,  pp.  547-660). — Post  mortem  examina- 
tions were  made  of  15  sheep  attacked  with  this  disease  in  the  county 
of  Noithumberland,  England.  Nine  inoculation  experiments  were  also 
made.  In  the  case  of  2  diseased  cheep,  cultures  were  made  from  pus. 
Exx)eriments  with  these  cultures  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  these  2 
cases  a  specific  organism  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  designated  as 
loupmg  ill.  In  the  other  inoculation  experiments  the  results  were 
negative. 

The  author  states  that  the  term  louping  ill  includes  several  morbid 
conditions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal:  (1)  Pyaemic  spinal 
meningitis,  cadsed  by  pyogenic  bacteria;  (2)  gastritis  and  enteritis, 
from  indigestible  substances  (wool,  sand,  dried  grass)  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines;  and  (3)  disorders  of  brain  functions,  paralysis,  and  gen- 
eral weakness,  with  in  some  cases  excess  of  cerebro  spinal  fluid  in  the 
cranial  cavity,  but  without  gross  lesions  in  any  of  the  organs  of  the 
body.  Lambs  are  especially  subject  to  the  first  two  conditions  and 
sheep  to  the  last. 

A  resume  of  previous  investigations  on  this  disease  is  given. 

Sheep  scab  (Ann.  Rpt.  Vet.  Dept.  [Britinh]  Bd.  Agr.  1893,  London, 
1894, pp.  54,  55). — During  the  past  year  sheep  scab  was  more  widely' 
spread  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  of  the  5  preceding  years.  It 
existed  in  86  counties  as  compared  with  82  in  1892,  80  in  1891,  and 
75  in  1890.  Only  10  of  the  96  counties  in  Gieat  Britain  were  entirely 
free  from  the  disease  last  year.  The  number  of  outbreaks  in  Great 
Britain  last  year  was  2,603  as  compared  with  2,821  in  1892,  while  the 
number  of  slieep  attacked  wa.s  45,393  as  compared  with  53,214  in  the 
previous  year.  The  increased  prevalence  of  sheep  scab  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  due  entirely  to  Wales,  as  there  was  a  decrease  in  both  England 
and  Scotland.— c.  w.  stiles. 

Texas  fever  experiments,  M.  Francis  (Texm  Sta.  Bui.  30,  pp. 
453-456). — ^Oommou  cattle  ticks  (Bobphilus  hovis)  and  "Lone  Star'' 
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cattle  ticks  (Amhlyomma  unipunctata)  were  sent  to  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  where  the  former  were  placed  on  a  heifer  which  siibse- 
qnently  died.  The  ticks  of  the  latter  species  were  placed  on  2  younj;: 
calves;  the  t<3mperatures  of  these  calves  subsequently  never  exceeded 
1040. 

Tuberculosis  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Bid,  14^  pp,  35-47), — A  popular  arti- 
cle  on  the  occurrence,  cause,  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  together 
with  a  record  of  temperatures  of  5  animals  inocuhited  with  tuberculin. 
The  statement  is  made  that  there  is  very  little  tuberculosis  in  the  herds 
of  the  State,  but  that  the  number  of  cases  is  somewhat  on  the  increase 
each  year. 

The  animal  parasites  "which  we  obtain  through  our  food,  C.  W.  Stilrs  ( Pop. 
Eealth  Mag.,  1  (1894),  pp.  SS7-S42;  Nat.  Pop.  Monthly,  5  {1894),  pp.  165-169).— K 
popular  article  on  the  parasites  which  may  be  obtained  from  beef,  pork,  and  other 
foods  when  not  properly  cooked. — c.  w.  stiles. 

StrongyluBOStertagivs.  S.  convolutus,  C.W.  Stiles  (Ztschr.Fleisck-und  Milchhyg., 
5  {1894) f  pp.  151-153)  — Thii^  parasite  of  cattle  was  described  by  Ostertag  under  the 
name  Strongylm  convoluius;  as  the  specific  name  was  preoccupied,  Stiles  changed  the 
name  to  Slrongylas  oatertagi;  Stadelmanu  declared  this  change  absurd,  and  in  the 
above  paper  the  author  gives  his  reasons  for  the  change  of  name,  quoting  the  rules 
of  nomenclature.— c.  w.  stiles. 

A  case  of  actinomycosis  in  the  spine  of  a  cow,  J.  Wkttrrwik  {Nord.  Mejeri 
Tidn.,  9  {1894),  p.  428). 

Glanders  and  farcy  {State  Board  of  Health  of  Tennessee, pp.4). — This  pamphlet 
gives  the  text  of  the  State  law  relative  to  the  prevention  and  spread  of  commun- 
icable diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  board 
of  health  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  glanders  and  farcy. 

Hog  cholera  {State  Board  of  Health  of  Tennessee,  pp.  7). — This  pamphlet  gives  the 
sources  of  infection  as  (1)  pigs  from  infected  herds  or  farms;  (2)  contaminate 
streams;  (3)  the  conveyance  of  the  virus  in  the  feed,  implements,  or  on  the  feet  or  cloth- 
ing of  the  attendants;  (4)  insects  and  birds.  The  methods  of  cariug  for  the  herds, 
as  disinfecting  the  soil  and  premises  on  the  farms  where  hog  cholera  has  occurred, 
are  given. 

Production  of  pleuropneumonia  of  cattle  experimentally  by  means  of  cul- 
tures {Compt  Rend.,  119  {1894),  No.  S,  pp.  143-146). — Researches  on  the  cause  of  the 
above-mentioned  disease. 

Splenetic  (Texas)  fever,  its  restriction  and  prevention  {State  Board  of  Health 
of  Tennessee,  pp.  4). — This  pamphlet  gives  the  text  of  the  State  law  relative  to  the 
prevention  and  spread  of  communicable  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of 
Texas  fever. 

Experiments  with  tuberculin,  M.  Francis  {Texas  Sta.  Bui.  SO,  p.  447).— A  record 
of  the  temperatures  of  6  animals,  4  of  which  were  inoculated  with  tuberculin. 

Directions  for  the  application  of  tuberculin  for  the  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, O.  Malm  {Rpt.  Bio.  Chem.  Lab.  Christiania,  1891-^93,  I,  pp.  125-133). 

Acorn  poisoning  {Leaflets  Bd.  Agr.  England,  1893,  pp.  09y  70. — A  popular  article 
calling  attention  to  a.  disease  of  young  cattle  caused  by  eating  acorns. 

Poisonous  effects  of  feeding  Lathyrus  sativus  seed  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  94  {1894), 
pp,  349,  352).— A  popular  article. 

Measures  for  the  repression  of  cattle  plagues  in  Qermany  {Milch  Ztg.,  S3 
{1894),  No.  40,  p.  641). 
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A  device  for  dipping  cattle  to  destroy  ticks,  M.  Francis  ( Texas  Sta.  BuJ.  SO,  pp. 
467,  45S,  dgms.  2). — An  illustrated  description  of  a  tank  for  dipping  cattle  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

Formic  aldehyde  as  a  rapid  hardening  reagent  for  animal  tissues,  W.  M- 
EccLES  {Internat,  Jour.  Micr.  and  Nat.  Set.,  4  (1894),  ser.  S,  pp.  371,  872). 


DAIETIHG. 

The  composition  of  milk,  cheese,  and  whey  and  their  relation 
to  one  another,  A.  B.  Shuttle  worth  [Ontario  Agl  CoL  Bui.  96^  pp, 
9-16). — The  chemical  work  done  in  connection  with  the  experiments  in 
cheese-making  reported  above  is  given  in  detail  and  tlie  summarized 
analyses  of  milk,  whey,  green  cheese,  and  cured  cheese  are  compared 
with  American  analyses.  The  2  sets  of  analyses  agree  quite  closely, 
and  the  results  of  analyses  of  whey  lead  the  author  to  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  New  York  State  Station  that  "  the  loss  of  fat  in 
cheese-making  is  quite  independent  of  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk." 
The  payment  of  milk  according  to  test  is  discussed  and  the  ratio  is 
given  of  fat  to  casein  in  a  number  of  samples  of  milk,  which  "  reveiils 
a  gradual  decrease  with  some  v.ariation  in  the  proportion  of  casein  to 
fat  as  the  milk  increases  in  richness."  The  following  statement  is  given 
in  regard  to  the  yield  of  cheese  from  milk  of  different  quality: 

**  Fifteen  hundred  ponnds  of  milk  L,  containing  an  average  of  3.302  per  cent  of 
fat  or  a  total  of  49.539  Jbs.,  yields  144.2.5  lbs.  of  green  cheese,  being  2.9  lbs.  of  cheese 
for  each  pound  of  fat.  The  same  weight  of  milk  H,  containing  an  average  of  3.919 
per  cent  of  fat  or  a  total  of  .58.731  lbs.,  yields  1.58  lbs.  of  green  cheese,  being  2  6  lbs. 
,  of  cheese  for  each  pound  of  fat.  Under  exactly  similar  conditions  of  handling,  the 
rich  milk  yields  13|  lbs.  more  cheese  than  the  poor  milk,  but  the  poor  milk  makes 
0.3  lb.  of  cheese  more  for  every  pound  of  fat  than  does  the  rich  milk." 

From  a  calculation  the  author  concludes  that  supposing  H  and  L  to 
represent  2  patrons,  by  paying  for  the  milk  by  weight,  patron  L,  sup- 
plying the  poorer  milk,  would  be  paid  G2  cts.  more  and  patron  II 02  cts. 
less  than  his  share  based  on  the  value  of  the  cheese  made;  by  paying 
on  the  basis  of  fat  content  patron  L  would  be  paid  75  cents  too  much 
and  pati'on  H  75  cts.  too  little. 

Desiccated  milk,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  ExptL  Farms  Rpt.  1893^  p. 
151). — This  substance,  which  is  a  yellowish-white  powder,  was  obtaine-d 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  it  is  made  by  the  evaporation  of 
milk  to  which  a  certain  amount  of  cane  sugar  has  been  added.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  i)Owder  may  be  preserved  in  good  condition  and 
X)alatable  for  a  length  of  time,  even  though  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Analysis  showed  the  following  composition :  Water,  5.44  per  cent;  fat, 
21.73;  albuminoids,  18.01;  milk  sugar,  25.22;  cane  sugar,  26.45;  and 
ash,  63.15. 

Chemical  action  of  a  ''new"  bacteria  in  milk,  A.  Bernstein 
(Abs^  in  Milch  Ztg.^  23  {lS9-i)j  No.  34, pp.  542, 543). — In  apaper  before  the 
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British  Association  the  author  described  a  bacteria  which  he  hasdia- 
covered,  and  its  veptouizing  action  on  milk.  The  bacteria  are  very 
small,  hardly  i  ^^  loug^  capable  of  rapid  motiou,  produce  colorless 
liquid  colouies  on  j^eptone  gehitia,  a  whitish  slimy  product  on  agar,  and 
a  smooth,  brown  skin  on  potato.  He  has  given  it  the  name  Bacterium 
peptofaciena,  A  cheraical  examination  of  the  products  showed  that 
more  than  half  of  the  casein  was  changed  to  albumen  and  peptone. 
Some  lactic  acid  and  a  little  acetic  and  butyric  acid  was  produced.  No 
gas  was  generated,  even  after  a  week.  The  sulphur  of  the  casein 
remained  in  the  peptone. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  bacteria  can  be  practically  used  in  peptonizing 
and  rendering  soluble  the  casein  in  milk,  making  it  a  very  easily 
digestible  food.  To  this  end  skim  milk  is  inoculated  with  the  bacteria 
and  after  an  incubation  of  8  days  at  20^  C.  the  milk  is  heated  to  stop 
the  action  of  the  bacteria.  This  coagulates  the  casein  which  has  not 
been  changed,  and  the  liquid  portion  is  filtered  oft".  The  latter  is 
evaporated  somewhat,  and  is  then  called  *^galactone."  An  advantage 
is  claimed  for  it  over  beef  peptone  in  that  it  contains  gluten  peptone, 
which  probably  accounts  for  its  better  taste,  and  that  no  chemicals  are 
used  in  >ts  preparation.  By  using  the  proper  yeast  it  is  said  that  an 
alcoholic  beverage  can  be  made  from  galactone. 

The  Nahm  milk  test,  A.  X.  Nah^i  (Milch  Ztg.^23  (1894),  No.  35, pp. 
555-558,  figs.  S). — In  this  method,  which  is  said  to  be  new.  100  cc.  of 
milk  is  boiled  for  about  25  minutes  with  a  mixture  composed  of  4.5 
parts  of  potassium  hydrate.  50  of  ethyl  alcohol,  15.5  of  amyl  alcohol, 
and  24  of  30  per  cent  ammonia,  and  the  fat  separated  read  ofl'  on  a 
scale.  The  construction  of  the  tubes  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  bulb  is  a  rubber  cap,  which  is  compressed  to  raise  the  fat 
up  into  the  neck,  where  it  is  read  off.  When  the  column  is  adjusted  a 
cock  at  th(B  top  of  the  tube  is  closed  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  scale 
reads  to  hundredths  and  gives  the  percentage  of  fat  directly.  The 
tubes  are  heated  in  a  water  bath  and  shaken  every  5  minutes.  It  is 
said  that  8  tests  can  be  maile  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In. all  comparisons  Avith  the  gravimetric  method  the  largest  difference 
was  0.055  on  a  sample  with  1.5  per  cent  of  fat,  and  the  average  differ- 
ence was  0.012  per  cent.  In  14  other  comparisons  the  Nahm  test  dif- 
fered by  0.005  per  cent  from  the  gravimetric  and  0.009  per  cent,  from 
the  Soxhlet  aeiometric  method.  Skim  milk  with  0.05  per  cent  of  fat 
was  satisfactorily  tested.    The  method  and  apparatus  are  patented. 

The  Babcock  test,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Exptl  Farms  Rpt.  1893, 
pp.  119-151). — Four  experiments  are  reported,  which  were  made  to 
determine  the  amount  of  potassium  bichromate  to  be  used  in  preserv- 
ing milk  samples,  and  the  length  of  time  that  composite  samples  can 
be  preserved  with  this  material  without  showing  a  diminution  in  fat 

»ntent.    The  conclusion  is  that  *'the  exact  amount  of  potassmni 
liromate  to  be  added  is  of  no  moment.     For  ordinary  work  from  3 
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to  5  grains,  measured  roughly  on  the  poiut  of  a  knife  or  in  a  small 
spoon,  is  ample."  Samples  of  milk  were  preserved  with  18  and  36  grains 
of  bichromate  of  potassium,  respectively,  from  May  27  to  July  7,  with 
practically  no  change  in  the  fat  content. 

*'After  this  last  date  the  fut  in  both  samples  became  slightly  curdy  nud  the  per- 
centage gradually  lower.  The  samples  were  shaken  daily  and  tests  made  every  week 
until  September  26,  when  the  respective  readings  were:  A,  2.20  per  cent  fat;  B,  2.50 
per  cent  fat.     Both  samples  had  curdled  and  were  measured  with  difficulty. 

"For  more  than  7  weeks  the  milk,  had  retained  its  fluidity  and  yielded  a  correct 
percentage  of  fat,  though  the  preservative  had  been  increased  to  36  grains  to  the 
pint.  ... 

"If  the  fat  readings  are  obscure  through  charring,  due  to  excess  of  the  preserva- 
tive, the  quantity  of  acid  must  be  slightly  reduced." 

Investigations  of  Babcock's,  Thbmer's,  and  Oerber's  recent 
methods  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  J.  Sebelien  and  K. 
Stoeen  {Norsh  Landmandnhlad^  IS  (hS9i),  pp.  335-329,  332-334).— A 
thorough  investigation  of  the  methods  mentioned  convinced  the  authors 
that  the  results  obtained  by  any  of  them,  after  some  practice  and  when 
proper  care  is  taken,  will  not  differ  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  and  by  fur- 
ther practice  will  agree  still  better.  As  far  as  ease  of  manipulation 
goes,  the  authors  give  the  Babcock  test  the  first  place.  The  Gerber 
method,  lately  modified  for  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  amyl  alco- 
hol, in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  has  the  advantage  in  ease  of  cen- 
trifuging  and  of  reading.  The  first  cost  of  the  Gerber  apparatus  is 
least  (according  to  Norwegian  prices),  while  the  running  expenses  are 
lowest  in  the  Babcock  method. — f.  w.  woll. 

Berg's  lactoscope,  II.  K  Thoke  [Malkeritid,,  7, 1894, pp.  186, 487), — 
The  lactoscope,  which,  judging  from  the  description,  is  a  modification 
of  Fjord's  "control  centrifuge,"  gives  the  cream  content  of  samples  of 
milk,  after  whirling  in  a  centrifuge  for  15  minutes  at  the  rate  of  6,()00 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  aiithor  has  used  the  lactoscope  in  his 
ci^amery  for  a  year  and  believes  it  is  destined  to  become  generally 

used.— F.  W.  WOLL. 

Composite  tests,  II.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  Agl,  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm 
Rpt.  1893,  pp.  144-147). — Daily  samples  amounting  to  about  1  fluid 
ounce,  and  to  one  third  and  one  sixth  the  amounts  required  for  a  test, 
respectively,  were  taken  for  several  weeks,  and  the  results  of  the  test 
compared  with  the  daily  tests.  The  results  agreed  closely  with  those 
shown  by  the  daily  tests. 

To  see  if  the  work  of  testing  could  not  be  lightened,  composite  sam- 
ples were  made  for  a  number  of  weeks,  preserving  them  by  means  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  Composite  samples  covering  7  weeks  agreed 
quite  closely  with  the  average  of  the  daily  tests  for  this  period. 

Gravity  creaming,  F.  L.  Kent  {Iowa  iSlta.  Bui.  25,  pp.  39,  40).— 
Trials  were  made  from  October  17  to  20  in  setting  a  part  of  the  milk 
from  the  college  herd  in  Cooley  cans  in  ice  water  and  creaming  after 
15  and  24  hours,  respectively,  to  within  1  in.  of  the  cream  line.    The 
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temperature  of  the  milk  when  set  was  87^,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  40o.    The  average  results  are  given  as  follows: 

Summarif  of  results  of  c^reaminft  milk  hy  Cooley  system. 


Set  15 
hours. 


Fat  in  whole  milk 

I'nt  ill  first  inch  skim  milk  drawn 
Fat  in  thini  inch  below  cream  . . . . 
Fat  in  Hecond  Inch  below  cream  . 
Fat  in  whole  skim 


Set  24 
hours. 


Per  cent.  I  Per  cent. 


3.25 
0.45 
0.64 
0.76 
0.57 


3.25 
0.31 
0.60 
0.71 
0.52 


'^Tliesc  results  indicate  that  there  is  very  little  gain  from  Hetting  milk  more  than 
12  to  15  hours  when  ice  is  used.  .  .  . 

'*  These  trials  were  made  under  the  best  possible  farm  conditions,  except  that  the 
temperature  fell  somewhat  before  the  milk  was  set.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  cows 
were  well  along  in  the  period  of  lactation  may  account  for  the  loss  in  the  skim  milk 
being  greater  than  has  been  found  at  some  other  stations.'^ 

Creaming — shallow  pan,  deep  pail,  and  separator,  H.  H.  Dean 

(Ontario  AgL  Col.  and  Expil.  Farm  Ept.  189,3 ,  pp.  140,  lil).—Dur\ug 
the  6  months  from  May  to  October  the  milk  from  the  college  herd  was 
divided  into  3  ])art8,  one  part  being  set  in  shallow  pans,  another  in 
deep  pails  (ice  water!),  and  a  third  run  through  a  hand  separator. 
The  cream  set  by  eacli  methcKi  w<as  churned  by  itself.  The  average 
per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  in  each  method  are 
tabulated. 

**There  was  creamed  3,081  lbs.  of  milk — 1,027  by  each  method.  This  miJk  con- 
tjiined  115.17  lbs.  of  butter  fjit  and  made  127.58  lbs.  of  butter.  The  total  loss  of  fat 
in  skim  and  buttermilk  by  separator  method  was  0.47  lbs.,  by  deep  pail  1.67,  and 
by  shallow  pan  3.29  lbs.  The  per  cent  of  loss  in  butter  fat  was  1.2  by  separator, 
4.3  by  deep  pail,  and  8.5  by  shallow  pan.  .  .  . 

**As  to  the  quality  of  the  cream  and  butter,  we  could  see  little  difference  between 
the  deep  i)ail  and  separator.  The  separator  butter  was  possibly  a  little  better  for  a 
short  time  after  being  made,  but  the  deep  pail  proved  somewhat  better  in  keeping 
(piality.  The  shallow-pan  butter  was  inferior  to  the  others  in  every  case,  though 
it  was  fair  in  quality  and  was  better  in  October  and  November  than  during  hot 
weather." 

Shallow  pan— 24  and  36  hours,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  AgL  Col. 
and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  p.  11:2).— The  results  of  G  trials  of  setting 
milk  in  shallow  pans  for  24  and  30  hours  showed  "no  gain  in  creaming 
by  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  36  hours  as  compared  with  24." 

Milk  set  in  pans  in  warm  vs.  cool  temperature,  H.  H.  Dean 
(Ontario  AgL  Col.  and  ExptL  Farm  Rpt.  1893, pp.  143,  ii/).--In  each 
of  13  trials  made  in  November  one  i)ortion  of  milk  was  set  in  pans  in 
the  basement  of  the  dairy  whore  the  temperature  ranged  from  43  to 
500  F.,  and  the  other  portion  was  set  in  the  dairy  where  the  temper- 
ature ranged  from  48  to  750. 

"In  13  trials  where  the  average  tem]>erature  of  the  milk  when  skimmed  was  56°, 
the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  was  0.38;  and  in  12  trials  where  the  average 
temperatnre  was  46  when  skimmed,  the  averaije  per  cent  of  fat  in  skim  milk  was  0.28. 
Except  the  first,  second,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  tria^s,^  the  colder  temperature  gave 
the  best  results."  Digitized  by  KjKJ^W  IC 
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Creaxn  measurement  on  deep  pail  after  setting  12  to  48  hours, 

H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  142, 
143). — Nine  trials  are  reported  in  which  separate  portious  of  milk  were 
allowed  to  stand  in  deep  pails  for  12,  24,  36,  and  in  one  case,  48  hours 
before  creaming,  the  object  being  to  observe  the  shrinkage  in  volume  of 
cream.  ^'The  average  shrinkage  appears  to  be  from  one  eighth  to  one 
fourth  inch  during  the  second  12  hours  and  about  one  eighth  inch  for 
each  12  hours  after  that  up  to  48  hours." 

Creaming  quality  of  different  cows'  milk,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ontarto 
Agl  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  p.  141).— The  loss  of  fat  in  skim 
milk  from  12  different  cows  "ranged  all  the  way  from  nothing  to  0.60 
per  cent." 

Report  on  separators,  H.  C.  Wallace  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui  25,  pp.  32- 
38). — The  results  are  summarized  of  tests  made  by  dairy  students  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  instruction  of  Alpha,  Danish- Weston,  Jumbo,  and 
Russian  separators.  '  The  average  results  are  given  as  follows: 

Summary  of  tests  of  separators. 


Name. 


Alpha 

IMnmh-WeHton 

Jiinibo 

Kusstun 


Number 
of  trials. 

Tcmiwra- 
ture  of 
milk. 

Speed 

Fat  in 
cream. 

Ver  rent. 
31.00 
25  58 
22. 00 
27.50 

61 
52 
22 
54 

«2.0 
82.0 
84.0 
83.4 

5,083 
5,340 
7, 458 
7,461 

Fat 

in  fikim 

milk 


A  rei)ort  by  G.  W.  Biasell  on  the  power  required  for  running  the  sepa- 
rators and  for  running  2  churns  and  2  butter  workers  is  appended. 
The  horsepower  required  for  separating  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour  was: 
Alpha,  0.362;  Danish-Weston,  0.583;  Jumbo,  1.051;  and  the  pounds  of 
steam  required  for  separating  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour  with  the  Rus- 
sian was  63. 

Experiments  with  the  Johansson  butter  extractor,  R.  Gripen- 
BERG  (Mustiala  Agl.  College  Rpt.  lS9.i>,pp.22-29).—lu  1891  8  trials 
were  made,  from  942  to  1,540  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour  being  run  through 
the  extractor  in  ditterent  trials.  The  average  fat  content  of  the  skim 
milk  in  case  of  unpasteurized  milk  was  0.38  per  cent,  and  in  case  of 
pasteurized  milk  0.29  per  cent.  The  buttermilk  in  the  former  case  con- 
tained 1.59  per  c^ent  of  fat  and  in  the  latter  1.40  per  cent. 

Nine  trials  are  reported  lor  1892.  The  milk  run  through  per  hour 
varied  from  858  to  1,870  lbs.  The  average  per  cent  of  fat  in  skim  milk 
was  0.49  per  cent,  and  in  the  buttermilk  2.94  per  cent.  The  average 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  required  per  pound  of  butter  was  33.4;  milk 
from  the  same  source,  separated  by  means  of  an  Alpha  A  No.  1,  or  a 
Danish-Weston  separator,  the  cream  being  churned  in  the  ordinary 
way,  produced  1  lb.  of  butter  on  an  average  from  24.7  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  buttermilk  obtained  in  the  extractor  method  contains  from  2.4 
per  cent  of  fat  and  the  wash  water  from  0.5  to  2^j2i^%i;^^5|^4^i%ftt Js 
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directed  to  run  this  through  a  second  time^  but  the  quantity  which 
thus  has  to  be  returned  varies  from  17  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  milk,  or  in  the  worse  case,  nearly  one  third  of  the  milk. — 

F.   W.   WOLL. 

Amount  of  butter  produced  by  two  groups  of  cows,  H.  H. 
Dean  {Ontario  AgL  Col  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  p.  i/5).— Two 
cows  whose  milk  averaged  4.S9  per  cent  of  fat  gave  130  lbs.  of  milk  in 
3  days,  from  which  8.38  lbs.  of  butter  was.  made.  Three  cows  whose 
milk  averaged  2.84  per  cent  of  fat  gave  199  lbs.  of  milk  in  3  days 
from  which  G.78  lbs.  of  butter  was  made.  The  loss  of  fat  in  skim  milk 
was  a  trace  in  the  first  case  and  0.26  per  cent  in  the  second  case. 

Calculation  of  butter  yield,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  AgL  Col,  (Did 
Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  p.  i5^>).— Calculating  the  yield  of  butter  by  add- 
ing one  tenth  to  the  fat  shown  by  test  showed  in  the  case  of  one  cow 
17.62  lbs.  of  butter,  while  the  amount  actually  made  was  17.r)6  lbs.;  and 
in  another  case  the  calculated  yield  was  21.47  lbs.  and  the  iictual  yield 
20.81  lbs.  The  author  considers  this  a  fair  rule  tor  calculating  the 
probable  yield  of  butteT. 

The  ripening  of  cream  by  artificial  cultures  of  bacteria,  H.  W. 
Conn  (Connecticut  Storrn  8ta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  43-68). — Experiments  are 
reported  in  ripening  pasteurized  cream  with  pure  cultures  of  14  specie^ 
of  bacteria  isolated  from  ripened  cream  found  at  creameries  in  Con- 
necticut or  from  milk,  and  with  a  number  of  other  cultures  obtained 
.from  Europe.  The  characteristics  of  these  species  are  described,  and 
also  the  method  of  making  the  experiments.  In  all,  over  150  separate 
experiments  were  made.  The  appearance,  reaction,  odor,  and  taste  of 
the  ripened  cream  are  noted,  and  the  quality  of  the  butter  made  from 
the  same. 

**  Several  poiuts  of  general  interest  have  be^n  shown  by  the  cxjierinients  above 
given,  which  may  be  summarized  here.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  proved  in  all 
cases  that  a  temperature  as  high  iis  35"^  C,  even  for  a  few  hours,  is  almost  sure  to 
overripen  the  cream  and  produce  bad  butter.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  pas- 
teurized cream,  even  though  not  subsequently  inoculated,  would  become  ripened  m 
24  hours  at  this  temperature,  indicating,  of  course,  that  the  spores  left  in  the  cream 
developed  rapidly  enough  at  that  temperature  to  produce  iuarked  results.  Evidently 
a  temperature  of  35^  can  not  be  used  for  Tipeuiug  m  such  experiments.  Tempera- 
tures of  28  and  23^,  however,  could  be  used  for  24  hours  without  difficulty,  the 
uniformity  of  the  experiments  at  this  t-cmperature  showing  that  the  cream  was 
ripened  chiefly  by  the  artificial  culture  inoculated.  At  the  temperature  of  20^  the 
ripening  could  be  continued  for  2  days  without  trouble,  and  in  no  case  was  an 
overripening  produw^l  in  this  time  with  any  of  the  pure  cultures  used.  . 

"[The results  where  the  same  cream  was  ri]»eucd  with  different  cultures]  plainly 
show  the  difference  in  the  butter  of  different  species  of  bacteria  and,  in  addition, 
indicate  that  the  method  of  experiment  was  rigid  enough  to  obtain  at  least  approxi- 
mate results  in  all  cases. 

'Anotucr  point  brought  out  clearly  in  these  experiments  was  the  effect  of  the 
washmg  of  butter.  Nearly  all  of  the  flavor  produced  by  the  ripening  of  the  cream 
was  in  the  buttermilk,  and  the  taste  of  tlie  butter  was  very  much  more  proiniueuc 
without  thorough  washing  than  it  was  after  such  washing.     If  the  butter  w*a8 
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washed  long  enough  all  of  the  aroma  would  he  washed  out,  while  without  any 
washing  at  all  the  taste  was  most  prominent.    The  hutter  aroma  is,  then,   not  . 
due  to  changes  in  the  fat,  hut  to  some  other  constituents  of  the  cream.  .  .  . 

*'  rhe  total  result  of  these  experiments,  however,  has  heeu  to  indicate  that  the 
effect  upon  the  flavor  of  hutter,  while  noticeable,  is  not  so  striking  as  was  at  the 
outset  expected.  At  the  same  time  the  effect  was  sufficient  to  make  the  differences 
hetween  the  tine,  delicately  flavored  hutter  and  the  uupleasaut,  strong-tasting  but- 
t-er  which  result  from  an  impro]>er  ripening;  in  other  words,  the  differences  between 
the  very  highest  quality  of  butter  and  that  of  an  inferior  grade. 

**' Another  point  of  much  signiiicance  was  noted.  Of  the  large  variety  of  species 
of  bacteria  found  m  ripening  cream  the  number  which  produce  poor  butter  is  very 
small.  Among  the  20  sjiecies  already  experimented  with  only  .3  produced  strikingly 
bad  effects,  while  all  the  rest  gave  good  butter  or  had  no  marked  influence.  This  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  as  hearing  upon  dairy  interests.  It  indicates 
that  no  particular  species  of  bacteria  is  needed  to  produce  a  good  aroma,  but  that 
nearly  all  of  the  species  liable  to  get  into  the  cream  under  normal  conditions  will 
give  moderately  good  results.  Some,  indeed,  are  better  than  others  for  the  purpose, 
and  some  really  produce  injurious  eft'ects,  but  the  majority  of  species  are  either 
directly  advantageous  or  ueutral  in  their  action.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  source  of  these  organisms  wa,s  cream  from  flrst-class  creameries,  where  the 
beneflcial  species  must  be  sup]>osed  to  outnumber  the  injurious  ones.  What  result 
would  have  been  obtained  if  a  lot  of  cream  from  an  inferior  dairy  had  been  used  as  a 
starting  point  can  not  be  stated,  but  the  result  remains  that  good  conditions  may  be 
depended  ui>ou  to  produce  favorable  varieties  of  bacteria  in  abundance. 

^'Somewhat  akin  to  the  above  is  the  general  observation  that  no  single  species 
produced  a  typical  ripening  of  cream,  or  the  usually  exjiected  flavor  in  the  butter. 
Although  many  of  them  ])roduced  excellent  butter,  yet  in  every  case  the  verdict 
would  be  given  that  the  flavor  was  not  exactly  that  of  normally  ripened  butter. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  hardly  to  bo  expected  that  any  one  species 
would  produce  the  same  result  as  that  ]>roduced  by  many  species  growing  together. 
Experiments  with  combinations  of  species  have  therefore  been  undertaken,  but  the 
results  are  not  yet  complete. 

*' Most  of  the  species  experimented  with  produced  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  reason 
being  that  a  large  part  of  the  species  isolated  from  ripening  cream  showed  this 
peculiarity.  The  few  acid-producing  species  isolated  did  not  produce  so  good 
effects  on  the  butter  as  the  alkaline-producing  species.  Further  experiments  with 
acid-producing  species  are  needed,  however." 

In  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  st«ition  it  is  stated  that — 

"One  species  of  bacteria  for  ri]>ening  cream  has  been  furnished  to  3  creameries. 
At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  the  experience  with  it  has  covered  a  period  of 
several  weeks  in  each  of  2  and  nearly  4  months  in  1  of  the  creameries — that  in  Crom- 
well, Connecticut.  The  managers  report  most  gratifying  results.  Those  with  the 
longest  experience  are  the  most  enthusiastic.  In  the  (/romwell  creamery  the  use  of  a 
culture  furnished  by  Prof.  Conn  has  greatly  imjiroved  the  cjualily  of  the  butter." 

Creameries  and  infectious  diseases,  J.  J.  Welply  {Lancet^  1894, 
pp.  992-990). — A  case  is  detailed  in  which  typhoid  fever  was  conveyed 
thiougb  a  creamery  to  its  patrons  by  drinking  the  skim  milk.  A  farm 
on  which  there  had  been  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  furnished  milk  to  the 
creamery.  This  milk  was  of  course  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  patrons 
and  separated,  the  patrons  taking  the  mixed  skim  milk  home.  Out  of 
about  24  farms  dealing  with  tlie  creamery  12  suffered  with  the  disease, 
while  all  the  farms  in  that  district  not  dealing  with  it — about  180 — 
escaped  except  2,  and  the  infection  was  indirectly  conveyed  to  these. 
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The  persons  attacked  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  skim  milk. 
Of  the  12  farms  which  escaped  the  epidemic,  on  some  the  skim  milk 
was  not  used  without  boiling,  and  on  the  others  it  was  given  only  to 
young  cattle  and  pigs.  Farmers  in  the  infected  district  who  carried 
their  milk  to  another  creamery  were  not  attacked.  Of  23  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  town  in  thedistrict,  19  used  skim  milk  and  the  remain- 
ing 4  had  milk  from  the  infected  dairies.  In  all — in  the  t^wn  and  rural 
district — there  were  Gl  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  ^'  every  one  of  which 
was  capable  of  beingceasily  traced  back  to  the  imported  one.  Fifty- 
two  'Contracted  the  disease  directly  through  the  creamery,  and  the 
remaining  9  indirectly  by  means  of  food  or  milk  from  dairies  which 
became  infected  secondarily." 

To  account  for  the  infection  of  the  milk  from  the  first  case  the  author 
found  that  the  person  attacked  with  the  disease  was  nursed  by  one  of 
the  dairy  maids,  ^'  and  in  several  of  the  dairies  subsequently  visited  I 
found  the  dairy  maids  acting  in  the  dual  capacity  of  milkers  and 
nurses;  in  fact,  I  saw  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  if  the  infection 
once  got  on  the  hands  it  had  every  opportunity  of  eventually  reaching 
the  milk." 
In  regard  to  the  germs  of  the  disease  the  author  says: 
*  The  typhoid  haciHus  measures  ahout  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
Dr.  KJein  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  capahle  of  douhling  its  nnmhers  in  30  min- 
utes. A  streak  of  these,  therefore,  on  the  finger,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  of  microscopical  width,  will  contain  about  2,500  germs,  and  if  they  find  their 
way  into  the  milk  they  will  numlier  about  40,000  at  the  end  of  2  hours — quite  suffi- 
cient to  spread  disease  broadcast  through  all  the  dairies  around  any  butter  factory." 

The  author  emphasizes  the  liability  of  spreail  of  infectious  diseases, 
as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera,  etc.,  through  the  medium  of  cream- 
eries, where  even  a  single  patron  is  careless,  and  concludes  that 
''wherever  a  creamery  exists  there  a  sanitary  policeman  should  secure 
the  proper  management  of  the  dairies."  lie  citeft  the  stringent  rules  of 
the  Denmark  creameries,  imj)osing  fines  upon  any  patron  delivering 
milk  during  an  outbreak  of  an  infectious  disease  in  his  family  or  stock. 

Experiments  in  cheese-making,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  AgL  Col. 
BuL/J5^  pp.  3-7). — A  report  is  given  of  a  number  of  experiments  in 
making  cheese  during  May  and  June.  In  each  experiment  2  lots  of  300 
lbs.  of  milk  each  were  used,  one  lot  containing  milk  with  less  than  3.6 
per  cent  of  fat  and  the  other  lot  of  milk  with  a  higher  percentage  of  fat. 
The  highest  per  cent  was  4.4  and  the  lowest  3.3.  The  method  of  making 
the  cheese  is  described  in  detail  and  the  results  are  tabulated.  During 
May  the  richer  milk  averaged  3.8  per  cent  of  fat  and  tlie  poorer  milk 
3.48  per  cent.  The  former  gave  1  lb.  of  cured  cheese  from  10.77  lbs.  of 
milk  and  the  latter  1  lb.  from  11.46  lbs.  The  amount  of  green  cheese 
made  from  1  lb.  of  lat  in  the  ric^her  milk  was  2.59  lbs.  and  in  the  poorer 
milk  2.68  lbs.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  whey  was  0.26  and 
0.25,  respectively.  In  the  June  experiment  the  richer  milk  average<l 
4.18  i)er  cent  of  fat  and  the  poorer  milk  3.6.    One  pound  of  cured  cheese 
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was  made  from  9.79  lbs.  of  the  former  milk  and  10.59  lbs.  of  the  latter. 
The  average  amount  of  green  cheese  produced  from  1  lb.  of  tat  in  the 
richer  mUk  was  2.G  lbs.  and  in  ihe  poorer  2.8  lbs.  The  percentage  ol 
fat  in  the  whey  was  0.19  in  both  cases.  The  cured  cheese  was  scored 
by  competent  judges. 

The  May  cheese  from  the  richer  milk  scored  83  points  and  that  from 
the  poorer  milk  84  points;  the  June  cheese  from  the  richer  milk  scored 
91  points  and  that  from  the  poorer  milk  93  points.  The  cheeses  scor- 
ing the  highest  number  of  points  in  May  and  June  were  made  from  milk 
with  3.2  and  3.4  per  cent  of  fat,  respectively. 

*'lt  is  yet  too  soon  to  dnixv  definite  conclusions  from  our  work,  but  so  far  it  would 
indicate: 

''(1)  An  increased  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  gives  an  increased  3'ield  of  cheese, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

"  (2)  That  a  pound  of  butter  fat  in  milk  ranging  from  3.2  to  3.7  per  cent  will  make 
more  cheese  than  a  pound  of  fat  in  milk  ranging  from  3.6  to  4.5  per  cent  of  fat. 

*'(3)  That  there  need  not  necessarily  be  more  loss  of  tat  in  whey  from  rich  milk 
up  to  4.5  per  cent  fat  thsm  from  poor  milk,  though  we  did  notice  a  little  more 
'grease'  on  the  hoops,  press,  and  shelves  from  the  rich-milk  cheese  (4.5  per  cent 
fat). 

"(4)  That  milk  containing  the  same  per  cent  of  fat  does  not  always  give  the  same 
yield  of  cheese,  especially  when  comparing  one  dny  with  another  or  one  month  with 
another.  April  30,  300  lbs.  of  3.9  per  cent  milk  made  28^  lbs.  cured  cheese;  May  1, 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  made  27^  lbs. ;  June  9  it  made  28^  lbs.  May  1, 
300  lbs.  of  3.60  per  cent  milk  made  24|  lbs.  cured  cheese;  May  2,  27^  lbs.;  June  6, 
28  lbs.  ^iky  4  both  vats  tes  ted  3.7  per  cent  and  each  made  27^  lbs.  cured  cheese. 
June  8,  3.7  per  cent  milk  made  28J  lbs.  cheese." 

The  difference  between  the  payment  for  milk  by  weight  and  by  test 
is  illustrated  in  a  table.  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  pay- 
ment for  milk  by  test  at  cheese  factories  works  an  injustice  to  the  patron 
furnishing  the  poorer  milk  and  gives  the  patron  furnishing  rich  milk 
more  than  his  just  shaiQ  of  the  proceeds. 

"To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  our  prominent  young 
dairymen  of  western  Ontario  to  add  1  per  cent  to  each  man's  butter-fat  reading. 
For  instance,  a  patron  who  sends  an  average  of  4  per  cent  milk,  call  his  test  5  per 
cent;  one  who  sends  3  per  cent  milk,  call  it  4 ;  and  ho  on  with  all  the  tests.  When 
this  was  first  suggested  I  was  not  favorably  inclined  toward  the  plan;  but  the 
results  as  seen  in  the  tal)lc  would  seem  to  indicate  that  adding  1  or  even  2  per  cent 
to  the  fat  readings  in  these  tests  is  more  nearly  correct  than  paying  by  weight  of 
milk  or  hy  the  fat  alone." 

Report  on  special  research  into  the  processes  of  Cheddar 
cheese-making,  F.  J.  Lloyd  (Bd.  Agr.  Rpt,  JHstrib,  Grants  for  AgL 
Education  in  Great  Britain  1803-'''94^  pp,  113-127). — An  account  of  prac- 
tical trials  in  making  cheese  in  a  district  where  it  was  popularly  believed 
good  cheese  could  not  be  made.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced,  upon 
which  analysis  of  the  soil  and  the  pasture  grasses  threw  no  light. 
The  trouble  was  found  to  be  a  bacteriological  one,  and  three  taints 
were  detected  in  the  curd;  L  e.,  a  fecal  odor,  an  ''  aldehyde"  odor,  and 
spongy  curd.  These  were  studied  and  numerous  bacteria  found,  but 
the  forms  responsible  for  the  taints  were  not  isolated.    The  evil  effects 
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of  these  were  overcome  to  considerable  extent  by  allowing  tiie  curd  to 
become  unusually  sour  before  grinding. 

The  cause  of  blue  spots  in  cheese,  T.  J.  Klaverweiden  {Milch 
Ztg.,  23  {189 i)j  No,  34 ^  pp.  540^'}i2;  No.  35, pp.  55c9-560).— Considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  in  Holland  with  cheese  becoming  streaked  or 
spotted  with  blue,  and  the  author  made  an  investigation  of  the  matter 
which  soon  showed  that  the  trouble  was  not  due  to  bacteria  primarily. 
Qualitative  analysis  of  the  spotted  cheese  showed  the  presence  of  iron, 
but  no  copper  was  found.  Normal  cheese  gave  a  slight  reaction  which 
was  at  first  misleading,  but  afterwards  proved  to  be  due  to  phosphates. 

Quantitative  determinations  were  then  made  by  Oudeman's  method, 
which  showed  the  following  percentages  of  iron  in  different  cheese: 

Per  cent 

Cheddar  cheese 0.  0092 

Clear  Gonda  cheese 0. 0112 

Blued  Goiida  cheese  No.  1 0. 0400 

Blue  specks  from  the  latter 0, 6809 

This  method  is  said  to  sometimes  give  too  high  results.  Another 
method  (formation  of  iron  alum  and  titration  with  hyposulphite  in 
presence  of  potassium  iodid)  gave  the  following  amounts  of  iron: 

Per  cent. 

Blued  cheese  No.  2 0.0094 

Blued  cheese  No.  3 0.0080 

Clear  cheese 0.0046 

By  this  method  the  blued  Gouda  cheese  contained  0.0085  per  cent  of 
iron,  and  the  blue  specks  from  the  same  0.14  per  cent. 

The  pre.^:ence  of  iron  was  also  clearly  demonstrated  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  author  concludes  the  blue  coloration  is  due  to  particles 
containing  iron,  which,  however,  appear  often  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  other  foreign  substance.  Lengthy  studies  were  made  to  find  how 
these  materials  got  into  the  milk  or  cheese.  These  led  to  no  definite 
conclusions,  but  the  author  suggests  that  the  iron  may  come  from  using 
ferruginous  water,  or  rusty  utensils,  or  may  be  due  to  bacteria,  Creno- 
thrixkHhniana,  which  takes  iron  up  from  water  and  afterwards  deposits 
it  as  spots  of  iron  oxid.  The  time  of  greater:;,  p^c  ..^ence  of  this  micro- 
organism, August  and  September,  agreed  in  general  with  the  occur- 
rence of  this  cheese  fault.  Not  a  single  Cheddar  cheese  was  found 
which  turned  blue,  and  as  the  iron  content  of  Cheddar  cheese  was  low 
the  author  regards  this  as  supporting  his  conclusion  that  iron  is  the 
cause  of  the  fault. 

Outlines  of  dairy  bacteriology,  H.  L.  Hrs.sELL  {Madisony  WU,:  Publiahed  by  the 
author y  1894;  pp.  Vni-\'1SG). — This  is  a  short  handbook  intended  primarily  for 
students  in  dairy  schools.  It  attempts  to  present  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
bacteriology  in  their  relations  to  dairy  problems,  and  to  explain  in  a  practical  way 
the  methods  of  controlling  the  activity  of  bacteria  so  im  to  utilize  them  to  advan- 
tage to  the  dairy,  and  to  avoid  the  evil  results  which  their  unchecked  growth  may 
cause.  Of  the  three  parts  of  tlie  book  the  first  treats  of  bacteria  in  general,  their 
structure  and  form,  function  and  distribution;  the  second  of  the  relation  of  bacteria 
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to  milk,  the  sources  of  infection  and  prevention,  the  fermentations  of  milk,  preser- 
vation of  milk,  ami  disease  producing  bacteria  in  milk;  and  the  third,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  bacteria  to  milk  products,  including  their  rAle  in  butter-making  and  cheese- 
making,  abnormal  changes  in  butter  and  abnormal  fermentations  in  cheese. 

The  treatment  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  technical  terms  necessarily  used  are 
defined  in  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Illustrations  are  entirely  omitted,  **on 
account,"  as  the  author  says,  ''of  the  general  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  ordinary 
processes  used  in  reproducing  bacteria." 

Observations  on  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  J. 
SiEDEL  ( JVahrnehmungen  anf  milchwirthachaftlichem  Gebiete  in  den  rereinigien  Staaten 
voH  Kord-Amerika  und  Kanada.  Darmstadt:  A.  Bergsirasaer,  1S94,  pp.  207 y  fign»  45), — 
This  book  gives  an  interesting  account  of  what  the  author  saw  of  American  dairy- 
ing on  his  travels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  dairy  work  of  the  oxjieri- 
ment  stations,  the  management  of  private  dairies  and  of  cooperative  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  and  exhibits  of  improved  dairy  machinery  at  the  World's 
Fair  are  described  in  detail.  The  butter  markets,  dairy  boards  of  tra<le,  and  milk 
supply  of  cities  aiso  receive  attention. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  What  is  America  doing  for  the  advancement  of  dairying!"  an 
account  is  given  of  the  experiment-station  system  of  this  country,  the  dairy  schools, 
and  the  State  dairy  commissions  and  associations.  The  author  finds  much  to  com- 
mend and  much  which  he  believes  might  be  imitated  in  Germany  with  advantage. 

Encouragement  of  the  dairy  interests  of  North  Carolina  through  the  medium 
of  State  fairs,  F.  E.  Emkrv  (A'oW/i  Carolina  Sla,  Bui  10:?,  pp.  S^7'235).— Remarks  on 
the  improvement  of  dairy  stock,  a  report  of  the  test  of  dairy  cows  at  the  State  Fair 
in  1893,  and  a  plan  for  a  test  of  dairy  cows  at  the  State  Fair  in  1894.  The  test  in 
1893  included  10  cows  of  various  breeds.  The  percentage  of  fat  found  in  the  milk 
ranged  from  1.4  (native)  to  8.4  (Jersey). 

The  progress  of  the  dairy  industry  in  North  Carolina,  li.  B.  Battle  {North 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  101,  pp.  219-f2J4). — A  paper  discussing  this  question  with  the  aid 
of  statistics.  It  is  shown  that  during  the  10  years  from  l880-'90  the  number  of 
Improved  milch  cows,  the  total  yield  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  the  average 
yield  i»er  cow  have  all  materially  increased,  and  that  the  number  of  butter  factories 
in  the  State  is  on  the  increase. 

Dairying  in  Victoria  {Jour.  [5n««fe]  Bd.  Agr.,  1  {1S94),  Xo.  1,  pp.  20, ;?/).— Sta- 
tistics of  the  dairy  industry  in  Victoria  and  an  account  of  what  is  being  done  by 
bonuses  and  otherwise  to  encourage  it. 

Bacteria  and  dirt  in  milk,  L.  Schmelck  {JMndmandshladc,  27  {1894),  pp.  530,' 5,31; 
Mdlkci'itid.y  7  {1894),  p.  548;  abs.  from  Rev.  Internal.  Falsi/.,  1894,  July  15. 

Creaming  and  aerating  milk,  II.  H.  Win(j  {XeiP  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1892,  pp. 
llS-142).—k  reprint  of  Bulletin  39  of  the  statitm  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  361). 

Iiudlow's  hand  milk  centrifuge  {Deut.  landw.  Bresne,  21  {1894),  No.  79,  p.  753, 
figs.  4). 

Some  remarks  on  Babcock's  method  of  fat  determination,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Tidskr. 
norske  Landbr.,  1  {1894),  pp.  285-292). — A  short  historical  sketch,  with  general 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  application  of  tlie  method  in  creameries  and  private 
dairies. — F.  w.  woll. 

Manufacture  of  butter  {Boh  Nac.  Agr.,  18  {1894),  Xo.  15  and  16,  pp.  359-365). 

On  cooperative  creameries,  G.  Grotenp'elt  and  A.'Granstrom  {Aabo:  Impei'ial 
Finnish  Agl.  Soc,  1893,  pp.  GO). — A  prize  essay. 

Some  Pyen  cooperative  creamery  accounts,  B.  B()GOild  {Malkeritid.,  7  {1894), 
pp,  517-SS7). 

JSl  Swedish  cooperative  creamery  {X&rd.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  9  {1894),  pp.  365,  306). 

Trials  of  chums  at  Cambridge,  R.  E.  Crutchley  {Jom\  Boy,  Agr.  Soc.  England, 
ser,  Sf  5  {1894),  No.  19,  pp.  487-497,  dgms.  2,  figs.  4).— The  time  and  power  required 
by  each  churn,  the  per  cent  of  butter  to  cream,  and  other  data  are  given. 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions  {Tidskr.  Landtmdn.,  15  {1894),  pp.  640,  041,  678,  679, 
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750,  751). — Accounts  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  exhibitions  at  Gotheuberg,  and  the 
twenty- foarth,  twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-sixth  exhibitions  at  Malmu. 

The  manufacture  of  good  skim  milk  cheese,  N.  G.  Jukl  (Mdlket-itid.,  7  {1894) y 
pp.  539-642), 

The  fat  content  of  centrifugal  skim-milk  cheese,  B.  BOggild  {Malkeritid,,  7 
{1894),  pp.  503-506). 

Experiments  in  cheese-making/ H.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Expil.  Farm 
Kpt.  1893,  pp.  147,  /45).— Brief  mention  of  work  in  this  line. 

Traveling  dairies,  II.  H.  Dkax  (^Ontario  Agl,  Col.  and  Expil.  Farm  Rpt.  1893,  pp. 
153-159). — An  account  of  the  work  done  in  this  direction  during  1893. 

*'  During  this  year  there  have  been  2  dairies  on  the  road.  .  .  .  During  the  time 
which  [one  of  those]  was  on  the  road  it  traveled  some  1,750  miles,  held  140  meet- 
ings, and  1,944  samples  of  milk  were  tested.  Addresses  were  given  at  all  these 
'meetings  on  various  dairy  topics,  but  most  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance  of 
having  good  cows,  proper  and  abundant  feed  and  water,  and  the  various  steps  in 
handling  milk  until  it  was  put  up  in  a  neat,  attractive  form,  ready  for  market,  were 
fully  explained.  Thousands  of  *' Hints  on  butter-making  "  have  been  distributed. 
The  work  as  a  whole  has  been  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  no  doubt  great  good  will  come  from  it.  .  .  . 

**  [With  the  other]  we  traveled  altogether  during  the  season  2,409  miles,  held  132 
meetings,  delivered  the  same  number  of  lectures,  tested  2,350  samples  of  milk,  of 
which  202  were  buttermilk  and  51  were  skim  milk.  We  churned  3,855  lbs.  of  cream 
which  made  987  lbs.  of  butter,  or  about  3.92  lbs.  of  cream  required  to  make  1  lb.  of 
butter.  .  .  . 

**The  whole  province  has  now  been  covered  except  the  counties  of  Peel  and  Ilal- 
ton.  Every  farmer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  one  or  more  of  tht^se  daily 
assemblies,  as  they  were  so  arranged  that  all  might  have  the  advantage  of  apractical 
lesson  in  butter-making,  and  hear  the  main  points  connected  with  dairying  dis- 
cussed." 

Dairy  frauds,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm  Kpt.  1893^  pp.  171- 
173). — Two  tests  of  **  Chase's  Butter  Increase!',"  with  3H  and  22  lbs.  of  cream, 
respectively,  showed  a  slightly  smaller  yield  with  than  without  it,  and  the  same  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  buttermilk. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  ** Thurston's  New  Butter  Process"  and  "Gastric  Soda," 
for  both  of  which  extravagant  claims  are  made,  but  no  tests  reported. 

Lactola,  an  artificial  product  from  skim  milk,  C.  Mokfit  {English  Patent;  Jour. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  13  {18',)4)j  ^o.  5,  p.  SOS). — The  inventor  proposes  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  fat  in  skill!  milk  by  adding  cotton-seed  oil.  One  hundred  gallons  of 
skim  milk  is  boiled  in  a  vacuum  pan  with  50  to  200  lbs.  of  white  sugar  until  evapo- 
rated to  ^  or  i  of  its  bulk  and  then  transli-rred  to  another  pan,  where  li  to  2  oz.  of 
nMined  cotton-seed  oil  is  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  until  thoroughly  blended. 
This  artificial  milk  is  termed  lactola. 


TEGHKOLOGY. 

Sugar  production  in  Egypt,  F.  O.  Penfield  ( U,  S.  Consular  Rpt. 
18!fl,  Sept^  pp.  38-11). — A  resiling  of  the  history  of  sugar  culture  in 
Egypt,  with  statistics  of  the  industry  at  present,  and  remarks  on  the 
growing  and  crushing  of  the  cane  and  refining  and  exporting  of  the 
sugar.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  gross  yields  for  several  years  and 
averages  per  acre,  both  of  cane  and  of  sugar  and  molasses  obtained. 
Figures  obtained  from  one  of  the  large  factories  show  an  average  of 
18J  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  producing  in  1802  lO.iJl)  pev  cent  of  suga.i* 
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and  2.3  per  cent  of  molasses.  The  price  of  the  first-grade  sugar 
averages  $3  per  cwt.,  and  in  1892  the  outpat  was  68,064  tons  of  sugar, 
65,128  tons  being  first  grade.  The  proposed  construction  of  a  vast 
reservoir  at  Assouan,  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is  commended,  to  supply  water 
to  the  planters  in  the  drought  of  summer. 

The  nse  of  pore  jestatm  in  cider-making  (Ind,  Lait.,  19  {1894) y  No,  St,  pp. 
£54,  £55). 

Vegetable  fibers,  A.  Rosoll  {Jahresber.  nieder  osterr.  Landw*  oherrealaehulef  Wiener 
Neustadt,  $9  (1894),  pp.  15,  figs.  5;  ahe.  in  Bot.  Cenihl,  60  {1894),  Xo.  7,  pp.  S15,  216). 

Improvements  in  appcuratua  to  be  employed  in  the  cleaning  of  cotton  seed 
{Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.,  IS  {1894),  No.  9,  p.  893). 

AORICULTURAL  ENOINEERINO. 

The  progress  of  cooperative  drainage  in  Rhine  Hesse,  Lukdkcke  (Zischr. 
landiv.  Ver.  Hessen,  1894,  No.  41,  pp.  336,  337;  No.  4£,  pp.  345,  346). 

'WindmiU irrigation,  K.  H.  Eggleston,  Jr.  {Cult,  and  Country  Oent.,  1894,  Nov.  8, 
p.  805). 

The  measurement  and  division  of  water,  L.  6.  Carpenter  {Colorado  Sta.  Bui. 
£7,  pp.  42,  figs.  7). — This  is  a  third  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  13  of  the  station  (E.  S. 
K.,  2,  p.  396). 

An  electric  plow,  F.  3rutschke  {Deut.  landw.  Presse,  21  {1894),  No.  89,  pp.  834^ 
835,  fig.  1). 

BfisceUaneous  implements  exhibited  at  Cambridge,  T.  Stirton  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr, 
Soc.  England,  aer.  3,  5  {1894),  No.  19,  pp.  466-487,  figa.  i^). —Notes  on  the  work  of  the 
mannre  spreader,  hay  presses,  weighbridge,  potato  digger,  plows,  sheep  dipping 
apparatus,  and  other  implements. 

New  dairy  building,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Exptl.  Farm  Rpt.  1893, 
pp.  174, 175,fi^a.  2). — Plans  of  the  new  dairy  building  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

STATISTICS. 

Report  of  director  of  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  {Connecticut  Stoira  Sta.  Rpt. 
1893,  pp.  8-16). — This  includes  general  remarks  on  the  lines  of  work  pursued  during 
the  year,  including  the  examination  of  food  stuffs  made  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  the  station  as  a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
investigations  with  the  bomb  calorimeter  and  the  respiration  calorimeter. 

*' Hitherto  the  only  satisfactory  bomb  calorimeter  has  been  that  of  Berthelot,  but 
its  great  cost,  $1,000  or  more,  which  is  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  platinum  required 
for  its  construction,  has  prevented  its  general  use.  With  the  aid  of  Prof.  Hempel, 
of  Dresden,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  bomb  calorimeter  which  costs  not  more 
than  $100  or  $200,  and  proves  quite  satisfactory.  The  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
devise  one  which  shall  be  less  expensive.'' 

Report  of  treasurer  of  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  {Connecticut  Storra  Sta,  Rpt, 
1893,  pp.  6,  7).— This  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Georgia  Station  {Georgia  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  107-111).^ 
A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  list  of  bulletins  published,  and  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Indiana  Station  {Indiana  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  55).— This 
includes  short  reports  by  the  director,  chemist,  botanist,  veterinarian,  horticulturist, 
and  agriculturist,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 
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Annual  Report  of  New  7ork  Cornell  Station  for  1892  (Xew  Tork  CkMiuil  Situ 
Rpt.  189BfPp,  485). — ThU  contains  short  reports  by  the  director;  treasarer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  90,  1892;  the  chemisti  botanist,  and  arboricnlturist;  crypto- 
gamic  botanist  and  plant  pathologist ;  entomologist,  agricaltnrist,  and  horticultarist ; 
a  reprint  of  bulletins  38  to  49,  inclasive ;  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  90,  1892. 

Sundry  investigations  of  the  yecu:  {New  Tork  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1892,  pp.  395-480). — 
A  reprint  of  Bulletin  49  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  pp.  802, 811, 817, 821,  ^  83  0. 

Report  of  the  Statistician  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  DiHgion  of  SiatieUcs  Rpt.  119,  Sept., 
1894).— The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows:  Crop  report  for  September;  number  and 
condition  of  stock  hogs ;  notes  from  reports  of  State  agents ;  tabulated  data  giving 
the  average  condition  of  crops  September  1, 1894 ;  urban  population  in  the  South ; 
notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  and  transportation  rates. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  Bui.  to,  pp.  98. ) — ^This  is  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  October  17-19,  1893.  In  addition  to  the  general  business  and  discussion 
the  following  pai>ers  are  given :  Agricultural  investigation  at  Rothamsted,  England, 
Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert;  How  can  we  increase  the  attendanoe  of  station  oflScers  at  our 
annual  conventions?  C.  E.  Thorne;  Shop  work  instruction  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  C.  W.  Bissell;  Technical  education,  C.  W.  Hall; 
The  manual  training  and  the  apprenticeship  system,  C.  R.  Richards;  Mechanical 
drawing  in  technical  schools,  J.  J.  Flather;  The  Solandi  printing,  B.  D.  Halsted; 
and  Field  observations  with  fungi,  B.  D.  Halsted. 

A  short«acconnt  of  this  convention  has  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  274) 

Report  of  the  convention  of  Oerman  Bxpeiiment  Stations,  1894  {CKern,  Ztg., 
18  {1894,  No.  81,  p.  1565;  No.  82,  pp.  1588,  1589). 

Murmmbidgee  Experimental  Farm,  North  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South  Wales, 
J.  Coleman  {Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S.  W,,  5  {1894),  No.  9,  pp.  €S1'€88).—Geaenl  notes  on  the 
location  of  the  station  and  on  crops  grown  in  1893. 


MISCELLAHEOirS. 

Report  of  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Gherman  Natural  Scientists 
and  Physicians,  1894  {Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  No.  79,  pp.  1514-1519;  No.  80,  pp.  2584- 
1548;  No.  82,  pp.  1589-1597). 

Agriculture  in  Gtermany  and  America,  M.  Maercker  {Landtp.  Kalenderfor  1895 ^ 
pp.  51-87). 

Recent  modes  of  agricultural  inquiry,  W.  Maxwell  {Proc.  See.  State  Agl.  Soc. 
Louisiana,  1S94,  pp.  42-51). 

Typical  farms  in  East  Anglia,  R.  Bruce  {Jour.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  ser,  S,  5 
{1894)y  No.  19,  pp.  497-530). — Reports  on  the  number  of  farms,  giving  the  expenditures, 
receipts,  number  and  kind  of  stock  kept  and  crops  grown,  and  methods  pursued. 

New  South  Wales  wool  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
H.  G.  KiTTRiDGE  {Tech.  Quart.,  1894,  April,  pp.  4-20). 

Report  of  public  measures  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  Norway 
during  1893  {KrxBtian'xa :  1S94, pp.  LVllL  +  891,  with  appendices). 
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Nevada  Station. — F.  StadtmuUer  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist. 

New  Hampshire  Station. — As  a  result  of  an  examination  by  the- tuberculin  test, 
the  station  herd  has  been  found  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Out  of  a  herd  of  about 
€0,  9  have  been  condemned,  and  of  these  3  have  been  slaughtered.  The  condemned 
animals  have  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  the  test  will  be  applied 
again  in  about  6  weeks..  The  milk  from  these  animals  is  to  be  used  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Papers  presented  ueiore  the  Botanical  Club  of  the  American  Association 
FOR  the  Advancement  ok  Science. — The  following  informal  papers  were  presented 
before  the  Botanical  Club  during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  16-21, 1894:  The  germination  of 
the  macrospores  of  Marailia  vestitaj  C.  E.  Bessey;  Tannin  as  a  mordant  for  staining 
cell  membranes,  K.  F.  Smith;  Tannin  as  a  mordant  for  staining  protoplasmic  struc- 
tures, F.  C.  Newcombe;  The  use  of  measures  in  the  identification  of  grasses,  W.  J. 
Beal;  The  decrease  of  oat  smut  in  Vermont,  L.  R.  Jones;  Formalin  as  a  preserving 
fluid,  B.  T.  Galloway,  £.  F.  Smith,  and  G.  H.  Hicks;  The  check  list  of  plants  of  the 
Northeastern  States,  N.  L.  Britton ;  'llie  bacterial  diseases  of  cucumbers,  E.  F.  Smith ; 
Extreme  decapitalizatiou,  C.  E.  Bessey:  A  Hamaiococcus  for  class  demonstration 
of  motile  gametes,  L.  R..lones;  Sporangial  trichomes  on  certain  ferns,  E.  J.  Durand; 
The  significance  of  stipules  from  the  staudpoiut  of  paleobotany,  A.  HoUick ;  EusUchia 
norvegioa  fruiting  in  Wisconsin,  C.  R.  Barnes;  Gonidial  chains  of  Entyloma  floerkecBf 
J.  J.  Davis;  Solandi  printing  of  variegated  leaves,  B.  D.  Halsted;  A  better  pro- 
nunciation of  botanical  terms,  C.  E.  Bessey;  The  peach-spotting  fungus  as  a  leaf 
parasite,  B.  D.  Halsted;  Development  of  Olipidium  r\>.,  E.  J.  Durand;  A  peculiar 
discoloration  of  the  paeonia  leaf,  6.  D.  Halsted;  A  simple  method  of  making  pure 
cultures  of  fungi,  E.  F.  Smith;  The  work  of  the  botanical  seminar  of  Nebraska, 
C.  E.  Bessey  and  R.  Pound;  The  killing  of  young  pear  shoots  by  excessive  trans- 
piration, M.  B.  Waite;  and  Staining  of  the  flagella  of  bacteria,  M.  B.  Waite. 

Botanical  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. — The  following  papers  were  read  before  section  G 
(botany),  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  16-21,  1894:  The  growth  of  radishes  as  affected  by  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  seed,  B.  T.  Galloway;  Movement  of  gases  in  rhizomes,  K.  Golden; 
The  sugar  maples  of  Central  Michigan,  \V.  J.  Beal ;  Some  affinities  among  Cactacew, 
J.  M.  Coulter;  Simi^lification  and  degeneration  of  Htnicture  in  augiosperms,  C.  E.. 
Bessey;  Regulatory  growth  of  mechanical  tissue,  F.  C.  Newcombe;  Further  studies 
in  the  relationship  and  arrangement  of  the  families  of  flowering  plants,  C.  E. 
Bessey;  The  watermelon  disease  of  the  South,  £.  F.  Smith;  Preliminary  note  on  the 
relation  between  the  sterile  and  fertile  leaves  of  Onoclea,  G.  F.  Atkinson ;  Lophopap- 
pu9,  a  new  genuB  of  mutisiaceous  CompositcBy  and  Fluckigeria,  a  new  genus  of  Gesner- 
iacece,  H.  H.  Rusby;  Preliminary  note  on  the  swarm  spores  of  Pythium  and  Ceratio- 
myxa,  G.F.Atkinson;  A  revision  of  the  genus  Scouleriaj  E.  G.  Britton;  Evidence  as 
to  the  former  existence  of  large  trees  on  Nantucket  Island,  B.  G.  Wilbur;  Notes  on 
the  primary  foliage  and  leaf  scars  of  Pinus  riffida,  N.  L.  Britton;  Notes  on  Chalara 
paradoxa,  C.  E.  Bessey;  A  hybrid  among  mosses,  E.  G.  Brittoi^;tj^^|^%opji  root  rot 
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of  beet,  B.  D.  Halsted ;  On  Tarrya  as  a  generic  name,  N.  L.  Britton ;  Notes  on  the 
genus  Eucalypta,E,  6.  Britton;  On  the  growth  of  forest  trees  as  illastrated  by 
comer  marks  107  years  old,  J.  Hotchkiss;  and  Species  of  Taphrina  parasitic  oa 
PopuluSf  Mrs.  F.  W.  Patterson. 

In  addition  the  following  were  read  before  the  Joint  meetings  of  Sections  F  and  G : 
Some  interesting  conditions  in  wood  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  wood- 
peckers, A.  D.  Hopkins;  Work  of  the  Indiana  biological  survey,  A.  W.  Butler;  Rela- 
tion of  age  of  type  to  variability,  L.  H.  Bailey ;  The  struggle  for  existence  under 
cultivation,  L.  H.  Bailey;  and  Limits  of  biological  experiments,  M.  Miles. 
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Vol.  VL  Ho.  6. 


Garden  herbaria^  or  collections  of  specimens  illustrating  the  species 
and  varieties  of  cultivated  plants,  have  been  begun  at  a  few  of  the 
experiment  stations,  notably  under  direction  of  Pro£  L.  H.  Bailey,  at 
the  station  connected  with  Oomell  University.  The  object  of  tiiese 
herbaria  is  to  furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of  varieties  by 
providing  a  fund  of  exact  information  for  their  identification,  and, 
what  is  of  vastly  greater  importance,  for  the  guidance  of  experiment- 
ers who  are  seeking  to  improve  them.  Such  collections  help  to  show 
the  relationships  of  varieties  and  indicate  features  to  be  elaborated 
and  improved,  and  others  to  be  discarded.  It  is  an  acknowledged  and 
regretted  fact  that  in  the  study  and  comparison  of  difierent  varieties 
of  plants,  and  particularly  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  decided  draw- 
back sometimes  exists  in  the  absence  of  accurately  determined  speci- 
mens, and  even  of  precise  descriptions  or  figures.  It  may  occur  that 
some  of  the  varieties  considered  have  been  misidentified,  or  that  the 
plants  under  observation  vary  more  or  less  from  the  original  stock,  and 
in  various  ways  nomenclatural  and  other  errors  may  inadvertently 
creep  in,  affecting  the  value  of  the  results  reached,  and  possibly  ren- 
dering them  absolutely  misleading.  A  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of 
things  exists  in  the  garden  herbaria,  which  have  been  found  almost 
invaluable  aids  in  varietal  work. 

The  scope  of  these  collections  may  vary,  but  should  be  as  extensive 
as  practicable.  They  should  primarily  comprise  dried  specimens  of 
the  different  varieties  cultivated,  and  in  the  case  of  annuals  should 
be  enlarged  each  year  by  the  addition  of  plants  grown  from  seed.  Not 
only  should  typical  representatives  of  the  varieties  be  shown,  but  also 
marked  variations  should  be  preserved.  Where  the  whole  plant  can 
not  be  pressed,  leaves  from  different  portions  and  sections  of  the  stem 
and  branches  may  be  selected.  In  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  for  instance, 
leaves  should  be  saved  from  new  shoots  of  the  year's  growth,  and  also 
from  fruiting  branches.  The  blossoms,  in  bud  and  full  bloom,  should 
be  carefdlly  pressed,  so  as  to  retain  the  relations  of  the  various  parts. 
Small  packets  of  the  seed,  both  green  and  ripe,  should  not  be  neg- 
lected^and  where  the  plan  is  available  dried  fruits  may  be  kept.   Plas- 
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ter  or  wax  casts  of  the  fruit,  made  at  different  stages  of  maturity,  are 
important,  as  they  accurately  preserve  the  size  and  form  and  a  record  of 
the  changes  during  growth.  A  mold  in  plaster  of  Paris  can  be  made 
of  most  fruits  with  comparative  ease,  and  the  resulting  cast  can  be 
colored  to  life  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  curator.  For  many 
varieties  of  orchard  fruits  a  record  of  the  successive  stages  of  growth 
is  of  especial  value,  as  for  example  for  peaches,  some  varieties  of  which 
change  tbrm  and  size  remarkably  in  the  last  week  of  maturity.  In 
like  manner  casts  may  be  made  of  the  roots  for  root  crops,  and  idso 
in  other  cases.  In  some  instances  specimens  of  the  plants,  fruits,  and 
roots  may  be  preserved  in  alcohol,  thus  rendering  them  available  for 
study. 

Photography  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  should  be  employed  freely. 
The  plants  should  be  photographed  while  growing,  and  at  different 
periods  of  growth,  particularly  those  individuals  afterwards  to  be 
pressed  for  the  herbarium.  Fruit  trees  may  be  photographed  in  the 
nursery  rows  when  one  or  two  years  old,  and  afterwards  in  the  orchard, 
both  before  reaching  a  fruiting  age,  and  later  to  show  the  change  in 
form  produced  by  fruit  bearing.  Frequently  the  growing  fruit  may  be 
photographed  to  show  the  manner  of  growth  and  relation  to  the  plant 
bearing  it,  and  views  may  also  be  made  of  the  fruit  cut  transversely  and 
longitudinally  to  show  its  structure,  which  is  so  frequently  a  charac- 
teristic point.  When  advantageous  and  possible  to  do  so,  color  sketches 
may  be  made,  and  a  point  to  be  carefully  observed  is  the  taking  of 
copious  notes  during  the  growing  season,  and  particularly  concerning 
the  time  of  blooming  and  fruiting. 

By  the  employment  of  such  methods  and  the  preservation  of  material 
in  this  manner  accurate  identifications  can  be  made,  an  absolute  record 
kept  of  progress  toward  improvement,  and  variations  noted  for  study 
and  experiment.  If  the  collector  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  main 
object  of  his  work,  which  is  to  obtain  a  permanent  and  visible  record 
of  the  different  forms  of  cultivated  plants  that  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  improved  system  of  classification  or  some  general  prin- 
ciples governing  improvement  of  varieties,  he  will  not  only  have  much 
greater  satisfaction  in  his  work  than  usually  attends  the  testing  and 
identification  of  varieties,  but  will  also  help  to  lift  the  varietal  work  of 
the  horticulturist  from  its  present  dead  level  of  routine  and  empiricism. 
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NITRIFICATION  IN  ARABLE  SOIL* 


P.  P.  DEH]feRAIN. 


EXCESSIVE  NITEIFICATION  IN  SOILS  SENT  TO  THE  GEIGNON  STATION. 

Early  in  1891  a  sample  of  soil  collected  on  the  estate  of  M.  Fizeau, 
near  La  Fert^-sous-Joiiarre  (Seine-et-Marne),  was  sent  to  the  Gri^on 
Station.  On  analysis  this  soil  was  found  to  contain,  per  kilo^am,  total 
nitrogen,  1.96  gm.;  total  phosphoric  acid,  1.08  gm.;  phosphoric  acid 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  0.021  gm.,  and  lime,  7.2  gm.  It  was  placed  in 
large  earthenware  pots,  and  the  drainage  water  which  passed  through 
was  collected  and  examined  for  nitrates.    The  results  were  as  follows: 

Nitric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter  of  drainage  water. 


Collected  March  24  . 
Collected  April  7... 


Xo.l. 


Grams. 
&84 


Na  ' 


Oramt. 
639 
466 


These  amounts  are  excessive.  As  the  result  of  determinations  made 
in  1870,  1872,  and  1873  by  Dr.  Frankland  in  the  drainage  water  from 
vegetation  boxes  at  Rothamsted  it  was  found  that  the  nitrogen  content 
I)er  cubic  meter  was  21.95  gm. ;  the  average  of  Warington's  analyses  of 
drainage  water  from  the  same  boxes  6  years  later  was  only  10.6  gm.; 
and  at  Grignon  the  average  during  1891-'92  was  39  gm. 

It  was  suspected  tJiat  this  excessive  amount  of  nitrates  was  due  to 
shipping  the  soil  in  sacks  previously  used  for  nitrate,  but  inquiry  indi- 
cated that  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  ship- 
ment the  sack  of  soil  came  in  contact  with  others  containing  nitrate,  aud 
this  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  excessive  nitrification 
indicated  by  the  first  determination  was  not  maintained  in  subsequent 
experiments.  It  is  true  that  high  amounts  of  nitrates  were  observed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  (1891),  but  they  never  reached  the 
amount  observed  at  the  beginning.  October  11, 1891,  there  was  found 
196  gm.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter  of  drainage  water,  and  on 
July  21, 1892, 144  gm. 


1  Coil  tinned  from  p^  353. 
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Id  1892  observations  of  a  similar  natare  were  made  on  two  samples 
of  soil  of  the  Limagne  of  Auvergne — one  from  Marmilhat  and  the  other 
from  Palbost.  Examinations  of  the  drainage  water  from  pots  of  these 
soils  gave  the  following  results: 

Nitric  nitrogen  per  oubie  meter  of  drainage  water. 


July  21. 1892 

Septembor21,1892. 


Marmilhat.  Palbost. 


Orami. 
884 
250 


Orame. 
i40 

285 


The  results  of  the  first  determinations  are  very  high.    For  compaii- 
son  the  results  obtained  on  other  soils  in  1890  and  1891  are  added: 

Nitric  nitrogen  per  ouHo  meter  of  draimige  water. 


Wardrecqnes  soil. 
Blaringhem  soil  ... 


1890.  1891. 


Orami. 

lie 

108 


Oramt, 
88 
89 


When  these  results  are  combined  and  studied  the  interesting  fact  is 
brought  out  that  nitrification  is  very  active  in  soils  recently  put  under 
experiment  This  confirms  an  opinion  expressed  some  time  ago  by 
Schlosing  in  discussing  a  memoir  of  Goren winder  published  in  1856, 
which  stated  that  in  stirred  and  pulverized  soils  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  more  rapid  than  in  undisturbed  soil.  This  accelerated 
combustion  was  attributed  to  the  freer  circulation  of  oxygen  in  the 
stirred  soil,  but  Schlosing  denied  this.  He  stated  that  stirring  the  soil 
favored  the  spread  of  organisms  which  are  the  agents  of  combustion. 
It  is  evident,  he  stated,  that  in  a  liquid  medium  the  microscopic  organ- 
isms are  able  to  move  freely  from  place  to  place  and  to  act  upon  every 
portion  of  the  material,  but  in  the  soil  they  do  not  possess  this  unre- 
stricted power  of  locomotion.  They  are  found  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
particles  of  moderately  moist  soils  where  the  very  thin  film  of  moisture 
is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  their  movement  from  place  to  place,  and  con- 
sequently, wnen  the  food  at  any  given  point  is  exhausted  the  activity 
of  the  organisms  is  checked.  If  the  soil  is  stirred  the  organisms  are 
scattered  and  find  new  supplies  of  nourishment,  and  their  activity 
develops  again.  Schlosing  extended  this  hypothesis  to  the  explanatioa 
of  the  phenomenon  of  nitrification,  but  it  was  not  until  many  years 
afterwards  that  experiments  on  the  pulverization  of  the  soil  by  the 
author  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  suggestion. 

This  effect  of  pulverization  was  not  clearly  observed  in  soils  kept  in 
the  laboratory  and  which  had  been  subjected  to  various  manipulations, 
such  as  sampling,  grinding,  sifting,  etc.  These  operations  so  thoroughly 
sseminated  the  ferments  that  subsequent  pulverization  produced  little 
ect.  It  was  quite  otherwise,  however,  with  soils  which  had  been  left 
disturbed  in  place  and  afterwards  pulverized  and  stirredi^^^i^ 
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NITBIFIOAXION  IN  AUYBBaNB  AND  GBIGNON  SOULS  AFTER  PULVERI- 
ZATION AND  AERATION  IN  AUTUMN. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1892,  50  kg.  lot«  of  Palbost  and 
Marmilhat  soils  were  taken  to  the  station  buildlDg  at  Grignon.  These 
soils  had  been  selected  for  experimental  purposes  in  1890^  and  had 
remained  nnmanured  since  that  time.  At  the  same  time  a  sample  of 
Grignon  soil  was  collected  which  had  remained  unfertilized  since  1875, 
except  that  in  the  spring  of  1891  it  had  received  an  application  of 
manure  leachings,  the  effects  of  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
As  checks  Palbost,  Marmilhat,  and  Grignon  soils  manured  in  1891  and 
remaining  in  place  were  used. 

The  unfertilized  soils  were  spread  out  on  the  paved  floor  of  the  sta- 
tion building  and  stirred  at  various  times  during  about  six  weeks.  The 
temperature  in  the  building  was  generally  quite  low,  although  when 
the  temperature  outside  fell  below  zero  the  building  was  heated.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December  the  soils  were  placed  in  pots,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  a  sample  of  500  gm.  being 
retained.  Of  this  sample  100  gm.  was  saturated  with  water  and  kept 
in  a  closet  of  the  laboratory.  Another  100  gm.  was  kept  without 
being  moistened.  One  hundred-gram  lots  of  the  Palbost,  Marmilhat, 
and  Grignon  soils  which  had  remained  in  place  without  being  disturbed 
were  submitted  to  the  same  manipulation. 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  1893,  the  samples  of  soil  which  had 
been  treated  in  the  laboratory  were  leached  with  water  to  remove  the 
nitrates,  the  water  being  applied  in  25  cc.  lots,  until  the  whole  quantity 
used  amounted  to  250  cc.  This  extract  was  evaporated  and  nitrates 
determined  in  the  residue  by  the  ferrous-chlorid  and  hydrochloric  acid 
method.    The  following  results  were  obtained: 

Nitric  nitrogen  formed  in  stirred  and  unstirred  soils  (December  tO  to  January  7). 


SoUi  saturated  vnth  water. 

unstirred 

stirred 

Harmilhat: 

Unstirred 

Stirred 

Pftlbont: 

Unstirred 

Stirred 

UnmoUtfned  ioHi. 
Grignon : 

Unstirred 

Stirred 

Marmilhat 

Unstirred 

Stirred 

Palbost: 

Unstirred 

Stirred 


Nitrogen 

dinxid  ob- 

t-aiued. 


Oe. 

4.0 
70.5 

3.6 
82.0 

3.7 
114.5 


5.0 
62.0 


4.2 

74.5 


4.8 
00.2 


Nitric  ni. 
troji^n  in  100 
gm.  of  soil. 


Grame. 
0.002 
.044 

.002 
.051 

.002 
.071 


.002 
.039 

.002 
.040 

.002 
•067 
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The  a.bove  table  clearly  shows  that  aeration  and  pulverization  of  the 
soil  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  production  of  nitrates.  The  soils 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  station  building  during  six 
weeks  in  every  case  gave  very  much  larger  amounts  of  nitrates  than 
those  left  in  place.  Do  the  preceding  figures  furnish  a  fair  basis  for 
determining  the  nitric  nitrogen  which  a  hectare  of  soil  would  furnish 
if  it  were  submitted  to  a  pulverization  as  complete  as  that  to  which 
these  samples  were  subjected! 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  a  hectare  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  35  cubic 
meters  weighs  4,000  tons.^  This  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
3,500  cubic  meters  of  a  hectare  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  35  cubic  meters  has 
a  density  ranging  between  1.1  and  1.2.  We  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  the  pulverization  of  a  soil  in  place  extends  to  a  depth  of  35  cubic 
meters,  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  stirring  of  the  soil  extends 
at  least  to  one-fourth  this  depth;  that  is,  the  stirred  layer  of  a  hectare 
weighs  1,000  tons.  If  we  multiply  the  figures  obtained  above  on  100 
gm.  by  10,000,000  we  have  the  following  figures  per  hectare  of  1,000 
tons: 

Nitric  nitrogen  per  hectare  of  IfiOO  tons. 


Kiloji^nuna. 

ICUograma. 

Lot  h  moistened. 
Grignon: 

u  netirred 

20 
440 

510 

20 
710 

Lot  2,  uninoittensd. 
Qrignon : 

Unstirred 

20 

Stirred    

Stirred 

390 

Marmilbat: 

Unstirred 

Marmilbat: 

Unstirred 

20 

Stirred.               

Stirred 

40U 

Palbost: 

Palbost: 

Unfttirred 

20 

Stirred 

Stirred 

670 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  drainage  waters  the  soils  which  were 
carried  to  the  laboratory  for  experiment  were  placed  in  pots  similar  to 
those  in  which  the  undisturbed  soil  remained.  Some  of  these  pots  fur- 
nished drainage  water  on  January  25  and  March  8  which,  on  analysis, 
gave  the  following  results: 

Composition  of  the  drainage  water  of  stirred  and  unstirred  soils. 


Sou. 


Amoantof 


Date  of  I 
coUeoting 


Grignon : 
Unstirred 
Stirred... 
Unstirred 
Stirred... 

Marmilbat: 
Unstirred 
Stirred... 
Unstirred 
Stirred... 

Palbost: 

Unstirred 
Stirred . . . 
Unstirred 


Cc. 


Jan. 
Mar. 

Jan. 
Mar. 


4,390 


Jan.   25 

Unstirred t    ^^^^     « 

Stirred 5    ^*'^-    * 


6,400 
3,470 


2,370 
6,010 
5,540 

4,640 
1,670 
6,840 
3,950 


Nitric  nitro- 
gen found. 


Qratne. 
0.036 


.160 


6.870 

.186 

6.890 

.025 
7.000 

.192 
3.256 


Nitric  nitro- 
gen per  cubic 
meter  of 
drainage 
wat«r. 


Nitric  nitro- 
gen per  beo- 
tare  of  1,000 
tons. 


QravM. 

8.4 


2,380.0 


1,390.0 

27.0 

1,240.0 

5.5 

1,420.0 

28.0 

570.0 


Otttuna 


540 


2,400 
128.870 


49,350 

2.640 

103,050 

875 

105,000 

2,880 

83,840 


1  The  metric  ton  contaiuiag  2, 204.6  lbs! 
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Although  all  the  soils  did  not  famish  drainage  water  January  25 
and  March  8,  an  examination  of  the  table  is  very  instructive  wherever 
a  comparison  between  the  results  on  stirred  and  unstirred  soil  is  pos- 
sible. There  is  a  wide  variation  between  the  nitric  nitrogen  furnished 
in  the  differently  treated  soils.  The  amounts  per  cubic  meter  obtained 
for  the  stirred  soil  are  often  excessive.  For  instance,  the  Grignon  soil 
yielded  on  March  8  the  exceptionally  high  amount  of  2,380  gm. 

On  submitting  the  drainage  water  to  a  complete  analysis,  to  deter- 
mine the  bases  with  which  nitric  acid  was  combined,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  part  of  this  acid  was  in  combination  with  lime,  a  smaller 
amount  with  magnesia,  and  a  still  smaller  amount  with  potash.  On 
calculating  the  amounts  of  nitric  acid  required  by  these  bases  it  was 
found  that  a  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid  was  present.  The  amount  of 
nitric  acid  found  was  5.85  gm. ;  the  amount  required  by  the  above  bases 
was  6.36  gm.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  0.5  gm.  in  excess  was  com- 
bined with  soda  or  possibly  oxid  of  iron. 

The  above  results  lead  to  the  important  and  highly  interesting  con- 
clusion that  nitrification  is  extremely  active  in  different  kinds  of  soils, 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  quantities  of  assimilable  nitrogen 
largely  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  most  exacting  crops.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  result  is  it  simply  necessary  to  furnish  a  humid  soil,  the 
proper  temperature,  and  thorough  pulverization  f  Further  experiments 
are  necessary  to  answer  this  question. 

NITRIFICATION   IN   SAMPLES    OF    SOIL   COLLECTED   DURING    WINTER 

AND  SPRING. 

Samples  of  frozen  soils  were  collected  in  January,  1893,  at  the  Museum 
of  Paris  and  at  Grignon.  They  were  exposed  to  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture until  they  crumbled,  and  were  then  pulverized  and  sifted.  Although 
one  series  of  samples  was  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  labora- 
tory from  January  20  until  February  16,  and  the  second  series  from 
February  14  to  May  9,  the  quantities  of  nitrates  formed  remained  very 
small  in  every  case. 

A  third  series  ot  samples  was  collected  in  March,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  beginning  to  rise.  The  soils  were  pulverized  with  care,  sifted, 
and  one  lot  of  samples  of  each  spread  out  in  a  dish  kept  in  a  closet  at 
the  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  while  the  second  lot  was  placed  in  an 
oven  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  30°  O.  Water  was  added  when- 
ever the  samples  commenced  to  dry  out.  When  the  samples  were  pul- 
verized a  certain  portion  of  each  was  extracted  with  water,  and  these 
extracts  were  submitted  to  analysis,  with  the  following  results: 
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NitriJlcatUm  in  different  eoiU  eoUeoied  in  the  »prin§. 


SoiL 


Temperature. 


Nitric  nitrogen  fomid 
inlOOgm.  of  BoiL 


Nitrlo  nitrogen  per  heo* 
twe  of  1,000  tons. 


Grignon } 

liarmilhat  (Puy  de  D6me) i 

Palbost  (Pay  de  Ddme) i 

Seine-et-Mame < 

Blaringhem  (Nord) i 

Wardreoquen  (Pasde-Calaia) f 


80©  0.... 
Ordinary 

30OC 

Ordinary 

30OC 

Ordinary 

30OC 

Ordinary 
30OC  .... 
Ordinary 
8000.... 
Ordinary 


6.4 
14.0 
10.0 
6.0 
4.0 
4.7 
8.1 
5.6 
4.7 
0.7 
4.0 


Ma. 

7.8 

6.0 

17.6 

18.7 

23.7 

7.6 

7.1 

4.4 

6.8 

6.8 

7.6 

4.0 


'f:7 

7.6 
20.0 
15.7 
24.0 
10.0 
8.7 
7.0 
8.0 
7.3 
8.4 
6.6 


78 
54 
140 
109 
09 
40 
47 
31 
66 
47 
67 


78 
66 
176 
187 
287 
75 
71 
44 
«8 
63 
75 
4i» 


Kff. 


07 
76 
200 
157 
240 
100 
87 
70 
80 
.  78 
84 


In  certain  of  the  soils  nitrification  went  on  actively  from  the  be^- 
ning.  On  March  27  Marmilhat  soil  gave  10.9  mg.  at  the  ordinary 
temperatare  and  14  mg.  at  a  temperature  of  30^  C,  while  samples 
collected  in  the  month  of  January  gave  only  6.6  mg.  after  a  month  had 
elapsed.  In  the  Marmilhat  soil  the  nitrates  increased  during  the  fol- 
lowing month,  but  less  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  the  Palbost  soil, 
which  furnished  moderate  quantities  on  March  27,  but  increased  the 
amount  very  rapidly,  until  on  April  10  it  furnished  23.7  mg.  and  on 
April  24,  24  mg.,  the  highest  figures  in  the  series. 

The  soils  collected  in  the  month  of  March  nitrified,  therefore,  much 
more  actively  than  those  collected  in  January,  but  they  furnished  less 
nitrates  than  those  collected  in  autumn.  The  sample  of  Palbost  soil, 
which  gave,  after  pulverization  in  October,  fn  one  case  67  mg.  of  nitric 
nitrogen  and  in  another  71  mg,,  furnished  in  the  above  experiments  a 
maximum  of  only  24  mg.,  although  it  was  kept  under  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, etc.,  much  more  favorable  than  those  which  surrounded  the 
samples  spread  out  in  the  station  building  the  preceding  autumn. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  soils  collected  in  the  spring 
are  always  in  a  condition  less  favorable  to  nitrification  than  those  col- 
lected in  other  seasons,  since  a  soil  from  Seine-et-Marne  collected  at 
the  end  of  winter  furnished  in  the  drainage  water  of  March  and  the 
beginning  of  April  66  kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  hectare  of  1,000  tons  in 
one  case  and  80  kg.  in  another,  although  these  figures  wer-e  calcu- 
lated on  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  drainage  water,  which  of  course 
less  completely  removes  the  nitrates  from  the  soil  than  the  leaching  to 
which  small  samples  of  soils  are  subjected  in  the  laboratory. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  iu  general  that  the  drainage  water  of  spring 
removes  less  nitric  nitrogen  from  the  soil  than  that  of  summer  and 
autumn.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  on  examination  of  the  results  obtained 
by  analysis  of  the  drainage  water  of  unfertilized  and  unpulverized  Orig- 
non  BoUs  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Average  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  water,  per  hectare,  during  the  years  1890, 

1891,  and  1893. 


Kilograms. 


Spring 

Summer 

Antumn 

Winter 

Whole  year. 


17.8 
26.4 
40.6 
11.8 


96.6 


We  thus  see  that  it  often  happens  that  samples  collected  from  soils 
in  place  and  afterwards  repeatedly  handled  famish  very  large  amounts 
of  nitrates.  This  is  shown  in  the  analyses  of  the  drainage  waters  of  the 
soils  of  Seine-et-M.ame  and  of  Limagne.  We  see  further  that  soils  col- 
lected at  the  end  of  autumn  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers  for  six 
weeks  show  an  extremely  active  nitrification,  but  that  when  this  aera- 
tion and  pulverization  is  repeated  on  hard  frozen  soils  collected  in  winter 
the  production  of  nitrates  is  very  slow.  Finally  it  appears  that  nota- 
ble amounts  of  nitrates  are  formed  in  samples  collected  during  the 
month  of  March,  although  nitrification  is  not  as  active  as  in  the  samples 
collected  in  autumn.  In  spite  of  certain  irregularities  in  detail  we  may 
draw  the  general  conclusion  that  pulverization  and  aeration  of  the  soil 
usually  result  in  the  formation  of  considerable  quantities  of  nitrates. 

NITEIFICATION  IN  SOILS    STIRRED  AT  THE  SURFACE  AND  IN  THOSE 

LEFT  UNDISTURBED. 

The  preceding  experiments  were  made  in  the  laboratory.  The  soils 
were  exposed  to  the  air,  stirred  and  pulverized  in  a  most  thorough 
manner.  In  order  to  determine  the  action  under  conditions  which  more 
nearly  approach  those  of  ordinary  culture,  observations  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year  1893  on  nitrification  in  soils  in  experiment  pots,  some  of 
which  were  cultivated  while  others  were  left  undisturbed. 

The  year  1893  was  particularly  unfavorable  to  this  kind  of  observa- 
tions in  France  on  account  of  the  exceptionally  severe  drouglit  of  the 
spring  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  especially  at  Grignon.  It  rained, 
however,  during  July,  and  drainage  water  was  also  collected  in  abun- 
dance during  the  autumn.  The  table  below  shows  the  results  obtained 
on  two  Grignon  soils,  one  of  which  was  cultivated  at  the  surface  on 
February  17,  and  frequently  thereafter  during  the  year,  while  the  other 
remained  undisturbed. 
12982— No.  6 2 
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Drainage  water  and  nitric  nitrogen  from  a  soil  stirred  at  the  surface  and  from  an  undis- 
turbed soil. 


Date  at  which  drahiagd  water  was 
collected. 


March  8 

July  27 

October  9 

October  24 

November  26. 


Stirred  soil. 


Amonnt 
of  drain- 
Rse  water 
outained. 


Literu. 
5.700 
7.950 
5.000 
3.180 
6.000 


Entire  perio<l 21.8 


Nitric 
nitroEen 
])er  liter. 


Nitric 

nitro/rou 

found. 


Unstirred  soil. 


^fnSlSM    Citric 
Bbtaiued.  P*'"*®"^* 


Nitric 
nitrofren 
foond. 


Oramn. 

0.022 

.084 

.164 

.Oil 


.065 


Grams. 
0.125 
.164 
.820 
.130 
.180 


LitevM. 
6.000 
2.500 
5.150 
3.000 
7.200 


23.850 


Gram*. 
0.020 
.067 
.073 
.030 
.028 


Oram*. 
0.120 
.167 
.376 
.090 
.201 


.040 


.954 


The  effect  of  eultivatioii  was  appreciable  only  on  October  9.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  period  the  results  obtained  on  the  two  soils  are 
very  similar.  A  number  of  other  soils  were  used  in  this  comparison 
and  the  sums  of  the  nitrogen  found  on  March  8  and  November  26,  cal- 
culated to  50  kg.  of  soil,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Nitric  nitrogen  found  in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  soils. 


Nitric 

Wardrecq  lies  soil : 

Cultivated 

Gram*. 

1.181 

.946 

1.209 
1.055 

1.193. 
.650 

Uncultivated                           .  .     .           

"""i^uuirH^:'/ 

Unonltivated 

GrignoD  soil  (poor) : 

Oul  tivatea 

Uncultivated : 

AH  of  the  results  point  in  the  same  direction,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  season  was  so  unfavorable  that  nitrification  was  almost  completely 
checked. 

The  soils  of  Auvergne  in  the  region  of  Palbost  and  Marmilhat  were 
also  experimented  with.  They  are  easily  aftected  by  drought  and 
when  they  are  not  cultivated  nitrification  goes  on  very  slowly  in  them. 
The  results  obtained  on  these  soils  were  as  follows: 

Nitric  nitrofjen  found  in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  sails. 


Marniilhat  soil : 

Cultivated... 

Uncultivated 
Palbost  soil: 

Cultivated... 

Uncultivated 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above  results  that  cultivation  and 
aeration  of  the  soil  favor  to  a  marked  degree  the  activity  of  nitric  fer- 
ments.  But  before  drawing  any  conclusions  let  us  examine  the  results 
obtained  by  experiments  in  this  line  on  vegetatioi^boxe^.^^^^^    ^^ 

igi  ize     y  g 
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RESULTS    OBTAINED    ON    VEGETATION    BOXES    AT    GRIGNON    DURING 
THE   YEARS   1892  AND   1893. 

Vegetation  boxes  were  constructed  on  the  experimental  fields  of 
Grignon  during  the  autumn  of  1891.  Tlieir  capacity  is  4  cubic  meters, 
the  surface  being  2  meters  square  and  the  depth  1  meter.  The  walls 
are  made  of  an  impervious  cement  in  which  is  embedded  a  wire  netting 
to  give  it  strength.  The  floor  dii)S  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  a  gutter 
and  slopes  toward  the  northern  wall  of  the  box.  In  the  lower  end  of 
the  gutter  a  lead  pipe  is  cemented  through  which  the  drainage  water 
flows  into  a  large  carboy  placed  in  a  recess  under  the  box. 

In  constructing  the  boxes  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  soil,  which 
was  thrown  into  heaps,  the  subsoil  and  the  surface  soil  being  kept  sep- 
aratee. The  boxes  were  completed  in  November,  1891,  and  drainage 
waters  began  to  be  regularly  collected  in  March,  1892.  Four  boxes 
were  kept  free  from  vegetation  in  1892  and  1893  in  order  to  study  nitrifi- 
cation. The  results  obtained  from  March,  1892,  to  March,  1894,  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Nitrification  in  vegetation  boxes. 


Ho.  of  box. 


1802. 


Manuring. 


'  Drainage    Nitre-  |     Total        Nitrogen 
Cultivation.  water      gen  per  nitrogen         per 

lobtaiuHl.     liter.   ,  removod.     hectare. 


1802 

J893....i 
1892.... i 

1803....! 
1802.... 
1893.... 


Nothing Nothing. 

— do I do 

12  kg.  of  manure do  . 


I 


Nothing I  Forking 

12  kg.  of  manure.  100  I  Nothing 

gni.  nitrate  of  aodn.* 

Nothing I do 

250  gni. nitrate  of  soda., do 

Nothing ;  Thorough    culliva- 

I      tiun  and  forking. 


Lilen. 

Grams. 

OiUtrui. 

661.0 

0.135 

88.628 

401.0 

.079 

31.679 

717.5 

.107 

77. 269 

439.0 

.101 

44.339 

'i34.3 

.148 

76. 981 

434.0 

.083 

36. 022 

696.^ 

.142 

99.279 

440.5 

.116 

51.098 

KUograntM. 
221.570 
79.198 
180. 672 
110.840 
192. 450 

90.055 
248.197 
127. 745 


In  the  preceding  table  the  term  "forking"  indicates  a  superficial  culti- 
vation with  a  fork  with  bent  tines  which  secured  a  thorough  stirring 
of  only  the  surftice  soil.  In  case  of  No.  14  the  soil  had  been  thoroughly 
spaded  in  1893. 

It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  the  drainage  waters  were  very  much 
more  abundant  in  1892  than  in  1893,  but  what  is  more  striking  is  the 
enormous  difference  in  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  formed  during  the 
2  years.  In  the  case  of  box  No.  1  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  found  in 
1892  was  almost  three  times  that  obtained  in  1893.  For  box  No.  13 
about  double  the  amount  was  found,  while  for  boxes  Nos.  12  and  14, 
although  the  difference  is  less,  it  is  still  considerable.  Among  the 
various  causes  of  these  differences  it  appears  that  the  very  different 
treatments  to  which  the  soils  were  submitted  during  the  2  years  were 
especially  important.  As  stated  above,  the  vegetation  boxes  were  con- 
structed in  the  autumn  of  1891;  the  soil  which  they  contained  was 
removed,  thrown  into  heaps,  and  remained  e.xposed  to  the  air  during 
several  months.    When   it   was  returned  to  the  boxes  in  autumn, 
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therefore,  it  was  as  thoroughly  pulverized  as  the  soil  sent  from 
Seiiieet-Marne,  from  the  Limagne  of  Auvergne,  or  those  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air  during  6  weeks  in  the  station  building  in  the 
autumn  of  1892.  It  is  to  this  thorough  aeration  and  mixing  of  the  soil 
that  the  author  attributes  the  activity  of  nitrification  in  1892. 

This  activity  was  such  that  it  almost  completely  masked  the  influence 
of  the  manure,  for  we  observe  that  No.  I,  which  had  not  been  manured, 
furnished  more  nitric  nitrogen  than  Nos.  12  and  13,  which  had  been 
manured.  The  amount  obtained  from  No.  14,  it  is  true,  exceeded  that 
from  No.  1  during  the  year  1892,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
No.  14  received  37  gm.  of  nitric  nitrogen,  while  No.  1  had  received  no 
manure.  The  averages  of  the  amounts  ot  nitrogen  removed  in  the 
drainage  water  per  hectare  during  the  2  years  are  as  follows:  1892, 
210.722  kg.;  1893,101.959  kg.  Nitrification  therefore  decreased  one- 
half  during  1893. 

Without  doubt  the  meteorological  conditions  of  1893  were  very 
unfavorable,  and  the  persistent  drought  of  the  spring  may  possibly 
have  contributed  to  produce  the  slow  nitrification  during  this  year. 
However,  it  did  not  mask  the  influence  of  cultivation  dunng  this  year. 
Box  No.  1,  which  received  no  cultivation,  furnished  31.679  gm.  of  nitric 
nitrogen ;  No.  13,  which  received  no  cultivation  and  remained  undis- 
turbed, yielded  only  36.22  gm.,  while  it  was  increased  to  44.339  gm.  on 
No.  12  by  simply  stirring  with  a  fork,  and  to  51.098  on  No.  14,  which 
received  a  spading  in  addition  to  the  forking.  This  superficial  cultiva- 
tion, however,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  aeration  to  which  the  soils  were 
subjected  during  the  construction  of  the  boxeg  and  to  the  very  <»mplete 
mixing  which  they  underwent  before  being  placed  in  the  boxes  in  the 
autumn  of  1891,  as  is  shown  by  the  superiority  of  the  nitrification  in 
1892  over  that  of  1893. 

RlfiSUMlfe  AND   CONCLUSIONS. 

The  experiments  reported  in  the  preceding  article  clearly  demonstrate 
that  those  agriculturists  who  have  long  attributed  to  cultivation  of 
the  soil  a  decisive  influence  on  nitrification  have  held  a  correct  view  of 
the  subject.  This  influence  is,  in  fact,  much  greater  than  might  be 
supposed.  A  soil  properly  stirred  and  aerated  is  capable  of  producing 
much  greater  amounts  of  nitrates  than  are  required  to  sustain  the  most 
abundant  crops. 

The  enormous  reserves  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  arable  soils  con- 
tain are  therefore  not  destined  to  remain  indefinitely  inactive.  We 
will  not  always  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  cash  down  for 
assimilable  nitrogen  and  of  importing  each  year  large  amounts  of. 
nitrogen  compounds  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  production  of 
assimiljible  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  Nitrogen  compounds  are  found  in 
profusion  in  the  soil,  and  the  experiments  which  we  have  reviewed 
show  that  the  transformation  of  inert  organic  matter  in  nitrates 
may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  cultivation  of  the  spjjtzed  by  vj^^^^vic 
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The  most  important  part  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  done  in  Octo- 
ber or  November.  The  soil  broken  up  by  the  plow  and  rendered 
absorbent  stores  up  the  rain  water  of  winter,  which  would  flow  off  the 
surface  of  a  soil  hardened  by  dryness  or  compacted  by  rain.  The  first 
cultivation  is  very  well  performed  by  the  plow,  but  this  implement  does 
not  do  more  than  to  turn  over  the  sod  without  breaking  it,  and  arrange 
it  in  parallel  strips.  There  is  no  pulverization,  and  this  is  an  advantage 
if  the  soil  is  to  remain  uncovered  during  the  winter,  since  pulverization 
promotes  an  active  nitrification,  which  is  very  undesirable  under  these 
conditions,  the  nitrates  formed  in  a  soil  without  vegetation  being  irre- 
vocably lost. 

When  the  time  of  seeding  approaches,  however,  as  thorough  pulver- 
ization as  possible  is  desirable.  The  harrows  and  cultivators  which 
axe  commonly  used  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  since  they  stir  the  soil 
very  imperfectly.  Our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  improving 
these  implements  in  this  respect.  The  advantage  of  perfect  cultivation 
in  the  soil  is  seen  among  the  French  peasants.  They  cultivate  their 
fields  again  and  again  in  different  ways,  and  without  knowing  it  pro- 
mote a  very  active  nitrification.  Cultivators  of  sugar  beets  know  that 
the  weight  of  roots  harvested  increases  with  the  number  of  cultivations 
to  which  the  crop  is  subjected. 

From  the  earliest  times  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  considered  as 
labor  par  excellence.  The  man  who  performs  it  is  known  as  "the 
laborer."  Slowly  and  laboriously  through  the  ages  he  has  perfected  his 
implements.  From  the  piece  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire  and  drawn 
by  an  ass  he  has  passed  to  the  plow  drawn  by  oxen  or  the  more  power- 
flil  implement  driven  by  steam.  But  further  efforts  are  still  necessary 
in  order  to  utilize  the  immense  reserves  of  the  soil.  The  plow  is  the 
emblem  of  agriculture  only  until  we  are  able  to  find  a  better.  The  soil 
is  a  niggardly  mother  who  distrusts  her  wasteful  children  and  refuses 
at  first  to  give  up  her  treasure,  but  yields  finally  to  the  supreme  force 
of  the  world — ^work. 
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On  the  G-unning  method  for  total  nitrogen  in  fertilisers,  W.  E. 

Garbigues  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894),  No.  12,  pp.  795-799).^ 
By  following  the  directions  of  the  official  methods*  the  Gunning  method 
invariably  gave  lower  results  than  the  Kjeldahl  method. 

''Successful  results  were  finally  obtained  by  using  the  same  reagents,  both  kind 
and  quantity  [as  recommended  in  tbo  official  methods],  but  yaryiog  the  mode  and 
order  of  their  addition.  .  .  .  The  chief  fault  is  in  the  addition  of  potassium  sul- 
phate at  such  an  early  stage  in  the  process,  the  large  quantity  of  dry  powder  form- 
ing an  effectual  blanket  over  the  sample,  that  for  some  time  resists  the  permeation 
of  the  viscid  acid  solution. 

"The  best  procedure  was  found  to  be:  Adding  the  salicylic  acid  mixture  directly 
to  the  sample  in  the  flask,  which  is  then  shaken  until  the  liquid  has  thoroughly 
wetted  the  dry  organic  matter;  allow  to  stand  about  15  minutes,  and  add  the 
thiosulphate  with  coustant  shaking.  This  should  be  done  in  4  or  5  portions, 
following  with  a  fresh  crystal  ouly  when  the  one  previously  added  has  completely 
dissolved.  The  potassium  sulphate  is  then  put  in  and  the  whole  again  well  agi- 
tated.   Digest  as  usual." 

Even  with  this  modification  there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  to  low 
results  on  mixtures  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrate;  and  with  pure  nitrate  of  soda  both  this  metho<l 
and  the  modified  Kjeldahl  method  gave  results  considerably  too  low. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdate- 
magnesia  method,  B.  W.  Kilgorf.  {Jour.  Ayner.  Chem.  Soc,  16  {1894), 
N'o.  1:2,  pp.  793-795). — The  results  of  34  determinations  by  26  chemists 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  a  sample  of  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  containing  theoretically 
19.826  of  phosphoric,  acid  are  discussed.  The  highest  result  reported 
was  20.67  per  cent;  the  lowest,  19.74;  the  average,  20.09.  Investiga- 
tions are  reported  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tendency  to 
high  results  is  due  to  excess  of  magnesium  in  the  ammonium  magnesia 
phosi)hate,  as  Neubaner  has  j^ointed  out.  This  may  be  obviated  by 
dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitating  or  by  precipitating 
in  the  presence  of  citric  acid. 

Investigations  on  the  determination  of  potash  by  the  Lindo- 
G-ladding  method,  J.  van  den  Berghe  {Lab,  Agr.  Prov.  RoulerSj 

'  II.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Chem.  Hul.  38,  pp.  172, 174. 
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West  FlanderSj  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  23-J25).— In  view  of  the  difiFerence  of 
opinion  as  to  tlie  accuracy  of  tbis  method  the  author  undertook  com- 
parisons of  it  with  the  ordinary  method  on  samples  of  chemical  fertili- 
zers, irrigation  water,  wood  ashes,  and  oil  cakes  containing  percentages 
of  i)otash  ranging  from  0.59  to  21.85,  with  the  following  results: 

Percentages  of  potash  by  the  ordinary  and  Lindo-Gladding  methods. 


I  n-,i  J  „-,-,.        Lin  do-     i 

,    m„tSS^      ^^^^^f    Uifferonce. 


Cbemicalfl 

l>o 

Do 

Do 

Irrigation  water  (remiltH  t»lcru]nte(l  to  pniiim  p«*r  iMibic  nioter). . . 

.  Colza  cake  (Gnzerath) 

Coc4»a  oil  cake 

Wood  asheis 


Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

4.86 

4.88 

-fO.02 

21.85 

21.80 

—  .05 

•  t             5.25 

5.22 

—  .03 

.59 

.59 
18.03 

13.12 

-  .09 

1.35 

1.34 

—  .01 

1.73 

1.81 

+  .10 

9.02 

8.97 

—  .06 

Analyses  of  batter,  F.  Seiler  and  11.  Ueuss  {Schiceiz.  Wochenschr. 
Cheni.  Pharm.j  32  {1894),  pp.  285-291 ;  ahs.  in  Ghem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No. 
70,  Repert,p.213). — In  a  large  number  of  samples  of  butter  of  undoubted 
parity  the  volatile  fatty  acids  by  the  Reichert-Meissl  method  were  found 
to  vary  from  26.18  to  32.78,  never  falling  below  26;  where  the  distilla- 
tion was  with  steam  the  acids  were  never  below  30,  confirming  what 
has  long  been  claimed — that  by  ordinary  distillation  a  part  of  the  acids 
remained  in  the  residue  in  the  flask.  The  parallel  results  by  this 
method  of  distilling  agreed  closely.  In  the  samples  mentioned  the 
water  content  ranged  from  11.24  to  15.64  per  cent,  the  fat  from  82.93 
to  88.25,  and  the  ash  from  0.061  to  0.167  per  cent. 

On  the  determination  of  lime  in  soil,  G.  Basile  and  E.  i>r  Cillis  {Staz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Ital,  -27  {1S94),  No,  2,  pp.  115-167). 

Triammoniiun  phosphate  and  the  quaUtative  determination  of  magnesium,  P. 
SciiottlXndkr  {Ztsohr.  anorgan.  Chem.,  7  {1804)^  No.  5,  pp.  343^  344). 

On  the  chemical  composition  of  the  efflorescence  on  brick  walls  and  on  the 
nitrates  which  it  contains,  O.  Wy,i.^i  {Schrif ten  Naiurf.  Gen.  Damig^  8  {1894)^ 
No.  3  and  4,  j)p.  168-179). — Numerous  analyses  ar<»  reported  showing  tbis  substance 
to  consist  essentiaHy  of  variable  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate;  sulphate  of  soda, 
magnesium,  or  lime;  salt;  nitrates  of  lime  or  alkalies;  and  insoluble  matter. 
Investigations  are  reported  which  indicate  that  the  nitrates  are  formed  from  the 
ammonia  of  the  air  by  microorganisms,  as  is  the  case  in  soils. 

On  ash-free  albumen,  K.  BClow  (Pjtiiger's  Arch.  Physiol. ^  ,W,  \o.  5  and  (],  pp. 
207-221). — Details  of  its  preparation,  properties,  etc. 

The  chemistry  of  carbohydrates  and  their  importance  to  physiology,  £. 
Fischer  (/>t«  Chemie  der  Kohlenhydrate  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Physiologic.  Berlin: 
A.  Hirschvcald,  1894).— \  lecture. 

On  melitriose  and  its  quantitative  determination,  A.  Bxr  {Chem.  Ztg.j  18 (1894) f 
No.  92,  jyp.  1794-1799). 

On  the  determination  of  mannite  in  wines,  .T.  A.  Mcllek  {Bui.  Soc  Chim,  Paris, 
11-12  {1894),  No.  22,  pp.  1073-1080). 

Studies  on  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  Fehling's  solution,  F.  Ciaxd  {Compt. 
Bend.,  119  {1894),  No.  20,  pp.  SOi,  Sf',3). 
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A  new  gravimetric  method  for  determining  glucose,  F.  Gand  (C<mpi.  Rend., 
119  (1894),  No,  10, p.  478;  aba.  in  Ch^m.  Zig.,  18  (1894),  No.  78,  Bepert.,p.  234). 

On  the  determination  of  glucose  by  akaline  copper  solutions,  F.  Gand  (Comp/. 
Rend.,  119  (1894),  No.  16,  pp.  660-652). 

Influence  of  the  volume  of  the  precipitates  thrown  down  by  lead  acetate  as 
well  as  by  soda  and  G-lauber's  salts  on  the  results  of  the  sugar  titrations  before 
and  after  inversion,  A.  BorntrXger  (Ztachr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894,  No.  19,  pp.  683-691). 

Concerning  the  modification  of  the  reducing  power  of  invert  sugar  solutions 
by  evaporating  or  allowing  to  stand  with  lead  acetate,  A.  Borktraqer  (Ztsdtr. 
angew.  Ckem.,  1894,  No.  19,  pp.  579-582). 

Methods  for  the  examination  of  food  stuffs,  etc.,  G.  Rupp  (Die  Untersuchuwg  ram 
Nahrungsmitteln, Genusamitteln, und  Gebrauchsgegenatanden.  Heidelberg:  Carl  WtHter'e 
Univeraitata  Buchhandlftng,  fig.  115). 

Contributions  to  the  analysis  of  lard,  G.  Halphen  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  SO 
(1894),pp.  241-247;  aha.  in  Analyat,  19  (1894),  Dec., p.  282). 

A  digester  with  regulator  and  automatic  feeder  for  determinations  requir- 
ing a  low  temperature,  J.  van  den  Bekghe  (Rev.  Agron.  Louvain,  1894,  No.  3,  pp. 
214-219,  pi.  1). 

Improvements  in  analytical  balances,  L.  6.  de  Koninck  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894), 
No.  96,  p.  1867). 

An  apparatus  for  furnishing  both  hot  and  cold  sterilized  water  (Chem.  Zig.,  18 
(1894),  No.  95,  p.  1869,  fig.  1). 

Constant  level  and  temperature  water  bath,  J.  van  dbn  Berghb  and  M.  Cos- 
TELEIN  (Lab.  Agr.  Prov.  Roulera,  Weal  Flanders,  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  19-22,  figs.  4). ' 

Hydrogen  sulphid  generator,  H.  G.  Schauchb  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  16  (1894), 
No.  12,  p.  868,  fig.  1). — A  form  of  apparatus  is  described  and  illustrated  which  is  claimed 
to  ^'furnish  an  absolutely  uuiform  supply  of  gas/' 

Modification  of  Knorr's  extraction  apparatus,  O.  Carr  (Jonr.  Amer.  Chem.  Sao., 
16  (1894),  No.  12,  pp.  868, 869,  fig.  1).— A  cork  fitted  over  the  neck  of  the  receiving 
flask  is  substituted  for  the  mercury  seal  of  Knorr^s  apparatus  (see  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Div.  Chem.  Bui.  28,  p.  97). 

Laboratory  devices,  E.  Waller  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  16  (1894),  No.  12,  pp. 
869-873,  figs.  2). — The  burette  filling  device,  condenser,  and  revolving  Nessler  tube 
rack  and  Nessler  comparator  used  in  the  laboratory  of  C.  H.  Shultz,  of  New  York, 
are  described. 

New  laboratory  apparatus  (Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  95,  p.  1868,  figa.  5).— Illus- 
trated description  of  a  laboratory  vacuum,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  of  porcelain, 
and  a  small  hot-air  motor  for  running  stirring  apparatus,  etc. 

The  new  chemical  institute  of  the  University  of  Halle,  R.  Schenck  (Chem.  Ztg., 
18  (1894),  No.  94,  pp.  1848-1858). ^T>e%CT\pt\ou  and  plans  of  the  building,  desks,  cases, 
etc.,  and  description  of  the  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  gas  fitting,  electrical 
apparatus,  and  other  details  of  equipment. 


BOTAmr. 

Concerning  the  number  of  species  of  tubercle  bacteria  of  Lega- 
minosse,  F.  Nobbe,  L.  IIiltner,  and  E.  Schmid  {Landw.  Vers.  StaUy  45 
(1894) J  No.  1  and  2^  pp.  1-27,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbly  1894 j  11,  No. 
K),  pp.  705-707).— The  authors  bave  sought  to  determiDe  whether  there 
is  more  than  a  single  species  of  tubercle  bacteria  among  lYiekLeguminoBce. 
Previous  experiments^  conducted  by  tliem  with  pure  cultures  of  bac. 

>  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  39  (1891),  pp.  327-359;  E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  336. 
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teria  from  the  tubercles  of  Bohinia  and  Pisum  showed  dififerent  effects 
on  the  plants,  but  from  this  difference  the  authors  think  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  bacteria  were  sxyecifically  distinct.  Recently 
several  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  in  pure  quartz  sand  with 
inoculations  from  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  from  various  legumes.  In 
one  s\eries  peas  and  the  common  locust  were  inoculated  with  cultures 
from  the  tubercles  of  Pisum  sativum^  Vioia  septum^  Medicago  sativa^ 
Rohinia  pseudacacia,  and  Caragana  arhorescens.  Tubercles  were  formed 
on  the  peas  from  all  the  inoculations,  while  on  the  locust  only  those 
receiving  the  cultures  from  the  tubercles  of  Rohinia  and  Caragana  pro- 
duced any.  In  another  series  Lathyrus  latifolius  was  inoculated  from 
pure  cultures  of  Pisum,  Vicia,  and  Bohinia  bacteria.  Only  the  first  two 
produced  tubercles.  In  the  third  series  plants  of  Bohinia  paeudaca^iiaj 
Acacia  lophantha,  Vicia  villosa,  and  Pisum  sativum  were  inoculated  from 
cultures  of  2-year-old  tubercles  of  Bohinia,  2  year-old  tubercles  of  Cara- 
gana, tubercles  of  Vicia  and  Pisum.  The  tabulated  results  observed 
are  shown  below.  Before  the  experiments  were  completed  a  fungus 
destroyed  some  of  the  peas  and  they  were  necessarily  omitted  from  the 
last  two  tables. 

Tranepiratianfrom  inoculation  to  harvest. 


Inocalated  with  pure  caltnrea  from — 


Pi*um. 


Robinia  pteudaeaeia I 

Aeiuia  lophantha i 

VieiaviUota , 

FUum  ttUivum ' 


Robinia. 

Acaeia. 

Vicia. 

Oe. 

Ce, 

(k. 

3,570 

1,136 

1,425 

1,538 

3,805 

1,205 

934 

1,097 

4,978 

1,380 

1,034 

1.2«5 

1,396 
1,511 
1.277 
1,849 


Average  height  of  plants  at  harvest. 


InoculAted  with  pure  cultures  from— 


RobinM 
Aeaeia. 
Vieia.. 


Robinia. 

Aeaeia. 

Vicia. 

IHmm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

131 

50 

50 

50 

80 

295 

02 

75 

350 

400 

1,126 

450 

Chemical  analysis  of  plants. 


Robinia  drv  Bubstance grams 

Robinia  nitrogen milligrams 

A  eaeia  dry  bq  Dstance grams 

Acacia  nitroeen milligrams 

Vicia  dry  suMtance grams 

Vicia  Ditrogen  .% milligrams 


Inoculated  with  pure  cultures  from— 


Robinia.     Aeaeia. 


7.402 

232.100 

1.953 

17.000 

.783 

12.900 


1.158 

16.600 

6.943 

109.800 

.866 

14.700 


Vieia.       Pisum. 


0.858 
13.500 

1.248 
16.200 

9.133 
264.000 


1.479 
21.100 

1.817 
19.700 

1.033 
22.600 


From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  but  one  case  each 
plant  was  most  favorably  affected  when  it  was  inoculated  with  bacteria 
from  the  tubercles  from  ite  own  species.  ^^.^.^^^  by  V3^^^ic 
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Another  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  by  inoculating  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  legumes  with  bacteria  from  the  tubercles  of  PUum 
and  Bohinia.  The  species  so  inoculated  were:  Ornithopus  sativtigy  Sar- 
thamnus  scopariusj  Cytisus  luburnum,  Ulex  europceus^  Lupinus  luteusj 
L.  augustifolitiSy  Anthyllis  vtilneraria,  Trifolium  pratense^  T,  incar- 
natunij  Melilottis  alba^  Medwago  sativaj  M.  lupulina^  Lotus  comiculatuSj 
Rohinia  pseudacaeia^  Colutea  arborescens,  Vicia  faba,  V.  villosa^  F. 
hirsutay  Lens  esculenta^  Phaseolvs  vulgaris^  and  P.  multiflorus.  The 
species  of  Vicia,  Lens,  and  Fhdseoltis  developed  a  great  many  normal 
tubercles  when  inoculated  with  Pisum  bacteria,  while  on  Trifolium 
incarnatum  and  Robinia  pseudaxxida  only  a  few  scattered  tubercles 
were  formed  when  similarly  treated.  The  other  species  were  wholly 
unaffected.  Of  those  inoculated  with  Robinia  bacteria  only  Robinia 
gave  a  good  development  of  tubercles.  The  species  of  Phaseolus  bore 
numerous  but  small  tubercles  and  Trifolium  pratense  had  a  few  scat- 
tered ones.    All  others  showed  an  entire  absence  of  tubercles. 

After  investigating  the  organisms  present  in  all  the  cases  coming 
uuder  the  authors'  observation  they  conclude  that  the  bacteria  present 
in  all  the  tubercles,  eveu  those  of  the  Mimosew  are  of  the  species 
Bacillus  radicicola  of  Beyerinck;  that  they  are  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  host  on  which  the  tubercles  are  grown,  and  that  the  especially 
modified,  forms  are  more  capable  of  causing  tubercles  to  develop  on 
plants  of  the  same  or  nearly  allied  genera  than  on  others.  They  think 
the  differences  between  the  forms  not  sufficiently  differentiated  to  be 
entitled  to  specific  rank. 

In  practical  application  of  inoculation  by  means  of  soil  the  above  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  and  selections  made  from  fields  where  crops 
have  been  grown  similar  to  the  one  desired. 

CeU  membrane  of  fungi,  E.  (iiLsox  (La  Revue  "  La  Cellule^**  11,  pp,  T-l/i;  abs.  in 
Chem,  Cenibl.y  1S94,  II,  No.  21,  p,  874), 

On  the  ascent  of  sap,  II.  H.  Dixox  and  J.  July  (Ann.  lioUy  IS  (1S94),  No.  S^y 
pp.  46S-470). 

Secretions  and  their  formation,  A.  Thciiirch  (Hot.  Centhl.,  60  (1894),  No.  10, 
pp.  289-293). 

Protoplasm  and  nucleus,  J.  P^:rkz  (Mem.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat.  Bordeaux,  ser. 
4,  4  (1894),  No.  2,  pp.  277-30.'^). 

The  function  of  awns  on  an  ear  of  barley  (Abn.  %n  Fithling'i  landw,  Ztg.,  43 
(1894),  No.  2.1,  p.  745). — The  writer  cit^s  an  experiment  in  which  cnttingoff  the  awns 
or  beards  decreased  the  amonut  of  water  transpired. 

The  nettle  hairs  of  parsnips.  J.  Blanx'IIakd  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  IS,  pp. 
427,  428). — A  discussion  of  the  physiological  action  of  this  character,  which  is  found 
on  Pastlnaca  saiiva,  I*,  opaca,  and  P.  urens,  hut  more  on  the  last.  The  hairs  are  irri- 
tating to  animals  as  well  as  to  man,  and  produce  an  annoying  and  painful  skin 
eruption.  It  is  recommended  that  if  parsnip  tops  he  fed  to  stock  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  still  fre^sh  and  un withered. 

On  the  traumatropic  curvature  of  roots,  V.  M.  Spaulding  (.-Inn.  Bot.,  8  (1894), 
No.  32,  pp.  423-451,  pi.  1). — Phenomena  observed  to  follow  €he  infliction  of  wounds 
upon  the  top  of  growing  roots.  Experiments  with  Lupintis  albus,  Vicia  faba,  PigMm 
sativum,  RiclnuH  com  m  unia,  Zea  mays,  aerial  roots  of  Viiis  gongylodes,  and  A  nihurium  spp- 
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On  the  asBimilation  of  nitrates  by  plants,  E.  DEMorssY  (CompL  Rend.,  119 
{1894),  No.  20,  pp.  868S71). 

Root  tubercle  bacteria  and  their  interchangeabillty  toward  different 
legomes  {Ahs.  in  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Hal.,  27  (1894),  Xo.  S,  p.  S24). 

The  effect  of  quicklime  on  root  tubercles,  Salfeld  (DeuU  landw.  Prease,  21 
(1894),  No.  100,  p.  9(j£). — A  short  article  in  which  the  author  gives  additional  reasons 
for  his  attribntiog  to  quicklime  in  his  experiment  elsewhere  reported  (p.  533)  an 
injurious  action  on  root  tubercles. 

The  action  of  lime  on  root  tubercles,  Vreize  (Deut.  landw.  Prease,  21  (1894), 
No.  96,  pp.  895,  896). — A  short  article  questioning  the  correctness  of  Salfeld's 
hypothesis  that  quicklime  destroys  root  tubercles. 

The  respiration  of  leaves,  L.  Maqcenxe  (Ann.  Agron.,  20  (1894),  No.  11,  pp. 
528-6S3). — An  abstract  of  this  article  was  printed  in  £.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  193. 

Influence  of  colored  light  on  production  and  transpiration  of  plants,  E. 
WOLLNY  (Fmrach.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  17  (1894),  No.  S  and  4,  pp.  S17-SSS;  aha.  in  Bot. 
Cenihl.,  60  (1894),  No.  7,  pp.  216-218). 

Hybridization  without  crossing,  or  false  hybridisation,  A.  Millardet  (Mem. 
Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat.  Bordeaux,  aer.  4,  4  (1894),  No.  2,  pp.  347-372). 

Text-book  on  botany,  E.  Stkasburger,  F.  Noll,  H.  Schengk,  and  F.  W.  Schimper 
(Lehrbuch  der  Botanick/Ur  Hochachulen.    Jena:  Guatav  Fiacher,  pp.  568,figa.  577). 


FEBMEHTATIOH— BACTESIOLOOY. 

* 

Action  of  certain  bacteria  under  high  pressure,  H.  Rogkr  (Compt.  Rend.,  119 
(1894),  No.  23,  pp.  963-965). 

Researches  on  the  antiseptic  power  of  formic  aldehyde,  H.  Pottevi  (Ann. 
Inat.  Paaieur,  8  (1894),  No.  11,  pp.  796-810). 

The  action  of  sulphate  of  copper,  phenic  acid,  and  salts  of  iron,  lead,  and 
mercury  on  yeast,  H.  H.  Mann  (Ann.  Inat.  Pasteur,  8  (1894),  No.  11,  pp.  785-795). 

Action  of  light  on  bacteria  and  fungi,  H.  M.  Ward  (Chem.  Netca,  70  (1894),  No. 
1824,  pp.  228-230;  No.  1825,  pp.  241-244;  Nb.  1826,  pp.  251,  252;  and  No.  1827,  pp. 
263,264). 

METEOEOLOOY. 

Some  interrelations  of  climatology  and  horticultnre,  L.  H. 
Bailey  ( U.  S.  J)ept.  Agr.j  Weather  Bureau  Bui.  11,  pt  2,  Ept.  InternaL 
Meteor olog.  Congress ,  1893,  pt,  2,  pp.  431-435). — Local  climate  exerts  a 
most  powerful  influence  upon  the  plants  which  one  attemps  to  grow; 
it  becomes  the  controlling  factor  in  every  scheme  of  rural  industry. 
The  climatal  limit  of  any  crop,  in  all  directions,  is  an  exceedingly 
irregular  one,  presenting  a  series  of  sharp  curves;  that  is,  the  local 
variations  of  climate  determine  the  distribution  of  cultivated  plants. 

The  horticulturist  is  vitally  interested  in  the  climate  of  hia  partic- 
ular neighborhood;  and  it  is  the  study  of  this  local  climate  in  its 
relation  to  plant  life  which  must  bring  him  the  greatest  good  from 
cliraatological  science. 

Meteorological  records  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  plant  life 
rather  than  in  terms  of  degrees  of  temperature  or  other  numerical 
standards.  For  instance,  the  peach  growers  of  a  certain  geographical 
area  might  make  observations  for  a  number  of  years  upon  the  relative 
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synchronisms  of  late  frosts  and  blooming  time.  The  tabalation  of 
these  observations  would  enable  us  to  construct  two  series  of  curves, 
which  would  indicate  at  a  glance  the  comparative  safety  of  any  station 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  given  crop.  The  observations  at  the  various 
stations  could  be  graphically  represented  by  means  of  two  curves,  one 
indicating  the  date  of  last  killing  frost  for  each  station,  the  other  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  peach  flowers.  Wherever  the  frost  line  lies 
beyond  the  bloom  line  (the  frost  occurring  later  than  the  blooming) 
peach  growing  is  impossible.  When  the  reverse  takes  place  (the  frost 
occurring  before  the  blooming  time)  peach  growing  is  possible  and  the 
industry  is  safe  in  proportion  as  the  two  lines  diverge.  These  tabula- 
tions would  be  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  include  a  minute  record 
of  every  farm  in  the  given  territory;  but  even  a  somewhat  superficial 
series  of  observations  would  possess  great  value  if  accurately  made, 
as  indicating  the  probable  influence  of  local  climate  upon  the  given 
industry.  If  the  lines  tend  to  converge,  or  if  the  frost  line  crosses 
beyond  the  bloom  line,  there  is  indication,  at  least,  that  safe  peach 
lands  are  few  in  those  localities.  The  information  which  these  records 
ask  could  be  well  ascertained  from  observations  upon  a  few  peach 
tries  here  and  there  long  before  any  general  experiment  of  cultivation 
had  been  tried. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  synchronisms  of  frosts  and  blooming  period 
can  be  repeated  with  almost  equal  force  for  many  other  attributes  of 
climate  in  their  relations  to  plant  life.  The  synchronisms  of  early  fall 
frosts  and  maturation  of  certain  fruits  are  subjects  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  horticulturist.  The  northern  limit  of  grape  culture,  for 
instance,  is  determined  much  more  by  the  date  of  early  fall  frosts  than 
by  winter  climates.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Catawba,  which  is 
our  most  important  native  wine  grape.  It  hugs  the  shores  of  certain 
lakes  in  western  New  York  so  closely  that  the  majority  of  Kew  York  - 
grape  growers  are  unfamiliar  with  its  cultivation,  and  fear  that  its 
area  can  not  be  greatly  extended  with  safety;  yet  there  are  undoubt. 
edly  enough  isolated  Catawba  vines  in  most  of  the  fiuit  regions  of  the 
State  to  enable  observations  to  be  made  for  a  term  of  years,  and  which 
might  give  rise  to  a  reliable  monograph  of  the  climatal  limitations  of 
the  variety  within  the  State. 

Contemporaneous  efi'ects  of  seasonable  climates  can  not  be  studied 
upon  the  wild  plants  of  a  region,  for  these  plants  have  long  since  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  particular  climate,  or  have  become  acclima- 
tized. Cultivated  plants  which  have  been  brought  in  from  other  cli- 
mates must,  therefore,  be  chosen  as  the  registers  of  the  meteorological 
peculiarities  of  a  given  region. 

There  are  numerous  problems  of  still  more  local  application  which 
are  yet  of  vital  importance  to  the  cultivator  and  in  the  solution  of  which 
he  has  tbe  right  to  expect  the  aid  of  the  climatologist  The  habitual 
force  and  frequency  of  winds  during  the  seasons  of  maturation  of  fruits, 
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the  prognostication  and  methods  of  averting  frosts,  the  iufiaeuce  of 
wind  breaks  and  orchards  upon  local  climate,  the  modification  of  climate 
ill  consequence  of  the  removal  of  forests  and  the  clearing  of  land,  the 
frequency  of  droughts,  the  humidity  of  atmosphere  as  affecting  the 
spread  of  fungus  diseases,  and  the  ability  to  prognosticate  serious 
incursions  of  these  diseases  from  a  study  of  their  general  relations  to 
climate,  the  liability  to  hail  storms,  the  nature  of  the  seasonal  variations, 
these,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  already  indicated,  are  some  of  the 
living  problems  which  await  us. 

Every  plant  is  profoundly  modified  by  the  climate  in  which  it  is 
placed;  and  if  any  species,  therefore,  is  cultivated  over  a  wide  range 
of  territory  we  must  expect  to  find  it  widely  variable  between  the 
extremes  of  distribution.  The  same  variety  of  apple,  for  instance, 
may  lose  all  its  distinguishing  qualities  and  marks  through  a  simple 
transfer  to  climates  not  far  removed.  A  study  of  the  statistics  of 
apple  exportations  during  the  next  ten  years  will  probably  show  what 
States  or  districts  produce  fruits  of  sufficient  firmness  and  long-keep- 
ing qualities  to  withstand  the  journey  profitably.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  of  climatology  that  it  shall  tell  us  why  the  Northern 
climates  develop  saccharine  elements  and  high  colors,  and  why  the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota  area  produces  such  remarkable  waxen  and 
X)ruinose  tints.  The  infiuence  of  climate  is  nowhere  so  easily  traced, 
perhaps,  ses  in  the  business  of  seed  growing.  Every  seedsman  knows 
that  certain  climates  are  not  only  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
certain  seed  crops,  but  that  they  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  product  grown  from  them. 

The  study  of  all  these  interrelations  of  climate  and  plant  life  falls 
into  three  subjects:  Phenology,  or  the  study  of  the  periodic  phenomena 
of  plants,  a  subject  which  loses  half  its  force  and  value  when  con- 
sidered, as  it  usually  is,  without  reference  to  the  visible  attending 
features  of  climate;  acclimatization,  or  a  consideration  of  the  means 
by  which  plants  adapt  themselves  to  climates  at  first  injurious;  and 
secondary  variation  of  plants  induced  by  climatal  environment. — o.  L. 

FASSIG. 

Phenologic,  or  thermal,  constants,  E.  Ihne  {U.  8.  DepL  Agr.^ 
Weather  Bureau  Bui.  11^  pt.2j  Bpt,  Internal.  Meteorolog.  CongresSj  1893^ 
pt.  J2,  pp.  427-431). — The  problem  of  thermal  constants  of  vegetation  has 
not  made  progress  since  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  Hoffmann,  the  indefatig- 
able exponent  of  this  theory,  in  1891.  Hoffmann  began  with  January 
1  as  a  day  of  vegetal  rest  and  added  together  the  daily  positive  maxima 
of  a  thermometer  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  up  to  the  day  on  which  the 
vegetal  phase  in  question  set  in,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  blossoming 
of  certain  plants.  The  values  obtained  by  Hoffmann  were  so  constant 
that  he  believed  he  had  demonstrated,  for  Gie^sen,  at^least,  that  there 
existed  between  vegetal  development  and  such  supply  of  heat  certain 
legitimate  quantitive  relations.    Although  tbe  same  vegetal  phase  may 
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Ret  in  on  a  date  varying  from  year  to  year,  the  date  depending  primarily 
on  the  climate  of  each  year,  yet  to  reach  this  phase  the  plant  requires 
an  amount  of  heat  that  is  constant  from  year  to  year.  A  plant  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  means  for  mejisuriug  heat,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  certain  vegetal  phase  is  also  a  standard  for  measuring  a  cer- 
tain sum  total  of  heat  supplied  up  to  that  date,  and  this  sum  total 
expresses  the  measure  of  heat  required  by  the  plant  to  reach  the  phase 
in  question. 

Ditterent  sums  were,  and  must  be,  obtained  with  thermometers  of 
different  construction,  but  not  so  with  the  same  instruments.  Most 
investigators  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  problem  of  ther- 
mal constants  have,  in  their  calculations,  made  exclusive  use  of  shade 
temperatures,  either  the  mean  or  the  maximum  temperatures;  and  this 
is  still  the  case  at  Russian  stations.  Bat  all  methods  of  paralleling 
vegetal  development  with  thermometric  values  are  open  to  numerous 
and  legitimate  objections.  Above  all,  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  plant  life,  in  its  period  of  growth,  is  governed  by  the  joint  effect 
of  the,  climatic  factors,  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  but  that  we  are 
hardly  able  to  reciprocally  weigh  their  individual  power.  Further, 
that  which  causes  our  trees  and  shrubs  to  bud  and  blossom  in  the 
spring  is  not  only  a  consequence  of  the  gradual  increase  of  heat, 
together  with  light  and  sufficient  moisture,  but  these  vegetal  phe- 
nomena are  also  the  effects  of  an  obscure  biological  property,  a  certain 
interior  rythm  of  the  ligneous  plants,  by  which  they  perform  annually, 
with  suitable  periods  of  rest,  the  same  functions  in  regular  sequence. 
This  rythm  lias  adjusted  itself  to  the  average  climate.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  period  of  rest  also  exerts  an 
intlueiice  on  the  development  of  vegetation,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
arbitrarily  be  shortened  so  as  always  to  produce  by  an  artificial  increase 
of  temperature  (hot  houses),  in  a  relatively  short  time,  the  same  effect 
as  that  produced  by  a  lower  temperature  continued  through  a  longer 
period. 

This  reckoning  must,  without  doubt,  begin  from  a  natural  zero  point 
of  vegetation.  But  where  is  this  point  in  nature?  With  deciduous 
plants  we  may  safely  select  the  day  of  sowing  similarly  treated  kinds 
of  seeds,  but  with  our  ligneous  plants  it  should  probably  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  rest  or  the  beginning  of  vegetal  activity.  But 
the  beginning  of  either  period  is  very  hard  to  determine,  for  i^heno- 
logic  observations  have  demonstrated  that  the  vegetal  activity  of 
buds  does  not  entirely  cease  even  during  the  winter  period  of  rest- 
The  first  day  of  January,  which  has  been  selected  in  many  methods  as 
a  day  of  complete  winter  rest,  is  therefore  a  somewhat  arbitrary  date, 
although  the  error  is  propably  a  small  one.  Drude  suggests  the  date 
of  the  winter  solstice,  or  the  first  day  of  December.  Ziegler  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main),  who  otherwise  follows  Hoffmann's  method,  reckcms 
from  the  beginning  of  a  vegetal  phase  in  one  year  to  the  beginning 
of  the  same  phase  in  the  year  following.  Digitized  by  vji^^^vic 
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We  mast  abandon  the  conception  that  the  summation  of  heat,  which 
has  been  ascertained  for  a  certain  vegetal  phase  at  any  one  locality, 
is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  heat  which  that  phase  requires;  but  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  heat  which  that 
locality  affords  to  the  phase  and  to  which  the  latter  has  accommodated 
itself.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  relation  of  cause  and  eftect,  but  one  of 
accommodation  that  exists  between  sums  total  of  heat  and  vegetal 
phases;  and  it  remains  now  to  determine  whether  of  our  thermometric 
measurements  these  sums  furnish  the  suitable  measure  in  which  this 
accommodation  is  reflected. 

In  the  further  prosecutions  of  these  investigations  the  following 
points  should  be  kept  in  view : 

An  instrument  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  should  be  contrived  for 
the  simultaneous  measurement  of  light  and  h^at,  and  the  same  style 
of  instrument  should  be  used  at  all  stations  of  observations. 

The  starting  point  of  the  reckoning  must  be  the  same  at  all  stations. 

As  a  fundamental  condition  the  values  obtained  at  any  one  station 
must  be  constant  from  year  to  year  for  the  vegetal  stages  in  question, 
which  should  always  be  observed  on  the  same  specimens.  When  this 
has  been  demonstrated  for  several  localities  the  values  obtained  at  the 
different  stations  for  the  same  species  can  be  compared  one  with  another. 
It  will  most  certainly  be  found  that  these  values  are  not  equal  one  to 
another;  and  it  is  probable  that  legitimate  relations  will  be  obtained 
concerning  the  capacity  of  different  plants  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  same  climate,  and  the  capacity  of  the  same  plant  to  accommodate 
itself  to  different  climates,  i.  e.,  the  same  relations  which  Lihsser,  as 
early  as  1867,  made  a  subject  of  investigations. 

Annual  phenologic  observations  are  now  made  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, excepting  only  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  southern  Italy,  and  Spain. 
The  reports  are  usually  published  once  a  year.  The  time  of  the  first 
blossoming  of  the  most  widely  distributed  woody  plants  is  noted  with 
particular  frequency;  next  in  consideration  comes  the  beginning  of 
foliation,  the  ripening  of  fruits,  and  the  time  when  leaves  change  color 
everywhere.  The  beginning  of  the  blossoming  time  (first  blossoms)  is 
the  most  readily  observed  phase. 

In  order  to  obtain  uniformly  comparable  results  it  is  necessary  that 
the  observations  be  made  under  normal  conditions,  i.  e.,  on  average 
standard  si>ecimens,  under  normal  (not  extreme)  exposure,  otherwise 
there  is  danger  of  noting  an  exceptionally  early  or  exceptionally  late 
specimen.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  that  in  noting  the  phases 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  the  same  specimens  in  each 
year. — o.  L.  fassig. 

Bibliography  of  the  meteorology  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  G.  Hellmann  ( U.  S.  Dept  Agr.^  Weather 
Bureau  BuLlljpt,  2^  Rpt,  Inter nat,  Meteorolog,  Congress^  1893 ^pt,  2^pp, 
352-^94), — ^A  list  of  about  250  books  relating  to  meteorology  and  ter- 
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restrial  magnetism,  all  printed  prior  to  1700,  and  all  in  the  private 
library  of  Dr.  Hellmann,  of  Berlin. — o.  l.  fassig. 

Annual  weather  summary,  1893,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  8tas.  Bui. 
29 J  2d  ser.yp.  1048). — A  tabulated  summary  of  observations  during  eacb 
month  at  the  North  Louisiana  Station  on  temperature,  rainfall,  etc. ' 
The  highest  temperature,  97^,  was  recorded  on  June  26,  July  26,  August 
3,  and  September  15;  the  lowest,  18^,  on  January  16  and  20.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  63.90;  total  rainfall,  43.21  in.,  and 
the  number  of  rainy  days,  77. 

Meteorological  summ^Lry  for  Utah,  1893,  J.  Dbyden  {Utah 
Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  257-271).— Tsbles  give  (1)  the  daily  readings  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  and  the  daily  range  for  the 
year;  (2)  a  daily  record  of  the  Telative  humidity  and  dew-x)oint  for 
7  months  of  the  year  ending  October  31 ;  (3)  a  daily  record  of  the 
readings  of  the  barometer  and  attached  thermometer;  (4)  a  ^ummary 
of  the  pressure,  temperature,  dew-point,  relative  humidity,  precipita- 
tion etc.,  for  the  past  3  years;  and  (5)  the  mean  temperature  at 
several  diflferent  localities  in  the  State.  The  summary  for  the  year  at 
the  station  (Logan)  is  as  follows /Average  air  pressure,  24.96;  highest 
temperature,  98° F.  (July  19) ;  lowest,  —10^  (February  1) ;  mean,  46.82^; 
relative  humidity,  60.22;  dew-point,  47.42;  i)recipitation,  14.51  in. 

"The  year  is  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  the  month  of  February  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  springy  farm  work  being  fully  2  weeks  later  than  in  18d2.  The  month 
of  December  was  unusually  mild,  and  somewhat  made  up  for  the  low  average  of 
February. 

"  The  precipitation  for  the  year  amounted  to  14.51  in.  The  summer  months,  or 
growing  months,  were  extremely  dry,  and  this,  with  the  lack  of  heat  in  the  spring, 
rendered  the  season  very  unfavorable  to  agriculture^  especially  to  dry  farming." 

Meteorology,  practioal  and  applied,  J.  W.  Moorr  (London :  F,  J.  Rebmany  1894,  pp. 
44S,  illd.  Part  lofa  sanitary  aeries), — This  is  a  treatise  on  meteorology  in  general,  with 
applications  in  part  4  to  sanitary  matters  and  diseases,  the  latter  part  including  only  50 
pages.  As  a  meteorology  it  is  well  and  pleasantly  written,  and  is  noteworthy  in 
the  United  States  for  containing  the  roost  complete  account  of  the  development  and 
work  of  the  meteorological  service  of  the  States  which  has  yet  been  published.  To 
this  subject  over  50  pages  are  devoted  in  the  text,  and  in  Appendix  1  is  given  a  list 
of  the  regular  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  in  Appendix  2  the 
more  important  publications  of  the  United  States  meteorological  service.  Although 
printed  in  London,  the  book  is  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  public  in  North 
America  also. — m.  w.  HARftiNGTON. 

The  Btm  and  agrioultiire,  with  an  appendix  on  the  moon,  F.  Houdaille 
(Lesoleil  et  Vagrloulteur  aveo  un  appendice  sur  la  lune.  Montpellier:  189Sj  pp.  642  ;  8S 
illustrations), — Professor  Houdaille  intimates  in  his  preface  that  his  title  is  ''per- 
fidiouc,'*  and  that  it  should  read  ''Meteorological  Ideas  for  Agriculturists,"  but  that 
he  chose  the  title  used  in  order  to  have  the  book  read.  It  gives  a  simple  and  inter- 
esting statement  of  the  source  and  distribution  of  light  and  heat  and  their  relations 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life — as  they  were  understood  10  or  15  years  ago.  Lunar 
influences  are  discredited.  The  book  is  attractive  in  appearance  and  style,  and  a 
similar  book  (but  fresher  aud  less  diffuse)  might  serve  a  good  purpose  in  English. — 

M.  W.  HARRINGTON. 

The  drought  of  1893  and  its  causes,  A.  Fortin  {Sdohtreastf  1893^  aet  oavM*; 
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Bui.  £0,  pp.  22,  figs.  ^).— The  nature  and  extent  of  water  erosten  m  aittuuiiimuil 
Iniids  are  popularly  discnBsed,  and  the  action  of  organic  matter,  hnmns,  and  lime  in 
the  soil  in  reducing  washing  is  explained.  The  means  described  for  preventing 
washing  and  for  reclaiming  gullied  lands  are  deep  plowing  to  increase  absorptive 
power  of  soilS;  underdrainage,  hillside  ditches,  terracing,  reforestation,  and  covering 
with  grasses  or  similar  vegetation. 

Soil  moisture  {North  Dakota  Sta.  HpU  189S,  p.  6), — Determinations  of  moisture  in 
the  surface  soils  at  depths  of  from  1  to  3  in.  and  in  the  subsoil  at  depths  of  from  5 
to  7  in.  in  a  cultivated  field  on  the  college  farm  during  7  months  (April  to  October) 
of  1892  and  1893  are  reported. 

Moisture  of  the  soil,  J.  W.  Sanborn  {Utah  Sta.  Rpt,  1893,  pp.  9i"98).'-The 
inconclusive  results  of  moisture  determinations  in  upper  bench  soil  before  irriga- 
tion, 2  days  after  irrigation,  and  4  days  after  irrigation  are  briefly  reported. 

Marsh  culture  experiments  conducted  at  the  Royal  Swedish  Agricultural 
College  in  1893,  C.  G.  Eogerty  {Kgl.  Landt  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.,  SS  {1894),  pp, 
193-205). 

The  exhaustion  of  soils  by  crops,  L.  Grandkau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  68  {1894), 
No.  47,  pp.  741-744). — ^A  reply  to  a  coiTespondent,  dealing  especially  with  exhaustion 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

FEETILIZEES. 

Metecnblogical  summary  for  August  and  September,  1894  {Maasachuaeiia 
State  Sta.  Bui.  65,  p.  1). — Notes  on  the  weather  and  tabulated  summaries  of  observa- 
tions on  temperature,  precipitation,  and  direction  of  wind. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station,  C.  D. 
Warner  and  F.  L.  Warren  {Maaaachusetta  Hatch  Sta.  Met.  Bui.  70,  pp.  rf).— DaUy 
and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the 
station  for  October.  The  weather  conditions  are  briefly  discussed  with  reference  to 
their  effect  upon  crops. 

Meteorological  observations  at  North  Dakota  Station  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Bpt. 
1893,  p.  6). — The  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperatures  and  rainfall  for  each 
month  of  1892  and  1893  are  tabulated. 

Meteorological  observations  at  South  Dakota  Station  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Bpt, 
1892,  pp.  3).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  31  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  243). 

WATEE— SOILS. 

Nitrogen  in  rain  water,  E.  W.  Ebwin  {Utah  Sta.  Rpt  1893,  pp. 
J35J2, 253). — Determinations  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  as  nitric  acid 
in  rain  water  collected  at  Salt  Lake  City  during  1891, 1892,  and  1893  are 
reported.  The  average  amoauts  of  nitrogen  in  these  different  forms 
supplied  to  an  acre  of  land  annually  by  rain  water  in  Utah  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  as  follows:  Nitrogen  as  ammonia,  5.06  lbs.;  nitrogen  as 
nitric  acid,  0.36 lbs.;  total,  5.42  lbs. 

Investigations  of  Conrland  soils,  G.  Thoms  {Die  erste  hiirUind' 

ische  Enquete-Reise,  pp.  8,  and  Die  zweite   kurUindische  UnqueteEeise^ 

pp.  28;  excerpts  from  Land  undforstw.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  28;  1894,  No.  31).— 

Accounts  are  given  of  two  journeys  to  investigate  the  soils  of  the 
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restrial  magnetism,  all  printed  prior  to  1700,  and  all  in  the  private 
library  of  Dr.  Hellmann,  of  Berlin. — o.  L.  fassig. 

Annual  weather  summary,  1893,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Stag,  BuL 
J29j  2d  ser.jp.  1048). — A  tabulated  summary  of  observations  during  each 
month  at  the  North  Louisiana  Station  on  temperature,  rainfall,  etc.  * 
The  highest  temperature,  97^,  was  recorded  on  June  26,  July  26,  August 
3,  and  September  16;  the  lowest,  18°,  on  January  16  and  20.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  63.90;  total  rainfall,  43.21  in.,  and 
the  number  of  rainy  days,  77. 

Meteorological  summ^by   for  Utah,   1893,   J.  Dbtden  {Utah 
Sta.  Rpt  1893^  pp.  257-J271).— Tobies  give  (1)  the  daily  readings  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  and  the  daily  range  for  the 
year;  (2)  a  daily  record  of  the  relative  humidity  and  dew-point  for 
7  months  of  the  year  ending  October  31 ;  (3)  a  daily  record  of  the 
readings  of  the  barometer  and  attached  thermometer;  (4)  a  nummary 
of  the  pressure,  temperature,  dew-point,  relative  humidity,  precipita- 
tion etc.,  for  the  past  3  years;   and  (5)  the  mean  temperature   at 
several  different  localities  in  the  State.    The  summary  for  the  year  at 
the  station  (Logan)  is  as  follows /Average  air  pressure,  24.96;  highest 
temperature,  980F.  (July  19);  lowest, —lOo  (February  1);  mean,46.82<^; 
relative  humidity,  60.22;  dew-point,  47.42;  precipitation,  14.51  in. 
ASbllier  point  ilIuSCrateU^rcii''nroielri*»fuapnJth.of  February  and  the  late- 
gations  is  that  clay  soils  retain  moisture  so  much  more  tenaciously  than 
sandy  soils  that  on  the  former  plants  suffer  from  drought  when  the 
amount  of  water  is  not  more  than  10  to  14  per  cent,  while  on  the  latter 
they  thrive  with  percentages  of  water  ranging  between  6  and  9. 

As  in  previous  investigations,  the  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
both  soil  and  subsoil  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  agricultural  value. 
The  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  are  invaribly  lower  in  the  subsoil 
than  in  the  surface  soil.  This  is  due  to  the  continuous  fertilizing  with 
phosphatic  manures  to  which  these  soils  have  been  subjected.  The 
recommendation  made  in  former  articles  that  soils  containing  less  than 
0.16  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  should  be  treated  with  phosphatic 
manures  holds  good  for  the  soils  examined  in  this  case. 

As  regards  nitrogen,  the  results  of  analyses  appear  to  contradict  the 
estimate  based  upon  the  actual  productiveness.  It  will  be  observed 
that  percentages  are  much  higher  for  the  surface  soil  than  for  the  sub- 
soil. This  is  ascribed  to  the  system  of  culture  pursued  by  which  nitrog- 
enous organic  matter  is  accumulated  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil.  A 
study  of  the  individual  analyses  shows  that  in  many  cases  a  high  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  accompanied  a  high  water  content.  It  is  suggested 
that  those  soils  which  show  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  but  are  com- 
paratively unproductive  may  be  greatly  improved  by  drainage  or  by 
heavy  liming. 

The  percentages  of  potash  seem  to  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  subsoils 
are  invariably  richer  in  this  element  than  the  surfEice  soils. 
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The  percentages  of  lime  vary  uDiformly  with  the  productiveness  of 
the  soiL 

'Washed  soils;  how  to  prevent  and  reclaim  them  (U,  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Bui.  £0,  pp,  2£,  figs.  6).— The  nature  and  extent  of  water  erosion  of  agricultural 
Innds  are  popularly  diaonssed;  and  the  action  of  organic  matter,  humuSi  and  lime  in 
the  soil  in  reducing  \yashing  is  explained.  The  means  described  for  preventing 
washing  and  for  reclaiming  gullied  lands  are  deep  plowing  to  increase  absorptive 
power  of  soUS;  underdrainage,  hillside  ditches,  terracing,  reforestation,  and  covering 
with  grasses  or  similar  vegetation. 

Soil  moisture  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  p.  6), — Determinations  of  moisture  in 
the  surface  soils  at  depths  of  from  1  to  3  in.  and  in  the  subsoil  at  depths  of  from  5 
to  7  in.  in  a  cultivated  field  on  the  college  farm  during  7  months  (April  to  October) 
of  1892  and  1893  are  reported. 

Moisture  of  the  soil,  J.  W.  Sanborn  (Utah  Sta.  Rpt  1893,  pp.  94-98).— The 
inconclusive  results  of  moisture  determinations  in  upper  bench  soil  before  irriga- 
tion,  2  days  after  irrigation,  and  4  days  after  irrigation  are  briefly  reported. 

Marsh  culture  experiments  conducted  at  the  Royal  Swedish  Agricultural 
College  in  1893,  C.  G.  Eggbety  (Kgl.  Landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.,  S3  (X894),pp, 
193-205). 

The  exhaustion  of  soils  by  crops,  L.  Gbandkau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  68  (1894), 
Xo.  47,  pp*  741-744), — ^A  reply  to  a  correspondent,  dealing  especially  with  exhaustion 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

FEETILIZERS. 

On  the  preservation  of  manure,  Schmidt  and  Gerlaoh  {Deut 
landw.  Pres8€j  21  (1894),  No.  62^  pp.  597,  598), — In  order  to  approximate 
as  closely  as  possible  conditions  which  obtain  in  practice  large  amounts 
(aboat  3,000  kg.)  of  manure  were  used  in  each  of  the  experiments  here 
reported,  and  the  manure  was  exposed  to  the  weather  on  a  rubble  floor 
underlaid  by  sand.  Preservative  materials  were  added  as  follows:  (1) 
Peaty  earth,  100  kg.;  (2)  kainit,  50  kg.,  and  peaty  earth,  100  kg.;  (3) 
superphosphate-gypsum,  60  kg. ;  (4)  <'  VogePs  preservative, "  50  kg. ;  (5) 
precipitated  phosphate,  50  kg.,  and  (6)  gypsum,  50  kg.  The  first  exper- 
iment lasted  from  December  7, 1893,  to  April  16, 1894.  Kone  of  the 
preservatives  appreciably  prevented  tlie  total  shrinkage  of  the  manures. 

The  kainit  and  peaty  earth  had  little  effect  in  preventing  loss  of  nitro- 
gen. Superphosphate-gypsum  and  gypsum  were  far  superior  to  the 
other  materials  in  this  respect,  the  second  giving  slightly  better  results 
than  the  first.  The  losses  were  in  all  cases  larger  than  those  reported 
by  Holdefleiss  for  similar  experiments  conducted  during  the  drier  fall 
season.  The  results  of  experiments  by  the  authors  at  the  same  season 
confirm  those  of  Holdefleiss.  The  difference  is  ascribed  to  the  leaching 
out  of  the  preservatives  and  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  manure. 
The  results  in  general  indicate  that  whatever  the  preservative  used  it 
is  of  first  importance  to  protect  the  manure  heap  from  excessive  moist- 
ure, which  leaches  out  the  valuable  constituents  and  washes  down  the 
preservatives  to  the  lower  layers  of  the  manure  and  thus  prevents  their 
effective  action. 
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Nitrate  marls  of  Egypt  {Amer.  Fert,  1  (1894),  lYo.  5,  pp.  269-275).— 
It  appears  from  Egyptian  Nitrate  Mission  reports  that  the  material 
known  as  ^'Marog"  and  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer  in  Egypt  is  ''a 
foliated  marl,  greenish,  and  sometimes  reddish  gray,  with  veins  of  white 
.gypsum  and  incrustations  or  small  crystals  of  chlorid  of  sodium  and 
some  snlphate  of  sodium.  ...  Its  primary  stratum  has  a  depth  of 
from  50  to  100  meters,  and  is  horizontally  bedded  between  the  Lower 
Londinian,  a  hard  white  limestone  of  the  Lower  Eocene,  a  tertiary 
formation,  and  the  Suessonian,  a  yellowish  or  grayish  limestone; 
between  the  Lower  Eocene  and  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation."  Its 
geological  age  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  it  is  believed  to 
belong  to  the  Upper  Suessonian. 

The  deposits  crop  out  along  the  hills  bordering  the  Nile  Valley  in 
Upper  Egypt  over  an  area  of  probably  30,000  square  miles,  and  are 
believed  to  be  practically  inexhaustible. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  these  marls  readily  crumble  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, although  at  lower  depths  they  are  very  hard,  tenacious,  and  strong. 
If  not  already  abundant,  nitrites  and  nitrates  soon  appear  in  consider- 
able amounts  on  exposure  to  the  air.  As  there  is  believed  to  be  no 
organic  matter  present  for  microorganisms  to  work  on,  it  is  claimed 
that  we  have  here  an  interesting  and  novel  illustration  of  nitrification 
without  the  iuterfereuce  of  organic  matter.  A  suggested  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  is  "  that  the  chlorid  of  sodium  in  the  rock  is  dis- 
solved by  the  humidity  of  winter  or  of  high  Nile,  and  is  drawn  out  by 
capillarity  and  by  dry  air  acting  as  a  pneumatic  machine.  This  chlorid 
of  sodium  is  decomposed  and  decomposes  the  water.  The  oxygen  of 
the  water  combines  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  form  nitrous,  and 
afterwards  nitric,  acid.  This  combines  with  the  sodium  to  form  sodium 
nitrate.    The  chlorid  of  ammonia  which  is  also  formed  is  volatilized." 

The  analyses  reported  show  the  better  quality  of  these  marls  to  con- 
tain from  8.82  to  11.77  per  cent  of  nitrogen  calculated  as  nitric  acid. 
Many  which  are  of  poor  quality  when  first  exposed  become  rich  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Experiments  looking  to  the  extraction  and 
purification  of  the  nitrate  for  the  market  are  briefly  alluded  to. 

Phosphate  deposits  of  Algeria,  C.  T.  Grellet  {U.S.  Constilar 
Bpt.  1894,  Nov.,  pp,  365-367). — The  existence  of  large  deposits  of  phos- 
phate in  the  western  part  of  Tunisia  has  .been  known  since  1886. 
Within  the  last  two  years  similar  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Department  of  Constantine  (eastern  Algeria),  in  the  Djebel  Dyr,  in  the 
Djebel  Kouif,  and  at  Kissa,  in  the  region  of  Tebessa,  about  155  miles 
south  of  B6ne.  The  Tebessa  deposits  cover  several  hundred  square 
miles  and  are  said  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  The  phosphate,  com- 
posed cheifly  of  bones  and  teeth  of  sharks,  "  is  found  in  a  semipulver- 
ulent  state  in  strata  from  0.5  meter  (20  in.)  to  3  meters  (10  ft.)  thick, 
intercalated  in  white  marl  and  siliceous  limestone.    Its  grade  aver- 
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ages  from  60  to  70  per  cent  and  at  places  reaches  as  high  as  85  per  cent 
of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  deposit 
the  mining  of  the  phosphate  is  exceedingly  easy  and  cheap.^' 

The  deposits  are  being  exploited  by  English  companies  at  all  three 
of  the  above-named  localities.  ^' The  general  output  of  these  mines 
was  about  5,000  tons  in  1893.  It  will  reach  at  the  very  least  from 
30,000  to  35,000  tons  during  the  current  year.  .  .  .  Beds  of  phosphjite 
have  also  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  in  the  Department  of 
Oran^  in  the  region  of  the  Eio  Salado,  close  to  the  boundary  of  Morocco, 
and  at  Inkermann  (Oued  Eiou),  245  kilometers  (157.8  miles)  east  of 
Oran ;''  but  the  deposits  are  of  a  different  character,  being  in  the  form 
of  solid  rock  and  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  of  Tebessa.  "  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  in  the  near  future  the  North  African  phosphates  will 
prove  serious  competitors  in  the  European  markets  with  our  American 
lertilizers.''^ 

Production  of  potash  salts  in  Germany,  F.  H.  Mason  {U.  8. 
Consular  Rpt.  189iy  Oct.,  pp.  147-152). — The  history,  nature,  and  extent 
of  the  natural  deposits  of  potash  salts  at  ^Stassfurt  and  Leopoldshalle, 
Germany,  are  briefly  discussed,  and  the  apparatus  and  processes  used 
in  preparing  refined  salts  from  the  crude  minerals  are  described.  The 
latter  industry  is  now  practically  under  the  control  of  a  single  com- 
pany, "  Verkaufs  Syndikat  der  Kali werke,"  with  offices  at  Stassfurt.  Its 
principal  works  are  at  Stassfurt,  Leopoldshalle,  Westeregelu,  Loeder- 
burg,  Aschersleben,  Thiede,  Bernburg,  and  Vienenburg,  The  a<;tual 
sales  of  crude  salts  and  refined  products  during  1892  were  as  follows: 

Crude  salts :                                                   *  Tons. 

Rock  salt 293,400 

Carnallit 736,750 

Kieserit 5,782 

Schocnit 40,689 

Sylvinit 32,669 

Kainit 545,084 

Befined  products : 

Muriate  of  potash 114, 311 

Sulphate  of  potash 15, 465 

Sulphate  of  potash-magnesia 12, 550 

Manure  salts 8, 296 

Of  the  crude  salts  carnallit,  kainit,  kieserit,  and  sylvinit  are  used 
both  in  a  raw  and  pulverized  state  as  fertilizers,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  concentrated  salts.  Kainit,  partially  freed  from  rock  salt  and 
other  impurities,  is  the  salt  most  generally  employed  for  the  first  pur- 
pose and  carnallit  for  the  second.  More  than  700  tons  of  the  latter 
were  consumed  in  the  refineries  of  the  Stassfurt  syndicate  in  the 
manufactiue  of  refined  salts  during  the  past  year.    The  number  of 

^For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  geology  and  chcini8try  of  the  phosphate  deposits  of 
Algeria,  see  E.  S.  R.^  5,  p.  933. 
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persons  employed  in  this  work,  including  miners,  manufacturing  labor- 
ers, chemists,  engineers,  clerks,  etc.,  is  about  10,000. 

''The  degree  of  practical  interest  which  may  attach  to  this  snbject  now  or  in 
fntnre,  from  the  American  standpoint,  will  depend  largely  upon  whether  there  remain 
nndisoovered  in  our  conntry  deposits  of  potash  minerals  which  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  industries,  and  in  the  end  render  American  farmers  and 
other  consumers  of  potash  salts  independent  of  imported  supplies.  ...  To  quote 
the  opinion  of  a  leading  European  expert :  '  Not  until  the  substrata  which  lie  beneath 
all  the  principal  American  salt  beds  have  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  at  least  3,000 
ft.;  will  it  be  definitely  known  whether  or  not  nature  has  stored  on  the  Western 
Continent  a  supply  of  potash  adequate  and  fitted  to  complete  the  trinity  and  balance 
the  nitrates  of  Chile  and  the  phosphates  of  the  Florida  peninsula."' 

Plan  for  better  and  simpler  commercial  fertilizers,  G.  W.  Daii- 

NEY,  Jr.  {Amer.  Fert.j  1  (189i),  No.  5,  pp.  259-263).— The^  object  of  this 
paper  is  stated  to  be  "  to  direct  attention  to  sources  of  the  abuses  which 
are  doing  the  legitimate  fertilizer  trade  so  much  harm  and  put  inter- 
ested persona  to  thinking  about  a  sensible  plan  for  preparing,  adver- 
tising, and  selling  commercial  fertilizers." 

The  chaotic  system  of  naming  fertilizers  in  vogue  is  strongly  depre- 
cated and  it  is  urged  that  "  commercial  fertilizers  should  be  mixed  and 
branded  after  some  more  uniform  method,  so  that  they  may  become 
easily  recognized  and  thoroughly  understood  articles  of  commerce,  like 
ordinary  chemicals  or  manufactured  products."  It  is  explained  at  some 
length  that  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  considering  a  manure  containing 
available  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  potash  in  the  proportion  of  8,3, 
and  2  as  the  best "  complete"  fertilizer.  There  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  phosphoric  acid  fertilizi^ng  is  overdone  and  that  the  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  common  fertilizers  should  be  reduced  and  that  of 
potash  increased.  A  basis  for  mixing  fertilizers  embodying  these  ideas 
is  given  and  a  simple  system  of  naming  fertilizers  is  described. 

Methods  of  manuring,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp. 
157-163), — ^The  experiments  with  barnyard  manure  on  different  cereals 
commenced  in  1892  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  34)  were  continued  during  1893. 

The  results  of  tests  of  different  methods  of  application  show  that 
plowing  under  6  to  7  in.  deep  is  preferable  to  applying  as  top-dressing 
and  that  spreading  on  the  surfiice  in  the  winter  is  more  beneficial  than 
top-dressing  and  harrowing  in.  Observations  on  the  temperature  of 
sandy  loam,  unmanured  and  manured  by  different  methods,  showed 
that  the  soil  was  warmest  where  no  manure  was  applied,  next  warmest 
where  it  was  applied  wholly  on  top. 

As  in  previous  experiments,  unhoused  manure  gave  slightly  better 
results  than  housed,  "but  the  figures  are  so  close  that  they  are  within 
the  limit  of  error  or  slight  variation.  The  probable  facts  are  that  we 
do  not  have  rain  enough  here  to  leach  the  manures  to  any  consider- 
able extent." 

In  comparative  trials  of  manure  from  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses  on 
wheat  and  oats,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  hog  manure, 
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although  there  was  little  difference  in  effect  between  the  three  kinds. 
'*For  the  year  1893,  when  the  effect  of  the  previous  application  was 
under  test,  sheep  manure  gave  a  larger  yield  than  the  other  manures.'' 

Solid  manure  alone  proved  inferior  to  the  mixed  solid  and  liquid 
excrement  on  the  same  crops. 

As  in  previous  trials  on  the  sandy  loam  soil  of  the  station,  unfer- 
mented  manure  gave  better  results  than  fermented. 

Fertilizer  experiments  at  Mnstiala  Agricultural  College  during 
1892,  A.  RiNDELL  {Mustial-a  Agh  College  Bpt  1892^  pp.  1-21). — Experi- 
ments with  Icainit. — Hay  and  oats  were  grown  on  eighth  and  quarter 
acre  plats  fertilized  with  Thomas  slag  and  varying  quantities  of  kainit, 
one  plat  in  each  series  being  left  unfertilized.  Taken  20  cm.  deep  the 
soil  on  the  plats  weighed  1,493,800  kg.  per  hectare  (1,330,000  lbs.  per 
acre),  721,080  kg.  of  which  was  dry  substance.  The  latter  contained 
64.53  per  cent  mineral  matter,  1.058  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.074  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  0.770  per  cent  lime,  and  0.139  per  cent  potash.  The 
yields  obtained  were  very  low  for  both  crops,  and  the  application  of 
fertilizers  was  not  profitable  in  case  of  the  hay.  With  the  oats,  how- 
ever, the  fertilizers  gave  a  profit  owing  to  the  higher  money  value  of 
the  crop.  The  oats  lodged  where  the  heavier  kainit  fertilization  was 
applied,  but  it  is  believed  this  may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of 
more  slag. 

Uxperiments  icith  bone  meal  and  Thomas  slag. — Taken  20  cm.  deep  the 
soil  on  the  plats  used  for  these  experiments  weighed  1,007,600  kg.  per 
hectare  (897,720  lbs.  per  acre),  430,400  kg.  being  dry  substance.  The 
latter  contained  46.62  per  cent  of  mineral  matter,  1.567  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  0.068  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  0.088  per  cent  potash,  and 
1.130  per  cent  lime.  Oats  were  used  for  the  experiments,  bone  meal 
and  Thomas  slag  being  compared  with  one  another  when  applied  with 
kaiuit.  Besides  Thomas  slag  and  kainit  two  plats  received  <<  sugar 
skimmings"  in  such  quantities  that  the  nitrogen  supplied  equaled  that 
of  the  bone  meal.  The  summer  of  1892  was  unfavorable  to  crops, 
heavy  rains  causing  the  oats  to  lodge  in  many  places.  The  main 
results  obtaiued  are  given  in  the  following  table,  each  figure  given 
being  the  average  for  two  plats. 

Results  of  expenments  mih  fertilizers  an  oats. 


Fertilizer  applied  per  plat  of  ^  acre. 


Yield. 


Grain.    Straw. 


Relative  5  ield. 


Grain.   Straw. 


None 

25  k£.  kainit 

Ll.l  kg.  boDC  meal 

25k|5.1cainlt 

18.4  kg.  Thomas  slag 

25kK.lcninit 

18.4  kg.  Thomas  slag 

4  kg.  "sugar  skimmings 


Kg. 
69.0 
83.2 

I   89.8 
I   96.2 

>  91.5 


Kg. 
94.2 
111.2 

115.0 
138.1 

13^0 


100.0 
120.6 

130.1 
139.1 

132.6 


100.0 
118.0 

122.1 
146.6 

144.4 
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Pot  experiments  with  phosphoric  acid  of  different  origin. — The  com- 
parative value  of  superphosphates,  boue  meal,  and  basic  slag  for  barley 
was  studied  in  these  experiments.  The  basal  fertilizer  consisted  of 
Chile  saltpeter  and  ^^  patent  kali-magnesia,^'  with  a  surface  fertilization 
of  2  gm.  of  saltpeter,  the  fertilizers  being  applied  at  the  rate  of  188 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  182.5  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre.  Four  kinds  of  bone 
meal  were  used  in  the  experiments,  viz,  (1)  sifted  raw  bone  meal;  (2) 
unsifted  raw  bone  meal;  (3)  partially  steamed  bone  meal  extracted 
with  benzin,  fine  sifted  through  normal  sieve;  and  (4)  same,  coarser 
sifted  through  a  \  mm.  sieve. 

Cylinders  3.28  ft.  deep,  1.8  ft.  in  diameter,  were  used  for  the  experi- 
ments. The  soil  in  the  cylinders,  prepared  from  3  parts  of  subsoil  and 
1  part  humus  soil,  was  watered  from  below  by  means  of  a  tube  extend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  terminating  in  a  pipe  IJ  in.  in 
diameter,  provided  with  a  number  of  holes.  The  pipe  was  covered  with 
a  drainage  tile,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  6  in.  layer  of  fine 
gravel  (6  to  10  mm.) ;  then  came  a  4  in.  layer  of  coarse  sand  (1  to  2  mm.), 
above  which  ther  experimental  soil  proper  was  placed.  The  subsoil  and 
humus  soil  used  contained  the  following  quantities  of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents: Nitrogen  0.033  and  0.047  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  0.092  and  0.095 
per  cent,  potash  0.064  and  0.065  per  cent. 

Barley  seed  previously  sprouted  was  planted  1  in.  deep,  and  180  cc.  of 
water  added  to  each  cylinder.  Three  parallel  experiments  were  made 
in  each  case.  The  average  yields  of  barley  obtained  and  the  quantities 
of  water  required  for  producing  1  gm.  of  dry  matter  in  each  case  are 
given  below.  The  figures  in  the  last  columns  are  corrected  for  surface 
evaporation  of  water,  which,  according  to  Hellriegel,  was  estimated  at 
15  gm.  per  square  centimeter  for  the  fertilized  cylinders  during  the 
whole  experiment  (100  days),  and  20  gm.  for  the  unfertilized  cylinders. 


ResMs  of  pot  expefiments  with  barley. 


Fertilizer. 

Phos- 
phoric 
acid  in 
ferti- 
lieer  per 
hectare. 

Kilo  pr  curt » 

Number 
of  de- 
veloped 
heads. 

Nnmber 
of  unde- 
veloped 
heads. 

Total 
number 
of  heads. 

Yield  of 
barley. 

Water 

required 

perlm. 

of  sub- 

stance. 

If oDe  ..      .............................. 

57 
61 
85 
97 
122 
60 
87 
99 
87 
129 
130 
76 
93 
87 
104 
114 
69 
85 
96 

9 

16 
29 
22 
15 
22 
18 
18 
25 
30 
26 
22 
24 
23 
22 
18 
31 
23 
12 

66 

77 
114 
119 
137 

88 
105 
117 
112 
159 
150 

98 
117 
110 
126 
132 
100 
108 
108 

OrafM. 
61.5 
71.2 
239.5 
222.2 
285.8 
144.1 
190.1 
227.6 
251.6 
353.0 
34S.0 
195.8 
221.6 
201.7 
282.8 
240.7 
187.6 
202.8 
908.4 

Qranu. 
750 

BaMal  fertiliEer 

483 

Saperphospliate 

50 
100 
150 

50 
100 
150 

50 
100 
150 
100 
150 

50 
100 
150 

50 
100 
150 

835 

Do     

842 

Do      

272 

Thomaa  Blae 

411 

Do 

360 

Do        

208 

BoDe  meal  1 

805 

Do 

348 

Do                

285 

390 

Do 

345 

Bone  meal  3                   

871 

Do 

806 

Do 

805 

Bone  meal  4  T 

8fl9 

Do               

846 

Do     

860 
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The  couclnsious  drawn  from  the  experiments  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  inflaence  of  the  bone  meal  is  largely  dependent  on  its  degree 
of  fineness. 

(2)  Raw  bone  meal  may,  if  very  fine,  give  even  better  results  than 
extracted  bone  meal. 

(3)  Thomas  slag  is  more  inferior  to  bone  meal  in  its  effects  than  is 
bone  meal  to  superphosphate. — ^P.  w.  woll. 

Manures,  their  management  anduse,  £.  M.  Shrlton  (Queemland  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
Sf  (Sd»er,),pp.  S8,flg8.  S). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  fertilizer  resoarces  and  require- 
ments of  soils,  green  manuring,  baruyard  manures  and  their  application,  and  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  with  special  reference  to  Queensland  conditions. 

Barnyard  manure,  W.  H.  Beal  ( U.  S,  Dept.  Agr,y  Farmert'  BuL  21,  pp.  52,  figt,  7).— 
A  popular  discussion  of  the  nature,  value,  management,  and  use  of  barnyard  manure. 

Algerian  phosphates  (Jmer.  Pert,  1  {1894),  No,  4,pp,  S21,  222), 

The  phosphate  indiutry  in  the  Anthony  region,  Florida,  T.  B.  Baker  (Amer, 
FerU,  1  {1894),  No.  6,  pp.  281,  282). 

Oeographical  position  of  the  Florida  phosphate  belt  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  {1894)^ 
No.l,pp.34-Sr,fig8.S). 

The  phosphates  of  Florida,  P.  M.  db  Leon  {Amer.  FerU,  1  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.  i202, 
tOS). 

The  Florida  phosphates,  8.  8.  Pkacock  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  {1894),  No.  S,  pp.  IST-Ui), 

£k>uth  Carolina  phosphates  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  {1894),  No.  2,  pp.  98-100).— %]np' 
ments  aud  consumption. 

The  phosphates  of  Tennessee,  N.  P.  Pratt  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  {1894),  No.  1,  pp.  9-17, 
Hge.  4). — These  phosphates  are  here  considered  from  the  geological,  chemical,  and 
coiumercial  standpoints. 

The  Tennessee  phosphates,  T.  C.  Meadows  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  {1894),  No.  4,  pp. 
909-212,  1  map). 

Tennessee  phosphates,  E.  db  W.  Smith  and  T.  C.  Meadows  {Amer.  Fert.,  1 
(1894),  No.  6,  pp.  264-268,  282-284,  iZJiwtrated). —Brief  statements  regarding  the  phos- 
phate industry  in  this  State,  quality  of  phosphate  shipped,  transportation  facilities, 
possible  extent  of  the  deposits,  etc. 

Phosphates  and  fertilizers,  £.  H.  Willis  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  {1894),  No.  5,  pp. 
290-292). — A  brief  review  of  the  present  condition  of  the  phosphatic  industry  in 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Chile  saltpeter,  8.  8.  Peacock  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.  195-201).— Vsea, 
methods  of  extraction,  and  comparative  value  are  discussed. 

The  rdle  of  organic  materials  in  soil  and  fertilizers,  J.  Coronet  {Ann.  Soo.  Agr. 
8ci.  et  ind.  Lyon,  1  {1893),  ter.  7,  pp.  485-494). 

Liebig's  flesh  meal  and  its  high  value  to  agriculture  {Ztschr.  landw.  Ver,  Hee- 
een,  1894,  No.  46,  pp.  S79,  S80). 

Chemical  effects  of  fertilizers  {Amer.  Fert.,  1  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  jPP^,f 95).— General 
statements  regarding  the  action  of  fertilizers  in  setting  free  insoluble  plant  food  in 
the  soil. 

Notes  on  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  {FUhling^s  landw.  Ztg.,  43  {1894),  No. 
2£,  pp.  705,  706). — General  notes  based  on  the  work  of  Maercker,  Wagner,  and  others. 

Recent  experiments  in  fertilizing  \fvith  lime  and  in  associated  lines  ( Woeken- 
hl.  pom.  okon.  6es.,  24  {1894),  No.  23,  pp.  307-310;  No.  24,  pp.  319-323). 

A  harmful  effect  of  liming  {Ztschr.  landw.  Ver.  Hessen,  1894,  No.  45,  p.  369;  Landw. 
Woohenhl.  Schlee.  Hoist.,  43  {1894),  No.  49,  p.  690). 

Potash  vs.  sodium  compounds  as  fertilizers,  H.  J.  Patterson  {Md.  Farmer, 
1894,  Sept.,  pp.  34,  35). — A  concise  summary  of  the  scientific  evidence  that  soda  can 
not  replace  potash  as  a  plant  food. 
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Nitrate  of  potash  vs.  nitrate  of  soda  (Somtkem  PUuiter,  55  {1894),  Ko.  10,  p.  492^.— 
Brief  reference  to  ezperimeuts  of  Maerdur,  which  have  indicated  the  superiority  of 
nitrate  of  potash  ov«r  nitrate  of  soda. 

Availability  of  phosphorio  acid,  H.  J.  Patterson  (JtfW.  Farmer,  1804,  Sept,  pp, 
SS^  84), — A  brief  popular  discussion  of  the  availability  of  phosphoric  acid  in  soils  and 
fertilizers. 

Relative  valaea  of  different  phosphates,  of  different  forms  of  Ume,  and  of 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  C.  Schrbibkr  {Rev.  Agron.  Louvain,  S  (1894), 
No.  f,  pp,  92-102), 

Superphosphate  and  slag,  their  relative  value,  E.  Saillaud  {Jowr,  Agr,  PraL^ 
68  {1894),  No,  44,  pp,  794-798), 

The  economy  of  Thomas  slag  and  kainit  as  fertilisers  for  meadows  {Sacke. 
landw,  Ztechr,,  42  {1894),  No,  46,  pp,  6S7,  6S8), 

The  variation  in  value  of  different  kinds  of  ground  Thomas  slag,  Looks  {Saoke, 
landw,  Ztsckr,,  42  {1894),No,  43,  pp,  616-617), 

Guano  deposits  {Amer,  Fert,  1  {1894),  No,  6,  pp,  292,  fP5).— Brief  notes  on  guano 
in  general  and  on  the  various  deposits  which  have  been  exploited,  especially  bat  or 
cave  guano  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some  localities  in  this  country. 

Adulteration  (agricultural  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs),  F.  H.  Cbipps-Day 
{London:  Stevens  4"  Sons,  Limited;  noticed  in  Analyst,  19  {1894),  Dec,,  p,  287), 

Analyses  of  conunercial  fertHisers  {Massachusetts  State  Sta,  Bui,  66,  pp,  2-8), — 
A  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  and  tabulated  analyses  of  112 
samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  mixed  fertilizers,  bone,  nitrate  of  soda, 
cotton-seed  meal,  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia^  muriate  of  potash,  wood  ashes, 
swill  ashes,  muck,  soot,  residue  from  water  filter,  and  vegetable  mold. 

Aanlyses  of  commercial  and  special-formula  fertilisers,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and 
B.  L.  Hartwell  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui,  29,  pp.  ^-55).— Analyses  and  valuations  of 
40  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  6  samples  of  home-mixed  fertilizers  are  tab- 
ulated, and  the  relative  economy  of  home-mixed  and  factory-mixed  fertilizers  is  dis- 
cussed. The  results  of  practical  experience  of  farmers  in  home-mixing  are  reported 
to  be  very  favorable  to  the  practice. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

The  chemical  development  and  value  of  red  clover,  H.  Snydeb 

{Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  3d,  pp.  17-33). 

Synopsis, — The  yield  of  dry  matter  was  largest  at  the  end  of  flowering,  and  of  pro- 
tein a  little  earlier.  A  crop  of  4,360  lbs.  of  clover  hay  removed  from  the  soil  66 
lbs.  of  potash,  28.4  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  76.4  lbs.  of  lime.  At  the  time 
of  full  bloom  the  roots  on  an  acre  weighed  approximately  1,760  lbs.,  containing 
39  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  26.7  lbs.  of  potash,  27.8  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  23.6  lbs. 
of  lime.  Clover  when  only  5  to  7  in.  high  constituted  a  valuable  green  mannro. 
Failure  of  clover  on  certain  soils  was  not  due  to  want  of  plant  nutrients. 

Samples  were  taken  at  5  different  stages  of  growth:  (1)  When  the 
clover  was  5  to  6  in.  in  height,  and  before  the  flower  head  appeared;  (2) 
24  days  hiter,  when  clover  was  in  early  bloom;  (3)14  days  later,  when 
clover  was  a  little  past  fnll  bloom;  (4)  at  the  end  of  the  flowering 
period;  and  (5)  when  the  clover  wa«  ripe.  The  maximum  yield  of  dry 
matter  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  flowering  stage,  the  maximum 
yield  of  nitrogenous  matter  at  the  time  of  full  bloom.  Taking  these 
maxima  as  100,  the  amounts  of  dry  matter  and  of  nitrogenous  matter 
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in  the  plant   at  different  stages   are  represented  by  tbe   following 
numbers : 

Fercentages  of  total  crop  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  at  different  etagee. 


Flower  bead 
invisible. 

Eariybloon. 

Ful  bloom. 

Xndof 
flowering. 

lUtntty. 

Dry  matter 

0 
15 

31 
37 

97 
100 

100 
96 

97 

Nitrogenous  matter 

94 

Of  the  total  nitrogen  the  albuminoids  constituted  in  the  first  period 
67  per  cent,  in  the  second  70  per  cent,  in  the  third  88  per  cent,  in  the 
fourth  85  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  83  per  cent. 

^' The  clover  hay  cut  at  the  time  of  full  bloom  contains  the  largest  amount  of 
nitrogeuons  material  in  the  most  valuable  food  forms,  while  clover  cut  at  the  end 
of  flowering  contains  tbe  largest  amount  of  dry  matter,  which  is  poorer  in  the 
valuable  nitrogenous  compounds.  .  .  . 

"  Lime  and  potash  are  taken  up  by  the  plant  the  most  rapidly  of  any  of  the 
the  mineral  matters.  Only  2  per  cent  of  mineral  matter  is  added  to  the  crop  after 
full  bloom.  No  potash  is  taken  up  after  full  bloom,  and  when  ripe  the  plant  con- 
tains less  potash  than  at  the  time  of  full  bloom.  .  .  . 

*'  In  the  first  periods  of  clover  the  mineral  matter  is  taken  np  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  formation  of  organic  matter,  while  in  wheat  the  nitrogen  and  sepa- 
rate ash  elements  are  assimilated  much  earlier  in  the  development  of  the  plant.'' 

A  crop  of  4,360  lbs.  of  field-cured  hay  growing  ou  an  acre  removed 
from  the  soil  (j6  lbs.  of  potash,  76.4  lbs.  of  lime,  and  28.4  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  As  fertilizers  for  clover,  gypsum  and  wood  ashes  are 
recommended  by  the  author. 

Proximate  and  ash  analyses  give  at  different  stages  the  percentages 
of  dry  matter  of  the  clover  plant  (exclusive  of  roots),  of  leaves,  and  of 
stems.  The  percentages  of  crude  protein  in  the  leaves  for  the  first  three 
stages  were  respectively  30.68,  27.38,  and  19.37;  in  the  stems  at  cor- 
responding stages  the  percentages  of  crude  protein  were  respectively 
13.44, 11.25,  and  11.26.  The  leaves  at  all  stages  were  richer  in  potash 
and  poorer  in  lime  than  the  stems.  Since  the  leaves  contain  about 
two-thirds  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  pl9.nt  (exclusive  of  roots), 
it  is  important  that  the  loss  of  leaves  in  harvesting  be  avoided. 

The  weight  of  clover  roots  on  an  acre  yielding  4,000  lbs.  of  hay  was 
at  the  time  of  full  bloom  appr  jximately  1,760  lbs.  This  weight  of 
roots  contained  39  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  26.7  lbs.  of  potash,  27.8  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  23.6  lbs.  of  lime.  The  39  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  if  purchased  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  would  cost  $6.63. 

If  the  young  clover  had  been  plowed  under  at  the  first  stage  of 
growth,  May  9,  "  which  would  have  been  sufficiently  early  in  this  lati- 
tude for  planting  corn,"  the  clover  on  an  acre  would  have  furnished  to 
the  corn  crop  21  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  worth  $3.15,  besides  changing  into 
more  available  form  6.5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  16  lbs.  of  potash. 
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Eoot  nodules  were  found  to  be  especially  rich  in  nitrogen. 

''In  one  case  the  light  colored  and  active  nodules  contained  5.55 per  cent  nitro- 
gen, while  the  dark  colored  and  older  ones  from  the  same  plants  contained  3.21  per 
cent.  ... 

''The  mixed  nodales,  both  active  and  inactive,  from  another  lot  of  plants  con- 
tained 4.60  percent  nitrogen,  while  100  parts  of  the  entire  roots  contained  2.21  parts 
of  nitrogen.'' 

Proximate  and  ash  analyses  of  clover  grown  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  are  tabulated.  From  the  results  of  these  analyses  and  of  soil 
analyses  reported  in  Bulletin  30  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  5,  p.  857),  the 
writer  concludes  that  the  failure  of  clover  on  certain  soils  is  due  rather 
to  the  want  of  proper  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  than  to  the 
absence  of  any  chemical  constituent. 

Clover  sown  with  wheat  gave  a  much  larger  yield  than  that  seeded 
with  oats. 

Experiments  with  barley  at  Mnstiala,  1892,  G.  Okotenfelt 
{Mtmtiala  Agl.  College  Rpt.  1892^  pp,  104-106). — Analyses  are  given  of  3 
varieties  of  barley  seeded  and  of  the  crops  grown  from  the  same,  as 
follows: 

Analyses  of  harley. 


See<l  bai  Ixy. 

HarveRtcd  barley. 

Mol^t- 
ure. 

Ash. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Nitro- 
gen  in 

dry 
matter. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Moist 
ure. 

ABb. 

Nitro. 
gen. 

Nitro- 
gen  in 

dry 
matter. 

t«in. 

Fredriksen's  barley  .. 

Imperial  barley 

Chevalier  barley 

11.80 
11.17 
14.05 

2.24 
2. 22 
1.93 

1.99 

1.78 
1.42 

2.21 
2.00 
1.65 

13.  81 
12. 50 
10.31 

10.34 
10.89 
10.18 

2.37 
2.33 
2.66 

1.56 
1.49 
1.68 

1.74 
1.67 
1.87 

10.88 
10.44 
11.60 

Arerages 

12  34 

2.  ?3         1.  73 

1.95 

12.21 

10.47 

2.45 

1.57 

1.76 

11.00 

Similar  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  seed  and  the  product 
obtained  are  found  here,  as  in  case  of  the  oat-culture  experiments 
(p.  534).— F.  W.  WOLL. 

Field  experiments  with  com,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Stag.  BuL  29 j 
2d  ser.,  pp.  1031-1040). 

Synopsis. — Tests  of  fertilizers  and  of  varieties.  Nitrogen  in  every  form  and  at  the 
rate  of  18  and  36  lbs.  per  acre  largely  increased  the  yield  of  corn.  Cotton- 
seed meal  and  cotton  seed  are  recommended  as  the  cheapest  forms.  The 
increase  with  phosphoric  acid  was  very  slight.  Potash  in  every  form  and 
amount  decreased  the  yield.  Fractional  applications  of  fertilizers  slightly 
increased  the  yield  resnlting  from  a  single  application.  The  yields  of  28 
varieties  are  tabulated,  Virginia  White  Gourd  Seed  leading. 

In  a  special  nitrogen  experiment  occupying  40  plats  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  fish  scrap,  cotton-seed  meal,  crushed 
cotton  seed,  green  cotton  seed,  compost,  and  rotted  cotton  seed  were 
compared.     The  quantities  of  nitrogen  used  per  a<ire  were  18  and 
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36  lbs.    The  average  yields  per  acre  of  the  plats  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Bishels. 

Unfertilized  plats 10.4 

Nitrogen  alone  (average  of  all  forms) 18. 2 

Superphosphate  an<l  kaiiiit 12. 3 

18  lbs.  nitrogen  with  snperpbosphate  and  kaiuit 20.3 

36  lbs.  nitrogen  with  superphosphate  and  kniuit 23. 0 

Nitrogen  in  every  form  and  amount  largely  increased  the  yield. 
Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton  seed  (fresh, 
ground,  and  rotted)  gave  the  best  results  and  these  materials  are  pre- 
ferred and  recommended  because  of  economy  and  convenience. 

The  increased  yield  with  phosphoric  acid  was  very  slight,  and  in  some 
cases  imperceptible.  Small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  are  consid- 
ered advantageous  for  corn.  In  a  special  experiment  potash  in  every 
form,  alone  and  in  combination,  resulted  in  an  actual  decrease  of  the 
crop. 

Fertilizers  were  applied  (1)  all  at  planting,  or  (2)  at  planting  and  at 
last  cultivation,  or  .(3)  at  planting,  second  working,  and  last  cnltiva- 
tion.  The  increase  with  2  applications  over  1  application  was  1.3  bu. ; 
of  3  applications  over  1,  3  bu.;  and  of  3  applications  over  2, 1.7  bu. 
per  acre.  "  Concurrent  results  of  previous  years  favor  different  appli- 
cations of  nitrogenous  manures  for  corn  on  this  soil." 

Of  28  varieties  of  corn  tested  28.4  bu.  was  the  largest  yield,  made 
by  Virginia  White  Gourd  Seed. 

Experiments  with  com,  E.  J.  Kedding  (Oeorgia  Sta.  Bui.  23^ pp. 
73-88). 

Synopsis, — Tests  of  fertilizers^  subsoiling,  intcrcultural  fertilization,  pulling  fodder, 
catting  and  shocking  corn,  varieties,  composting,  and  detasseling.  All  of  the 
fertilizer  mixtures  caused  a  financial  loss.  Subsoiling  reduced  the  yield  of  corn. 
Fodder  jmlling  yielded  a  slight  net  profit,  although  it  reduced  the  yield  of  grain 
3.52  bu.  per  acre. 

Fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  75-77). — The  basal  fertilizer  used  consisted 
of  312  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  18  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  130 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  and  cost  $5.70.  This  resulted  in  a 
financial  loss  of  $3.62  per  acre;  every  increase  in  any  fertilizing  con- 
stituent of  the  mixture  still  further  increased  the  loss.  Although  all 
combinations  of  fertilizers  entailed  a  loss,  nitrogen  was  more  eft'ective 
than  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

''These  results  do  not  contradict  those  of  previous  years,  but  are  confirmatory  of 
the  indication  that  Indian  corn  does  not  respond  profitably  to  commercial  fertilizers 
on  the  high,  dry  uplands  of  middle  Georgia.  They  suggest  that  corn  should  always 
be  planted  as  a  part  of  a  regular  rotation  on  such  lands,  or  confined  in  the  main  to 
low,  moist,  dark-colored  (hnmus)  soils.  The  experiments  of  previous  years  show  that 
such  fertilizers  do  pay  on  cotton  and  oats.  It  is  therefore  suggested,  with  confidence, 
that  corn  should  follow  a  previously'  well-fertilized  cotton  crop,  and  should  be 
lightly  fertilized  with  a  highly  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  such  as  cotton  seed  (or  meal), 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  with  a  compost  of  stable  manure." 
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Subsoiling  (pp.  77-79), — On  red  upland  with  hard  red  clay  subsoil 
alternate  plats  were  subsoiled  and  simply  plowed.  The  preparation  of 
the  2  series  of  plats  was  exactly  the  same  except  that  in  one  set  of  plats 
the  1-horse  turn  plow,  which  broke  the  land  to  a  depth  of  5  in.,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ''subsoiler"  running  5  in.  deeper.  The  average  yield  of 
the  subsoiled  pints  was  30.44  bu.,  of  the  plats  not  subsoiled  31.43  bu. 
per  acre,  a  decrease  of  0.99  bu.  with  subsoiling.  There  was  a  loss  from 
subsoilingineach  of  the  7  pairs  of  fertilized  plats;  however,  in  the  case 
of  2  unfertilized  plats  there  was  an  increase  of  3.09  bu.  per  acre  from 
subsoil  in  g. 

Intercultural  fertilization  (pp.  79-81). — On  corn  fertilized  at  the  time 
of  planting  with  a  complete  fertilizer,  65  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda 
was  applied  June  9.  This  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  increased  the 
yield  by  only  0.55  bu.  per  acre.  The  growth  of  crab  grass  was  luxuri- 
ant on  the  fertilized  plats  and  the  yield  obtained  by  mowing  the  grass 
among  the  stalks  of  standing  corn  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for 
fertilizers  used. 

Pulling  fodder  (pp.  81, 82). — ^Pulling  fodder  (stripping  the  blades  from 
the  stalk)  reduced  the  yield  3.52  bu.  per  acre.  The  yield  of  fodder 
was  665  lbs.,  which  at  1  ct.  per  pound  left  a  net  profit  after  paying 
cost  of  stripping  of  $2.64  per  acre. 

''On  'fresh  land/  or  a  soil  abounding  in  vegetable  matter  (as  bottom  land),  the 
injury  to  the  corn  resulting  from  stripping  the  blades  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  net  yield  of  fodder.  On  such  soils  the  yield  of  fodder  is  generally  larger,  rela- 
tively to  the  yield  of  corn,  than  on  old  and  thirsty  soils,  and  a  much  larger  amount 
can  be  'saved^  in  a  day. 

"The  results^  one  year  ^itli  another,  do  not  favor  the  pulling  of  fodder,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  farm  practice;  and  it  is  only  expedient  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

"It  is  better  to  provide  a  crop  of  hay  grass,  or  peavines,  the  mowing  of  which 
will  generally  be  found  much  more  profitable  labor. ^' 

Cutting  and  shocking  corn  (p.  83). — At  the  time  when  the  blades  are 
usually  pulled  alternate  plats  of  corn  were  cut  and  shocked.  Kovem- 
ber  1  the  corn  was  pulled  from  the  cut  stalks  and  from  those  still  stand- 
ing. The  yield  from  cutting  was  3  bu.  per  acre  less  than  from  leaving 
the  stalks  standing. 

Varieties  (pp.  83,  84). — Of  10  varieties  tested  the  largest  yield  was 
made  by  Shannon  Yellow. 

Composting  (pp.  85,  86). — The  difference  between  making  composts 
and  applying  the  materials  directly  to  the  soil  was  only  0.69  bu.  of  corn 
per  acre  in  favor  of  composting. 

"Well  rotted  stable  manure,  crushed  cotton  seed  (green),  and  aoid  phosphate,  com- 
posted in  the  heap  47  days  before  nsinr^,  are  but  a  little  more  efteotlve  than  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  materials,  kept  separate  until  just  before  planting,  and  then 
applied  to  the  soil — not  enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  hibor  of  handling.'' 

Detasseling  corn  (pp.  87,  88), — Alternate  rows  were  detasseled;  the 
yield  on  these  was  only  0.45  bu.  of  corn  per  acre  greater  than  on  the 
rows  not  detasseled. 
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Field  experiments  with  com,  A.  A.  Mills  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1893, 
pp.  236-249). — These  consisted  of  tests  of  varieties,  of  thick  and  thin 
planting,  and  of  detasseliug.  Of  the  varieties  grown  3  years  the  com- 
mon white  flint  of  the  locality  gave  the  largest  average  yield.  Thick 
and  thin  planting  gave  almost  identical  resnlts.  Every  alternate  row 
of  corn  was  detasseled.  These  rows  gave  a  smaller  yield  than  the 
alternate  rows  not  detasseled. 

Methods  of  cultivating  com,  J.  W.  Sanboen  ( Utah  8ta.  Bpt.  1893 j 
pp.  131-139, 150-157). — Eight  plats  were  cultivated  at  different  depths. 
The  results  seem  to  favor  shallow  culture.  Temperatures  and  per- 
centages of  moisture  for  the  soil  of  the  different  plats  are  tabulated. 
<< The  plats  shallow  tilled  had  a  lower  temperature  than  those  deep 
tilled.  .  .  .  More  water  was  retained  in  the  soil  on  the  plats  deep  tilled. 
.  .  .  This  gain,  however,  was  confined  to  the  lower  areas  from  4  to 
8  in.  deep." 

Experiments  bearing  on  drilling  and  checking  corn  gave  results  not 
entirely  conclusive.  Determinations  of  soil  temperature  and  of  moisture 
in  the  different  plats  are  tabulated.  '^Gorn  that  was  tilled  flat  gave 
the  warmest  soil  between  the  rows,  and  as  it  gave  rather  the  largest 
crop,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  two 
facts." 

Why  pull  yonr  com  fodder?  F.  B.  Emeby  (North  Carolina  Sta. 
Bui.  104,  pp.  263,264).— In  1893  the  amount  of  dry  matter  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  corn  plant  was  determined  at  the  time  when  the  ears  of 
corn  were  "from  thick  milk  stage  to  nearly  ripe."  Of  the  total  dry 
matter  produced  on  1  acre  the  ears  contained  at  that  time  19,85  per 
cent,  the  husks  6.8 L  per  cent,  the  leaves  20.66  per  cent,  and  the  stalk 
52.68  per  cent.  Of  the  total  dry  matter  on  1  acre  the  ears  contained 
1,603.88  lbs.,  the  husks  515.59  lbs.,  the  leaves  1,565.08  lbs.,  and  the 
stalks  3,990.25  lbs.  The  author  recommends  the  cutting  and  shocking 
of  corn  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  forage. 

Field  experiments  with  cotton,  R.  J.  Redding  {Georgia  Sta.  Bui. 
24,  pp.  109-123). 

Sffnopait, — ^The  experiments  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Variety  test,  in  which 
Duncan  gave  the  largest  yield ;  (2)  distance  experiments ;  (3)  a  general  fertilizer 
test,  the  best  complete  fertilizer  being  468  lbs.  superx)ho8pbatc,  36.4  lbs.  muriate 
of  potasb,  and  130  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre;  and  (4)  an  experiment  in 
plowing  under  pea  vines  at  diifereut  stages  of  growth  as  a  green  manure  for 
cotton,  in  which  resnlts  were  favorable  to  mature  pea  vines. 

Test  of  varieties  (pp.  109-114). — Seventeen  varieties  of  cotton  were 
tested.  The  yield  at  each  picking,  number  of  bolls  to  a  pound  of  seed 
cotton,  number  of  seeds  in  1  lb.,  total  yield  of  lint  and  seed,  per  cent 
of  lint,  and  value  of  lint  and  seed  are  tabulated.  Duncan  gave  the 
largest  yield  of  seed  cotton  (2,285  lbs.  per  acre)  and  Bearing  Small  Seed 
the  largest  percentage  of  lint  (3G.3).  The  earliest  varieties  were  King 
and  Hawkins;  those  having  largest  bolls,  Jones  Improved  and  Truitt 
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Improved;  those  having  smallest  seeds,  Hawkins  and  Stoney  Hybrid. 
The  results  of  this  test  suggest  some  correspondence  between  the  total 
yield  and  the  earliness  of  the  variety. 

Distance  expe^'iments  (pp.  114-117). — In  rows  4  ft.  apart  the  stalks 
were  planted  at  distances  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  ft.  The  largest  yield  (1,925 
lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre)  was  obtained  when  the  distance  in  the  row 
was  3  ft.  At  distances  of  4  by  1  ft.  the  aversige  yield  of  seed  cotton 
per  plant  was  0.275  lb. ;  when  the  plants  were  4  by  2  ft.  the  average  was 
0.417  lb.  per  plant;  when  the  distance  was  4  by  3  ft.  the  average  was 
0.561  lb.,  and  when  4  by  4  ft.,  0.69  lb.  When  only  6  sq.  ft.  were  allowed 
for  each  plant  the  largest  yield  of  seed  cotton  (1,964  lbs.  per  acre)  was 
obtained  by  planting  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  the  plants  standing  24  in. 
apart  in  the  row.  Every  increase  in  the  width  of  the  row  with  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  the  distance  of  plants  in  the  row  reduced  the 
yield  per  acre  and  per  plant.  The  author  concludes  that  in  general  the 
yield  of  cotton  is  larger  in  proportion  as  the  space  appropriated  to  each 
plant  approaches  a  square.  "It  maybe  safely  urged  that  land  that 
will  not  produce  the  maximum  crop  of  which  it  is  capable  with  rows 
not  less  than  3  ft.  wide  can  not  be  profitably  cultivated  in  cotton.'' 

Effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  fertilizer  (pp.  117-119). — A  mixture 
of  1,476  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  115  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  and  409  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  500, 1,000,  1,500,  and  2,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  The  yield  of  the  unfertilized  plat  was  1,249  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton,  of  that  receiving  500  lbs.  of  the  mixture  1,631  lbs.,  and  of  that 
receiving  1,000  lbs.  of  the  mixture  1,853  lbs.  The  yield  with  1,500  and 
2,000  lbs.  of  the  fertilizer  was  practically  the  same  as  that  with  1,000 
lbs.  When  600  lbs.  per  acre  was  used  the  financial  gain  was  79  per 
cent  on  the  investment  for  fertilizers;  when  1,000  lbs.  was  used,  41  per 
cent.    The  larger  applications  resulted  in  an  absolute  loss. 

General  fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  119-122). — In  this  experiment  a 
mixture  consisting  of  468  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  36.4  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potash,  and  130  lbs.  of  nitratrC  of  soda  per  acre  gave  a  larger  yield  of 
seed  cotton  (1,762  lbs.  per  acre)  than  any  variation  of  this  formula 
eflFected  by  increasing  any  of  the  separate  constituents  of  the  mixture. 
The  formula  just  mentioned  contains  10  per  cent  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  3  per  cent  of  potash,  and  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  is 
recommended  by  the  author  as  the  best. 

Oreen  manuring  with  cowpeas  (pp.  122, 123). — The  yields  of  seed  cotton 
following  cowpeas  were  as  follows:  When  peas  were  picked  and  the 
vines  plowed  under,  1,873  lbs.  per  acre;  when  the  peas  were  mowed 
and  left  on  the  surface  to  dry  and  later  turned  under,  1,849  lbs.;  when 
vines  were  turned  under  green,  1,790  lbs.;  when  vines  were  made  into 
hay  and  only  the  stubble  plowed  under,  1,731  lbs.  In  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  hay  and  of  the  peas  it  was  found  most  profitable  to 
make  hay  of  the  vines  and  plow  under  the  stubble,  and  next  to  this 
to  gather  the  ripened  i)eas. 
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Field  ezperiments  with  cotton,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui. 
29^  2d  ser.,  pp.  1017-1031). 

8^nop9i8. — ^Tests  of  fertilizers,  varieties,  and  distances.    Every  form  of  nitrogen  was 
advantageous,  cotton-seed  meal  taking  the  lead.  Phosphates  used  alone  increased 
the  yield  248  Ihs.  per  acre.    The  use  of  potash  resulted  in  an  abolnte  loss. 
Fractional  applications  of  fertilizers  were  unprofitable.    In  distance  experi- 
ments the  largest  yield  was  made  by  leaving  2  stalks  in  hills  24  in.  apart  in 
the  rows. 
Fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  1017-1029). — In  a  special  nitrogen  expert- 
inent  on  35  plats  24  and  48  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  were  applied  in 
the  forms  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  fish 
scrap,  cotton -seed  meal,  crushed  cotton  seed,  rotted  cotton  seed,  and  a 
compost  of  cotton  seed ,  stable  manure,  and  superphosphates.    The  aver- 
age yields  of  cotton  seed  per  acre  were  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Unfertilized  plats 680 

Nitrogen  alone 1,090 

Superphosphate  and  kainit 776 

24  lbs.  nitrogen  with  superphosphate  and  kaiuit 1, 113 

48  lbs.  nitrogen  with  superphosphate  and  kainit 1, 328 

The  average  per  cent  of  increase  over  the  yield  of  the  mixed  mineral 
plats  was  as  follows:  With  cotton-seed  meal,  99;  fish  scrap,  69;  nitrate 
of  soda,  49;  dried  blood,  42;  crushed  cotton  seed,  40;  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, 36,  and  rotted  cotton  seed,  32. 

The  average  increase  over  the  yield  of  the  mixed  mineral  plats  for 
the  2  mineral  forms  of  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
was  42  per  cent;  for  the  2  animal  forms,  dried  blood  and  fish  scrap,  55 
per  cent,  and  for  the  3  vegetable  forms,  cotton-seed  meal,  crushed 
cotton  seed,  and  rotted  cotton  seed,  57  per  cent.  '*  Concurrent  results 
of  4  years  now  strongly  indicate  that  on  these  soils  24  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
I)er  acre  is  more  profitable  than  larger  quantities." 

In  a  special  phosphoric-acid  experiment  in  which  dissolved  boneblack, 
acid  phosphate,  South  Carolina  floats,  and  Thomas  slag  were  used  alone 
and  in  combination  with  nitrogenous  and  potash  fertilizers,  the  phos- 
phates used  alone  on  an  average  increased  the  yield  over  the  unferti- 
lized plats  248  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  However,  the  complete 
mixtures  containing  phosphates  gave  86  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  less  per  acre 
than  the  mixtures  from  which  the  phosphates  were  omitted. 

In  a  special  potash  experiment  in  which  cotton-seed-hull  ashes, 
kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  potash  were  compared  the 
potash  fertilizers  used  alone  and  in  combination  reduced  the  yield. 

Shallow  applications  of  fertilizers  (2  or  3  in.)  gave  better  results  than 
deep  applications. 

Fractional  applications  of  fertilizers  were  unprofitable. 

Varieties  (pp.  1029-1031).— The  yields  made  by  33  varieties  are  tabu- 
lated. W.  B.  Ethridge  Small  Seed,  Kolb  Prolific,  Cook  Long  Staple, 
Bancroft  Herlong,  and  Gold  Dust  gave  the  largest  yields  of  seed 
cotton. 
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Distance  (p.  1027).— At  distances  of  8, 12, 16,  20,  and  24  in.  in  the 
drill  1  and  2  stalks  of  cotton  were  left.  In  1893  2  stalks  in  a  place  24 
in.  apart  gave  the  best  results. 

Variety  tests  and  cooperative  fertilizer  ezperunents  with  cot- 
ton, J.  N.  Hook  {South  Carolina  Sta,  Bui.  18,  n.  «er.,  pp.  23). — Of  14 
varieties  tested  at  the  station  in  1893,  Traitt  gave  the  largest  yield  of 
seed  cotton,  1,660  lbs.  per  acre.  The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments 
conducted  at  the  station  and  in  ten  other  localities  within  the  State 
are  tabulated,  ^o  conclusions  are  drawn.  The  bulletin  contains  note^ 
on  the  history  of  cotton. 

Experiments  withcowpeas,  H.  N.  Starnes  [Georgia  Sta.  Bui. 23 j 
pp.  89-108). 

SjfnopeiB. — Tests  of  fertilizers  and  varieties.  Phosphoric  acid  gave  best  results  both 
in  the  production  of  vines  and  of  peas.  The  use  of  nitrogen  and  potash  was 
not  profitable.  The  black  pea  gave  the  largest  yield  of  peas  and  of  vines.  In 
general  the  varieties  making  the  heaviest  growth  of  vines  produced  the  largest 
yield  of  peas. 

Fertilizer  tests  (pp.  89-103). — For  this  test  there  were  used  61  plats 
with  strong  clay  soil  and  stfff  clay  subsoil,  '*  rather  better  than  the 
average  laud,  having  been  planted  for  2  consecutive  years  previously 
in  sweet  potatoes."  Whip-poor-will  peas  were  sown  in  drills  June  13. 
The  peas  were  picked  3  times;  on  half  of  each  plat  the  vines  were  cut 
and  weighed  August  30. 

The  yield  and  value  of  peas  and  vines  and  the  profit  and  loss  from 
applying  fertilizers  are  tabulated  and  illustrated  by  diagrams.  The 
yield  of  peas  on  the  unfertilized  plats  averaged  12.24  bu.  per  acre;  the 
green  vines  (entire  plants)  on  the  unfertilized  plats  averaged  10,270  lbs. 
per  acre.  The  largest  yield  of  peas,  16.56  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  largest 
yield  of  vines,  16,328  lbs.,  were  made  by  360  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  960  lbs.  of  superphosphate.  The  following  are  the  author's 
conclusions : 

"It  is  money  thrown  away  to  apply  any  form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  cowpeas. 

"The  use  of  potash  salts  in  any  form  appears  unprofitable,  large  doses,  especially 
of  kaiuit,  proving  positively  injurious. 

"Complete  fertilizers  appear  to  be  valuable  only  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  phosphoric  acid  in  tlie  combination. 

"Heavy  applit-ations  of  any  form  or  combination  of  fertilizers,  including  phos- 
phates, are  unproli  table. 

"Moderate  doses  of  superphosphate,  or  Florida  soft  phosphate  (ground  rock, 
untreated),  produce  the  largest  gross  yield  as  well  as  the  greatest  profit. 

"The  amount  of  phosphates  which  maybe  safely  depended  upon  differs,  of  course, 
with  the  character  of  the  land.  The  better  the  soil  (in  its  mechanical  composition 
as  well  as  in  its  chemical  contents)  the  greater  the  amount  that  may  be  used  with 
profit.  A  range  of  from  200  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate  and  of  perhaps 
double  that  amount  of  soft  phosphate  would  probably  cover  all  contingencies.^' 

Varieties  (pp.  104-108). — Twenty-two  varieties  of  cowpeas  were  grown 
in  rows  4  ft.  apart.    The  maximum  yield  of  green  vines,  18,876  lbs.  per 
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acre,  and  tlie  maximum  yield  of  peas,  14.67  bu.  per  acre,  were  made  by 
the  Black  variety.  For  forage  the  leading  varieties  ranked  as  follows: 
Black,  Matthews,  Gourd,  White,  Taylor  Prolific,  Blue  liull,  Speckled 
Crowder,  and  Rice  and  Clay.  In  yield  of  peas  the  order  was  as  follows : 
Black,  Matthews  and  Clay,  Taylor  Prolific,  Blue  Hull,  Speckled 
Crowder,  White  Crowder,  Mush,  and  Williams  Hybrid. 

Experiments  with  grasses  and  forage  plants,  B.  L.  Bennett  and 
G.  B.  IBBY  {Arkamas  Sta.  Bui  29^  pp.  127-136).— li\  boxes  10  by  12 
in.  and  4  ft.  deep  filled  with  soil  the  relation  between  the  dry  weights 
ot  tops  and  roots  of  certain  forage  plants  was  as  follows: 

Relation  hchceen  dry  matter  of  tops  and  roots. 


Orchnnl  grass. 

Timothy 

Clover 

Millet 

Peas 


Tops. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Root«. 


100 
83 

106 
51 
73 


With  orchard  grass  50  per  cent  of  the  roots  was  found  in  the  first  12 
in.  of  soil  and  90  per  cent  in  the  first  20  in.    Of  timothy  roots  50  per 
cent  was  found  in  the  first  4  in.  of  soil,  95  per  cent  in  the  first  6  in.,  and 
none  penetrated  deeper  than  12  in.    Of  millet  roots  80  per  cent  were 
found  in  the  first  12  in.  of  soil  and  15  per  cent  between  12  in.  aiwi  3  ft. 
Clover  roots  were  about  equally  distributed  in  the  first,  second,  and 
thjrd-fonh/^f  soil.^  The  roots  of  cowpeas  were  more  abundant  in  the 
Salfeld  {Bent,  landw.  Presse^  21  {lS94)j  N'o.  83y  pp.  785,  ?yfT)?^iiaGts 
soil  used  for  these  experiments  was  a  deep,  poor  sand,  in  cultivation 
for  a  long  time.    In  the  summer  of  1893  it  received  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  kainit  and  Thomas  slag;  in  addition  half  the  field  was  given  a 
broadcast  application  at  the  rate  of  1,800  lbs.  quicklime,  the  other  half 
was  treated  with  marl  in  such  quantity  as  to  furnish  the  same  amount 
of  lime  as  the  quicklime.    Ttien  the  field  was  plowed  and  harrowed ; 
in  November  it  was  again  plowed  and  subsoiled.    In  February,  180^ , 
the  plats  intended  for  field  peas  {Pistini  arvense)  and  garden  peas  (P. 
sativum)^  on  both  the  limed  and  marled  portions  of  the  field,  were  inoc- 
ulated with  earth  from  an  old  pea  field.    Later  both  kinds  of  peas,  2 
species  of  lentils,  and  Lathyrus  clymenum  were  sown  in  drills.    For  the 
last  3  species  no  inoculation  was  made. 

The  weather  up  to  the  middle  of  May  was  dry,  and  up  to  this  time 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  fertilized  with 
lime  and  with  marl.    After  this  date  the  rainfall  was  plentiful. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  on  the  marled  plats  were  luxuriant 
and  green;  those  on  the  limed  plats  were,  with  few  exceptions, yellow- 
ish. On  examining  the  roots  it  was  found  that  the  yellowish  plants 
bad  no  root  tubercles;  the  green  plants  on  the  limed  plats  had  many 
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Alfalfa  gave  the  largest  yield,  followed  in  one  field  by  red  clover,  in 
another  by  alsike  clover.  Special  attention  is  called  to  sheep  fescue 
and  meadow  foxtail  as  grasses  for  the  West.  Goat's  rue  averaged  4,490 
lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  5  Hungarian  brome  ^rass,  2,245  lbs.  per  acre. 

Hungarian  grass,  rye,  sorghum,  soja  beans,  sugar  beets,  mangel- 
wurzels,  and  carrots  were  also  grown. 

Varieties  of  grasses,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta.  Bpt  1693 j  pp. 
38-44). — A  number  of  pasture  grasses  were  tested  for  grazing  steers, 
with  the  result  stated  below: 

"(1)  lu  tbe  above  trial  mixed  pasture  grasses  proved  sux^erior  in  every  respect  to 
any  single  variety. 

"(2)  Alfalfa  was  next  in  value  to  the  mixture  in  quantity  of  growth  of  grass,  but 
gave  less  production  of  meat,  being  in  this  trial,  as  in  others,  seemingly  less  palat- 
able than  any  other  variety  grown. 

"(3)  Of  the  other  varieties  there  was  very  little  difference  between  English  rye 
grass,  orchard  grass,  tall  oat  grass,  and  meadow  fescue  when  the  growth  of  Animal 
and  the  growth  of  grass  are  both  considered. 

"  (4)  It  is  probable  that  the  three  pasture  grasses  on  our  dry  uplands  that  are  used 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  meadow  foxtail,  blue  grass,  and  red  top,  are  less 
valuable  than  either  of  the  more  rank  growing  grasses  used  in  this  experiment." 

Qrazing  value  of  varieties  of  grass,  J.  W.  Sanborn  {Utah  Sta, 
Bui.  33jpp.  1-5). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  experiment  mentioned 
above  for  about  1  month  the  following  season. 

"  A  mixture  of  pastiure  gasses  proved  very  much  superior  for  grazuig  steers  to 
each  one  of  the  grasses  sown  singly. 

''Of  the  single  varieties  tall  oat  grass  leads,  witli  timothy  second  and  alfalfa 

*^^'^^"  —  t"-«o  ttvwraftgeu  i:z.M  du.  per  acrej  tlie 

^i-een  vines  (entire  plants)  on  the  unfertilized  plats  averaged  10,270  lbs. 
per  acre.  The  largest  yield  of  peas,  16.56  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  largest 
yield  of  vines,  16,328  lbs.,  were  made  by  360  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  960  lbs.  of  superphosphate.  The  following  are  the  author's 
conclusions : 

"It  is  money  thrown  away  to  apply  any  form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  cowpeas. 

"The  use  of  potash  salts  in  any  form  appears  unprofitable,  large  doses,  especially 
of  kaiuit,  proving  positively  injurious. 

"Complete  fertilizers  appear  to  be  valuable  only  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pre- 
ponderance  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  combination. 

"Heavy  applii!ations  of  any  form  or  combination  of  fertiUzers,  including  phos- 
phates, are  unprofitable. 

"Moderate  doses  of  superphosphate,  or  Florida  soft  phosphate  (ground  rock 
untreated),  produce  the  largest  gross  yield  as  well  as  the  greatest  profit.  ' 

"The  amount  of  phosphates  which  may  be  safely  depended  upon  diflfers,  of  course 
with  the  character  of  the  land.    The  better  the  soil  (in  its  mechanical  composition 
as  well  as  in  its  chemical  contents)  the  greater  the  amount  that  may  be  nsert  with 
profit.    A  range  of  from  200  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate  ind  of  perhaps 
double  that  amount  of  soft  phosphate  would  probably  cover  all  coutingenciee." 

Varieties  (pp.  104-108).— Twenty- two  varieties  of  cowpeas  were  ^rown 
in  rows  4  ft.  apart.    The  maximum  yield  of  green  vines,  18,876  lbs.  per 
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different  amounts  per  acre  of  timothy  seed  were  as  follows:  Eight 
qt.  per  acre,  2,846.^4  lbs.;  16  qt.,  3,732.08  lbs.;  24  qt.,  3,928.14  Ibs.j 
and  32  qt.,  3,732.08  lbs.  '-I  assume  that  for  this  poor  soil  16  qt.  is 
enough,  and  probably  too  much  for  a  richer  soil." 

In  1892  the  yield  of  dry  matter  on  a  plat  sown  broadcast  was  3,720 
lbs,  per  acre;  on  a  drilled  plat,  2,312.32  lbs.  In  1893  the  yield  on  the 
broadcast  plat  was  2,907.56;  on  the  drilled  plat,  2,028.  This  trial 
favored  broadcast  seeding,  but  the  amount  of  seed  used  is  not  stated. 

The  timothy  meadow  used  in  the  following  experiment  had  been 
seeded  2  years.  A  plat  of  three-eighths  of  an  acre  was  grazed  by  2 
heifers  for  14  days,  beginning  November  8.  A  similar  plat  was  grazed 
May  16  following  by  18  head  of  cattle.  Another  plafr  was  not  grazed 
at  all. 

The  yields  of  dry  matter  per  acre  at  the  next  harvest  were  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  spring-grazed  plat,  2,682.81  lbs.;  on  the  fall-grazed  plat, 
4,287.36  lbs.;  and  on  the  plat  not  grazed,  4,630.88  lbs. 

Drilling  vs.  broadcasting  timothy  seed,  J.  W.  Sanbobn  ( Utah 
8ta.  Bui.  33,  pp.  6-^).— Both  in  1892  and  1893  drilled  timothy  gave  a 
slightly  larger  yield  of  hay  than  broadcasted,  the  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  2  years  being  1,767  lbs.  of  hay  from  broadcasting  and 
1,900  lbs.  from  drilling.  The  average  amount  of  moisture  at  different 
dates  was  12.25  per  cent  on  the  plats  broadcasted  and  11,13  per  cent 
on  the  drilled  plats.  The  average  temperature  of  the  soil  of  the  2 
plats  was  practically  identical. 

The  effect  of  qnicklime  on  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants, 
Salfeld  (Beut.  landw.  Presses  21  {1894),  2^o,  83,  pp.  785,  786).— The 
soil  used  for  these  experiments  was  a  deep,  poor  sand,  in  cultivation 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  summer  of  1893  it  received  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  kainit  and  Thomas  slag;  in  addition  half  the  field  was  given  a 
broadcast  application  at  the  rate  of  1,800  lbs.  quicklime,  the  other  half 
was  treated  with  marl  in  such  quantity  as  to  furnish  the  same  amount 
of  lime  as  the  quicklime.  Then  the  field  was  plowed  and  harrowed; 
in  November  it  was  again  plowed  and  subsoiled.  In  February,  189^% 
the  plats  intended  for  field  peas  (Pisum  arvense)  and  garden  peas  (P. 
sativum),  on  both  the  limed  and  marled  portions  of  the  field,  were  inoc- 
ulated with  earth  from  an  old  pea  field.  Later  both  kinds  of  peas,  2 
species  of  lentils,  and  Lathyrus  dymenum  were  sown  in  drills.  For  the 
last  3  species  no  inoculation  was  made. 

The  weather  up  to  the  middle  of  May  was  dry,  and  up  to  this  time 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  fertilized  with 
lime  and  with  marl.    After  this  date  the  rainfall  was  plentiful. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  on  the  marled  plats  were  luxuriant 
and  green ;  those  on  the  limed  plats  were,  with  few  exceptions,  yellow- 
ish. On  examining  the  roots  it  was  found  that  the  yellowish  plants 
bad  no  root  tubercles;  the  green  plants  on  the  limed  plats  had  many 
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root  tubercles.    Only  three  of  the  crops  were  gathered^  their  yields  of 
seed  iu  pounds  per  acre  was  as  follows: 

Yield  of  peas  on  marled  and  limed  aoila. 

Limed. 


Garden  peas  (inoculated) 2,190  716 

Field  peas  (inoculated) 2,325  1,218 

Lentils 7W  15i 


The  other  crops  were  not  gathered,  but  their  appearance  also  indi- 
cated injury  from  the  use  of  quicklime. 

The  author's  c6nclusion  is  that  the  failure  to  form  root  tubercles  was 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  on  the  limed  plats,  and  that  this  was  due  to 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  quicklime  on  the  organism  concerned  in  the 
fixation  of  atmovSpheric  nitrogen. 

In  previous  experiments  with  field  peas  and  horse  beans  on  sandy 
soil  and  "  high  moor,"  marl  gave  better  results  than  quicklime,  but  the 
diflference  in  their  effects  was  never  so  great  as  in  the  above  experi- 
ment. If  for  sandy  soil  poor  in  lime,  marl  can  not  be  had,  the  author 
advises  that  quicklime  be  applied  to  the  grain  crop  precediug  the  legu- 
minous crop  and  not  directly  to  the  latter. 

Soil  inoculation  for  lupines,  Salfeld  {Bent  landw.  Pressey  21 
(1894),  Ifo.  78j  p.  745), — On  an  old  field  where  lupines  had  never  before 
grown,  lupine  seed  was  sown  in  standing  rye  June  3, 1894.  In  the 
preceding  February  about  3,200  lbs.  per  acre  of  soil  from  a  lupine  flel(L- 
had  been  carefully  and  evenly  scattered  over  the  growing  rye.  About 
the  nkiddle  of  September  it  was  noticed  that  about  half  the  pliuits 
were  dark  green  and  well  developed,  while  the  remainder  were  reddish 
and  small,  presenting  the  same  appearance  as  plants  on  virgin  soil 
not  inoculated.  The  weak  plants  grew  among  the  strong  and  close  to 
them.  The  strong  plants  had  numerous  root  tubercles.  Hie  weak  plants 
none.  The  author  draws  tlie  lesson  that  earth  for  inoculation  purposes 
should  not  only  be  evenly  spread  on  the  surface  but  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  the  plow  or  harrow,  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  diff^used 
as  to  influence  every  individual  plant. 

A  chemical-botanical  investigation  of  different  varieties  of  oats  ^ 
atMustiala,  1892,  0.  (iRotenfelt  {^f7(Htiula  AgL  College  RpL  1892^ 
pp.  67-103). — Forty-eight  samples  of  oats,  li8  of  domestic  (Finnish)  and 
20  of  foreign  origin,  were  grown  at  the  college  experimental  grounds 
during  1892.  The  foreign  samples  came  from  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, from  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  They 
included  varieties  of  Welcome,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Triumph,  White 
Danish,  Duppauer,  Probsteier  oats,  etc.  A  part  of  the  seed  was  sub- 
jected to  chemical  analysis,  and  examined  as  to  germination,  purity, 
etc.  During  the  growing  period  notes  were  taken  at  least  every  other 
day  concerning  the  stand  of  the  different  varieties.  The  influence  of 
the  climate  on  the  varieties  was  thus  carefully  studied. 
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The  average  weight  per  1,000  kernels  and  the  per  cent  of  kernel  for 
the  different  groups  of  oats  sown  were  as  follows : 

Weight  of  grains  and  per  cent  of  kernel  in  cats. 


Number 

of 
samples. 


Weight 
of  1,000 
keniels. 


Kernel. 


North  Finnish  black  oats 
South  Finnish  dark  oats  . 

Black  plume  oats 

White  oats 

Foreign  samples 


Qramt. 
25.0 
25.4 
27.5 
20.0 
82.1 


Pereent. 
68.0 
68.8 
69.0 
72.0 
72.0 


The  author  believes  that  the  lighter  weight  of  the  Finnish  oats  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  less  careful  selection  of  seed,  a  larger  proportion 
of  inner  kernels  being  found  in  these  samples.  The  majority  of  the 
foreign  varieties,  unlike  the  Finnish  samples,  had  been  systematically 
improved  at  seed  control  stations,  and  were  true  varieties. 

The  Southern  varieties,  and  especially  the  more  improved  ones  among 
them,  were  poorer  in  ash  and  protein  than  the  !N"orthern  varieties. 

The  soil  used  for  the  trials  was  fairly  uniform,  and  was  a  light  sandy 
soil,  medium  rich  in  humus.  The  seed  of  each  variety  was  sown  May 
20  on  one-twentieth  acre  plats^  and  the  crop  was  harvested  September 
6  to  24.  The  average  lengths  of  the  growing  periods  and  the  yields  of 
the  different  varieties  and  groups  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Length  of  growing  period  and  yield  of  oats. 


Growing 
period. 

Air-dried. 

Kiln-dried. 

Untbreshed 
crop. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

North  Finnish  black  oats 

Days, 
111.0 
125.4 
128. 0 
123.4 
126.0 

Pounds. 
109.1 
142.0 
152.5 
158.0 
140.2 

Pounds. 
73.0 
03.3 
109.5 
108.4 
99.6 

Pounds. 
36.6 
48.7 
43.0 
50.4 
47.2 

Pounds. 
32  7 

South  Finnish  dark  oat« 

40  4 

Slack  plume  oats  * 

36.0 

South  Finnish  white  oats' 

41  9 

Foreign  yarietles  * 

38  8 

» 1  variety  not  ripe. 

■Ovariet 

ies  not  rip 

e. 

The  highest  yielding  variety  was  Sordavala.  The  average  length  of 
the  growing  period  for  oats  at  Mustiala  has  been  116  days  for  the  last 
10  years,  while  during  1892,  owing  to  the  cold  season,  it  was  123  days. 

In  comparing  the  composition  of  the  seed  oats  with  that  of  the  har- 
vested crop  there  was  found,  as  a  general  rule,  a  lower  moisture  and  pro- 
tein content  and  a  somewhat  higher  ash  content  in  the  harvested  crop. 
The  average  results  were  as  follows: 

Composition  of  seed  oats  and  resulting  crop. 


Moisture. 

Asli. 

Protein. 

Average  of  ^1]  ^nalynes  of  seed  n^U^ -.-,...,. -r . .---rr -, 

Percent 
11.30 
8.61 

Per  cent. 
2.81 
3.00 

Per  cent 
12  40 

Average  of  all  analyses  of  harveste<l  oats 

10.96 

SifferepAA  in  the  harvested  oats 

-2.60 

+  .19 

1  74 
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In  judging  these  resalts  the  somewhat  abnorinal  character  of  the 
season  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  questions  of  the  influence  of  the 
climate  on  the  crop  under  more  normal  conditions  and  during  cultiva- 
tion for  a  series  of  years  have  yet  to  be  studied. 

The  South  Finnish  white  oat  varieties  lead  in  the  amount  of  protein 
produced,  with  an  average  yield  of  186.7  lbs.  of  protein  per  acre.  The 
single  variety  yielding  the  largest  quantity  of  protein  per  acre  was 
Sordavala,  288  lbs. 

Oats  from  different  parts  of  the  sheaf — Oat  kernels  from  different  parts 
of  the  ear  were  analyzed,  with  the  following  results: 

Weight  and  nitrogen  content  of  oat^from  different  parts  of  the  ear. 


North  Finnish  black 
oats. 

Triomph  oats. 

Weight  of 
100  kernels. 

Nitrogen. 

Weight  of 
100  kernels. 

Nitrogen. 

Outer  kernels 

GratM. 
3.148 
2.475 
1.440 

Per  cent. 
2.34 
2.54 
2.68 

Grams. 
3.344 
3.046 
1.554 

Percent. 
1.54 

Middle  kemelft 

1.65 

Inner  Icemels 

1.62 

Average  T..,--rrT^.,.-T 

2.52 

1.57 

— F.  W.  WOLL. 

Experiments  with  Irish  potatoes,  E.  S.  Bichman  ( Utah  8ta.  Rpt. 
1893,  pp.  181-190). — These  consisted  of  experiments  with  entire  small 
potatoes  as  compared  with  cuttings  of  the  same  weight  from  large 
potatoes,  depth  of  plowing,  effect  of  manuring  on  starch  content,  and 
tests  of  33  varieties.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  experiment  com- 
paring small  uncut  potatoes  with  cuttings  of  equal  weight  from  large 
potatoes.  Each  year  the  large  seed  tubers  were  selected  from  the  crop 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  the  small  seed  tubers  from  the  crop  propa- 
gated by  uncut  small  tubers.  The  results  in  pounds  per  plat  of  one- 
twentietii  acre  for  the  4  years  were  as  follows: 

Comparative  yield  of  potatoes  from  cnttinge  and  email  tubers. 


1890.       1891 


1893.       I8M. 


Cuttings  from  large  tubers  . 
Small  entire  seed  lubora 


408 
392 


126 
106 


362 
545 


435 
429 


The  differences  due  to  character  of  seed  were  but  slight 

Plowing  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  gave,  with  potatoes,  as  also  with  cabbage 
and  sweet  corn,  better  results  than  deeper  or  shallower  preparation. 

The  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  starch  content  of  tubers  grown 
on  unfertilized  plats  and  on  plats  manured  at  the  rate  of  35  and  70 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  the  author 
draws  the  conclusion  that  constant  excessive  manuring  tends  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  starch. 

Irrigation  of  potatoes,  E.  S.Eichman  {Utah  Sta.  Rpt  1893,  pp. 
179f  180). — ^The  yield  of  potatoes  on  an  uuirrigated  plat,  on  a  plat  irri- 
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gated  with  5  in.  of  water  on  June  29,  and  on  plats  irrig^ated  with  total 
amounts  of  water  ranging  from  14  to  17J  in.,  applied  every  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  day  are  reported. 

The  results  show  that  the  amount  of  water  taken  up  by  the  soil  did 
not  depend  upon  the  frequency  of  irrigation,  and  that  the  largest  yield 
of  merchantable  potatoes  was  produced  on  the  plat  irrigated  every 
eighth  day  and  receiving  a  total  of  14  in.  of  water.  It  is  suggested 
^Hhat  a  large  amount  of  water  has  a  tendency  to  cause  too  many 
potatoes  to  set;  more  than  the  vine  can  support 

The  action  of  atmospheric  electricity  on  the  growth  of  mangel- 
"wnrzels,  tnmipB,  oats,  beans,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes,  J.  W. 
Sanborn  ( Utah  JSta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  7U74). 

SpnopsiB. — Atmospheric  electricity  conveyed  by  a  network  of  wires  10  in.  deep  in 
the  soil  apparently  increased  to  a  large  extent  the  yield  of  mangel-wurzels, 
potatoes,  oats,  beans,  and  back  wheat,  bnt  reduced  the  yield  of  tnmip  roots. 

On  a  pole  20  ft.  high  was  att^hed  a  wire  terminating  in  a  copper 
brush.  This  wire  was  run  beneath  the  gi'ound  in  checks  3  ft.  square 
and  at  a  depth  of  10  in.  TJie  plat  used  was  2  by  4  rods,  or  one- 
twentieth  acre.  Two  rows  of  each  of  the  crops  were  run  across  the 
entire  length  of  the  plat,  one  end  of  which  was  wired;  the  other  end 
was  not  wired,  and  as  it  did  not  receive  the  spading  made  necessary 
on  the  other  half  in  laying  down  the  wires,  the  2  halves  of  the  plat 
were  not  strictly  comparable.  However,  the  author  states  that  by  the 
use  of  tiling  spades  only  narrow  trenches  were  made  on  the  wired 
X)ortion,  and  that  the  soil  was  a  loose,  sandy  loam.  <<It  is  believed  that 
the  trenching  was  of  no  assistance  to  the  growing  crop''  oii  the  wired 
end. 

The  following  tables  give  the  yields : 

Influence  of  atmosphei'ic  electricity  on  root  crops. 


Lone  red  mangelwiirzels 

Yellov  ovoid  mangel-wnrzeLR . 
Laree  white  turnips 

Yellow  A  berdeen  turnips 

Potatoes 


Tops  per  acre. 


Wired. 


Pounds. 
6,600 
9,840 
4,540 
13,780 
10, 720 
10,680 


Not 
wired. 


Pounds, 
3,840 
4,680 
1,900 
7,220 
8,720 
6,800 


Hoots  per  acre. 
Wired. 


Pound*. 
14,040 
22, 320 
13. 72i) 
15, 240 
17,  .•>40 
16, 340 
>385 


Kot 
wired. 


Pounds. 
10.  .560 
12.060 
6!  380 
27,560 
17,960 
12.020 
»350 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease ( — ) 
in  roots. 


Per  cent, 
+  32.5 
-f  72.2 
-j-ll.'i.O 

—  59.0 

—  2.0 
+  36.0 


>  Bnshels. 
Influence  of  atmosphet^c  electricity  on  oatSf  beans,  and  buokwheaf94),  No,  6, 
y,  zzo). — iut>  iietMi  ui  oxienuiDg  tne  market  is  pointed  ont,  the  dry  roots  being  only 
$40  per  ton  in  Hamburg  and  Liverpool.  Cauaigre  is  claimed  to  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  gambier  and  other  high-grade  tanning  materials.  It  is  easily  grown  and 
docs  not  require  more  than  6  inches  of  water.  As  far  as  known  it  has  no  insect 
enemies. 

Compofiltiou  and  fertilizer  reqniremeuta  of  cereal s,  H.  Jouue  {Monit,  Sclent,, 
8^  pp.  641''654;  8,  II,  pp.  731-740;   ahs.  in   Chem.  CentbL,  1894,  II,  No.  19,  p.  80M).^ 
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On  the  wired  plats  the  tops  or  straw  of  all  crops  was  larger  than  on 
the  section  not  wired. 

The  largest  yield  of  mangel-wurzel  roots  was  obtained  on  the  wired 
section  5  the  largest  yield  of  turnip  roots  on  the  section  not  wired.  The 
largest  yield  of  grain  was  obtained  in  every  case  on  the  wired  section. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  G.  G.  GEORaESON,  F.  G.  Burtis,  and 
D.  H.  Otis  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui  47jpp.  11-16).— Very  cold  weather  late  in 
March  following  warm  weather  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  and  a 
freeze  on  May  20  made  the  wheat  crop  almost  a  complete  failure  on  the 
station  farm,  and  hence  the  following  experiments  were  abandoned  for 
1894: 

Hot- water  treatment  for  stinking  smut,  methods  of  seeding,  seeding 
at  dififerent  dates,  early  and  late  plowing  for  wheat,  influence  of  the 
quality  of  seed  wheat  on  the  yield,  effects  of  compacting  the  seed  bed, 
amount  of  seed  wheat  per  acre,  and  effects  of  pasturing  wheat. 

The  yields  made  on  the  plat  grown  continuously  without  manure 
and  on  the  rotation  plats  are  tabulated,  but  no  conclusions  are  drawn. 

''  [Of  51  varieties  tested  in  1894]  tlie  Turkey  stood  the  March  freeze  better  than 
any  other  variety,  it  beiiij?  somewhat  tardy  in  its  growth,  and,  in  coiisequenco,  it 
shows  the  best  yield,  an  average  of  8  plats  giving  a  yield  of  nearly  27^  bu.  to  the 
acre.  This  variety  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  may 
properly  be  classed  with  onr  most  productive  wheats.  .  .  .  Although  the  Currell 
suffered  badly,  we  still  consider  this  our  best  wheat." 

Field  ezperiments  with  wheat,  B.  L.  Bennett  and  O.  B.  Irbt 

{Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  29^  pp.  115-127 ^  fig.  1). — These  experiments  were 
conducted  on  sandy  soil  at  the  Newport  Substation.  Neither  acid 
phosphate,  kainit,  nor  gypsum  used  alone  increased  the  yield  of  wheat. 
Cowpeas  planted  July  31  and  plowed  under  October  10  (about  2  weeks 
before  wheat  was  sowed)  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  over  the  plat 
without  green  manure  nearly  12  bu.  per  acre.  A  plat  upon  which  cow- 
peii  vines,  without  the  peas  had  been  turned  under  in  October  produced 
15  bu.  30J  lbs.  of  wheat  per  acre.  When  the  peas  were  not  removed 
from  the  vines  the  yield  was  18  bu.  lOJ  lbs.  of  wheat  per  acre.  The 
yield  of  peas  and  hulls  was  1,160  lbs.  per  acre,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  picking  and  the  loss  of  wheat  resulting  from  removing 
the  peas.  When  the  pea  vines  with  immature  pods  were  turned  under 
July  31  the  yield  was  14  bu.  32  lbs.  of  wheat. 

Deep  and  shallow  preparation  of  the  soil  for  whe^it  produced  practi- 
cally no  difference  in  the  yield,  nor  was  there  any  great  difference  in 
.  the  yield  of  wheat  produced  by  the  use  of  native  seed  or  seed  from 

*^  **'**»*  a  plat  irri- 
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Preservation  of  crops,  J.  W.  Sanborn  {Utah  8ta.  Rpt  1893, pp. 
32-37).— The  experiment^  which  are  detailed  in  preserving  corn  fodder 
clover  hay,  wheat,  and  timothy  hay.  gave  the  following  results: 

"(1)  Unweighted  silage  met  with  a  loss  of  29.28  per  cent. 

"  (2)  Weighted  silage  met  with  a  loss  of  7.28  per  cent,  a  smaller  loss  than  is  usually 
reported. 

"  (3)  Corn  fodder  in  the  loft  met  with  a  loss  of  21.a5  per  cent,  a  greater  loss  than 
is  commonly  reported. 

"  (4)  Clovei  hay,  whether  stacked  out  doors,  housed  in  the  barn,  or  suspended  in 
small  lots  in  bags,  showed  no  loss  either  from  fermentation  or  from  oxidation. 
-  "  (5)  Wheat  gained  in  total  weight  by  winter  storage. 

•*  (6)  Timothy  hay  showed  no  loss  save  that  housed  in  the  barn,  and  this  loss  prob- 
ably may  be  traced  in  part  to  faulty  sampling  or  faulty  analysis,  and  amounts  to 
about  10  per  cent.'' 

Rotation  of  crops,  J.  W.  Sanbokn  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt  18!)3,pp.  74-85).— 
The  data  obtained  during  4  years  in  experiments  with  a  2-year8' 
rotation,  a  4-years'  rotation,  and  a  6-year8'  rotation  are  recorded  as  a 

of  ordinary  wheat  gave  re8uitB'oon8Mere^\inutlii)ioteQ^ 

yields  obtained  for  4  years  by  sowing  from  2  to  10  pecks  of  seed  wheat  per  acre  are 

tabn1ate<l.    The  results  are  not  conclusive. 

Researches  on  the  color  and  nitrogen  content  of  wheat  grains  of  different 
varieties  differently  fertilized,  G.  Canova  {Staz,  Sper,  Agr.  Ital.,  g?  {1894),  No.  S, 
pp.  S6I-S76). 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  wheat,  A.  A.  Mills  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1898,  pp. 
f(?/-f/5).— Tabulated  data  for  all  varieties  grown  in  1890, 1891,  1802,  and  1893  are 
given.    The  soil  was  uneven  in  fertility,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  cor- 


aeiermined  anci 

waa  grown  the  soil  temperature  at  a  depth  of  3  in.  was  considerably" 

higher  than  at  the  same  depth  on  the  plat  growing  clover  and  timothy. 

Twenty-five  years  of  plant  breeding,  Rimpau  {DtuL  landw,  Presae,  SI  (1894),  No, 
98,  p,  11), 

Report  on  culture  experiments  with  barley  In  Schleawlg-Holsteln  in  1892, 
A.  ^MMKRLiNG  and  H.  G0TT8CH  {Landw.  Wochenhl.  SchUa.  EoUL,  43  {1804),  No.  60, 
^^iB&%il^iik,  pp.  iui^-1017). — The  results  of  a  three-course  rotation  oonsistiug  oi  coru, 
oats  and  cowpeas,  and  cotton  on  fertilized  and  uufcrtilized  land  are  tabulated  for 
the  5  years,  1889-93.     Fertilizers  largely  increased  the  yield  of  every  crop. 

Report  on  culture  experiments  with  various  crops  in  Norway  In  1893,  B. 
Larskx  {Ttdakr,  ntncke  Landbr.,  1  {1894,)  pp.  375-387).— Tests  of  varieties  of  barley, 
oats,  clover,  and  timothy  conducted  at  a  number  of  substations  since  1889. 
The  preservation  of  green  fodder,  A.  Need  {Orgaan  Ver.  Oudleerlingen  Rijka  Land- 

""a  machine  forhar^esting  h^ettiv^It^I^SE^^^f:^^^ 

Practical  canalgre  culture,  C.  B.  Alliarr  (Irrigation  Age,  7  (1894),  No,  5, 
p,  $£€).— The  need  of  extending  the  market  is  pointed  out,  the  dry  roots  being  only 
$40  per  ton  in  Hamburg  and  Liverpool.  Canaigre  is  claimed  to  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  gambier  and  other  high-grade  tanning  materials.  It  is  easily  grown  and 
docs  not  require  more  than  6  inches  of  water.  As  far  as  known  it  has  no  insect 
enemies. 

Composition  and  fertilizer  requirements  of  cereals,  TI.  Jouub  (Monit.  Scient., 
8,  pp.  641-^64;  8,  II,  pp,  731-740;   aha.  in  Chmu  Centhl,,  1894,  II,  No.  19,  p.  80$).— 
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Methods  of  field  experiraentation  and  of  analysis  are  discussed.  The  author's  analy- 
sis of  wheat  plants  confirmed  previous  results  in  showing  a  centesimal  and  abso- 
lute loss  of  potash  between  the  blooming  and  ripe  stages. 

Coat  of  potash  for  corn,  W.  F.  Massey  {Ctilt  and  Country  Gent.y  1894,  Nov.  39, 
p,  855), — A  brief  popular  summary  of  trials  at  a  number  of  stations  of  different 
forms  of  potash,  etc. 

Cotton  croBses  and  hybrids,  R.  J.  Redding  (Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  S4,  pp.  lB4^1g6). — 
A  general  discussion  of  the  methods  of  improving  cotton  by  selection  and  crossing, 
with  a  list  of  19  crosses  made  at  the  station. 

Ezpeiimenta  "With  forage  crops,  J.  G.  Ler  (Louisiana  Stas,  Bui,  ^9,  2d  8er.,pp, 
1040-1047)* — The  yields  of  forage  produced  by  pearl  millet,  Jerusalem  corn,  yellow 
millo  maize,  white  millo  maize,  large  African  millet,  Kaffir  corn,  German  millet,  French 
millet  (red),  soja  bean,  wild  rice,  upland  rice,  Japanese  rice,  and  6  varieties  of  saccha- 
rine sorghum  are  tabulated  and  brief  notes  on  each  are  given.  Large  African  millet 
gave  the  largest  yield  of  forage  and  also  the  largest  yield  of  grain,  28.5  bu.per  acre. 
"There  are  brief  notes  on  13  varieties  of  cowpcas  and  on  red  clover,  crimson  clover, 
alfalfa,  white  clover,  melilotus,  alsike  clover,  Texas  blue  grass,  rescue  grass,  Italian 
rye  grass,  English  rye  grass,  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  redtop,  Kentucky  bine  grass, 
orchard  grass,  and  velvet  grass.     Spanish  peanuts  were  grown.  .   . 

and  on  the  rotation  plats  are  tabulated^  bat  no  conclusions  are  drawn. 

"  [Of  51  varieties  tested  in  1894]  the  Turkey  stood  the  March  freeze  better  than 
any  other  variety,  it  being  somewhat  tardy  in  its  growth,  and,  in  consequence,  it 
shows  the  best  yield,  an  average  of  8  plats  giving  a  yield  of  nearly  27^  bu.  to  the 
acre.  This  variety  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  may 
properly  be  classed  with  our  most  prodnctive  wheats.  .  .  .  Although  the  Currell 
suffered  badly,  we  still  consider  this  our  best  wheat." 

Field  ezpeiiments  with  wheat,  B.  L.  Bennett  and  O.  B.  Irby 

(Arlcansds  Sta.  Bui.  J29,  pp.  115-127^  fig.  1). — These  experiments  were 

conducted  on  sandy  soil  at  the  Newport  SubstA^^i'^"     ^^  "I       „  ,  on 

T^oriftv  J  G  Lee  (LonxBmna  Slas,  Bui.  29, 

oats  and  barley,  J.  v^.  ^      v  ^^    ^^ 

-  T  nnderstsnul  thA  row'Ucj  UU.  lUJ  It>».  vi  yy  iix:>a,v  poi    »uio.      amL*^"" 

yiwd  01  peas  and  hulls  was  1,160  lbs.  per  acre,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  picking  and  the  loss  of  wheat  resulting  from  removing 
the  peas.  When  the  pea  vines  with  immature  pods  were  turned  under 
July  31  the  yield  was  14  bu.  32  lbs.  of  wheat. 

Deep  and  shallow  preparation  of  the  soil  for  wheat  produced  practi- 
callv  no  difference  in  the  viftld.  Tinr  wan  tb^^**  tit^^-* '-t^^^^^/j^'^-oi -»• 

Gives  results  of  experience  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  m  to  amount  and  frequency  of 
irrigation.  As  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  manuring  are  practiced  more 
water  ai)pears  to  bo  needed. 

Soaking  seed  potatoaa  (Agl.  Qaz.  N.  S.  W.,  5  (1804),  Xo.lO,pp.  7^5-7i?7). -Effect 
of  dirtVrent  solutions  of  fertilizers  on  genninntion. 

The  culture  of  Polygonum  sachalinense  (Prog.  Agr.  el  Fit.,  11  (1S94),  No.  61, pp. 

655-058).  ^ 

Ramie,  its  culture  and  preparation  (Abs.  in  Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S.  W.,  5  (1894),  ^o.  10, 

pp.  693-697).— l^opulski. 
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A  variety  test  of  rye,  N.  Westermkikr  {Deut.  landw,  Presse,  31  (1894).  No,  100,  pp, 
959,  960), 

8n  jar  beets,  £.  Fulmer  ( Wcuhington  Sta,  Bui,  9,  p,  16). ^This  is  a  popular  dis- 
eussioD  of  the  subject,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  history  of  sntrar-beet  culture 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  and  raises  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
growing  sugar  beets  in  Washington. 

The  sugar  beet  in  South  Dakota,  J.  H.  Shkpaud  (South  Dakota  Sia.  Rpt.  1802,  p. 
68).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  8.  K.,  3,  p.  889). 

Field  ezperlments  with  sugar  caue,  J.  R.  Rovkll  and  J.  P.  D'Ai.BUQrKR<jrK 
(Rpt,  Exptl.  Fields,  Dodds  Ueforinaiory,  Barbados,  ISOS,  pp.  1-44). — Experiments  with 
fertilizers,  varieties,  and  planting  different  portions  of  the  stalk. 

Analysis  of  turnips,  J.  van  dkn  Berghe  (Lab.  Agr,  Prov.  Roulers,  West  Flanders^ 
lipt.  189$, pp,  i^i^).— Analyses  of  12  varieties  gave  the  following  results:  Water, 
91.65  per  cent;  crude  protein,  1.68;  true  albuminoids,  1.22;  sugar,  2.8,  and  starch, 
0.46. 

Experiments  in  sowing  wheat,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  166-17S),— 
The  average  results  for  4  years  favored  sowing  spring  wheat  at  a  medium  date 
rather  than  early  or  late,  and  showed  very  slight  differences  between  drilling  and 
broadcasting.  Experiments  with  large  and  small  seed  and  with  heavy  seed  and  that 
of  ordinary  wheat  gave  results  considered  unsatisfactory  by  the  experimenter.  The 
yields  obtained  for  4  years  by  sowing  from  2  to  10  pecks  of  seed  wheat  per  acre  are 
tabulated.    The  results  are  not  conclusive. 

Researches  on  the  color  and  nitrogen  content  of  wheat  grains  of  different 
varieties  differently  fertilized,  G.  Canova  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Hal.,  i7  (1894),  No,  S, 
pp.  ^61-^6). 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  wheat,  A.  A.  Mills  (Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1895,  pp, 
£(?/-fi5).— Tabulated  data  for  all  varieties  grown  in  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893  are 
given.  The  soil  was  uneven  in  fertility,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  cor- 
rections in  the  yield.  "Of  23  varieties,  grown  3  years  or  more,  Gypsum  leads  in 
yield,  Avhile  Northcote  Amber,  Beryl,  Australian  Club,  Lofthouse,  Standard,  Ruby, 
and  Granite  followed  in  the  order  named.'' 

A  system  for  the  classification  of  varieties  of  wheat,  with  a  r6sum6  of  sim- 
ilar work  by  earlier  investigators,  J.  Eriksson  (Landw.  Vers,  Stat.,  45,  pp,  S7-1S5; 
dbs.  in  Ann.  Agron.,  ISO  (1894),  No,  11,  pp.  534-556), 

Wheat  culture  in  Modena,  G.  Canova  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  S7  (1894),  No.  3, 
pp.  277-301). — This  paper  is  largely  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  rotation  and  of 
the  cost  of  growing  wheat. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  a  rotation  of  crops,  J.  G.  Lek  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui. 
99, 2d  ser.,  pp.  1015-1017). — The  results  of  a  three-course  rotation  consisting  of  corn, 
oats  and  cowpeas,  and  cotton  on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  land  are  tabulated  for 
the  5  years,  1883-93.     Fertilizers  largely  increased  the  yield  of  every  crop. 

Report  on  culture  experiments  with  various  crops  in  Norway  in  1893,  B. 
Larskn  (Ttdskr.  ntnoke  Landbr.,  1  (1894,)  pp.  375-387).— Tests  of  varieties  of  barley, 
oatM,  clover,  and  timothy  conducted  at  a  number  of  substations  since  1889. 

The  preservation  of  green  fodder,  A.  Nkeb  (Orgaan  Ver.  Oudleerlingen  Rijks  Land- 
houwschool,  7  (1894),  No.  76,  pp.  54-60). — A  review  of  the  history  of  ensiling  in 
Netherlands,  with  a  full  account  of  methods,  construction  and  capacity  of  silos, 
cost,  and  a  table  of  analyses  of  silage. 

HORTICXTLTUBE. 

Electricity  and  plant  growing,  L.  H.  Bailey  (Trans.  Mass.  HorU 
Sac.  1894,  pt  l,pp.  5i-79). — ^The  application  of  electrical  illumination 
and  of  electricity  to  plant  growing  and  the  effect  of  atmospheric  elec- 
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tricity  upon  vegetation  are  discassed  at  some  length.  It  is  argued  that 
normal  atmospheric  electricity  is  in  some  way  beneficial  to  vegetation. 
Lemstrom's  experiments  in  Finnish  Lapland  and  Spitzbergen  in  1885, 
and  in  Finland  in  1886-'87,  are  quoted  as  proving  that  atmospheric 
electricity  applied  artificially  may  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
growing  plants,  the  character  of  the  influence  varying  with  the  species. 
Some  experiments  in  France  in  1888  upon  strawberries  are  brought  for- 
ward Q.S  showing  that  the  simultaneous  action  of  electricity  and  high 
temperature  is  injurious  to  plants. — A.  McAdie. 

Field  experiments  with  sweet  potatoes,  F.  H.  Bubnette  {Louis- 
iana Stas.  Bui  30y  2d  «er.,  |?p.  1052-1089). 

SynopsU, — ^These  consisted  of  distance  experiments  in  which  the  crop  was  largest 
when  the  plants  stood  18  in.  apart  in  3i  ft.  rows;  tests  of  best  height  of  rows, 
resulting  in  favor  of  ridges  16  in.  high;  experiments  in  moving  and  pruning 
the  growing  vines,  by  both  of  which  operations  the  yield  was  reduced;  tests  of 
cuttings  from  different  parts  of  the  vines  and  of  different  lengths,  result- 
ing in  favor  of  cuttings  from  the  terminal  end  of  the  vine  and  24  in.  in  length; 
and  variety  tests.  The  yields  and  descriptions  of  96  varieties  tested  are  given. 
The  largest  yield,  1,057.8  bu.  per  acre,  was  produced  by  the  variety  Providence. 

Distance  experiments  (p.  1067). — The  average  yields  for  3  years  of 
sweet  iwtatoes  grown  at  diflferent  distances  in  rows  3J  fb.  apart  were 
as  follows: 

Average  yield  per  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  grown  at  diffisrefit  distances. 


Distance  in  the  row. 


Sin. 


Yield  peracTB. 


Merchant- 
able. 

Colls, 

BuihOs. 
252.07 

BusheU, 
13.36 

Notes  are  given  on  the  peach-tree  borer,  fruit-bark  beetle,  or  pin-hole 
borer  {Scolytus  rugulosus),  curculio,  black  peach  aphis,  fruit  rot  and 
twig  blight  {Afoniliafructigena),m\ldew  (Pod^ysphwra  oxyaeanthce)^  black 
spot  {Cladosporium  carpophiluin),  leaf  curl,  and  root  galls.  Illustrated 
descriptions  are  given  and  remedies  detailed. 

A  map  is  also  given  showing  the  chief  peach  orchard  areas  in  the 
KiagaraOntario  district. 

The  cnltivatioii  of  orchards,  L.  H.  Bailey  {N'eic  Tork  Cornell  Sta. 
Bui.  72,  pp.  297-314y  pi.  1), — General  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
orchard  tillage.  It  is  urged  that  the  soil  and  location  be  adapt-ed  to 
the  particular  fruit  it  is  desired  to  grow,  and  that  if  perfect  natural 
drainage  does  not  exist  tile  drainage  should  be  employed.  The  land 
should  be  plowed  deeply  in  the  spring,  followed  by  frequent  shallow  cul- 
tivation. Fall  plowing  is  discouraged,  as  it  leaves  the  soil  in  a  loose 
—  .i:<.i. — L3 x.  ^\.i^v,  ,„  winter  t.liA  roots  mavbc  iniured.    For  the. 


Moving  and  pruning  sweet-potato  vines  (pp.  1058,  1059). — ^Vines  left 
undisturbed  yielded  335.9  bu.  of  sweet  potatoes  per  acre;  lifted  twice 
per  week,  314.5  bu.,  and  pinched  repeatedly  to  a  length  of  2  ft.,  273.7  bu. 
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Peach  culture  in  Belgium,  H.  C.  Fyfe  {Gard.  Chron,,  16  (189i),  8er.  S,  jp.  691). 

Pruning,  E.  Hoyt  (Traiw.  if<w«.  Hori,  Soo,  1894,  pt,  1,  pp,  SS-S9).—K  popular  paper 
on  the  advantages  of  pruning  frait  trees,  with  detailed  directions  for  its  practice 
on  various  orchard  fruits,  grapevines,  raspberries,  rosebushes,  and  shade  trees. 
Additional  points  were  brought  out  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  ensuing 
particuiaibL  in  reiyard  taiertil 

^  A  new  method  of  budding,  B.  H.  Price  {Texas  Sta.  Rpt,  1893, p. 
414), — 'A  brief  note  on  a  method  of  budding  trees  and  cuttings  during 
"the  winter,  when  the  sap  is  dormant.  A  slice  of  bark  was  cut  down 
the  stock  and  left  attached  at  the  lower  end.  Part  of  the  top  of  the 
loose  slip  was  then  cut  oflf  and  the  bud  fitted  over  the  cut  place  and 
liound  firmly  on  with  a  piece  of  raffia.  The  stocks  were  kept  in  sphag- 
num moss  until  spring,  when  all  but  one  of  the  50  young  i)each  trees 
used  in  the  experiment  were  found  to  have  firmly  "knit,"  and  made 
strong  shoots  in  the  growing  season. 

Hardy  grapes,  J.  Fisher  {Trans,  Mass.  Mart  Soc.  1894,  pt.  1^ 
pp.  39-62). — An  account  of  40  years  of  experience  in  grape  growing, 
with  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
remarks  on  the  hardiness  of  various  varieties.  A  somewhat  clayey, 
sloping  ground  is  recommended,  the  vines  to  be  pruned  by  the  renewal 
system^  trained  on  trellises,  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  and  a 
special  formula  of  commercial  fertilizers,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, 225  lbs.;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  100  lbs.;  nitrate  of  soda,  200  lbs.; 
South  Carolina  floats,  200  lbs. ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  50  lbs.,  and  plaster, 
75  lbs.  per  acre.  The  Concord  grape  is  regarded  as  the  hardiest  and 
most  valuable  variety  to  be  grown.  A  discussion  of  the  paper  follows, 
bringing  out  various  points  in  regard  to  pruning  and  marketing. 

of  fertilizer  experiments/am^^ 

was  checked  by  dusting  the  roots  with  fostite. 

The  vanilla  bean  in  Mexico,  C.  Sohaefer  ( U.  8.  Consular  Rpt. 
1894,  yov.,pp.  395,  5P6).— Notes  on  the  culture,  curing,  and  marketing 
of  the  fruit  of  this  orchid.  Vanilla  beans  are  grown  chiefly  in  the 
canton  of  Papautla,  where  they  also  grow  wild  on  the  rich,  loamy  soil 
of  the  low  hills.  The  vines  are  planted  in  a  plantation  of  small,  low 
trees,  about  three  slips  being  set  at  the  base  of  each  tree,  up  which 
they  climb,  and  are  conducted  by  poles  from  tree  to  tree.  The  vines 
bear  lull  crops  in  the  third  year,  and  live  about  10  years.  The  beans 
are  gathered  from  October  to  January,  and  after  being  subjected  to  a 
heat  of  120^  F.  for  24  hours,  in  ovens,  are  placed  in  blankets  and  the 
blankets  exx>osed  to  the  sun  until  tlie  beans  are  entirely  dry.  They 
are  sent  to  market  in  bundles  of  50,  wrapped  in  tin  foil,  inclosed  in  tin 

cylinders,  and  bring  about  $3.50  per  pound.  

given  for  the  amaryllis,  freesia,  Hyadnthus  candicans,  gladiolus,  Roman 
hyacinth,  Richardia  ethiopica,  Liliian  candidum,  L,  longiftorum,  narcis- 
sus, tuberose,  and  tulip.  As  an  appendix  is  quoted  an  article  by  C.  L. 
Allen,^  advocating  the  cultivation  of  Roman  hyacinths  in  North  Caro- 

> New  York  Floriste^'  JlzcUnge,  August,  18^^:^^'  '^  v^i^i^^ic 
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tricity  upon  vegetation  are  discussed  at  some  length.  It  is  argued  that 
normal  atmospheric  electricity  is  in  some  way  beneficial  to  vegetation. 
Lemstrom's  exx>eriments  in  Finnish  Lapland  and  Spitzbergen  in  1SS5, 
and  in  Finland  in  1886-'87,  are  quoted  as  proving  that  atmosphene 
electricity  applied  artificially  may  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 

A  variety  test  of  ohicory,  O.  Pitsch  (Deui.  landw,  Presse,  tl  (I894\  No.  99,  p, 
951). 

Chicory  in  Belgium,  H.  C.  Morris  ( U.  8.  Consular  Bpt,  1894,  Oct.,  pp,  1S7, 168),— 
Note  oil  the  extent  of  its  cultivation  and  statistics  of  the  crop.  The  Belgian  product 
is  considered  superior  to  that  of  France  or  Germany,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe  is 
mixed  with  coffee  or  used  instead  of  it.  From  280,000  to  350,000  tons  of  fresh  roots 
are  produced  yearly,  yielding  70,000  to  80,000  tons  of  dried  roots.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  is  exported,  France  taking  about  25,000  tons  and  Germany  about  10^000.  In 
1893  the  United  States  received  about  4,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $130,000.  Of  late 
the  fresh  roots  are  beginning  to  be  imported  to  the  United  States  and  manufactared 
here. 

Gourds,  S.  MoTTRT  (i?ci7.  Hoi't.,  66  {1894),  No.  18,  pp.  4$8-4S0,  pi.  1,  fig:  3).— 
Descriptive  and  cultural  notes  on  gourds,  10  varieties  of  which  are  illustrated  in 
colors. 

A  talk  about  mushrooma,  W.  Falconkr  {Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soo.  1894,  pt.  1,  pp. 
98-123). — A  popular  paper  on  edible  mushrooms  and  the  methods  of  growing  them 
in  greenhouses,  stables,  cellars,  quarries,  and  caves.  A  new  species,  Agarious  sub- 
rufescens,  is  believed  to  be  very  productive  and  desirable.  In  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion various  points  on  growing  and  cooking  mushrooms  were  brought  out  and  are 
given.    Numerous  receipts  for  cooking  mushrooms  are  appended. 

Planting  radish  seed,  G.  Alluakd  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  {1894),  No.  19,  pp.  465-457, 
flgg^  ^). — Notes  on  experiments  with  planting  radish  seed  deep  or  shallow,  with  fig- 
ures of  the  resulting  vegetables.  It  is  recommended  that  the  ground  be  well 
loosened  and  the  seed  planted  about  1  in.  deep. 

Influence  of  soil  on  the  quality  of  vegetables,  G.  Alluard  {Rev.  Hort.,  66 
{1S94),  No.  20,  pp.  472,  473). — Hrief  )»opular  notes  on  the  effect  produced  by  varionj*^ 
soils  on  the  flavor  and  odor  of  various  economic  plants,  especially  those  used  as  rel- 
ishes or  condiments. 

Vegetable  tests,  E.  S.  Richman  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  189S,  pp.  190-197).— l^otes  and 
tabulated  data  on  17  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  13  of  garden  peas,  16  of  bush  beans,  4 
of  Lima  beans,  2  of  field  beans,  52  of  cabbage,  8  of  radishes,  and  16  of  squashes, 
with  recommendations  of  preferred  varieties. 

Vegetables  under  glass,  W.  D.  Philbrick  {Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  1894,  pt.  l,pp. 
186-195). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  methods  of  hotbed  and  greenhouse  forcing 
of  vegetables,  with  details  of  the  construction,  manuring,  and  heating. 

Growing  seeds  for  the  market,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  {Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soo.,  1894, pt. 
l,pp.  174-185). — A  popular  pa}>er  on  the  commercial  raising  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  on  a  large  scale,  mentioning  the  manuring,  cultivating,  gathering,  drying,  and 
cleaning  the  seeds,  with  special  remarks  on  various  vegetables. 

The  construction  of  plant  houses,  W.  A.  Burnham  {Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soo. 
1894,  pt.  l,pp.  79-97). — A  discussion  of  several  styles  of  greenhouses,  with  remarks 
on  plans,  location,  ventilation,  and  the  desirability  of  sash  bar,  wood  frame,  or  iron 
frame  buildings.  Technical  directions  are  given  for  the  construction  of  the  bnild- 
ing,  the  plant  beds,  and  the  heating  system. 

The  species  of  Phoenix  cultivated  at  Nice,  Sauvaigo  {Rw.  Hort.,  66  {1894),  No. 
il,pp.  493-499,  figs.  S). — Botanical,  descriptive,  and  popular  notes  on  the  date  palms 
of  this  genus,  with  special  remarks  on  Fhoenix  melanocarpa,  which  has  been  saoceas- 
ftilly  fruited  at  Nice, 
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Peach  culture  in  Belgium,  H.  C.  Fyfe  (Gard.  Chron.f  16  (1894),  set,  S,  jp.  691). 

Pruning,  E.  Hoyt  (Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  1894,  pt.  1,  pp.  S8S9).^A  popular  paper 
on  the  advantages  of  pruning  fruit  trees,  with  detailed  directioDS  for  its  practice 
on  various  orchard  fruits,  grapevines,  raspberries,  rosebushes,  and  shade  trees. 
Additional  points  were  brought  out  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  ensuing  discussion, 
particularly  in  regard  to  fertilizing  and  cultivating  orchards  and  combating  fungus 
and  insect  enemies,  and  methods  and  times  of  planting  and  grafting. 

Peach  pruning,  A.  Dklaville  (Kev.  HoH.y  66  (1894),  No.  S3,  pp.  5:39,  5S0,  figs.  ^).— 
Recommendations  for  pruning  the  fruit  twigs  of  peach  trees  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to 
induce  a  sufficient  growth  of  leaves  to  nourish  the  fruit. 

Pruning  support8»  A.  Chaugueraud  (Reis.  Hort.,  66  (1894) ,  No.  23,  pp.  518-521 , 
Hgs.  8), — Illustrated  and  descriptive  notes  on  contrivances  of  ropes  and  girdles  for 
the  safety  of  those  engaged  in  pruning  the  tops  of  trees,  with  directions  for  their  use. 

Strawberry,  sand  cherry,  and  orchard  notes,  C.  A.  Keffkr  (South  Dakota  Sta, 
Bpt.  1892,  pp.  18).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  26  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  537). 

American  fruit  in  England,  C.  Meeker  (U.  S.  Consular  Bpt.  1894,  Nov.,  pp.  899- 
402). — Remarks  on  the  shipping  of  fruit  from  America  to  England,  its  nsual  over- 
ripe condition  on  arrival,  and  the  prevailing  prices.  It  is  thought  that  American 
fruit  can  find  a  good  market  in  England  if' gathered  before  complete  maturity  and 
properly  packed  and  shipped  in  cold  storage. 

The  preservation  of  garden  fruits,  G.  Bellair  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  20,  pp. 
482, 483). — A  few  popular  suggestions  on  the  keeping  of  fruit,  low  temperatures  being 
most  advised. 

Best  conditions  for  keeping  fresh  fruit  and  methods  of  packing  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  the  English  markets,  V.  Malcorps  (Rev.  Agron.  Louvain,  S  (1894),  No, 
f,  pp.  66-91). 

Potash  and  bone  in  the  orchard,  J.  H.  Demise  (Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  1894, 
Nov.  29,  p.  859). — A  farmer's  experience  in  the  use  of  these  fertilizers. 

The  use  of  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  vine,  G.  Batlanchox  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat., 
68  (1894),  No.  49,  pp.  825-829). 

The  hardy  Catalpa  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Kekfer  (Garden  and  Forest,  7  (1894),  p. 
612). 

Shrubs  in  cold  greenhouses  and  in  orangeries,  G.  Bellair  (Rev.  Hort,,  66(1894), 
No.  18,  pp.  421-423).— CnMuTSii  notes  and  directions,  for  both  summer  and  winter, 
together  with  an  annotated  table  of  a  number  of  species. 

Cinerarias  and  calceolarias,  K.  Finlayson  (T^ans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soo.  1894, pt.  1, 
pp.  123-132), — ^Notes  on  the  propagation,  soil,  and  stimulants  to  be  given  cinerarias 
and  calceolarias,  with  various  details  of  their  cultivation  and  protection  against 
fungus  and  insect  enemies.  Both  kinds  of  plants  require  cool,  shady  localities  and 
richly  manured  loam.    Some  experiments  with  pruning  and  selecting  plani  s  are  cited. 

Chrysanthemums,  propagation  and  culture,  G.  Grosdemange  (Rev.  Hort.,  66 
{1894),  No.  19,  pp.  448-450). — General  and  popular  notes,  giving  directions  for  grow- 
ing from  seeds,  shoots,  cuttings,  and  grafts. 

Chrysanthemum  culture,  G.  Grosdemange  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894).  No.  22,  pp.  530- 
634). — Notes  and  directions  for  the  culture  of  chrysanthemums  in  bods  and  in  pots 
and  for  inducing  large  blossoms,  together  with  lists  of  varieties  to  he  employed  in 
each  case. 

Chaenomeles  japonica  serotina,  £.  Andr^  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  18,  pp.  423- 
4£5,figs.  2). — Ulnstrative  descriptive  notes  on  the  ilowers  and  fruit  of  this  quince, 
which  is  considered  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful  for  its  fruit. 

Double  petunias,  8.  Mottet  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  18,  pp.  433,  434,  figs,  5).— 
Descriptive  notes  on  several  varieties. 
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The  manurial  requirements  of  young  pine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  W. 
SCHMiTZ-DuMONT  {Tharund,  ForsL  Jahrh.,  44,  II;  aba,  in  Chem.  Centhl,,  1894,  II,  No. 
SI,  p,  875), 

Germinating  nuts  and  acorns,  J.  G.  Jack  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895),  pp.  6,  7). — 
Many  nuts  and  acorns  quickly  lose  their  vitality  wheu  dried,  and  should  either  be 
planted  soon  after  maturing,  or  preserved  in  moist  but  not  wet  sand,  soil,  or  moss, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

The  bamboo  garden,  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford  {Garden,  46  {1894),  pp.  500-562). 

Oeographical  distribution  of  deciduous  trees,  GRAUER(jFor«/tr.  CentbL,  16(1894), 
No.  12,  pp.  569-509). 

Text-book  of  the  diseases  of  trees,  R.  Hartig  {Revised  ed,  London:  McMillan 
f  Co.,  1894). 

Report  on  forestry,  C.  A.  Keffer  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Bpt.  1S9S,  pp.  jjtf).— Re- 
printed from  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  44). 

SEEDS'— WEEDS. 

.    Report  of  the  Seed-Control  Station  in  Christiania,  1892-93,  B. 

Larsen  {Tidskr.  norslce  Landbr.,  1  {1894),  pp.  :239-J249).— The  statiou, 
which  was  established  in  1886,  made  in  all  290  examinations  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  seeds  during  1892-'93.  The  report  contains  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  made  during  the  year,  and 
also  a  summary  of  the  results  for  all  samples  examined  daring  the 
years  1887-'93.  Below  are  given  the  average  results  obtained  for  some 
of  the  more  important  seeds  examined : 

lieeulte  of  examination  of  seeds,  1887-93, 


Kind  of  seed. 


Num- 
ber of 
sam- 
ples. 


Ger- 
minat- 


Per- 
cent'- 

p-T- 
mina- 
tiop. 


Pare 
seed. 


Im- 
puri- 
tiea. 


For- 
eign 

SOMS. 


Weed 
seeds. 


Weifcht 
per 
1,0- 


Timothy,  all  varieties 

Orchard  ^rans 

Sheep's  fejicue  {Fettuca  elatior) 

Ryo,  all  varieties 

Soring  wheat 

Plume  oats  {Aretia  orimtalia  nigra) 

Oats,  all  varieties 

liarley  {Jlordntm  vuUjarc),  all  varieties 
Chevalier  barley  (Tlordeum  diUichum)  . 

Fan  barley  ( Ilordettm  errctum) 

White  elover 

Alslke  <'lover.  all  varic'lies 

Ked  elover.  all  varieties 

Veteh  ( Viria  sativa) 

Gray  pea  (rintfn  arvcntf) 


15C 
7 
10 
18 
12 
35 

172 
74 
11 
44 
4 

7:j 

179 
26 


Dayi. 
13 
22 
18 
9 
14 
14 
17 
10 
IH 
13 
13 
15 
14 
11 
13 


86.0 
61.4 
71.6 
8».6 
90.9 
89.3 
89.8 
95.0 
85.7 
89.6 
81.6 
72.0 
83.6 
93.9 
85.3 


reret. 
95.22 
90.17 
96. 00 
97.56 
08.40 
9.-..  92 
97.13 
68.80 
99.17 
97.35 
90.10 
91.66 
94.18 
97.89 
90.73 


Peret. 

1.32 

6.01 

1.79 

2.21 

1.42 

.70 

.73 

.85 

.60 

.87 

1.88 

2.15 

3.97 

1.77 

9.21 


Perct, 
2.40 
8.80 
2.08 
.00 
.18 
8.27 
2.U 

.yj 

.19 
1.76 
1.19 
5.69 
1.43 
.32 
.06 


Ptret. 
1.08 
.02 
.13 
.14 
.01 
.11 
.04 
.03 
.03 
.20 
.77 
.49 
.41 
.03 


OTainM. 

0.438 

.905 

1.710 

26.800 

31.700 

34.700 

87.000 

39.000 

44.300 

56.300 

.617 

.675 

1.750 

53.200 

106.000 


—P.  W.  WOLL. 

On  the  determination  of  the  germinating  power  of  seeds,  A.  F. 

noLi.EMAN  (Landbotnc.  Tijditchr.,  18!) J^  Xo.  5;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Assoc.  Anc, 
EU^r.  Inst.  Gemhlonx^  5  (1^94),  Ko.  4,  pp.  170,  171).— The  author  thinks, 
in  estimatini^  the  germinating  power  of  seeds,  at  least  5  per  cent  should 
be  allowed  for  variation.    In  order  to  make  this  allowance  the  number 
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of  seeds  reqnired  in  the  sample  should  be  increased  from  300  to  400. 
Where  the  germinative  ability  is  less  than  75  per  cent  at  least  600 
seeds  should  be  tested.  As  the  germinative  power  approaches  75  per 
cent  the  number  of  seeds  tested  should  be  from  800  to  1,000.  Where 
there  is  no  indication  as  to  the  relative  value  of  seeds,  a  sample  of  at 
least  400  seeds  should  be  tested,  and  after  the  preliminary  test  is  made 
an  increased  number,  as  indicated  above. 

The  Russian  thistle,  J.  Wilson,  L.  H.  Pammel,  G.  E.  Patbiok, 
and  J.  L.  Budd  {loica  Sta.  Bui.  26 y  pp.  33^  pis.  9). — The  last  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  passed  a  Kussian-thistle  law,  providing 
that  a  bulletin  should  be  prepared  by  the  State  Agricultural  College 
on  the  Eussian  thistle  and  means  for  eliectiug  its  extermination. 
TJpoTk  the  passage  of  this  act  steps  were  taken  to  follow  its  require- 
ments. Seed  was  procured  and  grown  on  the  college  grounds,  in  rod- 
square  plats,  alone,  with  timothy  and  with  red  clover,  on  various  soils. 
On  plat  1  the  seed  was  planted  3  in.  apart  in  rows.  But  few  plants 
grew,  and  these  made  the  largest  plants  grown  on  any  of  the  plats. 
On  plat  No.  2  the  seed  was  planted  the  same  as  on  the  previous  one. 
Red  clover  was  raked  in  over  this  plat,  but  the  season  was  so  dry  that 
it  did  not  grow.  The  thistle  came  up  thinly  and  grew  vigorously. 
Plat  No.  3  was  drier  land  than  the  others.  It  was  planted  as  the 
other  two  and  tiniothy  seed  raked  in.  The  thistles  made  a  thin  stand 
and  grew  well,  but  the  timothy  seed,  owing  to  the  drought,  did  not 
make  any  growth.  Tlie  fourth  plat  was  sown  thickly  with  seed,  which 
came  up  thickly,  and  made  a  growth  of  from  12  to  20  in.  high. 

When  the  thistle  first  comes  up  it  is  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch. 
Sheep  and  cattle  eat  it  in  its  young  stage,  but  horses  and  hogs  refuse 
to  touch  it.  The  plants  are  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  become  prickly 
so  soon  that  it  gives  a  very  short  grazing  period,  not  longer  than  6 
weeks  or  at  most  2  months. 

With  regard  to  the  remedies,  it  is  easily  killed.  When  cut  off  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  before  seeding  it  dies.  When  the  plants  are  not 
more  than  6  in.  in  height,  careful  plowing  with  a  drag  chain  and  har- 
rowing to  fill  up  crevices  between  the  furrows  will  kill  every  plant 
that  can  not  get  its  leaves  to  the  surface.  Waste  places  and  the  edges 
of  fields  must  be  looked  after  carefully,  as  these  seem  to  be  favored 
localities  for  its  growth.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  weeds  before 
they  assume  the  tumbleweed  shape,  as  they  then  can  scatter  their 
seeds  very  widely. 

The  botany  of  the  Russian  thistle  (pp.  8-25). — ^Various  authors  are 
quoted  as  to  the  origin  and  distribution  in  the  United  States  of  the 
Eussian  thistle  (Salsola  kali  tragus).  Other  plants  are  frequently  mis- 
taken for  the  Eussian  thistle,  and  on  this  account  the  author  has  given 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  spiny  nightshade  {Solanum  rostra- 
turn),  horse  nettle  {8.  carolinense),  prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  scariola)^ 
and  lance-leaved  thistle  {Cnicus  lanceolatus)^  and  descriptions  of  Ania- 
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rantus  albus  and  Cycloloma  atriplicifolia.  The  anatomy  of  root,  stem, 
leaf,  and  seed  is  given  in  considerable  detail. 

The  author  made  some  experiments  on  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  The 
seed  was  subjected  to  vaiions  temperatures  for  different  lengths  of 
time,  and  it  was  found  that  it  could  stand  considerable  dry  heat,  a 
temperature  of  between  71  and  78°  0.  destroying  its  vitality. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  infested  stubble  and  fields  be  burned 
over  to  destroy  the  weed,  and  some  preliminary  experiments  were  made 
along  this  line  in  the  laboratory.  The  dried  calyx  and  attached  parts 
burned  slowly,  but  a  small  amount  of  fire  caused  them  to  crack  and 
throw  the  embryo  out.  Out  of  6S  cases,  all  seed  so  treated  failed  to 
germinate. 

A  short  bibliography  is  given  of  papers  on  the  Enssian  thistle. 

Report  of  the  chemist  (pp.  26-29). — ^Analyses  were  made  of  plants  in 
3  stages  of  growth,  the  dry  matter  of  which  is  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Compo8iHon  of  dry  matter  of  Russian  thUtle  cut  at  3  different  dates. 

Cut 
June  12. 

Cut 
Juno  26. 

Cut 
July  12. 

Percent. 

22.01 
2.20 
39.39 
17.04 
18. 4« 
[14.35] 

Percent. 
18.79 
1.84 
38. 4A 
23.10 
17.72 
[12.00] 

Percent. 
14.30 

i.U 

44.  SI 

80.82 

0.11 

'IViiA  nlhiiniinntflR /nJhiimiiioifl  N^  X  0.25)    ...    ................   .......... 

[«.85l 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  Eussian  thistle  compares  in  some  respects  very  favorably  with 
red  clover,  alsike  clover,  pea  fodder,  and  prickly  comfrey ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  chemical  analysis  alone  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in 
judging  of  the  real  value  of  a  fodder. 

The  Russian  thistle  in  its  native  home  (pp.  30-33). — The  author  re]>ort8 
having  observed  the  Russian  thistle  in  various  provinces  of  sonthera 
and  southeastern  Russia,  and  says  that  it  is  not  there  regarded  as  a 
particularly  noxious  weed.  The  farmers  there  sow  their  cereals  quite 
early  and  thickly,  and  the  thick  shading  of  the  plants  prevents  pro- 
gress  of  weed  development  until  harvest.  Immediately  after  harvest 
the  stubble  is  turned  under  and  the  weeds  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

The  only  spots  where  the  plant  has  made  considerable  headway  are 
in  the  ** cattle  wallows,"  much  like  the  "buffalo  wallows^  of  the  North- 
west. In  these  spots  the  largest  and  best  plants  were  found.  As  com- 
pared with  some  other  weeds,  as  quack  grass  {Tritieum  repens)^  true 
thistles,  mulleins,  etc.,  this  is  not  considered  a  very  troublesome  weed. 

The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  with  care  the  Russian  thistle 
can  be  eradicated,  or  at  least  held  in  subjection,  easier  than  the  Canada 
thistle  or  the  ozeye  daisy. 
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The  Rnssian  thistle,  0.  S.  Cbandall  {Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  J28,  pp.  12j 
figs,  8). — A  popular  and  scieDtific  bulletin  describing  the  Kussian 
thistle  {Salsola  kali  tragus).  This  weed  has  been  reported  in  17  coun- 
ties in  Colorado,  and  attention  is  called  to  it  in  order  that  its  spread 
may  be  hindered  as  much  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  Bussian 
thistle  2  other  common  tumbleweeds  are  iigured  that  they  may  not  be 
confused  with  it,  viz,  the  common  tumbleweed  {Amaranthu^  albus)  and 
the  winged  pigweed  {Cycloloniaplatyphyllum). 

The  Russian  thistle,  H.  Snyder  {Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  34^  pp. 
34-^6). — ^The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  Russian  thistle  to  deter- 
mine its  food  value  and  draft  upon  the  soil.  When  young  the  thistle 
is  claimed  to  have  a  high  food  value,  especially  for  sheep,  which,  some 
claim,  are  attracted  to  it  merely  on  account  of  the  salt  which  it  con- 
tains. The  chemical  analysis  shows  a  large  percentage  of  ash  mate- 
rial, amounting  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  plant. 
This  is  a  serious  objection  to  its  use  as  a  fodder,  on  account  of  the  alka- 
line nature  of  the  mineral  matter  present.  One  favorable  point,  as. 
shown  by  the  analysis,  is  the  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter 
present,  being  as  much  as  there  is  in  clover  or  rape.  Of  the  nitrogen 
present  from  65  to  80  per  cent  is  available  in  the  form  of  protein. 
Before  the  development  of  the  thorns  there  is  not  much  fiber  present, 
at  this  time  the  plant  is  more  valuable  as  a  food  than  when  mature. 
When  the  plant  is  ripe  the  fiber  and  mineral  matter  make  up  half  of 
ij«  composition,  and  although  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter  the  former 
elements  greatly  reduce  its  feeding  value.  The  following  table  shows 
analyses  of  plants  of  different  ages: 

Composition  of  the  Itussian  thistle. 


Small  nnd 
teudor. 

No 
thorns. 

Thorna 
out. 

Hipe. 

W^ater 

Per  cent. 
82.65 
17.35 

Percent. 
78.50 
21.41 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

Ihry  mattor 

100.00 

100.00 

COMPOSITIOIT  OF  THE  DRY  MATTEK 

Ash 

20.32 
3.91 
17.78 
16. 27 
41.72 

21.21 
3.18 
14.71 
22.45 
38.45 

18.25 
2.07 
13.45 
21.62 
43.71 

18.75 

£ther extract - --  -        -  

8.77 

Fiber 

12.34 

87.70 

V 1  trogen-f  roe  extract 

82.44 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  ash  analysis  shows  that  the  weed  has  strong  fjraging  powers, 
there  being  large  amounts  of  potash  and  lime  taken  up  by  the  plant. 
The  draft  which  the  plant  makes  upon  the  sodium  in  the  soil  is  a  bene- 
fit to  alkali  lands.    The  amount  of  sodium  present  varies  greatly  with 
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conditions,  showing  that  the  plant  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  alka- 
line conditions  of  the  soil.    The  ash  analysis  is  as  follows: 


Composition  of  th^  ash. 

Small 
and  ten- 
der. 

Thorns 
well  out. 

RilM. 

Tot<al  insolable 

Percent. 

1.93 
26.82 

0.10 
26.37 

9.6» 
.86 

3.49 

1  52 
19.28 

Percent. 
2.43 

31.21 
4.25 

24.55 
7.66 
1.01 
4.00 
1.26 

20.25 

PereenL 
3.9S 

Potash 

27  96 

Soda 

12.46 

Lime 

22.39 

4f  agiieHia 

5.56 

Iron  oxid 

83 

PlioHp  hates 

3.11 

Sul  phat  es 

4.39 

Caroonat-es .-    .. 

17  34 

Chlorids 

1.56 

08.97 

From  the  time  the  thorns  arc  out  until  the  plant  matures  it  takes  up 
a  large  amount  of  sodium  from  the  soil  and  only  small  amounts  of  other 
materials,  hence  it  makes  its  heaviest  draft  upon  the  soil  while  in  an 
immature  state,  after  which  it  takes  but  little  essential  plant  food.  To 
prevent  this  heavy  draft  upon  the  soil  the  plants  should  be  destroyed 
while  young.  An  ordinary  thistle  2  lbs.  in  weight,  covering  a  square 
yard,  will  take  more  potash  and  lime  from  the  soil  than  2  good  crops  of 
wheat  from  the  same  area. 

Nut  grass  (Cyperus  rotundus)  ( U.  8.  Bept.  Agr,^  DiviHon  of  Bot- 
any  Circular  2^pp,  i,  fig.  J).— A  description  of  this  weed,  a  comparison 
of  the  growth  of  nut  grass,  or  coco,  and  chufa,  and  methods  of  destroy- 
ing coco  are  given.  The  methods  of  exterminating  this  weed  recom- 
mended are  to  plow  or  hoe  the  infested  field  at  frequent  intervals  dur- 
ing the  summer  so  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  any  plants  or  to 
plant  a  vigorous  shade  crop,  using  crimson  clover,  winter  vetch,  or  ryo 
to  occupy  the  land  during  the  winter  and  growing  a  hoed  crop  duriug 
the  summer. 

Dodder,  C.  V.  Piper  ( Washington  Sta.  Bui.  Sy  pp.  14J2-144,  fi^s.  2). — 
Popular  illustrated  notes  are  given  on  dodder  {Cuscuta  arvensu)^  with 
a  report  on  suggested  methods  for  eradication.  A  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  had  been  recommended  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  alfalfa  plants 
infested  by  tlie  dodder,  but  with  no  success,  although  it  was  used  as 
strong  as  1  lb.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  A  solution  of  calcium  sulphite 
in  water  is  said  to  be  used  in  Europe  to  kill  the  dodder  with  j^erfect 
success. 


DISEASES  OF  FLAl^^S. 

Leaf  curl  and  plum  pockets,  G.  F.  Atkinson  {Ifew  Tarh  OameU 

Sta.  BuL  73,  pp.  319-355 j  pis.  20). — The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the 
distortions  of  the  leaves  of  the  genus  Prunus  caused  by  fungi  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Exoascew.    The  species  of  this  family  have  been 
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grouped  by  Sadebeck  iuto  3  genera,  viz,  Magnusiella^  Taphrina,  and 
Exoascus.  In  tbe  present  paper  tbe  author  reports  on  the  prunicolous 
species,  which,  so  far  as  known,  all  belong  to  the  genus  Exoascus,  The 
species  of  this  genus  have  a  perennial  mycelium,  and  a  new  infection 
each  year  is  secured  by  the  mycelium  wintering  in  the  tissues  of  the 
host  and  by  spores. 

Definite  and  conclusive  experiments  have  not  yet  been  made  concern- 
ing the  treatment  and  the  control  of  the  disease  caused  by  the  various 
species  of  Exoascece,  On  account  of  the  perennial  mycelium,  a  tree  once 
infected  is  liable  to  show  the  disease  more  or  less  every  year,  No  buds 
should  be  taken  from  infected  trees  for  budding  nursery  stock  or  in  the 
orchard.  Since  nearly  all  the  afl^cted  leaves  of  peach  trees  fall  away 
before  the  time  of  the  selection  of  buds,  the  trees  should  be  carefully 
selected  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  order  to  avoid  those  which 
have  the  disease.  Where  only  a  few  branches  of  a  tree  are  affected, 
pruning  a  considerable  distance  below  the  affected  portion  might  be 
tried,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  plum  trees  having  the  bud 
deformation. 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  species  of  Exoascus  described  as  occur- 
ring on  species  of  Prunus  in  the  United  States  with  their  hosts: 

*'ExoMCU8  deformans,  deforming  the  leaves  and  rarely  the  Bhoots  of  Pirunns per8xca; 
JS.pruni,  deforming  the  fruit,  causing  *  bladders'  or  plum  'pockets'  of  P.  domeatica; 
£. insititicBf  causing  'witches  brooms'  and  deforming  the  leaves  of  P,  pennsylvaitica; 
E,  c«ra«i/cau8ing  'witches  brooms'  and  deforming  the  same  on  P.  avium;  E.  coiifnsus, 
deforming  the  fruit  and  floral  envelopes  of  P.  virginiana;  E.  farlowiiy  deforming 
the  fruit  and  floral  envelopes  of  P.  serotina;  E.  communiB,  deforming  the  fruits  of 
P.  maritima,  P.  pumila,  P.  americanaf  and  P.  nigra;  E.  longipeSj  deforming  the  fruit  of 
P.  americana;  E.  mirdbilia,  deforming  the  leaf  buds  and  twigs,  forming  *  pockets,'  of 
P.  anguBtifoliaf  P.  horinlana^  and  P.  americana;  E.  mirahilis  tortiliSf  distorting  the 
fruit  of  P.  angustifolia;  E.  rhizipea,  deforming  the  fruit  and  leaf  buds  of  P.  trijiora; 
E,  deoipiens,  deforming  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  P.  americana;  E.  decipiena  auperficialis, 
deforming  the  surface  of  the  fruit  of  P.  americana;  E.  varim,  deforming  the  leaves 
and  shoots  of  P.  serotina  and  P.  demissa  (f );  E,  cecidomophilus,  afiecting  cecidomid 
galls  on  the  fruit  of  P.  virginiana." 

Of  this  list  the  following  are  given  as  new  species :  Exoascus  variusj 
E.  mirahilis,  E.  mirahilis  tortilis,  E.  longipes,  E.  decipiens,  E.  decipiens 
superficialiSj  E.  rhizipes,  E.  confusuSj  and  E.  cecidomophiltis. 

Jonmal  of  Mycology  ( U,  S.  I)ept  Agr.^  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathol- 
ogy ^  Journal  of  Mycology^  vol.  VII^  No.  4^  pp.  333-478^  pis.  7). — Briefly 
summarized,  the  contents  of  this  number  consist  of  the  following: 

Treatment  of  pear-  leaf  blight  in  the  orchard,  M.  B.  Waite  (pp.  333-338). — 
Experiments  were  conducted  in  an  orchard  containing  about  16,000 
trees,  mostly  Bartletts,  near  Scotland,  Virginia,  for  the  prevention  of 
I)ear-leaf  blight  {Entomosporium  maculatum).  In  1892  5  sprayings  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  were  given  about  160  trees,  resulting  in  entirely 
preventing  the  disease.  The  dates  of  application  were  April  28,  May 
15  and  30,  and  June  14  and  29.  Owing  to  the  satisfactory  results 
obtained  in  1892,  in  1893  the  owners  decided  to  spray  the  entire  orchard. 
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In  doing  this  plats  were  given  varying  numbers  of  sprayings,  ranging 
from  1  to  4,  to  test  the  number  and  time  of  applications  necessary. 
The  earliest  treatments  gave  the  poorest  results.  Two  sprayings,  on 
May  1  and  15,  or  May  1  and  June  1,  gave  results  that  indicate  2  spray- 
ings are  sufficient  treatment.  Additional  applications  gave  only  slight 
improvement  over  those  receiving  but  2  sprayings.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  first  spraying  should  be  delayed  until  late  in  the  spring,  so  as 
to  have  the  leaves  well  covered  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack  of  the 
fungus,  and  the  second  ai)plication  should  be  given  just  before  the  prin- 
cipal attack  and  late  enough  to  last  throughout  the  season.  The  method 
of  treatment  of  the  orchard  as  a  whole  is  given  in  detail.  The  cost  of 
spraying  the  orchard  4  times  was  $522  for  the  16,000"trees,  or  about 
$2.56  per  acre.  As  it  is  shown  that  2  applications  are  sufficient^  the 
cost  may  be  reduced  one-half. 

Experiment  with  fungicides  to  prevent  leaf  Might  of  nursery  stack, 
1).  0.  Fairchild  {py.  338-353).— A  report  is  given  of  the  details  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  Geneva,  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  S.  A.  Beach^ 
of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  who  has  already  reported  in 
part  upon  this  work.^  The  experiments  here  reported  on  wereconducted 
with  pear  seedlings.  In  all,  25  mixtures  of  fungicides  were  used,  the 
formulas  and  reactions  of  which  are  given.  Of  these  mixtures  the  only 
ones  that  did  not  injure  the  foliage  and  retarded  to  some  degree  the 
progress  of  the  disease  were  copper  acetate,  copper  borate,  copi>er  car- 
bonate, copper  ferrocyanid,  copper  hydrate,  copper  phosphate,  copper 
silicate,  and  eau  celeste  with  soap.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
had  Bordeaux  mixture  been  tried  it  would  have  proved  superior  to  any 
of  those  used.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  treatment  of  horse-chest- 
nut leaf  blight  {Phyllosticta  sphwropsoidea).  The  preliminary  experi- 
ment warranted  the  recommendation  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a 
preventive  of  this  disease. 

Prune  rust,  N.  B.  Pierce  (pp.  354-363). — Notes  are  given  on  the  dis- 
tribution and  action  of  prune  rust  (Puccinia  pruni)  on  the  stocks.  It 
is  reported  as  affecting  the  prune,  plum,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot, 
cherry,  and  almond.  Experiments  were  conducted  in  one  orchard  with 
modified  eau  celeste,  while  in  another  modified  eau  celeste  and  ammo- 
niacal  copper  carbonate  were  used.  A  striking  contrast  was  noted  at 
the  end  of  the  season  in  comparing  the  sprayed  with  the  check  trees, 
proving  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment.  All  things  considered,  ammo- 
niacal  copper  carbonate  is  preferred  to  the  eau  celeste.  The  number 
of  applications  necessary  can  not  be  definitely  stated,  but  2,  if  thor- 
oughly applied,  will  usually  suffice.  The  cost  wDl  be  a1>out  3  cts.  per 
tree  for  each  application. 

Preliminary  notice  of  a  fungus  parasite  on  Aleyrodes  citrij  H.  J.  Webber 
(pp.  363, 364). — ^The  author  reports  finding  a  fungus  attacking  Aleyrodes 
citri  and  it  has  been  provisonally  determined  as  Aschersonia  tahitensis. 
»N.  Y.  state  Sta.  Bui.  72  j  E.  8.  E.,6,  p.  302. 
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A  species  of  Aschersonia,  probably  the  same  as  the  above,  is  reported 
as  parasitic  on  Lecanium  sp.  on  the  sweet  bay  tree.  Whether  this 
fungus  can  be  spread  rapidly  enough  to  materially  check  the  ravages 
of  the  insects  remains  for  farther  inquiry,  , 

'  nose  of  the  grape  {Olceosporium  ampclophagum)^  peacli -leaf  curl  (Taph- 
rina  deformans)^  peach  rot  [Monilia  frucUgena)^  gooseberry  powdery 
mildew  (Sphcerotheca  morsuvcc)^  currant-leaf  spot  {Septoria  ribis),  rasp- 
berry anthracnose  ( Olceosporium  vciieium)^  potato  scab  ( Oospora  scabies)^ 
downy  mildew  of  the  tomato  {Phytophthora  tn/e«fani),  cranberry  gall 
fungus  {Synchytrium  vaccinii)^  cranberry  scald,  loose  smut  of  wheat 
( Ustilago  tritici),  stinking  smuts  of  wheat  (TilJetiafoetens  and  T.  tritica)j 
corn  smut  ( TJhUlago  maydia)^  and  rusts  of  cereals  {Puccinia  rubigoveraj 
P.  coronata,  and  P.  graminis). 

Treatment  for  oat  smut,  A.  A.  Mills  ( Utah  Sta.  Bpt  1S93,  pp. 
J225-J2J28).-— Two  years'  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  Jensen  or 
hot  water  and  potassium  sulphid  treatment  for  oat  smut.  The  direc- 
tions for  the  Jensen  treatment'  are  quoted. 

The  potassium  sulphid  treatment  consisted  in  soaking  the  seed  for 
24  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  potassium  sulphid  to  24  gal.  of  water, 
or  for  12  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  potassium  sulphid  to  12  gal.  of 
water.  Tabulated  results  are  given  showing  that  for  the  average  of 
the  two  years  the  yield  of  grain  and  straw  from  the  plats  given  th6  hot- 
water  treatment  was  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  that  plats  given  the 
X)otassium  sulphid  treatment  were  farin  advance  of  the  ones  not  treated. 
In  none  of  the  treated  plats  was  there  any  smut,  while  the  check  plats 
contained  considerable.  Further  trials  are  to  be  continued  before  defi- 
nite conclusions  are  drawn,  but  the  author  thinks  that  the  potassium 
onli^hid  vArTr  Tno.fAriaiiv  inp.rpasfis  tlip.  vip.ld  hotli  of  fiTraiu  aud  straw. 

Field  notes  for  1892,  K  F.  Smith  (pp.  373-377).— Brief  noFes  are  given- 

on  a  new  melon  disease  due  to  an  Alternaria  or  Macrosporiunij  on 
perithecia  of  grape  downy  mildew  found  before  frost,  occurrence  of 
apple  scab,  i)ear  blight,  gooseberry-leaf  blight,  black  spot  of  peach, 
spot  of  peach  probably  due  to  Gercospora,  peach  mildew,  peaeh  curl, 
wilting  of  peaches  on  the  tree,  stem  and  root  galls,  and  root  rot  of  the 
peach  due  possibly  to  Armillaria  mellea. 

Review  of  recent  literature  (pp.  378-398). — An  injury  of  rose  leaves 
due  to  asphalt  vapor,  H.  Alten  and  W.  Jiinnicke;  Handbook  of 
Australian  fungi,  M.  0.  Cooke;  A  botanical  excursion  in  the  Tropics, 
G.  Haberlandt;  A  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  A.  Mayer;  On  the  dimor- 
phism of  the  root  tubercles  of  the  pea,  H.  Moeller;  Eeport  on 
recent  experiments  in  checking  the  potato  disease  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  abroad;  Eoot  symbiosis  of  Mycorrhizce,  G.  F.  L.  Sarauw; 
Comparative  morphology  of  fungi,  F.  von  Tavel;  and  The  diseases  of 
conifers,  H.  M.  Ward. 

Frrata  (p.  399). — ^A  list  is  given  of  corrections  and  additions  to  be 
made  to  the  index  of  current  literature. 
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In  doing  this  plats  were  given  varying  numbers  of  sprayings,  ranging 
from  1  to  4,  to  test  the  number  and  time  of  applications  necessary. 
The  earliest  treatments  gave  the  poorest  results.  Two  sprayings,  on 
May  1  and  15,  or  May  1  and  June  1,  gave  results  that  indicate  2  spray- 
ings are  sufficient  treatment.  Additional  applications  gave  only  slight 
improvement  over  those  receiving  but  2  sprayings.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  first  spraying  should  be  delayed  until  late  in  the  spring,  so  as 
to  have  the  leaves  well  covered  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack  of  the 
fungus,  and  the  second  application  should  be  given  just  before  the  prin- 
cipal attack  and  late  enough  to  last  throughout  the  season.  The  method 
of  treatment  of  the  orchard  as  a  whole  is  given  in  detail.  The  cost  of 
spraying  the  orchard  4  times  was  $522  for  the  16,000"trees,  or  about 
$2.56  per  acre.  As  it  is  shown  that  2  applications  are  sufficient^  the 
cost  may  be  reduced  one-half. 

Experwients  with  fungicides  to  prevent  leaf  blight  of  nursery  stocky 
J),  0,  Fairchild  {pp,  338-353).— A  report  is  given  of  the  details  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  Geneva,  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  S.  A.  Beach, 
of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  who  has  already  reported  in 
part  upon  this  work.^    The  experiments  here  reported  on  wereconducted 
with  pear  seedlings.    In  all,  25  mixtures  of  ftingicides  were  used,  the 
formulas  and  reactions  of  which  are  given.    Of  these  mixture*  the  only 
ones  that  did  not  injure  the  foliage  and  retarded  to  some  degree  the 
progress  of  the  disease  were  copper  acetate,  copper  borate,  copper  car- 
bonate, copper  ferrocyanid,  copper  hydrate,  copper  phosphate,  copper 
silicate,  and  eau  celeste  with  soap.    The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
had  Bordeaux  mixture  been  tried  it  would  have  proved  superior  to  any 
of  those  used.    Notes  are  also  given  on  the  treatment  of  horse-chest- 
nut leaf  blight  {Phyllosticta  sphceropsoidea).   J'he  preyminary  exneri*,. 
'^^•aces  the  requisites  of  fungicidal  power  without  injury  to  foliage  to 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  combination.    It  must  not,  however, 
be  considered  a  panacea  for  all  plant  ills  without  a  greater  number  of 
experiments.    The  author  reviews  the  various  diseases  that  have  been 
treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture.    It  may  be  considered  as  the  best 
fungicide,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  a  specific,  for  the  following  dis- 
eases: Downy  mildew  of  the  grape  (Plasmopara  viticoln),  blaxik  rot  of 
the  grd\)(i{Gui(fn(frdia  &i(i?re7Z/i),  leaf  blight  of  pears  and  quinces  (-Knto- 
mosporivm  maculatum),  pear  Si^nh  (Fusicladium  pyrinum),  leo^f  blight 
of  plums  and  cherries  (Gylindrosporium  padi),  plumleaf  rust  {Puceinia 
pruni),  bitter  rot  of  apples  ( Qlwosporiumfructigenum),  apple  scab  {Fusi^ 
cladiumdendriticMm),^tv^\yhmyA^^ih\\gh^^ 

rot  (Phytophthorainfestans),  potato-leaf  blight  or  macrosporium  disease 
(Macrosporium  solani),  bean  anthracnose  {Golletotrichum  lindeinuthia' 
rnim),  black  rot  of  the  tomato  {Macrosporium  solani),  downy  mildew  of 
the  beet  (Peronospora  schachtii),  mignonette-leaf  blight  {Gercospora 
resedxe)^  and  leaf  spot  of  chrysanthemums  (Septoria  sp.). 
In  the  Qfvse  of  th^  foUpwing  cUs^^ses  the  evidww  i9  lacking  t^  d^mop- 
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A  species  of  Aschersonia,  probably  the  same  as  the  above,  is  reported 
as  parasitic  on  Leeanium  sp.  on  the  sweet  bay  tree.  Whether  this 
fungus  can  be  spread  rapidly  enough  to  materially  check  the  ravages 
of  the  insects  remains  for  farther  inciuiry. 

nose  of  the  grape  (Olceosporium  ampelophagum)^  peach -leaf  curl  (Taph- 
rina  deformam)^  peach  rot  {Monilia  fructigena)^  gooseberry  powdery 
mildew  (Spharotheca  morsuvw)^  cuiTant-leaf  spot  {Sepioria  ribis)j  rasp- 
berry Sknihr^Muose  {GliBosporium  veiieium),  potato  Siiah{0(ispora  scabies)^ 
downy  mildew  of  the  tomato  {Phytophthora  infesfuns),  cranberry  gall 
fungus  {Synchytrinm  vaccinii),  cranberry  scald,  loose  smut  of  wheat 
( Ustildgo  tritici)^  stinking  smuts  of  wheat  ( TiUetiafoctens  and  T.  tritim)^ 
corn  smut  {UhtUago  maydia)^  and  rusts  of  cereals  (Pitccinia  ruhigo-veray 
P.  coronata,  and  P.  graminis). 

Treatment  for  oat  smut,  A.  A.  Mills  ( Utah  Sta.  Bpt  189.%  pp. 
225-228), — Two  years'  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  Jensen  or 
hot  water  and  potassium  sulphid  treatment  for  oat  smut.  The  direc- 
tions for  the  Jensen  treatment*  are  quoted. 

The  potassium  sulphid  treatment  consisted  in  soaking  the  seed  for 
24  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  potassium  sulphid  to  24  gal,  of  water, 
or  for  12  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  potassium  sulphid  to  12  gal.  of 
water.  Tabulated  results  are  given  showing  that  for  the  average  of 
the  two  years  the  yield  of  grain  and  straw  from  the  plats  given  the  hot- 
water  treatment  was  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  that  plats  given  the 
potassium  sulphid  treatment  were  farin  advance  of  the  ones  not  treated. 
Jn  none  of  the  treated  plat«  was  there  any  smut,  while  the  check  plats 
contained  considerable.  Further  trials  are  to  be  continued  before  defi- 
nite conclusions  are  drawn,  but  the  author  thinks  that  the  potassium 
sulphid  very  materially  increases  the  yield  both  of  grain  and  straw. 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  P.  H.  Rolfs  {Florida  JSta.  Bid,  23,  pp. 
36). — Popular  information  is  given  on  the  preparation  and  application 
of  fungicides  and  insecticides.  Formulas  are  given  for  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, can  celeste,  ammoniacal  copper  earbonate,  potassium  sulphid,  and 
directions  for  hot- water  treatment  of  oats  for  oat  smut.  Among  the 
insecticides  formulas  are  given  for  Paris  green,  London  purple,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  resin  washes,  sulphur  spray,  pyrethrum,  tobacco  decoc- 
tion, naphthalin,  bisulphid  of  carbon  and  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mix- 
ture. Directions  are  also  given  for  combining  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides. Insecticides  that  have  been  tested  at  the  station  and  found  to  be 
of  no  value  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  recommended  are  salt, 
decoction  of  Jamestown  weed,  decoction  of  China-tree  leaves,  and 
China-tree  berries.  A  list  of  the  chemicals,  together  with  their  retail 
prices,  is  given.  The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  table  giving  directions 
for  the  use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

Morphology  and  anatomy  of  leaves  and  shoots  deformed  by  Bzoasceee 
(oont.),  W.G.Smith  (Forstl,  natuno,  Ztschr,,  3  {1S94),  No,  12,  pp,  473-48fs). 

^'^"'^         lU,  g.  Popt.  of  Ag[r.,  Farmery'  Pulletju  5}  E.  S,  R.,  3,  p.  63i,  "'"  ^ 
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Recent  observatioiis  on  bniniBBore  caused  by  the  puncture  of  insects^  J. 
Pastrk  (Prog,  Agr,  et  Fit,  11  {1894),  No,  47,  pp,  547^51). 

Cladosporium  herbarum  and  other  fungi  common  to  cereals,  E.  Janczewski 
{Bui,  Acad,  Sot,  Cracovie,  1894,  June,  pp,  45;  aha,  in  Bot,  Zig,,  SS  {1894),  II,  No.  SS,  pp, 
S59-361). 

Contributions  to  an  economic  knowledge  of  Australian  rusts^  N.  A.  Cobb 
{Dept,  Agr.  N.  S.  W,,  Misc,  Pub.  18, pp.  14,fig8,  4). — Notes  and  snggestions  for  improv- 
ing Btrains  of  wheat  by  careful  selection  in  regard  to  stock,  foliage,  and  seed,  with 
remarks  on  harvesting. 

On  predisposition  of  grain  to  rust,  £.  Hennino  {Kgl,  Landt,  Akad,  Randl. 
ndekr.,  S3  {1894),  pp,  205-217), 

Mangel  and  beet  rust  (Uromyces  betas)  {Sugar,  7  {1894),  No,  2,  p,  17). 

The  Oidium  on  grapes,  J.  A.  Despeissis  {Agl.  Gaz,  N,  8.  W,,  5  {1894),  No,  10, pp, 
701,702). 

A  supposed  new  disease  of  the  vine,  G.  Con  anon  {Bui,  Min,  Agr,  Frattce,  IS 
(1894),  No.  6.  pp.  568^71), 

Common  fungus  diseases  and  methods  of  prevention,  C.  V.  Pipeu  ( Washington 
Sta,  BuL  8,  pp,  181141), — A  popular  bulletin  on  the  preparation  and  application  of 
fungicides  for  the  following  diseases :  Loose  smut  of  oats  (  Ueiilago  avenas),  stinking 
smut  of  wheat  {Tilletia  fmtena),  potato  rot  {Phytophihora  infestava),  potato  scab 
(Ooapora  Hcabiea),  apple  scab  {Fuaicladium  dendtHticum),  twig  blight  of  pear  and  apple 
{Bacillus  amylovorus),  pear  blight  {Fusicladium  pyrinnm),  pear-leaf  blight  {Entomo- 
sporium  macHla^/im),  peach- loaf  curl  {Taphrinadefoif nans),  jieach  mildew  {Sph<groiheoa 
sp.  f),  black  knot  {Plowrightia  morbosa),  and  strawberry-leaf  blight  (SphiKrella 
fragaria^) , 

Notes  on  fungi,  T,  A.  Williams  {South  Dakota  Sla.  Rpt,  lS92,pp.  24),''Re^TiTktGd 
from  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  1)0), 

Injurious  fungi  and  insects  {.four.  IBi-itUth]  Bd.  Agr,,  1{1894),  No.  3, pp.  199-217).— 
Illustrnted  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  rust  of  wheat,  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
potato  rot  {Macrosporium  solani),  celery  fly  (Tephriiis  onopordinis),  celery-stem  fly 
{Piophila  apli),  and  codling  moth  {Capocapsa  pomonella). 

Investigation  upon  cane  pests  {Rpt.  Exptl.  Fields,  Dodds  Be/ormatory,  Barbados, 
189S,  pp.  44-50). — Report  on  fungus  and  insect  enemies  of  sugar  cane. 

Diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  sugar  beets  {Abs.  in  Suci'erie  indigbne,  44  {1894), 
No.  26,  pp.  747-750). — In  response  to  inquiries  it  Ih  learned  that  Phoma  betes  among 
fungi  and  the  larvie  of  Agrostin  segeium  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  sugar  beet, 
followed  by  Ifeterodera  scJiactii,  Tylenchna  sp.^and  Lcptosphwna  ciycinam. 

Cane  disaase  in  South  Queansland  {Sugar,  7  {1894),  No.  2,  p,  25). — An  account 
of  gumming  of  cane  due  to  Bacillus  vascularum,  probably  identical  with  B.  sacehari^ 
causing  a  similar  disease  in  Java. 

Experiments  on  potato  blight  made  in  1894,  M.  Montanaui  {Staz,  Sper.  Agr. 
Hal,  27  {1894),  No,  8,  pp,  ^i51-^01). 

Quicklime  for  a  root  disease  (Rhizoc tenia  medicaginis)  of  alfalfa,  L.  Mangin 
{Jour.  Agr,  Prat.,  58  {1894),  No.  52,  pp.  921,  922), 

Copper  sulphate  and  potatoes  {Gard.  Chron.,  16  {1894),  ser.  S,  p.  5P7).— Spraying 
the  potatoes  with  solution  of  copper  sulphate  gave  an  increased  yield  of  3  to  5  tons 
per  acre. 

Spraying  for  black  knot  of  cherries  and  plums,  E.  G.  Lodrman  {Garden  and 
Forest,  7  {1894),  pp.  508-509), 

The  ferrocyanld  test  for  Bordeaux  mixture,  L.  R.  Jones  (Garden  and  Forest,? 
(1894),  p,  497), — The  author  thinks  mixtures  made  by  this  method  should  be  more 
thoroughly  tested  before  being  recommended  for  general  use  in  the  orchard. 
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The  carpet  beetle,  or  Buffalo  moth,  L.  O.  Howard  ( JJ.  8.  Bept. 
Agr.y  Division  of  Entomology  Circular  5,  2d  ser.j  pp.  4,  fig.  1). — ^Notes, 
chiefly  compiled,  on  the  history,  distribution,  habits,  and  treatment  of 
Anthrenus  scrophularice.  Since  the  introdnction  of  this  small  black 
beetle  from  Europe  in  1874  it  has  spread  over  most  of  the  Northern 
States.  The  adults  issue  throughout  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  and 
after  laying  their  eggs  migrate  to  various  scrophulariaceous  and  com- 
posite plants.  There  are  usually  2  annual  generations,  and  the  larvae 
work  under  carpets  and  woolen  goods,  making  irregular  holes  or  long 
slits. 

Where  the  presence  of  the  pest  is  noticed,  thorough  and  long  con- 
tinued measures  must  be  taken  to  eradicate  it.  Carpets  must  be  taken 
up,  beaten,  and  sprayed  with  benzin,  out  of  doors,  and  the  floors 
thoroughly  swept,  dusted,  and  washed  down  with  hot  water,  after  which 
kerosene  or  benzin  is  to  be  poured  into  the  cracks  and  sprayed  under 
the  baseboards.  Before  relaying  carpets  tarred  roofing  paper  should 
be  laid  on  the  floor,  at  least  around  the  edges.  Local  attacks  may  be 
checked  by  laying  a  damp  cloth  smoothly  over  the  part  of  the  carpet 
attacked  and  ironing  it  with  a  hot  iron,  when  the  steam  will  kill  the 
larvaB  immediately  beneath.  The  discarding  of  carpets,  to  be  replaced 
by  polished  floors  and  rugs,  is  advocated. 

The  chestnut  and  its  weevil,  G.  McCarthy  (North  Carolina  8ta. 
BuL  105 J  pp.  267-272). — ^To  learn  the  present  condition  of  the  chestnut 
industry  a  circular  was  sent  to  about  100  persons  in  the  State  and  to 
horticulturists  and  entomologists  in  other  States,  soliciting  information 
in  regard  to  the  chestnut  weevil,  its  prevalence,  ravages,  and  treatment. 
Abstracts  of  15  replies  are  cited  and  descriptive  and  life  history  notes 
and  remedies  for  the  weevil  are  given. 

The  chestnut  v^eevil  {Balaninns  prohoscoideus)  is  about  the  size  of  the 
pea  weevil,  yellowish,  with  rusty  spots  and  lines  on  the  wing  covers, 
and  possessing  a  snout  in  the  female  twice  the  length  of  the  body  and 
somewhat  shorter  in  the  male.  The  white  cylindrical  grub  is  about  ^ 
in.  long  when  full  grown.  The  beetles  appear  on  the  chestnut  trees  dur- 
ing the  blossoming  season  or  a  little  later,  and  from  1  to  4  eggs  are  laid 
in  each  burr.  There  is  but  1  brood  a  year.  The  grub  reaches  maturity 
soon  after  the  ripening  of  the  nuts  and  usually  escapes  shortly  after  the 
burr  falls  to  the  ground.  It  enters  the  ground,  where  it  changes  to  the 
pupa  state,  emerging  as  the  adult  in  the  following  spring. 

As  remedies  hand  picking  is  advised  and  further  assorting,  the  nuts, 
by  throwing  them  into,  water,,  when  the  infested  ones  will!  float  and  may 
be  skimmed  off..  Storitig  the  nuts  in>  tight  boxes  immediately  aften 
gathering  and  in  2  weeks  treating  them  with  carbon  bisulphid  is  pror 
posed,  and  also  spraying  the  trees  soon  after  blooming  with  London 
purple  or  Paris  green,  1  lb.  to  200  gal.  of  water,  and  jarring  the  treeii, 
during  the  blooming  period.  ^  j 
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Two  iigurioiiB  insects,  O.  Y.  Piper  ( Washington  8ta.  BuL  7^  pp. 
121-127). — Descriptive  and  lite  history  notes  on  the  pea  weevil  (Bruchua 
pisi)  and  cottony  maple  scale  {Pulvinaria  innumerabilis),  with  remedies 
and  treatment.  It  is  recommended  that  infested  peas  be  inclosed  in 
air-tight  boxes  and  treated  for  24  hours  to  the  fumes  of  carbon  bisulphid 
or  immersed  for  IJ  minutes  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  145°  F.,  or 
else  kept  for  two  years  in  tight  bags  or  boxes,  during  which  time  the 
beetles  will  emerge  and  die. 

Against  the  cottony  maple  scale  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  in 
May  and  June  is  advised.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  two  sprayings 
a  fortnight  apart. 

Some  general  remarks-to  farmers  in  regard  to  insects  are  added,  and 
directions  given  for  sending  insects  to  the  station. 

Insect  Life  ( U.  8.  iJept  Agr.j  Division  of  Entomology^  Insect  Li/ej 
vol  VIIj  No,  i,  pp.  1-54,  Jigs.  17). — The  cranberry  girdler,  8.  R.  8cudder 
(pp.  1-5). — Notes  on  the  life  history  of  Cramhus  topiariuSj  of  which 
technical  descriptions  and  figures  are  given.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  early  part  of  July  on  the  cranberry  plants,  and  the  larvae,  which 
hatch  in  about  7  days,  quickly  form  filmy  silk  galleries  along  the  pros- 
trate stems  or  runners,  in  which  they  eat,  girdling  the  stems  and 
destroying  the  vital  parts  of  the  plants.  They  form  coarse  cocoons  of 
mingled  sand  and  silk  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  November,  but 
do  not  change  to  chrysalids  until  the  following  spring.  As  it  is  found 
that  the  caterpillars  within  their  cocoons  can  withstand  submergence 
during  the  entire  winter,  it  is  advised  that  the  crop  be  picked  early  in 
October  and  the  bog  then  flooded  for  a  fortnight. 

Two  parasites  of  important  scale  insects,  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  5-8). — Illus- 
trated and  technical  descriptions  of  Prospalta  murtfeldtii  and  Ahlerus 
cUsiocampcey  new  genera  and  species  of  Hymenoptera  attacking  Aspidi- 
otus  uvce  and  Chionaspis  furfur  us. 

The  buffalo  tree  hopper,  G.  L,  Marlatt  (pp.  8-14). — Illustrated  and 
descriptive  notes  on  the  life  histories  of  the  true  buffalo  tree  hopper 
{Ceresa  bubalus)  and  an  allied  species,  C.  taurina.  The  first  species  is 
variously  injurious  in  orchards  in  the  West,  depositing  its  eggs  under 
the  bark  by  making  longitudinal  series  of  short,  nearly  parallel  slits, 
in  two  lines,  in  the  twigs.  The  injury  causes  the  limbs  to  become  very 
scabby  and  rough,  easily  broken  by  the  wind,  and  liable  to  attack  by 
wood-boring  insects.  In  addition  to  orchard  trees,  the  willow,  cotton- 
wood,  maple,  and  various  garden  vegetables  and  weeds  are  fed  ux>on 
by  the  larvae.  The  only  remedial  measures  recommended  are  prevent- 
ive ones  by  limiting  foreign  vegetation  about  and  in  orchards  and 
nurseries  and  vigorously  pruning  the  punctured  limbs. 

Supplementary  notes  on  the  strawberry  weevil,  its  habits  and  remedies, 
F.  H.  Chittenden  (pp.  14-23). — Notes  on  the  distribution,  prevalence, 
habits,  and  life  history  of  Anthonomus  signatus  and  details  of  experi- 
ments for  its  destruction,  with  remedies  against  it.    The  weevU  appears 
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abont  the  middle  of  April,  and  before  the  blooming  of  the  strawberries 
is  found  to  feed  upon  the  redbud,  or  Judas  tree  {Gercis  earmdensis). 
An  egg  is  laid  in  each  blossom  before  opening  and  the  stem  of  the  bud 
is  then  nearly  severed. 

-%)raying  the  strawberry  plants  a  day  or  two  before  blooming  and 
about  two  other  applications  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  after  blossom- 
ing,  either  arsenicals  or  kerosene  emulsion  being  used,  is  advised,  as 
also  planting  trap  trees  of  redbud  in  the  vicinity  of  strawberry  fields, 
whence  the  beetles  may  be  jarred  and  caught  on  sheets  saturated  with 
kerosene.  Brushwood  and  weeds  in  the  vicinity  of  strawberry  fields 
should  be  burned  in  the  early  spring  to  destroy  any  weevils  that  they 
may  harbor. 

Occurrence  of  the  lien  flea  (Sarcopsylla  gallinacea)  in  Florida,  A.  8. 
Packard  (pp.  23,  24). — Illustrated  note  on  the  discovery  in  Florida  of 
this  species,  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  cosmopolitan. 

ifotes  on  cotton  insects  found  in  Mississippi,  W.  H.  Ashmead  (pp.  25-29). — 
The  first  part  of  a  paper  giving  an  annotated  list  of  cotton  insects 
observed  by  the  writer.  The  Orthoptera,  Thysanoptera,  and  Nejirop- 
tera  are  noted,  and  some  of  the  Platyptera.  Thrips  trifasciatus  and 
Fsocu^  gossypii  are  described  as  new  species. 

On  aLecanium  infesting  blackberry ,  considered  identical  with  L.fitchiiy 
T.  B.  A.  Oockerell  (pp.  29-31). — Critical  and  descriptive  notes  on  this 
species. 

Insects  injuring  drugs  at  the  University  of  KansotS,  V.  L.  Kellogg  (pp. 
31,32). — Notes  on  11  insects  attacking  various  drugs  in  the  rooms  and 
laboratories  of  the  department  of  pharmacy.  Sitrodrepa  panicea  was 
the  most  abundant  and  widespread.  Tight  jars  and  canisters  are 
recommended,  and  exposing  infested  drugs  to  the  vapor  of  carbon 
bisulphid. 

The  senses  of  insects^  O.  V.  Riley  (pp.  33-41). — An  illustrated  popular 
article  describing  the  sight,  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  of  various 
insects  and  comparing  them  with  the  analogous  senses  in  man,  with 
notes  on  special  sense  organs,  the  antennae,  and  the  power  possessed 
by  many  female  insects  to  attract  the  males  from  great  distances. 

A  new  species  of  Fezotettix,  L.  Bruner  (pp.  41, 42). — ^Technical  descrip- 
tion and  note  on  P.  chenopodii. 

A  maritime  species  of  Coccidodj  T.  B.  A.  Oockerell  (pp.  42-44). — ^Note 
on  Bipersia  maritima.  which  was  found  on  the  roots  of  Spartina  between 
tide  marks  on  Long  Island,  and  is  technically  described  as  new. 

An  abnormal  tiger  swallowtaily  L,  0.  Howard  (pp.  44-47). — Illustrated 
description  of  a  peculiar  male  specimen  of  Fapilio  turnus  glauous, 
which  embraces  many  female  characteristics  in  its  coloration. 

Among  general  notes  and  notes  from  correspondence  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  A  new  apple-tree  enemy,  the  black  Australian 
ladybird  in  California,  the  grapevine-root  worm,  an  invasion  of  the 
^•feathered  Gothic"  moth  in  northern  France,  taxonomic  value  of  the . 
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scales  of  Lepidoptera,  death  web  of  young  trout,  FoUinia  costce  in  Cal- 
ifornia, tlio  leaf-footed  bug  attacking  plums,  is  Icerya  au  Australian 
genus!  the  cotton  wood-leaf  beetle  in  New  York,  resin  wash  against 
the  grape  aspidiotus,  a  scale  insect  on  laurel  oak,  root  webworui  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  horn  fly  attacking  horses. 

Descriptions  of  some  new  North  American  Homopterons 
insects,  E.  P.  van  Duzee  {Buffalo  Soc.  N^at  Set.  Bul.^  vol.  F,  No.  4y 
pp.  205-216.) — Descriptions  and  habitat  of  the  jfollowing  17  new  spe- 
cies: Idiocerm  nervatua^  Platymetopim  loricatus,  P.fuscifronSj  Allygus 
costomaculatusj  Beltocephalus  fusctJiervoaus,  D.  concentricusy  Athysanus 
gammaroides,  Eutettix  aouthwicM,  E.  slossoni,  Scaphoideus  luteoluSy  8. 
lobatusy  Thamnotettix  perpunctata^  T.aureola^  Tinohregmus  vittatuSj  Xes- 
tocepkalUrS pulicariuSy  X.  fulvocapitatus^  and  X.  tessellatus.  Tinobreginua 
and  Xestoeephalus  are  described  as  new  genera. 

Effect  of  carbon  bisulphid  on  the  jrield  of  crops,  A.  Girabd 
(8oc.  Nat.  Agr.  [France];  ahn.  in  Jour.  [British]  Bd.  Agr.y  1  {1894\  No. 
Ij  pp.  73-75). — In  view  of  the  increasing  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  for 
the  destruction  of  subterranean  insects,  as  root  lice,  root  maggots, 
white  grubs,  anta  in  their  nests,  etc.,  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
this  substance  on  soils  and  vegetation  becomes  important.  That  it  will 
destroy  plant  life  when  used  excessively  is  abundantly  proven  with  the 
phylloxera  of  the  grape  in  Europe.  In  the  first  experiment  with  this 
substance  vines  were  frequently  killed  by  overdosing,  and  the  traite- 
ment  d^extinctioUj  as  employed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other  European 
countries  outside  of  France,  consists  in  using  it  in  such  quantities  that 
the  infested  vines  and  lice  are  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  L.  O. 
Howard  states  that  in  an  experience  of  his  in  destroying  an  ant  nest 
the  grass  immediately  surrounding  was  killed.  With  these  facts  in 
mind  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  substance  seems  to  have  a 
strikingly  beneficial  eflect  on  the  soil  in  greatly  increasing  its  fertility. 
This  seems  to  be  conclusively  shown  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  author  and  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  this  action  by  the  results  following  au 
attempt  to  destroy  amematode  {Rcterodera ^schachtii)  upon  the  roots  of 
the  sugar  beet.  To  kill  the  parasite,  protected  as  it  was  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  beet,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  bisulphid  at  the  rate  of 
9J  oz.  to  the  square  yard,  or  2,904  lbs.  to  the  a<ire,  which  resulted  ako 
in  the  complete  sacrifice  of  the  beet  crop.  Wheat  grown  on  the  same 
field  the  year  following,  however,  exhibited  a  remarkable  superiority 
throughout  the  tracjt  treated  with  the  insecticide,  and  this  led  in  the 
following  years  to  a  series  of  trials  at  the  same  rate  per  square  yard, 
with  the  following  results: 

**  CompariDg  the  sulphureted  plats  with  the  check  plats,  it  appears  that  on  the 
former  areas  there  was  an  increased  yield  of  wheat,  ranging  from  15  to  46  percent  in 
the  grain  and  from  21  to  80  per  cent  in  the  straw.  Potatoes  on  the  snlphiireted 
plats  gave  an  increased  yield  of  from  5  to  38  per  cent,  and  the  prod  notion  of  beet 
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root  was  from  18  to  29  per  cent  greater  than  the  yield  obtained  on  the  check  plats. 
Clover  gave  an  increased  yield  on  the  treated  areas,  ranging  from  67  to  119  per  cent; 
and  in  the  case  of  oats  the  treatment  produced,  in  1801,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  in 
the  grain  and  30  per  cent  In  the  straw;  while  at  Joinville,  in  1892,  the  oats  on  the 
sulphnreted  plats  are  stated  to  have  shown  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  grain  and 
60  per  cent  in  straw.'' 

The  results  the  second  year  after  the  original  treatment,  without 
further  additions  of  the  bisulphid  or  use  of  fertilizers,  were  as  marked 
as  in  the  first  year's  crops.  The  explanation  of  this  increased  vigor  of 
plant  growth  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  If  is  supposed  that  the 
bisulphid  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  vegetation  and  also  poisons  subterra- 
nean insects  or  other  organisms,  cryptogam ic,  perhaps,  which  other- 
wise would  injuriously  affect  the  roots  of  plants.  It  may  also  exert 
some  chemical  action  on  the  soil  elements,  resulting  in  their  easier 
assimilation  by  plants. 

This  latter  opiniou  is  held  by  C.  Oberlin,  an  Alsatian  viticulturist,^ 
who  independently  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  and  reports 
results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Uirard  in  the  increased  production 
of  vegetables,  cereals,  and  forage  crops  on  land  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  traitement  cTextinction  referred  to  above.  M.  Whitney,  of 
this  Department,  suggests  that  there  may  also  result  an  alteration  in 
the  physical  character  of  the  soil  which  will  explain  the  results 
obtained. 

These  results,  with  accompanying  explanations,  are  in  contrast  with, 
but  not  necessarily  contradictory  to,  the  commonly  held  idea  that  the 
use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  is  liable  to  stop  the  nitrification  or  conver- 
sion into  plant  food  of  the  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil  by  destroying 
the  microscopic  germs  which  bring  this  about.  That  there  is  a  check- 
ing of  nitrification  by  the  destruction  of  these  germs  or  bacteria  by 
the  use  of  the  bisulphid  has  been  fully  established  by  the  experiments 
of  Warington,  and  more  recently  by  J.  Perraud,^  but  there  can  now  be 
no  doubt  that  the  beneficial  effect  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  direc- 
tions mentioned  more  than  offsets  any  retardation  in  the  action  of 
ferments  on  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  A  treatment  as  strong  as  that 
given  by  Girard  is  impractical,  costing,  in  fact,  $9G  per  acre  at  the  very 
low  price  (3J  cts.  per  pound)  of  the  chemical  in  France,  and  at  our  rate 
(10  cts.  per  pound)  three  times  as  much.    But  this  experiment  indi- 

hoi^r%^^l^%ta  v^Soh'^TeetoTln'ch^^^A^^^^  SSlLl?. A^s^produc- 

rose  beetle,  and  June  bag,  with  remarks  on  the  life  histories  and  approved  remedies 
against  them. 

given  above,  viz,  a  little  less  than"!  ^^1  ^V^  ""|i<M /Yii^^rir^'^^^"''^" 
to  the  acre,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  175  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

The  use  of  the  bisulphid  in  this  country  in  garden  or  vineyard  opera- 
tions can  not  become  very  general  as  long  as  the  i)resent  prices  are  main- 

»  Rev.  Internat.  Vit.  et  (Euol.,  1  (1891),  No.  7,  pp.  278-280. 

«Rev.  Vit.,  1894,  May  5  and  12,  and  Rev.  Internat.  Vit.  et  CEnoL,  1  (1894),  No.  8 
pp.  307-316. 
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tained,  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  the  increasing  demand  for  it  as  an 
insecticide  will  lead  to  competition  in  its  manufacture  and  a  redaction 
in  price  more  in  accord  with  that  obtaining  in  Europe. — c.  L.  marlatt. 
Experiments  with  remedies  against  the  Nonne  (Liparis  mona- 
cha)  {Ztschr.  Forst-  und  Jagdw.,  26  {1894)^  No.  3^ pp.  125-139).— A  report 
of  the  royal  provincial  government  at  Oppeln,  Silesia,  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  Multitudes  of  the  caterpillars  were  destroyed  by 
fldclierie  and  also  by  parasitic  Tachina  flies,  which  were  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  on  this  account  the  results  of  experiments  with  diflferent 
insecticides  were  interfered  with  and  obscured.  Numerous  experiments 
were  carried  on  with  insect  lime,  with  unsatisfactory  results,  which  go 
to  prove  that  insect  lime,  though  oftentimes  advantageous,  is  not  a 
remedy  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  height  of  an  insect  irruption.  A  series 
of  experiments  undertaken  toward  inoculating  the  caterpillars  with  a 
bacterial  disease,  contrary  to  expectations,  gave  negative  results. 

Bee  fertiUzation  of  fruit  bloBsonui,  E.  Germain  ( U.  S,  Consular  BpL  1S94^  Oct., 
p,  202), — A  popular  note  on  an  experiment  made  in  Switzerland  in  regard  to  this 
weU-known  fact.  Blossoms  of  various  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  covered  with  gauze 
during  the  blooming  season  set  no  fruit. 

History  of  the  silk  trade  and  silk  industry  from  antiquity  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages*  T.  Yoshida  {Entwickelung  des  Seidenkandeh  und  der  Seidenindustrie 
vom  Alter tkum  his  zum  Ausgang  des  MUielalters.  Heidelberg:  J.  Homing,  1894,  pp. 
VII-{-211), — ^Tliis  treatise  gives  a  complete  and  detailed  historical  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  pursuit  of  silk  growing,  which  is  more  scientifically  and  fully  treated  than  in 
previous  works  on  this  subject.  Of  special  interest  is  the  anthor*s  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  silk  culture  in  China  and  Japan,  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  and  his  careful  description  of  the  ancient  trade  routes  between  Central 
Asia  and  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  chigoe  in  Asia,  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  (Ent.  Monthly  Mag.,  2d  ser.,  6  {1894), 
No,  58,  pp.  228-2S0). — Descriptive  and  geographical  notes  on  Sarcopsglla  penetrans. 

Notes  on  the  migratory  locust  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  E.  C.  Rred  (Proe, 
Ent,  Soo.  London,  1893,  pp,  XXI-XXIV),— Brief  note  on  an  invasion  of  a  species 
believed  to  be  Acridium  paracense  or  A.  cancellatam. 

A  flight  of  locusts,  E.  Arnold  {Ent  Netcs,  6  {1894),  No,  8,  pp.2S7-2S9,from  Daily 
Telegram,  London). — ^A  poimlar  description  of  an  invasion  witnessed  by  the  author 
in  Palestine. 

Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Norway,  W.  M.  SchOybx  {Chf^tiania,  1894, 
pp.  64). 

The  codling  moth,  J.  B.  Smith  {Ent.  News,  6  {1894),  No.  9,  pp.  284-286).— '}!(ote& 
on  observations  of  this  species,  which  go  to  show  that  in  New  Jersey  there  is  bufifC 

iS"Suo^  uouVAtJui  sacnnce  of  the  beet  crop.    Wheat  growii  uu  tne  same    \ 
field  the  year  following,  however,  exhibited  a  remarkable  superiority 
throughout  the  tract  treated  with  the  iusectiridft.  and  this  Iwl  ii*  ♦«»- 
^'-^^tee'CdccidsB  found  on  ivy,  T.  D.  A.  Cockkkell  {Ent.  News,  5  {1894),  No.  7,  pp. 

210-21r?).—'SoteB  on  Phenacoccus  hedera,  Lecanium  maculatnm,  L.  kesperidum,  Jspidiotus 

hederce,  and  Asterolecanium  hederce  occurring  on  Hedera  helix. 
Number  of  annual  broods  in  Harpiphorus  maculatus,  F.  M.  Webster  {Ent. 

News,  5  {1894),  No.  9,  pp.  275,  276).— J^oten  on  studies  of  the  strawberry  sawfly  in 

Indiana.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  it  is  single  brooded,  while  in  the  middle 

and  southern  portions  there  are  two  broods  in  a  year. 
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A  report  on  the  ravages  of  Heliophobus  popularis.  P.  Marchal  (Bui,  Miti,  Agr. 
France,  IS  {1894),  No,  6,  pp,  566-^67), 

The  HeMian  fly  in  New  Zealand,  T.  W.  Kirk  (New  Zealand  Dept,  Agr.  Spt  1894, 
p.  81). 

Inaeots  injoxlng  mushrooms^  Y.  Maybt  (Prog,  Agr,  et  Fit,  11  (1894),  No.  44,  pp. 
468-^76,  pi.  1). 

On  an  insect  which  attacks  dried  mushrooms  and  fungi,  and  the  means  of 
destroying  it,  R.  Monikz  (Rev,  Biol,  nord  France,  6  (1894),  No.  9,  pp.  S25-S28).— 
Notes  Oil  the  habits  of  Tinea  granella,  the  larvVo  of  which  are  frequently  destructive. 
Heat  for  several  hours  is  recommended. 

The  potato  moth  in  New  Zealand,  T.  W.  Kirk  (New  Zealand  Dept,  Agr.  Rpt. 
1894,  p.  88). 

An  insect  pest  of  sugar  cane,  W.  Fawcktt  (Bui.  Bot.  Dept.  Jamaica,  1  (1894), 
No.  8  and  9,  pp,  12&-1S1). — Notes  on  the  Ijfe  history,  parasites,  and  treatment  of  the 
moth  borer  (Chilo  saocharalia). 

Some  insect  enemies  of  the  pine,  L.  Dufour  and  R.  Higkel  (Rev.  gin.  Bot.,  6 
{1894),  No.  71,  pp.  4SS-445). — ^Description  fmd  notes  on  Laeiooampa  pini,  Retinia  huol- 
iana,  Fidonia  piniaria,  and  Lophyrue  rufus,  witli  suggested  means  for  their  destruc- 
tion. 

Pineapple  spnice  gall,  L.  Barron  (Amer.  Gard,,  15  (1894),  No.  28,  p,  5^i).— Illns- 
trated  notes  of  a  gall  on  spruce  twigs,  caused  by  Chermes  abietis-laricie. 

Notes  on  some  species  of  Tyroglyphidae  which  feed  upon  articles  of  food 
and  drugs,  R.  Moniez  (Rev.  Biol,  nord  France,  6  (1894),  No.  12,  pp.  44^-455).— Descrip- 
tive and  life-history  notes  on  15  species. 

Notes  on  the  larva  of  Ephestia  elutella,  6.  C.  Bignktx  (Ent.  Monthly  Mag., 
$d  eer.,  5  (1894),  No,  66,  p.  185), — Brief  descriptive  note,  and  remarks  on  injury  to 
biscuits. 

Some  inmates  of  a  decayed  cherry  tree,  C.  J.  Watkins  (The  Entomologist,  27 
(1894),  No,  S77,pp.  284-287), — ^Notes  on  an  interesting  collection  of  insects  found  on  a 
careful  examination  of  a  cherry  stump,  with  some  remarks  on  life  histories.  There 
were  found  414  specimens,  belonging  to  49  species  and  6  orders. 

A  list  of  the  Hemiptera  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity,  E.  P.  van  Duzee  (Buffalo  Soc. 
Nat.  8oi.  Bui.,  vol.  F,  No.  4, pp.  1,  6,  7, 205). — An  annotated  local  catalogue,  comprising 
381  species,  representing  195  genera.    An  index  is  given  to  the  genera. 

Introduced  insects,  J.  B.  Smith  (Ent.  News,  5  (1894),  No.  10,  pp.  Sll,  S12).— 
General  remarks  on  the  subject,  with  recommendations  that  imported  nursery  stock 
be  washed  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion  before  planting  out. 

Insects  injurious  to  gardens,  fields,  orchards,  and  forests,  A.  Lundardoni  (Gli 
ineetti  nodvi  ai  noBtri  ort6,  oampi,  frutteti  e  hoschi.  Naples:  1894,  vol.  11). — ^The  first 
volume  of  this  extensive  work  on  economic  entomology  contained  the  introduction, 
general  entomology,  and  the  Coleoptera.    This  volume  deals  with  the  Lepidoptera. 

Notes  on  some  injurious  insects,  J.  G.  Jack  (Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  lS94,pt.  1, 
pp.  lSS-151). — Notes  and  descriptive  remarks,  chiefly  compiled,  on  several  of  the 
most  injurious  insects^  such  as  tent  caterpillars,  cabbage  butterfly,  horn  fly,  locust 
borer,  apple  and  peach-tree  borers,  codling  moth,  curculio,  cankerworm,  sawflies, 
rose  beetle,  and  June  bug,  with  remarks  on  the  life  histories  and  approved  remedies 
against  them. 

Injurious  insects,  R.  H.  Price  (Texas  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  414,  415).— Brief  notes  on 
a  serious  attack  of  the  plum  curculio  in  plum  and  peach  orchards,  and  on  weevils 
injurious  to  stored  gjain.  Where  the  stone  fruits  were  sprayed  with  3  oz.  of  London 
purple  to  25  gal.  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  saved;  against  50 
per  cent  where  the  trees  were  untreated. 

Report  on  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  in  Norway,  1893,  W.  M. 
Sch5tbn  (ChrUtiania :  1894,  pp.  27). 

Phylloxera  treatment  in  Spain,  C.  L.  Adams  ( U.  S.  Consular  Rpt.  1894,  Nov», 
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j)p.  S96-S9S).—k  review  of  the  method  of  combating  phylloxera  by  destroying  all 
viiicB  attacked,  dlMinfecting  the  ground  with  carbon  bisiilphid,  and  replanting  with 
Aniorican  stocks.  The  apparatus  and  process  of  injecting  the  flnid  into  the  ground 
are  described  in  detail.  The  Goverument  is  aiding  in  the  work  of  exterminating  the 
insects. 

On  the  deatmction  of  the  apple  louse  ( Wiener  ill,  Gart  Ztg,,  1894,  No,  It,  pp. 
4S!S,4SS), — Directions  for  the  destruction  o£  Schizoneura  lanigera. 

Biaulphid  of  carbon  as  an  insecticide,  J.  B.  Smith  (Ent  Newt,  6  (2894),  No.  7, 
pp.  i^il,  ff^).— Notes  on  treating  the  melon  louse  on  muskmelons,  by  placing  an  open 
cup  containing  a  drachm  of  the  chemical  at  each  hill,  and  covering  the  plant  with 
a  large  inverted  bowl  or  wooden  box,  and  leaving  for  one  hour.  In  nearly  every 
case  all  the  aphides  were  killed,  and  the  method  is  recommended. 

Experiments  with  bisulphid  of  carbon  as  an  insecticide,  G^  BATTANcnoN  (La 
Vigne  Amir.,  18  (7894)^  No,  10,  pp.  S05-312\ — Experiments  with  using  the  chemical 
against  the  Phylloxera  gave  very  unfavorable  results.  It  was  effective  only  in 
exceedingly  permeable  soils,  and  there  merely  temporarily. 

The  employment  of  various  inorganic  chemicals  for  the  destruction  of  iiqa- 
rious  insects,  A.  Bekge  {Ann,  Soc,  Eni.  Belg,,  S7  (1893),  pp.  362-^65), — Enumeration 
of  numerous  chemicals  useful  as  insecticides. 

Predaceous  and  parasitic  enemies  of  the  Aphides,  II,  H.  C.  A.  Yikb  (Intemat. 
Jour,  Micr.  and  Nat,  ScL,  4  {1894),  ser.  S,  pp.  S,VS51,  pU,  g). 

Bacteria  and  insect  pests,  A.  C.  Forbks  {Gard.  Chron.,  16  (1894),  ser,  S,p,  77$), — 
An  account  of  the  discovei*y  of  a  bacterium  fatal  to  Liparis  monacha. 

Entomological  notes,  I.  H.  Orcutt  and  J.  M.  Aldrich  {South  Dakota  8ia,  RpU 
1893,  pp,  tOffiga.  2),—K  reprint  of  Bulletin  30  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  170), 
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Hay  from  Norwegian  grasses,  F.  H.  Werenskioli)  and  E.  Soi^- 
BERG  {Tidskr.  norsJce  Landbr.,  1  {1894)^  pp.  190-198). — ^Analyses  are 
given  of  39  samples  of  timothy  hay,  12  of  tiill  meadow  fescue,  3  of  tall 
oat  grass,  6  of  orchard  grass,  and  5  of  mciulow  foxtail.  The  samples 
were  grown  in  different  i)arts  of  Norway,  and  were  properly  identified, 
pure  specimens.  The  average  composition  of  the  various  samples  was 
as  follows,  all  results  having  been  calculated  on  basis  of  a  uniform  water 
content  of  15  per  cent: 


Composition  of  hay  groicn  in  Norway, 


Timothy  {Phleum  pratense) ...... 

Tall   meadow   fescue    {Festuea 
elatior) 

Tall  oat  grass  {Arena  elatior) . . 

Orchard  grass  {Daciyli*  glomer- 
ata) 

Headow     foxtail     (Alopeeunu 
prateiiHs) 


No.  of 

aiinly- 

scs. 


Mois- 
ture. 


Per.  et 
15 


Ash. 


Per  cent. 

2.8-6.80 

4.44 

3. 9-7. 60 
5.  .'iO 

4.6-4.80 
4.67 

4. 7-7. 90 
6.56 

3.6-6.60 
4.05 


Sand. 


Per  cent. 

0-0. 70 

0.18 

0. 1-0. 90 
0.63 

0. 1-0. 40 
0.23 

0.1-0.50 
0.30 

0.1-0.20 
0.15 


Crndo 
protein. 


Per  cent. 

3. 3-10. 40 

6.35 

3.6-7.60 
6.64 

8.3-4.90 
4.18 

4.2-7.80 
6.43 

4.3-10.60 
7.06 


Per  cent.  Per  enU. 
18.9-32.90  38. 7-56.20 
27.84  40.19 


Grade 
fiber. 


Nitxvjgeii- 

free 
extnMSt. 


19.4-3.^10 
27.27 

28.9-30.10 
29.50 

28.6-85.50 
32.06 

28-^.00 
81.81 


43.0-55.20 
45.06 

46.4-40.00 
40.16 

87.2-41. 40 
40.67 

87>43.60 
4La 
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Steer  feeding  experiment;  III,  C.  C.  Georgeson,  F.  C.  Burtis, 
and  D.  H.  Otis  {Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  47,  pp.  17-31). 

Synopns. — A  comparison  of  the  gains  of  steers  on  dry  and  soaked  corn  and  the  gains 
of  pigs  following  these  steers.  The  steerB  on  soaked  corn  made  a  larger  gain 
and  ate  less  corn  than  those  on  dry  corn,  but  the  pigs  following  the  steers  fed 
dry  corn  made  the  larger  and  jiiore  economical  gain.  The  steers  on  soaked  corn 
voided  about  11  per  cent  of  the  corn  nneaten,  and  those  on  whole  corn  about 
16  per  cent. 

The  experiment  was  with  10  grade  Shorthorn  steers,  2J  years  old, 
and  lasted  from  November  7  to  April  6.  After  a  preliminary  trial  the 
steers  were  divided  into  2  lots  of  equal  weight  and  placed  in  separate 
yards  with  a  shed  at  the  north  side  inclosed  on  3  sides.  The  corn  for 
both  lots  was  shelled,  but  that  for  lot  1  was  soaked  until  it  began  to 
soften,  while  that  for  lot  2  was  fed  dry.  To  avoid  trouble  from  the 
soaked  corn  freezing  the  grain  was  fed  5  times  daily  to  both  lots.  The 
amount  of  corn  per  lot  was  increased  from  50  lbs.  per  day  at  first  to 
135  lbs.,  which  was  changed  to  125  lbs.,  and  later  reduced  to  suit  the 
appetite.  Both  lots  received  the  same  coarse  fodder,  which  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  corn  fodder,  oat  straw,  millet  hay,  and  prairie  hay.  Eight 
shoats  of  an  average  weight  of  88  lbs.  per  head  were  placed  with  each 
lot  and  fed  what  additional  corn  they  required. 

The  food  eaten,  gain  in  weight,  and  cost  of  food  for  the  steers  are 
summarized  in  the  table  below,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  cost  of 
soaking  the  corn. 

Food  eaten  and  gains  hy  steers  on  dry  and  soaked  corn. 


Food  eaten  by  lot. 

Total 
cost  of 
food. 

Gain  in  weight. 

Cost  of 

food  per 

pound  of 

gain. 

Food 

Corn. 

Coarse 
fodder. 

Total  for 
lot. 

Average 

per  head 

daily. 

eat«n  per 

pound  of 

gain. 

JjOt  1,  soaked  com 

Pounds. 
M5, 787. 5 
10,244.5 

Pounds. 
8,340 
8,127 

$00.01 
92.57 

Pounds. 
1,632 
1,468 

Pounds. 
2.18 
1.06 

Cents. 
5.55 
6.30 

Pounds. 
14  78 

16.60 

^Dry  weigbti 

''Althongh  lot  2  [dry  corn]  ate  457  lbs.  of  com  and  213  lbs.  of  fodder  more  than 
lot  I,  they,  nevertheless,  gained  164  lbs.  less  than  lot  1,  and  the  gain  they  did  make 
cost  three-foarths  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  gain  of  lot  1.  This  differ- 
ence, I  think,  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  soaking  of  the  com  fed  to  lot  1.'' 

The  gains  made  by  the  pigs  were  as  follows: 

Oains  made  by  pigs  following  steers  and  additional  corn  given  them. 


Grain  in  weight. 

Extra 

corn  fed 

to  lot. 

Cost  of  extra  corn. 

Total  for 
lot. 

Average 

per  head 

daily. 

Total  for 
lot. 

Average 
per pound 
of  gain. 

Lot  1,  following  steers  fed  soaked  com ••.. 

Pounds. 
G»5 
747 

Poundit. 
0.56 
0.6G 

Pounds. 
1,272 
1,272 

$6.36 
6.36 

CenU. 
1.00 

Ix)t  2,  following  steers  fed  dry  corn 

0.85 
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"The  hogs  following  lot  2  gained  112  lbs.  more  than  those  followiug  lot  1  in  141 
days.  Since  they  were  fed  exactly  the  same  amount  of  extra  corn  this  dlfferenoe 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  feed  of  the  two  lots  of  steers." 

From  December  23  to  January  19  (28  days)  the  droppings  were  gath- 
ered from  both  lots  of  steers  and  the  corn  carefully  washed  out  and 
weighed. 

''This  revealed  the  fact  that  the  steers  in  lot  1  discharged  339  lbs.  of  com  ont  of  the 
3,045  lbs.  which  they  consumed  in  that  period,  or  11  per  cent  of  the  amount  they 
ate.  On  the  other  hand,  lot  2  discharged  486  lbs.  of  the  3,060  lbs.  of  con:  they  con- 
sumed in  the  same  time,  or  nearly  16  per  cent  (15.8  per  cent)  of  the  corn  fed.  Now, 
applying  these  ratios  for  the  entire  period,  we  find  that  the  hogs  following  lot  2  ate 
890  lbs.  more  corn  than  lot  1,  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  gain  of 
112  lbs.  more  than  the  gain  of  lot  1.'' 

To  observe  the  ibinie  required  for  corn  to  pass  through  the  steers  red 
corn  was  fed  one  half  djiy.  The  first  appeared  about  20  hours  later, 
was  at  the  maximum  about  48  hours  after  feeding,  and  2  days  later 
had  practically  disappeared. 

The  steers  in  lot  1  (soaked  corn)  were  sold  for  4  cts.  per  pound  and 
those  in  lot  2  for  3.75  cts.,  while  the  pigs  sold  for  4.65  cts.  At  these 
prices  there  was  a  total  loss  on  steers  and  pigs  in  lot  1  amounting  to 
$24.30  and  in  lot  2  to  $44.30,  "  a  difference  in  favor  of  soaking  corn 
of  $20."    The  pigs  following  lot  2  gave  a  profit  of  80  cts. 

As  to  the  economy  of  soaking  corn  for  steers  the  authors  conclude 
that  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  precautions  against  freezing, 
which  were  observed  in  this  experiment,  it  will  not  pay, but, "based  on 
the  foregoing  figures,  it  will  pay  to  soak  corn  if  it  can  be  soaked  for  6 
cts.  or  les3  a  bushel." 

Breed  tests  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  J.  W.  Sanborn  {Utah 
8ta.  Rpt.  1893j  pp.  23-31). — The  object  of  these  trials  was  to  compare 
the  gains  of  native  and  bred  stock  when  fed  similar  kinds  of  food. 

Breed  test  tcith  cattle. — From  December  21  to  May  31,  3  native  bulls 
and  1  steer,  1  Devon  steer,  2  Shoi:thorn  bulls,  and  1  Aberdeen- Angus 
bull  were  fed  alike,  ad  lihituvi,  on  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  roots,  and  a 
mixture  of  one-half  wheat  and  one-half  bran.  Some  of  the  animals 
suffered  from  scours,  so  that  the  comparison  is  not  safe  after  February 
20.  Up  to  this  time  the  natives  gained  304  lbs.  and  the  thoroughbreds 
188  lbs.  The  thoroughbreds  "consumed  a  little  less  per  cent  of  live 
weight  daily  than  did  the  natives." 

Breed  test  with  pigs. — From  December  21  to  May  31,  4  n^itive  pigs 
were  compared  with  4  Berkshires,  3  boars  and  1  sow  in  each  lot.  The 
grain  feed  consisted  of  bran,  ground  whQat,  and  barley,  with  or  with- 
out ground  peas.  The  Berkshires  gained  183  lbs,  and  the  natives  178 
lbs.  The  food  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  was  5.85  lbs.  for  the  Berk- 
shires and  6.28  for  the  natives. 

Breed  trial  tcith  sheep. — Three  Shropshire  ewe  lambs  were  compared 
with  3  native  ewe  lambs.  "The  Shropshires  gained  in  70  days  3  lbs. 
less  than  the  natives,  or  1  lb.  each,  the  gain  being  as  nearly  identical 
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as  it  well  coald  be.  .  .  .  The  natives  ate  5  lbs.  more  food  than  the 
other  lot." 

On  cacao  as  food,  H.  Cohn  {Ztschr.  physiol.  Ckem.,  20,  No.  1  and  2,  pp,  1-27), 

Report  on  the  extent  and  character  of  food  and  drug;  adulteration,  A.  J. 
Wedderburn  (  U,  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Diriaion  of  Chemistry  Bui.  41,  pp.  64 ).^The  replies 
received  from  a  large  Dumber  of  circulars  sent  to  druggists  and  members  of  State 
pharmaceutical  aud  dairy  iissocintions,  making  inquiry  as  to  adulterations,  form  the 
basis  of  this  report.  These  are  arranged  by  States,  but  no  statistics  are  given  show- 
ing the  extent  of  adulteration.  The  bulletin  conclu<lcs  with  extracts  from  articles 
printed  elsewhere  relating  to  food  adulteration. 

A  compilation  of  the  pharmacy  and  drug;  la^ws  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  A.  J.  Weddekburn  ( U.  S.  Dept,  Ayr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  BuL  42,  pp, 
153). — ITiis  includes  the  laws  in  45  States  aud  Territories.  "There  are  no  laws  on 
this  subject  in  the  following  States  aud  Territories:  Idaho,  Indiana,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  aud  the  Indian  Territory." 

The  need  for  fuller  statiatics  of  adulteration,  C.  H.  Cribb  (Analyst,  19  (1894), 
Dec.,  pp.  273-279), 

Temperatures  injurious  to  food  products  in  storage  and  during  transporta- 
tion, and  methods  of  protection  from  the  same,  H.  E.  Williams  ( U,  S.  Dept. 
Ayr.,  Weather  Bureau  Bui.  13,  pp.  20). — Information  as  to  the  temperature  conditions 
favorable  to  the  safe-keeping  of  food  products  in  storage,  the  slanghteriug  of  cattle 
and  hogs  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  preservation  and  curing  of  the  meat,  and 
suggestions  as  to  how  best  to  utilize  the  weather  reports  in  connection  with  the  safe 
storage  and  shipment  of  food  products.  It  includes  the  matter  contained  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled -"Protection  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  food  products  from 
injury  by  heat  or  cold  during  transportation,''  issued  during  the  past  summer 

(E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  419).— O.  L.  FA88IG. 

The  breeding  of  cows  giving  milk  rich  in  fat  {Molk.  Ztg.,  8  {1894),  No.  42,  pp. 
€46-648). 

The  winter  keeping  of  milch  cows,  B.  Rost  {Molk.  Ztg.,  8  {1894),  No.  47,  pp. 
721, 722). — Popular  remarks  on  the  stabling,  care,  and  feeding  of  cows. 

Experiments  in  feeding  Irish  potatoes  to  milch  cows,  C.  Cornevin  (^ti{.  Min. 
Ayr.  France,  IS  {1894),  No.  6,  pp.  539-561). 

Experiments  in  feeding  Irish  potatoes  to  sheep  and  cattle,  A.  Girard  {Bui, 
Min.  Agr.  France,  13  {1894),  No.  6,  pp.  498-538). 

Rational  stock  feeding,  F.  E.  Emery  and  B.  W.  Kilgore  (North  Carolina  Sta, 
Bui.  106,  pp.  279-320). — Tliis  is  a  popular  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  stock  feeding, 
giving  the  scientific  principles  of  feeding  animals,  compilations  of  analyses  of  feed- 
ing stuffs,  coefficients  of  digestibility,  feeding  standard,  description  of  the  method 
of  calculating  rations,  the  calculation  of  some  rations  fed  in  North  Carolina  with 
some  suggested  changes,  comments  of  practical  stock  feeders,  etc. 

Prominent  Swedish  dairy  herds,  I-IV,  H.  Nathorst  {Tidskr.  LandtmUn,  15 
(1894),  pp.  702-707,  719-724,  735-740,  753-761,  77/-776').— Descriptions  of  the  system 
of  farming  practiced  on  4  large  Swedish  estates,  in  the  management  of  which 
modern  methods  are  followed.  Yields  and  composition  of  milk  produced,  system  of 
feeding,  aud  similar  information  are  given. 

North  American  swine  husbandry,  Backhaus  {Nordamerikaniache  Schxveinezucht.  ■ 
Berlin:  Deutachen  Landwirtachafta-GeaclUchaft,  1S94,  pp.  148,figt.  21). — This  book  is 
the  result  of  Professor  Backhaus's  visit  to  this  country  in  1893  and  his  study  of 
animal  industry  at  the  World's  Fair,  experiment  stations,  private  farms,  and 
slaughterhouses,  as  a  representative  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society.  His 
report  bears  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  and  intelligence  of  his  work.  He  describe 
the  breeds,  breeding,  selection,  care  and  handling,  feeding,  swine-breeders'  associa- 
tions, promotion  of  swine  breeding  by  the  press  and  shows,  system  of  recording 
stock,  and  the  immense  slaughterhouses.     He  concludes  that  America  is  undoubtedly 
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far  ahead  of  any  other  country  in  swine  breeding,  not  only  in  a  pnrely  agricultural 
sense;  but  in  the  development  of  the  hog,  in  the  matter  of  record  bookB,  in  swine 
shows,  extent  and  encouragement  of  swine  breeding,  and  the  utilization  of  swine. 

Is  in-breeding  of  farm  animals  unqualifiedly  deleterioua  and  rejectable  ?  E.  O. 
Arenandkr  (KgL  Landt.  Akad.  Haudl.  Tidskr,,S3  {1804),  pp.  217-1SS9),— Answered  in 
the  negative;  a  historical  sketch  of  the  practices  of  breeding  adopted  by  eminent 
breeders  as  Bakewell,  Colling,  Booth,  Webb,  Fink,  etc.,  are  include<l  in  the  paper. 

Live  stock  and  poultry  at  Calhoun,  Louisiana,  J.  G.  Lek,  {Louisiana  Sta».  BuL 
$9,  2d  ser.,  pp.  1010-1014). — Brief  notes  on  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  grown  at  the 
statiou  and  a  record  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  of  differeut  breeds. 
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The  diagnostic  value  of  tuberculin,  Bang  {Paper  read  at  Eighth 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  (1894);  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Fleisch-  und 
Milchhyg.,  5  (189i)j  p.  3). — Of  207  animals  which  gave  a  well-marked 
tuberculin  reaction,  and  on  which  the  autopsy  was  properly  performed, 
the  author  found  96  per  cent  tuberculous.  To  fatten  and  slaughter 
all  animals  which  react  appears  to  him  not  feasible,  for  in  some  herds 
80  per  cent  are  diseased.  He  recommends  that  those  which  manife^st 
no  signs  of  disease  be  simply  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  and 
used  as  before,  even  for  breeding  purposes.  Calves  must  be  taken  from 
the  infected  stables  immediately  after  birth. 

In  infecited  calves  tuberculosis  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  trace- 
able to  infected  milk.  Unboiled  milk  should  not  be  fed  to  calves 
excepting  the  colostral  milk  on  the  first  day.  This  might  be  heated  to 
65^  C.,  to  reduce  the  virulence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  author  illustrates  this  mode  of  suppression  with  a  striking  exam- 
ple. Two  years  ago  a  herd  of  208  head  of  cattle  showed  upon  the 
injection  of  tuberculin,  80  i^er  cent  of  the  cows,  40  per  cent  of  the  steers, 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  cjilves  infected.  The  stable  was  thereupon  thor- 
oughly disinfected  and  divided  into  two  stables  by  means  of  a  board 
I)artition.  After  removal  of  those  animals  which  showed  distinct  signs 
of  the  disease  the  healthy  and  the  presumably  infected  (those  which 
appeared  still  healthy)  were  kept  separated  and  taken  care  of  by  differ- 
ent persons;  The  calves  of  the  infected  cows  were  removed  immediately 
after  birth,  fed  with  boiled  milk,  and  tested  a  few  weeks  later.  None 
of  these  has  thus  far  given  a  reaction. 

The  whole  herd  was  retosted  twice  a  year.  In  the  first  year  after  the 
segregation  10  per  cent  of  the  presumably  healthy  gave  a  positive 
reaction  with  tuberculin.  After  this  second  weeding  out  only  1  out  of 
107  gave  a  reaction,  and  this  spring  (1894)  only  2  out  of  122.  None  of 
the  calves  of  diseased  cows  has  shown  any  disease. 

This  the  author  regards  as  the  most  natural  and  cheapest  method  of 
eradicating  tuberculosis. 

This  experiment  was  made  at  Government  expense.  Denmark  passed 
a  law  in  1803  granting  for  5  years  a  yearly  sum  of  80,000  crowns. 
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Young  animals  are  tested  entirely  at  Government  expense.  For  older 
animals  a  small  sum  is  exacted.  The  author  who  has  charge  of  this 
work  selects,  by  preference,  dairies  of  medium  size. 

Thus  far  327  farms  have  been  inspected.  Of  8,401  animals  tested 
3^362  (or  40  per  cent)  have  reacted.  In  this  inspection  marked  diflter- 
ences  in  the  distribution  of  the  disease  have  been  found.  Those  herds 
subject  to  a  continual  change  of  animals  are  most  seriously  infected. 
Smaller  herds  may  be  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  Of  such  the 
author  has  found  52,  consisting  of  from  10  to  42  cows  each. — T.  smith. 

Tuberculosis  and  swine  plague,  Olt  [ZUchr.  Fleisch-  und  Milchhyg.^ 
5  {1894)jp.  6). — ^The  author  briefly  reviews  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
differentiating  tuberculosis  from  swine  plague.  After  making  a  liisto- 
logical  examination  of  a  number  of  cases  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  swine  plague  is  rare  while  tuberculosis  is  quite  frequent.  Swine 
plague  is  limited  to  the  lungs,  while  tuberculosis  is  usually  found  gen- 
eralized over  the  entire  body.  Large  cheesy  masses  in  the  lungs  with 
adhesions  to  the  chest  wall  and  diaphragm,  but  without  caseation  of  the 
bronchial  glands  or  invasion  of  other  organs,  ;nay  be  safely  regarded  as 
swine  plague. — t.  smith. 

Experiments  regarding  the  application  of  tuberculin  for  the 
diagnosis  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  H.  Sawela  {Mustiala  Agl,  College 
Upt  189J2,  pp,  113-140). — Tuberculosis  having  been  discovered  in  the 
Mustiala  College  herd  the  cattle  were  killed  and  tuberculin  tests  made 
previous  to  slaughtering.  Forty-seven  animals  out  of  51  inoculated  . 
showed  an  increase  in  temperature  after  the  injection,  the  increase  in 
41  cases  amounting  to  0.5^  C.  (0.9^  F.)  or  more.  Of  this  latter  number 
34  animals  proved  tuberculous  in  the  post-mortem  examinations;  the 
result  was  uncertain  in  4  cases,  and  3  were  free  fi^om  the  disease.  Of 
the  10  cases  where  no  reaction  was  obtained,  6  were  found  healthy  and 
4  tuberculous.  Excluding  the  uncertain  cases  the  tuberculin  test  gave 
reliable  results  for  78.4  i)er  cent  of  the  animals;  if  these  are  included 
the  tuberculin  gave  correct  results  in  86.3  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Tuberculin  tests  were  also  made  on  7  different  farms.  Of  71  cows 
injected  20  gave  reactions;  of  those  reacting  all  but  1  animal  were 
fbund  in  a  single  herd.— f.  w.  woll. 

On  tuberculin,  O.  Malm  (Bio.  Path.  Lab.  Ghrisiiania  Rpt.  1891-^93^ 
i,  pp.  11-104). — ^The  paper  forms  a  monograph  of  the  subject  and  gives 
a  historical  sketch  of  tuberculin,  its  action  on  man,  use  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  for  tuberculosis,  original  investigations  with  farm  animals,  the 
making  of  tuberculin,  and  its  chemical  nature. 

The  author's  discussions  are  based  largely  on  original  work.  If  tuber- 
culin is  injected  directly  into  the  blood  the  rise  in  temperature  is  more 
rapid  and  of  shorter  duration  than  if  injected  hypodermically;  if  given 
through  the  mouth,  the  agent  is  without  any  effect.  While  possessing 
no  power  of  bringing  immunity,  the  author  states  that  it  may,  when 
applied  in  very  small  gradually  increasing  doses,  be  successfully  used 
as  a  curative  remedy  with  certain  forms  of  consumption. 
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Especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  tuberculiii  is  an  almost 
infallible  diagnostic  agent.  Its  application  to  cattle  in  doses  of  ^  grain, 
injected  hypodermically,  is  harmless;  only  in  very  advanced  cases,  and 
with  greatly  weakened  animals,  may  it  call  forth  dangerous  poisoning. 
A  decrease  of  temperature  followed  by  death  in  advanced  cases  is  often 
noticed. 

When  kept  in  the  dark  tuberculin  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  if  undi- 
luted; when  diluted  it  is  easily  decomposed.  Its  toxic  effect  can  not 
at  present  be  accurately  determined.  Tuberculin  prepared  from  tuber- 
culous hogs  or  horses  possesses  as  toxic  and  characteristic  properties 
as  that  prepared  from  human  tuberculosis.  Tuberculin  prepared  from 
bird  tuberculosis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  much  weaker  effect. 

The  author  reports  the  results  of  injections  made  with  326  head  of 
cattle  and  swine;  6  calves  and  13  hogs  were  included  in  this  number. 
Forty-four  head  of  cattle  and  1  hog  were  killed;  32  animals  reacted,  of 
which  number  28  were  found  tuberculous,  and  4  were  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. Twelve  animals  free  from  tuberculosis  gave  no  reaction,  and 
the  tuberculous  cattle  reacted  in  every  case. 

The  monograph  contains  a  r^siim^  of  the  contents  in  French,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject. — ^F.  w. 

WOLL. 

Contagious  diarrhea  of  calves,  F.  Ulricus  (Dent,  landw,  Presse,  21  (1S94),  No.  95, 
p.8S6), — The  author  takes  the  position  that  the  trouble  results  from  infection  of  the 
umbilical  cord  of  new-born  calves.  Hence  he  recommends  the  use  of  coal  tar  and 
carbolic  acid  on  the  navel  as  a  disinfectant. 

On  tuberculosis  in  farm  animals,  H.  Natiiorst  {Tidakr.  Lahdtm&n,  15  (1894), 
pp,  SlO-814,  84S-n848). 

DAIETINO. 

Abnormal  milk,  R.  G.  Smith  {Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.^  13  {1894)^  No.  6^ 
pp.  613,  614). — A  sample  of  milk  was  examined  which,  when  ci^eamed, 
was  churned  by  merely  stirring  it  for  1  or  2  minutes  with  a  stick. 
The  ripened  cream  was  semisolid  and  contained  57.4  per  cent  of  fat. 
The  cream  rose  quickly  and  formed  a  very  compact  yellow  layer.  The 
composition  of  the  milk  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Water 84.000 

Fat 7.500 

Solids-not-fat 8.500 

Sugar  (by  difrercMico)  4. 290 

Protein 3.540 

Ash 670 

Specific  gravity 1.027 

An  analysis  of  the  ash  indicated  that  there  might  be  a  deficiency  in 
one  or  all  of  the  potassium  compounds  and  an  excess  of  one  of  the  lime 
salts,  ''probably  dicalcic  phosphate,  which  might  be  there  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  much  of  the  tricalcic  form."  The  butter  had  a  pleasant  taste 
and  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  butter  made  in  the  ordinary  waj- 
Its  composition  was  as  follows :.  r.       .,..,...,. , 
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Per  cent. 

Water 16.28 

Pat 83.32 

Cud,  etc 1.39 

Salt 01 


100.00 


The  volatile  fatty  acids  by  the  Beichert-Meissl- WoUny  method  were 
28.4  per  cent. 

A  milk  behaving  similar  to  the  above,  which  was  produced  by  a^ 
Shorthorn  cow  in  another  locality,  had  the  following  composition: 

Per  cent. 

Water 86.2900 

Fat 4.3500 

£|oUdBnotfat 9.3600 

Sugar  (by  difference) 5.1300 

Protein 3.5100 

ABh - 7200 

Speoifio  gravity 1.0324 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  first  sample  showed  ^'that  the  fat- 
globnles  in  this  abnormal  milk  are  very  large,  practically  double  the 
diameter,  that  is,  eight  times  the  size  of  those  in  the  milk  of  our  Jersey 
breed,  which  is  admitted  to  have  the  largest.  The  mean  diameter  of  ■ 
the  globules  in  the  Ediugham  milk  was  less  than  the  Belford  sample,- 
having  an  average  of  0.0003  in.  The  surface  tension  of  the  suspended 
fat  globules  in  both  milks  was  very  low,  pressure  on  the  cover  glass 
being  sufficient  to  make  them  lose  their  apparently  circular  shape  and 
run  together  with  great  readiness.'^  In  all  probability  the  size  of  the 
fat  globules  explains  the  abnormality. 

Subsequently  a  number  of  other  cows  were  heard  of  whose  milk 
showed  similar  abnormality. 

Annual  Report  of  Oerebro  Chemical  and  Seed-Control  Station ' 
for  1893,  J.  Widen  {Oerebro  {Sweden)^  1894^  pp.  43). — The  report  gives ' 
a  summary  of  the  work  done  during  1893.  The  chemical  station  ana* 
lyzed  3,394  samples  iu  all,  2,158  of  which  were  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
jicts  and  898  to  be  examined  for  arsenic.  The  detailed  results  of  the 
analyses  are  given  in  the  report.  The  new  milk  examined  contained, 
on  an  average,  the  following  percentages  of  fat  during  the  various 
months  of  the  year: 

CompoHHon  of  whole  milk. 


HoDth. 


Jumarj... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

Hay 

Jane 

July 

August... 


Komber 

of 
samplM. 


100 
103 
208 
02 
140 
134 
107 
114 


High. 


P«ret, 
4.20 
4.10 
4.25 
4.00 
4.40 
4.20 
4.85 
4.00 


Low. 
eat. 


Peret, 
2.15 
1.80 
1.80 
2.25 
1.05 
2.10 
2.16 
2.86 


Aver- 
age. 


Peret. 
8.17 
3.16 
8.44 
3.10 
8.11 
8,14 
3.20 
3.83 


Month. 


September . 
October  — 
November. . 
December . . 


Total  and 
average. 


Ktunber 

of 
aamples. 


116 

57 

273 

175 


1,836 


High- 
est. 


Peret. 
5.00 
6.00 
6.0Q 
4.20 


5.00 


JiOW' 

est. 


Peret 

1.80 
2.70 
2.80 
2.20 


L80 


Arerw 
age. 


PereL 
3.50 
3.65 
3.40 
8.31 


8.83 
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Seventy-nine  samples  of  creamery  butter  and  23  samples  of  £arni 
butter  were  analyzed  during  the  year ;  the  average  composition  of  both 
4»1^vig>e<^  of  batter,  with  extremes,  was  as  follows: 

CompoaitioH  of  farm  and  creamery  butter. 


_  butter  (export  butter) 

AvvTSge 

Highest 

Lowest 

butter: 

Averase 

Higliest..- 

liovest 


Water. 


Fer  cent. 
14.79 
19.85 
12.32 

14.70 
18.  »2 
9.96 


^^ 


Percent 
80.91 
84.49 
76.  «4 

80.05 
85.18 
74.66 


CaMin. 


Milk  ranr, 

Uctloacid, 

and  ash, 

leasaalt. 


Per  eent, 

0.A9 

.94 

.55 

.58 
.80 
.42 


PerMfU. 

1.63 

8.31 

.90 

1.69 

a.  42 

.73 


Salt. 


Percent. 

2.41 

3.80 

.42 

XSl 

8.50 

.60 


The  author  states  that  the  per  cent  of  water  in  the  butter  seems 
dependent  on  whether  water  or  skim  milk  is  nsed  for  washing  the  but- 
ter in  taking  it  out  of  the  churn.  Eight  samples  washed  with  water 
oontained  from  14.62  to  16.87  per  cent  of  water,  with  an  average  of 
15.42,  whUe  6  samples  treated  with  some  skim  milk  at  the  end  of 
tiie  churning  contained  from  13,86  to  15.92  per  cent  of  water,  with  an 
ftyera^e  of  14.51,  or  nearly  1  per  cent  less  where  skim  milk  was  used. — 

P.  W.  WOLL. 

The  loss  of  total  solids  in  milk  on  keeping,  E.  J.  Bbvan  (Anor 
tfsty  19  {1894)y  Nov.jpp.  ^4i-^50).— Samples  of  milk  which  were  weighed 
ont  in  platinum  dishes  and  placed  in  desiccators  until  the  following 
morning  before  evaporating  were  found  to  dififer  in  total  solids  from  the 
calculated  results  by  about  1  per  cent.  Experiments  were  then  made 
in  evaxK>rating  samples  of  milk  at  once  and  after  standing  24, 48,  and  120 
hours,  which  showed  that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  total  solids,  amounting  to  0.94  after  24  hours  and  to  2.31  per 
cent  after  120  hours.  The  author  has  found  that  lactic  acid  is  volatile. 
When  0.1445  gm.  of  pure  lactic  acid  was  added  to  5  gm.  of  fresh  milk 
the  solids  obtained  amounted  to  0.6610  gm.,  as  against  0.5784  gm.  in 
the  original  milk,  corresx>onding  to  a  loss  of  42.8  per  cent  of  the  lactic 
acid  added.  When  the  samples  were  neutralized  the  loss  in  total 
solids  in  keeping  was  considerable  less  than  when  not  neutralized. 
There  was  found  to  be  ^'  absolutely  no  connection  between  the  loss  and 
the  percentage  of  acid  formed.''  The  impossibility  of  accurately  com- 
pensating for  the  loss  of  solids  in  samples  of  milk  partly  decomposed, 
as  is  now  practiced  by  the  Government  chemist,  is  insisted  ux>on. 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Bichmond  said  that  in  a  series  of 
experiments  which  he  had  made  some  years  since  he  had  found  that 
lactic  acid,  especially  in  concentrated  solution,  was  distinctly  volatile 
when  distilled  with  water.  From  Mr.  Be  van's  figures  it  appeared, 
roughly  speaking,  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  acid  formed  the  less 
the  loss  of  total  solids,  a  fact  which  his  own  experience  confirmed*    Id 
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one  sample  which  had  been  kept  for  6  or  7  weeks  there  was  a  loss  of  5 
to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  solids,  although  only  a  small  amount  of  add 
had  been  formed. 

Dr.  Frankland's  researches,  he  said,  indicated  very  strongly  that  in 
keeping  milk  in  a  bottle  there  was  likely  to  be  considerable  difTerenoe 
in  the  products  of  decomposition,  according  as  the  bottle  was  tightly 
corked  or  the'reverse.  The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  milk  were 
so  varied  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  any  time  allowance.  The  deter- 
miuation  of  calculations  back  of  the  alcohol  and  other  bodies  formed 
seemed  to  be  of  doubtful  accuracy.  He  had  found  in  the  case  of  konmisB 
that  it  was  possible  to  find  an  approximately  constant  factor  for  this, 
thongh  hardly  accurate  enough  for  analytical  purposes. 

Mr.  Allen  reported  some  trials  in  which  samples  of  milk  were  placed 
in  tubes  hermetically  sealed,  one  tube  being  opened  each  week.  Other 
samples  were  diluted  with  hydrant  water  and  canal  water  and  kept  in 
a  similar  way.  The  solids  in  the  case  of  undiluted  milk  fell  in  52  days 
from  12.58  to  11.21  per  cent,  a  loss  of  1.37  per  cent.  "The  diluted  milks 
lost  in  the  same  time  1.44  and  1.46  per  cent,  respectively.  Mr.  Oassal 
hatl  noticed  considerable  diminution  in  the  total  solids  on  keeping  milk. 
There  was  no  regularity  about  it,  and  he  beheved  it  was  unscientific 
and  absurd  to  suppose  there  should  be.  The  extent  of  the  loss  would 
depend  ux>on  the  temperature  at  which  the  samples  were  kept  and  on 
the  nature  of  the  organisms  which  had  obtained  access  to  the  milk. 

Mr.  Tarrow  had  noticed  a  great  loss  in  milk  solids  when  the  samples 
were  not  evaporated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  there  was  a  delay 
in  evaporation  the  loss  amounted  sometimes  to  as  much  as  2  per  cent. 

The  use  of  formic  aldehyde  for  preserving  milk  for  analytical  pur-  I 

poses  was  mentioned,  and  several  analysts  stated  tbat  they  had 
employed  it  successfully  for  some  time  past.    In  one  case  it  was  stated  ' 

that  0.05  i)er  cent  would  keep  milk  for  a  month  and  large  quantities  | 

almost  indefinitely.    Another  analyst  has  found  that  the  addition  of  5  | 

or  6  drops  was  sufficient  to  preserve  a  sample  for  a  week.    In  Mr.  ! 

Stokes's  laboratory  one  sample  to  which  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  formio 
aldehyde  had  been  added  was  apparently  fresh  after  keeping  9  months, 
although  there  had  been  a  loss  of  0.4  per  cent  in  the  total  solids  and  \ 

0.2  per  cent  in  the  fat.  Some  experiments  were  announced  as  in  prog- 
ress which  were  intended  to  show  the  rate  of  decomposition  in  milk 
when  this  preservative  was  added. 

Test  of  mechanical  methods  for  determining  milk  fat  by  the 
German  Dairy  Association  {Milch  Ztg.,  23  {1894),  No.  46y  p.  737).— 
It  will  be  remembered  in  the  first  test  the  judges  found  none  of  the 
methods  submitted  satisfactory.  In  the  second  test  for  the  prize  of 
3,000  marks  ($750)  the  judges  reported  that  none  of  the  methods 
entered  fulfilled  the  requirements  under  which  the  prize  was  offered; 
that  is,  gave  results  without  the  use  of  a  chemical  balance,  which  were 
as  accurate  as  the  results  of  volumetric  determinations.    Although 
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these  reqairemeuts  were  not  fdlftlled  the  judges  regarded  the  methods 
of  A.  H.  L.  Horn,  Gerber,  KragmaDn,  and  Lindstrom  as  about  equally 
accurate  and  of  value  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  They  recommend 
that  each  be  awarded  500  marks.  The  detailed  results  of  the  tests  of 
the  methods  are  promised  later. 

Pastenrizatioii  of  cream,  H.  Appbl  {Mal]ceritid.y  7  {189d)j  p.  428). — 
At  the  Banders  (Denmark)  Agricultural  Fair  in  June,  1894, 250  entries 
of  butter  were  made,  120  of  which  were  made  from  pasteurized  cream^ 
and  1^  from  unpasteurized  cream.  Of  the  butter  made  from  pasteor- 
,ized  cream  32.5  per  cent  was  awarded  premiums,  as  compared  with  5.4 
.I>er  cent  of  butter  made  from  non-pasteurized  cream. — ^F.  w.  woll. 

Dairy  calendar  for  1895,  F.  W.  Woll  (New  Torh:  John  Wiley  f  Sofu,  1895,  pp. 
A97).— This  little  book  Ib  on  the  plan  of  the  German  agricnltnral  oalendara,  bnt  is 
-even  more  comprehensive  and  practical.  One-half  confiista  of  a  diary,  and  the 
remainder  of  condensed  information  on  breeds,  milk,  cream,  bntter,  cheese,  feeding, 
general  tables,  statistics,  and  a  directory  of  dairy  associations,  commissioners, 
schools,  institutes,  etc.  As  a  reference  book  for  dairymen,  bntter  and  cheese  mak* 
ers  it  deserves  commendation.  It  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
rapidly  growing  literature  of  practical  dairying. 

Effect  of  certain  plants  on  the  quality  and  the  odor  of  milk,  J.  Aczat  (/iuL 
Lait,  19  (1894^),  No.S9,  p,  311). 

Milking  two  or  three  times  a  day,  A.  Schmekel  (IZZ.  landw,  Ztg.;  ahs.  in  Orgaan 
Ver.  Oudleerlingen  Rijks  Landbouwschool,,  7  (1894),  No,  77,  p.  90), 

Increased  yield  of  butter  fat  in  creaming  by  continued  cooling  with  i^ratei; 
H.  PaCHNBR  (Ztschr.  landto.  Ver.  Bat/em,  1894,  June,  pp.  480-484). 

The  souring  of  cream,  Bolsom  (Ind.  LaiU,  19  (1894),  No.  40,  pp.  St8,  S19), 

Dairying  in  Siberia,  J.  Betz  (Molk.  Ztg.,  8  (1894),  No.  46,  pp.  705, 706). 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions  (Tidskr.  Landtmdn,  15  (1894), pp.  786, 787;  8S1, 5«P).— 
Accounts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  exhibitions  at  Gothenburg  and  the 
twenty-seventh  at  Malmo. 


AORICULTUEAL  EN OHfEERIVG. 

Frequency  of  irrigation,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp. 
86-94). — ^Tbis  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  in  1893  of  experiments 
described  in  tbe  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1892  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p. 
87).  Plats  of  wheat,  timothy,  and  clover  on  gravelly  upper  bench 
soil  were  irrigated  at  intervals  of  3,  6,  9, 12,  15,  and  18  days,  the  total 
amount  of  water  applied  to  each  plat  during  the  season  being  the 
same.  In  experiments  on  wheat  during  4  years  the  best  average 
results  were  obtained  by  irrigating  every  9  days.  Timothy  did  not 
appear  to  require  so  frequent  irrigation.  For  clover  irrigation  every 
16  days  gave  the  best  results. 

Observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  of  the  different  plats 
before  irrigating,  2  hours  after,  and  1  day  after  indicated  that  the  less 
frequent  the  application  of  water  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  (the  difference  amounting  in  some  cases  to  about  10°  F.). 

Subirrigation  vs.  surface  irrigation,  E.  S.  Eighman  ( Utah.  Sta. 
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Rpt.  1893,  pp.  177-179). — ^lu  continuatioii  of  experimAnts  briefly  reported 
in  Balletin  26  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  5,  p.  690),  1  row-  of  16  grapevines 
was  sabjected  to  surfaoe  irrigation  and  another,  containing  17  vines, 
to  sabirrigation.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  wooden  tube,  4  in.  square 
inside,  was  laid  in  a  trench  1  ft.  below  the  surface  and  1  ft.  from  the 
vines.  Water  was  supplied  to  the  roots  of  each  vine  by  2  three-fourths 
inch  holes  bored  in  the  tube  opposite  the  vines  and  protected  from  dirt 
on  the  top  and  sides  by  boxing  in.  In  irrigating  the  pipes  were  kept 
^lled  with  water  until  the  ground  began  to  show  the  effects  on  the  sur- 
face.   This  usually  took  from  1  to  2  hours. 

"So  far  as  the  production  of  frnit  is  concerned  the  resnlts  are  favorable  to  sub- 
irrigation.  The  yield  for  1892  was  36|  lbs.  for  the  16  vines  under  snrface  irrigation 
and  3.H  l^s*  foi"  the  17  vines  under  subirrigation,  there  being  no  effect  noticeable* 
The  yield  for  1893  was  53}  or  3.36  lbs.  per  vine  for  the  surfaoe  irrigation,  .and  76|  or 
4.52  lbs.  per  vine  for  the  subirrigated  portion." 

Determinations  of  the  water  content  of  the  soil  before  irrigation  and 
30  and  54  hours  after  irrigation  directly  over  the  tubing,  and  1,  "2,  3, 
and  4  ft.  from  the  tubing  showed  that  at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  from  the 
tubing  the  water  content  was  but  slightly  increased  and  at  distances 
of  3  and  4  ft.  it  was  not  affected. 

An  attempt  to  substitute  V-shaped  troughs  made  of  6-inch  boards, 
placed  bottom  side  up  in  the  trench,  was  not  successful  on  account  of 
the  filling  of  the  drain  at  the  lower  end  with  dirt. 

Fall  VB.  spring  irrigation,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  8ta.  Bept,  1893^ 
pp.  98,  99). — Experiments  in  this  line  described  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  station  for  1892  (B.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  87)  were  continued  in  1893.  The 
average  for  3  years' experiments  on  upper  bench  soil  shows  an  increase 
of  over  22  x>er  cent  for  fall  application  in  addition  to  spring  application 
of  water. 

Night  vs.  day  irrigation,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt  1892,  pp. 
99-103). — ^This  is  an  account  of  experiments  in  continuation  of  those 
reported  in  Bulletin  21  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  824).  The  results 
with  wheat  show  that  "  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  grain 
return,  but  that  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent  was  made  in  straw 
in  favor  of  night  irrigation."  This  is  probably  due,  as  already  sug- 
gested, "to  the  check  given  the  vegetative  processes  by  irrigation,  by 
reducing  temperature,  resulting,  as  often  occurs,  in  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  grain  to  straw."  The  results  obtained  with  grass  were 
exactly  the  reverse  of  those  obtained  with  wheat.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  difference  observations  were  made  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  under  the 
different  systems  of  irrigation,  but  the  data  thus  obtained  were  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  conclusions. 

Irrigation,  L.  Foster  and  C,  A.  Duncan  (South  Dakota  Sta,  Bpt.  lS92,pp,  S5,figi. 
S).—K  reprint  of  Bulletin  28  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  890). 

Sewage  irrigation,  H.  S.  Oume  {Amer,  Fert.,  1  (1894)^  No,  ,5,  pp.  J7S-2S0).—^i5W' 
age  irrigation  in  foreign  countries  is  referred  to  and  the  practice  is  recommended  for 
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American  cities.  Los  Angeles,  CAUfornia,  is  sacoeeaful]y  utilizing  its  sewage  in  this 
way. 

Izxigation  by  elactrlotty  (Irrigation  Age,  7  {1894) ,  No,  6,  p,  2iS8),—k  plan  for 
applying  electricity  in  pumping  water  is  outlined. 

Irrigation  principlea^  W.  H.  Hall  {Irrigation  Age,  7  {1894),  No.  5,  pp,  g21-SU),^ 
Discusses  water  riglits. 

Road  improvement,  R.  Stone  ( TJ,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry  Ciroular  14, 
pp,  15), — This  includes  text  of  3  addresses  deliyered  on  this  subject. 

The  use  of  electricity  on  a  large  Italian  fivm,  L.  Petri  (Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  68 
(1894),  No,  50,  pp,  865-^67). 

STATISTICS. 

Report  of  the  atatistiolan  (  U,  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Division  of  8tatiitib$  Rpt.  120,  ft.  ssr., 
1894,  Oct,,  pp.  6^7-5tf^).— The  following  subjects  are  treated:  Crop  report  for  Octo- 
ber; notes  from  reports  of  State  agents;  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  barley  for  the  different  States  in  1894;  rice  production  in  the  United  States; 
notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  and  transportation  rates. 

Report  of  the  statistician  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Division  of  Statistics  Rpt,  121.,  n.  ser., 
1894,  Nov.,  pp.  663-70S),— The  following  subjects  are  treated:  Crop  report  for  Novem- 
ber; notes  from  reports  of  State  agents;  tabulated  data  showing  the  yieid  per  acre 
of  cotu,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  buckwheat,  cotton,  and  sorghum  for 
the  different  States  in  1894 ;  notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  and  transportation  rates. 

Report  of  the  resalta  for  1893  of  the  North  laouiaiana  Station  (Louisiana  Stas. 
BhI.  29,  2d  ser.fpp,  1009-1048). — A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year;  remarks 
on  the  live  stock  at  the  station ;  record  of  eggs  laid  by  different  breeds  of  fowls ; 
descriptions  of  some  experiments  with  field  crops,  and  meteorological  observations 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

'  Mlscellcuieoiia  agricultural  topics  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  103,  pp.  2S9-260). — 
This  consists  of  matter  of  a  popular  nature  reprinted  from  the  press  bulletins  of 
January  to  June,  1894. 

Annual  Report  of  North  Dakota  Station  for  1893  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt,  1893, 
p,  21). — A  brief  general  report  by  the  director  and  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

Annual  Report  of  Oregon  Station  for  1891  (Ore^cm  Sta,  Rpt.  1891,  pp.  4, 21-27). — 
A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  rules  prescribed  for  the  station  staff,  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  station  council,  list  of  bulletins  published  by  the  station, 
and  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891. 

Annual  Report  of  Oregon  Station  for  1892  (Oregon  Sta,  Rpt,  1892,  pp,  25-44). — 
.  A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the  station,  and  the  treaa- 
urer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 

Annual  Report  of  South  Dakota  Station  for  1892  (South  Dakota  Sta,  Rpt,  1892, 
pp,  217,  figs,  7). — This  inclinles  brief  reports  by  the  director,  agriculturist,  chemist, 
horticulturist,  botanist,  entomologist,  and  department  of  dairy  science;  the  treas- 
urer's report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  and  reprints  of  bulletins  26-31 
published  by  the  station  during  the  year. 

Annual  Report  of  Texas  Station  for  1893  (Texas  Sta,  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  367-435). — 
Reports  by  the  director,  chemist,  veterinarian,  hortioultnrist,  and  meteorologist, 
with  answers  to  correspondents;  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1893;  the  text  of  the  Hatch  act  and  rulings;  list  of  publications  of  the  station 
since  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  Hatch  act,  and  a  general  indeic  to  the  Annual 
Report  and  bulU'tins  of  the  year. 

Reports  of  director  and  of  treasurer  of  Utah  Station,  1893  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1893, 
pp,  3-10), — A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  list  and  summaries  of  bulletins 
issued,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 
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Axmual'Report  of  Virginia  Station  f6r  1893  (Virgiuia  Sta.  Spi.  189S,  pp.  14),— 
Brief  reports  on  the  work  of  the  year  by  the  director  and  heads  of  the  departments, 
and  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1893. 

Annnal  Report  of  Waahington  Station  for  1893  {Wathington  Sta,  Bpt  189S, 
pp.  IS), — ^Brief  reports  on  the  work  of  the  year  by  the  director  and  heads  of  the 
departments,  and  the  treasurer's  r^>ort  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893. 

Agilonltural  aohools  of  Belgium,  L.  Dk  Brutn  (Situation  de  Venieignewumt  v4t4ri' 
naire  et  agricole,  pp,  9-£46), — ^This  is  an  elaborate  report  fh>m  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Progresa  in  agxicnltnral  education  in  Germany  during  the  laat  twenty-five 
years,  A.  Thasb  {Deut.  landw.  Pre$$e,  SI  (1894),  No,  98,  pp,  8,  9). 
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Georgia  Station.— The  station  has  Just  completed  a  eomprehensiTe  vystem  of 
sarfaoe  drainage  and  sewerage  whereby  a  large  portion  of  the  suiplns  snrfisoe  water 
that  is  precipitated  on  the  farm,  together  with  all  sewage  matters,  are  carried  beyond 
the  farm  limits. 

Illinois  Uniybbsitt  and  Station.— E.  Dayenport,  M.  8.,  a  graduate  of  the  Mioli- 
igan  Agricultural  College  and  for  a  time  professor  of  agriculture  in  that  institution, 
has  been  elected  dean  and  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Uniyersity  and  agriculturist  of  the  station  and  member  of  its  board  of  direction. 

MissouBi  College  and  Station.— Dr.  £.  D,  Porter,  dean  of  the  college  and 
director  of  the  station,  died  January  6. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station.— H.  E.  Alyord  has  been  appointed  pro* 
fessor  of  agriculture  and  agriculturist  to  the  station.  B.  S.  Alden,  B.  S.,  has  beea 
appointed  farm  superintendent. 

Kentucky  Station. — On  page  314  of  this  yolume  the  pai>er  on  "The  codling 
moth  and  apple  rot/'  wrongly  ascribed  to  C.  W.  Mathews,  should  be  credited  to 
H.  Garman. 

North  Dakota  College.— The  college  has  established  winter  courses  of  12  weeks 
in  dairying,  agriculture,  and  domestic  economy. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station.— H.  £.  Alyord  has  resigned,  and  £.  D.  Murdangh 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  college. 

Pennstlyania  College.— Arrangements  haye  been  made  to  include  in  the  cream- 
ery course  the  present  winter  instruction  in  pasteurizing  milk  and  cream,  and  the 
seryices  of  C.  L.  Beach,  of  Wisconsin,  haye  been  secured  as  instructor  in  this  branch. 

Texas  Station.— Beginning  with  the  new  yeaf  this  station  has  established  m 
new  substation  near  Beeyille,  Bee  County,  in  extreme  southern  Texas,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  State  appropriation.  Citizens  haye  donated  151  acres  for  this  purpose^ 
and  building  will  begin  at  once.  The  line  of  experiments  will  include  soil  testa, 
yarietal  work  with  fruits,  field  crops,  and  yegetables,  and  much  work  Imdertaken 
will  be  of  subtropical  nature.  Irrigation  by  windmill  from  underground  flow  at  * 
depth  of  40  ft  will  be  tried. 

Diseases  of  Plants. — ^The  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Belgium  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  research  and  of  reference,  in  order  to  supply  cultiyators  with  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  yarions  maladies  which  infest  plants.  Botanical  specimens 
may  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Marchal  and  Nypeis,  of  Brussels;  Grayis  and  MichieLs,  of 
Liege,  and  Laurent,  of  Gembloux,  and  insects  may  be  sent  to  M.  Lameere,  Brussels, 
or  M.  Paskin,  Gembloux. 

Personal  Mention. — Dr.  S.  Nawaschin  has  been  chosen  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Kiew,  Russia. 

Sappin-Trouffy  has  been  awarded  the  Desmazi^res  prize  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  France  for  his  work  on  the  structure  and  deyelopment  of  the  Uredinea, 

P.  Duchartre,  the  last  of  the  founders  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  France,  died  at 
Paris  Noyember  5,  1894,  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

Dr.  Baerstenbinder,  general  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Central  Association  of 
the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  died  Noyember  20. 
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The  desirability  of  more  systematic  and  thorough  feeding  experiments 
has  at  different  times  been  urged  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record. 
Many  useful  experiments  in  tliis  line  have  already  been  made  at  our 
stations.  We  have  not,  however^  fully  realized  as  yet  that  in  order  to 
attain  the  highest  success  cooperative  experiments  involving  many 
animals  and  requiring  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  experts  should 
be  conducted.  Such  experiments  are  costly,  but  their  importance  easily 
justifies  large  expense  on  their  account.  Denmark's  success  in  dairying 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  agricultural  world.  In  the  following 
pages  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  has  at 
our  request  shown  in  part  why  Denmark  has  attained  such  phenomenal 
results  witli  her  milch  cows. 

With  ah  area  of  only  14,500  square  miles  and  a  population  of  some- 
thing over  2,000,000  people,  Denmark  at  the  present  receives  every 
year  more  than  $25,000,000  from  abroad  for  her  butter  product,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  last  10  years  her  exports  of  butter  have  more  than 
trebled.  To  trace  the  causes  of  such  magnificent  results  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  tasks  that  the  student  of  dairying  can 
desire.  A  very  important  factor  in  this  progress  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  the  Danish  State  Experiment  Station,  one  branch 
of  whose  work  we  shall  briefly  consider  in  this  article. 

Systematic  cooperative  experiments  along  this  line  of  dairying  have 
been  conducted  in  Denmark  for  more  than  20  years  past,  the  first 
experiments  having  been  made  in  1872.  The  late  well  known  investi- 
gator of  dairy  problems,  Prof.  N.  J.  Fjord,  was  the  originator  and  the 
soul  of  the  movement  until  his  death  in  1891,  since  which  time  tlie 
experiments  have  been  continued  according  to  the  same  plan  and  in 
all  essential  points  in  the  same  manner  as  before  under  the  direction 
of  his  successor,  F.  Friis,  a  prominent  dairyman  and  estate  owner,  and 
for  many  years  a  cooperator  in  Fjord's  experiments.  The  feeding 
exx)eriments  gradually  developed  into  mammoth  undertakings,  and 
stand  to-day  with  hardly  a  parallel  in  any  country,  both  as  regards  the 
extensive  scale  on  which  they  are  carried  on  and  the  care  in  even 
minutest  details  expended  in  their  conduct.  ^  , 
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The  earlier  cooperative  experiments  conducted  by  Professor  Fjord 
include  investigations  of  such  dairy  problems  as  the  use  of  low-pressure 
boilers  for  creamery  work,  storage  of  ice  and  snow,  conditions  affecting 
the  shrinkage  of  ice  in  icehouses,  creaming  of  milk,  comparative  value 
of  centrifugal  and  gravity  creaming,  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of 
skim-milk  cheese,  the  cooling  of  butter,  the  construction  of  Fjord's 
"control  centrifuge,"  etc.  These  investigations  were  conducted  in 
creameries  and  private  dairies  in  different  sections  of  Denmark,  as  a 
rule  in  3  or  4  different  factories  at  a  time,  but  occasionally,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  experiments  on  the  relative  value  of  centrifugal  and  gravity 
creaming,  in  as  many  as  16  different  places. 

The  larger  number  of  these  experiments  were  conducted  previous  to 
1883,  and  are  described  in  the  first  24  reports  on  dairy  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Fjord.  The  Danish  Stat**  experiment  station  was 
organized  as  a  separate  institution  in  1883  by  the  establishment  of  the 
central  station  or  the  laboratory  for  agricultural  economic  experiments 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  College.  The  Government 
appropriated  122,000  kroner  ($33,000)  for  a  building  in  1882,  and  a  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  structure  was  erected  during  the  following 
year  on  the  grounds  of  the  agricultural  college  in  Copenhagen.  The 
annual  budget  of  the  station  has  been  about  $16,500. 

The  first  feeding  experiments  were  begun  in  the  winter  of  1883-'84 
with  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  centrifugal  skim  milk  for  calves 
and  pigs.  These  were  followed  by  experiments  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  grain,  skim  milk,  and  whey  for  swine,  conducted  in  1884-'87  on 
9  different  estates  with  487  animals  in  all.  While  the  swine-feeding 
experiments  have  been  continued  of  late  years,  the  main  attention  of 
the  station  has  since  1887  been  directed  toward  the  cooperative  feeding 
experiments  with  milch  cows. 

These  experiments  have  since  1890  been  conducted  on  7  or  8  dairy 
farms  in  different  parts  of  Denmark  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  experiment  station  in  Copenhagen.  The  owners  of 
the  estates,  who  are  progressive  and  public-spiritM  dairymen,  gratui- 
tously place  a  portion  of  their  herds  at  the  disposal  of  the  station  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  i)lan  of  the  experiments  and  the  questions 
to  be  taken  up  for  study  are  decided  upon  by  the  director  of  the  sta- 
tion after  a  thorough  discussion  and  consultation  with  the  owners  of 
the  estates  or  their  representatives  and  others  interested.  The  prob- 
lems investigated  have  always  been  of  direct  practical  importance  to 
Danish  dairymen,  while  the  experiments  have  been  planned  and  con- 
ducted in  a  strictly  scientific  manner  and  errors  guarded  against  in 
every  possible  way,  so  that  the  results  obtained  could  be  depended 
upon  as  absolutely  correct.  Since  1891  the  study  of  each  problem  inves- 
tigated has  been  continued  2  years  without  a  change  of  plan,  no  results 
being  published  before  the  second  year's  experiment  is  over.  This 
precaution  has,  however,  been  proven  rather  unnecessary  by  the  results 
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now  at  Iiand,  but  it  unquestionably  adds  to  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

Each  experiment  is  divided  into  a  preliminary  period,  the  experiment 
proper,  and  a  post-experimental  period. 

The  preliminary  period  generally  lasts  from  3  to  5  weeks.  The  ani- 
mals are  in  each  case  selected  from  herds  of  100  to  200  milch  cows, 
and  are  healthy,  fresh  cows  of  any  age  above  2  years.  A  somewhat 
larger  number  of  cows  than  is  strictly  needed  for  the  experiment  is 
set  apart  at  each  estate.  These  are  weighed  and  their  age,  time  of 
calving,  and  milk  yield  noted.  From  this  number  the  cows  desired 
for  the  experiment  are  selected,  either  30  or  40  being  generally  chosen 
at  each  estate.  These  cows  are  then  put  on  a  uniform  ration,  and  the 
morning's  and  evening's  milk  of  each  cow  weighed  and  tested  by  the 
control  centrifuge  and  by  Soxhlet's  aerometric  method.  After  some 
days  the  cows  are  separated  into  lots  of  10  each,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  average  age,  live  weight,  number  of  days  in  milk,  yield  of 
milk  and  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  cows  in  each  lot  at  each 
estate  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  when  fed 
on  the  same  food  they  will  continue  to  give  approximately  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  of  similar  quality  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  period 
of  lactation.  The  daily  weighings  and  examinations  of  the  milk  are 
now  continued  for  some  time  as  before,  and  in  addition  the  mixed 
milk  from  each  lot  is  analyzed.  If  the  lots  thus  formed  do  not  prove 
to  fill  the  demands  made,  a  second  grouping  of  the  cows  is  made,  and 
the  feeding  and  examinations  continued  until  it  is  found  that  the  lots 
•  formed  meet  the  requirements.  During  an  intermediate  period  of  10 
days  the  animals  in  the  different  lots  are  then  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  food  they  are  to  receive  in  the  experiment  proper. 

During  the  experiment  proper,  one  lot  of  cows  is  fed  as  in  the  pre- 
liminary and  the  post-experimental  periods,  while  the  rations  of  the 
other  lots  are  changed  so  as  to  make  the  former  lot  intermediate 
between  them.  To  illustrate:  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years'  experi- 
ments barley  and  oats  were  compared  with  mixtures  of  oil  cakes.  If  4 
lbs.  each  of  grain  and  oil  cakes  were  fed  on  a  certain  estate  to  lot  B 
(intermediate  lot),  lot  A  received  6  lbs.  of  grain  and  2  lbs.  of  oil  cakes, 
and  lot  C  2  lbs.  of  grain  and  6  lbs.  of  oil  cakes.  The  other  part  of  the 
rations  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  except  the  quantity  of  straw,  this  being 
always  fed  ad  libitum. 

The  different  dairymen  cooperating  are  left  some  latitude  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  feeding  stuffs  to  be  fed  their  cows,  but  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  each  and  the  character  of  the  feeding  stuffs  or  rations  to  be 
compared  is  the  same  in  case  of  all  herds. 

The  experiment  proper  includes  from  4  to  10  10  day  periods  at  the 
different  estates  and  during  different  years,  the  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment depending  on  a  variety  of  causes,  the  decrease  in  milk  yields  of 
the  cows,  the  supply  of  feeding  stuffs  on  hand,  etc.    The  experiment 
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proi>er  is  followed  by  an  intermediate  feeding  of  10  days  and  a  post- 
experimental  period  lasting  from  40  to  SO  days,  introduced  to  study  tbe 
residuary  effects  of  tbe  rations  fed  in  the  preceding  period  on  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  its  components.  During  this  time  the  cows  in  all 
3  (or  4)  lots  again  receive  the  same  food  that  was  fed  to  all  the  cow^s 
during  the  preliminary  period,  and  to  one  of  the  lots  throughout  the 
experiment.  The  milk  is  weighed  and  analyzed  a^  during  the  other 
periods. 

The  animals  included  in  the  experiments  at  each  estate  are  in  charge 
of  a  feed  master  or  superintendent  paid  by  the  experiment  station, 
whose  only  business  on  the  estate  is  to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  cows, 
and  to  conduct  the  experiment  according  to  directions.  He  weighs  the 
morning  and  evening  milk  of  each  cow  and  also,  as  a  check,  the  mixed 
milk  from  each  lot.  He  furthermore  samples  the  milk,  makes  examina- 
tions by  Fjord's  centrifuge,  weighs  out  the  rations  for  each  lot  and  dis- 
tributes among  the  cows  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  animal. 
He  is  superintended  by  an  assistant  of  the  experiment  station,  who 
visits  the  estate  at  intervals  and  is  present  regularly  on  several  days 
during  each  10-day  period  of  the  experiment  proper  to  make  fat  deter- 
minations according  to  Soxhlet's  method,  when  such  are  made,  and  to 
perform  other  work  that  can  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  feed  master, 
such  as  sampling  of  the  mixed  milk  of  the  different  lots  and  of  feeding 
stuffs  eaten,  analyses  of  which  are  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  station.  The  assistant  also  sees  to  it  that  the  experiment  is  being 
conducted  according  to  the 'plan  laid  down. 

Each  assistant  has  the  supervision  of  the  experiments  at  two  estates. 
The  series  of  experiments  conducted  every  year  have  theretbre  as  a  rule 
required  for  their  management  8  feed  masters,  4  assistants,  and  4 
chemists,  besides  the  chief  chemist  of  the  station.  The  data  obtained 
are  recorded  and  tabulated  by  the  station  bookkeeper  and  clerk,  and 
the  director  of  the  station  brings  the  results  and  the  statement  of  the 
experiments  before  the  public,  making  in  all  19  men  whose  time  is 
largely,  and  as  far  as  16  men  go  entirely,  taken  up  with  the  experiments 
when  these  are  in  progress. 

The  following  synopses  of  the  earlier  cooperative  feeding  experiments 
will  show  the  main  results  obtained. 

The  first  year's  experiments  made  (1887-'88)  were  a  study  of  the  value 
of  adding  roots  to  rations  containing  a  good  supply  of  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs.  The  experiments  were  conducted  on  5  estates,  with  146 
cows  in  all.  While  the  average  quality  of  the  milk  produced  remained 
the  same  for  all  lots,  the  milk  yield  was  increased  on  the  root  feeding, 
viz,  nearly  3  lbs.  per  head  per  day  on  ruta-bagas  and  1^  lbs.  on  turnips, 
feeding  40  Ib^.  of  the  former  and  2G.4  lbs.  of  the  latter.  The  average 
live  weights  of  all  lots  increased  during  the  experiment,  the  lots 
receiving  roots  gaining  more  than  the  lot  receiving  no  roots. 
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Tbe  second  year's  experiments  (1889)  were  a  comparison  of  concen- 
trated feeding  stuflFs  and  roots.  The  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  in  the 
rations  were  partially  replaced  by  roots  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  10  (ruta- 
bagas) and  1 :  12J  (turnips).  Forty- four  pounds  of  rutabagas  or  62.8 
lbs.  of  turnips  were  also  fed  to  other  lots  in  addition  to  the  regular  grain 
ration.  Five  estates  cooperated,  with  186  cows  in  all.  The  results 
showed  that  10  lbs.  of  ruta-bagas  or  12  lbs.  of  turnips  were  of  approxi- 
mately equal  value  in  the  rations  fed,  both  as  regards  the  yield  of  milk 
produced,  increase  in  live  weight,  or  straw  eaten.  The  quality  of  the 
milk  produced  by  the  lot  fed  concentrated  foods  with  no  roots  was 
on  the  average  somewhat  better  than  that  produced  when  roots  were 
fed,  except  in  case  of  the  lot  fed  roots  in  addition  to  the  concentrated 
foods,  the  milk  of  which  contained  slightly  more  fat  than  that  from 
the  other  lots.  There  was  an  increase  in  milk  yield  of  2,1  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  when  roots  were  fed  as  an  additional  food. 

The  third  year's  experiments  (1890)  were  a  continuation  of  the  exper- 
iments of  the  preceding  years,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  quantity 
of  roots  fed,  which  was  somewhat  larger.  Eight  estates  took  part  in  the 
experiments,  with  304  animals  in  all.  The  results  of  the  second  year's 
experiments  were  confirmed  in  all  essential  points. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years'  experiments  (1891  and  1892)  grains  and 
oil  cakes  were  compared.  Eight  estates  took  part,  and  the  number  of 
cows  included  was  480.  An  abstract  of  these  experiments  has  been 
given  (E.  8.  K,  4,  pp.  601-606). 

The  sixth  and  seventh  years'  experiments  (1893  and  1894)  were  a 
comparison  of  grains  and  wheat  bran.  Seven  estates  took  part,  487 
cows  being  included.  An  account  of  these  experiments  is  given  on 
page  657  of  the  present  number  of  the  Record. 

Both  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  animals  included  in  these 
experiments  and  the  systematic  and  painstaking  manner  in  which  they 
have  always  been  conducted,  the  results  obtained  come  with  a  great 
deal  of  force  and  carry  conviction  with  them.  When  published  they 
have  by  general  consent  settled  questions  previously  debated.  The 
influence  of  the  experiments  in  European  countries  has  also  been 
great,  and  they  have  for  all  time  put  an  end  to  feeding  experiments 
conducted  with  one  or  two  cows,  or  lasting  only  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
less.  They  bear  a  relation  to  Danish  dairying  and  to  the  dairy  world 
similar  to  that  which  the  Rothamsted  experiments  bear  to  general 
agricultural  practice.  While  of  much  more  recent  inception  than 
these,  they  have  furnished  us  with  equally  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  problems  investigated.  In  originating  and  perfecting  this 
system  of  cooperative  feeding  experiments  Professor  Fjord  has  erected 
a  monument  for  himself  that  will  always  bear  witness  of  his  genius, 
the  usefulness  of  which  is  increased  with  each  new  investigation  added 
to  the  series. 
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HEAT  EQUIVALENT  OF  THE  NUTRIENTS  OF  FOOD.* 

F.  Stoiimann,  Ph.  D., 
JHreetor  €/ the  AgrieuUurcU-Ohemieal  Institute  of  the  University  qf  LeiptUm 

INTRODUCTION. 

For  the  maintenance  of  life  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  the  life 
of  plants  as  well  as  of  animals,  a  regular  snpply  of  new  material  which 
we  call  food  is  necessary. 

This  serves  in  part  for  the  building  up  of  new  tissue,  in  part  for 
replacing  the  tissue  lost  through  metabolism,  but  most  of  all  in  fur- 
nishing the  force  or  energy  which  makes  life  possible,  whether  it  mani- 
fests itself  as  vital  force,  heat,  or  in  electrical  phenomena.  The  con- 
sumption of  food  is  therefore  chiefly  valuable  in  giving  the  body  the 
energy  necessary  for  maintaining  life. 

In  this  last  respect  there  is  apparently  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  life  of  plants  and  of  animals.  Although  plants  can  build 
their  tissues  from  inorganic  materials,  namely  carbon  dioxid,  water, 
nitric  a<iid,  and  certain  salts,  and  although  these  are  regarded  as  nutri- 
ents, yet  they  can  give  no  energy  to  the  plant  and,  if  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  life  must  be  furnished  by  the  food,  they  can  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  be  called  nutrients.  To  become  such  the  inorganic  substances 
are  changed  in  the  chlorophyll  apparatus  of  the  plant  into  organic 
compounds  laden  with  energy.  This  change  is  effected  through  the 
agency  of  energy  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  energy  which  is  as  necessary  for  the 
plant  as  for  the  animal.  In  reality  the  plant  docs  not  live  upon  carbon 
dioxid,  water,  and  the  like,  but  upon  organic  substances  elaborated  by 
the  energy  of  light  in  peculiar  organs  which  are  present  in  many 
plants  but  are  lacking  in  others.  The  plants  which  lack  these  organs 
are  not  capable  of  utilizing  the  inorgjinic  compounds.  In  order  to 
build  tissue  and  carry  on  the  functions  of  a  living  organism  they  must 
feed  upon  organic,  energy-furnishing  material.  Carbon  dioxid,  water, 
and  nitric  acid  are  therefore  not  the  food  of  plants  but  only  the 
materials  from  which  certain  plants  can  form  food. 
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Bat  even  those  plants  which  possess  the  power  of  transformiiig 
inorganic  into  organic  matter  can  do  this  only  under  two  conditions. 
A  chlorophyll  apparatus  is  necessary,  and  this  must  be  acted  upon  by 
light  and  heat  waves  of  definite  intensity. 

While  the  seed  is  sprouting  and  the  first  organs  of  the  young  plant 
are  being  formed,  the  organism  subsists  on  food  which  was  stored  up 
in  the  seed,  and  not  upon  carbon  dioxid,  water,  etc.  This  food  fur- 
nishes not  only  the  material  from  which  new  tissue  is  produced,  but  also 
the  energy  which  each  organism  must  have  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  existence.  The  energy  furnished  by  the  organic  material  of  the 
seed  takes  the  form  of  heat  and  furnishes  the  considerable  quantity  of 
vital  force  which  the  young  plant  needs  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  to 
its  existence.  It  is  no  slight  task  for  the  delicate  sprouting  plant  to 
force  away  the  earth  which  covers  it  and  work  its  way  to  the  light. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  although  the  young  plant  be  kept  away 
from  the  light  or  the  amount  of  heat  be  insufficient,  it  will  neverthe- 
less grow,  but  without  being  benefited  by  the  carbon  dioxid,  etc.,  even 
if  they  are  present  in  abundance.  The  growth  and  strength  are  all 
derived  from  the  material  stored  up  in  the  seed,  and  growth  continues 
only  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

The  iuorganic  substances  are  valuable  for  plants  possessing  chlo- 
rophyll apparatus  only  so  long  as  the  conditions  prevail  which  favor 
assimilation.  When  sunlight  is  lacking  no  new  organic  material  is 
formed.  However,  the  plant  lives,  grows,  and  breathes  as  energetically, 
and  perhaps  even  more  energetically,  during  the  night  than  during  the 
day.  It  lives,  grows,  and  breathes  both  by  night  and  by  day  from 
organic,  energy-furnishing  substance.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
that  the  green  plants  and  those  lacking  green  color  agree  essentially  as 
regards  the  condition  of  nutrition. 

The  green  plants  differ  from  the  others  only  in  that  they  possess 
organs  which  have  the  power  of  utilizing  the  energy  which  comes  to 
them  from  the  sun.  They  can  break  up  the  carbon  dioxid  and  change 
it  into  organic  compounds  which  serve  for  food  and  other  requirements 
of  the  plant,  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  the  sunlight  is 
stored  up  in  the  newly  formed  organic  compounds. 

Just  as  all  plants  live  upon  organic  compounds  which  they  them- 
selves produce  or  obtain  ready-miwle  from  some  other  source,  so  all  ani- 
mals also  live  upon  organic  substance. 

Herbivorous  animals  live  upon  the  substances  stored  up  in  the  plants, 
and  carnivorous  animals  upon  the  substances  which  the  herbivorous 
animals,  which  become  their  prey,  have  obtained  from  plants. 

There  is  no  more  a  fundamental  difference  between  plant  and  animal 
life  than  there  is  between  green  plants  and  those  lacking  chlorophyll. 
The  conditions  essential  for  life  in  the  plant  and  animal  world  are  there- 
fore alike.    The  plant  which  lacks  green  coloring  matter  perishes  when 
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tbi5  required  amount  of  euergy  in  the  form  of  organic  matter  Is  not 
fortheomiug.    Under  ttie  same  conditions  an  animal  starves  also. 

If  by  artificial  means  the  chlorophyll  apparatus  is  hindered  from  its 
normal  functions  the  sprouting  plant  lives  only  until  reserve  material 
in  the  seed  is  exhausted.  Plants  with  green  leaves  increase  in  weight 
and  store  up  reserve  material  in  their  tissues  and  organs,  and  build  new 
tissue  and  now  organs  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  they  can  pro- 
duce more  organic  substance  than  is  necessary  for  bare  existence. 
When  an  animal  obtains  more  organic  substance  than  is  necessary  for 
carrying  on  its  life  processes,  be  this  the  production  of  heat  or  muscular 
energy,  the  excess  is  stored  up  in  the  organism  in  the  form  of  fat,  just 
as  in  plants,  under  like  conditions,  starch,  sugar,  and  fat  are  stored  up. 
Although  normal  growth  in  a  plant  or  animal  is  completed  by  the  aid 
of  organic  substances,  the  inorganic  compounds  are  also  necessary. 
Without  certain  salts  it  is  impossible  for  a  plant  to  produce  organic 
substances  or  for  an  auimal  to  maintain  life.  This  fact  is  self  evident 
and  is  only  mentioned  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding. 

Organic  substances  furnish  the  animal  almost  entirely,  and  the  plant 
in  large  measure,  with  the  energy  necessary  to  sustain  life  processes. 

The  determination  of  the  heat  equivalent  of  these  substances  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nutrition, 
since  it  furnishes  a  means  of  measuring  the  potential  energy  in  these 
compounds. 

I  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  this  problem  since  1877. 
At  that  time  only  one  publication  on  the  subject  had  appeared.  This 
was  by  Frankland,^  in  1860.  He  followed  a  method  of  investigation 
devised  by  Lewis  Thompson.  This  consisted  in  mixing  the  organic 
substance  in  the  proper  proportion  with  potassium  chlorate  and  burn- 
ing it  in  a  calorimeter  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gases  of  combustion 
passed  through  water  and  there  gave  up  their  heat.  The  method 
seemed  extremely  simple,  and  the  apparatus  was  so  easily  made  that 
apparently  it  was  only  necessary  to  follow  in  Frankland's  footsteps  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results. 

On  close  examination,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  neither  the 
metbod  nor  the  apparatus  as  Frankland  used  it  sufficed  for -accurate 
results.  It  was  also  evident  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  eliminate 
certain  errors  from  the  method  to  make  it  available  for  exact  research. 

I  described  an  improved  method  in  1879.*  But  even  in  this  form  the 
method  and  apparatus  were  not  sufiicient  for  such  rcvsults  as  I  desired 
to  obtain.  Many  improvements  were  made  and  many  earlier  results 
were  thrown  aside  until  at  last,  in  1884,^  the  method  was  perfected.  In 
elaborating  the  method  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  arose  from  the 


1  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  32,  p.  182. 
■Jour.  prak.  Chem.,  19,  p.  115. 
•Laudw.  Jalirb..  13  a884^.  d.  51: 


■Jour.  prak.  them.,  ly,  p.  lio, 
•Laudw.  Jalirb.,  13  (1884),  p.  513. 
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fact  that  the  combustion  was  not  a  direct  one,  but  was  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  the  secondary  reactions,  some  of  which  intiucnced  the 
results  on  the  positive  and  some  on  the  negative  side.  These  errors 
could  only  be  estimated  by  indirect  methods,  for  at  the  time  these 
investigations  were  made  there  was  not  a  single  substance  available 
whose  heat  of  combustion  had  been  determiuvsd  by  reliable  methods. 
Had  we  then  possessed  a  substance  with  a  known  heat  of  combus- 
tion, so  that  a  definite  amount  of  heat  could  be  produced  at  will,  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  absolute  value  of 
these  secondary  thermal  processes.  In  the  determinations,  however, 
the  constants  representing  these  secondary  thermal  processes  had  to 
be  learned  by  indirect  and  tedious  methods,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
each  error  in  the  constants  aifected  the  final  results. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  discovery  of  Berthelot's  bomb  made  pos- 
sible great  progress  in  thermochemistry,  since  it  is  an  instrumeut  which 
measures  the  heat  of  combustion  of  all  combustible  compounds  with 
astonishing  accuracy. 

We  have  used  this  apparatus  since  1887.^  I  have  described  it  in 
detail  in  a  former  publication.* 

We  have  repeated  with  it  nearly  all  the  experiments  made  by  the 
I>ot{is«ium  chlorate  method.  This  repetition  has  shown  that  in  these 
earlier  results  there  is  a  constant  error,  although  these  results  agree 
very  nearly  with  each  other.  This  error  is  seldom  over  2  per  cent, 
often  less,  and  is  always  on  the  same  side.  If  this  amount  is  added 
to  the  results  obtained  by  us  with  the  potassium  chlorate  method, 
values  are  obtained  which  are  accurate  enough  to  meet  the  present 
requirements. 

This  error,  which  in  many  cases  is  of  very  little  moment,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  effort  it  was  not  possible,  with  the  indirect 
method  then  available,  to  estimate  accurately  the  value  of  the  constants 
which  represent  the  secondary  thermal  processes  in  the  combustion. 

I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  those  who  have  worked  with  me,  since 
we  have  worked  so  earnestly,  to  make  these  explanations  here,  and  it 
is  also  desirable  to  do  this  since  the  method  we  had  followed  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  unjust  criticism.  The  potassium  chlorate  method 
was  abandoned,  not  because  with  the  improvements  I  had  made  it  was 
inaccurate,  but  because  the  Berthelot  and  Mahler  apparatus  was  much 


'  Bertholot's  apparatus  consists  of  a  steel  bomb,  cylindrical  in  form  and  lined  with 
platinum.  The  snbstauco  to  be  burned  is  held  in  a  platinum  crucible  inside  the 
bomb.  Oxygen  is  forced  into  the  apparatus  until  the  pressure  is  20  or  25  atmos- 
pheres. The  bomb  is  immersed  in  water  and  the  substance  is  ignited  by  an  electric 
current.  The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water  shows  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  substance.  The  apparatus  is  described  in  Bulletin  No. 
21  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Methods  and  Results  of  Food  Investi- 
gation. 

s  Joar.  prak.  Chem.,  2d  ser.,  39,  p.  503. 
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easier  to  use,  and  because  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  determining  the 
heat  equivalent  of  many  compounds  which  can  not  be  determined  at 
all  by  the  potassium  chlorate  method,  for  instance,  those  which  are 
easily  volatilized. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Berthelot  apparatus  is  constructed  is  this; 
A.  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  under  investigation  is  burned  iu 
an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  under  high  pressure,  sometimes  twenty-five 
atmospheres,  and  the  heat  liberated  is  collected  in  a  known  quantity 
of  water.  From  the  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  the  heat 
equivalent  of  the  substance  can  be  calculated. 

Details  of  the  process  may  be  found  in  the  article  quoted  above. 
Mahler's  apparatus  gives  as  good  results  as  Berthelot's,  It  differs  from 
Berthelot's  in  that  it  is  simpler  in  construction  and  hence  easier  of 
manipulation.  In  each  apparatus  there  is  complete  combustion  to  the 
final  decomposition  products;  in  the  case  of  albumen,  for  instance, 
to  carbon  dioxid,  water,  nitrogen,  and  sulphuric  acid.  There  are  no 
side  products  with  the  exception  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  this  can  be  easily  determined,  and  the  heat  due  to  its  formation 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculations. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  give  results  hitherto 
unpublished  as  to  collate  what  is  known  of  the  heat  equivalent  of  those 
compounds  which  are  interesting  irom  a  physiological  standpoint*,  so 
that  these  facts  will  be  available  for  practical  use.  The  original  data 
are  scattered  through  a  considerable  number  of  publications.  All  our 
results  here  cited  were  obtained  from  combustions  made  with  the  Ber- 
thelot apparatus,  and  are  the  mean  values  of  several  determinations 
which  agreed  very  closely  with  each  other.  They  are  also  in  most 
cases  compared  with  similar  results  obtained  by  Berthelot. 

I.  PROTEIDS.^ 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  complete  combustion  of  albumi- 
noids is  very  difficult  to  accomplish.  In  the  bomb,  however,  under  a 
high  pressure  of  oxygen,  and  also  by  the  potassium  chlorate  method, 
which  furnishes  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  derived  entirely  from  our 
determinations  made  with  the  Berthelot  apparatus.  A  comparison  of 
these  results  with  those  obtained  by  the  potassium  chlorate  method 
follows  later  on. 

Each  specimen  of  albuminoid  substance  used  was  as  pure  as  it  could 
be  obtained;  that  is,  in  each  case  it  was  extracted  with  ether  to  free  it 
completely  from  fat. 

Besides  the  heat  equivalent,  the  elementary  composition  of  each 
substance  was  determined  and  the  heat  equivalent  recalculated  on  an 
ash-free  basis.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  explanation  of  the 

*  Jour.  prak.  Chem.,  2d  ser.,  44,  p.  836. 
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figures  given  here  anXl  later,  that  the  small  calorie  denotes  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gm.  of  water  of  about  17 o  one  degree  in 
temperature,  and  tliat  the  large  calorie  denotes  the  amount  of  heat 
needed  to  raise  1  kg.  of  water  of  about  17^  one  degree.  Where  not 
otherwise  specified  the  large  calorie  is  meant. 

Heat  of  combimtioH  and  elementary  con^poaition  of  albuminoid  suhstauceB, 


Substance. 


Plnnt  fibrin 

StTiiin  ftlbnnu'U 

S\  ntouin 

l/('iuu;4;lobin 

^I ilk  cnHC'in  I 

Milk  casein  II 

Yolk  of  egg 

Logiiniiu 

Vitcliin 

Egg  ulbumeu 

Fiber     of    meat     (oxtractecl 

with  water) 

Albumen  (crystallized) 

Meat,  free  from  fat 

Do 

J51oo<l  fibrin 

}I:i  ninck's  all)un)en 

Omgl  ut  in 

Peptone 


Heat 
equiva- 
lent per 

gram. 


Stnall 
color  ie». 
.'i.Oll.e 
5,917.8 
5, 907. 8 
5,  885. 1 
5,  HC7.  0 
5,840.6 

5,  mo.  9 

5,  793. 1 
5,745.1 
5,  735. 2 


5, 720. 
5,  e72. 
5,662. 
5. 640. 
5, 637. 
5,553. 
5. 479. 
5, 298. 


Elementary  composition. 


Carbon.  |  ^^J^™'    Nitx-ogen.  Solpbar. 


I      gen 


Per  cent. ;  Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


54. 30 
53.93 
53.04 
54.73 
54.02 
54.14 
53.  .50 
53. 22 
50.27 
52. 95 

52.11 
51.48 


52. 02 
52.  03 
50.69 
50.78 
50.10 


6.92 
7.65 

7.44  I 
6.06 
7.33  I 
6.85 

7.17 
7.  CO 
7.50 


7.10 
6.76 


7.30 
7.16 
6.68 
6.74 
6.45 


15.30 
15.15 
15.76 
16.50 

15.  .Vi 
15.01 

i:..  26 

15.18 
10.04 
15.19 

16.44 
18. 14 

16.  38 
10.  .36 
16.72 
14.51 
17.51 
16.42 


Oxygen. 


Per  cmt. 

1.0-: 

1.18 

1.09 

.46 

.75 

.78 

1.11 

.46 

1.09 

1.61 

1.03 
.96 
J.  09 
1.01  I 
1.13 
1.89  I 
.79  , 
1.24 


Per  eeiU. 
22.28 
22.09 
22. 07 
22.25 
22.38 
22. 62 
22.82 
23.  D7 
24.70 
22.85 

23.32 
22. 60 


23.31 
22.06 
21. 67 
24.18 
25.79 


Cliloriu. 


Per  cent. 


It  is  no  more  possible  to  speak  of  one  value  for  the  heat  equivalent 
of  the  albuminoids  than  it  is  to  speak  of  a  single  uniform  chemical 
composition  for  the  entire  group.  The  heat  equivalent  is,  however, 
unquestionably  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  combustible  elements. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  base  calculations  upon  an  average  albuminoid, 
and  so  also  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  average  heat  equivalent,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  variations  in  the  heat  equivalent  of  the 
difterent  albuminoids  may  be  quite  considerable.  This  average  value 
is  found  to-be  5,730.8  small  calories  per  gram,  and  corresponds  to  the 
average  elementary  composition. 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 52.71 

Hydrogen 7. 09 

Nitrogen 16.02 

Sulphur 1.03 

Oxygen 23.15 

100.00 

Berthelot,  who  also  investigated  albuminoids,  obtained  5,691  small 

calories  as  the  heat  equivalent.    This  number  is  so  near  ours  that  the 

mean  between  the  two,  5,711  small  calories,  can  be  taken  as  the  most 

probable  value.    Comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained  with  those 

J3788— No.  7 ^ 
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obtained  with  the  same  substances  by  the  potassium  clilorate  method 
shows  the  following  rchition : 

Heats  of  combustion  by  old  and  new  methods. 


Material. 


Casein 

EgK  albiimcn 

CiTstailiKed  albumen 

Fibriu t 

Coiiglutin 

Average  of  all  albuiniuoiils  . 


With 
oxygen. 


Smalt 
calories. 
5,858.3 
5,735.3 
5,672.0 
5, 637. 1 
6, 479. 0 


With 
KCIO,. 


SmaU 
ealories. 
5,717 
5,579 
5,598 
5,511 
5.362 


5.711.0 


5,567 


Relation  of 
determina- 
tions by 
two  meth- 
ods. 


97. » 
97. 2S 
9S.70 
97.76 
97.^6 


97.48 


From  the  standpoint  of  thermodynamics  tlie  albuminoids  are  never 
completely  consumed  in  the  animal  body.  Only  in  isolated  cases,  with 
an  absolute  meat  diet,  for  instance,*  is  the  digestion  of  albuminoids  at 
all  complete.  Generally  a  considerable  part  of  the  albuminoids  of  the 
food  x)asses  through  the  body  undigested.  Herbivorous  animals  digest 
only  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  albuminoids,  the  amount  varying  some- 
what with  the  character  of  the  food.  Furthermore,  when  an  albumi- 
noid is  digested  in  the  animal  body  it  never  gives  up  all  its  energy, 
but  breaks  up,  leaving  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  products  unoxidized. 
These  cleavjige  inoduets,  which  are  excreted,  are  laden  with  energy 
which  can  not,  however,  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  animal  organism. 
The  amount  of  energy  of  the  albuminoid  which  is  really  utilized  by  the 
organism,  be  it  little  or  great,  is  determined  by  the  quantity  and  char- 
acter of  these  cleavage  products  which  are  excreted. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  given  case  the  food  consumed  contains  an 
average  albuminoid,  with  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  yielding  5,711 
small  calories,  and  that  the  total  nitrogen  is  excreted  in  the  form  of 
urea.  One  gram  of  albuminoid  yields  0.3428  gm.  of  urea,  1  gm.  of 
urea  yields  2,537  small  calories;  hence  the  above  quantity  yields  8,697 
small  calories — that  is,  15.23  per  cent  of  the  energy  ot*  the  albuminoid 
is  not  utilized. 

In  another  case  let  the  albumen  be  in  the  form  of  conglutin,  which 
contains  17.51  i)er  cent  of  nitrogen  and  furnishes  5,479  small  calories. 
Under  the  same  conditions  as  before  1  gm.  of  conglutin  yields  0.3752 
gm.  of  urea  with  951.9  small  calories.  Therefore,  17.37  per  cent  of  the 
energy  of  the  conglutin  is  lost  to  the  organism. 

In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  cleavage  of  the  albuminoid  does 
not  progress  jis  far  as  urea.  A  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  used  in  forming 
uric  acid  and  other  cleavage  products.  Herbivorous  animals  often 
excrete  a  considerable  part  of  the  nitrogen  as  hippuric  acid.  It  may  be 
easily  shown  by  thermochemical  methods  that  only  the  glycocol  group 
of  the  hippuric  acid  molecule  is  derived  from  albumen.    Now,  1  gm. 
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of  albumen  coutaiuiwg  16  per  ceut  of  iiitrogeu  would  yield  0.857  gm. 
ofglycocol.  The  heat  equivalent  of  glycocol  is  3,128  small  calories. 
The  heat  equivalent  of  the  above  quantity  is,  therefore,  2,681  small 
calories;  or,  in  other  words,  46.95  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  that  part 
of  eacli  gram  of  albumen  which  is  transformed  into  glycocol  is  lost  to 
the  organism. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  animal  body  are  most 
varied.  Sometimes  a'lai^ger,  sometimes  a  smaller,  part  of  the  albumen 
is  excreted  by  the  organism  unchanged  owing  to  incomplete  digestion. 
Furthermore,  a  considerable  part  of  the  energy  is  lost  to  the  organism 
by  the  formation  of  the  most  varied  cleavage  products.  One  is  thus 
forced  to  accept  the  conclusions  which  1  have  already  pointed  out,^ 
namely,  that  when  the  transformation  of  energy  which  takes  place  in 
the  animal  organism  is  to  be  measured  exactly,  the  heat  equivalent  of 
all  the  products  which  enter  and  are  excreted  from  the  organism  must 
be  known,  and,  further,  values  must  not  be  used  in  calculations  which 
are  based  on  insufficient  experimental  data.  Instead  of  this  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  content  with  less  accurate  calculations  and  to  take  the  value 
found  by  assuming  that  urea  is  the  only  cleavage  product,  bearing  in 
mind  that  thus  the  real  value  of  the  albumen  is  overestimated.  That 
only  the  part  of  the  albumen  which  is  digested  is  referred  to  here  goes 
without  saying. 

liubner  *  characterizes  my  standpoint  as  **  a  very  remarkable  con- 
clusion," with  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  agree.  I,  for  my  part,  can 
not  believe  that  it  is  possible  from  a  single  series  of  experiments,  even 
if  it  was  of  five  days'  duration,  to  devise  a  general  value  for  the  quantity 
of  energy  of  albumen  which  is  really  utilized.  When  Eubner  finds 
that  a  dog  on  a  meat  diet  loses  in  the  feces  and  urine  23.2  per  ceut  of 
the  energy  contained  in  the  albumen  consumed,  I  do  not  wish  to  cast 
the  slightest  doubt  on  his  figures,  but  I  must  still  consider  it  incorrect 
to  apply  these  figures  to  other  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  feces  and 
the  quantity  of  the  cleavage  products  which  are  produced  along  with 
the  urea  are  entirely  dillerent  from  those  in  Rubner's  experiments. 

I  insist,  therefore,  that  in  an  exact  investigation  of  the  metabolism 
of  energy  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  products  which  enter  and  are 
excreted  from  the  body  must  be  determined.  If  one  is  not  in  a  position 
to  do  this,  approximately  accurate  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  full 
value  of  the  digestible  albumen  in  the  diet  is  taken.  For  very  many 
cases  this  is  known,  so  for  each  gram  of  albumen  6,711  small  calories 
are  to  be  added  and  for  each  gram  of  the  urea  2,537  small  calories  are 
to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  total.  The  amount  of  urea  can  of  course 
be  easily  and  directly  determined.  There  are  to  be  deducted  for  the 
heat  of  solution  of  urea  21  small  calories  per  gram  and  for  each  gram 
of  hippuric  acid  1,311  small  calories.    The  number,  1,311  small  calories, 

1  Jour.  prak.  Cbem.,  44,  p.  351.  « Ztschr.  Biol.,  30,  p.  89. 
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indicates  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  glycocol  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  splitting  up  of  1  gm.  of  hippuric  acid. 

Qelatinoids, — In  addition  to  the  true  albuminoids  the  heat  equivalents 
of  a  number  of  so-called  gelatinoids  have  been  determined,  with  the 
folio  win  g  results : 

Heat  of  camhusiion  and  elementaiTf  composiiion  of  gelatinoids,  etc. 


Heat 
equivalent 
per  gram. 

Elementary  composition. 

Substance. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Nitrogen. 

Sulpfaar. 

Oxysen. 

Elastin 

SfnaU 
ealoi-ies. 
5,061.3 
5,510.2 
5, 355. 1 
5, 130. 6 
5,039.9 
4.970.6 
4,650.8 

Per  cent. 
55.03 
50.20 
49.02 
49.14 
48.63 
48.63 
45.15 

Per  cent. 
7.20 
6.72 
5.76 
6.67 
6.64 
6.08 
6,40 

Percent 
10.91 
16.54 
18.01 
15. 37 
16. 3i 
•  18. 97 
6.86 

Percent. 

0.18 

■    3.70 

.30 

1.26 

.95 

iVreenC 
20  W 

Wool  fiber 

22  f^ 

Fiber  of  skin 

26  0^ 

Chondriji 

27  56 

OsBeiii - 

27  44 

Fibrolu 

26.32 

Chitlu 

41  SO 

Cleavage  products  of  proteids. — In  the  following  table  are  included 
the  most  important  derivatives  produced  in  the  metabolism  of  proteids 
in  the  organism. 

Und'Cr  the  head  of  heat  equivalent  the  table  shows  the  value  obtained 
by  the  combustion  of  1  gram  molecule  of  the  substance  expressed  in 
large  calories,  and  also  the  amount  of  heat  obtained  by  the  combustion 
of  1  gm.^  of  the  substance  expressed  in  small  calories.  For  instance, 
if  1  gram  molecule  or  75  gm.  of  glycocol  yields  by  combustion  CO,, 
n  2O,  and  N,  a  quantity  of  heat  would  be  liberated  sufficient  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  234.6  kg.  of  water  (of  about  17^)  1  degree,  or  where  1 
gm.  of  glycocol  burns  to  the  same  compounds  sufficient  heat  is  liber- 
ated to  raise  the  temperature  of  3,128  gm.  of  water  1  degree. 

Denvatives  of  the  proteids. 


Substance. 


^ 


Gl  y  cocol 

Alanin 

Sarkosin 

Leucin 

Hippuric  acid 

Aapartic  acid 

Urea 

Aspnragin 

Kreatin  (CTy«tiilHzc'd). 
Kreatin  (water- free)-. 

Uric  acid 

Gtianin 

Caffein 


Compofiition. 


CH,NO, 

C,H,NO, 

CaHyNO, 

C,H„NO, 

C,H,NO, 

C4H,JJ04 

CHjNO 

C4HhN,0, 

CjlUNaOa.HjO. 

CiHgNaO, 

(;,H4N4(), 

C.HaN.O 

CH^NjO, 


Molecular 
'weighla. 


75 

89 

89 

131 

179 

133 

60 

132 

149 

131 

168 

151 

194 


Heat  equivalents 


Larse 

calories 

per  jp-am 

molecules. 


234.6 
387.7 
401.1 
855.8 

1,014.5 
385.2 
152.2 
463.5 
553.3 
500  0 
400.5 
686.0 

1,014.0 


SmaU 

calories 

per 


3,128 

4,507 
6,533 

2,537 
3,511 
3,713 
4,275 
2,741 
3,1585 
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II.  FAT.* 

Fats  of  the  animalbody. — According  to  tbe  investigations  of  Sclmltze 
and  Eeinecke^,  who  investigated  the  fatty  tissues  of  oxen,  sheep,  swine, 
dogs,  cats,  and  man,  fat  ha^  an  almost  uniform^composition,  though  it 
be  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  body  and  though  it  may  have  been 
formed  under  the* most  varied  condition  of  life.    The  composition  is: 

Per  cent. 

Carbon '. 76.50 

Hydrogen 12.00 

Oxygen 11.50 

100.00 

Our  investigations  with  the  calorimeter,  at  iirst  while  using  the  potas- 
sium chlorate  method,  and  later  with  Berthelot's  bomb,  have  shown  the 
heat  equivalent  to  be  so  nearly  the  same  for  fat  of  all  kinds  of  animals  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  noticeable  variation  for  any  particular  sort. 
The  first  twenty  three  substances  investigated  included  different  kinds 
of  fat  from  swine,  oxen,  horses,  men,  dogs,  geese,  and  ducks.  The 
mean  value  for  fat  obtained  by  the  potassium  chlorate  method  is  9,365 
small  calories  per  gram.  Eepeating  the  experiments  with  the  Berthelot 
bomb  gave,  when  a  reduction  to  constant  pressure  was  made,  9,600 
small  calories  per  gram;  and  the  greatest  variation  from  this  value  was 
not  more  than  ±  0,2  per  cent.  The  number,  9,500  calories,  o^n  therefore 
be  considered  the  true  mean  value  for  animal  fat.  The  relation  between 
the  earlier  value  and  the  correct  one  is  as  98.57 :  100. 

If  we  assume  that  animal  fat  is  composed  of  equal  molecules  of  tri- 
stearin,  triolein,  and  tripalmitin,  or  what  is  just  the  same,  that  it  is  a 
mixed  glycerin  ether  of  the  following  composition: 

(  CigHriftOa 

CaHs  <  OisHaaOj 

(  CieHaiOa 

the  empirical  formula  of   such  an  ether  would  be  C55H104O6  and  the 
percentage  composition: 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 76.75 

Hydrogen 12.09 

Oxygen 11.16 

100.00 

This  agrees  very  well  with  the  mean  value  obtained  by  Schultze  and 
Beinecke.  We  can  calculate  the  heat  equivalent  of  such  an  ether  and 
thus  have  a  control  on  the  value  which  we  find  by  experiment.  Th^ 
real  heat  equivalent  of  fat  is  found  when  from  the  sum  of  the  heat  equiva- 
lent of  the  glycerin  and  the  acids  which  form  the  ether  a  small  constant 
is  deducted.    This  constant  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  whole 

>  Jonr.  prak.  Cliem.,  2d  ser.,  31,  p.  275;  42,  p.  361. 

■Ann.  Cliem.,  142,  p.  191.  ^  t 
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Slim.  It  is  8.2  small  calories  in  the  formation  of  trilanrin  from  glycerin 
and  lauric  acid  and  4.3  small  calories  in  the  formation  of  trimyristin 
from  glycerin  and  myristic  acicU.  In  the  formation  of  ethers  from  the 
unsaturated  acids  it  is  somewhat  larger.  In  the  formation  of  trierucin 
from  glycerin  and  erucasic  acid  it  is  23.2  small  calories.  The  mean 
value  of  these  three  is  11.9  small  calories  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
constant  in  the  formation  of  the  mixed  ethers  of  all  the  fatty  acids. 
The  heat  equivalent  of  1  gram  molecule  would  be  as  follows: 

Calories. 

1  molecule  of  glycerin 397. 1 

1  molccnle  of  stearic  acid 2,711.8 

1  molecule  of  oleic  acid 2,682.0 

1  molecule  of  palmitic  acid 2, 398. 4 

Heat  of  formation • —11.9 

1  molecule  of  fat 8,177.4 

or  for  1  gm.  fat,  ^ilZZ^^L^l!^^:  9,509  small  calories. 

The  calculated  value,  therefore,  agrees  with  9,500  small  calories,  the 
value  found  by  experiment. 

Butter  fat — The  fat  of  butter  differs  from  the  fat  of  animal  tissues  in 
this  respect:  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  glycerids  of  the  higher  fatty 
acids,  those  of  fatty  acids  which  contain  fewer  carbon  atoms.  The 
chemically  homologous  acids  form  also  a  regularl}*^  progressing  thermal 
series.*  Therefore  the  glycerids  of  the  acids  which  contain  few  carbon 
atoms  must  have  a  smaller  heat  equivalent  than  those  formed  from 
acids  containing  more  carbon  atoms.  It  was  therefore  probable  that 
butter  fat  would  have  a  smaller  heat  equivalent  than  the  fat  of  animal 
tissue.    Experiment  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 

By  the  potassium  chlorate  method  the  heat  equivalent  of  butter  fat 
was  found  to  be  9,192  small  calories  per  gram.  The  correct  value, 
determined  by  combustion  in  the  bomb,  is  9,231.3  small  calories  per 
gram.    These  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  99.57 :100. 

Vegetable  fat. — It  is  not  possible  that  the  vegetable  fats  should  pos- 
sess as  regular  composition  and  heat  equivalents  as  the  animal  fats, 
since  the  glycerids  which  they  contain  are  derived  from  the  most 
v«arious  acids.  Indeed,  the  same  fats  not  infrequently  show  quite 
noticeable  variations  in  thermal  value.  Little  investigation  in  this 
field  has  been  made,  so  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  this 
variation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  may  really  produce  fats  of 
different  composition  under  different  conditions  of  growth,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  imperfect  methods  followed  by  the  investigators. 

We  have  investigated  a  large  number  of  vegetable  fats  by  the  potas- 
sium chlorate  method.    We  have  not  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat 

iJonr.  prak.  Clicm.,  2d  ser.,42,  p.  376. 

>Ber.  math.-phys.  Klasse  kgl.  sachs.  Ges.  Wisseuscli.  Lelpsig,  1893,  .p.  625;  Joor. 
prak.  Cbem.,  2d  ser.,  49,  p.  108. 
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tliis  work  with  the  bomb,  since  the  two  methods  gave  such  very  small 
variations  in  the  case  of  the  other  fats.  We  recalculate  the  earlier 
values,  therefore,  using  the  proportion  found  for  animnl  fats  which 
represented  the  relation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods. 
This  is  98.57:  100.  Thus  the  heat  equivalent  of  1  gm.  of  various 
substances  is  as  follows: 

Small  calories. 

Linseed  oil,  first  quality  9,  488 

Linseed  oil,  second  quality 9, 439 

Olivo  oil,  first  quality 9,467 

Olive  oil,  second  quality 9, 458 

Olivo  oil,  third  quality 9,608 

Poppy  oil,  first  quality *. 9,597 

Poppy  oil,  second  quality 9, 562 

"Rilben"  oil,  i.e.,  oil  from  seeds  of  various  Brassicu;,  first  quality.  9, 627 
**RUben"  oil,  i.  c,  oil  from  seeds  of  various  Brassicce,  secoudquality  9, 759 

The  fats  obtained  by  extracting  the  seeds  with  ether  vary  somewhat 
from  the  oil  obtained  by  pressure.  All  such  fats  have  a  somewhat 
lower  heat  equivalent  than  the  expressed  oils.  This  is  evidently  due  to 
the  presence  of  other  substances  which  are  also  extracted  by  the  ether. 
The  ether  extract  of  the  green  part  of  various  plants  has  also  a  lower 
heat  equivalent  than  any  expressed  oil.  The  following  are  heat  equiva- 
lents of  fats  and  allied  substances  extracted  with  ether: 

Small  cnloriea. 

Flaxseed 9,262 

Hemp  seed 9, 348 

Poppy  seed 9, 470 

Mustard  seed 9, 543 

Rape  seed 9, 594 

Seed  of  Brasaica  campestria,  rapa,  etc 9, 604 

Clover  hay  extract 8,926 

Meadow  hay  extract 9, 136 

Vegetable  wax. — The  following  figures  may  be  cited: 

Small  calorics. 

Japan  wax  from  llhua  succadanea 9, 130 

Candleberry  wax  from  Myrica  cerifera 9, 104 

Carnanba  wax  from  Copernica  cerifera 10, 237 

Japanese  wax  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  dii)alinitin.  Tlie  heat 
eqi|ivalent  of  dipalraitin  is  9,123  small  calories  per  gram.  According 
to  Moore*  candleberry  wax  is  largely  free  palmitic  and  myristic  acids, 
together  with  a  little  of  their  glyccrids.  Tlie  heat  equivalent  of  1 
gm.  palmitic  acid  is  9,369  small  calories;  of  1  gm.  myristic  acid, 
9,140  small  calories.  The  above  composition  of  the  wax  is  therefore 
not  correct.  Carnauba  wax  is  largely  the  ceryl  ether  of  cerotic  acid. 
Its  heat  equivalent  must  be  much  higher  than  that  of  fat. 

^Uoseniann  and  Hilger,  Pflauzenstoffe,  p.  474. 
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in.  THE  CARBOHYDRATES.* 

The  heat  equivalent  of  the  so-called  carbohydrates  is  given  in  the 

following  table.    All  these  results  are  from  combustious  made  with  the 

bomb: 

Heat  of  combMtion  of  carhohydrate9. 


Snbstaoce. 


Fentofteii :  ^ 

AnibinoM • 

Xvloae :.... 

Khamnose 

Khamnose  (crystallized) 

Fucose 

Hes  Often : 

MvlncoBe 

a-Fructose 

Galactose 

Sorbinose 

Diftaccharids : 

Cane  sugar 

Milk  sugar 

Milk  sugar  (crystallised) 

Maltose 

Maltose  (crystallized)  — 

Trehalose 

Trfhalos©  (crystAllized)  . 
Trisac^harids: 

Melitose 

Molitose  (crystallized) . . . 

Melicitose 

FolyHaccliarids: 

'(jlvcogen 

(TcllulOHO 

Starch 

Dex  tran 

Inulin 


Heat  equivalents. 


Composition. 


C5U„0i 

8«:::::::: 
Sg;fc5::^."::: 

C.H„0, 

CeH.A 

8:g;:5^::::--:: 

^"II«9n 

J^»Ha0„ 
C„HaO„.H,0  . 

CijUsgOli 

C„H„0„.H,0  . 

C|»HtiOii 

C„H„0„.2H,0 

CigHjjOic 

Ci.H»0,..5H,0 

CJ|8Hj40|7 

(CcH,oO.)x 

(CcH.oOs)! 

(('«H,oO,)x 

(CgH,o().)x 

C»H«0„ 


Molecular  I  Large  cal- 
weight.    '   orlea  p«r 
gram  mole- 
I       cule. 


160 
150 
164  I 
182 
164 

180 
180 
180 
180 

342 
342 
360 
342 
3«0 
343 
878 

604 
604 
622 

(162)x 
(162)x 
(162)x 
(162)x 
090 


658.3 
561.0 

718.8 
711.8 
712.2 

673.7 
675.9 
069.9 
668.6 

1,352.7 
1,351.4 
1,345.2 
1,350.7 
1.339.8 
1,349.9 
1,345.3 

2,026.6 
2.019.7 
2,043.0 

678.9 
678  0 
677.5 
666.2 
4,002.1 


Small 
calories 

per 
gram. 


3,722.0 
3.746.0 
4,381.1 
3.911.0 
4,3417 

3.74X6 
3.7!i5,0 
3,721.5 
3,714.5 

3,Kt5.S 
3,951.5 
3.736.8 
3,949.3 
3.72L8 
3,947.0 
3.65a3 

4. 09).  8 

3.4oas 

3,913.7 

4,190l6 
4.183.4 
4.182.5 
4.11X3 
4.133.5 


Ehamnose  and  fucose  were  included  in  this  list  after  careful  consid- 
eration. Both  have  the  composition  OwHiiOs,  and  are  not  members  of 
the  same  group  as  the  others.  Though  they  are  pentoses  they  differ 
from  the  others  in  having  a  methyl  group  in  place  of  one  liydrogen  atom. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  compounds  given  in  the  last  table  were  burned 
earlier  by  the  potassium  chlorate  method.  The  results  by  the  two 
methods  are  compared  below: 

JiesuUa  of  combustions  by  the  oxygen  and  potassium  chlorate  methods. 


Oxygen 
method. 


Potaasium 
chlorate 
method. 


BaUoof 
reanlta  by 

two 
methods. 


fi-.Glncosc 

Galactose 

A  rabinoH(> 

(^nnc  Bu j;ar 

Milk  Hiijrsir 

Milk  .Huptr  (crvHtulli/.ed) 

Mclilo!«i» r 

Cellulose 

Starch 

Inulin 


Calories. 

673.7 

669.9 

558.3 

1, 352. 7 

1,351.4 

1,345.2 

2,026.5 

678.0 

677.5 

4,092.1 


Calories. 

064.6 

658.6 

554.3 

1,322.2 

1,325.9 

1.318.7 

1,979.7 

671.7 

667.9 

4.029.3 


98.64 
98.31 
99.27 
97.74 
98.11 
98.03 
07.69 
99.017 
98.58 
96.47 


» Jour.  prak.  Cliom.,  2d  ser.,  31,  p.  285 ;  15,  p.  306.     ^ 
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TLe  mean  of  all  the  ratios  i.s  98.39.  We  found  a  similar  relation  in  the 
case  of  albumens  and  fats.  This  bears  out  our  opinion  (see  p.  593)  that 
the  results  obtained  by  us  several  years  ago  by  the  potassium  chlorate 
method  were  in  fact  relatively  correct,  and  that  the  small  variations  from 
the  real  v^alues  were  due  to  small  errors  made  in  the  determination  of 
the  constants  used. 

When  the  figures  in  the  table  are  compared  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
isomeric  compounds  have  difterent  heat  equivalents,  though  the  differ- 
ences are  not  great.  Since  calorimetric  measurements  were  not  as  exact 
as  they  now  are,  it  was  possible  to  explain  these  variationson  the  ground 
of  accidents  or  errors  of  observation,  as  indeed  was  done  by  Berthelot. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  The  variations  have  an  important  mean- 
ing, and  are  in  part  due  to  the  interior  structure  of  the  molecule,  but 
especially  to  greater  or  lesser  instability  of  the  molecule.  This  insta- 
bility of  a  molecule  manifests  itself  in  two  ways;  either  the  compound 
is  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  certain  agents,  or  the  atoms  within 
the  molecule  undergo  a  change  in  position.  Such  unstable  bodies  pos- 
sess, without  exception,  a  higher  heat  equivalent  than  the  more  stable 
ones.  Of  the  four  hexoses,  C6H12O6,  there  are  two  pairs  which  are 
certainly  similar,  glucose  and  galactose  which  are  aldoses,  and  fructose 
and  sorbinose  which  are  ketoses.  Of  the  two  first  glucose  is  less  stable 
than  galactose,  since  it  is  more  easily  broken  up  by  the  organisms  which 
prodnce  fermentation.  Glucose  ferments  more  easily  than  galactose. 
The  heat  equivalent  of  these  two  is: 

Calories. 

Glucose 673.7 

Galactose 669.9 

The  two  ketoses  behave  in  the  same  way.  Fructose  is  less  stable 
than  sorbinose.  It  ferments  more  readily.  Sorbinose  is  stable.  It  can 
not  be  decomposed  by  the  yeast  plant.  The  heat  equivalents  express 
this  difference  in  stability. 

Calories. 

Frnctoso 675.9 

Sorbinose 668.6 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  isomeric  bodies,  rearrangements  of 
the  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  can  occur  without  any 
change  in  elementary  composition  taking  place.  The  unstable  maleic 
acid,  C4H4O4,  is  readily  changed  into  its  geometrical  isomer,  the  stable 
fumaric  acid. 

The  heat  equivalents  of  these  acids  are  as  follows: 

Calories. 

Maleic  acid 326.3 

Fnmaric  acid 319.  7 

Oleic  acid  and  elaidic  acid  behave  in  the  same  way  and  erucic  acid 
and  brassic  acid  also. 

Two  isomeric  bodies,  one  of  which  has  the  allyl  group,  CIl2.Cn:OH2, 
the  other  the  propyleu  group,  CII:  ClI.  CH3,  by  the  change  in  position 
of  one  H  atom  become  alike  in  structure.  The  change  takes  place 
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thus:  The  allyl  group  becomes  a  propylen  group,  bur  it  is  not  possible 
to  change  the  propyleu  group  to  the  allyl  group.  The  allyl  compounds 
are  unstable,  in  comparison  with  the  propylen  compounds.  In  proof  of 
this  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  two  compounds  C10H12O2  is: 

Calorics. 

Engcnol,  allyl-dioxy-bcnzin -mono  methyl  ether 1,586.9 

Isoeiio^euol,  propylen-dioxy-benzin-mouo-mctbyl  ether 1,278. 1 

A  number  of  other  instances  of  this  sort  may  be  cited.^ 
All  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned  (and  there  are  very  many 
more)  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  general  head  of  catalytic 
reactions,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  up  to  this  time. 
Thermochemistry  has  here  filled  up  one  gap  in  scientific  knowledge. 

If  we  consider  what  conditions  are  necessary  to  bring  about  a  cat- 
alytic reaction  w^e  find  we  can  distinguish  two: 

(1)  Only  those  molecules  which  are  in  unstable  equilibrium  are 
subject  to  catalytic  change.  In  hydrogen  peroxid,  the  classic  exam- 
ple of  a  catalytic  reaction,  the  molecule  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unstable.  The  atoms  rearrange  themselves  with  the  greatest  ease, 
forming  molecules  of  water  and  oxygen.  In  the  sugar  molecule,  the 
atoms  are  unstable;  they  change  easily  to  the  more  stable  molecules, 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid.  The  disaccharids,  the  tri  and  polysaccha- 
rids  are  unstable  in  comparison  with  the  hexoses,  and  are  easily 
changed  into  these.  In  the  ethers  of  the  mon-atomic  alcohols  the 
atoms  are  in  unstable  equilibrium.  They  easily  take  on  the  elements 
of  water  and  form  acids  and  alcohols.  The  cases  of  maleic  and 
fumaric  rfcids  and  of  allyl  and  propylen  compounds  were  cited  above. 
All  these  processes  have  one  thing  in  common — they  are  without 
exception  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  energy. 

(2)  Catalytic  reactions  take  pLace  only  in  the  presence  of  a  second 
compound,  which  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  reaction,  or  they 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  some  form  of  energy,  the  quantity 
being  very  minute. 

The  catalytic  process  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  studied  is  the 
alcohol  fermentation,  which  takes  place  through  the  agency  of  the 
alcohol  ferment,  the  yeast  plant  or  Saccharomyces.  This,  according  to 
Pasteur,  is  to  be  explained  as  a  ])hysiological  process  of  the  yeast  plant. 

It  is  evident  that  this  explanation  does  not  "  explain,^  but  only  states 
the  same  facts  in  a  different  way. 

Liebig'  looked  at  all  fermentations  from  one  general  standpoint.  He 
considered  the  ferments  to  be  substances  undergoing  chemical  change. 
The  atoms  in  the  molecules  were  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  and  this 
motion  tended  to  i)roduce  structural  change.  They  could  impart  this 
motion  to  those  substances  which  were  capable  of  undergoing  fermenta- 


*Ber.  math.-pliys.  Klasse  kgl.  SHchs.  Ges.  Wissensch.  Leipzig,  1892,  p.  307;  Jour, 
prak.  Chem.,  2(1  ser.,  46,  p.  530. 

"Org.  chem.  in  Anwendiing  anf  Agricnltar  n.  Physiol.,  1840,  p.  199. 
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tioD.  The  atoms  in  the  molecules  of  such  substances  would  thus  in 
turn  assume  new  positions,  aud  new  compounds  would  be  formed.^ 

In  general  0.  von  Nageli's^  explanation  agrees  with  this.  He  defines 
fermentation  produced  by  an  organism  as  a  transmission  of  the  motion 
of  molecules,  atom  groups,  and  atoms  of  the  different  compounds 
making  up  the  living  plasma  to  other  compounds  which  can  receive  it, 
t.  e.y  which  can  undergo  fermentation.  The  compounds  which  impart 
the  energy  remain  unchanged.  In  ihose  which  receive  it  the  equilibrium 
is  destroyed  and  the  compound  is  broken  up. 

The  two  explanations  have  this  in  common.  A  wave  motion  pro- 
ceeds from  the  substance  which  produces  the  fermcTitation.  Tliis  is 
communicated  to  the  atoms  of  the  substance  to  be  fermented,  sets 
them  in  motion,  and  finally  they  assume  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium. 

All  the  phenomena  which  are  produced  by  the  organized  ferments 
are  produced  by  the  unorganized  ferments  also.  The  real  cause  must 
therefore  iu  each  case  be  the  same.  When  the  invertin  produced  by 
yeast  breaks  cane  silgar  up  into  glucose  and  fructose,  when  the  pepsin 
of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  changes  albumen  into  peptone,  when  the 
pancreatic  juice  changes  starch  to  sugar  and  fats  into  glycerin  and 
fatty  acids,  we  see  in  each  case  the  same  sort  of  change,  and  in  each 
case  the  causes  must  be  the  same. 

Since  analogous  results  are  produced  at  one  time  by  organized  fer- 
ments and  at  another  by  unorganized  ferments,  one  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ferment  organums  do  not  produce  the  fermentation 
because  they  are  organisms  but  only  because  they  are  the  carriers  of 
tlie  real  ferments.  Alcoholic  fernientation  is  no  more  produced  by  the 
yeast  plant  than  albumen  is  digested  by  the  cells  of  the  peptic  glands^ 
Alcoholic  fermentation  is  produced  by  a  ferment  peculiar  to  the  living 
cell.  It  can  not  be  separated  from  the  cell,  and  when  the  cell  dies  it  is 
also  destroyed. 

If  we  trace  the  cause  of  the  widely  varied  forms  of  fermentation  to 
molecular  vibrations  which  are  induced  by  the  ferments  the  same  must 
be  true  also  for  all  kinds  of  catalytic  reactions. 

A  fragment  of  fibrin  in  a  solution  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  produces  a 
violent  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  water  is  formed.  The  motion  which 
proceeds  from  the  fibrin  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  extremely 
unstable  atoms  in  the  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  and  causes  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  them.  If  other  compoun<ls  which  are  also  unstable,  such  as 
silver  oxid,  gold  oxid,  or  lead  peroxid,  come  in  contact  with  hydrogen 
peroxid  the  motion  of  its  atoms  is  so  great  that  it  reacts  upon  the 
atoms  of  the  compound  which  produced  it  in  the  first  place  and  decom- 
poses that  also. 

One  bubble  of  nitrous  acid  is  sufficient  to  change  an  unmeasured 
quantity  of  oleic  acid  to  elaidinic  acid,  since  this  produces  the  vibration 
in  the  atoms  of  the  oleic  acid  necessary  to  effect  the  change. 


'Aiiii.  Chem.,  153,  p.  1. 

•Theorio  der  Gsilining,  Mnnicli,  1879,  p.  29.         r^^^^^l^ 
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We  see  everywliere  catalytic  reactions  produced  by  motion,  that  is, 
by  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  force.  The  violent  explosion  of 
potassium  clilorate  by  sulphur  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  cause.  The 
explosion  which  occurs  with  such  violence  when  these  substances  are 
rubbed  together  is  often  explained  by  the  heat  due  to  the  rubbing. 
This  is  entirely  false.  Experiment  has  shown  that  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  sulphur  may  be  heated  above  the  melting  point  of 
sulphur  even  without  any  explosion.  However,  with  careful  heating, 
at  a  temperature  of  142^  an  explosion  takes  place  but  with  no  violence. 

Nitroglycerin  explodes  with  fearful  force  by  a  blow,  but  it  burns 
without  harm  on  glowing  coals.  It  is  not  the  heat  from  the  rubbing  or 
from  the  blow  which  is  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Before  this  can  take 
place  the  atoms  of  the  molecules  must  be  set  in  motion  by  a  mechanical 
force,  and  it  is  this  which  produces  the  violent  disruption. 

Of  the  greatest  interest  also  are  the  discoveries  of  Abel  ^  and  Cham- 
pion and  Pellet^  on  the  transmission  of  the  explosive  force  in  explosives. 
If  a  little  iodid  of  nitrogen  is  placed  in  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  2.4  meters 
long  and  exploded  the  explosive  force  is  transmitted  to  iodid  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  There  can  be  no  question  of  heat 
here.  It  can  only  be  the  atomic  vibration  caused  by  the  first  explosion 
which  produces  the  explosion  in  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 

Vibrations  of  a  definite  character  are  necessary  to  produce  an 
explosion.  Iodid  of  nitrogen,  when  placed  on  the  bass  string  of  any 
stringed  instrument,  will  not  explode  if  a  bow  is  drawn  across  the 
strings;  but  on  the  higher  strings  it  will  explode  immediately.  The 
explosion  of  one  explosive  body  does  not  produce  an  exjilosion  in  a 
second  unless  the  vibrations  of  the  secx)nd  are  synchronous  with  those 
of  the  first. 

Just  as  here  the  exciting  cause  is  the  motion  which  is  given  off  by 
one  body  and  which  sets  the  atoms  of  a  second  body  to  vibrating  so 
violently  that  they  are  torn  apart,  so  is  it  also  in  the  case  of  ferments 
and  fermentable  substances,  or  of  nitrous  acid  and  oleic  acid,  or  of 
fibrin  or  silver  oxid  and  hydrogen  peroxid,  or  in  the  case  of  dilute  acid 
and  sugar,  starch,  and  cellulose,  etc.  From  each  of  these  bodies  vibra- 
tions must  be  produced  of  a  definite  wave  length  in  order  to  cause  a 
breaking  up  of  the  unstable  molecule  of  the  compound  which  is  acted 
upon. 

iJerzelius  considers  the  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  to  be  a  catalytic  reaction  also.  As  soon  as  the  various  steps  in 
the  production  of  ether  were  understood  this  sort  of  catalytic  reaction 
was  no  longer  believed  in.  But  it  is  going  too  far  to  deny  it  bec<ause 
many  other  processes  are  explained  on  purely  chemical  grounds. 

Dilute  acids  split  sngar  up  into  glucose  and  fructose;  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  changes  cellulose  and  starch  also  into  glucose.    Since  cella- 


» Coinpt.  Rend.,  69,  p.  105;  78,  pp,  1227,  1301,  1362,  1432, 
■Compt.  Rend.,  75,  p.  210. 
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lose  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  yields  dextrin  on 
the  addition  of  water,  the  diction  of  dilute  acid  on  cellulose  might  be 
explained  by  the  formation  of  cellulose-sulphuric  acid  as  an  intermediate 
product  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  by  water.  This  is, 
however,  evidently  incorrect.  The  formation  of  cellulose- sulphuric  acid 
takes  place  only  when  water  is  not  present.  Thus  the  change  of  cellu- 
lose to  sugar  in  dilute  solutions  can  not  be  due  to  a  cellulose-sulphuric 
acid. 

The  same  is  true  also  of  the  inversion  of  sugar  by  dilute  acid,  the 
change  of  starch  to  sugar,  and  the  splitting  up  of  ethers,  glycerids,  etc., 
due  to *the  same  cause.  There  is  also  this  fact  in  addition:  these  reac- 
tions take  place  under  the  influence  of  all  acids,  but  the  cellulose  and 
starch  compounds  of  most  acids  are  not  known  and  in  all  probability 
do  not  exist.  The  action  of  the  acid  on  the  sugar  is  just  like  that  of 
invertin,  its  action  on  starch  the  same  as  that  of  diastase.  The  action 
of  acid  on  sugar,  starch,  and  cellulose  is  just  as  much  catalytic  as  the 
action  of  any  ferment.  Molecular  vibrations  are  produced  in  these  sub- 
Bt<ances  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acid  just  as  much  as  they 
are  in  oleic  acid  by  nitrous  acid.  Catalytic  reactions  can  thus  be  brought 
about  by  the  most  varied  substances,  which  do  not  of  necessity  produce 
the  slightest  chemical  effect,  and  many  such  reactions  can  be  produced 
by  direct  transference  of  force,  as  those  produced  by  a  blow  or  by  rubbing. 

The  essential  point  is  only  that  the  substance  causing  the  reaction 
has  the  power  of  producing  a  certain  kind  of  motion  in  the  atoms  making 
up  the  molecules  of  the  substance  which  undergoes  a  catalytic  reaction. 

Catalysis  may  he  thus  defined  a^  a  condition  of  motion  in  the  atoms  of 
unstable  compounds  which  is  produced  by  motion  proceeding  from  some 
other  substance^  and  lohich  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  energy,  and  leads  to 
the  formation  of  new  compounds. 

Catalytic  action  would  not  have  been  dwelt  upon  so  long  if  it  did  not 
play  such  an  Important  part  in  the  life  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
en  tire  digestive  process  in  the  animal  from  the  taking  in  of  food  through 
the  mouth  to  its  excretion  in  the  feces  is  one  unbroken  chain  of  catalytic 
reactions.  We  have  just  the  same  thing  with  plants.  When  the  seed 
is  sprouting,  starch,  fat,  and  albuminoids  are  changed  into  other  com- 
XX)unds  by  catalytic  processes.  The  transference  of  many  substances 
from  one  part  of  a  plant  to  another  depends  upon  the  same  thing  as 
does  also  the  power  of  absorbing  substances  rendered  soluble  in  the 
animal  body. 

This  principle  once  recognized,  it  is  perhaps  going  only  a  step  further 
to  ascribe  the  formation  of  all  organic  substances  to  catalytic  reactions. 

Ordinary  starch  and  fat  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  first  sub- 
stances produced  by  plants  since  they  are  found  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  plant  containing  the  chlorophyll.  Are  these  formed  directly  from 
carbon  dit)xid  and  water  with  liberation  of  oxygen  !  It  seems  much 
more  probable  that,  according  to  von  Baeyer's  extremely  ingenious 
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hypothesis,  formic  aldehyde,  CH3O,  one  of  the  most  easily  acted  apon 
of  all  compounds,  is  formed  from  the  carbonic  acid  CII2O3,  a  molecule 
of  oxygen  being  liberated. 

Von  Baeyer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  formic  aldehyde  simply  jwlem- 
erizes  to  such  com])ounds  as  sugar,  etc.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  formic  aldehyde  first  becomes  a  part  of  the  protoplasm  molecule, 
and  uniting  with  the  nuclei!  which  are  already  present  in  the  parent 
molecule,  forms  new  protoplasm  molecules.  When,  in  addition,  the 
reduction  products  of  nitric  acid,  t.  e.,  ammonia,  etc.,  enter  into  the  mole- 
cule, it  can  grow,  according  to  our  ideas,  almost  without  limit.  If  now 
by  catalytic  action  the  unstable  molecule  is  broken  up,  its  disunion  can 
yield  albumen,  starch,  and  fat,  wliile  a  nucleus  remains  behind  to  which 
the  formic  aldehyde  and  ammonia  and  like  molecules  can  unite  them- 
selves again  and  build  new  protoplasm  molecules. 

The  metabolism  of  protoplasm  is  constantly  discussed,  but  no  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  the  causes  which  produce  this  metabolism.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  foregoing  is  the  most  natural  explanation.  It  is  indeed 
a  thousand  times  more  probable  that  the  metabolism  of  matter  in 
animal  cells  depends  upon  just  such  causes,  with  this  difference,  ot 
course,  that  it  is  not  formic  aldehyde  but  organic  substances  which  are 
carried  to  the  plasma  of  the  blood  and  absorbed  by  the  plasma  mole- 
cules. Here  also  large  plasma  molecules  are  built  up  of  perhaps  vary- 
ing constitution.  These  molecules,  under  the  influence  of  catalytic 
action  which  must  perhaps  be  of  a  difl'eient  kind  for  each  sort  of  cell, 
break  up  and  split  off  albumen,  fat,  sugar,  and  other  compounds,  leav- 
ing behind  a  nucleus  which  has  the  power  of  taking  to  itself  the  proi)er 
organic  material  and  growing  again  to  a  plasma  molecule. 

Simultaneously  with  the  catalytic  reactions,  processes  of  an  opiK>site 
character  must  take  place  in  the  living  cell.  The  catalytic  action  leads 
always  to  a  breaking  up  of  complex  molecules  into  simpler  ones,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  energy.  Thus  we  see  a  building  up  also  in 
the  vegetable  organism ;  cellulose  is  formed  from  sugar,  and  albumen 
from  asparagin  and  glutaniin,  and  in  the  animal  organism  albumen  is 
formed  from  peptones.  In  a  word,  we  have  to  do  with  syntheses,  and 
such  syntheses  not  only  lead  to  the  formation  of  these  compounds,  but 
have  a  much  more  important  meaning.  They  alone  render  possible  the 
formation  of  protoi)lasm  molecniles.  There  is,  further,  this  difference 
between  catalytic  and  synthetic  reactions:  the  first  always  liberates 
energy,  the  second  always  consumes  energy. 

Energy  must  be  supplied  to  the  compounds  which  take  part  in  syn- 
thetical reactions.  This  is  done  in  the  chlorophyll  cell  by  the  action  of 
light;  in  all  other  cells  by  the  breaking  down  of  other  organic  com- 
pounds or  at  the  expense  of  energy  liberated  by  catalytic  reactions. 
Is  there  an  equilibrium  of  force  in  the  economy  of  nature  so  that  the 
catalytic  reactions  produce  as  much  energy  as  is  required  by  the 
synthetical! 
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The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  guano,  E.  Haselhoff  {Landto. 
Vers.  Stut.j  43  (1894),  No,  3  and  4,  pp.  ^55-^54?).— The  author  presents 
results  of  a  number  of  determinations  of  the  nitrogen  in  guano  by 
means  of  the  Jodlbauer  method,  which  appear  to  indicate  that  this 
method  is  unreliable  when  applied  to  guano.  As  a  check,  ammonium 
compounds  and  nitrates  were  washed  out  of  a  second  weighed  portion 
in  each  case,  and  the  nitrogen  in  this  extract  determined  by  the  XJlsch 
method  and  in  the  residue  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  The  results 
obtained  by  this  means  were  as  a  rule  considerably  higher  than  those 
furnished  by  the  Jodlbauer  method,  irrespective  of  the  percentage  of 
nitrate  or  moisture  in  the  samples. 

On  the  constant  error  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by 
^^eighing  the  platinum  obtained  by  igniting  the  ammonio-platinic 
chlorid,  L.  L.  de  Koninck  {Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  No.  93,  p.  1816).— 
It  is  shown  that  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  igniting  the 
ammouio-platinic  chlorid  and  weighing  the  metallic  platinum  there  is  a 
plus  error  of  about  one  tenth  per  cent  of  the  total  found,  due  to  the 
diilerence  in  specific  gravity  of  the  original  substance  taken  and  the 
platinum  obtained.  Thus  in  a  substance  actually  containing  10  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  there  will  be  found  by  this  method  10.01  per  cent,  an  error 
M'hich  may  be  disregarded  in  ordinary  analysis. 

On  the  determination  of  the  value  of  phosphoric  acid  insoluble 
in  water,  E.  Wrampelmeyer  {Landto.  Vers.  Stat,  45  {1894),  No.  3  and 
4 J  pp.  187-194). — The  results  of  determinations  of  the  availability  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  24  samples  of  phosphates  including  different  phos- 
phorites, Eedonda  phosphate,  Thomas  slag,  "prepared"  phosphate, 
pure  iron  and  aluminum  phosphates,  etc.,  by  means  of  Jensch's  5  per 
cent  citric  acid  solution,  Schei bier's  acid  ammonium  citrate  (I  per  cent 
excess  of  acid),  Petermann's  ammoniacal  ammonium  citrate  (1  per  cent 
exiJess  of  ainnionia),  and  Ht  vou  Liebig'^  acid  oxalate  of  potash  solu- 
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tion  ^  are  reported.    The  more  important  of  tbese  results  are  shown  in 
the  followiDg  table: 

Soltibility  of  phosphateB  in  different  reatjenid. 


Total 

phosphoric 

acid. 


Ob80  phosphate 

Soxnme  phosphate , . . 

Coprolite  meal 

Kedonda  phosphate 

ThoiPtis  alag,  old 

Thomas  slag  jipw 

Iron  pho8phfttc,  dried 

Iron -phosphate,  ignited , 

Aluminum  phosphate,  dried . . 
Aluminum  phosphate,  iguitc<l 


Per 


cent. 
22. 30 
]8.:{o 
21.71 
33.28 
21.0(J 
15.ti0 
29.18 
30. 02 
38.08 
43.14 


Phosphoric  acid  sol  able  in — 


Five  per 

c«nfc  citric 

acid. 


Pereent. 
18.22 
11,6.5 
20.67 
1.92 
20.93 
15.42 
2S.  04 
^7.  36 
38.08 
43.14 


Acid 

amrooninm 

oitrat«. 


Per  cent. 

•  2.  II 

3.76 

4.99 

.24 

8.98 

8.58 

15.74 

.32 

22.40 

0.92 


Ammoni- 
acal  am- 
monium 
citrate. 


Acid 

o!(alate 

of  potash. 


Per  cent. 

0.08 

.32 

.64 

1.76 

1.76 

2.80 

17.15 

.45 

36.99 

34.62 


Per 


cent, 
13.28 
14.91 
10.17 
11. -S5 
3.71 
3.33 
29.18 
30.  OS 

43.14 


It  is  suggested  that  Petermaiiu's  solution  probably  gives  results 
more  nearly  approaching  the  actual  availability  of  the  different  phos- 
phates than  any  of  the  other  solutions  tested,  but  fui*ther  experiments 
on  this  point  are  needed. 

A  new  volumetric  method  for  pure  phosphoric  acid  solation, 
J.  Lanoer  and  0.  Glt'tokmann  {Pharm.  Post,,  27^  pp.  369-371 ;  abs.  in 
Chem.  Centbl.^  1894,  Ily  No.  13,  pp.  600,  601).— A%  a  result  of  their  tests 
the  authors  recommend  the  following  method:  Phosphoric  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  magnesia  mixture  of  known  ammonia  content  and  the 
excess  of  ammonia  titrated  with  decinormal  oxalic  acid,  using  litmus 
as  an  indicator.  Three  molecules  of  l^R^  correspond  to  1  molecule  of 
HsPO^^thus: 

H3PO4  +  3  NH3  =  (Nn4)3P045  (NH4)3P04  +  Mg  SO4  =  I^H4MgP04 

+  (NH4)2S04. 

The  magnesia  mixture  used  contains  20  gni.  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
75  gm.  of  ammonia  solution  and  10  gm.  of  ammonium  chlorid^  to  one 
half  liter  of  water. 

The  gravimetric  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia,  H.  von  JItptner  {Oesterr.Ztschr.  BergHutt, 
42j  pp.  471-173;  ahs.  in  Chem.  CenthU  1891,  II,  No.  19,  p.  813).— The 
author  found  that  additions  of  considerable  amounts  of  tartaric  acid 
either  to  the  phosphate  or  molybdic  solution  did  not  interfere  with 
the  phosphomolybdate  precipitation.  As  high  as  100  cc.  of  tartaric 
acid  per  liter  of  molybdic  solution  did  not  interfere  with  the  precipita- 
tion. Molybdic  solution  containing  tartaric  acid  had  deposited  no 
molybdic  acid  after  standing  12  months  at  room  temperatures.  One 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  molybdic  solution  containing  0,2  to  0.6 
gm.  tartaric  acid  remained  clear  at  30°  C;  containing  1  gm.  or  more, 


iFiihling'8  Landw.  Ztg.,  1886,  p.  68.    The  proportions  used  in  this  method  were  2 
gm.  fine-ground  phosphate,  5  gm.  of  acid  potassium  oxalate  and  230  co,  of  water. 
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remained  clear  at  40  to  50°;  coutaining  1.5  gm.  or  more,  at  60^;  and  4 
gm.  or  more,  at  70  to  80o.  Duplicate  determinations  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  steel  with  molybdic  solutions  containing  6  gm.  tartaric  acid  per 
100  cc.  gave  closely  concordant  results.  The  tartaric  acid  was  suc- 
cessfully used  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  molybdic  acid  and  iron 
oxid  on  warming. 

Contribution  to  milk  analysis,  E.  Beokmann  {Milch  Ztg.y  23 
{1894)j  JVb.  44,  pp.  702^  703), — Fat  determination. — The  author  proposes 
to  determine  the  fat  as  follows:  25  cc.  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  stoppered 
glass  cylinder  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  2.5  cc.  of  standard 
acetate  of  lead  added  (5  cc.  if  milk  is  sour),  shaken,  and  then  suffi- 
cient sodium  bicarbonate  to  separate  the  serum.  The  serum  is  then 
filtered  off,  the  precipitate  returned  to  the  cylinder,  mixed  with  glass 
pearls  or  bits  of  glass  rods,  and  shaken  with  ether  (3  or  4  times  with 
20  cc.  each).  The  filter  is  also  placed  in  a  separate  cylinder  and  shaken 
with  ether.  The  ether  layer  is  then  poured  off  from  the  precipitate, 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  fat  weighed.  The  method  is  claimed  to 
be  equally  safe  for  whole  or  skim  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  and  to  require 
only  20  minutes.  In  6  comparisons  of  the  method  with  Soxhlet's  aero- 
metric  method  by  different  i)ersous  the  largest  difference  was  0.07  per 
cent  of  fat. 

Freezing  point. — ^The  authoi*  has  found  that  the  freezing  point  of  whole 
milk  is  0.64  to  0.58°  O.  (average  O.r554o)  lower  than  that  of  water,  and 
that  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  below  zero  is  proportional  to 
the  water  added  to  the  milk.  He  suggests  this  as  a  means  of  detecting 
water.  The  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  water  depresses  the  freezing 
point  0.0550,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  sufficient  difference  for  i)rac- 
tical  discrimination. 

Milk  analysis,  LESCOEUR(/?ei7.  Internat.  Falsif.ySjp.  12;  ahs.in 
Ghem.  Centhl,  1894,  II,  No.  19,  p.  816).— To  detect  the  addition  of 
water,  a  little  pulverized  rennet  is  added  to  the  milk  sample.  This 
coagulates  the  milk  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  is  taken, 
which  may  vary  from  1.029  to  1.031,  and  the  total  solids  of  the  seruni 
determined,  which  may  vary  from  67  to  71  gm.  per  liter.  The  addition 
of  4  per  cent  of  water  is  said  to  decrease  the  specific  gravity  at  15°  0. 
0.001  and  the  solids  2  gm.  per  liter. 

Examination  of  composite  samples  of  milk,  M.  Weibull  (Chem. 
Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  81,  pp.  1567, 1568).— In  previous  articles  (E.  S.  li.,  6, 
p.  189)  the  author  has  advocated  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  milk  that 
was  sour  or  curdled  in  testing  it  for  fat  and  specific  gravity.  He  now 
sets  forth  the  application  of  this  in  testing  composite  samples  by 
mechanical  or  gravimetric  methods.  He  refers  to  Farrington's  propo- 
sition to  add  powdered  lye  to  soured  samples  (E.  S.  E.,  3,  p.  150),  but 
suggests  that  this  would  hardly  be  practicable  where  gravimetric 
methods  were  to  be  followed* 
13788— No.  7 3 
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The  separation  and  determination  of  milk  fa^  G.  Boettingeb 

{Chem.  Ztg.^  18  (1894),  ^o.  85,  p.  i6(j0).— In  a  tube  divided  into  0.2  ec 
are  placed  6  cc.  of  milk  and  1.2  gni.  of  incinerated  silica  and  shaken  for 
5  minutes.  In  3  minutes  the  milk  curdles  and  in  5  minutes  it  is  covered 
with  a  frot^.  The  tube  is  carefully  heated,  avoiding  boiling,  until  the 
fat  gathers  in  a  ring  at  the  surface,  usually  about  a  minute.  It  is 
read  oflf  and  then  dissolved  in  ether,  i)ipetted  into  a  watch  glass,  the 
ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  at  100°  and  weighed,  ^o  tests 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  method  are  reported. 

Butter  analysis,  J.  Wauters  {Rev.  Internat  Falsi/.,  8,  p.  12;  ahs. 
in  Ghent.  GenibL,  1894,  II,  No.  19^  p.  816).— The  following  is  recom- 
mended: Determination  of  water,  salt,  casein,  and  miik  sugar;  exam- 
ination of  butter  fat;  behavior  of  the  butter  on  gradually  melting; 
specific  gravity  at  100^;  test  with  refractometer,  oleorefractometer,  or 
butyro-refractometer;  microscopic  examination  of  melted  fat  and  resi- 
due insoluble  in  ether;  determination  of  non- volatile  insoluble  fatty 
acids  by  Hehner-Angell  method;  determination  of  volatile  acids  by 
Reichert -Meissl  method;  determination  of  saponification  number  by 
Kottstorfer  method,  and  of  iodin  number  by  ETUbl  method. 

Detection  of  anilin  colors  in  wine,  Sostegni  and  Garpentiebi 
(Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  ItaL,  1894,  p.  151;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Nahr.  Ryg.  Waar.,d 
(1894),  No.  17, p.  236). — After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  authors 
add  2  to  4  cc.  of  10  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  with  threads 
of  fat-free  wool  for  5  minutes.  The  threads  are  washed  with  cold  and 
then  with  hot  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water, 
and  the  coloring  matter  dissolved  from  them  with  a  boiling  mixture  of 
60  cc.  of  water  and  2  cc.  of  ammonia.  The  threads  are  then  removed, 
fresh  ones  added,  the  liquid  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled 
again  for  5  minutes.  The  presence  of  coal-tar  derivatives  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  mg.  t^  the  liter  gives  the  following  reactions:  Vinolin, 
rose-red  violet;  Bordeaux  red,  rose-red  "violet;  ponceau  red,  rose  red; 
safranin,  light  rose-red;  tropjeolin,  straw  yellow;  tropajolin,  light 
orange. 

The  method  is  not  suitable  for  fuchsin  and  corallin,  as  they  are  not 
fixed  by  this,j)rocess.  If  it  is  desired  the  coloring  material  may  be 
again  dissolved  from  the  threads  with  dilute  ammonia,  the  solution  evap- 
orated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  examined  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
tests.  This  residue  will  contain  some  ammonium  chlorid,  however,  and 
the  hydrochloric  acid  evolved  when  treating  with  sulphuric  acid  will 
produce  a  slightly  different  color  from  that  obtained  with  the  pure 
coloring  material. — w.  D.  BiaELow. 

Detection  of  anilin  colors  in  wine,  B.  LuDWia  (Ztschr,  Nahr.  Hyg. 
Waar.,  8  (1894),  No.  14^  pp.  191,  7.95).— After  examining  samples  of 
pure  red  wines  as  well  as  of  wines  coloied  with  22  anilin  derivatives, 
the  author  recommends  that  the  Ohazeneuve  reaction  with  yellow  mer- 
curic oxid  be  adopted  by  the  custom-house  authorities,  in  addition  to 
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the  lead  acetate  and  amyl  alcohol  methods  now  in  nse.  He  adds  2 
centigrams  of  the  mercnric  oxid  (Cliazeneuve  recommends  1.0  to  1.5 
centigrams)  to  10  cc.  of  wine,  shakes  vigoronsly  in  a  test  tube  for  1 
minute,  and  filters  repeatedly  through  the  same  filter  until  clear.  A 
colorless  or  slightly  yellow  filtrate  indicates  the  absence  jof  coal-tar 
derivatives,  while  their  presence  is  shown  by  a  red   color. — w.   D. 

BIGKLOW. 

Determination  of  extract  in  wine,  T.  Omets  {Chem,  Ztg,^  18  [1894)^ 
No.  85, p.  1660). — The  author  considers  that  the  various  results  obtained 
by  different  analysts  in  the  determination  of  extract  are  largely  due 
to  the  volatilization  of  glycerin.  In  the  deternii nation  of  extract  he 
evaporates  50  cc.  of  the  wine  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  gently  boiling 
water  bath  until  the  contents  of  the  dish  begin  to  show  a  sirup-like 
consistence.  Carrying  the  evaporation  too  far  causes  a  loss  of  glycerin. 
The  dish  is  then  dried  2J  hours  in  a  compartment  of  a  water-drying 
oven,  only  one  dish  being  placed  in  a  compartment.  The  compart- 
ments are  about  6  cm.  high  and  10  cm.  square,  are  entirely  separated 
from  each  other,  and  each  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steam.  The 
author  does  not  obtain  comparative  results  with  duplicates  placed  on 
different  shelves  of  a  larger  drying  bath,  though  the  temperature  on 
both  shelves  is  the  same.  [This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water 
is  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  drying  bath,  and  dishes  resting 
directly  on  it  will  be  kept  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  than  those 
on  a  shelf  passing  through  the  center  of  the  bath]. — w.  D.  bigelow. 

Determination  of  tannin  in  fruit  wines,  E.  IIotteh  {Chem.  Ztg,y 
18  {1894)y  No.  68,  pp.  1305-1306).— Omng  to  the  constant  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  tannin  (due  to  the  presence  of  albuminoids)  the  author 
considers  it  essential  that  the  tannin  be  estimated  in  a  fresh  sample. 
One  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  the  fruit  wine  under  examination 
and  50  cc.  of  strong  alcohol  are  placed  in  a  150  cc.  fiask,  mixed,  and  the 
flask  filled  to  the  mark  with  water.  This  is  then  filtered  from  the 
precipitated  albuminoids,  and  measured  portions  treated  in  the  usual 
way  before  and  after  treatment  \Vith  boneblack. — \v.  d.  bigelow. 

The  determination  of  glycerin  in  wine,  V.  Kulisch  (Forsch.  ii.  Nah- 
rungsmtl,  1  {1894),  p.  280;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  No.  84,  Bepert, 
p.  248). — The  author  calls  attention  to  several  sources  of  error  in  the 
estimation  of  glycerin.  First,  some  glycerin  is  volatilized  when  the 
alcohol-glycerin  solution  is  evaporated  too  rapidly.  He  states  that 
enough  lime  must  be  added  to  combine  with  all  of  the  sugar  present, 
as  otherwise  the  glycerin  will  dissolve  an  api)reciable  amount  of  the 
sugar.  He  finds  1.5  gm.  of  calcium  hydrate  to  be  sufficient  for  each 
2  gm.  of  extract  in  wines  containing  less  than  3  per  cent  of  sugar. 
The  author  considers  that  25  cc.  of  the  alcohol-ether  mixture  is  not 
sufficient  in  all  cases,  and  recommends  that  a  larger  quantity  be 
employed. — w.  D.  bigelow. 
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The  precipitation  of  lead  from  clarified  wine  and  must,  A. 

BOKNTRAGER  {Ztschr.  angew.  Chem.^  1894,  JVb.  18,  pp,  554-559;  No. 
19, pp.  583-591). — The  author  has  continued  his  work  on  this  subject  (B. 
S.  K.,  6,  p.  375)  and  compared  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  sulphate 
as  reagents  for  removing  the  lead  from  clarified  wine  and  must  pre- 
paratory to  estimating  the  sugar  by  titration.  In  addition  to  the  objec- 
tions which  the  author  has  previously  made  to  the  use  of  sodium 
carbonate  fbr  this  purpose  he  calls  attention  to  the  yellow  color  which 
results  from  its  use.  Preference  is  given  to  sodium  sulphate.  He  also 
finds  that  only  a  slight  error  is  caused  by  the  volume  of  the  lead  pre- 
cipitate with  the  organic  acids. — w.  d.  bigelow. 

Aerometric  wine  analysis,  Sidersky  {Rev.  Chim.  analyt.,  2  {lS9i\ 
p.  181;  ahs.  in  Ghent.  Ztg.,  18  [1894),  No.  70,  Bepert,  p.  214).— The  per- 
centage of  alcohol  and  extract  are  calculated  from  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  wine,  and  of  the  residue  left  after  boiling  off  the  alcohol  diluted 
with  water  to  the  original  volume. — ^y.  d.  bigelow. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  H.  W.  Wiley  [U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  43,  pp.  403). — This  is  the  rei)ort 
of  the  convention  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  23-25,  1891,  an 
account  of  which  has  already  been  given  (B.  S.  R.,  6,  pp.  178-186).  In 
the  latter  account  under  "  Soils  and  ash,''  p.  182,  it  is  stated  that  "the 
acid  soluble  materials  are  to  be  determined  in  this  dry  soil,  the  results 
being  reported  on  the  air-dry  basis.''  This  should  read:  "The  acid 
soluble  materials  are  to  be  determined  in  the  air-dry  sample  and  the 
results  calculated  to  the  water-free  basis." 

The  full  report  contains  the  reports  for  1893  and  1894  of  the  abstract 
committtee  of  the  association,  including  a  large  number  of  abstracts 
of  articles  relating  to  the  analysis  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuflFs,  dairy 
products,  sugars,  fermented  liquors,  etc. 

The  oil  of  the  black  walnut,  W.  E.  Stone  {Agl.  Sd.,  8  {1894),  No. 
6-9,  pp.  353,  354). — By  means  of  pressure  about  19  per  cent  of  oil  was 
obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  black  walnut.  Extraction  with  ether 
showed  65  per  cent.  The  oil  was  of  a  pale  straw  color  with  a  faint 
but  agreeable  taste  and  odor.  After  standing  six  mouths  it  remained 
free  from  unj)leasant  taste  or  odor.  It  was  found  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  *^ drying  oils."  Its  chemical  and  physical  properties  are  described: 
<'One  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  oil  of  the  English  walnut  is  its 
adaptation  to  the  manufacture  of  an  exceptionally  fine  varnish.  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  short  of  a  practical  test,  our  black- walnut 
oil  possesses  all  the  properties  for  a  similar  application  and  undoubt- 
edly is  capable  of  many  practical  uses  should  occasion  demand.'' 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  urine  according  to  Scheider-Seegen,  F. 
VoiT  {Ztackr.  Biol.y  SI,  p,  16S;  aha.  in  Ztschr,  analyt.  Chem.,  34  {1S95),  No.  1,  p.  !£!), 

Chemical  investigations  of  the  slimy  Uqnid  which  forma  in  diatiUed  water, 
A..  Goldberg  {Zwolfter  Ber.  JNaturw.  Gea.  Chemnitz,  pp,  66-^). 
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On  the  leucin  resulting  in  pancreas  digestion,  R.  Coiin  (Ber,  deut,  chem,  Qes,, 
27fpp.  £7£7-g7S£;  ahs,  in  Chem.  CentbL,  1894,  II,  No.  26,  p.  99S). 

The  sugar  resulting  from  indican,  C.  J.  van  Loekkkkn  (Landw.  Vers,  Stut.,  45, 
Nc.  S  and  4,  pp.  195-200), 

Investigations  on  the  coloring  matter  of  huckleberries,  R.  Heisk  {Arh.  KaU. 
Gesund.  Ami.,  9  {1894),  p.  478;  dbs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  102,  ReperU,  p.  S27). 

On  the  coloring  matter  of  grapes*  L.  Sostkoni  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Jtal.,  27  (1894), 
No.  4,  pp.  400-41S). 

Concerning  substances  occurring  in  some  fruits  associated  with  the  wax 
substance,  W.  Skifert  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  45,  No.  1  and  2,  pp.  29-S6). 

A  new  constituent  of  American  grapes  and  the  waxes  of  the  latter,  W. 
Skii'ERT  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  45,  No.  S  and  4,  pp.  17S-186). 

The  ratio  of  dextrose  to  levulose  in  sweet  wine  and  honey  and  the  use  of  it 
in  determininfr  the  adulteration  of  these  substances^  J.  K^^nig  and  W.  Karsch 
(Ztschr.  analyt.  Chem,,  S4  (1^95),  No,  1,  pp,  1-19), 

The  carrying  out  of  Fehling's  titration  in  wine  analysis,  A.  BorntrXoer 
(Ztschr.  analyt.  Chem.,  S4  (1895),  No.  1,  pp,  19-25). 

Methods  of  analysis  of  must,  M.  Giunti  and  C.  BoscHi  (Stcus.  Sper,  Agr,  Ital., 
2?  (1894),  No,  4,  pp.  S7G-SS5). 

Sulphurous  acid  in  wine,  F.  Sciiaffer,  and  A.  Bertschingrr  (Schweiz,  Wochen- 
8chr.  Pharm.,  32,  pp.  397-404;  abs.  in  Chem,  Cenibl.,  1894,  II,  No,  24,  pp.  968,  969).— 
A  careful  study  of  the  free  tiud  aldehyde  Bulphurous  acid  in  wine. — w.  D.  biceix)W. 

Results  of  the  investigation  of  Swiss  wines  of  1893,  A.  Bertschingrr 
(Schweiz,  WocJienschr,  Pharm.,  32,  p,  305;  ref.  Chem,  Zig.,  18  (1894),  No.  76,  ReperU, 
p.  228), 

On  the  reaction  of  iodin  on  starch,  E.  Duclaux  (Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  8  (1894), 
No,  12,  pp,  863-867),— A  critical  review. 

The  preparation  of  litmus  tincture,  W.  Schafer  (Apoih.  Ztg.,9,p,  839;  dbs.  in 
Chem.  Centhl.,  1894,  II,  No.  26,  p.  1061), 

A  shaking  machine  for  phosphoric  acid  determinations,  H.  Wdowiszewski 
(Ztschr,  Stahlnnd  Eisen,  13,  p.  430;  dbs,  in  Ztschr.  analyt,  Chem,,  34  (1895),  No.  1,  p.  68), 

A  stirring  machine  for  precipitating  phosphoric  acid,  A.  Keller  (Chem,  Ztg,, 
17,  p.  1070;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  analyt.  Chem.,  34  (1S95),  No,  l,p.  69). 

The  chemical  laboratory  of  St.  Petersburg  University  (Chem,  Ztg,,  18  (1894), 
No.  97,  p,  1903,  figs,  2), 

BOTANY. 

A  new  reagent  for  the  demonstration  of  hydrogen  perozid 
in  green  plants,  A.  Bach  {Compt,  Rend.j  119  (1894),  No.  26,  pp. 
1218-1221). — The  author  has  found  that  an  acid  sohition  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  anilin  violet  is  a  very  sensitive  reagent  for  the  determi- 
nation of  hydrogen  peroxid,  II2O2,  in  tlie  green  parts  of  plants.  It  will 
show  the  presence  of  1  part  in  1,400,000.  The  solution  used  contains 
0.03  gm.  potassium  bichromate  and  5  drops  of  anilin  violet  per  liter. 
Of  this  solution  5  cc.  is  placed  in  a  test  tube,  to  which  6  cc.  of  the  solu- 
tion to  be  tested  and  1  drop  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  oxalic  acid  are 
added.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  i)croxid  will  change  the  color  of  the 
solution  to  a  rose  violet.  For  comparison,  in  another  tube  are  placed 
5  cc.  of  the  solution,  5  cc.  water,  and  a  drop  of  the  oxalic-acid  sohition. 

In  experimenting  the  method  of  procedure  is  to  soak  25  gm.  of  green 
leaves  in  a  porcelain  cup  with  75  cc.  of  1  per  cent  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  cap  is  covered  with  a  saucer  and  set  aside.    From  time  to  time  5 
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cc.  of  this  solution  is  removed  and  tested  as  above,  comparisons  being 
made  as  already  indicated.  It  is  stated  that  tannin  is  the  only  sub- 
stance tliat  is  liable  to  cause  confused  results,  and  on  this  account  the 
use  of  mineral  adds  is  to  be  avoided  in  soaking  the  leaves. 

The  author  tested  25  species  of  plants,  and  18  gave  results  indicating 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  as  follows:  Brasnica  asperifolia,  B. 
oleifera,  Daucus  carota,  Beta  vulgaris,  Oeranium  rotiindifoUum,  Hedera 
helix,  Aster,  Tropceolnm  pentapkyllum,  Chrysanthemum  halsamita,  Mer- 
curialis  annua,  Urtica,  Caltha  pakistris^  Vicia  faha,  Papaver  rhauLS, 
Sysimhrium  nasturtium,  Dianthus  caryophyllus,  Apium  petroselinum,  and 
Fragaria  vesca.  Two  speciies  gave  doubtlul  results,  Lactuca  sativa  and 
Vicia  sp.,  and  5  gave  negative  results,  as  follows:  Medicago  sativa, 
Cichorium  intyhus.  Arena  sativa,  Viola  odorata,  and  Lilium  hulbiferum. 
These  experiments  show  the  presence  in  the  green  psirts  of  many  plants 
of  hydrogen  peroxid  or  peroxids  capable  of  acting  a«  such. 

Investigations  of  the  root  tubercles  on  leguminous  plants,  W. 
Wilson  {Agl  Sci.,  8  {1894),  No.  6-9,  pp.  437-439).— The  author,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  gives  as  the  results  of  his  observations 
the  conclusion  "that  leguminous  plants  produce  tubercles  most  abun- 
dantly where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  plants 
themselves,  and  not  where  the  plants  must  struggle  for  their  existence." 
He  finds  tubercles  very  abundant  on  Cyiisus  scoparius  where  the  plant 
grows  luxuriantly,  while  on  the  roots  of  plants  growing  on  hillsides 
there  will  be  few  or  none.  In  the  case  of  Genista  anglica  tubercles  are 
produced  in  abundance  on  dry  moor  plants,  while  those  growing  in  bet- 
ter soil  are  Jilmost  wholly  without  them.  Ulex  europeus  in  poor  soil  will 
produce  abundant  tubercles,  and  the  author  thinks  its  value  for  restoring 
thin  soil  is  due  to  this  fact.  The  author  states  that  red  clover  will  not 
produce  tubercles  if  grown  in  a  climate  too  cold  for  the  plant  to  mature 
its  seed.  lie  thinks  that  the  failure  to  grow  the  improved  Lathyrus 
sylvestris  is  due  to  the  specific  bacteria  required  for  tubercle  formation 
not  being  found  beyond  the  limits  where  the  plant  finds  congenial  con- 
ditions for  its  growth  and  development. 

A  comparison  between  the  same  species  of  plants  in  the  Arc- 
tics and  Alps,  G.  Bonnier  {Rev.  g6n.  Bot.,  6  {1894),  No.  72,  pp.  505-527, 
pis.  4). — ^The  author  has  made  a  comparative  histological  study  of  speci- 
mens of  Silene  acaule,  Oxyria  digyna,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  8alix  retic- 
ulata, Ccra^Hurn  alpinum,  Fotentilla  nivea,  and  Poa pratensis.  Compar- 
ing the  Arctic  with  the  Alpine  plants  he  finds  that  the  former  differ  (1) 
in  the  tendency  to  a  reduction  in  number  of  the  lignified  elements  in  the 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  plant,  their  walls  being  less  thickened  and  having  a 
smaller  caliber  of  their  vessels;  (2)  the  leaves  are  more  thickened  but  less 
differentiated,  the  palisade  parenchyma  is  less  marked  and  the  intercel- 
lular spaces  are  greater;  (3)  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  stems  is  less 
coherent  and  its  cuticle  less  thickened;  and  (4)  all  the  tissues,  leaf, 
stem,  and  root,  show  a  tendency  to  rounder  cells,  separating  greater 
intercellular  spaces.  Digitized  by  kj^^w  ic 
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These  differences  are  considered  dnc  to  the  diiference  in  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  amount  of  light  found  in  the  respective  regions. 

The  origin  of  our  vernal  flora,  J.  W.  Harsh  hekger  (Science,  1  {1895)y  No.  4,  n. 
ser,,  pp,  9-2-08). — ^The  author  traces  the  geological  origiu  of  many  of  our  spring  flow- 
ering plants. 

A  claBsification  of  Niootianse,  O.  Comes  {Novas  ^ysiemationis  generis  Nicotianas, 
Hortus  Botanicue  Porticensis,  1894;  hriefly  reviewed  in  Agricol,  e  Ind,  Agr.,  17  (1894), 
No.  ^S,  p.  $66). 

Revision  of  the  North  American  species  of  the  genus  Cracca,  A.  M.  Vail 
(Torrey  Bul.y  2S  (1895),  No.  1,  pp.  25-SG). — A  revision  of  the  genus  Tephrosia,  with 
descriptions  of  new  species  and  varieties.    . 

The  genua  Ravenelia,  P.  Dietel  (Hedicigia,  33  (1894),  No.  6,  pp.  5^-57i).— Notes 
on  distribution  and  descriptions  of  new  species. 

The  inflorescence  in  descriptive  botany,  F.  Hy  (liev.  g6n.  Bot.,  6  (1894),  No.  70, 
pp,  385-408,  figs.  IS). — The  author  makes  a  plea  for  a  more  detiuite  and  simple  nomen- 
clature in  descriptive  botany  relating  to  inflorescence. 

Injurious  effect  of  nitric  acid  on  plants,  EOnig  and  Haselhoff  (Landw.  Jahrb., 
2£  (1894),  No.  6,  pp.  1031-1034). 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  assimilation  by  leaves,  R.  Meissner 
(Inaug.  Dissertation,  Bonn,  1894,  pp.  48;  ahs.  in  Boi.  Centbl,  60  (1894),  No.  7,  pp. 
SOG,  S07). 

Stem  grafting,  L.  de  Roussen  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  68  (1894),  No.  32,  pp.  iSOS,  £06).— 
Theory  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  sap. 

On  a  detailed  botanical  chart  of  France,  C.  Flahault  (Connpt.  Rend.,  119  (1894), 
No.  26,  pp.  1236-1239). 

Contributions  to  the  Queensland  flora,  F.  M.  Bailey  (Queensland  Dept.  Agr.  BuL 
9,  p.  19). — A  list  of  additions  to  the  previous  contributions,  together  with  descrip- 
tions of  6  new  species  and  varieties. 
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An  essay  on  southerly  bursters,  H.  A.  Hunt  {Jour.  Roy.  8oc.  JT. 
8.  Wales,  J28  {1894),  pp.  48,  ph.  4). — ^These  bursters  prevail  mostly  from 
October  to  February,  or  during  the  summer.  The  greatest  velocity  of 
the  wind  was  153  miles  per  hour,  and  the  average  of  the  greatest 
velocities  in  991  cases  from  18G3  to  1894,  was  42.7  miles  per  hour. 
The  lower  strata  of  cloud  move  with  the  wind,  while  the  upper 
strata  are  always  from  the  west.  They  are  invariably  attended  by  strong 
electric  action,  a  stream  of  sparks  being  sometimes  produced  for  an 
hour  at  an  electrometer.  The  advance  of  the  true  burster  is  indicated 
by  a  peculiar  cloud  or  roll  not  dissimilar  to  that  in  the  "pampero"  of 
South  America.  Clouds  of  dust,  which  i)enetrate  everywhere,  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  wind;  sand  flies  by  overhead  at  less  than  2,000  ft., 
and  with  great  rapidity.  Kain  may  follow.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
rather  marked  diminution  in  the  wind  velocity  in  these  bursters  within 
10  or  15  years.  A  burster  is  caused  probably  by  a  wind  blowing  from 
a  high  area  over  the  ocean  to  the  southwest  of  Australia  into  a  hot 
dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  interior.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  combination  of  a  cold  wind  from  the  high  area  with  an  electric 
disturbance  on  the  land.    It  has  been  compared  with  the  norther  of 
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Texas  wliicL,  however,  occurs  in  winter,  and  is  due  to  cold  air  blowing 
down  and  out  of  a  high  area  in  the  interior, — H.  A.  hazen. 

Meteorological  observations  considered  with  special  reference 
to  influence  on  vegetation,  P.  Sohreiber  {U.  S.  Dept  Agr,^  Weather 
Bureau  BuL  11,  pL  2,  Rpt.  Iniernat.  Meteorolog.  Congress^  1893ypt.  J2jpp. 
S95-404), — This  article  records  in  part  the  results  of  efforts  "to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  heat,  water,  and  sunshine  is  required  by  different 
])lants,  and  how  these  influential  factors  are  to  be  distributed  during 
the  various  phases  of  plant  life/'  The  nature  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
investigations  necessary  to  attain  this  object  are  briefly  discussed. 
The  desirability  of  "special  endeavor  to  devise  methods  of  repre- 
senting large  series  of  figures  by  mathematical  expressions"  is  urged, 
and  the  attempt  is  made  "to  represent  the  results  of  a  system  of  sta- 
tions as  functions  of  their  position  on  our  globe." 

"If  y  denotes  aoy  given  meteorological  elonieut,  either  the  simple  values  of  Bimnl> 
tancons  observations,  or  the  means  of  the  observations  for  any  given  period,  and 
Vi  X  ft  are  the  corrojsponding  latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation  above  sea  of  a  place, 
then  y=/(ftv^)- 

"  In  the  derivation  of  such  formulas  two  methods  can  be  employed.  According  to 
the  first  we  lay  down  theoretically  certain  principles  and  endeavor  to  clothe  them 
in  formulas.     According  to  the  second,  use  is  ma<le  of  the  serial  form,  as 

y=yo  +  6^  +  c^  +  dA-f  efta-f/V'-f^X'-f  .  .  . 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  values  of  the  coefficients  Arom  the  observations,  and 
then  see  how  those  observations  are  expressed  by  the  series. 

"  In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  all  but  the  first  two  terms  are  negligible.  The 
principal  results  of  observations  made  from  1864  to  1890  at  15  stations  in  Saxony, 
representing  elevations  of  from  120  to  930  meters  have  been  compiled.  All  monthly 
and  annual  means  thus  found  for  periods  of  5  and  more  years  were  represented 
according  to  the  equation  y  =  a  +  6A.  This  has  therefore  been  named  the  funda- 
mental equation  and  a  the  fundamental  value,  and  h  the  coefficient  of  elevation." 

The  mean  values  themselves  have  already  been  published.  A  few  of 
the  principal  results  of  the  calculations  under  present  consideration  are 
here  given : 

"  For  the  general  mean  temperature  we  have 

a=9.29oc.±0.22'^;  6=—0.57^^  ±0.045°;  ;i  =  ±0.43o. 
"The  coefficient  of  altitude  is  for  each  100  meters;  the  mean  error  is  represented 
by  ^  .  .  . 

''  A  representation  of  the  equation  for  the  diurnal  period  is  obtained  from  the  equA- 
tions  for  the  temperatures  at  2  p.  m.  tj  and  for  the  minimum  temperatnres  tm» 
"It  follows  from 

ti=:12.63— 0.656  h  and  <m=5.46— 0.579  A, 
that  U — <m=7.17 — 0.077  A,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  oscillation 
is  diminiBhed  0.077°  for  each  100  meters  additional  height. 

'*Forthe6  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  10  p.  m.  observations  the  foUowing  valnea  were 
obtained  for  the  25  years  from  1866  to  1890: 

f«=6.82— 0.463* 

ta= 12.63  — 0.656* 

<,o=8.37— 0.614  h 

"  Here  we  are  impressed  with  the  small  uors  of  the  coefficient  of  altitude  for  thehoni 

of  6  a.  m.    It  follows  that,  immediately  .after  the  time  of  the  minimnm  temperatnre, 

during  the  first  hours  of  the  rise,  there  must  exist  a  remarkable  imifonnity  in  the 

vertical  distribution  of  temperature. 
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**  Of  interest  is  the  equation  im —  *«=1.55 — 0.151  h  whicli  shows  that  at  elevations 
below  1,000  meters  tiois  greater  than  U;  in  other  words  that  the  evenings  are  warmer 
than  the  morning  hours.  At  elevations  of  1,000  meters  equal  temperatures  prevail 
at  6  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.  ,  .  .  The  equations  applied  to  vapor  tension  show  that 
the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  decreases  at  the  rate  of  0.146  gm.  per  cubic 
meter  for  each  increase  of  100  meters  in  the  elevation.  For  the  periodic  variations 
of  vapor  tension  in  millimeters  at  6  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  10  p.  m.  .  .  .  the  equa- 
tions are 

Se=6.80— 0.16*,  S,  =  6.89— 0.103A,  8,0=7.19—0.212*. 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the  least  vertical  decrease  of  temperature  occurs 
in  the  early  morning,  the  least  vortical  decrease  of  vapor  takes  place  during  the 
afternoon.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  on  mountains 
and  over  lowlands  occurs  at  10  p.  ra. 

"Relative  humidity,  rainfall  and  snowfall,  thefrcquency  of  rain,  and  the  occurrence 
of  night  frosts  are  also  treated  by  this  formula  to  find  the  variation  of  these  factors 
with  change  of  elevation." 

FollowiDg  tlie  same  method  with  observations  made  during  1892  on 
the  dates  of  blooming  and  harvesting  of  important  field  crops,  the  fol- 
lowing fundamental  equations  were  obtained: 

a         &      n       >ti       /la       /lb 
Rye,  May  24  +  4.05fe  59  ±  5.4  ±  1.0  ±  0.39  days. 

Wheat,  June  17-f  2.83A  28  i 4.4 ±  2.1 -t 0.67  days. 
Oata,  June  28+3.4U  41  ±6-5  ±2.3  ±0.57  days. 
Barley.  June  17  +  4.76/*  12  ±7.4  ±5.8  ±1.80  days. 
Potatoes,  July  3  +  l.S2h  23  ±  6.8  ±  3.0  ±  0.76  days. 
"  [In  these]  n  represents  the  number  of  stations  from  whose  data  the  equations 
were  determined,  /i  represents  the  mean  errors  of  the  results.  .  .  . 

'^For  the  length  of  time  between  blooming  and  harvest  the  following  equations 
were  obtained : 

a         t      n         /^       M%       Mb 
Rye,  44  +  2.55/*  56  ±  7.3  ±2.2  ±0.53  days. 

Wheat,    41  +  1.97/1  27  ±   5.1  ±2.5  ±0.78  days. 
Oats,         27  +  3.22/1  38  ±   7.9  ±2.7  ±0.63  days. 
Barley,     42  +  0.07/i    9±  5.2  ± 4.8 ±  1. '1 5  days. 
Potatoes,  75  +  0.94/t  16  ±  10.5  ±  7.7  ±  2.05  days. 
"If  we  combine  the  equations  for  time  of  blooming  and  for  the  difference  betwe^  i 
time  of  blooming  and  harvest,  we  obtain  the  equations  for  tlie  date  of  harvesting: 
Date  of  rye  harvesting,        July   6  +  6.6/*. 
Date  of  wheat  harvesting,  July  28  +  4.8A. 
Date  of  oats  harvesting,      July  25  +  6.6/i. 
Date  of  barley  harvesting,  July  29  +  4.8^. 
Date  of  potato  harvesting,  Sept.  16  +  2.8/t." 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  observe  in  the  a])ove  tables  that  the  time 
of  blooming  of  tlie  principal  cereals  (rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley)  is 
retarded  from  3  to  4  days  and  for  potatoes  about  2  days  for  each  increase 
of  100  meters  in  elevation,  while  the  time  of  harvesting  is  retarded 
from  6  to  6i  days  with  cereals  and  3  days  with  potatoes. — o.  L.  fassig. 

Records  of  four  voyages  of  the  balloon  Svea,  S.  A.  Andbee 
(Biluing  svensJca  Vet  Akad.  JlandL^  J9  {1893),  II,  No.  5,  pp.  20,  ph.  3; 
aO  (1894).  II,  No.  1,  pp.  36,  ph.  6;  No.  3,  pp.  39,  ph.  5;  No.  4,  pp.  16, 
ph.  5).— The  capacity  of  the  Svca  is  37,200  cubic  feet.  The  voyages 
were  made  at  Stockholm  on  July  15,  August  9,  and  October  19, 1893, 
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and  February  26, 1894.  The  following  table  indicates  the  principal 
l>oints  of  interest  in  the  records  of  each  voj^age.  Tlie  teinperatoie 
and  humidity  were  obtained  with  a  ventilated  psychrometer  and  are 
undoubtedly  quite  accurate. 

Obaervaiiona  in  four  balloon  voyages. 


Hiphcftt  point 

Stwrtiiig  tf^niperature 

liowoflt  temperature 

Diminution  for  1° 

Highest  relative  humidity 

Lowest  relative  humidity. 

LowoHt  vapor  pressure 


11,100  ft. 

52° 

190 

324  ft. 

81    per  cent  at 

4,070  ft. 
36   per  cent  at 

9.530  ft. 
0.04  per  cent  at 
11,090  ft. 


II. 


11,970  ft 

65° 

31° 

350  ft. 

77   per  cent  at 

9,800  ft. 
21   per  cent  at 

8. 450  ft. 
0.54  jier  cent  at 
8,450  ft. 


m. 


0,900  ft 

36° 

16° 

475  ft. 

100  Iter  cent  at 

6,160  ft. 
4   ])er    cent   at 

7.980  ft. 
0. 001  per  cent  at 
7,980  ft. 


IV. 


10,770  ft. 

41° 

— 2o 

239  ft. 

80   per  cent  at 

5,910  ft. 
52   per  cent  at 

10,270  ft. 
0. 17  per  cent  at 
10,270  ft. 


Tlicse  records  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  are  also  the  most  accu- 
rate ever  made  in  Europe.  The  diminution  in  relative  humidity  of 
96  per  cent  in  1,820  ft.  is  the  most  remarkable  ever  noted,  though  a 
fall  of  30  per  cent  in  400  ft.  was  noted  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Octo- 
ber 27, 1892.  Each  one  of  these  voyages  showed  remarkable  fluctuations 
in  the  moisture  conditions  in  horizontal  layers  at  different  heights,  and 
this  accords  with  the  fact  that  specific  clouds  are  found  day  after  day 
at  about  the  same  level.  Balloon  records  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
have  all  indicated  a  tendency  for  atmospheric  moisture  to  occur  in  rather 
definite  layers  and  have  not  shown  vertical  columns  of  approximately 
the  same  moisture  distribution. — H.  A.  hazen. 

Sanitary  climatology,  M.  W.  Harrington  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Weather  Bureau  Cireu- 
lar  1,  1895^  p.  1). — This  is  a  preliminary  anuounceinent  of  proposed  iuvestigatioiu 
on  '^  the  suhject  of  climate  and  its  inHuence  on  health  and  disease.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  the  proposed  investigation  of  interest  and  value  to  all,  but  especially  to  the 
medical  and  sanitary  professions  and  to  the  larp^e  number  of  persons  who  seek,  by 
visitation  of  health  resorts  and  change  of  climato,  cither  to  restore  health  or  prolong 
lives  incurably  affected  or  to  ward  off  threatened  disease.  .  .  .  The  hearty  oooperm- 
tion  of  the  various  boards  of  health,  public  sanitary  authoritiea,  sanitary  associa- 
tions and  societies,  and  of  physicians  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  work"  is 
sought  in  supplying  accurate,  complete,  and  prompt  reports  of  vital  statistics  from 
different  localities. 

"Weather  forecasts  in  Australia  {Nature,  tSOBy  Jan,  17 ^p,  378), — A  conference  rep- 
resenting the  3  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria  was  held 
at  Melbourne,  October  29,  1804,  and  plans  were  formulated  for  systematic  clond  pho- 
tography at  each  observatory  as  an  aid  to  weather  forecasting  and  for  distribution 
(daily  excei)t  Sunday)  of  forecasts  to  all  of  the  principal  telegraph  stations  in  each 
of  the  colonies.     Tiie  system  of  storm  signals  used  in  England  was  adopted. — o.  L. 

FASHIG. 

Lightning  record,  I,  H.  F.  Kretzer  {St.  Louis:  1805,  pp,  106).— The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  call  public  attention  to  the  groat  destruction  cansed  by  lightning. 
1,970  cases  of  lightning  strike  in  the  United  States  in  t!ie  past  4  years  are  cato- 
logued  and  a  handy  index  compiled  showing  the  particular  features  of  each  strike. 
In  the  5  years  1883  to  1887,  1, 170  men  were  injured  and  884  women;  742  men  were 
killed  and  25  women. — ^a.  m'adib.  ^ 
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Rainfall  of  India,  1893  (pp,  1,400). —This  is  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Indian 
Government  on  rainfall  observations.  The  system  of  observations  in  force  in  India 
ia  described  and  monthly  statements  of  rninf^vU  published  by  the  various  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  year  1893  are  included,  the  <hita  in  the  majority  of  cases  extending 
back  20  or  30  j^ears.  The  averages  thus  obtained  arc  utilized  for  the  columns  of 
normal  values  and  for  the  comparison  of  normals  with  actuals. — o.  L.  fassig. 

Jamaica  rainfall  for  1893.  K.  Jonstone  (Government  rub.  Kingston:  1894,  Oct, 
pp.  S). — The  greatest  rainlall  for  the  year  on  the  island  was  177.34  in.  at  Fellowship 
and  the  smallest,  34.29  in.  at  Kingston.  Six  stations  had  falls  exceeding  145  in.  The 
largest  monthly  fall  was  43.60  in.  in  December  at  Blue  Mountain  (7,000  ft.);  the 
next  largest  at  Hordby  in  October,  43.53  in.  There  were  very  remarkable  falls  at 
stations  very  near  each  other;  for  example,  in  January  Richmond  and  Highgate, 
only  3  miles  apart,  had  1.08  and  10.63  in.  respectively.  In  August  Annotto  Bay  had 
2.11  in.,  while  Castleton  Garden,  9  miles  away,  had  20.75  in.  The  rainfall  for  the 
year  showed  an  excess  of  from  10  to  20  in.  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island  above 
the  normal  for  20  years. — h.  a.  hazkn. 

'Windmills  and  meteorology,  P.  J.  db  Kiddeu  (Pop.  ScL  Monthly,  1896,  Feb., pp. 
622-524). 

Means  of  protecting  economic  plants  from  frost  injury,  0.  F.  Bkck  ( Wie  schutzi 
sick  der  Landwirth  am  aichersten  vor  Frostachdden.    Leipzig:  Carl  Scholtze,  1895). 

Instructions  for  obtaining  and  transcribing  records  from  recording  instru- 
ments, C.  F.  Marvin  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Circular  A,  Instrument 
Jloom,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  40). — Instructions  to  observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau  relative 
to  the  proper  manner  of  compiling  and  tianscribing  meteorological  data  from 
instruments  recording  wind  velocity,  direction,  and  movement,  air  pressure,  air  tem- 
perature, sunshine^  and  rainfall.  It  contains  a  table  giving  local  time  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  and  approximate  hours  of  possible  sunshine  for  north  latitudes,  from  25 
to  49^,  inclusive ;  monthly  amounts  of  possible  sunsshiue  for  hours  ending  shortly  after 
sunrise  and  sunset  for  the  same  latitudes;  also  a  table  showing  depth  of  precipita- 
tion corresponding  to  given  weights,  designed  especially  for  the  measurement  of 

snowfall.— O.  L.  FASSIG. 

Instructions  to  special  river  observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau  (  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  pp.  49,  fuj.  7). — This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  river  gauges  maintained  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  of  coming  high  waters  in 
the  case  of  freshets  to  places  along  the  river  below  them;  but  the  gauges  are  also 
useful  for  purposes  of  navigation.  Various  forms  of  river  gauges  are  described  and 
figured,  as  also  the  rain  and  snow  gauges  used  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  cipher 
code  for  telegraphing  reports  to  the  central  office  is  included. — o.  l.  fassig. 

Meteorological  summary  for  October,  1894  (Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Bui.  56, 
p.  1). — Not^es  on  the  weather  and  a  summary  of  observations  on  temperature,  precipi- 
tation, and  prevailing  wind. 

Meterological  summaries  for  North  Carolina  for  September  and  October, 
1894  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Weather  Sercice  Bui.  60,  pp.  137-150,  charts  2;  61,  pp.  15o- 
167,  charts  i). — The  usual  daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  by  the 
State  weather  service,  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  this  Department. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  City  of  Mexico  and  in  Vera  Cruz  (Ann, 
Observ.  Astron.  Nac.  Tacuhaya,  1S95,  pp.  2SS-S52). — A  record  of  the  ordinary  elements 
of  the  weather  for  each  day  from  December,  1892,  to  November,  1893,  made  at  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  at  Vera  Cruz. 
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SOILS. 

Destractive  effect  of  winds  on  sandy  soils  and  light  sandy 
loams,  with  methods  of  protection,  F.  H.  King  ( Wisconsin  8ta. 
Bui  42^  i>p.  29^  figs.  16). 

Synopsis. — There  are  extensive  areas  of  light  sandy  or  sandy  loam  soil  in  Wiscon- 
sin well  adapted  to  certain  crops  especially  potatoes,  on  which  crops  are  sab- 
Ject  to  serious  injury  by  parching  winds  and  drifting  soil.  From  the  results  of 
field  observations  and  of  readings  of  evaporators  and  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometers made  to  determine  the  inflnence  of  shelter  in  reducing  this  injury,  it 
was  found  that  to  the  leeward  of  woods,  hedges,  clover  fields,  etc.,  a  beneficial 
influence  was  exerted  to  a  distance  of  at  least  300  ft.  The  means  recommended 
for  reducing  the  injury  are  frequent  rotation  in  long,  narrow  strips  of  land,  run- 
ning as  a  rule  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds;  use  of  an 
abundance  of  organic  manures;  leaving  the  ground  rough  after  seeding;  clear- 
ing woodlands  in  belts  at  right  angles  to  prevailing  winds,  and  planting  wind- 
breaks. 

"There  is  a  rudely  crescent  shaped  tract  of  land  lying  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  center  of  this  State  and  extending  from  Weyauwega, 
Berlin,  and  Portage  on  the  east  to  Barron,  Menomonie,  and  Pepin  on 
the  west,  which  is  covered,  over  most  of  its  area,  outside  of  the 
swampy  and  marshy  districts,  with  a  light  sandy  soil  or  sandy  loam." 
This  tract  is  about  40  miles  wide  and  fully  180  long.  There  are  3  iso- 
lated areas  of  a  similar  character  and  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  besides  smaller  areas  scattered  throughout 
the  State.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  soils  are  well  adapted  to 
certain  kinds  of  crops,  especially  potatoes,  when  properly  managed, 
but  that  crops  on  them  are  frequently  seriously  injured  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  parching  winds  or  the  drifting  soil. 

The  results  of  observations  during  4  days,  commencing  May  29,  on 
the  field  conditions  at  different  points  in  the  first  mentioned  area,  just 
after  a  destructive  windstorm,  are  reported  in  detail.  It  was  observed 
"that  wherever  a  field  lay  to  the  leeward  of  any  sort  of  shelter  the  bad 
effects  of  the  wind  were  either  not  apparent  or  else  were  very  much 
reduced."  This  influence  was  exerted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  fences, 
hedges,  clover  fields,  etc.,  but  was  especially  marked  to  the  leeward  of 
woodlands.  Eeadings  of  evaporators  and  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermom- 
eters placed  at  different  distances  to  the  leeward  of  woods,  hedges,  and 
clover  fields  show  that  these  exerted  an  influence  on  evaporation  and 
humidity  of  the  air  to  a  distance  of  at  least  300  ft.  These  observa- 
tions "make  it  very  certain  that  such  destructive  effects  as  have  this 
year  been  experienced  in  Waushara  and  Portage  counties  can  be  pre- 
vented in  the  future  in  a  very  large  measure  and  this,  too,  by  simple 
and  comparatively  Inexpensive  measures." 

The  following  means  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  are  recom- 
mended and  discussed  in  detail:  (1)  Frequent  rotation  in  long,  narrow 
strips  of  lands  running  as  a  rule  north  and  south,  since  the  most 
destructive  winds  seem  to  come  from  the  west;  (2)  increasing  the 
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water-holding  power  of  the  soils  by  incorporating  an  abundance  of 
organic  manures  in  them;  (3)  leaving  the  ground  uneven  after  seed- 
ing; (4)  clearing  the  wooded  lands  in  north  and  south  belts;  and  (5) 
planting  wind-breaks. 

Evaporation  of  water  under  the  influence  of  potash  salts,  M. 
Maugkbb  {Neue  Ztschr.  Riibenz.  Tnd.j  33,  p.  80;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centhl.j 
65  {1894),  II,  No.  13,  p.  595). — Experiments  in  vegetation  pots  with 
potash  salts  on  soils  rich  in  potash  showed  that  the  beneficial  eflfect  of 
these  fertilizers  on  such  a  soil  was  without  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
conservation  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  This  action  declined  after  a  time, 
but  was  revived  by  renewed  applications  of  potash  salts.  It  was 
observed  that  the  effect  on  evaporation  was  not  confined  to  the  soil, 
but  was  exerted  on  the  plants  as  well.  The  latter  became  richer  in 
salts  and  therefore  less  subject  to  loss  of  moisture  by  transpiration. 

Analyses  of  typical  soils  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  F.  W.  Toms 
{Ann.  Bpt  Official  Analyst  of  Island  of  Jersey  for  the  year  ending  March 
25, 1892,  pp.  10-12). — Complete  chemical  analyses  of  6  soils  are  reported. 
The  results  of  analyses  of  3  of  these  selected  as  typical  of  the  light, 
medium,  and  heavy  soils  of  the  island  (unmauured)  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Compofition  {of  dry  matter)  of  typical  Jersey  eoiU. 


Light. 


Medium. 


Heavy. 


Volatile  and  organic  matter 

Oxidof  iron 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potaali 

Soda 

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Ch  lorin 

Carbonic  acid 

Soluble  silica 

Hydrated  silica 

Insoluble  silicates  and  quartz 

Nitrogen  in  organic  matter , 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates  (parts  per  million) 


3.590 
0.910 
0.572 
0. 236 
0.148 
0.086 
0.  228 
0.128 
0.182 
0.009 

Trace. 
0.079 
2.500 

91. 332 


3.760 
1.724 
1.407 
0.187 
0.291 
0.114 
0.355 
0.131 
0.236 
0.011 

Trace. 
0.080 
2.780 

88.834 


3.080 
2.245 
1.403 
0.576 
0.200 
0.158 
0.537 
0.195 
0.184 
0.009 

Trace. 
0.084 
6.100 

84.329 


100.000 


100. 000 


100.000 


0.122 
2.108 


0. 136 
1.650 


0.141 
6.450 


Muck  and  marl,  R.  C.  Kkdzik  {Mich'ujan  Sta.  BuL  115,  pp.  S5-40).—A  brief  pop- 
ular treatise  on  the  character^  management,  and  utilization  of  the  muck  and  marl 
deposits  of  Michigan. 

Soil  temperatures  {Avn,  Obaerv.  Astron.  Nao.  Tacuhayay  lS95yp,  £90). — A  2  years' 
record  of  soil  temperatures  is  given  for  the  Tacuhaya  Observatory  (Mexico),  De- 
cember, 1891,  to  November,  1893,  with  thermometers  at  depths  of  3,  1.15,  0.70,  0.38, 
and  0.28  meters. — o.  L.  fassig. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  fertiliadng  value  of  different  kinds  of  ground  Thomas  slag, 
crude  phosphates,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bone  meal,  M. 
Mabokeb  (Jahresber.  agr.  Chein.  Vers.  Stat.  Halle,  1893;  Neue  Ztschr, 
Bilbenz.  Ind^  33,  pp.  81-84;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.y  1894,  II,  No.  13, 
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p.  594). — The  effectiveness  of  different  kinds  of  Thomas  slag  was  very 
variable,  ranging  from  57.8  to  95.0  per  cent  of  that  of  a  like  amount  of 
water-soluble  phosphoric  acid.  No  relation  could  be  traced  between 
the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  present  and  its  effectiveness.  The 
different  slags  were  digested  in  Wagner's  acid  ammonium  citrate,  and 
quite  close,  though  not  absolute  agreement  was  observed  between  the 
solubility  in  this  reagent  and  the  fertilizing  value.  It  is  claimed  that 
with  proper  precautions  this  method  offers  a  reliable  means  of  valuing 
slags. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
slag  to  a  uniformly  fine  meal,  since  the  part  which  resists  the  grinding 
is  less  effective  than  that  which  is  readily  pulverized.  To  investigate 
this  point  the  fine  meal  and  coarse  meal  from  the  same  lot  of  slag  were 
each  reduced  to  the  same  fineness  and  tested  in  vegetation  experiments 
with  a  like  effectiveness  for  the  two  kinds  of  meal,  thus  justifying  the 
attempt  to  reduce  all  the  slag  to  a  uniform  degree  of  fineness. 

A  "prepared  phosphate  meal"  (tine  ground,  soft  phosphate)  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  Thomas  slag  was  tested^  with  unfavorable  results. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  anther  indicate  that  bone.meal  is  one  of 
the  least  effective  phosphatic  manures,  and  that  where  it  has  produced 
a  good  effect  the  result  has  often  been  largely  due  to  the  nitrogen 
which  it  contains.  In  order  to  improve  the  eflectiveness  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  the  author  treated  bone  meal  with  an  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  just  sufficient  to  transform  the  phosphoric  acid  into  a  condition 
similar  to  precipitated  phosphate.  Experiments  with  this  prepared 
bone  meal  gave  promising  results. 

Can  difficultly  soluble  Thomas  slag  be  transformed  into  read- 
Uy  soluble?  P.  Wagner  {Ghejn.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  JVb.  79,  pp.  1511, 
1512), — There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  Thomas  slag  from  different  sources.  The  investigations  of  the 
author  indicate  that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  silicic  acid  the  greater 
the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  citrate  solution.  Hoyermann 
has  reached  a  similar  conclusion.^  The  latter  found  that  by  fusing 
sand  with  the  slag  just  from  the  furnace  the  solubility  of  the  slag  in 
citrate  solution  was  increased  from  58  to  84  per  cent,  but  he  believes, 
nevertheless,  that  the  slag  which  is  most  active  in  the  soil  is  that  which 
contains  the  minimum  of  silicic  acid  and  the  maximum  of  lime.  The 
author  combats  this  view  and  summarizes  his  own  conclusions  as  follows : 
There  are  slags  which  show  a  solubility  in  citrate  solution  of  nearly  100 
per  cent  and  which  are  but  slightly  inferior  to  superphosphates.  The 
slags  of  the  market  vary  widely  in  respect  to  citrate  solubility,  ranging 
from  100  per  cent  to  as  low  as  40  per  cent.  The  fertilizing  value  varies 
in  an  almost  corresponding  degree.  The  principal  condition  for  a  high 
solubility  is  a  certain  proportion  of  silicic  acid. 


^  Beitrai;  zar  Frage  dor  Citratldslichkeit  dor  Pliosphorsiiure  im  Thomasschlacken- 
mohl^  Uauuover,  1^94. 
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If  it  shall  prove  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  transform  a  diffi- 
cultly soluble  slag  into  an  easily  soluble  one  simply  by  increasing  the 
silica  content,  it  will  then  be  important  to  study  what  effect  this  opera- 
tion has  on  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  resulting  product. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  Thomas  slag  and  the  determina- 
tion of  its  relative  effectiveness,  P.  Wagner  {Chetn.  Ztg.,  IS  (1894)^ 
No.  98 y  pp.  1933-1935 J  fig.  1). — The  results  of  analyses  and  experiments 
are  reported  in  support  of  the  statement  previously  made^  that  the 
richer  a  slag  is  in  combined  silica  the  more  soluble  it  is  in  citrate  solu- 
tion and  the  more  active  it  is  in  the  soil. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Iloyermann,  the  analyses  show  that  the 
solubility  in  citrate  solution  does  not  always  increase  with  the  decrease 
of  free  lime.  They  indicate,  further,  that  the  silicate  and  phosphate  of 
lime  of  the  slag  are  united  to  form  easily  decomposable  silico-phos- 
phates.  Analyses  of  Khenish  slags  of  good  quality  a^d  of  the  trans- 
parent blue  crystals  found  in  the  cavities  of  slag  show  them  to  contain 
phojiiphoric  acid  and  silicic  acid  in  the  proportion  corresponding  to 
these  silicophosphates  (about  42  parts  of  silicic  acid  to  100  parts  of 
phosphoric  acid).  It  is  to  the  readily  decomposable  character  of  these 
silicophosphates  and  not  to  the  saturation  of  the  free  lime  by  silicic 
acid,  as  claimed  by  Hoyermann,  that  the  solubility  of  siliceous  slags  in 
citrate  solution  is  due. 

Vegetation  experiments  on  white  mustard  gave  the  following  results: 
Without  phosphoric  acid,  24.1  gm.  of  crop;  with  0.5  gm.  of  phosphoric 
a<5id  in  form  of  superphosphate,  84  gm.;  with  0.5  gm.  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  fonn  of  Hoyermann's  Thomas  slag,  poor  in  silicic  acid  (62  per 
cent  soluble  in  citrate  solution),  62.1  gm.;  and 0.5  gm.  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  form  of  Hoyermann's  slag,  rich  in  silicic  acid  (98  per  cent 
soluble  in  citrate  solution),  84  gm.  These  results  furnish  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  that  not  only  the  citrate  solubility,  but  also 
the  effectiveness  as  a  fertilizer,  of  slag  increases  with  an  increase  of  its 
silicic  acid  content. 

The  following  is  the  author's  latest  revised  method  for  determining 
citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  and  untreated  phos- 
phates: Five  grams  of  the  slag  (as  it  appears  on  the  market,  unground 
and  unsifted)  is  placed  in  a  500  cc.  flask,  200  cc.  of  Avater  and  200  cc. 
of  citrate  solution  (containing  150  gm.  of  citric  acid  and  23  gm.  of 
nitrogen,  equal  to  27.93  gm.  Nir^)  are  added,  the  flask  filled  to  the  mark, 
and  shaken  for  30  minutes  in  a  shaking  machine  making  30  to  40  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  mixture  is  fllteied  at  once,  and  50  cc.  of  the 
filtrate  is  measured  into  a  beaker,  100  cc.  of  molybdic  solution  added, 
heated  to  about  80^  0.  in  the  water  bath,  cooled,  and  filtered.  The 
precipitate  is  carefully  washed  w^ith  1  per  cent  nitric  acid  and  dissolved 


*Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  79,  pp.  1511, 1512  (E.  S.  K.,  6,p.624). 
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in  2  per  cent  ammonia.  To  tbe  ammoniaeal  solutiou,  which  shoald 
amoant  to  about  KK)  cc,  15  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture  is  added,  drop  by 
drop,  with  constant  stirring,  the  beaker  covered  with  a  watch  glass, 
and  allowed  to  stand  2  hours.  The  ammonium-magnesium  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter  of  known  ash  content,  washed  with  2  per  cent 
ammonia,  dried,  incinerated  over  a  Bunsen  burner  30  to  40  minutes, 
and  ignited  in  a  Bossier  oven  for  2  minutes,  cooled,  and  weighed.  The 
method  and  reagents  here  recommended  are  substantially  identical 
with  those  already  described  by  the  author,*  except  that  in  the  method 
here  proposed  no  account  is  taken  of  the  basicity  of  the  substance 
examined. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bone,  Ulbricht 
{Agr.  Chem.  Vers.  Stat  Bahme;  abs,  in  Chem.  Centbl.y  1894, 11^  Ko.  19, 
p.  803). — Experiments  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  showed  that  the 
amounts  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  perhaps  of  the  other  ferti- 
lizing constituents  naturally  present  in  the  soil  as  well  as  the  other 
properties  of  the  soil  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  bone  meal.  The  soils  experimented  on  were  partly 
natural,  slightly  loamy  sand  and  partly  artificial  soils,  consisting  of 
quartz  sand  and  kaolin.  All  pots  were  liberally  fertilized  with  nitrate 
of  soda  and  potash,  one  series  receiving  superphosphate  and  the  other 
bone.  Taking  the  dry  substance  produced  in  pots  receiving  0.132  gm. 
of  phosphoric  acid  as  100,  the  ratios  of  production  during  different 
years  of  an  equal  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  form  of  superphosphate 
were  as  follows : 

1890.  Ligbt  soil,  long  nnder  culture 110 

1891.  New  soil  poor  iu  phosphoric  acid 123 

1892.  Qaartz  saud  and  kaolin  with  trace  of  PaOs 394 

1893.  Soil  freed  from  phosphoric  acid 124 

The  results  indicate  that  in  soils  not  entirely  devoid  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  not  of  extremely  abnormal  properties,  both  steamed  and 
unsteamed  bone  of  proper  fineness  produced  very  favorable  results, 
even  when  applied  in  the  spring,  provided  the  soil  was  not  deficient 
in  moisture.  In  soils  deficient  in  water  very  difi'erent  results  were 
obtained  with  all  kinds  of  bone  meal,  but  it  appeared  that  the  results 
were  more  unsatisfactory  the  coarser  the  bone. 

The  water-soluble  combinationB  of  phosphoric  acid  in  super- 
phosphates, J.  Stoklasa  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  45  {1894),  No.  3  and  4, 
pp.  161-172). — This  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  reported  iu 
the  same  journal  (38  (1891),  pp.  197,  401;  and  42  (1893),  pp.  439-457; 
\  E.  S.  B.,  2,  pp.  Oil,  757;  5,  p.  520),  and  relates  to  the  action  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  calcium  sulphate  in  the  soil  and  in  superphosphates. 

»Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  61,  pp.  1153, 1154  (E.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  370). 
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Tlie  extent  to  which  calciam  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  drainage  water 
of  different  soils  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Calcium  carbonate  in  1,000  cc,  of  drainage  water. 

Grams. 
Loam  soil  ft'om  j^ieiss  and  granite  (contaiDing  0.23  per  cent  CaO,  trace  C0|).  0. 026 

Soil  from  Siluriau  slate  (3.32  per  cent  CaO,  truce  COi) 067 

Soil  from  Dyasslc  (Permiau)  saudstoue  (1.38  per  ceut  CaO,  0.76  per  ceut  COi) .     .  052 

Soil  from  chalk  saudtttono  (3.73  per  ceut  CaO,  2.91  per  cent  CO?) 123 

CalcareoQs  plain  soil  (11.34  per  cent  CaO,  8.12  per  cent  COj) 151 

Humus  soil  (1.63  per  ceut  CaO,  1.09  per  ceut  CO2) 065 


On  the  basis  of  these  figures  it  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  removed  from  a  hectare  of  soil  annually  by  the  drain- 
age water  is  601.6  kg.  This  carbonate  of  lime  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  circulation  of  fertilizing  constituents  in  the  soil. 
Experiments  showed  that  when  Call 2(003)2,  the  form  which  appears 
in  the  soil  water,  was  mixed  with  an  equivalent  of  monocalcium  phos- 
])hate,  0aH2(PO4)2,  the  tricalcium  i)hosphate  formed  was  not  precipi- 
tated, but  was  held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  present. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  appearing  in  the  drainage  water  of 
difierent  kinds  of  soils  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Fhosphoric  add  in  drainage  water  of  different  eoiU, 


<1) 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 


SoU.... 
SubsoU 
Soil..-. 
Subsoil 
Soil.... 
Sou.... 


Compositiou  of  soil. 


Lime. 


Phosphoric  IPhoHphoric  | 
arid  Holuble luUl  Hohible  rjarbonio 
acid. 


Per  cent. 
0.23 
.31 
.59 
.63 
11. 34 
.23 


in  stroll  f( 

hydroclilo- 

ric  acid. 


Per  cent. 
0.024 
.030 
.087 
.125 
.  220 
.008 


iu  2  p<'r 

c«*ut  citric 

acid. 


Ilumiis. 


Percent.     Percent.   Percent. 
O.0OU8  I     Trace. 

I     Tiaco. 

Truo«. 
Tracn. 
8.12 
1 


.0074 


2.0c 


1.63 
9.56 


Phosphoric  acid  dis- 
solved iu  drainage 
Wttt«r. 


In  100.000 
gm.  of 

drainage 
Wdt«r. 


Orams. 
0.062 

.042 

.070 
.101 


Per 
ht*ctare 
annually. 


Grams. 
13.492 

9.140 

15. 244 
21.905 


The  important  fact  to  be  observed  in  this  table  is  that  the  humus 
soil,  which  contained  only  0.008  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in 
Lydrochloric.acid,  showed  decidedly  the  highest  loss  of  this  substance 
in  the  drainage.  This  in  a  measure  confirms  the  generally  accepted 
view  that  such  soils  do  not  have  a  high  retentive  power  for  phosphates, 
but  readily  convert  insoluble  into  soluble  forms,  which  are  carried  away 
in  the  drainage. 

It  is  explained  that  calcium  sulphate  is  an  invariable  constituent  of 
superphosphates  prepared  by  treatment  of  crude  phosphate  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  character  and  composition  of  the  little  balls  formed 
during  the  preparation  of  sux>erphosphates  are  described  and  illus- 
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trated.  The  radiating  groups  of  calcium  sulphate  crystals  formed  in 
a  solution  of  dissolved  bone  containing  Beggiatoa  alba  are  also  dis- 
cussed, with  illustrations,  and  various  experiments  with  this  organism 
are  described. 

Experiments  showed  that  when  solutions  of  monocalcium  phosphate 
or  orthophoaphoric  acid  were  evaporated  to  dryness  with  gypsum  the 
solubility  of  the  phosphate  was  not  affected. 

The  action  of  lime  and.  magnesia  in  marl  and  burnt  lime, 
Ulbrioht  [Agr.  Cheni,  Vers,  Stat  Dahme;  ahs.  in  Ghem,  GenibLy  1894^ 
Ily  No.  19y  p.  803), — Burnt  lime  poor  in  magnesia,  heavily  applied  (710 
lbs.  per  acre),  decidedly  delayed  the  ripening  of  oats,  while  a  similar 
application  of  gray  lime  produced  much  less  marked  results.  This  dif- 
ference is  ascribed  to  the  high  percentage  of  magnesia  in  connection 
with  lime  in  the  gray  lime.  Caustic  magnesia  (burnt  magnesite),  as  well 
as  magnesium  carbonate,  had  a  highly  injurious  effect  on  oat  plants, 
proving  actually  poisonous  in  large  amounts. 

This  injurious  effect  was  not  always  prevented  by  simultaneous  appli- 
cations of  caustic  lime  or  calcium  carbonate.  Barley  was  more  resistant 
to  the  injurious  action  of  the  magnesia  than  oats. 

The  relative  fertilizing  value  of  the  nitrogen  in  alfalfa  and  in 
stable  manure,  J.  Kuhn  (Deut  landw.  Presse,  21  {1894),  Ko.  98^  pp. 
26j  27). — In  i)ot  experiments  the  author  compared  the  fertilizing  value 
of  young  alfalfa  and  of  stable  manure  produced  by  feeding  the  same 
quality  of  alfalfa  to  a  steer.  The  steer  was  kept  on  a  maintenance 
ration,  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing  in  weight.  After  being  fed  for 
a  number  of  days  on  alfalfa  alone  the  solid  and  liqujid  manure  was  saved 
separately  and  analyzed.  The  solid  and  liquid  excrement  was  used  in  the 
proportions  produced;  185.95  gm.  of  solid  excrement,  containing  0.361 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  250  gm.  of  urine  containing  1.38  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  were  used  on  each  pot  of  the  manure  series,  the  total  nitrogen 
supplied  to  each  pot  being  4.1168  gm. 

Each  of  the  pots  of  the  green-manure  series  received  4.1168  gm.  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  505.5  gm.  of  green  alfalfa  not  yet  in  bloom. 
This  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  nearly  18,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  supplied 
nearly  130  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  the  same  rate  at  which  the  nitrogen 
of  stable  manure  was  employed. 

Another  series  of  pots  received  each  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen 
(4.1168  gm.)  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  supplemented  by  phos- 
phatic  and  potassic  fertilizers,  supplying  49  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
70  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre.  These  last-mentioned  fertilizers  were  intended 
to  offset  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  green  alfalfa  and  in  the 
stjible  manure. 

These  minerals  were  also  applied  to  another  series  of  pots  receiving 
no  nitrogen. 

Mustard  was  planted  July  5  and  harvested  August  13,    The  follow* 
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ing  table  gives  the  yield  per  pot  in  green  mustard,  dry  matter,  and 
nitrogen : 

Yield  of  mustard  in  pots  fei-iilized  with  different  forma  of  nitrogen. 


Minerals,  no  nitrogen 

Green  alfalfa 

Stable  man  ure 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  minerals 


Green 
mustard. 


Orama. 
1,164.0 
1, 5U4. 0 
1,606.0 
1, 627. 5 


Dry 
matter. 


Orams. 
124.5 
147.8 
154.9 
148.2 


Nitrogen. 


Oranut. 
3.304 
4.519 
5.277 
5.362 


Comparing  the  amount  of  green  mustard  produced  on  the  nitrogen 
I)ots  with  that  on  the  pots  receiving  no  nitrogen,  there  is  found  an 
increaseof  4G3.5  gm.  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  442  gm.  for  stable  manure, 
and  340  gm.  for  green  manure.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
nitrogen  of  stable  manure  was  95  per  cent  and  that  of  young  alfalfa  73 
per  cent  as  effective  as  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Comparing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  mustard  growing  on  the 
nitrogen  pots  with  tliat  on  the  pots  receiving  no  nitrogen,  we  find  an 
excess  of  2.058  gm.  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1.973  gm.  for  stable  manure, 
and  1.215  gm.  for  green  manure. 

Comparing  this  excess  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  (4.11C8 
gm.  to  each  pot)  it  appears  that  50  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  48  per  cent  of  that  in  stable  manure,  and  30  per  cent  of 
that  in  green  alfalfa  was  utilized  by  mustard  in  its  6  weeks  of  growth. 

The  nitrogen  of  stable  manure  was  more  immediately  available  in 
the  author's  experiments  than  in  those  of  previous  investigators,  a  fact 
which  he  ascribes  to  his  having  used  the  manure  with  its  full  comple- 
ment of  urine  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the  animal. 

The  losses  of  nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure  and  their  preven- 
tion, J.  Stoklasa  (Oesterr.  ungar,  Ztschr,  Zuckei'ind.  und  Landw,^  23^ 
pp.  525-536;  abs.  in  Chem.  CentbL,  45  (189  i)^  II,  N'o.  19,  p.  800),— The 
author  undertook  to  study  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  these 
losses.  It  was  found  that  urea  did  not  decompose  when  dissolved  in 
pure  sterilized  water  and  air  was  excluded  or  only  sterilized  air 
admitted.  Inorganic  acids  completely  prevented  decomposition. 
Organic  acids  (citric,  tartaric,  and  malic)  to  the  extent  of  1  to  3  per 
cent  promoted  decomi>osition.  Cattle  urine,  after  60  days  of  alkaline 
fermentation,  showed  a  loss  of  56.7  per  cent  of  its  original  nitrogen. 

Nitrification  under  normal  conditions  in  urine  from  different  sources 
was  also  studied.  Nitrates  were  observed  in  urine  within  3  days. 
Calcium  sulphate  did  not  appear  to  promote  nitrification.  Nitrates  did 
not  appear  in  a  solution  of  pure  urea  until  3  cc.  of  urine  was  added. 
Nitrites  were  also  observed  resulting  probably  from  the  decomposition 
of  amids.  Investigations  of  the  action  of  monocalcium  phosphate  and 
orthophosphoric  acid  on  ammonium  carbonate  showed  that  diammQ- 
niom  phosphate  was  the  result  of  the  reaction. 
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The  ii»e  of  superpbosphate  for  fixing  ammonia  in  manure  and  arine 
is  condemned  on  account  both  of  its  feeble  power  in  this  respect 
and  the  reversion  of  its  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

Analyes  of  seaweeds,  F.  W.  Toms  {Ann.  Rpt  Official  Analyst  of 
Island  of  Jersey  for  the  year  ending  March  25^  1892,  pp.  17-21). — In  view 
of  the  importjince  of  seaweeds  to  the  agriculture  of  this  island,  detailed 
analyses  were  made  of  the  following  species:  Knobbed  \t^.\(^  {Fucus 
nodo8us)j  twin -bladder  vraic  (F.  vesiculosus),  serrated  or  boat  vraic, 
and  common  or  fingered  colley  {Laniinaria  digitata).  The  results 
reported  are  the  averages  of  analyses  of  fresh  weeds,  dry  weeds,  and 
pure  ash  from  samples  collected  in  March,  May,  August,  and  October. 
The  proportion  of  valuable  constituents  was  lower  in  autumn  and 
higher  in  spring  than  the  average.  The  samples  collected  in  summer 
gave  the  highest  proportions  of  potash  and  the  lowest  of  nitrogen. 
"  The  deep  seaweeds  (colleys)  are  particularly  rich  in  soluble  potash 
salts,  but  the  '  cut  weeds '  growing  near  the  shore  contain  less  potash, 
but  more  soda  compounds."  The  proportions  of  the  more  important 
constituents  vary  within  the  following  limits:  Water,  75  to  82  per  cent; 
nitrogen,  0.25  to  0.3;  potash,  0.5  to  1.5;  phosphoric  acid,  0.1  to  0.13,  or  4 
to  5  per  cent  of  ash  constituents  according  to  the  variety. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers,  W.  H.  Jordan,  J.  M.  Bartlett,  and  L. 
H.  Merrill  {Maine  Sta.  Bui.  11,  2d  ser.^pp.  18). — This  bulletin  gives 
a  schedule  of  trade  values  with  notes  on  valuation  and  tabulated 
analyses  of  4  samples  of  fertilizers  furnished  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  GO  collected  by  the  station  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  fertil- 
izer law.  A  comparison  of  the  manufacturers'  minimum  guarantees 
and  the  actual  composition  of  both  the  samples  sent  to  the  station  by 
the  manufacturers  and  those  selected  in  the  open  market  by  the  station 
shows  that  "  on  the  average  the  sami)les  selected  by  the  station  were 
about  5  per  cent  poorer  in  nitrogen,  2  per  cent  poorer  in  phosphoric 
acid,  and  10  per  cent  poorer  in  i)()tash  than  those  seut  to  the  station  by 
the  manufacturers.  ..."  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  in  36  cases  out 
of  51  the  station  samples  selected  by  the  station  in  the  markets  should 
fall  so  much  below  the  manufacturers'  sample  in  the  perceiitjige  of  pot- 
ash soluble  in  water,"  but  it  has  been  suggested  "  that  potash  in  mixed 
fertilizers  disappears  to  some  extent  from  soluble  forms.  .  .  .  Ko  facts 
are  at  hand  to  support  or  discredit  this  view. 

"In  general  it  may  said  that  the  analyses  of  manufacturers'  samples 
.  .  .  were  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  fairly  safe  representation  of  the 
goods  that  were  sampled  in  the  market,  excepting  the  somewhat 
remarkable  deficit  in  potash.'' 

.  Fertilizers,  G.  C.  Watson  (Xcw  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt,  1893,  pp.  5^95).— A  reprint 
from  Bulletin  52  of  the  station  (K.  S.  K.,  4,  p.  903). 

On  what  class  of  soils*  to  what  crops,  and  in  what  form  shall  potash  fertilizers 
be  applied?  IH,  Schultze  {Braunschw,  Uindw.  Zig.y  62  {1894),  No.  61,  pp.  SIS,  S14). 

Keeping  up  our  lands,  I.  P.  Roberts  {(■uU.  and  Country  Gent.,  1895,  Feb.  7,  p.  lOS). 

The  production  of  manure,  (>.  C.  Watson  {New  York  Cornell  Sta,  Rpt.  189S,pp, 
17S-190).^A  reprint  of  Bulletin  65  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  387). 
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Handling  stable  manure,  W.  L.  Anderson  (Amer.  Agr,  {middle  ed.),  1895,  Feb.  9, 
p,  141), — Recommends  allowiug  manure  to  remain  under  .animals  until  hauled  to  the 
fields,  when  it  is  spread  at  once  thickly  on  the  land.  Three  hundred  cords  yearly  are 
handled  in  this  way.     Composting  is  condemned. 

Applying  barnyard  manure,  H.  S.  Mattkrson  {Cult,  and  Counti-y  Gent.,  1895, 
Feb.  7,  p.  104). — Experiments  are  reported  which  indicate  that  by  spreading  manure 
fresh  from  the  stable  on  the  soil  growth  of  weeds  is  increased.  The  method  of  man- 
agement of  the  manure  is  described. 

A  handy  manure  box,  C.  A.  Allen  {Amei\  Agr.  {middle  ed,),  1895,  Feb,  9,  p.  Ill, 

The  rational  application  of  bone  meal,  M.  TTllman  {FUhling^a  Landto.  Ztg,,  4S 
{1894),  No,  S4,  pp,  766-768). — General  statements  relative  to  the  character  of  soil  on 
which  bone  meal  can  generally  be  advantageously  applied. 

Natural  phosphate  of  alumina  and  the  adulteration  of  slag  and  phosphatic 
fertilizers,  L.  Grandeau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  59  {1S95),  No.  1,  pp.  11,  7^).— Wagner's 
method  for  detecting  phosphate  of  alumina  is  reconmiended.  The  citrate  used  in 
this  method  contains  5  per  cent  of  citric  acid. 

Is  it  certain  that  the  " citrate  solubility"  of  Thomas  slag  is  a  measure  of  its 
agricultural  value?  P.  Wagner  {Deut.  landxo.  Presae,  21  {1894),  No.  102,  pp,  98S, 
984). — The  essential  points  in  this  article  are  discussed  in  other  articles  noticed 
above  (p.  625). 

How  to  apply  soda  salts,  A.  H.  Ward  {Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  1895,  Feb.  7, 
p.  105), 

Fertilizer  analyses  and  valuation,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Bui, 
56,pp.g,S,8), — A  schedule  of  trnde  values  and  tabulated  analyses  of  19  samples  of 
fertilizing  chemicals,  including  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood. 


FIELD  GEOPS. 

Alfalfa,  F.  D.  Cobubn  {Rpt  Kansas  State  Bd.  Agr.,  Kov.,  1894,  pp. 
230). — This  publication  consists  of  papers  on  alfalfa  by  growers  in 
California,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Kew  Mexico,  and  Utah,  in  answer  to  a 
circalar  of  inquiry.  The  most  important  subjects  treated  in  the  papers 
are  the  following:  Character  of  soil  and  subsoil;  preparation  of  the 
land;  time,  thickness,  and  manner  of  sowing;  liability  of  alfalfa  to 
winterkilling,  or  exemption  from  this  trouble;  irrigation,  harvesting, 
and  yield;  methods  of  handling  the  crop  for  hay  and  for  seed; 
machines  for  thrashing  alfalfa  for  seed;  cost  of  growing  and  baling 
alfalfa  hay;  prices  of  hay  and  seed;  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  food  for 
swine,  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle;  duration  of  an  alfalfa  meadow;  and 
the  value  of  alfalfa  for  green  manuring. 

Canaigre,  its  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market,  F.  A.  Gul- 
let {Agl.  Sm.j  8  (1894),  No.  6-9,  pp.  3J20-328).— The  methods  pursued 
in  the  manufacture  of  canaigre  tannin  extract  at  a  Kew  Mexico  factory 
are  briefly  outlined.  This  factory  turns  out  a  heavy  semiliquid  caiiaigre 
extract  which  contains  45  i)er  cent  of  tannin  material  and  is  so  thick 
that  it  can  be  shipped  in  packages  made  of  inch  boards.  Its  selling 
price  in  Chicago  and  New  York  is  4^  and  5  cts.  per  pound.    The  leac 
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system  of  extracting  is  pursued,  the  preliminary  drying  of  the  roots 
requiring  2  to  3  days.  In  the  laboratory  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain 
by  difi'usion  from  the  fresh  roots,  grated,  a  liquid  extract  in  4  boors. 
The  cost  of  a  diffusion  factory,  with  a  capacity  to  handle  10  tons  of 
canaigre  roots  per  hour,  is  estimated  at  from  $100,000  to  $125,000. 
The  cost  of  growing  the  roots  for  1  ton  of  extract  and  of  manufactur- 
ing the  same  is  estimated  at  $25  per  ton  of  extract  containing  55  to  60 
per  cent  of  tannin  material. 

Time  of  seeding  crimson  clover,  E.  B.  Voorhees  (Agl.  Sci.j  8 
(1894),  N^o.  6-9,  pp.  298-302). — In  experiments  in  New  Jersey  it  was 
found  that  where  the  soil  was  not  reasonably  good  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  stand,  to  delay  sowing  until  September.  On 
poor  soils  excellent  crops  were  secured  when  the  seed  was  sown  even 
as  late  as  October.  For  good  lands  the  author  recommends  that  seed 
be  sown  between  July  15  and  September  15.  It  was  found  that  in  New 
Jersey  spring  seeding  either  alone  or  with  oats  gave  disappointing 
results. 

Studies  on  oats  and  barley,  von  Liebenbeeg  {Mitt.  Ver.  Ford, 
landw.  Versnchstv.  Oesierr.,  9  (IKOl),  2fo.  i,  pp.  51-59), — When  in  the 
spring  a  mixture  of  barley  and  oats  was  sown  the  yield  of  grain  was 
greater  than  that  of  oats  sown  alone. 

When  seeding  was  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  plants  of  oats 
and  barley  in  alternate  hills,  the  barley  plants  so  grown  tillered  more 
abundantly  than  on  plats  where  only  barley  was  grown,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  space  allotted  to  each  oat  or  barley  plant  was  the 
same  on  all  plats. 

The  oat  plants  grown  in  alternation  with  barley  plants  tillered  less 
abundantly  than  oat  plants  grown  alone.  The  author  attributes  these 
results  to  the  fac^t  that  barley  stooled  earlier  than  oats,  and  thus  in  the 
mixture  prevented  the  full  development  of  the  oat  plant. 

From  his  exi)eriments  on  barley  the  author  concludes  that  the  longer 
straws  bear  longer  and  heavier  ears,  with  a  greater  number  and  hetwier 
grains.  With  oats  the  longer  straws  bore  longer  panicles  and  a  greater 
number  of  grains  than  the  shorter  straws. 

Culture  experiments  with  Irish  potatoes,  W.  M.  Muni^on  {Maine 
ISta.  Bui.  12,  2d  ser.,  pp.  4). — With  3  varieties  a  comparison  was  made 
between  the  Rural  New  Yorker  trench  system  and  ordinary  culture. 
Alternate  rows  were  '^  trenched,"  that  is,  plowed  about  afoot  wide  and 
8  in.  deep,  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  being  afterwards  pulver- 
ized and  some  of  the  earth  being  worked  back  into  the  furrow.  The 
seed  pieces  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  2  in.,  and  then  a  complete 
fertilizer  was  scattered  in  the  trenches,  which  were  then  filled.  Alter- 
nate I'ows  were  simply  plowed,  the  pieces  dropped  and  covered,  and 
the  fertilizer  scattered  on  the  surface.    The  results  are  conflicting. 

Rape  as  a  forage  plant,  C.  D.  Smith  and  F.  B.  Mumford  {Michigan 
Sia.  Bui.  114y  j>p.  29-34). — The  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
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securing  true  Dwarf  Essex  seed,  as  this  is  the  variety  which  has  been 
found  to  be  most  valuable.  Eape  seed  was  sown  at  different  dates  in 
June  and  July  and  the  result  favored  sowing  about  July  1.  Drilling 
was  preferred  to  sowing  broadcast,  since  the  former  method  saved  seed, 
allowed  easy  cultivation,  and  suffered  less  loss  from  cattle  tramping  and 
lying  on  the  crop.  One  acre  of  rape  afforded  pasturage  for  9  lambs  for 
7  weeks  and  produced  a  total  gain  of  202J  lbs.,  or  22J  lbs.  per  lamb. 
It  was  not  found  practicable  to  pasture  rape  later  than  November  15. 
The  animals  pastured  on  this  plant  after  it  became  frosted  were  subject 
to  digestive  disorders.  Animals  should  be  well  fed  on  dry  food  before 
being  turned  into  a  field  of  rape.  The  cost  of  labor  in  planting  and 
growing  15  acres  of  rape  on  the  station  farm  was  $42.25. 

Effects  of  different  fertilizing  elements  on  the  composition  and 
combustibility  of  tobacco,  H.  J.  Patterson  {Agl.  Soi.,  8  {1894)^  No. 
6-9yPp.  329-352^  dgm.  1). — Conclusions  of  foreign  investigators  are  cited 
and  the  experiments  made  by  the  author  and  previously  published^  are 
tabulated  and  discussed.  The  author  also  gives  the  ratio  of  chlorin  to 
potash  in  the  ash  of  the  principal  species  of  wood  growing  in  tobacco 
sections  and  in  the  principal  cultivated  plants  from  the  same  regions* 
He  finds  that  broom  sedge  and  old  field  pine  contain  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  chlorin,  and  hence  he  justifies  the  practice  of  allowing  old 
tobacco  fields  to  grow  up  in  sedge  and  pine,  the  implication  being  that 
these  plants  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  chlorin,  which  is  believed  to 
have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  combustibility  of  tobacco. 

Studies  on  wheat,  von  LlEBiCNBERa  [Mitt.  Ver,  Ford,  landw.  Ver- 
9uch%w.  Oesterr.y  7  {1892\  No,  1,  pp.  59-86;  abs.  in  Gentbl.  agr.  Chem.y 
23  {1894)j  No.  llj  pp.  748-752).— '^Y  planting  summer  wheat  at  differ- 
ent distances,  and  by  giving  to  the  different  plats  different  manures, 
moisture  conditions,  and  seeds  of  different  sizes,  the  character  of  the 
growth  was  made  to  vary  considerably. 

The  longer  the  straw  the  longer  and  heavier  was  the  ear;  the  longer 
and  heavier  the  ear  the  greater  the  number  of  grains  borne  upon  it  and 
the  heavier  the  individual  grains. 

The  conditions  for  the  production  of  sweet  and  sour  silage,  A. 
B.  Griffiths  [Ghem,  News,  70  (1894\  No,  1828,  pp.  273-275).— AqiA 
gilage,  which  is  produced  when  the  fermentation  proceeds  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  490  C,  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  (I)  low-temperature  acid 
silage,  in  which  the  temperature  has  not  risen  above  32o  0.,  and  (2) 
high-temperature  acid  silage,  in  which  fermentation  proceeds  at  tem- 
peratures of  32  to  490  C. 

In  the  former  the  principal  gorra  isolated  was  the  acetic  acid  ferment. 
In  high- temperature  acid  silage  the  germs  found  were  the  acetic-acid 
ferment,  the  lactic-acid  ferment,  the  butyric-acid  ferment,  and  Bddllus 
subtilvf. 

1  Maryland  Sta.  Bal.  26  (E.S.R.,  6,  p.  209). 
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Between  49  and  55^  O.  layers  of  sweet  and  acid  silage  were  inter- 
mingled,  and  at  these  temperatures  the  organisms  isolated  were  the 
lactic  and  butyric  acid  ferments,  and  2  new  species  for  which  the  author 
proposes  the  names  Bacillus  valericus  and  B.  thermicus.  When  the 
temperature  exceeded  56Q  O.  sweet  silage  was  produced. 

When  the  temperature  of  fermentation  is  60  to  70^  C.  the  author 
states  that  the  acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric  acid  ferments  are  killed  or 
become  inactive,  giving  place  to  Bacillus  valerictis  and  B.  themiicus. 

Bacillus  valericus  is  so  named  because  in  a  sterilized  decoction  of 
green  fodder  at  56^  C.  it  gives  rise  to  small  quantities  of  valeric  acid. 
It  is  readily  stained  with  a  solution  of  methyl  violet. 

Bacillus  thermicus  is  so  named  because  of  the  high  temperature  at 
which  it  thrives.  Both  Bacillus  valericus  and  B,  tfiermicus  have  the 
power  of  converting  starch  into  glucose. 

With  silage  produced  by  fermentation  at  a  temperature  below  32°  C. 
the  percentage  of  volatile  acids  (chiefly  acetic,  but  with  traces  of  formic 
and  butyric  acid)  was  1.56  for  sihige  from  very  immature  fodder  and 
0.62  for  silage  from  plants  just  in  bloom.  The  non-volatile  acids  (chiefly 
lactic  acid)  were  0.10  and  0.9  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  samples  of  silage. 

With  acid  silage  produced  at  temperatures  of  32  to  49^  C.  the  vola- 
tile acids  were:  From  very  immature  forage,  1.19  per  cent;  from  plants 
just  in  bloom,  0.38  per  cent.  The  nonvolatile  acids  were,  respectively, 
0.31  and  0.23  per  cent.  The  silage  was  more  acid  from  immature  than 
from  older  plants. 

Sweet  silage  produced  at  a  temperature  of  56  to  70^  C.  contained 
only  0.06  per  cent  of  volatile  acid  and  0.02  per  cent  of  non-volatile  acid. 
When  made  from  plants  just  in  bloom  it  contained  4  per  cent  of  sugar 
and  other  soluble  carbohydrates,  as  against  2.81  and  2.93  per  cent  con- 
tained in  acid  silage  (from  i)lants  of  same  stage  of  maturity)  produced 
at  a  temperature  below  49^  0. 

The  author  states  that  sweet  silage  quickly  becomes  moldy  on 
exi)Osure  to  air,  while  acid  silage  is  relatively  resistant  to  decay. 

The  barley  crop  of  1894,  F.  SchwackhOffkii  (Ghem,  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  No.  96, 
BeperU,  p.  295). — The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  barley  crop  of  1894 
and  its  valne  for  malt. 

Cultivation  of  licorice  root  in  the  United  States^  F.  Hoffman  (Jmer,  Jour, 
Phaitii.,  67  {1805),  No,  2,  pp,  72-77), 

Notes  on  Polygonum  sachalinense,  Doumbt-Adanson  and  H.  Vilmorin  {But. 
Soe.  Bot.  France.,  40  {1893),  2dser.,  No.  S,  p.  CLXXXFiri).— The  authors  presented 
specimens  of  the  true  species  for  which  P.  aieboldi  is  often  confused.  The  value  of 
the  phint  for  forage  is  pointed  out. 

The  chemical  composition  of  hay  from  Chrysopogon  gryUus^  U.  Pktri  {Stag. 
Sper.  Afjr.  Ital,  27  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.  309-875). 

The  flat  pea  (Lathyrus  sylvestria)  {FiihUng^a  landw.  Ztg.,  43  {1894),  No.  g4,  pp^ 
759-706). — Notes  from  growers  on  the  pa1at;ibility  of  this  plant. 

Variety  tests  of  potatoes,  W.  Bk(  kkk  {Dent,  landw.  Presse,  22  {1895),  No,  S,  p.  IS), 

Size  and  amount  of  potatoes  used  for  seed  purposes^  M.  Moktarini  {SIom. 
Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  £7  (1894),  No.  3,  pp.  227-250). 
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Testa  of  varieties  of  rye,  N.  Westeumeikr  (Dcut,  landw,  Pre»se,  H  {1804),  No, 
101,pp,97Sy974). 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  forage  plants,  E.  R.  Lakk  ( Washington  Sta.  Buh 
JO,  pp.  19-24). — Brief  notes  on  6  varieties  of  wheat,  5  of  barley,  6  of  oats,  29  of 
peus,  and  on  alsike  clover,  orchard  grass,  aud  oat  j^rass. 

Artificial  drying  of  grain  (J6«.  in  Dent,  laudw.  Prease,  23  {1895),  No.  t,p.  IS). 
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Cassava,  J.  T.  Stubbs  {Florida  Sta.  Bui.  24^  p.  25).— A  small  plat 
of  cassava  was  planted  at  De  Funiak  Springs  substation  on  sandy  land 
and  GOO  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  applied  per  a<ire.  Little  cultivation  was 
required,  and  from  8  to  15  tons  of  roots  were  produced  per  acre.  The 
roots  were  relished  by  stock,  whic^h  seemed  to  thrive  upon  the  food. 

The  jprowth  of  lettuce  as  afifected  by  the  physical  properties 
of  the  soil,  B.  T.  Galloway  {Agl.  Set.,  8  (1894),  No.  6-9,  pp.  302^ 
315). — ^I'he  soil  on  which  lettuce  is  grown  near  Boston  produces  plants 
so  much  larger  and  more  perfect  than  are  grown  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country  that  investigations  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  if  possible 
the  reason  of  this  difference.  The  Boston  lettuce  soil  was  analyzed 
mechanically,  as  was  also  the  gneiss  soil  of  Maryland,  and  the  former 
was  found  to  possess  a  much  greater  proportion  of  sand,  while  the 
latter  was  rich  in  silt  and  clay.  The  daily  moisture  content  of  the 
Boston  soil,  as  judged  from  samples  taken  to  a  depth  of  12  in.  averaged 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Maryland  soil,  being  27.7  per  cent  and 
16.5  per  cent,  respectively,  in  March. 

In  the  experiments  3  dift'erent  soils  were  used  in  a  special  greenhouse. 
The  first  soil  wa«  composed  of  2  parts  drift  sand  and  1  part  greenhouse 
soil;  the  second  greenhouse  soil  alone,  1  part  gneiss  soil,  and  2  i)arts 
decomposed  manure;  and  the  third  two  thirds  Boston  soil  and  one  third 
decomposed  manure.  On  mechanical  analysis  the  3  soils  were  found  to 
closely  approximate  in  structure.  Each  soil  was  contained  in  a  bed  2 
ft.  wide,  7  ft.  long,  and  20  in.  deep,  and  in  each  bed  were  set  33  plants, 
8  in.  apart  on  the  square.  In  2  months  the  plants  were  pulled,  divided 
into  3  grades,  measured,  and  then  weighed.  The  plants  grown  on, the 
Boston  mixed  soil  gave  the  best  results,  being  followed  closely  by  those 
produced  on  the  sandy  soil,  while  the  greenhouse  soil  gave  very  inferior 
plants. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  are  of  the 
utmost  importjince  in  relation  to  plant  growth,  and  that  lettuce  requires 
a  soil  possessing  an  abundance  of  fine*gravel,  sand,  and  silt  in  such  a 
mechanical  mixture  as  to  provide  suflicient  moisture,  heat,  and  air — a 
condition  existing  in  the  Boston  soil. 

Strawberries,  W.  J.  Green  and  E.  C.  Green  [Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  5i, 
pp.  35-52). — ^This  bulletin  contains  cultural  notes  for  strawberries,  and 
also  detailed  descriptive  notes  for  63  varieties.    It  is  stated  that  straw- 
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berries  will  grow  well  on  almost  any  well-drained  soil  that  is  free  from 
frost  and  reasonably  fertile,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  infested 
with  white  grubs.  It  is  advised  to  prepare  the  soil  by  plowing  in  the 
faU,  mnlching  with  manure,  and  in  the  spring  stirring  the  ground  with 
cultivators  and  harrows.  The  spring  is  preferred  as  the  time  for  set- 
ting out  the  plants,  and  for  mats  they  are  recommended  to  be  set  every 
18  in.  in  4- ft.  rows;  while  for  hills  they  may  be  placed  1  ft.  apart  in  3-ft. 
rows.  Winter  protection  should  be  given  by  mulching  with  swamp 
hay.  The  beds  should  be  renewed  every  second  year.  The  following 
varieties  are  recommended:  Bubach,  Crescent,  Enhance,  Greenville, 
Haverland,  Lovett,  Muskingum,  Parker  Earle,  and  Warfield. 

Strawberries,  blackberries,  and  raspberries,  S.  T.  Matnard 
(Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Bui.  26^  pp.13). — Descriptive  notes  and  tabu- 
lated data  on  124  varieties  of  strawberries,  12  of  blackberries,  18  of  red 
and  20  of  black  raspberries.  The  yields  were  affected  by  a  hailstorm 
and  drought,  but  the  relative  production  was  not  interfered  with.  The 
strawberries  were  attacked  by  leaf  blight,  which  was  not  wholly 
checked  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Fertilizer  tests  on  grapes,  A.  L.  Holladay  ( Virginia  Sta.  BuL  35, 
pp.  147-153). — For  3  years  10  plats  of  one  fifth  acre  eaeh,  planted  with 
Norton  grapes,  were  tested  witli  various  fertilizers  calculated  to  pro- 
vide either  single  fertilizing  elements  or  different  combinations.  One 
plat  was  left  untreated  for  a  check,  and  one  was  fertilized  with  a  com- 
plete fertilizer.  The  soil  was  red  clay.  The  vines  were  sprayed  5 
times  every  season  to  avoid  interference  from  fungus  diseases.  The 
results  show  that  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are  all  required 
for  the  best  results  at  this  location.  Tables  are  given  showing  the 
details  of  the  experiment,  which  is  to  be  continued. 

Tropical  fruits  in  Florida,  L.  O.  Washbuen  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  24, 
pp.  26-31). — Seven  acres  at  the  Fort  Myers  substation  are  devoted  to 
tropical  and  semitropical  fruits.  Kotes  are  given  on  cocoanuts,  cahoon 
palm,  sapodilla,  marigosteen,  mango,  mainm®  apple,  mammae  sapota, 
cherimoya  (Anona  cherimolia)^  star  apple,  Barbados  cherry,  date  palm, 
Spanish  lime  (Melicocca  hijuga),  sour  sop  or  ice-cream  fruit  (Anona  muri- 
cata)y  bread  fruit  (Arfocarpus  incisa),  melon  papaw  (Garica  papaya)^ 
cashew  nut  (Anacardium  occidentale),  tamarind,  caeao,  guava,  catley 
guava,  avocado  pear  (Fersea  gratisshna),  bamboo,  royal  palm,  black 
pepper,  Chinese  yam,  cassava,  royal  poincianna,  sugar  apple,  loqaat, 
pecan,  Otaheite  gooseberry,  almond,  and  citrus  fruits.  Many  of  the 
varieties  yielded  larger  jind  better  fruits  than  are  grown  in  Cuba  and 
other  tropical  countries,  a  fact  supposed  to  be  due  to  less  excessive 
rains  and  the  winters  giving  a  season  of  rest. 

Report  of  horticulturist,  J.  N.  Wiiitner  (Florida  Sta.  BuL  24,  pp. 
13-15). — A  brief  report  on  the  progress  of  the  horticultural  work  of  the 
station,  the  character  of  the  station  soil  being  touched  upon,  and  experi- 
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ments  with  and  comparative  tests  of  olives,  citrus  fruits,  Japanese  per- 
simmons, grapes,  strawberries,  Logan  berry,  celery,  and  cabbages  being 
mentioned. 

African  legmnea^  J.  Dybowski  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  {1S94),  No,  £4,  pp.  574-^76).— Gen- 
eral notes  on  yarioos  African  representatives  of  this  order,  notably  the  patata, 
ignama,  taro,  peanut,  cajan,  calladinm,  and  hibiscus. 

Qinsens,  G.  Stanton  {Amer.  Gard.,  16  {1895),  No,  SI,  p.  £5). —Notes  on  culti- 
vation. 

Muahroom  raising  In  stables  {Braunechxc.  Jandw.  Ztg.;  ahs.  in  Landw,  Woohenhl. 
Sdhles.  HoUt.t  44  (1894),  No.  41,  p.  572). — Advises  growing  mushrooms  in  horse  stables, 
where  it  is  thought  the  ammoniacal  atmosphere  will  be  of  value. 

The  forcing  of  melons  in  Paris,  G.  Alluaud  (Iie\K  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No,  S3,  pp,  65S- 
656,  figa,  6). — Detailed  directions  for  the  early  growing  of  muskmelous  in  green- 
houses, after  the  methods  practiced  by  Paris  gardeners. 

Some  salad  potatoes,  G.  Alluard  (Ret>.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  24,  pp.  576,  577,  figs, 
4), — Illustrated  remarks  on  some  varieties  of  potatoes  that  in  France  are  especially 
preferred  for  salad  purposes. 

Greenhouse  notes,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sia,  Bpt.  1893,  pp,  145-172, 
dgms.  2). — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  55  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  pp.  294  and  296). 

Raspberry  cultivation,  R.  B.  Whytk  (OntaHo  Fruit  Grower^  Assn.  Rpt.  1893, pp. 
61-64).— Jfotea  on  the  culture  of  raspberries  in  Ontario.  It  is  advised  that  the 
canes  be  planted  in  the  fall  in  a  heavy  sandy  loam  and  covered  dariug  the  winter. 
Fall  pruning  is  preferretl.  The  varieties  recommended  are  Cuthbert,  Herstine, 
Heebner,  Golden  Queen,  Brinckle  Orange,  Caroline,  Hilborn,  and  Purple  Hybrid 
Shaffer. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries,  F.  W.  Card  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  57,  pp.  191- 
215,  figs.  4),— A.  reprint  of  Bulletin  57  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  394). 

The  best  berry  for  wine,  L.  Nathan  (Ztschr.  landw.  Ver.  Hessen,  1894,  No.  38,  pp. 
313,  314), — The  American  mountain  gooseberry  is  strongly  recommended,  and  tables 
are  given  favorably  comparing  the  yield  and  analysis  of  its  wine  with  that  of  cur- 
rants, blackberries,  and  strawberries. 

The  Logan  berry,  C.  H.  Shinn  (Garden  and  ForeM,  7  (1894),  pp.  465,  466,  fig,  i).— 
Descriptive  notes  on  this  rasp-blackberry  cross. 

The  durian  (Dnrio  zibethinus)  fruiting  in  Dominica  (Agl.  Jour.  Leeward  Islands, 
1894,  Oct,,  pp.  32-^4). — A  description  of  the  edible  fruit,  so  highly  prized  in  portions 
of  Asia,  is  given. 

The  botany  of  the  grape,  C.  E.  Bessey  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  pp.  47, 48).— 
The  author  in  a  paper  read 'before  the  Nebraska  Horticultural  Society  says  that  for 
horticultural  purposes  only  11  of  the  35  or  40  known  species  of  grape  need  be  con- 
sidered. These  are  Vitis  labrus<:a,  V.  candicans,  V,  wstiralls,  V.  cinerea,  V.  califor- 
nica,  V.  rupestris,  V.  vulpina,  V.  palmata,  V.  cordifolia,  V,  vinifera,  and  V.  rotundifolia. 

At  what  distance  is  the  limit  of  planting  grapevines?  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  12 
(1896),  No.  1,  pp.  22-24), 

The  importance  of  hybridization  for  the  improvement  of  vineyards,  A.  Mil- 
LAiiDKT  (CimpU  Rend.,  119  (1894),  No,  26,  pp.  1176-1180).— An  avticle  urging  more 
experiments  in  this  line,  not  only  for  the  bettering  of  the  quality  of  the  grapes  but 
also  to  find  stocks  resistant  to  the  phylloxera. 

Russian  apples,  G.  Bellair  (Rev.  Hort.,  66  (1894),  No.  24, pp.  570,571).— Notes  on 
some  varieties  of  this  type,  with  statistics  of  the  varieties  grown  in  various  countries. 

Pour  neijr  types  of  fruits,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp, 
6S-67),—k  reprint  of  Bulletin  51  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  916). 

Small  fruits  for  profit,  L.  Woolveutox  (Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Assn.  Rpt.  1893, 
pp.  132-136). — This  paper  speaks  in  general  of  the  raising  of  small  fruits  and  in  detail 
of  the  strawberry,  treating  of  the  fertilization  of  the  blossoms,  choice  and  prepara- 
tion of  soil^  planting,  manure,  cultivation,  winter  protection,  picking,  and  marketing. 
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Necessity  for  a  change  in  onr  methods  of  obtaining  and  introdncine  new 
varieties  of  frnit,  T.  Braix  (Ontario  Fruit  GroKfr$*  Jmh.  Bpi,  1S9S,  pp.  86-S8).— 
This  paper  orgies  greater  care  in  the  nelection,  testing,  and  recomuieDding  of  new 
varieties,  and  advises  that  more  extensive  and  scieDtilic  work  in  hybridizing  and 
cross  fertilization  be  nndertaken. 

Soil  preparation  for  orohardsi  N.  Sciinkider  (Bev.  Hort.,  $6  (1^94),  No,  fd,  pp. 
577-679). — Directions  for  plowing,  trenching,  draining,  and  seasoning  the  ground 
he  fore  planting  fruit  trees. 

Manuring  of  fruit  trees,  Held  ( WUrt.  Wockenhl.  Landw.,  1894,  No.  48,  p.  655).^ 
Brief  note-on  the  importance,  if  good  yields  are  expected.  Replacing  old  trees  with 
strong  yonng  ones  is  advised. 

Manures  and  manuring  of  fixdt  trees,  N.  Schneidkr  (Her,  Hort,,  66  {1894),  So. 
S3,  pp.  560-562). — A  general  account  of  the  requirements  of  different  soils  and  fmits 
and  the  methods  of  applying  the  proper  fertilizers. 

Manuring  fruit  trees,  and  increasing  their  productiveness  {Ztsehr.  landv.  Ver. 
HesseH,  1894,  No.  i'S,  pp.  228,  :2U). 

Contributions  to  the  subject  of  manuring  vineyards  ( W&rU  Wockenbl.  Lamdw., 
1894,  No.  51,  pp.  705,  706). 

Modification  of  fruits  by  climate,  J.  Craig  {Ontario  Fmit  Growert^  Amn.  Bpt. 
1893,  pp.  61-0.1). — General  remarks  on  the  variation  of  the  form,  color,  and  quality 
of  different  frnits,  apples  being  chiefly  considered.  Cool,  moist  localities  produce 
more  elongated  fruits  than  do  hotter,  drier  regions.  Each  variety  is  1>e1ieved  to 
have  a  particular  locality  where  its  highest  state  of  development  is  reached. 

Does  mulching  retard  the  maturity  of  fruits  ?  L.  H.  Hailey  {New  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  S49-263,  pi.  7).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  59  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
5,  p.  583). 

Electricity  and  plant  growth(  Jrffr/.  Wochcnhl.  Landw.,  1894,  No  48,  pp.  654,  6L'o). 

Electro-horticulture,  E.  -Wollny  {Ztschr.  landw.  Ver.  Hessen,  1894,  No.  49,  pp. 
401,  402).—  \\T\fii  notes  on  some  experiments  with  electricity  in  growing  plants. 

Transmission  of  cuttings  {Card.  Chron.,  17  (1895),  ser.  3,  p.  79). — Directions  are 
given  for  the  proper  method  of  packing  for  successful  transportation. 

Carbon  dioxid  in  frxiit  shipping  (Garden  and  Forest,  7  (1894),  p.  470), — Brief  note 
on  recent  experiments. 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

The  vitality  of  red  clover  seed,  W.  J.  Beal  (Agl  fiW.,  8  {1894),  Ko. 
6-9,  p.  ^^(Vi). — In  1882  the  author  saved  the  seed  from  50  heads  of  red 
clover  from  5  plants  growing  in  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  i)os- 
sible.  The  seed  was  corked  in  glass  bottles  and  kept  most  of  the  time 
ex])osed  to  the  light.  In  June,  1804,  2  lots  of  50  seeds  each  were  t4iken 
from  each  bottle  and  tested  for  germination  with  the  following  result: 

Germination  of  12-year-old  clover  seed. 
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The  average  for  both  tests  is  35.8  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  lot  6  showed  the  seeds  were  of  a  dull  color,  giving 
the  impression  that  they  were  not  properly  cured  when  placed  in  the 
bottle,  to  which  fact  may  be  due  the  low  vitality. 

The  vitality  of  seeds  buried  in  the  soil,  W.  J.  Beal  {Agl,  Sci.j  8 
(1894),  2^0,  6-9,  pp.  J283,  J28i).—ln  1879  the  author  buried  20  lots  of  50 
seeds  ea<5h  of  21  species  of  plants,  mostly  weeds.  The  seeds  were 
placed  in  8oz.  bottles,  mixed  with  sand  and  buried  at  a  depth  of  20  in., 
the  open  mouths  of  the  bottles  slanting  downward.  Sets  of  these 
seeds  were  dug  up  at  the  expiration  of  5,  10,  and  15  years,  and  tested 
for  their  vitality.  The  last  year's  test  of  germination  is  reported  upon 
as  follows:  Eagweed,  chess,  fire  weed,  spotted  spurge,  cockle,  round 
mallow,  red  oak,  arbor  vitae,  and  white  clover  did  not  show  any  ger- 
minated seeds;  pigweed  and  broad-leaved  x>lantain,  1  seed  each;  pigeon 
grass  and  chick  weed,  3  each;  black  mustard  and  smartweed,  4  each; 
mayweed,  6;  evening  primrose,  6;  narrow  dock,  7;  purslane,  9;  pep- 
per grass,  17;  mullein,  18;  and  shepherd's  purse,  21. 

The  influence  of  moisture  and  temperature  on  the  process  of 
germination,  W.  Detmeb  {U.  IS,  Bept  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Bui.  11, 
pt  2,  Ept.  Iniernat,  Meteorolog.  Congress,  1893,  pt.  2,  p.  22). — The  author 
summarizes  the  results  of  many  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds,  and  reviews  the  physiological  phenomena  attending 
germination. 

In  the  process  of  turgescence,  internal  as  well  as  external  work  is 
performed  and  heat  is  liberated. 

'•  [The  author]  mixed  potato  starch  and  pea  meal  of  acoujately  known  temperature 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature.  A  strikiu;^  increase  of  temperature  followed 
at  once.  If  potato  flour  is  dried  and  after  cooling  brought  in  contact  with  water 
the  temperature  will  rise  at  once  more  than  6  degrees.  In  every  imbibition  process, 
therefore,  as  well  as  during  the  turgescence  of  seeds,  there  is  a  condensation  of  the 
water  which  has  penetrated  between  the  molecules  of  organisms,  and  this  must  pro- 
duce a  liberation  of  heat/' 

[The  rise  of  temperature  produced  when  a  liquid  penetrates  a  mass 
of  fine  particles  is  not  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  liquid  by  the 
particles  and  the  liberation  of  latent  heat  by  compression,  as  is  main- 
tained by  Sachs  and  most  I  )tanists.  It  is  a  thermodynamic  phenom- 
enon consequent  on  the  conversion  of  a  solid  mass  of  water  into  a 
great  number  of  thin  films,  i.  e.,  into  a  great  area  of  surface,  as  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Thomson  in  1859  and  especially  by  Van  der 
Meusbrugghe  in  1876.^]  The  fact  that  many  individual  seeds  of  the 
same  crop  do  not  easily  absorb  water  and  germinate,  but  in  some  cases 
delay  this  process  for  months  and  even  years,  is  shown  to  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  species.  Measurements  are 
given  of  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  seeds,  the  increase  of  vol- 
ume, the  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  work  done.    The  seeds  of  some 


2  Bui.  Belgian  Acad.,  1876,  or  L.  E.  D.  Phil.  Mag.,  1876. 
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plants  may  become  turgescent  and  then  dried  without  serious  injury  to 
their  vitality,  but  a  few  varieties  are  injured,  and,  in  general,  drying  up 
is  fatal  to  the  seedlings.  The  author  agrees  with  WoUny  that  the  par- 
tial drying  up  of  potato  tubers  materially  increases  the  productivity  of 
plants  grown  from  them. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  temperature  on  germination  the 
author  maintains  that  perfectly  dried  seeds  retain  vitality  under  the 
lowestattainable  temperatures, but  that  even  moderate  freezing  destroys 
most  of  the  turgescent  seeds.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  frost  and 
the  freezing  of  plants  he  diflers  entirely  with  the  views  advocated  by 
Sachs  as  to  the  influence  of  thawing,  and  adopts  the  results  of  Muller- 
Thurgau.  The  cell  s.ip  does  not  freeze,  but  the  purer  sap  in  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  freezes;  plants  that  freeze  at  — 8°  0.  do  not  perish  until 
exposed  to  — 20°  C.  The  ttrst  effect  of  frost  is  to  disorganize  and 
destroy  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and  the  water  thus  set  free  exudes 
fi'om  the  cells  to  freeze.  High  temperatures  are  resisted  by  the  plants 
when  they  are  in  a  dry  state  almost  as  well  as  low  temperatures.  Well- 
dried  seeds  endure  50°  0.  for  a  considerable  time  and  100°  C.  for  a  short 
time  without  loss  of  vitality.  Turgescent  plants  are  injured  by  heat, 
because  the  chlorophyll  pigment  is  decomposed  by  organic  acids  origi- 
nating with  the  celhilar  fluids.  The  author  substantiates  Miiller- 
Thurgau's  discovery  that  potato  tubers  can  be  made  to  germinate  soon 
after  maturing  if  they  are  exposed  for  one  or  two  months  to  a  temper- 
ature of  oo  G.  or  2°  C.  in  order  to  accumulate  sugar;  the  potatoes 
thereby  become  sweet,  and  the  tubers  will  quickly  germinate.  This 
sweetness  is  not  due  to  freezing,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Such 
sweetish  potatoes  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use  again  by  allowing  them 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  as  the  brisk  respiration 
which  takes  place  rapidly  destroys  the  sugar. — o.  abbe. 

Squirrel-tail  grass,  A.  Nelson  ( Wtjoming  8ta.  Bui.  19 ^  pp.  7 3-79 y 
figs.  3j  ph.  4). — S(iuirrel  tail  grass  {Ilordeum  jubatum)  is  commonly 
known  in  Wyoming  as  foxtail.  Alkali  soils  and  wet  places  are  most 
infested  with  this  weed.  S(iuirrel-tail  grass  in  heading  forms  long 
barbed  awns,  and  when  tlie  plant  is  mixed  with  other  hay  and  animals 
eat  the  mixture,  these  awns  penetrate  the  gums,  causing  ulceration 
of  the  jawbones  and  teeth.  This  occurs  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
but  most  frequently  with  the  latter,  as  they  are  most  frequently  fed  on 
hay.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed  is  not  spread  by  the  water 
used  in  irrigating.  Since  the  plant  is  an  annual  it  may  be  subdued  by 
mowing  the  field  at  such  intervals  as  to  prevent  its  seeding  for  one 
season.  Plates  showing  the  appearance  of  the  plant  and  of  the  jaw- 
bones of  sheep  injured  by  the  barbs  are  given. 

Wild,  or  prickly,  lettuce,  J.  C.  ABTnuR  (Indiana  8ta.  BuL  52^  pp, 
6.^113,  pis.  4,  map  1), — During  the  past  year  inquiries  relating  to  the 
wild  or  prickly  lettuce  {Lactuca  scariola)  were  so  numerous  that  a  bulle- 
tin of  information  was  prepared  giving  a  description  of  the  plant,  history 
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of  its  introduction,  and  spread.  The  various  cbaracteristics  of  the 
plant  as  a  weed  are  pointed  out.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  plant  of 
medium  size  ripens  about  8,256  seeds  or  fruits,  and  of  this  number  about 
10  per  cent  are  capable  of  immediate  germination,  90  per  ciBut  remain- 
ing dormant  until  the  following  spring,  or  doubtless  some  are  of  longer 
vitality. 

The  prickly  lettuce  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country  about  30  years  ago,  the  first  record  of  its  observation  being 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1863.  At  the  present  time  it  has  spread 
nearly  all  over  the  United  States,  but  it  seems  to  find  the  most  congenial 
domain  in  the  valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  liocky  mountains 
between  40  and  43^  north  latitude.  Its  introduction  into  Indiana  seems 
to  have  been  subsequent  to  1881,  and  it  is  now  reported  as  a  pernicious 
weed  in  29  of  the  92  counties  of  the  State.  The  author  considers  its 
extermination  impracticable,  but  it  may  be  held  in  subjugation  by 
mowing  and  uprooting  so  as  to  prevent  seeding  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
possible. 

Tlie  plant  is  somewhat  interesting  from  the  habit  of  its  stem  leaves 
arranging  themselves  into  vertical  position  with  their  edges  directed  to 
the  north  and  south.  It  is  one  of  the  two  best  known  of  the  so-called 
compass  plants. 

The  text  of  the  Canadian  thistle  law  is  quoted  and  similar  legislation 
urged  against  this  new  pest. 

Concerning  the  temperature  of  germination  experiments  (Oesterr,  Landw, 
Wochenhl,  S5  {1894),  p.  294;  Bot,  CcnibL,  61  (1895)^  No,  2,  pp,  62y  S3),— The  author 
reports  the  advantage  of  an  intermittent  temperature  for  the  germination  of  grass 
seeds. 

Number  of  germinative  seeds  in  a  pound  or  bushel  of  grass  and  clover  seed, 
W.  Carruthers  (Jour.  JRoy,  Jgr,  Soc,  England,  Sdse^:,  5  (1894),  No.  20,  pp.  797-799), 

Reports  of  Skara  Chemical  and  Seed  Control  Station  for  1892  and  1893,  O. 
Nylander  (Skara  (Sweden),  Eeportfor  1892,  pp.  28;  Eeporifor  1893,  pp.  25), 

The  Russian  thistle  in  Nebraska,  C.  E.  Bessey  (Agl.  Sci.,  8  (1894),  No,  6-9,  p. 
£86), — An  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  this  Aveed  in  the  State, 
and  a  report  of  what  precautionary  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  station  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Peach  yellows,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  Yorlc  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  75^  pp. 
393-408j  figs.  7).— During  the  past  season  the  author  lias  made  a  careful 
study  of  tlie  peach  industry  of  western  New  York,  and  in  nearly  every 
region  has  found  the  yellows  present,  and  i)articularly  bad  in  Niagara 
County,  which  is  in  the  leading  peach  section  of  the  State.  He  found 
that  fruit  growers  were  not  always  able  to  distinguish  peach  yellows 
from  the  attack  of  borers  or  from  growth  in  orchards  which  are  not  cul- 
tivated or  pruned,  and  on  this  account  he  presents  figures  and  descrip- 
tious  of  tb^  disease  in  ordej*  th^t  it  Toay  be  more  yeadily  distinguished. 
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The  yellows  is  said  to  be  an  incurable  disease,  attacking  peach  trees 
of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  vigor,  seeming  to  have  a  preference  for 
those  which  are  thritlby.  It  also  attacks  apricots,  almonds,  and  Japan- 
ese plums.  It  may  be  communicated  from  tree  to  tree,  but  the  means 
of  communication  are  not  known.  Fertiliz<'ition  of  the  soil  it  is  believed 
will  neither  cure  nor  check  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  author  in 
the  summary  characterizes  the  disease  as  follows: 

''The  one  unmistakable  symptom  of  yellows  is  the  red-spotted  character  of  the 
fruit.  The  flesh  is  commonly  marked  by  red  lines  or  splashes  beneath  the  spots. 
These  peaches  generally  ripen  prematurely,  and  in  the  second  year  they  are  usually 
smaller  and  often  more  fuzzy  than  the  normal  fruit.  The  second  symptom  to 
appear— or  the  first  in  trees  not  in  fruit — is  the  'tip'  growth.  This  la  a  short 
growth  starting  from  the  upper  or  terminal  buds,  usually  late  in  the  season,  and  is 
characterized  by  narrow,  stiff,  yellowish,  small  leaves  which  stand  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  shoot.  Sometimes  these  tips  appear  late  in  autumn,  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  or  in  spriug  before  normal  growth  be<^ins.  They  are  often  first  seen 
upon  the  ends  of  watersprouts.  This  '  tip '  growth  is  sometimes  little  pronoonced, 
and  then  only  a  practiced  eye  will  detect  it. 

"The  third  mark  of  the  disease  is  the  pushing  out  of  slender,  stiff-leaved,  yellowish 
shoots  from  the  body  of  the  tree  or  the  sides  of  the  large  limbs.  In  pronounced 
cases,  or  when  the  tree  is  about  to  die,  these  shoots  may  branch  into  close  bunchy 
tufts.  Those  symptoms  are  frequently  wholly  absent  in  this  state  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease. 

''In  its  final  stage  the  disease  is  marked  by  small  aud  slender  growth  of  all  new 
wood,  small,  narrow,  yellow,  or  reddish  foliage,  aud  occasionally  by  a  great  profusion 
of  slender  and  braucby  growths  in  the  center  of  the  tree. 

"As  a  rule,  yellows  trees  die  in  five  or  six  years  from  the  first  visible  attack." 

The  yellow  and  stunted  condition  caused  by  the  peach-txee  borer 
frequently  results  in  growths  which  are  mistaken  for  peach  yellows. 
The  only  remedy  oftered  is  the  extermination  of  all  affected  trees,  but 
this  will  only  keep  the  disease  in  check.  Peach  yellows  is  readily  com- 
municated to  nursery  stock  by  affected  buds,  even  though  the  buds 
may  be  from  trees  which  do  not  show  any  signs  of  the  disease.  Pits 
from  affected  trees  may  also  be  exl)ected  to  propagate  the  disease. 

The  Connecticut  laws  relating  to  peach  yellows  are  quoted,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  provisions  of  these  laws  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  New  York  law.  The  author  recommends  that  public  sentiment 
be  aroused  in  favor  of  the  law,  as  it  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  by  the  enactment  of  laws  unless  every  one  lends 
his  aid  to  carrying  out  their  provisions. 

External  characteristics  of  the  chjrtridiose  of  the  grape,  A. 
Pkunet  {Conipt.  Rend.,  119  {1894),  No.  19,  pp.  808--811). —Thi8  disease, 
which  the  author  has  determined  as  due  to  Gladochytrium  viticolutny  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  spread  diseases  of  the  grape.  Its  external 
characteristics  are  as  follows:  The  internodes  are  more  or  less  short- 
ened, abnormally  thickened,  twisted  and  curved,  and  their  surfaces 
covered  to  a  considerable  degree  with  punctures  and  8iK)ts.  The  punc- 
tures are  slightly  elevated,  conical,  irregularly  hemispherical  or  linear, 
having  a  diameter  of  0.6  to  1  mm.    They  are  frequently  arranged  in 
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longitudinal  rows,  reddish,  brown,  or  black,  often  slightly  depressed 
at  summit,  smooth  or  roughened,  most  numerous  toward  the  base  of  the 
branches.  Tlie  spots  are  reddish,  brow^n,  or  black,  often  somewhat 
prominent  or  sometimes  sunken,  irreguhir  in  size  and  shape.  They 
often  split  and  become  somewhat  incrusted.  Their  distribution  is  very 
variable  over  the  branches. .  At  length  by  their  cracking  and  thickening 
these  spots  destroy  the  adjacent  cortex.  Sometimes  by  their  abun- 
dance and  splitting  the  cavities  rea(jh  down  to  the  pith.  On  the  upper 
portions  of  the  branches  the  fungus  accojnplishes  the  defoliation  and 
desiccation  of  the  vine. 

The  leaves  present  varying  appearances.  Sometimes  the  blade 
becomes  more  or  less  red  or  yellow.  Later  it  becomes  dried,  the  desic- 
cation appearing  at  the  periphery  of  the  leaf  or  between  the  principal 
veins.  At  other  times  the  green  color  persists  with  a  slightly  paler 
color  between  the  veins,  or  at  the  circumference,  drying  up  almost 
immediately,  or  after  the  appearance  of  red,  brown,  or  yellow  irregular 
spots  which  may  sometimes  cover  the  entire  leaf.  Another  aspect  of 
the  diseased  leaves  is  the  appearance  in  the  green  tissue  of  small,  red, 
brown,  or  black  spots,  round  or  irregular,  which  by  their  great  num- 
ber become  fused  together,  drying  up  the  leaf.  In  addition  to  these 
detailed  aspects  there  may  be  various  combinations  of  them.  The 
spots  usually  api)ear  on  the  upper  and  extend  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaf,  although  this  order  may  be  reversed.  The  punctures  and 
spots  accompanied  by  the  roughening  or  slitting  may  be  expected  to 
appear  on  the  petiole  and  principal  veins  the  same  as  on  the  branches. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  retain  their  normal  size,  or  are  but  slightly 
reduced,  are  thickened  in  si)ots  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  finally  fall. 
Often  after  defoliation  the  tips  of  the  branches  may  also  become 
detached  from  the  vine. 

Spots  and  elevations  similar  to  those  seen  on  leaves  and  stem  may 
be  found  on  the  fruit,  producing  similar  effects  and  causing  even  the 
entire  bunch  to  dry  up  and  fall  off. 

Chytridiose  is  as  yet  not  a  very  severe  disease  of  the  grape,  although 
of  a  grave  character,  and  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  color,  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  leaves,  branches,  and  fruit,  and  the  punctures  which 
appear  most  abundantly  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  while  still  green  and 
on  the  fruiting  pedicels. 

In  a  later  number  of  the  same  journal*  the  author  contributes  some 
additional  facts  relating  to  the  biology  of  this  ftingus.  During  the 
winter *the  spores  become  encysted  and  ui)on  their  emergence  give  out 
numerous  zoospores,  which  after  germination  enter  the  living  wood  of 
the  stock,  the  mycelium  penetrating  it.  Toward  the  end  of  the  season 
zoospores  and  mycelium  are  rarely  seen,  but  cysts  appear  to  complete 
the  life  cycle.    This  fungus  is  a  true  parasite  and  does  not  develop  in 
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dead  tissue.  It  disappears  qnite  rapidly  from  dying  wood  and  the 
cysts  are  never  found  in  the  dead  portions  of  the  vine. 

The  use  of  sulphur  and  copper  has  not  been  very  eftectuaJ  in  check- 
ing this  disease,  especially  in  the  ease  of  some  of  its  foliar  forms,  as 
the  fungus  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  host. 
Causes  tending  to  enfeeble  the  host  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  this 
disease,  and  its  attack  upon  the  protoplasm  in  the  inner  parts  will  soon 
kill  the  vine. 

The  treatment  recommended,  especially  for  the  chlorotic  forms  of  the 
disease,  is  the  use  of  iron  sulphate  placed  at  the  root  of  the  stock,  as  a 
wash  to  be  used  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  in  0.5  to  1  per  cent  solu- 
tions as  a  spray  to  be  applied  to  the  leaves  several  times  during  the 
growing  season. 

Oladochytrium  viticolum  is  said  by  the  author  to  produce  effects  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  phylloxera  where  it  causes  discolorations,  and  on  this 
account  it  should  be  considered  in  investigations  relating  to  resistant 
stock  for  grafting. 

A  disease  in  the  nurseries  and  plantations  of  Paris,  L.  Mangin 
(Gompt  Bend.,  119  (1894),  -STo.  18,  pp.  753-756).— The  author  describes 
an  attack  of  Nectria  cinnabarina  under  the  name  rouge,  characterized 
by  the  red  or  salmon  colored  elevations  formed  under  the  cortex.  It 
atta<5ks  linden,  chestnut,  maple,  elm,  locust,  and  ailanthus  trees.  The 
last  named  has  usually  been  considered  free  from  attack,  but  the 
author  finds  it  quite  commonly  diseased. 

Usually  considered  as  a  saprophyte,  the  parasitism  of  this  fungus 
has  been  shown  by  Mayr*  and  verified  by  the  author,  who  adds  facts 
as  to  the  spore  germination.  The  spores  germinate  very  feebly  or  not 
at  all  in  water;  sugar  solutions  are  better,  but  wood  infusions  are  the 
best  to  use  in  cultures.  The  optimum  temperature  of  germination  of 
the  conidia  is  between  18  and  20o  C,  and  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
light.  Sodium  naphthalate  in  0.0005  per  cent  solution  prevents  their 
germination,  while  0.0003  solution  of  copper  sulphate  does  not  affect 
them.  Tannin  in  solutions  of  from  0.0025  to  0.004  per  cent  killed  the 
conidia. 

The  infection  of  the  trees  is  largely  ettected  during  the  moist  weather 
of  spring  and  fall,  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  summer  and  a  low  temperature 
acting  unfavorably  upon  the  fungus.  The  living  tissues  offer  consid- 
erable resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  parasite,  and  it  must  gain 
access  through  wounds  and  d^ad  wood.  It  is  only  after  the  mycelium 
has  ramified  throughout  the  tissues  and  eHected  their  destruction  that 
the  fruiting  organs  are  formed.  The  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the  tissues 
is  rather  characteristic.  The  starch  is  used  up  and  greenish  masses 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  wood,  resulting  in  a  kind  of  gummosis 
deposit  in  the  vessels.  In  the  cortex  all  the  cellular  portions  are 
broken  down  except  the  bast  fibers.  The  cork  alone  resists  the  attacks 
of  the  parasite. 
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Washing  or  sprayiii*?  will  be  found  ineffectual,  as  the  mycelium  has 
been  traced  GO  cm.  from  the  i^lace  where  tlie  organs  of  fructification 
are  shown.  The  only  treatment  is  to  prevent  the  spores  from  gaining 
access  to  wounds  and  dead  wood.  For  this  purpose  the  wounds  should 
be  covered  by  some  impermeable  coating,  such  as  coal  tar  or  a  mixture 
of  linseed  oil,  zinc  oxid,  and  lampblack.  The  antiseptics  mentioned 
above,  tannin  and  sodium  naphthalate,  may  be  first  used  as  a  wash 
before  applying  the  coating. 

"Weather  vs.  injurious  fungi,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Agl  Sci.,  8  {1894),  No. 
6-9,  pp.  292-297). — The  author  considers  the  relation  between  the  weather 
and  the  twig  blight  of  fruit  trees  due  to  Bacillus  amylovorus  aud  a 
blight  of  potatoes  due  to  a  Vermicularia, 

The  twig  blight  had  never  been  known  as  prevalent  in  New  Jersey 
as  during  the  past  year.  It  appears  that  warm,  moist  weather  is  con- 
ducive of  rapid  development  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  attacked  by  the 
fungus  and  the  conditions  are  offered  for  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
germs  within  the  tender  parts  of  the  host.  "If  this  supposition  is 
rational  it  goes  without  further  discussion  that  fire  blight,  while  not 
caused  by  the  weather,  is  a  creature  largely  of  moisture  and  heat  when 
they  come  in  excess  while  the  fruit  trees  are  unfolding  their  buds  higlily 
charged  with  the  rich  elements  of  stored-up  plant  food.'' 

The  author  thinks  that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
weather  and  fungus  development  some  method  of  treatment  may  be 
found  to  prevent  the  blight. 

In  the  case  of  the  potato  blight  the  vines  fail  to  make  normal  growth, 
and  when  about  half  sized  the  leaves  begin  to  tuni  brown  aud  finally 
the  stems  fall  to  the  ground.  The  crop  of  tubers  will  be  small  and 
scarcely  worth  harvesting.  The  trouble  is  usually  located  near  the 
ground  but  in  bad  cases  it  covers  the  whole  plant,  and  the  fungus 
causing  it  thrives  under  conditions  of  abundant  moisture  and  warmth. 
Too  much  rain  will  x)rove  injurious  to  the  plants,  causing  a  greatly 
weakened  condition  and  fitting  them  for  the  attacks  of  a  fungus  not 
other\Wse  capable  of  serious  injury  to  the  potato.  In  this  case  weather 
has  a  very  important  part  in  i)reparing  the  host  for  the  fungus,  and  a 
study  of  the  relation  between  the  two  may  result  in  the  discovery  of 
the  proper  time  for  preventive  application  of  fungicides. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of  rust,  L.  H. 
Paiimel  {Agl  SeLj8(1894),  No.  6-9, pp.  287-291),— -Of  the  more  impor- 
tant factors  potent  in  causing  rust  development,  namely,  climate, 
character  of  soil,  especially  its  fertility,  and  variety  of  host,  the  author 
considers  the  climate  as  the  most  important.  Meteorological  tables  are 
given  showing  the  rainfall  at  Ames,  Iowa,  for  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  1890-'94,  from  which  it  is  shown  that  the  amount  of  rust  and 
precipitation  are  very  closely  related,  being  worse  during  the  years  of 
greatest  rainfall.  In  1894,  when  the  rainfall  was  very  small,  the  absence 
of  all  fungi  was  very  general. 
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A  new  parasite  of  sugar  beets,  L.  Trabut  (Rev.  gen.  Boty  6 
{1894),  Xo.  70,  pp,  i09, 410,  pi.  1). — The  sugar  beets  iu  the  experimental 
fields  of  the  agricultural  school  at  llomba  presented  in  May  of  the 
past  year  a  great  number  of  tuberosities  due  to  a  fungus.  They 
usually  appeared  at  the  insertion  of  the  first  leaves  and  formed  a  com- 
plete circle  underneath  the  leaves,  equaling  in  weight  the  beet  root 
itself.  The  surface,  at  first  greeuish-yellow,  became  gray  or  nearly 
black,  and  finally  lobed  and  tubercled.  If  a  section  be  made  of  one 
of  the  attacked  tubercles  a  watery  parenchyma  may  be  seen,  with  here 
and  there  running  through  it  some  irregular  fibrovascidar  bundles. 
Numerous  dark  areas  will  be  observed,  the  masses  of  spores.  Some 
plants  may  be  aftecte<l  and  not  show  the  swollen  places,  but  the  nutri- 
tion will  be  interfered  with  and  under  different  circumstances  the 
tubercles  may  be  develoi)'ed. 

No  reference  is  given  to  any  trials  having  been  made  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  disease. 

The  author  presented  a  note^  on  this  fungus  under  the  name  of 
Entyloma  lephroidenm,  a  species  of  UstUaginea',  but  Saccardo,  to  whom 
specimens  were  submitted,  decided  it  was  not  an  Entyloma,  but  differed 
from  it  by  the  swollen  spore-bearing  terminal  branches,  and  he  pro- 
posed for  it  the  generic  name  Gijdomyces,  characterized  as  follows : 
Mycelium,  intercellular,  filaments  very  slender.  The  spore-bearing 
branches  bear  a  terminal  spore  or  swollen  vesicle.  Spores,  rarely 
solitary,  more  frequently  grouped  in  great  numbers  in  the  alveoli. 
Epispores,  swollen,  brown,  smooth.  Promycelium  and  sporidia  not 
seen.  According  to  this  determination  the  species  becomes  QiJdomyces 
lephroides,  described  as  follows:  Swellings,  fleshy,  very  large,  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  leaves  or  buds,  lobed,  showing  in  section 
a  white  parenchyma  with  numerous  black  spots  composed  of  single 
spores  or  masses  of  them,  most  frequently  grouped  together,  borne 
upon  very  slender  and  at  length  swollen  branches.  Vehicles  spherical 
or  slightly  flattened,  with  a  short  pedicle  inserted  in  the  center  of  the 
depressed  face.    Ei>ispores  swollen,  smooth,  brown,  35  /i  in  diameter. 

Report  of  botanist  and  entomologist  (Florida  Sta.  BuL  24^  pp. 
16-19,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  reports  preliminary  experiments  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  for  eggi)lant  blight. 
The  leaf  spot  fungus  {Phyllottticta  horiorum)  was  also  present.  A  rejiort 
is  also  made  on  the  successftil  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  eau  celeste 
for  the  shot-hole  fungus  of  plums.  •  Par  Oidium,  used  for  the  same 
disease,  was  without  effect. 

While  testing  some  tobacco  seed  it  was  fimnd  that  some  of  the  seed- 
lings were  infested  by  nematodes  ( Hvterodera  radicicoln.)  causing  their 
destruction  in  a  few  days.  The  seedling  is  attacked  as  soon  as 
sprouted,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  radicle  assumes  a  greatly  8W()l!en 


»  Coinpt.  Reud.,  118  (1894),  No.  23,  pp.  1288, 1289  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  U7). 
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shape,  the  cotyledons  are  arrested  in  their  development  and  thecaulicde 
fails  to  appear.  The  seed  bed  was  made  from  sand  taken  from  a  field 
and  kept  in  an  air-dried  condition  for  10  months  prior  to  the  time  of 
its  use  in  the  test.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  care  shonld  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  soil  for  seed  beds,  old  land  being  very  liable  to  be 
infested. 

Paris  green  and  London  pnrple  were  applied  very  snccessfally  to 
plum  and  pea(*h  trees  for  the  curculio. 

Variability  in  the  spores  of  Uredo  polypodii,  B.  M.  Duggar  (Proc.  Amer.  Acad.f 
1894,  pp,  S95-400,fig8.  15). 

The  homologies  of  the  Uredineae,  C.  K.  Bessey  {Amer,  Nat,,  28  (1894),  pp, 
989-996). 

History  of  the  development  of  the  secidia  and  spermagonia  of  the  Uredinese, 
R.  Neuman  (Hedtdgia,  S3  {1894),  No,  6,  pp.  346-SGl,pis.  4). 

Concerning  the  special  peurasitism  of  grain  rusts,  J.  Eriksson  {Ber.  deut,  hot. 
Gee.,  IS  (1894),  No.  9,  pp.  292-S30). 

Concerning  brunissure,  J.  Pastre  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit.,  12  (1895),  No.  l,pp.  17-19). — 
A  controversial  article. 

'Apple  canker,  C.  W.  H.  Greaves  (Gard.  Chron.,  17  (1895),  aer.  3,  p.  72).-^K 
description  of  tbe  attack  oi  N*tclaHa  ditissima  is  given  and  the  use  uf  solution  of  iron 
sulphate  or  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  is  advised. 

A  fangus  disease  (Hormodendron  horde!)  of  barley  (Fuhling's  iaitdw.  Ztg.,  44 
(1895),  No.  1,  pp.  28,  29). — A  brief  note  on  tbe  subject. 

The  appearance  of  a  root  disease  (Leptosphaeria  circinans;  of  lucem  in 
Bavaria,  F.  Wagner  (Ztschr.  Jandw.  Ver.  Bmjern,  84  (1894),  Sept.  and  Oct.,  pp.  774-789, 
tables  4). 

A  disease  of  wood  vetches^  E.  Binder  (Tirol,  landw.  Blatter,  IS  (1894),  No.  23, 
pp.  201,  202). 

Iteaf  spot  of  orchids  (Gard.  Chron.,  17  (1805),  ser.  3^  pp.  70,71). — A  fungus  disease 
is  described,  and  tbe  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate  as  a  fungicide  is 
advised.    AH  badly  diseased  leaves  should  be  removed  and  burned. 

Soaking  seed  barley  in  fungicide  solutions,  Hoi.lrcng  (Braunschvc.  landw. 
Ztg.,  62  (1894),  No.  51,  pp.  214,  215). 

Treatment  of  club  root  of  cabbage,  Seltensperqer  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  12  (1895), 
No.  1,  pp.  20,  21). — The  application  of  quicklime  to  soil  is  advised  as  a  preventive 
measure. 

CSdemaof  the  tomato,  G.  F.  Atkinson  (New  York  Coi^ell  S(a.  lipt.  lS93,pp.  99-128, 
pU.  8). — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  53  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  55). 

The  spraying  of  orchards,  E.  G.  Lodkman  (.Veir  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp. 
£63-502,  Jigs.  4,  dgms.  2).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  (iO  of  tbe  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  683). 

Treatment  of  anthracnose  by  sulphuric  acid,  L.  Degrully  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit., 
12  (1895),  No.  2,  pp.  29-31). 

Notes  on  the  chemistry  of  the  copper  salt  fungicides,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Ontario 
Fruit  Growei'B*  Assn.  Bpt.  1803,  pp.  77-79). — Chemical  notes  on  tbe  preparation,  com- 
position, and  action  of  Bordeaux  mixture^  eau  celeste,  copper  carbonate,  and 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate. 

The  systematic  differences  between  various  related  parasitic  fungi  and  the 
basis  of  their  biological  relations,  P.  Magnus  (Hedwigia,  33  (1894),  No.  6,  pp. 
SG2-366). 

A  mycological  flora  of  Montpellier,  G.  Boyeu  and  A.  i>e  Jaczewski  (Bui.  Soc. 
Bot.  France,  40  (1893),  2d  ser.,  No.  3,  pp.  CCLX-CCXCVlir,  figs.  12).— A  list  of 
species  with  critical  notes  and  descriptions  of  new  species. 

Ijegislation  against  plant  pests  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  pp.  41,  42). 
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Insects  of  the  clover  field,  G.  C.  Davis  (Michigan  Sta.  BuL  116, 
pp.  41-64,  figs.  11,  pi.  1). 

Synopsis, — This  bulletin  cousistfl  of  2  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  insects  destrnctive 
to  clover,  comprising  4  species  attacking  respectively  the  root,  leaf,  seed,  and 
hay;  and  the  second  giving  brief  notes  on  8  species  that  are  designated  as 
common  bnt  not  destructive. 

Insects  destructive  to  clover  (pp.  41-58). — ^Illustrated  notes  on  tlie 
appcarfince,  life  history,  ravages,  and  treatment  of  the  clover-root 
borer  (Hylastes  obsciirus)^  clover-loaf  weevil  (Phytonomus  punctatus), 
clover-seed  midge  (Cecidomyia  leguminicola),  and  clover-hay  worm 
{Pyralis  costalis).  The  clover-root  borer  made  its  appearance  in  the 
State  in  1889  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  middle  and  southern  por- 
tions, extending  west  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  greater  destruction  has 
been  in  the  southern  part,  its  progress  being  slower  toward  the  north 
owing  to  the  sandy  forest  regions.  A  map  is  given  showing  its  distri- 
bution in  the  State.  Investigations  show  that  the  imagoes  tirst  appear 
early  in  May,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  begin  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  galleries  bored  in  the  clover  roots  where  they  have  hibernated. 
The  larvaj  begin  to  pupate  about  July,  issuing  as  adults  in  the  fall  and 
passing  the  Avinter  in  that  state.  Red  clover  and  mammoth  clover 
suflfer  most  severely,  although  alsike  is  also  attacked.  White  clover 
seems  to  be  exempt.  The  plants  are  rarely  attacked  until  they  are  a 
year  old.  Experiments  with  nitrate  of  sodji,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
kainit,  applying  them  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  and  a  ton  per  acre, 
were  made,  but  the  beetles  were  apparently  unaflected,  while  the  plants 
were  seriously  injured  and  some  of  them  killed.  Plowing  under  in  the 
spring  of  the  second  year,  or  plowing  in  the  summer  and  thus  expos- 
ing the  roots  and  young  larvae  to  the  sun,  are  suggested  as  the  only 
remedies  at  present  known. 

The  clover- leaf  weevil  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State  except  the 
northern,  and  has  done  considerable  damage.  This  season  the  pest  was 
destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  a  fungus  disease  {Empusa  sphwro- 
sperma).  This  rapidly  killed  the  larvai,  which  before  dying  crawled  up 
blades  of  grass  and  coiled  themselves  around  the  tips.  In  one  instance, 
cattle  feeding  upon  sucli  grass  were  rendered  sick,  though  no  serious 
result  ensued.  A  report  on  this  fungus  attack,  by  G.  F.  Wheeler,  is 
included. 

The  clover-seed  midge  is  considered  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
the  clover  crop  in  the  State,  the  flies  depositing  their  eggs  over  the 
clover  head  before  the  florets  open,  and  the  maggots  crawling  into  the 
flower  tubes  and  making  their  way  into  the  forming  seed.  The  eggs 
for  the  first  brood  are  laid  in  May,  and  for  the  second  in  July.  Mam- 
moth and  common  red  clover  are  most  attacked,  alsike  not  being 
molested.    Pasturing  clover  fields  through  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
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mer  is  recominended,  or  early  cutting  of  the  crop  before  the  larvsB  of 
the  first  brood  have  matured  and  dropped  from  the  seeds  to  the  ground 
to  pupate. 

The  clover-hay  worm  is  found  only  in  dry  clover  hay,  the  eggs  being 
deiwsited  in  June  and  the  larvre  feeding  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  changing  into  moths  the  following  spring.  Clean  mowing  is 
advised  and  never  storing  clover  hay  2  seasons  in  the  same  mow. 
Where  hay  is  attacked,  bisulphid  of  carbon  may  be  applied,  3  or  4  lbs. 
to  each  ton,  and  the  hay  covered  with  heavy  blankets  for  a  few  days. 

Insects  that  are  common  but  not  destructive  (pp.  68-64). — This  part  of 
the  bulletin  comprises  illustrated  descriptive,  life  history,  au<l  remedial 
notes  on  the  following  insects:  Clover- root  mealy  bug  {Dactylopitis 
trifolii)^  clover-stem  borer  [Languria  mozardi)^  common  yellow  butter- 
fly (Colias  philodice)j  clover  drasteria  {Drasteria  erechtea),  clover-head 
caterpillar  {OrapholWia  interstinctaTM)^  clover-head  thrip  {Phloeothrips 
niger),  and  the  white- winged  fly  {Bibio  albipennis). 

The  scale  insect  of  mulberry  trees,  C.  Sasaki  {College  of  Agr.j 
ToJcyOjJapati^  Bul,^  vol,  2^  No.  3,pp,  107-124, pis,  2). — Illustrated  descrip- 
tive and  life-history  notes  on  a  scale  insect  of  importance  to  the  sillc 
industry  in  the  East,  and  which  is  technically  described  as  a  new 
species  {Diaspis  patelliformis). 

The  male  is  orange  red,  with  yellow  appendages,  and  0.8  mm.  long  by 
0.25  mm.  broad.  The  wing  expanse  is  2  mm.  The  female  is  oval,  light 
yellow,  and  possesses  9  segments,  the  third  to  the  ninth  being  mar- 
gined with  a  number  of  minute  fine  spines,  simple  or  branched.  There 
are  two  broods,  the  adults  appearing  in  June  and  October,  and  the 
males  dying  soon  afterwards,  while  the  females  of  the  second  brood  live 
through  the  winter  on  the  mulberry  bark.  The  larvae  in  the  first  two 
stages  of  growth  are  oval,  flat,  and  yellow,  with  2  black  eyes.  At  first 
they  are  very  active,  but  after  the  second  molt  they  become  fixed  to 
the  bark  and  change  into  pupae. 

The  species  is  found  over  nearly  nil  of  Japan,  where  it  attacks  chiefly 
the  mulberry,  but  also  some  other  trees,  the  branches  frequently  being 
completely  covered  with  scales  and  the  trees  greatly  injured.  A  crude 
method  of  treatment  is  to  scrape  oft'  the  scales  from  the  bark,  but 
spraying  with  limewater,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  a  mixture  of  water, 
fish  oil,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  is  recommended.  A  Chalcid  and  a 
Ooccinellid  prey  upon  the  scale. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  shade  trees,  J.  B.  Smith  {New  Jersey 
Stas.  Bui,  103j  pp.  15,  figs.  4). — Descriptive  life  history  and  remedial 
notes  on  the  elm-leaf  beetle  (Oaleruca  xanthomelwna),  wood  leopard 
moth  or  imported  elm  borer  (Zeuzera  pyrina),  and  the  white-marked 
tussock  moth  ( Orgyia  leucosiigma).  Spraying  with  London  purple,  Paris 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead  is  recommended  for  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  an 
application  to  be  made  when  the  beetles  are  first  noticed,  a  second  when 
the  larvae  begin  to  hatch,  and  a  third  10  days  later.    The  only  remedy 
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available  against  the  wood  leopard  moth  appears  to  be  cutting  down 
and  burning  all  infested  trees  and  branches,  or  pouring  a  few  drops  of 
bisulpbid  in  the  burrows  and  closing  the  opening  with  putty.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  egg  masses  of  'the  tussock  moth  be  removed 
from  the  trees  during  the  winter  and  burned,  and  that  the  caterpillars 
be  sprayed  in  June  with  some  one  of  the  arsenites. 

General  remarks  on  protecting  shade  trees  from  insect  attacks  jure 
given,  and  a  list  of  21  shade  trees,  in  the  order  of  least  susceptibility 
to  insect  injuries. 

Insect  Life  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Divmon  of  Entomology^  Insect  Life^  voL 
VII,  N^o.  2,  pp.  55-215 J  fig.  1). — ^This  number  is  devoted  to  the  proceedings 
and  papers  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists,*  which  met  at  Brooklyn,  ^ew  York,  August  14  and  15, 
1894. 

Brief  account  of  the  rise  and  present  condition  of  economic  entomology^ 
L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  55-107). — This  i)aper  consists  of  a  historical  sketch 
of  economic  entomology  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time,  giv- 
ing in  detail  the  growth  and  extent  of  this  science  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  France 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Eussia,  Finland,  South 
America,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Hawaii.  The  scope  and  value  of  the  work  in  the  diflferent 
countries  is  treated  at  length  and  the  various  investigators  mentioned. 
The  entomological  work  of  the  experiment  stations  is  reviewed  and  a 
bibliographical  list  of  their  publications  given. 

Bisulphid  of  carbon  as  an  insecticide^  J.  B.  Smith  (pp.  lOS-110).— Au 
account  of  experiments  with  this  chemical  against  melon  lice,  a  dram 
of  the  liquid  being  placed  in  a  saucer  or  small  tumbler  by  each  hill 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  large  wooden  bowl.  This  was  left  uudis* 
turbed  for  an  hour,  when  upon  examination  all  the  aphides  were  found 
to  be  killed.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  method  was  spoken  of  by 
several  members  favorably  and  modifications  suggested. 

Report  of  committee  on  cooperation  among  station  ent^mologi^tts,  J.  B. 
Smith  (pp.  112-114). — Eecommendations  of  lines  of  work  in  which  ento- 
mologists may  assist  one  another,  notably  in  the  study  of  life  histories 
and  geographical  distribution,  and  the  testing  of  insecticides. 

Spraying  tcithout  a  pump,  J,  M.  Aldrich  (pp.  114, 115). — A  preliminary 
note  on  an  apparatus  for  mixing  kerosene  with  water  at  the  instant  of 
passing  through  the  nozzle,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
making  kerosene  emulsion. 

Notes  on  insecticides,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  115-126). — General  remarks 
on  the  scientific  use  of  insecticides  and  notes  on  experiments  with 
applications  of  standard  insecticides,  new  insecticides,  and  modifica* 
tions  of  old  ones.  The  new  peach  scale  [Diaspi^  linatus)  and  the 
euonymus  scale  (Chionaspis  euonymi)  were  the  species  against  which 
most  of  the  experiments  were  directed,  and  kerosene  emulsion  proved 
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most  beneficial.  Arsenate  of  lead  was  satisfactorily  tested  against  the 
elm-leaf  beetle,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  was  combined  with  kerosene 
emulsion  with  good  results. 

Soyne  observations  on  new  and  old  insecticides  and  their  combination 
icith  fungicides^  B.  T.  Qalloway  (pp.  12G-131). — General  accounts  of 
experiments  in  this  line,  notably  with  Bordeaux  mixture  combined 
Avith  various  insecticides,  such  as  kerosene  emulsion,  Paris  green,  and 
resin  wash,  with  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  mixtures. 

Spraying  with  arsenites  vs.  becs^  F.  M.  Webster  (pp.  132-134). — In  order 
to  determine  definitely  the  injurious  efit'ect  on  bees,  produced  by  spray- 
ing fruit  trees  when  in  bloom,  two  blossoming  apple  trees  were  sprayed 
with  Paris  green  and  bees  caught  visiting  the  flowers  were  analyzed. 
Traces  of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  abdomens  and  honey  sacs,  though 
the  exteriors  of  the  bodies  gave  noiie^of  the  poison.  Bees  and  larvae 
showing  traces  of  arsenic  were  also  found  dead  in  and  about  adjacent 
hives,  and  in  consequence  it  is  urged  that  fruit  trees  be  not  sprayed 
before  the  falling  of  the  bloom. 

Economic  entomological  work  in  the  paries  of  Wew  Toric  City,  U.  B. 
8outhwi4^k  (pp.  135-138). — General  remarks  oii  the  treatment  of  inju- 
rious insects  in  the  New  York  City  parks,  with  notes  on  several  species, 
especially  Orgyia  leucostigma^  Zeuzera  pyrina,  sap  fly,  and  the  elm-leaf 
beetle.  Streams  of  water  were  sprayed  upon  plant  lice  by  means  of 
Lose,  with  good  results. 

The  wood-leopard  moth  in  the  parks  of  New  York  City^  E,  B,  Southwick 
(pp.  138-140). — Notes  on  the  life  history  of  Zeuzera  pyrina  and  the 
injuries  caused  to  trees  by  it. 

Work  in  economic  entomology  at  the  University  of  Kansas  for  the  season 
of  1894^  F.  H.  Snow  (pp.  140-144). — Notes  on  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  chinch  bug  with  Sporotrichum  globuliferum^  and  upon  Agrotis  intro- 
fercnSy  which  cutworm  was  destructive  to  alfalfa  and  wlieat. 

Notes  on  some  discoveries  and  observations  of  the  year  in  West  Virginia^ 
A.  2>.  Hopkins  (pp.  145-151). — Life  histories  and  notes  on  various  inju- 
rious insects,  especially  the  Columbian  bark  beetle  {Corthylus  colum- 
hianus)j  the  potato-scab  gmxt  (Epidapus  scabies),  and  the  chestnut 
timber  worm  {Lymexylon  sericeum). 

The  eastern  occurrence  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  L,  0.  Howard  (pp.  153- 
103). — A  review  of  the  recent  attacks  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  the  east- 
ern United  States,  with  mention  of  the  infested  localities  and  a 
detailed  account  of  the  remedial  treatment.  The  i)est  was  spread  from 
New  Jersey  nurseries  that  had  distributed  infested  trees  procured  from 
California.  A  scymnid  beetle  (Pentilia  miseUa)  has  been  found  to  feed 
upon  the  scale. 

The  San  Jos6  scale  in  New  Jersey,  J,  B,  S7nith  (pp.  1C3-167). — Notes 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  pest  in  the  State,  with  the  treatment  applied. 
Pears  were  chiefly  attacked. 
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Mealy  bug»  and  their  allies,  O.  C.  Davis  (pp.  168-175). — DeHcriptive 
and  life-history  uotes  on  Daetylopius  destructor^  D.  longifilis^  2>.  trifoliij 
and  Aleyrodes  vaporarium^  with  accounts  of  experiments. 

The  pear-tree  psylla  in  Maryland^  C.  L  Marlatt  (pp.  175-185). — ^Notes 
on  a  sudden  mid  overwhelming:  invasion  of  Psylla  pyrieola  in  two  large 
pear  orchards  of  southern  Maryland,  where  the  pest  was  introduced 
from  a  New  York  nursery.  Twenty  thousand  trees  were  affected,  and 
experiments  were  made  with  different  emulsions  against  the  pest. 
Kerosene  enuilsion  applied  when  the  eggs  are  hatching  in  the  spring 
and  winter  spraying  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  same  are  recom- 
mended. The  lace- wing  fly  (Chrysopa  oculata)  and  a  ladybird,  Adalia 
hipunctata^  were  effective  destroyers  of  the  psylla. 

Notes  of  the  year  in  New  Jersey,  J.  B.  Smith  (pp.  185-197). — More  or 
less  detailed  notes  on  injurious  insects,  especially  the  San  Jor6  scale, 
pear  psylla,  pear  midge,  pear  borer  {Agrilus  acutipennis),  seventeeu- 
year  locust,  and  melon  louse. 

Special  economic  insects  of  the  season,  G.  C.  pavis  (pp.  198-201). — 
Notes  on  Dlplotaxis  harperi  attacking  strawberries,  a  raspberry  maggot 
{Adimonia  cavicolUs)  on  cherry  foliage,  Notoxus  anchora  eating  cherries, 
and  Mononychtts  vtdpeculus  destroying  iris  flowers. 

Additional  notes  on  the  strawberry  weevil,  its  habits  and  remedies^ 
F.  H.  Chittenden  (p.  201). — This  paper  was  published  in  Insect  Life,  vol. 
VII,  No.  1,  pp.  14-23  (E.  S.  K.,  G,  p.  502). 

Notes  on  the  insects  of  north  Idaho,  J,  M.  Aldrich  (pp.  201,202). — 
General  notes  on  several  common  fruit  pests  imported  i'rom  the  East. 

Insects  of  the  year,  F,  M.  Webster  (pp.  202-207). — Notes  on  various 
insect  attacks,  particularly  those  of  the  clover-lejif  weevil,  and  a 
thri])S,  probably  Limothrips  tritici,  which  caused  serious  injury  to 
onions. 

Notes  from  •New  Mexico,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  (pp.  207-211).— General 
remarks  on  insects  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  and  about  Santa  Fe. 

Some  experiences  with  mosquitoes,  H.  E.  Weed  (pp.  212,  213). — Notes 
on  destroying  mosquito  larvae  by  placing  kerosene  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  where  they  bred. 

A  list  of  the  American  and  foreign  members  of  the  association  is 
appended. 

Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  deterrent  against  flea  beetles,  L.  B. 
Jones  [Agl.  ScL,  8  (isr;^),  No,  (J-!),  pp,  364-3()7,  pis,  ^).— In  consequence 
of  the  attacks  of  the  cucumber  flea  beetle  on  potato  plants  in  Vermont 
being  scarcel}'^  at  all  checked  by  applications  of  Paris  green,  experi- 
ments were  made  with  different  strengths  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoui- 
acal  copper  carbonate,  and  modified  eau  celeste  to  ascertain  their  value 
as  insecticides.  The  results  were  most  satisfactory  and  far  superior 
to  those  obtained  by  dusting  the  infested  plants  with  a  mixture  of  Paris 
green  and  land  plaster.  It  is  recommended  that  2  applications  of  a 
strong  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  be  made,  the  first  early  in  June, 
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and  another  in  July,  wliich  will  in  most  cases  be  safficient.  Soap- 
mixed  with  the  solution  was  found  to  add  slightly  to  its  insecticidal 
value.  "     • 

Farm  practice  and  fertUizers  as  insecticides,  J.  B.  Smith 
(Ontario  Ent  8oc.  Rpt,  1893^  pp.  68-70), — Tbis  paper  treats  of  combat- 
ing injurious  insects  by  means  of  cultural  methods,  chief  among  which 
are  suggested  manuring  with  chemical  fertilizers.  Nitrate  of  soda  and 
kainit  are  considered  especially  valuable,  and  the  peach  aphis,  com 
webworm,  cabbage  maggot,  and  wireworm  are  stated  as  insects  against 
which  these  chemicals  have  been  used  effectively.  Intelligent  rotation 
of  crops  is  also  suggested. 

Experiments  with  Botr3rtis  tenella  for  destro]ring  white  grubs 
{DeuU  landw.  Presse,  21  (1894),  iTo.  88,  pp.  828,  829).—¥ovlv  cages 
were  made  and  the  bottoms  filled  with  earth,  in  which  lettuce  was 
planted,  and  after  the  plants  were  growing  vigorously  25  white  grubs 
were  introduced  into  each  cage.  The  grubs  were  buried  at  different 
depths  in  the  earth,  and  2  of  the  cages  were  kept  very  moist,  while 
the  other  2  were  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  Two  grubs  were  then 
infected  with  Botrytis,  by  being  shaken  up  in  a  test  tube  with  water 
and  spores  of  the  fungus,  and  placed  one  in  a  moist  and  the  other  in 
a  dry  cage.  Two  months  afterwartls  the  cages  were  examined,  and 
though  the  experiment  was  interfered  with  by  a  severe  mortality  of  the 
grubs,  occurring  in  the  check  cages  as  well  as  in  those  infected,  yet, 
since  only  2  grubs  remained  alive  in  the  infected  damp  cage  as  against 
several  in  the  others,  the  destructive  power  of  BotryUs  under  moist 
conditions  is  believed  in.  The  fungus  did  not  seem  to  act  in  the  dry 
cage  infected. 

The  sperm atogenesis  of  the  silkworm,  K.  Toyama  {College  of  Agr.,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  Bui.,  vol.  ^i  ^^-  ^j  PP'  lS''*-lo7 jpU.  2). — Technical  enibryological,  anatomical, 
and  physiological  notes  of  investigations  of  this  snbject,  with  exttnisive  fignres. 

The  dragon  fly,  T.  J.  MacLaucjhlin  (Ontano  Ent.  Soc.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  55-60,  figs. 
6). — Semipopular  descriptive  and  systematic  notes  on  some  of  the  common  drngon 
flies,  their  habits  and  eifectiveness  in  destroying  mosqnito  larvse  being  particnlarly 
dwelt  upon'. 

Mosquitoes,  J.  A.  Moffat  (Ontario  Ent.  Soc.  Rpt.  1S9S,  pp.  4.5-^5).— General  and 
popular  notes  on  the  geographical  distribution  and  life  history  of  Cidex  pipiens, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  anatomy  of  the  month  parts  and  the  xdiysiological  action 
of  the  bite.  Burning  pyrethrum  powder  in  the  house  is  recommended,  as  also  grow- 
ing castor  beans  and  treating  stagnant  pools  with  kerosene. 

Bffects  produced  by  ticks  upon  their  hosts  (Agl.  Jour.  Leeivard  Islands,  1894, 
Oct.,  pp.  se-^4). 

The  cheese  or  meat  skipper,  M.  E.  Murtfeldt  (Ontario  Ent.  Soc.  Rpt.  1893,  pp. 
98-101). — Notes  on  the  history,  ravages,  and  life  history  of  Piophila  casei,  the  use  of 
screens  being  advised  as  a  preventive. 

A  new  scale  insect  found  on  plum,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerkll  (Canadian  Ent.,  27 
{1896),  No.  1,  pp.  16-19). — Aspidiotus  howardi  is  described  as  a  new  species  from 
Colorado. 

The  bud  moth,  M.  V.  Slingkiiland  {Xeio  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  27-5Sf 
figs.  S).'-'A  reprint  of  Bulletin  50  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p. 930). 
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The  four-lined  leaf  bug,  M.  V.  Slixgkrlaxd  (Xeiv  York  Cornell  Sta,  Rpt,  189S, 
pp,  217-248 J  fign,  1S),^K  reprint  of  Bullctiii  58  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  406). 

Grasshoppers,  J.  ¥isKTC\iv.R{Oiitario  Fruit  Growei's^  Asan.  Rpt.  lS93,pp.e9-3J2).— 
Geueral  and  popular  uotes  on  the  invasious  of  these  insectS;  life  Listory  and  treat- 
ment being  given.    A  mixture  of  bran,  arsenic,  and  sugar  is  rcconi mended. 

Destructive  Soolytids  and  their  imported  enemy,  A.  D.  Hopkins  (Ontario  Ent, 
Soc,  Rpt.  189S,  pp,  72-75).— General  remarks  on  the  habits  of  various  Scolytid  bark 
beetles,  especially  JJendroctonus  frontalis  and  D,  terebrans,  with  notes  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Clerus  formicarius  from  Germany  to  combat  them.  About  3,000  spooimens 
of  the  latter  beetle  have  been  imported  and  placed  in  different  sections  of  the  pine 
forests  in  West  Virginia,  with  already  beneficial  results. 

Keys  to  the  genera  of  Pediculidae  and  Mallophagidse,  U.  Osborn  (Amer. 
Monthly  Micr,  Jour.,  15  {1894),  n.  ««r.,  No.  11,  pp.  5^-5^6').— Technical  analytical 
synopses  of  these  lice. 

Preliminary  studies  in  the  Siphonoptera,  C.  F.  Baker  {Canadian  EnU,iS7  {1896), 
No.  l,pp.  19-22). — ^The  first  part  of  a  technical  paper. 

Insect  foes  of  American  cereal  grains,  with  measures  for  their  prevention 
or  destruction,  F.  M.  Webster  {Ontario  Ent.  Soc.  Rpt.  1898,  pp.  88-98). — ^Notes  on 
some  of  the  more  important  insects  attacking  corn,  wheat,  an<l  oats,  the  Hessian 
fly,  chinch  bug,  Isosomas,  apple-leaf  louse,  wireworms,  white  grubs,  and  cutworms 
being  especially  treated  of. 

Parasitic  and  predaceous  insects  in  applied  entomology,  C.  V.  Riley  (Ontario 
Ent.  Soc.  Rpt.  lS93j  pp.  76-84). — General  discussion  of  the  value  to  man  of  the  para- 
sitic and  predaceous  insect  onemied  of  such  species  as  injure  vegetation,  with  special 
remarks  on  some  of  the  more  important  injurious  insects  and  their  enemies.  Insects 
preying  upon  scale  insects  are  especially  mentioned  and  the  Capri  fig  insect  (Blast- 
ophaga  psenes)  is  stated  as  almost  invaluable  in  the  fertilisation  of  fig  blossoms. 

Injurious  insects,  W.  H.  Harrington  {Ontario  Ent.  Soc.  Rpt.  189.J,  pp.  17-Sl). — 
Descriptive,  life  history,  and  remedial  notes  on  the  larch  sawfly,  rose  sawflies,  pear- 
tree  slug,  Cornel  sawfly,  fall  caukerworm,  and  a  few  other  insects  of  less  ii^nrious- 
uess.  Parasitism  in  insects  is  briefly  treated  of,  and  a  careful  study  of  entomological 
publications  urged. 

Injurious  insects  of  the  year,  J.  Fletcher  {Ontario  Ent.  Soe.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  8-13, 
figs.  8). — Tbis  paper  treats  of  some  of  the  most  important  insect  attacks  of  the  season, 
particularly  a  maple  gall  moth,  a  squash  carrion  beetle,  cutworms,  {nruipflea,  horu 
fly,  and  locusts. 

Insects  injurious  to  plants,  L.  Woolverton  (Ontario  Fruit  Grotvers'  Assn.  Rpt. 
1893,  pp.  101-106). — A  more  or  less  popular  paper  on  the  life  history  and  treatment 
of  the  codling  moth,  curculio,  oyster-shell  bark  louse,  pear-tree  psylla,  raspberry 
gallfly,  and  the  parasites  of  the  latter. 

Nurseries  as  factors  in  the  distribution  of  insect  pests,  J.  B.  Smith  (Agl.  Sci.,8 
(1894).  No.  6-9,  pp.  301-303). — A  short  discussion  of  the  subject,  citing  the  San  Jos^ 
scale  as  an  example  of  an  injurious  insect  spread  by  nursery  stock,  and  urging  that 
the  utmost  care  be  exercised  both  by  nurserymen  and  by  orohardists  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  insects  and  plant  diseases  that  have  proved  injurious  elsewhere. 

Report  of  entomologist,  P.  H.  Rolfs  {Florida  SI  a.  Bui.  54,  p.  19). — Brief  mention 
of  the  entomological  work  during  the  year,  specimen  cases  and  rearing  cages  being 
added  to  the  station  outfit. 

Arsenical  spraying  of  fruit  trees  while  in  blossom,  J.  A.  Lintxer  (Ontario  Ent^ 
Soc.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  102-104). — A  discussion  of  the  i'xperiments  in  regard  to  the  poi- 
soning of  bees  from  the  Hpraying  of  fruit  trees  with  arsenites,  and  urging  more  care- 
ful and  extended  investigations.  The  efiect  of  the  poisoning  on  the  blossoms,  fruit 
development,  and  loaves  is  remarked  upon,  and  some  of  the  insects  checked  by 
spraying  are  mentioned. 

Methods  of  attacking  parasites  of  domestic  animals,  H.  Osborn  (Ontario  Ent. 
Soc.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  96,  P7).— General  notes  on  the  subject,  especially  mentioning  the 
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treatment  of  bots  by  washes  uud  di])|iiiig,  uiiil  uf  lice  by  fmnigatioo  with  sulphur 
or  tobacco. 

Fumigation  with  bisulphid  of  carbon  for  the  complete  and  rapid  destruction 
of  insects  which  attack  herbarium  specimens,  furs,  woolens,  etc.,  H.  Du  Buys- 
son  (Ontario  Eni,  Soc.  lipt.  1893,  jjp.  94,  95).— Detailed  directions  for  the  use  of  this 
insecticide  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

Protection  of  asparagus  from  insect  enemies,  E.  Oschendorff  (Deut,  landto. 
Fresae,  21  {1894),  No.  78,  p.  793), — Notes  on  preventive  treatment  of  several  insects, 
especially  the  asparagus  beetle. 

Remedies  against  the  grass  cutworm  {Ztschr,  landw.  Ver.  Hessen,  1894,  Xo.  2S, 
pp,  185,  186). — General  notes  on  ravages  by  the  caterpillars  of  Charwaa  graminia. 
Kerosene  emnlsion  seems  to  be  preferred  as  an  insecticide. 

The  rose  chafer  or  rose  bug,  how  to  deal  with  it,  F.  M.  Wkbstkr  {Ohio  Hort, 
Soc.  Rpi,  1893-94,  pp,  87-91). — Life-history  notes  on  Macrodactylue  subspinosus,  and 
the  results  of  experiments  in  combating  it.  Plowing  the  sandy  soil  in  which  the 
insect  breeds  3  in.  deep  in  May  and  early  June  is  recommended,  and  hand  picking 
the  adults. 

A  remedy  for  insects  injuring  sugar  cane,  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went  {Sugar  Cane,  S6 
{1894),  No.  303,  pp.  551,  5J^).— Notes  on  experiments. 

Circumstances  favoring  the  extension  of  fungus  diseases  among  insects,  P. 
VUILLEMIN  {Rev.  Mycol.,  17  {1895),  No.  1,  pp.  31,  23). 

Defense  of  insects  against  parasites,  L.  Crl^:NOT  {Compt.  Bend.,  19  {1894),  No. 
19,  pp.  806-808).— Wriet'  notes  on  some  of  the  means  by  which  insects  escape  para^ 
sitism.  crickets  being  especially  mentioned. 

The  economic  value  of  parasites  and  predaceous  insects,  J.  6.  Smith  (Ontario 
Ent.  Soc.  lipt.  1893,  pp.  84-87). — General  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  insect  enemies  of  scale  insects,  potato  beetles,  cranberry  insects, 
codling  moth,  and  melon  louse. 

Investigations  of  bacteria  infesting  caterpillars,  K.  Eckstein  (Ztschr.  Forst.- 
und  Jagdw.,  26  (1894),  No.  1,  p.  3;  No.  4,  p.  228;  No.  5,  p.  ^55).— Notes  on  some 
experiments  with  insect  bacterial  diseases,  with  varying  success. 
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Mannane  as  an  article  of  human  food,  C.  Tsuji  {College  Agr.^ 
Tokyo,  Japan,  Buh,  vol.  2,  iV'o.  2.,  pp.  103-105). — There  are  sold  in  Japan 
as  food  gelatinous  colorless  tablets  made  from  the  tuberous  rootstocks 
of  Amorphophallus  rivieri  durien,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Aroidece  smd 
largely  cultivated  in  Japan.  These  tablets  Jippear  to  consist  of  starch 
paste,  but  do  not  give  any  reaction  with  iodin,  and  the  author's  investi- 
gations indicate  that  they  are  composed  of  mannane,  a  polyanbydrid  of 
mannose.  The  dried  ground  rootstock  yielded  55.80  per  cent  of  man- 
nose.  All  attempts  to  convert  the  mannose  of  this  powder  into  a  sugar 
by  diastase  were  unsuccessfnl. 

Rations  fed  to  milch  cows  in  Connecticut,  C.  D.  Woods  and  C. 
S.  Phelps  {Connectkut  Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  13,  pp.  16). — In  the  Annual 
Keport  of  the  station  for  1893  (E.  S.  li.,  6,  p.  458)  the  details  were  given 
of  the  study  of  the  rations  fed  to  16  herds  of  cows  in  Connecticut.  In 
the  winter  of  1893-^94  this  stndy  was  continued  on  6  herds.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  station  visited  these  farms  and  remained  during  the 
testy  which  in  4  cases  lasted  12  days,  weighing  and  testing  the  milk, 
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weighing  the  foods  aud  saiupliii^;'  them  for  analysis,  and  collecting 
statistics  as  to  tlie  breed,  age,  peri<id  of  lactation,  etc.,  of  the  cows.  As 
soon  as  the  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuifs  could  be  made  the  rations 
were  calculated  and  in  3  cases  other  rations  were  suggested.  The  feed 
was  gradually  clianged  to  tlie  suggested  ration,  and  after  4  weeks  from 
the  close  of  the  first  test  another  12  days'  test  was  made.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  these  2  tests  at  the  3  farms  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  test  No.  1  indicating  the  original  ration  and  Ko.  2  the 
suggested  ration  in  each  case: 

Summary  of  daily  rations  fed  and  daily  milk  and  butler  yield  from  three  herds  with  a 
wide  and  a  narrower  ration. 


Herd. 


Siiggosti'd  rntioiis 


\ 


Lbs. 

825^ 

750j 

725^ 

825 
750 
725 


Daily  ration  per  head. 


I    Aveiage 
I     daily- 


t 

3  G 


Lbe. 
'  2.15 

2.39 
I  1.49 
I  2.01 

1.38 

1.80 
,'  2.0« 
,'  1.88 
,    1.81 


o  p 

ill 


Calorie*  1: 
32,  750  7.  3 
29,  4(10  I  6. 7 
25. 8UU  8.  5 
24. 7(  0  I  6. 7 
21, 15  J  I  7.3 
22,  400  5. 7 
25,61M)  ') 
23  2.^)0  S  6. 6 
22.500    ) 


26.6 
21.7 
18.6 
18.3 
19.4 
17.8 


OU. 

14.3 
9.8 
0.5 
9.0 

12.5 
9.0 


S 


LU. 

18.1 
18.9 
18. 1 
17.9 
13.7 
13.6 


lAts. 
1.07 
1.00 
.87 
.89 
.65 
.69 


Total  c«9t  of 
food  to  produce- 


1 


I 


$1.47 
1.15 
1.00 
1.03 
1.41 
1.30 


CU. 


19 
?l 
20 
30 
2S 


'  Biitt«r  aJ^Biiiiicd  to  contain  85  per  cent  batter  fat. 

"At  tbo  tiuio  of  the  seeoud  test  in  each  case  tlie  cows  were  6  weeks  further  aloug 
in  the  period  of  lactation,  and  would  iu  cousequeuce  have  naturally  reduced  their 
milk  flow  and  butter  yield.  .  .  . 

*'Iu  the  case  of  herd  A,  instead  of  a  fiilling  off  in  milk  flow  there  was  an  average 
daily  increase  of  seven  tenths  of  a  pound  iutho  test  while  they  were  fed  the  narrow 
ration  over  what  it  had  been  with  the  wide  ration  6  weeks  earlier.  There  waa  prac- 
tically no  change  in  milk  flow  in  the  case  of  the  two  other  herds.  With  all  three 
herds  there  was  a  slight  increa.se  iu  butter  yield  with  the  narrow  ration  in  the 
second  test.  The  total  size  of  the  ration  as  measured  by  the  fuel  value  averaged 
less  in  the  second  tent  than  in  the  iirst.  The  protein  was  increased  aud  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats  were  decreased  in  the  second  test. 

•'In  these  cjiees  both  milk  flow  aud  butter  yield  were  so  much  affected  by  % 
change  from  a  wide  to  a  narrow  ration  that  instead  of  a  shrinkage  in  production, 
as  would  naturally  follow  from  advancement  in  period  of  lactation,  the.  animals 
more  than  held  their  own.  .  .  . 

*<The  cost  of  milk  aud  butter  production  from  the  food  alone  was  much  less  on 
the  narrower  ration,  eveu  when  the  cows  were  6  weeks  further  advanced  in  lactation 
than  earlier  on  the  wide  ration.  So  far  as  these  tests  may  be  taken  as  an  indication » 
narrow  rations  may  be  fed  more  profitably  tban  wide.*' 

Tlie  rations  of  the  IG  herds  studietl  previously  are  arranged  accord- 
vw^  to  r.ntrilive  ratio  and  nniouiit  of  protein  in  the  ration.  A  com- 
parison of  these  data  with  the  yields  of  milk  and  butter  develops  the 
following  facts: 
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''The  auimnla  having  the  narrower  rations  produced  on  the  average  one  tenth  of  a 
pound  more  of  butter  per  da^'  than  those  having  the  wider,  and  those  having  the 
larger  amounts  of  protein  gave,  on  the  avera«jf(\  two  tenths  of  a  pound  more  of 
butter  per  day  than  those  having  the  smaller  quantities  of  protein.  Too  much 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to  these  results,  as  they  may  have  been  partly 
accidental,  and  due  to  causes  other  than  feed.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  in  the  cases  in  which  the  cows  were  in  about  the  same  period  of  lactation, 
the  yields  of  butter  decreased  as  the  protein  decreased,  and  as  the  nutritive  ratio 
increased.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  safe  in  general  to  feed  as 
mucli  or  even  more  ])rotciu  than  called  for  by  Wolff's  standard  ration  if  we  would 
obtain  the  largest  yields  of  butter  from  our  milch  cows." 

Feeding  ezperiments  with  fat-extracted  fish  meal  for  cow8i 

KtJHN-CoRNiETEN  (Molk,  Ztg.^  81  {1894),  Ko.  44,  p.  675).— A  practical 
trial  with  6  cows.  Ground  fish,  freed  from  fat,  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  ration  as  a  substitute  for  brewers'  grains  and  sunflower- 
seed  cake.  From  IJ  to  2^  lbs.  (German)  per  head  was  fed,  and  several 
analyses  of  the  milk  were  made  at  the  Konigsberg  station.  The  yield 
and  composition  were  fairly  well  maintained  on  the  fish  meal.  In 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  butter,  Professor  Klein,  of  the 
Konigsberg  station,  reported  that  they  did  not  differ  espci'ially  from 
that  produced  on  oil  cakes.  After  keeping  for  a  half  year  the  butter, 
although  it  was  somewhat  rancid  and  tasted  old,  had  no  fishy  or 
unusual  taste.    The  fish  meal  had  no  ill  effects  upon  the  cows. 

Comparative  value  of  mixed  grain  and  wheat  bran  or  shorts 
for  milch  cows,  F.  Friis  {Kgl,  Vet  LandL  Lab.  LandoJcan.  Foraog.j 
Copenhagenj  Bui.  29, 1894,  pp.  76). 

Synopsis. — Feeding  experiraeuts  conducted  during  1893  and  1894  by  the  State  experi- 
ment station  at  Copenhagen,  Dcnmnrk,  at  7  different  estates  with  447  cows  iu 
an.  Mixed  otits  and  barley  were  compared  with  wheat  bran  and  with  wheat 
shorts.  No  appreciable  difference  was  found  as  to  the  effect  of  the  feeds  given 
on  either  yield  or  composition  of  the  milk  produced.  The  tendency  was  toward 
a  slight  superiority  of  the  bran  over  the  grain,  and  of  shorts  over  the  bran. 

The  report  describes  the  sixth  and  seventh  series  of  feeding  experi- 
ments with  milch  cows  conducted  by  the  Danish  State  agricultural 
experiment  station.  The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  series  (E.  S.  K.,  4,  p.  601).  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted during  1893  and  1894  at  7  different  estates  with  247  and  240 
cows,  respectively.  All  the  cows  received  the  same  feed  during  the 
preliminary  period  and  the  after  feeding  (the  post-experimental  period). 
During  the  experiment  proper  the  feed  of  one  lot  of  cows  remained  as 
in  the  preliminary  period,  while  that  of  the  other  two  lots  was  changed 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  following  example:  At  one  of  the  estates 
(Bregentocd)  all  cows  received  during  the  preliminary  feeding  and 
during  period  2  3  Ibs.^  of  mixed  grain  (one  third  barley,  two  thirds 
oats),  3  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  2  lbs.  of  oil  cakes  (equal  parts  of  rape,  palm 

^Danish  pounds;  1  lb.  Danish  =  1.1  lb.  avoirdupois. 
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uat,  and  sanflower-socd  cake),  20  lbs.  of  mangel-wiirzels,  6  lbs.  hay, 
and  straw  ad  libitum.  During  period  1  the  grain  feed  was  changed  for 
lot  A  to '6  lbs.  mixed  grain,  and  for  lot  C  to  (5  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  in 
both  cases  in  the  place  of  3  lbs.  each  of  grain  and  bran. 

At  some  estates  there  was  a  fourth  lot  (D)  which  received  wheat 
shorts  in  the  place  of  wheat  bran,  but  otherwise  the  saiue  as  lot  G. 
Analyses  of  products  and  of  fodders  fed  were  made  as  in  previous 
experiments. 

Effect  on  quality  of  wn7A:.— The  average  percentages  of  fat  for  all 
cows  included  in  the  experiments  of  both  years  were  as  follows: 

Average  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk. 


ExperinioiitB  of  1893. 

Exiwrimenta  of  1894. 

Average  for  both  yeors. 

Lot. 

Prt'llmi- 

iinry 

poriofl. 

Period  1.   Period  2. 

i 

Proliini- 
iiary       Period  1. 
pcrio<l. 

Period  2. 

Prelimi 
nary       Period  1.  Periods, 
period. 

A 

B 

C 

Per  cent. 
3.13 
3.13 
3.12 

Pfr  cent.   Per  cent.   Per  cent.   Per  cent. 
3.09             3.27             3.04             2.99 
3. 16             3. 30             3.  OG             3.  06 
3.14            3.23            3.09             3.10 

Per  cent. 
3.2.5 
3.28 
3.30 

Per  sent.   Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
3.00  ,          3.04  .            3.*J« 
3.10            3.11               3.29 
3. 10            3. 12              3. 29 

There  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  produced 
by  the  different  lots  during  either  period  of  the  experiment.  There 
was  a  small  decrease  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  produced  by  lot  A 
during  period  1,  in  11  out  of  14  series,  over  that  of  lot  B.  From  i>erio(l 
1  to  period  2  there  was  a  similar  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the 
milk  produced  by  this  lot.  These  differences  are,  however,  in  the 
an  thole's  opinion,  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  complete  chemical  analyses  of  the  samples  of  milk  from  the  dif- 
ferent lots  also  failed  to  disclose  any  decided  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  attributable  to  the  different  concentrated  foods  fed, 
and  the  author  therefore  concludes  that  "in  the  comparative  feeding 
trials  with  milch  cows  now  continued  for  7  consecutive  years  at  this 
station,  in  which  1,G39  cows  have  been  included  (separated  into  161 
lots  on  10  estates  in  different  parts  of  our  country),  it  has  been  found 
over  and  over  again  that  the  changes  made  in  the  food  of  the  lots  have 
had  practically  no  influence  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk. 
In  these  experiments  grain  has  been  fed  against  roots,  against  oil 
cake,  and  against  wheat  bran  or  shorts;  grain  and  oil  cakes  have  been 
fed  against  roots,  or  roots  have  been  fed  as  an  additional  food.'' 

Effect  on  milk  yield  of  cotes. — At  the  beginning  of  the  experiments 
the  cows  in  lots  A,  B,  and  C  had  been  in  milk  93,  93,  and  94  days, 
respe<tively,  as  an  average  for  both  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
cows  in  lots  A,  B,  and  C  was  7.7, 7.6,  and  7.6  years,  respectively.  These 
two  factors  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  decrease 
in  milk  yield  of  a  number  of  cows  during  a  given  period.    The  average 
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daily  yields  of  milk  for  each  lot  during  the  diflfercnt  periods  were  as 
shown  below: 

Acei'age  daily  yield  of  milk  per  aw. 


Experiments  of  1893. 

Ezporimcnta  of  1894. 

Average  for  both  years. 

Lot. 

Preliroi- 

nary 

period. 

Period  1. 

Period  2. 

Prelimi- 
nary 
period. 

Period  1. 

Period  2. 

Prolimi- 1 
nary      Period  1. 
period. 

Period  2. 

A 

B 

C 

Pounds. 
24.7 
24.6 
24.7 

Founds. 
21.3 
21.6 
21.8 

Founds. 
19.0 
10.5 
19.7 

Founds. 
25.8 
25.8 
25.8 

Founds. 
22.4 
22.5 
22.3 

Pounds. 
20.6 
21.2 
20.9 

Pounds. 
25.3 
25.2 
25.3 

Founds. 
21.9 
22.1 
22.1 

Founds. 
19.8 
20.3 
20.3 

The  results  indicate  a  similar  nutritive  effect  in  the  feeds  compared 
with  a  slight  increase  in  favor  of  the  wheat-bran  feeding.  The  differ- 
ences found,  however,  are  not  on  the  average  greater  than  what  might 
have  been  found  in  feeding  a  similar  number  of  cows  the  same  feeding 
stuffs  for  several  montbs. 

The  average  live  weights  of  the  cows  increased  during  the  experi- 
ment; the  increase  was  greater  for  lot  B  than  for  lot  A,  and  greater 
for  lot  C  than  for  lot  B.  The  cows  in  lot  B  and  0  ate  somewhat  more 
straw  than  those  in  lot  A,  the  difference  being  about  0.4  lb.  per  head 
daily. 

Wheat  shorts  vs.  wheat  bran. — The  experiments  with  these  foods  were 
conducted  with  240  cows,  6  trials  being  made  in  all  on  3  different 
estates  each  year.  No  appreciable  difference  was  apparent  in  the 
effect  of  the  foods  either  on  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced, or  in  change  of  live  weight  of  the  cows  during  the  experiment. 
A  small  difference  in  favor  of  shorts  as  regards  the  yield  of  milk  was 
found  in  3  trials.— F.  w.  tvoll. 

Record  of  a  herd  of  cows  at  Weende,  Baokhaus  {Jour.  Landw. 
42j  No.  5,  pp.  243-281). — This  is  the  individual  record  for  one  year  of  a 
herd  of  69  cows.  Trial  milkings  were  made  weekly,  and  composite 
samples  were  taken  for  testing. 

Of  the  20  cows  which  gave  over  4,000  kg.  of  milk  during  the 
year,  .14  had  a  relatively  short  lactation  period,  calving  during  the 
year,  while  only  6  gave  milk  throughout  the  year.  The  results  indicate 
that  as  far  as  the  milk  yield  is  concerned  it  is  most  advantageous  to 
have  the  cows  calve  as  often  as  possible.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
milk  yield  and  the  fat  content  were  in  inverse  proportion.  Usually  the 
fat  content  increased  as  the  milk  yield  decreased  with  advancing  lacta- 
tion; and  out  of  the  20  cows  giving  over  4,000  kg.  of  milk  only  0  gave 
milk  with  the  average  fat  content  for  the  herd — 3.2G6  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  solids  not  fat  was  usually  much  more  uniform  than  that 
of  fat.  In  the  case  of  3  cows  which  did  not  get  with  calf,  there  was 
no  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  and  solids-not  fat  as  they  shrunk 
in  milk,  and  3  other  cows  t^jsted  for  a  short  time  and  then  sold  because 
they  did  not  get  with  calf  showed  a  similar  tendency.    This  suggests 
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to  the  antlior  the  theory  that  the  increase  in  the  richness  of  milk  with 
advancing  lactation  may  follow  as  a  resnlt  of  being  with  calf  rather 
than  of  the  shrinkage  in  yield. 

Fattening  lambs,  O.  D.  Smith  and  F.  B.  Mumfobd  {Michigan  8ta. 
BuLll3,pp.27). — This  experiment  was  made  tocompai^e  different  grain 
foods  for  lambs  during  winter.  It  included  125  grade  Shropshire  lambs, 
divided  into  9  lots,  which  were  fed  in  the  barn  from  November  27  to 
March  12.  Tbe  food  was  given  to  all  ad  libitum.  It  consisted  of  clover 
hay  with  diflFerent  grain  feeds,  with  or  without  roots.  The  rations,  aside 
from  the  clover  hay,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  which  the  animals  in  each  lot 
consumed  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  daily: 

Character  and  compoaitian  of  rations  of  lambs. 


Lot. 


Ration. 


Wliolo  coru 

Whole  coin  Mod  roots 

4  partH  coru  to  1  part  linseed  meal,  and  root^ 

4j)artA  corn  to  1  part  linseod  meal 

Whole  corn  and  wheat  bran,  equal  parts 

Wholr  corn  and  whole  wheat ' 

5  parts  whole  wheat  to  1  part  linseed  moal 

W  hole  corn  ( " '  self  feed  ") 

Whole  com  and  wheat  bran,  equal  imrts  ("self  feed") 


Nutrients  fed  daily 

per  l.OUO  lbs.  live 

weight. 


Protein. 


Pounds. 
2.0 
2.1 
2.7 
2.8 
2.5 
2.1 
2.7 
2.0 
2.6 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


PotmcU. 
16.0 
16.7 
16.1 
15.7 
14.8 
15.5 
15.0 
15.7 
16.1 


Nutritive 

raUoof 

food. 


1:8.0 
l:a.O 
1:6.0 
1:5.6 
1:6.0 
1:7.5 
1:5.5 
1:7.9 
1:6.2 


•>  Proportion  not  stated. 

The  linseed  meal  used  was  new  process.  The  roots  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parte  of  rutabagas  and  sugar  beets.  A  detailed  record 
is  given  for  each  lot  of  the  food  eaten,  gains,  cost  of  food  eaten,  and  the 
financial  result.  In  the  latter  the  lambs  are  reckoned  at  3  cts.  per 
pound  at  the  beginning  and  at  3.9  cts.  per  pound  at  the  close  of  the 
experiment,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  manure  or  the  cost 
of  attendance.  The  relations  of  temperature  to  gain,  of  carbohydrates 
and  protein  to  gain,  and  of  temperature  to  the  amount  of  dry  matter 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  are  ^discussed  and  illustrated 
graphically. 

A  summary  of  the  results  is  as  follows: 


Lot. 


Com 

Corn  and  roots 

Com,  lin.seed  meal,  and  roots 

Corn  iinil  linseed  mcol 

Corn  and  bran 

"NVlitat  and  corn 

W hont  and  linsoed  meal 

(.'orn  ( •  *  Hi'lf-fffd  ") 

Corn  and  brau  ("soU-feed").. 


Pounds. 
2.18 
2.64 
2.61 

2.  :w 

1.78 
1.97 
1.04 
1.65  , 
1.56 


Pounds. 
7.02 
6.41 
6.72 
6.09 

o.ia 

7.04 
8.04 
8.67 
10.03 


Cents. 
4.6 
4.6 
5.3 
5.1 
5.3 
5.4 
6.3 
5.7 
6.8 


OsnU. 
51.0 
45.6 
20.0 
31.0 
17.0 
31.0 
1.0 
30.0 
S.0 
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'*  (1)  Under  the  conditions  existing  in  tliis  experiment  the  lot  receiving  a  good  qual-, 
ity  of  clover  hay  wiih  a  grain  ration  of  whole  corn  retiuired  less  dry  matter  to  produce 
a  pound  of  gain,  made  greater  gains,  were  in  better  flesh,  and  in  general  were  fed 
at  a  greater  profit  than  the  lots  fed  corn  and  bran,  corn  and  wheat,  or  wheat  and 
oil  meal. 

"  (2)  Lots  receiving  roots  in  the  ration  required  less  dry  matter  to  each  pound  of 
gain,  made  greater  gains,  and  drank  loss  water  than  the  other  lots  fed  the  same  ration 
without  the  roots. 

'*  (3)  This  experiment  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  when  the  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  in  this  test,  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  fattening  lambs  is  better  practice  than 
selling  at  the  prices  prevailing  during  this  experiment. 

'^  (4)  This  experiment  indicates  that  lambs  may  be  successfully  fattened  by  means 
of  a  S3lf-feed,  but  the  gains  made  are  produced  by  a  greater  consumption  of  dry  mat- 
ter for  a  pound  of  gain,  and  are  consequently  less  profitable  than  gains  resulting 
from  feeding  at  regular  intervals  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

"  (5)  In  this  experiment  the  value  of  foods  for  fattening  purposes  seems  to  depend 
more  upon  the  supply  of  available  carbohydrates  than  upon  the  supply  of  protein. 

*'  (6)  Cold  temperatures  were  favorable  to  increased  gains  and  warm  temperatures 
Tvere  very  generally  accompanied  by  decreased  gains. 

"  (7)  Less  dr>  matter  was  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  in  cold  than  in  warm 
temperatures.'' 

Grain  feeding  lambs  for  market,  J.  A.  GBAia  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui. 
41jpp.  21). — ^Tliree  separate  experiinouts  are  described  in  feeding  grain 
to  lambs  before  weaning,  between  weaning  and  fattening,  and  during 
the  fattening  period  only.  In  the  first  two  experiments  there  were  2 
lots  of  lambs,  one  lot  being  fed  grain  from  before  weaning  until  the 
close  of  the  fattening  period,  and  the  other  lot  receiving  no  grain  until 
the  fattening  period.  In  the  third  trial  there  were  3  lots,  the  grain 
feeding  commencing  with  one  lot  before  weaning,  with  another  after 
weaning,  and  with  the  third  during  the  fattening  period. 

The  grain  fed  before  weaning  was.corn  meal,  wlieat  bran,  and  linseed 
meal;  between  weaning  and  fattening,  corn  and  linseed  meal,  or  whole 
oats;  and  during  fattening,  corn,  oats,  and  linseed  meal,  or  corn  and 
linseed  meal,  or  corn  and  oats.  Between  weaning  and  fattening  the 
lambs  were  all  pastured. 

The  feeding  period  before  weaning  was  10  to  12  weeks;  between 
weaning  and  fattening,  14  to  19  weeks,  and  the  fattening  period,  12  to  14 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  each  period  the  lambs  were  valued  by  a  local 
butcher.  In  estimating  the  relative  cost,  the  gain  only  is  considered 
and  no  account  taken  of  the  pasturage.  The  first  experiment  has  been 
already  reported  in  tlie  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1892  (E.  S. 
B.,  5,  p.  503).  The  results  of  the  3  experiments  are  tabulated  in  the 
bulletin,  and  are  concisely  stated  in  the  following  summary: 

"  (I)  The  feeding  of  grain  before  weaning  produced  an  average  of  61  cts.  per  head 
more  profit  at  weaning  time  than  that  obtained  from  the  lambs  receiving  no  grain. 
The  average  value  of  each  lamb  in  the  lot  receiving  grain  at  $5.66  per  100  lbs.  was 
$3.83  per  head,  and  the  average  value  of  the  grain  they  ate  was  33  cts.  per  head,  while 
the  average  value  of  the  other  lot  not  receiving  grain  at  $4.91  per  100  lbs.  was  $2.89, 
leaving  61  cts.  profit  per  head  in  favor  of  grain  feeding.  The  average  of  the  tlirce 
trials  shows  tliat  the  grain  fed  lambs  before  weaning  reriiiired  4  lbs.  of  grain  for 
each  1  lb.  of  gain  that  they  made  over  tlie  lambs  that  had  no  grain. 
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*'  (2)  The  feedinpr  of  grain  after  weaning  to  lambs  tbatliad  not  receiyed  any  before 
weaning  produced  au  average  increase  which  slightly  more  than  paid  a  good  market 
price  for  the  grain  tliey  ato  np  to  the  time  they  were  to  bo  sold  in  the  fall.  The 
average  vnlne  of  each  lamb  in  the  fall  after  having  received  grain  from  weaning  time 
was  $3.66  at  $4  per  100  lbs.,  and  they  ate  54  cts.  worth  of  grain  per  head,  while  the 
average  value  per  head  of  those  that  had  not  received  grain,  at  $3.81  per  100  lbs., 
was  $2.96,  a  difference  of  16  cts.  in  favor  of  the  lambs  fed  grain  since  weaning.  As 
the  average  of  the  three  trials  it  requirud  6.7  lbs.  of  grain  for  the  grain-fed  lambs 
to  make  1  lb.  of  gain  more  than  those  that  had  no  grain. 

"(3)  The  feeding  of  grain  both  before  and  after  weaning  produced  an  average  of 
34  cts.  per  head  more  profit  if  sold  in  the  fall  than  that  obtained  from  the  lambs 
that  were  not  fed  grain.  The  average  value  in  the  fall  of  each  lamb  in  the  hits 
receiving  grain  before  and  after  weaning,  at  $4.81  per  100  lbs.,  was  $4.82,  and  the 
average  cost  of  grain  was  $1.38,  while  at  the  same  time  those  that  had  no  grain,  at 
$3.81  per  100  lbs.,  were  worth  an  average  of  $3.10  per  head ;  a  difference  in  profit  of 
34  cts.  per  head  to  the  credit  of  the  lambs  that  received  grain. 

''(4)  The  results  of  the  three  trials  show  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  gain  made  during  the  winter  fattening  between  the  lambs  that  Lad  grain  previ- 
ous to  fattening  and  those  that  had  not.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  gain  was 
more  marked,  there  being  an  average  difference  of  29  ote.  per  100  lbs.  in  favor  of 
those  that  had  no  grain  previous  to  fattening.  The  average  weekly  gain  per  head 
of  the  lambs  fed  grain  previously  was  2.89  lbs.  during  the  fattening,  while  that 
of  the  other  lambs  was  2.95.  The  average  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  gain  was  $4.93  in  the 
instance  of  the  grain-fed  lambs,  and  $4.66  with  those  that  had  no  grain  before  fat- 
tening started. 

'*  (5)  When  the  experiment  was  concluded  and  the  lambs  that  had  grain  before 
fattening  and  those  that  had  not  were  rea<ly  for  market,  the  average  profit  fh>in 
the  former  was  48^  cts.  per  head  greater  than  from  the  latter.  The  average  weight 
of  the  grain-fed  lambs  when  sold  was  140.2  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  others  was  121.7  lbs. 
per  head.  The  fonner  brought  75  cts.  i)er  100  lbs.  more  than  those  that  had  no  grain 
before  winter  feeding. 

**  (6)  The  grain  feeding  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  carliness  of  the  maturity  of 
the  lambs.  In  the  first  two  trials  the  grain-fed  lambs  reached  an  average  of  125 
lbs.  per  head  in  weight  7  and  4  weeks,  respectively ,  before  the  others.  In  these 
trials  the  average  cost  of  this  weight  in  the  instance  of  the  grain-fed  lambs  was 
$2.68  per  head,  exclusive  of  pasture,  while  in  the  instance  of  the  other  lambs  it  was 
$1.96  per  head.  This  difference  in  cost  wim  largely,  due  to  the  heavy  feeding  of 
grain  after  weaning,  and  when  this  was  guarded  agiiinst  in  the  third  trial  it  was 
found  that  the  average  of  113.9  lbs.  per  head,  which  the  lambs  that  had  no  grain 
reached  on  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  was  made  7  weeks  sooner  by  the  lambs 
fed  grain  continuously,  and  it  was  made  at  a  slightly  less  cost. 

"  (7)  There  was  no  difference  in  the  chai'acter  of  the  meat  in  the  carcasses  of  the 
lambs  that  had  grain  continuously  and  those  that  had  not. 

'*  (8)  The  per  cent  that  the  lambs  dressed  was  about  the  same  in  all  lots,  and  no 
marked  difference  was  found  in  tlie  weight  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body. 

''  (9)  The  feeding  of  grain  made  all  the  fleeces  of  the  lambs  receiving  it  more  com- 
pact and  smoother  than  the  others. 

''(10)  The  grain-fed  lambs  sheared  in  the  3  trials  an  average  of  2.2  lbs.  mois 
wool  than  the  others. 

''  (11)  The  greater  amount  of  wool  shorn  by  the  grain-fed  lambs  was  to  an  extent 
due  to  the  greater  amount  of  yolk  or  oil  it  contained.  The  shrinkage  in  the  first 
two  trials  was  5  per  cent  greater  in  the  instance  of  the  grain-fed  lambs  than  with 
the  others,  and  in  the  last  trial  it  was  2  per  cent  greater. 

'*  (12)  The  wool  on  the  lambs  that  were  fed  grain  continuously  grew  to  a  slightly 
greater  length  than  it  did  in  the  fleeces  of  the  others.    In  the  first  trial  the  averags 
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leDi^tli  of  the  slioalder  fiber  iu  the  grain-fed  lot  was  5  in.  as  against  3.76  in  the  other; 
in  the  second  trial,  4  iu.  as  against  4.2  iu. ;  and  iu  the  third  it  was  3.3  iu.  against 
2.9  in.    The  second  trial  showed  no  appreciable  difference  in  this  particular.'' 

Preliminary  report  of  a  feeding  test  with  swine,  E.  E.  Lae:b 
( Washington  8ta,  Bid.  llj  pp.  31-36), — A  brief  account  of  feeding  3  pigs 
for  55  days  on  wheat  and  barley  chop  alone  or  combined.  The  infer- 
ence is  drawn  that  barley  chop  alone  is  a  more  profitable  feed  than 
wheat  alone  at  approximately  the  same  price,  and  that  bariey  and 
wheat  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  is  better  than  either  alone. 

Comparative  investigations  of  rye  spoiled  by  storing  iu  elevators,  and  the 
bread  baked  from  the  same,  Thal  (Pharm.  Ziachr.  Rttaalandy  S3,  pp.  641-646;  abs, 
in  Cliem.  Centhly  1894,  IT,  No.  25,  p.  100^). 

The  use  of  salt  as  a  cattle  food,  B.  Rost  {Molk.  Ztg.,  8  (1894),  No.  62,  p.  803). 

Food  stuffs  for  domestic  animals  in  times  of  drought,  N.  Bocmicghio  (Star. 
Sper.  Agr.  Hal,  27  {1894),  No.  20,  pp.  386-399). 

Analyses  of  fodder  articles^  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachmetta  State  Sta.  Buh  56, 
pp.  4r-7). — This  inclucles  tabulated  analyses  (food  and  in  most  cases  fertilizing  con- 
stituents) of  23  samples  of  feeding  stall's,  including  cotton-seed  meal  (decorticated 
and  undecorticated),  cotton-seed  bran,  gluten  meals,  and  feeds  of  different  kinds, 
oil  cake,  peanut  cake,  peanut  husks,  peanut  feed,  and  meat  meal. 

Stock  feeding  in  Illinois,  G.  E.  MORUOW  {lllinoU  Sta.  Bui.  36,  pp,  421-431).— 
Keplies  to  a  circular  letter  were  received  from  108  feeders  in  diU'ereut  parts  of  the 
8tate  in  regard  to  feeding  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep.  These  embody  much  practical 
information  of  interest  and  value,  and  are  summarized  in  tbe  bulletin.  In  addition 
the  practical  de<luotions  from  experiments  on  various  phases  of  stock  feeding,  cover- 
ing a  number  of  years,  are  suniuiarized.. 

Stock  feeding,  G.  L.  Tbllku  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  SO,  pp.  137-170).— ThxB  is  a  popu- 
lar bulletin  on  the  subject  of  feeding,  including  information  on  the  composition  of 
feeding  stuffs*  the  principles  of  feeding,  feeding  standards,  calculation  of  rations, 
and  tables  showing  the  digestible  nutrients  in  a  number  of  feeding  stufls. 

Tests  of  dairy  cows  at  experiment  stations,  £.  Hitchcock  {Cult,  and  Country 
Gent.,  1894,  Jan.  31,  p.  92). — A  criticism  of  methods. 

Cost  of  milk  production,  H.  H.Wing  (New  York  Cm'nell  Sta.  Rpi.  1893,  pp.  69-95, 
pis.  2,  figs.  4).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  52  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  936). 

Peanut  oil  ^s  a  food  supplementary  to  skim  milk  in  calf  feeding,  M.  Petersen 
{Fuhling't  landw.  Ztg.,  44  {1895),  No.  1,  pp.  13-17). 

VETERINART  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  J.  L.  Hills  and  F.  A.  Kicn  ( Vermont  Sta.  Bui. 
42^  pp.  70). 

Synopsis. — The  subjects  treated  are  the  following :  A  detailed  account  of  a  tuberculin 
test  of  the  station  herd;  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  tbe  State;  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  of  sources  of  infection,  and  of  conditions 
favoring  the  dovelopment  of  tuberculosis;  a  brief  description  of  tbe  symptoms 
and  lesions  of  the  disciso;  a  general  discussion  of  tbe  tuberculin  test  and  of 
the  objections  sometimes  urged  against  it;  the  interrelation  of  human  and 
bovine  tuberculosis;  methods  of  sterilizing  or  pasteurizing  milk;  means  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  relation  of  the  8tate  toward  this 
disease. 

Thirty  three  animals  in  the  station  herd,  most  of  them  milch  cows, 
wefe  tested  with  tuberculin  one  or  more  times.  In  24  instances  there 
were  reactions.    Post-mortem  examinations  confirmed  the  test  thronffh- 
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out.  The  distribution  of  tbe  disease  wa«  as  follows:  Lungs,  bronchial 
and  postpharyngeal  glands,  90  per  cent;  udder  andsuperinaramary 
glands,  73  per  cent;  and  intestinal  and  mesenteric  glands,  50  per  cent. 

Of  786  Vermont  cattle  tested  with  tuberculin  by  the  station  veteri- 
narian, 138  were  tuberculous.  Omitting  the  station  herd  and  one  other 
large  herd  in  which  five  sixths  of  the  animals  were  diseased,  there 
were  39  tuberculous  animals  out  of  a  total  of  662.  The  proportion  of 
tuberculous  cattle  in  the  State,  however,  is  regarded  as  less  than  these 
figures  would  seem  to  indicate,  for  the  herds  in  which  the  tests  were 
made  were  those  in  which  the  presence  of  the  disease  was  suspected. 

In  ascertaining  the  normal  temperature  of  the  animals  tested,  it  was 
found  convenient  in  some  cases  to  determine  this  several  days  after  the 
injection  of  the  tuberculin  was  made. 

The  authors  advise  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  tuberculin  test.s 
made  on  a  2- year-old  with  her  first  calf,  as  the  first  gestation  renders 
the  system  highly  susceptible  to  any  excitement. 

''It  has  been  claimed  that  (inimals  suffering  from  actinomycosis  may  react  to 
tuberculin.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  since  lumpy  jaw  is  contagions  and  com- 
mnnicated  to  man,  this  makes  little  difference,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  tubercular  lesions  overlooked  in  these  cases.  One  of  us  had  2  cases 
of  this  kind.  One  cow  with  lumpy  jaw  gave  no  reaction  whatever  to  tubercnlin; 
another,  with  both  tuberculosis  and  lumpy  jaw,  gave  the  highest  reaction  (108.6*^) 
yet  obtained." 

In  over  1,000  cases  injected  there  were  found  only  2  cases  of  non- 
reacting  tuberculous  cattle.  Old  cows  responded  less  readily  than 
other  animals  to  the  usual  dose  of  tuberculin.  In  the  anchor's  experi- 
ence no  injurious  effect  has  followed  the  use  of  tuberculin  on  healthy 
animals. 

"  It  is  already  claimed  that  other  materials  will  canse  the  same  febrile  reaction. 
Taurin  and  kroatin  (Merck's)  have  given  good  results  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Znill^ 
of  Philadelphia,  and  £.  Ceutnuni  claims  that  'it  has  been  proved  that  identically 
the  same  action  as  that  of  tuberculin  can  be  produced  by  the  injection  of  the  extracts 
or  other  products  of  various  bacteria,  even  such  as  are  known  to  have  no  pathogenic 
(disease-producing)  properties.'  .  .  . 

'^  The  aggravation  of  the  disease  in  tuberculous  animals  is  not  a  valid  argument  in 
cases  where  such  as  react  are  promptly  killed.  No  one  who  expects  to  keep  his  mild 
cases  should  permit  its  use,  for  it  only  makes  a  bad  matter  worse." 

The  bulletin  contains  data  relative  to  the  attitude  toward  tuberculo- 
sis of  the  boards  having  control  of  the  live  stock  interests  of  Ontario, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  and  Missouri. 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague,  D.  E.  Salmon  { U.  8.  Bept  Agr. 
Farmers^  Bui.  ;?i,  pp,  15), — This  bulletin,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  treats  of  the  symptoms,  post-mortem  appearance, 
causes,  treatment,  and  sanitary  measures  for  the  prevention  of  hog 
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cholera  and  swino  plague.    E^cperiments  made  during  the  past  year 
indicate  that  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  may  be  successful. 

**  The  moat  eiticaeiouB  formula  which  has  been  tried  is  the  foUowing : 

Poands. 

Wood  charcoal 1 

Sulphur 1 

Sodiom  ehlorid 2 

Sodium  bicarbonate 2 

Sodium  hypoBulphite 2 

Sodium  sulphate I 

Antimony  sulphid 1 

''Those  ingredients  should  be  completely  pulverized  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

"The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  a  large  tablesjioonful  for  each  200  lbs.  weight  of  hogs 
to  be  treated,  and  it  should  be  given  only  once  a  day.  When  hogs  are  affected  with 
these  diseases  they  should  not  be  fed  on  corn  alone,  but  they  should  have  at  least 
once  a  day  soft  feeil,  made  by  mixing  bran  and  middlings,  or  middlings  and  com 
meal,  or  ground  oats  and  corn,  or  crushed  wheat  with  hot  water,  and  then  stirring 
into  this  the  proper  quantity  of  the  medicine.  Hogs  nre  fond  of  this  mixture;  it 
increases  their  appetite,  and  when  they  once  taste  of  food  w^ith  which  it  has  been 
mixed  they  will  eat  it,  though  nothing  else  would  tempt  them. 

''AniuiaLs  that  are  very  sick  and  that  will  not  come  to  the  feed  should  be  drenched 
-with  the  medicine  shaken  up  with  water.  Great  care  should  be  exc>reised  in  drench- 
ing hogs  or  they  will  be  suffocated.  Do  not  turn  the  hog  on  its  back  to  drench  it, 
but  pull  the  cheek  away  from  the  teeth  so  as  to  form  a  pouch,  into  which  the  medi- 
cine may  be  slowly  poured.  It  will  How  from  the  cheek  iuto  the  mouth,  and  when 
the  hog  finds  out  what  it  is  it  will  stop  squealing  an<l  swallow.'' 

An  inquiry  into  the  alleged  relation  existing  between  the  Bur- 
rill  disease  of  corn  and  the  so-called  cornstalk  disease  of  cattle, 

V.  A.  Moore  (Ag!.  ScLj  8  (1894),  JTo.  6-9,  pp.  368-385).— The  author's 
conclusions  ajre  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  is  no  species  of  bacteria  or  other  microorganism  which  can  be  demon- 
strated by  microscopic  examination,  or  by  ordinary  bacteriological  methods,  con- 
stantly present  in  the  organs  or  blood  of  cattle  dying  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter 
of  the  so-called  cornstalk  diseiise. 

''(2)  The  disease  of  corn  described  by  Professor  Burrill  in  the  mature  plant  is 
widely  distributed.  Its  lesions  are  nsually  associated  with  a  single  species  of  bac- 
teria (Bacitlus  cloac(v). 

''(3)  Full-grown  cornstalks  affected  with  the  corn  blight  have  no  ill  effect  npon 
cattle  feeding  exclusively  upon  them,  neither  do  they  produce  a  bacterial  disease  in 
rabbits. 

'^(4)  The  dwarfed  cornstalks  are  harmless  to  rabbits.  This  form  of  the  Burrill  dis- 
ease is  pTesnmably  due  to  causes  other  than  bacteria. 

''(5)  Pure  cultim-s  of  the  bacillus  found  in  the  les'ons  of  the  diseaseil  corn,  and 
supposed  to  be  their  cause,  have  no  pathogenic  effect  on  experimental  animals, 
excepting  when  excessively  large  quantities  are  injected  into  the  circulation. 

"(6)  The  bacillus  first  described  by  Professor  Burrill,  and  isolated  by  him  from  the 
lesions  in  the  diseased  com,  belongs  to  the  Bacillus  cloaccp  group  of  bacteria,  which 
is  widely  distributed  in  nature.  This  group  of  organisms  is  not  known  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  any  marked  economic  importance. 

"(7)  There  is  no  clinical  or  experimental  evidence  suflScient  to  show  that  the  Bur- 
rill disease  of  corn  is  responsible  for  any  disease  in  animals.    There  are,  on  the  con- 
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trory,  many  facto  to  support  the  assnmption  that  tbere  is  no  causal  relation  whatever 
existing  between  this  malady  and  the  so-called  cornstalk  disease  of  cattle." 

The  horse's  teeth,  E.  P.  Nilrs  ( Virginia  Sta,  Bui.  36,  pp.  7).— This  consists  of  a 
statement  concerning  the  age  at  which  the  difierent  temporary  teeth  are  replaced 
and  a  general  discussion  of  the  symptoms  attributable  to  defects  of  the  teeth  in  colts 
and  mature  horses.  None  of  the  operations  intended  to  remedy  defects  of  the  teeth 
are  described. 

Dehorning,  I.  P.  Robeuts  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt,  1893,  pp.  129-143,  f^s.  3).— 
A  reprint  of  Bulletin  54  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R,  o,  p.  204). 

Losses  following  vaccination  against  anthrax,  J.  McFadyi:an  {Jonr.  Botf,  Agr, 
Soc.  England,  Sd  »er.,  5  {1804),  Xo.  20,  pp.  800-807). 

Researches  on  the  production  of  the  charbon  bacillus  without  spores,  H.  SUR- 
MONT  and  E.  Arnoui.d  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  S  {1804),  No.  12,  pp.  817^32). 

Investigations  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  New  Tork  State  {New  York  State 
Bd.  Health,  Fourteenth  An.  Rpt.,  vol.  2,  p.  510).— This  consists  of  tabulated  data 
giving  in  detail  the  statistics  of  herds  examined  and  notes  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tions of  animals  slaughtered. 

The  suppression  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  glanders,  F.  L.  Russell  {Maine 
Sta.  Bui.  13,  2d  ser.,  pp.  7). — ^This  bulletin  cousists  of  a  general  discussion  of  tuber- 
culosis aud  glauderd,  and  a  statement  of  the  diagrostic  value  of  turberculin  and 
malleiu. 

Contribution  fx>  the  knowledge  of  the  streptococci  of  yellow  "gait,"  L. 
Adamktz  {Jour.  Laudw.,  42,  No.  3,  pp.  231-241). — A  study  of  the  microorganisms 
occur ing  in  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  a  form  of  udder  inflammation  common 
in  Switzerland  under  the  name  of  gelbe  gait. 


DAIRTING. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  colostrum  of  the  cow,  V. 

HoUDET  {Ann.  Inst  PcLstcur,  8  {1894),  No.  7,  pp.  506-513). — As  first 
pointed  out  by  Lassaigue^  the  formation  of  colostrum  proper  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  secretion  of  an  albnniinons  liquid  which  sometimes  begins 
to  form  2  moiiths  before  parturition.  This  secretion  often  appears 
under  2  forms — a  brownish,  viscous,  honey-like  product,  and  a  lemon- 
yellow,  non-viscous  liquid,  although  the  two  are  not  always  distinct  and 
often  coexist  in  the  same  animal,  the  earlier  milkings  furnishing  the 
first,  the  later  milkings  the  second.  Exannnatious  of  samples  of  the 
viscous  secretion  showed  it  to  be  curdled  by  heating  and  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid,  bichlorid  of  mercury,  and  alcohol,  but  not  curdled  by 
rennet.  It  was  absolutely  free  from  fat,  and  it  contained  traces  of 
mineral  matter,  6:^14  per  cent  of  water,  22.74  per  cent  of  albuminoids 
soluble  in  water  (to  the  extent  of  passing  a  Chamberlaud  filter),  and 
14.12  per  cent  of  albuminoids  insoluble  in  water.  The  fluid  secretion 
contained  less  water  and  less  soluble  albuminoids  than  the  viscous 
secretion,  and  gave  a  barely  appreciable  precipitate  with  bichlorid  of 
mercury  and  alcohol,  but  behaved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
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toward  heat,  acetic  acid,  and  rennet.    One  hundred  cabic  centimeters 
of  it  contained  the  following  amounts  of  dry  matter: 

Composition  of  fluid  secretion  preceding  colostrum. 


In  sus- 
pension. 

In  solu- 
tion. 

Fat 

Orams. 
0.15 

Orams. 

Lactose 

0.80 

Albiiminoid  matter. 

4.30 
0.03 
0.14 

1.38 

Phosphate  of  lime 

0.08 

Oihersalts 

0.24 

Solids 

7.21 

The  composition  of  the  fluid  colostrum  is  thus  seen  to  more  nearly 
approach  that  of  milk.  Four  or  five  days  before  parturition  this 
secretion  disappears  entir  ely  and  is  replaced  by  colostrum  proper. 

True  colostrum  is  described  as  an  opaque,  yellow  liquid  of  pungent 
taste.  Sometimes  it  is  of  brick-dust  or  reddish  color,  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  blood.  Its  reaction  is  not  well  defined,  being  sometimes  acid, 
sometimes  alkaline,  and  sometimes  amphotere.  Churning  colostrum 
for  IJ  hours  gave  no  butter,  but  in  a  centrifugal  separator  a  yellow 
butter-like  product  was  obtained.  It  is  curdled  by  heat,  acetic  acid, 
bichlorid  of  mercury,  and  rennet.  The  more  nearly  its  composition 
approached  that  of  normal  milk  the  less  easily  it  curdled  on  heating  and 
the  less  marked  its  color  became.  The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
position (100  cc.)  of  the  colostrum  of  a  Norman  cow  6  days  before 
calving  (true  colostrum  just  beginning  to  form),  4  days  before  calving, 
and  immediately  after  calving: 

Composition  of  colostrum  at  different  stages. 


Six  days  before 
calving. 

Four  days  before 
calving. 

Just  after  calving. 

In  sus- 
pension. 

Grams. 

0.50 

Soluble. 

In  sus- 
pension. 

Qramt. 
3.01 

■■"'ii'bs* 

0.37 
0.25 

Soluble. 

In  sus- 
pension. 

Soluble. 

Fat 

Orams. 

Grams. 

GramM, 
3.14 

Grams. 

Ii/ftCtoS^         T 1 

2.35 
0.47 
0.11 
0.08 

3.17 
0.45 
0.10 
0.16 

2.70 

Albuminoids 

17.43 
0.33 
0.28 

14.53 
0.35 
0.28 

0.25 

Phosphate  of  limo 

orii 

Mineral  salts 

0.14 

Solids 

21.45 

10.58 

2L50 

These  figures  show  a  sadden  increase  in  the  amount  of  albuminoids 
over  that  contained  in  the  fluid  colostrum  already  reported  (6.77  gm.). 
This  may  be  due  to  a  diversion  to  the  udder  of  the  nutritive  material 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  supplied  to  the  fetus  and  its  connec- 
tions. An  increase  in  fat  and  phosphates  and  a  decrease  of  soluble 
albuminoids  will  also  be  observed. 
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The  following  analyses  of  colostrum  from  a  Norman  cow  which  calved 
November  12  illustrate  different  stages  of  the  transition  of  colostrum 
into  normal  milk : 

Composition  of  colostrum  at  different  dates. 


Novouiber  12: 

Snspeuded. 

Soluble 

TB^OTOTnbor  13: 

Stispended. 

Soluble 

November  14 : 

SuHi)eiKlod. 

Soluble 

November  15 : 

SnHpendetl. 

Soluble 

November  16: 

SnRiientled.. 

Soluble 

November  18: 

Suspended . 

Soluble 

November  20 : 

Suspended. 

Soluble  .... 
November  28 : 

SuHpended. 

Soluble 


Fat. 


Gram*. 
5.69 


4.48 
6.70 
7.40 
3.20 
4.20 
4.10 
3.85 


Lactoee. 


Oramt. 

""d.ho 


4.03 
4.32* 
4.' 26 
4.44 
'4.64 

'i.'oo 

'5.63 


Album  i- 
noida. 


Gramt. 
14.05 
0.M 

5.21 
0.d3 

3.52 
1.98 

3.46 
2.41 

5.20 
0.56 

4.02 
1.19 

3.56 
0.48 

3.74 
0.58 


Phoa- 

phute  of 

lime. 


Gram^. 
0.39 
0.12 

0.33 
0.10 

0.23 
0.20 

0.22 
0.21 

0.26 
0.14 

0.18 
0.20 

0.27 
0.13 

0.20 
0.15 


Mineral      Total 
salti).     I    iiolids. 


Grams.  .  ^anu. 
t>.44    > 

9.  w ;  J 


0.31  \\ 
0.12  '5 


'0.'45"  5 
"0.46" I  J 

alojl 
6.29"  \ 

\ 


0.3U 
6.' 36 


24.63 
15.53 
16.40 
18. 3S 
14.10 
14.72 
13.80 
I       13-91 


Analyses  of  colostrum  from  cows  of  other  breeds  are  reported,  con- 
firming in  general  the  above  results. 

The  author  concludes  that  after  parturition  the  dry  matter  of  colos- 
trum decreases,  then  about  the  third  day  increases,  and  afterwards 
drops  to  the  normal  figure  for  milk.  The  quantity  of  fat  is  subject  to 
great  oscillations.  The  increase  in  milk  sugar  is  gradual.  The  albumi- 
noid matter  exists  both  in  suspension  and  in  solution;  both  forms 
decrease  after  birth,  the  suspended  albuminoids  much  more  than  the 
dissolved  albuminoids.  The  phosphat-o  of  lime  and  other  salts  are 
abundant  at  first;  5  days  after  parturition*  their  quantity  is  normal. 
By  this  time,  in  fact,  the  colostrum  has  gradually  become  normal  in 
color  and  in  its  chemical  composition  and  behavior  toward  rennet  very 
similar  to  normal  milk. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that  the  changes  in  colostrum  are  the 
result  of  efforts  of  nature  to  adapt  the  food  supply  to  the  varying  require- 
ments of  the  young  in  the  early  stages  of  its  life,  the  colostrum  iu^tiug 
first  probably  as  a  purgative  to  remove  from  the  intestines  of  the  young 
animal  the  meconium  which  has  accumulated  during  gestation. 

On  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  various  animals,  A.  Pizzi 
(Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital,  26  (ISf)i),  iYo.  6',  pp.  615-639).— StmVies  are 
reported  on  human  milk  and  the  milk  of  the  goat,  sheep,  buffalo,  mare, 
ass,  rabbit,  sow,  dog,  cat,  and  rat.  All  of  the  animals  used  had  given 
birth  to  their  young  12  to  40  days  before  the  sample  of  milk  was  drawn. 
Butter  was  made  from  human  milk  and  from  the  milk  of  the  goat^ 
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sheep,  buffalo,  and  sow.    The  melting  point,  point  of  solidification,  and 
volatile  fatty  acids  (Wollny's  numbers)  of  the  butters  were  as  follows: 

Examinaiion  of  butter' from  different  kinds  of  milk. 


Butter  made  from— 


Volatile 
fatty  acids 
(Wollny). 


Hnnianmilk... 

Goat's  milk 

Sheep's  milk . . . 
Buffalo's  milk  . 
Sow'smilk 


1.48 
2K.00 
32.  SO 
V6. 18 

1.05 


Owing  to  insufficient  supply  of  milk,  butter  was  not  made  from  the 
milk  of  the  other  animals,  but  the  fat  was  extracted  from  the  milk  by 
ether  and  the  volatile  acids  determined  in  this.  Mare's  milk  was  dis- 
tinctly alkaline,  and  Wollny's  number  for  the  fat  was  11.22.  Ass's 
milk  gave  a  distinct  reaction  with  red  litmus  paper,  and  Wollny's 
number  was  13.09.  WoUny's  number  for  the  fat  of  the  milk  of  the 
rabbit  was  16.06,  the  dog  1.21,  the  cat  4.40,  and  the  rat  2.97.  Sow's 
milk  was  quite  alkaline,  as  was  also  that  of  the  cat.  The  following 
table  gives  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  and  the  rabbit: 


Composition  of  buffaloes  and  rabbifs  milk. 


Wafer. 


Fat. 
Albuminoids . 
Sug 


Milk  of  '  Milk  of 
butlulo.  I    rabbit. 


Per  cent. 
82. 2030 
7.9500 
4.1300 

agar 4.7500 

Asli 0.9700 

Specific  gravity  nt  15°  C 1.0332 


Per  cent. 
69.5100 
10. 4500 
15. 54U0 
1.9500 
2.5600 
1.0493 


A  microscopical  examination  was  made  of  the  milk  of  the  12  kinds 
of  animals  named  above,  and  it  was  found  that  the  fat  globules  were 
largest  in  the  milk  of  the  rabbit  and  the  mouse.  The  globules  were 
smallest  in  the  milk  of  tlie  sow,  ass,  and  mare.  The  milk  of  4  cows 
was  examined  just  before  parturition  and  at  different  stages  after 
calving.  Three  to  6  hours  before  parturition  Wollny's  numbers  for  the 
colostrum  fat  were  4.40  to  4.73,  6  hours  after  calving  6.16  to  6.27. 
After  this  time  the  volatile  tatty  acids  rapidly  increased,  reaching  in 
one  instance  28.16  at  114  hours  after  calving,  in  another  case  28.93  in 
108  hours,  in  another  reaching  29.81  at  60  hours,  and  in  another  being 
only  24.75  after  189  hours. 

On  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  K.  Aknell  (KgL  LamJt.  AJcad, 
Handl.  TidsTcr,,  33  (1804),  })p,  239-243),— The^  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  methods  juoposed  by  llkewitsch,  Thorner,  and  Asessi,  for  the 
examination  of  milk  for  tubercle  bacilli,  and  recommends  the  following 
method  as  reliable:  The  milk  is  treated  according  to  the  Gottlieb-Eiise 
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method/  ammonia  is  added,  and  then  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzin;  the 
lower  layer  forming  under  the  clear  ethereal  solution  contains  all  bac- 
teria found  in  the  milk.  The  layer  is  transferred  to  a  conical,  heavy- 
glass  tube,  10  cm.  long,  holding  about  10  cc,  and  is  placed  in  a  metal 
cover  fitting  into  the  holes  of  the  lactocrite  disks  and  whirled.  The 
residue  forming  at  the  sharp  point  of  the  tube  is  exa-mined  under  the 
microscope  for  tubercle  bacilli. — F.  w.  woll. 

Water  content  of  Schleswig-Holstein  butter,  O.  Henzhold 
{Mikh  Ztg.,  23  (1694),  No.  43^  pp.  684,  685).— The  study  of  the  water 
content  of  butter  in  Schleswig-Uolstein,  which  was  made  by  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Kiel  at  the  request  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture (B.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  952),  included  samples  from  private  dairies  and 
cooperative  creameries  in  different  parts  of  the  i)rovince  and  from  the 
station  creamery,  made  in  nearly  every  month  of  the  year.  In  all,  101 
samples  were  examined.'  The  23  samples  of  dairy  butter  contahied 
from  7.82  to  19.26  per  cent  of  water,  and  averaged  12.77;  and  the  26 
samples  of  creamery  butter  contained  from  11.07  to  17.67,  and  averaged 
13.66  per  cent. 

In  order  to  observe  the  variations  under  normal  conditions,  37  samples 
of  butter  were  made  by  students  in  the  Kiel  dairy  school,  the  water 
content  being  noted  of  the  butter  as  taken  from  the  churn,  when  worked 
once,  and  when  salted  and  worked  twice.  This  ranged  for  the  finished 
butter  from  5.90  to  16.81,  and  averaged  11.70  per  cent.  The  butter 
was  all  made  by  approved  methods,  so  that  the  difference  in  water 
content  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  difference  in  makers,  especially  in 
working.  In  spring  and  summer  the  cream  was  churned  at  10  to  12° 
O.  (50  to  53.60  F.),  and  in  fall  and  winter  at  13  to  16°  C.  (55.4  to 
60.80  Y.). 

In  15  other  trials  the  eifect  on  the  water  content  of  churning  at  too 
high  a  temperature  or  of  overclmrning  was  studied.    Tlie  results  follow : 


Water  content  c 

/  hutler 

churned  and  treated  differently. 

Chuniing. 

Water  content  of  butter. 

No.  of 
snuiplo. 

Tom. 
perature. 

End  tem- 
perature. 

Time. 

An  taken 
from 
churn. 

Worked 
once  (un- 
salted). 

Worked 

twice  and 

salted. 

Kemarka. 

Deg.C. 

Deg.  0. 

Min. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

1 

12.0 

13.5 

29 

21. 48 

18.  93 

15.08 

Gatliere<l  for  3  minntea. 

2 

12.0 

14.0 

25 

24. 07 

19.26 

15.8:{ 

Gathered  for  5  minut«fl. 

3 

12.0 

13.5 

30 

2  J.  77 

20.45 

15.39 

Gathered  for  3  miuates. 

4 

14.5 

15.0 

26 

17.48 

13.01 

11.41 

Do 

5 

15.0 

17.0 

22 

17.77 

14.  J)8 

13. 41 

0 

17.0 

18.5 

17 

10.91 

15.00 

11.79 

7 

17.0 

18.5 

22 

29.  r»G 

29. 18 

18.  32 

8 

17.0 

19.0 

2U 

19.85 

17.54 

13.29 

9 

17.0 

18.0 

30 

18.60 

15.93 

12. 25 

10 

12.0 

14.0 

25 

17.68 

15.76 

13. 22 

Batter  left  ^  days  on  i06. 

11 

14.0 

15.0 

25 

16.38 

15.05 

13.31 

Do 

»Laii(lw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  pp.  1-27. 

2 The  water  was  tlcterinined  by  heatiiifr  10  to  12  f^m.  of  butter  in  a  porcelain  Gisli 
with  20  gill,  of  broken  pumice  stone,  as  described  by  the  author  in  Milcb  Ztg.,  20 
(1891),  p.  71. 
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CharniDg. 

Water  content  of  butter. 

No.  of 
sample. 

Tem- 
perature. 

Efullcm- 
porature. 

Time. 

As  taken 

from 

oburn. 

Worketl 
once  (un- 
salted). 

Per  cent. 
13.50 

34.38 
14.09 

16.00 

Worked 

twice  mid 

salted. 

Somarks. 

12    

Deg.O. 

Deg.O. 

Min. 

Per  cent. 
10.47 

27.67 
17.64 

22.05 

Per  cent. 
11.07 

18.08 
11.48 

12.08 

Churned   at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. 
Same  eream  as  TSo   12. 

13 

20.0 

14 

Milk  separated  at  36°  C. ;  churn- 
ing normal. 

Churning  normal;  fresh  buttor 
kept  in  water  at  25°  C.  for  18 
hours. 

15 

The  average  water  content,  13.73  per  cent,  was  only  2  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  where  the  conditions  were  normal. 

In  the  101  samples  tbe  range  was  5.90  to  19.26  and  the  average  12.96 
per  cent.  Of  the  whole  number,  13  per  cent  had  over  15  per  cent  of 
water  and  5  per  cent  had  over  16  per  cent. 

The  water  content  of  East  Prussian  butter,  B.  Eichloff  (Milch 
Ztg.,  23  {1894),  No.  46,  pp.  733,  7Ji).— From  February,  1893,  to  October, 
1894,  an  investigation  was  made  of  this  subject  by  the  dairy  experi- 
ment station  at  Klcinhof-Tapiau,  with  the  following  results: 

Water  content  of  butter  from  different  sources. 


Butter. 


Kleinhof  Tnpiau  creamery 

Other  cr»'anit*rics 

1*00  sant  butter 


Nuniber      ^.„j. 


Per  cent. 
8.52 
10.06 
10.95 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Per  cent. 
15.34 
13.37 
26.10 


Average. 


Per  cent. 

13.29 

11.05 

'14.40 


1  In  striking  the  averages  all  samples  with  over  20  per  cent  of  water  were  excluded,  "as  it  was 
aMumod  that  either  tlie  churuiog  took  place  under  abnormal  conditions  or  water  had  been  purposely 
worked  into  the  butter."  As  one  fourtli  of  the  peasant  butter  had  20  per  center  over,  tlie  above  aver* 
age  is  not  correct. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  water  was  determined  in  un worked  but- 
ter and  in  salted  and  unsalted  butter  worked  once,  with  the  following 
average  results: 

Per  ct.  water. 

Uuworked  butter ^ 19. 41 

Worked  once,  unsalted 14. 65 

Workel  oucc,  salted 13.96 

Ready  for  market 13. 15 

The  loss  of  water  in  keeping  butter  packed  in  closed  tubs  in  a  cellar 
is  shown  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Water  in  fresli  butter 13. 15 

Water  in  butter  1  mouth  old 12.08 

Water  in  butter  4  moutlia  old 6.69 
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A  sample  of  whey  butter  had  14.05  per  cent  of  water. 
EzperimentB  in  churning  cream  soured  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

H.  TiEMANN  (Milch  Ztg.,  23  (1894),  Ko.  44,  pp.  701,  70^).— Experiments 
with  this  method  have  been  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  6,  pp.  248,  249), 
Twenty  one  trials  were  made  by  the  author  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Weig- 
mann.  The  cooled  separator  cream  was  run  into  the  churn  and  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  desired  acidity  for  churning  was 
obtained.  The  acid  was  made  by  diluting  1  part  of  pure  acid  of  1.124 
sp.  gr.  with  2  parts  of  water.  The  water  content  of  the  butter  worked 
once  ranged  from  13.31  to  17.42  per  cent,  and  of  the  butter  re^dy  for 
market  from  12.18  to  13.76  and  averaged  12.65  per  cent.  The  fiat  con- 
tent of  the  buttermilk  (undiluted)  ranged  from  0.45  to  1.02  per  cent 
and  averaged  0.76.  This  buttermilk  could  not  be  sold,  so  the  acid  was 
neutralized  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  6  per  cent  of  "common  acid" 
(starter!)  added,  and  after  standing  24  hours  run  through  the  chum 
again.    This  buttermilk  sold  readily. 

The  butter  had  no  aroma.  The  taste  was  pronounced  "fair"  to 
"  good,"  but  there  was  usually  a  slight  aftertaste,  and  the  butter  was 
more  or  less  oily.  Some  of  the  samples  were  entered  at  the  butter 
exhibition  in  Hamburg  when  from  3  to  0  days  old.  They  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  from  "medium"  to  "fairly  good,"  although 
here  the  absence  of  aroma  and  the  oiliness  were  mentioned. 

Trials  in  which  a  strong  acid  was  used  were  not  satisfactory,  as  a 
disagreeable  odor  was  developed. 

Experiments  in  churning  cream  soured  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
Tamm  (Milcli  Ztg.,  23  (IBM),  No.  47,  pp.  750,  751).— A  practical  trial 
lasting  3  weeks  was  made  of  this  method  at  a  creamery.  After  some 
experiments  an  acidity  of  12  to  13°  (Soxhlet's),  brought  about  by  add- 
ing 5.5  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  kilogram  of  cream,  was  adopted. 
The  fat  in  the  buttermilk  ranged  from  0.37  to  0.65  per  cent.  In  all  but 
2  cases  the  butter  was  normal;  it  had  a  pure,  clean  taste,  and  had  not 
changed  in  14  days,  but  it  had  no  aroma.  It  contained  2  to  3  per  cent 
more  water  than  butter  made  as  ordinarily.  Ko  free  hydrochloric  acid 
was  found.  The  author  believes  the  method  has  advantages,  but  is  not 
ready  to  recommend  its  general  adoption  until  further  trials  have  been 
made,  which  will  follow  with  the  aid  of  a  pasteurizing  apparatus. 

On  the  vegetable  cheese,  "natto,"  K.  Yabe  (College  Agr.,  Tolyo, 
Japan,  BuL,  vol.  2,  No.  2,pp.68-72). — The  author  states  that  since  remote 
times  there  has  been  prepared  in  Japan  a  sort  of  vegetable  cheese  called 
"natto,"  from  the  seeds  of  the  soja  bean.  "The  beans  are  first  boiled 
in  water  for  5  hours  to  render  them  exceedingly  soft.  The  still  hot 
mass  is  in  small  portions  wrap]>ed  in  straw  and  the  bundles  thus 
formed,  well  tied  at  both  ends,  are  then  placed  in  a  cellar,  in  the  middle 
of  which  a  fire  is  kindled,  wliereupon  the  cellar  is  well  closed.  The 
heat  is  left  to  act  for  24  hours,  after  which  the  product  is  ready  for 
consumption," 
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The  aathor  has  found  4  kinds  of  bacteria  in  this  cheese,  and  has 
studied  the  changes  which  they  induce  in  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
in  making  the  cheese.  Considerable  peptone,  and  also  leucin  and 
tyrosin  were  found,  which  are  believed  to  be  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
bacterial  action,  and  xauthin  and  hypoxanthin,  which  "probably  were 
originally  present  in  the  soja  bean."  In  conclusion  the  percentage  of 
the  different  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  beans  and  the  natto  is 
given  as  follows: 

MtroffenoM  compounds  in  soja  hean  and  vegetable  cheese. 


I  In  natto 
^^^'      8ojat>eau. 


i»«-^     'from  .lame 


Tota]  nitrogen [  7.355 

Nitrogen  in  protelds  (exclading  peptone) 6.890 

Nitrogen  in  amidM !  0.128 

N itrogen  in  peptone I  0. '""" 


Percent.  •  Per  cent 
7.5i2 


4.033 
1.892 
1.017 


Determination  of  the  degree  of  ripeness  and  the  fat  content  of 
cheese,  C.  von  Muzakozy  (Ztschr.  Nahr,  Untcrsuch.  und  Hyg.^  8,  pp. 
266-268;  abs.  in  Gheni.  CenthL,  1894,  11,  No.  20,  i>.  551).— The  ripening 
of  cheese,  according  to  the  author,  consists  principally  in  that  a  part 
of  the  casein  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  changes  to  a  soluble 
form.  The  digestibility  of  cheese  has  a  direct  connection  with  this 
solubility  of  the  albuminoids.  The  disturbances  from  eating  overripe 
cheese  are  due,  he  states,  to  the  fat  of  the  digestive  fluids  becoming 
saturated  with  soluble  protein  compounds.  Hence  he  proposes  to  deter- 
mine the  ripeness  of  cheese  by  tlie  amouiit  of  soluble  albuminoids.  To 
this  end  the  broken  up  cheese,  extracted  of  fat  and  dried,  is  used  for 
determining  ash  and  milk  sugai-,  and  another  portion  is  washed  on  a 
tared  filter  with  0.5  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  and  its  ash 
determined.  From  this  the  amount  of  soluble  albuminoids  is  calcu- 
lated. The  fat  is  determined,  according  to  Soxhlet's  aerometric  method, 
by  treating  25  gm.  of  finely  grated  cheese  with  IGO  cc.  of  water,  25  cc. 
of  potassium  hydrate,  and  60  cc.  of  ether,  and  then  proceeding  as  with 
milk. 

The  greening  of  Lombardy  cheese  and  the  cleaning  of  copper 
utensils,  Sartori  {Abs.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  23  (1894),  No.  44,  pp.  703, 704).— 
Additional  proof  that  the  greening  of  cheese  is  due  to  the  use  of  copper 
utensils  which  are  brightly  scoured  with  sand.  Green  cheese  is  said 
to  sometimes  contain  100  to  110  mg.  of  copper  per  kilogram,  while  the 
average  is  22  mg.  The  copper  is  said  to  be  in  the  form  of  hydrocar- 
bonate  (verdigris).  When  the  vessels  are  not  scoured  with  sand,  but 
are  scalded  out  with  water  an  oxid  soon  forms  which  protects  the 
copper,  and  not  enough  is  dissolved  to  color  the  cheese.  In  some  facto- 
ries this  has  been  adopted  instead  of  scouring. 
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Bioohemio  investigations  of  ropy  milk,  N.  Bochicchio  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  liaJ., 
£7  (1894),  No,  4,  pp,  SS9-S68), — This  is  largely  a  study  of  BaoUrium  hesii  and  Mioro- 
eocous  freudenreichii  and  of  their  effect  on  various  solutions. 

A  convenient  milk  sampling  tube,  M.  A.  SCO  yell  {Agl,  Sci,,  8  {1894),  No,  6-9,  pp. 
S5S,  361), — The  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  copper  tube  about  three  fourths  inob  in 
diameter,  sliding  into  a  cap  closed  at  the  lower  end.  This  cap  has  3  elliptical  open- 
ings in  the  sides.  In  taking  the  sample  the  cap  is  drawn  partly  off  so  that  the 
apertures  are  opened.  The  tube  is  then  inserted  in  a  can  of  milk  and  the  inner  tube 
pushed  down  into  the  cap,  closing  it,  and  holding  a  column  of  milk. 

This  tube  was  used  in  connection  with  the  test  of  breeds  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Tables  are  given  showing  its  ace  .racy.  It  is  claimed  that  the  tube  will  take  a  fair 
average  sample  of  the  milk  as  milked  from  the  cow  without  mixing,  even  after  stand- 
ing some  time. 

A  review  of  the  bacteriology  of  cheese,  N.  Bochicchio  (Staz.  Sper,  Agr,  ItaL, 
S7  {1894),  No,  4,  pp,  434-446). 

Ventilation  of  cheese  cellars,  W.  Hklm  {Milch  Ztg.,  23  {1894),  No.  50,  pp.  796, 796; 
No,  51,  pp,  8tSS15;  No,  6B,  pp,  828, 829;  also  Molk,  Ztg.,  8  {1894),  No.  50,  pp.  766-767; 
No.  51,  pp,  785,786). 

AGBICULTUBAL  EHGIHEEBING. 

Massachusetts  College  barns  {Massachusetts  AgL  Col  Rpt.  1694ypp. 
44-51). — The  new  farm  build  in gs  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $35,000,  consist  of  a  horse 
barn,  41  by  91  ft.,  and  a  large  storage  and  cattle  bam.  These  buildings 
are  frame  with  steel  roofing,  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and  were  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  animals  and  the 
saving  of  labor  in  feeding  the  stock  and  handling  the  manure. 

The  maiu  part  of  the  cattle  barn  is  141  by  61  ft.,  and  consists  of  a 
basement  and  two  stories.  The  topographical  condition  of  the  site 
allowed  a  driveway  of  an  easy  grade  to  be  constructed  at  the  east  end, 
leading  to  the  upper  floor,  22  ft.  above  the  main  floor.  This  enables 
the  storage  of  hay,  silage,  grain,  stable  absorbents,  and  bedding  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  labor.  At  the  western  end  20  ft.  of  the  loft  is 
floored  over  so  that  wagons  can  be  turned  around  and  driven  out  by 
the  east  door,  as  the  floor  at  the  west  end  is  31  ft.  above  the  ground. 

On  the  right  of  the  interior  driveway,  which  is  14  ft.  wide,  are  traps 
communicating  with  large  bins  for  grain,  a  set  of  Fairbanks  hay  scales, 
and  ample  space  for  the  operation  of  heavy  barn  machinery,  where  are 
placed  a  15-horsepower  electric  motor,  silage  cutter,  cornsheller,  grain 
mill,  thresher,  etc.  Further  on  are  3  silos  which  extend  to  the  base* 
ment  and  will  hold  425  tons  of  silage.  The  rest  of  that  side,  together 
with  nearly  all  of  the  si)ace  on  the  left  of  the  driveway,  is  occupied  by 
haymows,  in  which  240  tons  of  hay  can  be  stored. 

The  folding  door  shown  on  the  south  side  near  the  east  end,  opposite 
which  is  a  similar  door,  is  approached  by  a  very  easy-graded  driveway 
held  by  a  curved  retaining  wall,  and  admits  to  a  floor  11  ft.  wide  and 
12  ft,  above  the  main  floor.  Below  this  cross  floor  is  a  very  capacious 
vegetable  cellar,  reached  by  traps  in  the  cross  flojc  aud  tlirough  ^ 
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door  on  the  main  floor.  From  this  driveway  access  is  also  had  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  granary.  When  not  otherwise  in  use  this  cross  floor 
is  occupied  by  carts,  wagons,  etc.  The  main  basement  is  also  used  for 
the  storage  of  implements  and  machinery. 

Inspection  of  the  photograph  and  plan  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  cow  stable,  which  is  135J  by  43  ft.,  but  there  are 
several  features  that  should  be  speciaUy  mentioned.  The  roof  is  of 
steel,  under  which  is  building  paper  and  boards,  then  a  6  in.  air  space, 
then  building  paper  and  matched  boards,  then  an  inch  and  a  half  air 
space  and  then  lath  and  plaster.  All  the  ceilings  and  the  wall  of  the 
monitor  roof  are  of  adamant  cement,  painted,  and  the  walls  of  the 
stable  are  of  matched  Korth  Carolina  pine  sheathing,  oiled.  There  is 
no  basement,  and  the  cement  passages  and  gutters  are  built  upon  solid 
earth  and  masonry.    The  gutters  behind  the  cows  incline  toward  the 


Fio.  1.— Exterior  of  Masaachusetts  College  stock  bam. 

center,  where  they  empty  into  cisterns  on  either  side  of  the  building, 
thus  saving  all  the  liquid  manure.  By  making  the  floor  of  the  sheds 
at  the  south  end  9  ft.  below  that  of  the  stable  it  is  convenient  to  carry 
all  the  solid  manure  in  barrows  and  dump  into  charts  or  manure  spread- 
ers for  immediate  distribution.  The  stalls,  of  which  there  are  65,  are 
fitted  with  a  V-shaped  cement  feed  and  water  trough,  provided  with 
movable  dividing  frames  to  permit  of  thorough  cleansing. 

Stanchions  of  various  patterns  are  used  in  the  stalls,  but  most  of  the 
animals  are  fastened  with  the  Walters  tie,  arranged  so  that  each 
animal  may  be  liberated  separately  or  entire  sections  at  once  by  a  single 
motion  of  the  lever. 

The  upper  windows  are  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  moved  by  Ormsby's 
ventilating  apparatus,  the  upper  sashes  of  the  lower  windows  being 
hinged  at  the  bottom  and  moved  individually  by  transom  lifts,  and 
the  lower  sashes  are  protected  by  iron  gratings  and  slide  into  the  par- 
titions. Trapdoors,  moved  by  cords  and  pulleys,  are  also  placed  in 
the  cupolas.  This  arrangement  secures  perfect  ventilation  without 
13788— No.  7 7 
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draft  on  the  animals.    There  is  1,233  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  for  each  animal 
kept  in  this  building. 

The  arrangement  of  doors  is  sach  that  hay,  silage,  grain,  absorbents^ 
etc.,  are  conveniently  brouglit  from  the  main  floor  of  the  storage  bam 
on  trucks,  and  green  food  can  be  brought  in  on  ws^ons  throngli  the 
south  door. 


ripir 


Fio.  2.->Groiuiil  plan  of  Hassachusetto  College  stock  lNUii<-first  floor. 

A  sheep  bam  121  by  41  ft.  is  connected  with  the  «ow  barn  by  a 
lean-to  containing  a  passage  and  5  box  stalls  fitted  with  plank  mangers 
and  Buckley's  self- feeding  watering  devices.  This  barn  contains  2  large 
and  5  small  pens,  sufficient  for  75  sheep,  stalls  for  20  young  cattle,  and  4 
stalls  for  bulls  on  the  main  floor;  pigi)ens,  slaughter  room,  root  cellar, 
and  swill  room  in  the  basement;  and  a  loft  large  enough  for  40  tons  of 
hay.  Doors  open  at  the  south  end  into  dry  and  sheltered  yards.  The 
large  sheep  pens  are  provided  with  Hall's  patent  sheep  racks.  The 
cattle  stalls  are  arranged  like  those  in  the  other  stable,  except  there  are 
troughs  of  plank  which  have  permanent  partitions.  The  entire  base- 
ment has  a  solid  cement  floor,  which  in  the  pigpens  slopes  to  the  center, 
where  there  are  half-round  gutters  for  carrying  all  the  excreta  to  pits. 
About  half  of  each  pen  has  a  raised  plank  floor,  and  the  gutters  are 
covered  with  hinged  x)lank. 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  similar  devices  to  those  used  in  the  cow  sta- 
bles. Beference  to  the  above  plan  and  that  on  page  677  will  slaow 
that  the  arrangement  of  doors  and  passages  is  such  as  to  permit  the 
passage  of  wagons  on  both  basement  and  main  floors. 

The  basement  and  one  story  northern  extension  (63  by  56  ft.)  are 
devoted  to  dairy  purposes.  In  the  basement  are  boiler  room,  with 
100-horsepower  boiler  which  supplies  steam  and  hot  water  for  all  pur- 
poses; engine  room,  in  which  there  is  a  75-horsepower  engine,  supply- 
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iBg  power  to  run  the  616-candlepower  alternator  and  416-candlepower 
generator;  ice  room,  holding  300  tons  of  ice;  and  separator  and  churn 
rooms. 

On  the  main  floor  are  a  class  room,  laboratory,  coat  room,  and  upper 
part  of  ice  room.  The  dynamos  furnish  electricity  for  lighting  the  farm 
buildings  and  the  central  college  buildings,  and  for  operating  the  large 
motor  in  the  barn  and  the  TJ-horsepower  motor  in  the  separator  room, 
which  is  used  for  driving  all  dairy  machinery.    Sinks  with  hot  and  cold 
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Fio.  3.— Ground  plan  of  Massachusetts  College  stock  barn— basement. 

water  and  steam  are  in  all  parts  of  this  building.  The  class  room  and 
laboratory  are  of  ample  size,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  instruction  in  all  branches  of  dairy  work,  including  chemical 
and  microscopic  examination  of  milk  and  its  products. 

Proceedings  of  the  Natioael  Road  Coufereooe,  Asbury  Park,  JXe'w  Jersey, 
July  5  and  6, 1894  ( 17.  5.  Dept,  Agr.,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry  Bui.  10,  pp.  63,  figs.  5).— 
An  account  of  proceediugs,  iuclndiug  the  text  of  the  various  resolntioiis  passed  aud 
addresses  deliyered  by  representatives  from  diftorent  States. 

Roads  and  road  making,  D.  O.  Noursb  (  Virginia  Sta.  BuL  34,  pp.  137-139).— Brief 
and  simple  directions  for  the  improvement  of  dirt  roads. 

STAII8TICS. 

Annual  Report  of  Plorida  Station  {Florida  Sta.  Bui.  24,  pp.  5/).— Short  reports 
by  the  director  nnd  heads  of  the  several  departments  and  substations,  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Blzth  Annual  Report  of  New  York  Cornell  Station  (.Veto  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt. 
1893,  pp.  366). — This  includes  a  brief  report  by  the  director  and  members  of  the 
station  staff,  the  treasurer's  report  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  including 
a  detailed  stAtement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  nnd  reprints  of  the  bulletins 
of  the  year. 

Sundry  investigations  of  the  year  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1S93,  pp.  303-345, 
figs.  20).-'k  reprint  of  Bulletin  61  of  the  station  (E.  8.  K.,  5,  pp.  862,  867,  874, 879,  and 


Imports  of  oom  into  Europe  (  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Records  and  Editing  Cir- 
cular 147).  -^  , 
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Arizona  Station. — New  substations  have  been  establisbed  at  Mesa  and  Yuma, 
tbe  former  in  a  block  of  10  acres  provided  by  the  city,  the  latter  upon  a  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Territorial  prison.  The  prisoners  will  perforin  the  labor 
requirecl  at  Yuma. 

Mississippi  Station. — The  station  has  recently  used  the  tuberculin  test  on  a  herd 
of  62  cows,  mostly  grade  Jerseys,  belonging  to  the  agricultural  college.  Not  a 
single  suspicious  case  was  found,  the  greatest  rise  in  temperature  being  only 
1  degree.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  continuing  the  work  with  other  herds 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  foundation,  if  any,  exists  for  the  claim  so  often  made  by 
Southern  stock  brooders  that  cows  raised  in  the  South  are  less  liable  to  tuberculosis 
than  those  grown  in  the  North. 

New  Hampsuirk  Station. — Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Professor  Whitcher  and 
Professor  Wood  and  the  burning  of  the  farm  bam,  it  will  be  necessary  both  to  reor- 
ganize and  to  reequip  the  agricultural  department. 

Pennsylvania  Station. — J.  W.  Fields,  assistant  chemist  at  the  station,  has 
resigned  and  accepted  a  position  as  consulting  chemist  with  a  firm  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizer importers  in  New  York  City. 

Rhode  Island  College.— College  Hall,  the  main  building  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  occupied  as  a  dormitory  and  recitation  rooms, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  January  27, 1895.  The  building  was  of  stone,  four  and  a  half 
stories  high,  and  cost  about  $45,000.  A  portion  of  the  apparatus  was  saved,  bat 
much  of  the  students'  furniture  and  personal  effects  was  lost.  The  State  carried  no 
insurance  on  the  property.  Temporary  accommodations  have  been  put  up.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  dormitory  without  recitation  rooms  on  the  site  of  the  old  build- 
ing, and  a  drill  hall  130  by  40  ft.,  the  lower  story  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  chapel 
and  recitation  rooms,  and  the  basement  to  carpenter  shop  for  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, bath  rooms,  etc. 

Imperial  International  Exhibit  of  Agricultural  Machines  at  Vienna. — 
The  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Imperial 
Highness  the  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig,  will  hold  in  Vienna  on  May  4, 5, 6,  and  7, 1895, 
an  international  exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery.  The  exhibition  will  be 
divided  into  the  following  departments:  Agriculture  and  agricultural  industries; 
forestry  and  forest  industries;  fruit  and  viticulture;  animal  industry ;  dairying;  fish 
culture;  veterinary  work  and  horseshoeing;  electricity  as  applied  to -agricnlture 
and  forestry ;  and  an  annex  for  seeds  and  artificial  manures. 

Personal  mention. — H.  Molisch  has  been  chosen  professor  of  vegetable  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  director  of  the  institute  of  vegetable  physiology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague. 
678 
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The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 
carries  the  following  general  items :  For  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  $94,140;  Weather  Bureau,  $885,610;  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  $812,000,  including  $12,000  for  quarantine  stations;  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  $30,000  ($15,000  is  also  appropriated  for  the 
continuance  of  the  investigations  on  the  nutritive  value  of  human  foods 
which  are  carried  on  through  this  office  largely  in  cooperation  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations);  Division  of  Statistics, 
$145,160,  of  which  $10,000  may  be  expended  in  continuing  the  investi- 
gations concerning  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  demands  of  foreign 
markets  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States;  Division  of 
Entomology,  $29,500;  Division  of  Chemistry,  $32,000,  of  which  $5,000 
is  for  the  continuance  of  investigations  of  the  adulterations  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  liquors,  and  $5,000  for  the  continuance  of  the  investigations 
relative  to  the  various  typical  soils  of  the  United  States,  to  determine 
their  chemical  characteristics,  and  especially  the  nature  of  the  nitrifying 
organisms  contained  therein  ($10,000  is  also  appropriated  to  continue 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar) ;  Division  of  Botany,  $33,800 ; 
Division  of  Forestry,  $33,520 ;  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy, 
$27,560;  Division  of  Pomology,  $12,500;  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiol- 
ogy and  Pathology,  $26,50# ;  Division  of  Microscopy,  $7,300 ;  Division  of 
Agricultural  Soils,  $15,000;  Division  of  Agrostology,  $15,000;  Division 
of  Seeds,  $199,120,  of  which  $50,000  may  be  expended  for  the  preparation, 
printing,  and  publishing  of  farmers'  bulletins,  two-thirds  of  which  shall 
be  supplied  to  Senators,  Eepresentatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress 
for  distribution  among  their  constituents  as  seeds  are  distributed; 
Division  of  Publications,  $8,300;  for  illustrations  and  engravings, 
$15,000;  Document  and  Folding  Ttoom,  $9,040;  Division  of  Accounts  and 
Disbursements,  $17,300;  library,  $6,000;  museum,  $5,400;  experimental 
gardens  and  grounds,  $32,000;  irrigation  investigations,  $15,000;  inquir- 
ies relating  to  public  roads,  $10,000;  furniture,  repairs,  postage,  and 
contingent  expenses,  $37,000;  total,  $2,578,750.  The  act  also  contains 
an  appropriation  of  $720,000  for  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
established  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  under  this  appropriation  act  a  new  division 
will  be  established  in  the  Department,  namely,  the  Division  of  Agros- 
tology, which  will  conduct  field  and  laboratory  investigations  relating 
to  the  natural  history,  geographical  distribution,  and  uses  of  the  various 
grasses  and  forage  plants  and  their  adaptability  to  special  soils  and 
climates;  and  that  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Soils,  which  has  hitherto 
been  connected  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  will  be  an  independent  divi- 
sion. The  Division  of  Kecords  and  Editing  has  added  to  its  other 
duties  the  general  charge  of  iUustratious  and  the  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  farmers'  bulletins.  It  will  hereafter  be  designated  as  the 
Division  of  Publications, 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1891,  relative  to 
meat  inspection  have  been  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

''Sec.  2.  That  tho  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  cause  to  be  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  aU  live  cattle  the  meat  of  which — fresh,  salted,  canned,  corned,  packed, 
cured,  or  otherwise  prepared — is  intended  for  exportation  to  any  foreign  country, 
at  such  times  and  places,  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  proper,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  said  cattle  are  free  from  disease,  and  their  meat  sound  and 
wholesome,  and  may  appoint  inspectors  who  shall  be  authorized  to  give  an  official 
certificate  clearly  stating  the  condition  in  which  such  cattle  and  meat  are  found, 
and  no  clearance  shall  bo  given  to  any  vessel  having  on  board  any  fresh,  salted, 
canned,  corned,  or  packed  beef  being  the  meat  of  cattle  killed  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  for  expoiiiatiou  to  and  sale  in  a  foreign  country  from  any  port  in  the  United 
States  until  the  owner  or  shipper  shall  obtain  from  an  inspector  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  a  certificate  that  said  cattle  were  free  from  disease  and  that 
their  meat  is  sound  and  wholesome. 

**  Sec.  4.  That  said  examination  shall  be  m^de  in  the  manner  provided  by  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  after  said  exam- 
ination the  carcasses  and  products  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  found  to  be  free  of 
disease  and  wholesome,  sound,  and  fit  for  human  food  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  or 
labeled  for  identification,  as  may  be  provided  by  said  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Any  person  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  simulate,  imitate, 
falsely  represent,  or  use  without  authority,  or  knowingly  and  wrongfully  alter,  deface, 
or  destroy  any  of  the  marks,  stamps,  or  other  devices  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  any  such  carcasses  or  their  products,  or  who  shall 
forge,  counterfeit,  simulate,  imitate,  falsely  represent,  or  use  without  authority,  or 
knowingly  and  wrongfully  alter,  deface,  or  destroy  any  certificate  or  stamp  provided 
in  said  regulations,  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  **to  make  such  rnles 
and  regulations  as  he  may  decide  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  trans- 
portation from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  for- 
eign country,  of  the  condemned  carcasses  or  pails  of  carcasses  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  which  have  been  inspected  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 
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AGRICULTURAL  INVESTIGATION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Dr.  A.  Grbtk, 
Director  of  ths  l^ioUt  AgneuUuralOhemiedl  Experiment  Statum  0/  Zurich. 

Agricultural  investigsjtion  in  Switzerland  was  until  very  recently 
comparatiyely  undeveloped,  if  we  exclude  experiments  conducted  on 
private  estates,  which  could  scarcely  claim  to  be  of  scientific  value. 
The  first  attempts  at  a  scientific  treatment  of  important  agricultural 
questions  were  made  at  the  experiment  station  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  school  of  the  Canton  of  Bern  at  Eiiti,  near 
the  city  of  Bern,  but  for  a  long  time  this  station  did  not  do  more  than 
make  analyses  of  various  kinds,  the  real  experimental  feature  being 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  background. 

At  this  period  Schatzmann,  director  of  the  Dairy  Experiment  Station 
at  LausaunCf  materially  advanced  the  cause  of  the  dairy  industry  by 
lectures,  consultations,  etc.,  at  various  places,  and  also  by  maintaining 
a  depot  for  dairy  utensils  for  demonstration  and  for  sale.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  death  of  Schatzmann  ^  there  was  no  conspicuous  advocate 
of  the  dairy  industry  of  Switzerland,  and  little  was  done  in  experi- 
mental inquiry  at  the  Eiiti  Station,  although  that  station  had  been 
extendexl  to  embrace  dairy  investigations.  In  1887,  however,  there  was 
a  revival  of  this  subject  when  Schaifer,  Bondzynski,  and  Freudenreich 
commenced  the  publication  in  LandwirUchaftliehes  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz 
of  accounts  of  the  following  investigations : 

By  Schaffer:  Concerning  casein  and  the  effect  of  rennet  on  cows' 
milk  (1887);  Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  efiect  of  rennet, 
and  of  the  process  of  ripening  of  cheese  (1888);  Udder  inflammation  of 
cattle  and  its  importance  in  agriculture  (1888);  Concerning  the  effect 
on  milk  of  the  internal  use  of  bitter  and  aromatic  medicines  (1888).  By 
Bondzynski  andEufi:  Concerning  the  method  of  Werner-Schmid  for 
the  determination  of  fat  in  milk  (1889).  By  Bondzynski:  Concerning 
the  nature  of  butter  fat  (1889).  By  Schaffer  and  Bondzynski :  Concern- 
ing the  physical  and  chemical  changes  of  milk  due  to  milk  defects  and 
udder  inflammation  in  cattle  and  goats  (1890).  By  Freudenreich :  Con- 
cerning a  new  bacillus  found  in  swelled  cheese  (1890). 

At  various  times,  and  especially  in  the  year  1882,  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Swiss  Agricultural  Society  to  induce  the  general  government  to 
establish  a  federal  dairy  station  for  theoretical  and  practical  work,  but 
the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  has  been  deferred  from  time  to  time.    Later 


*llieinore  important  of  Schatzmanu's  articles  were  published  in  the  Alpwirtschaft- 
liche  MonatS'hmtem. 
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an  attempt  was  again  made  to  combine  with  the  agricaltaral  experiment 
station  an  animal  industry  station  with  the  addition  of  the  necessary 
laud,  principally  for  the  carrying  out  of  feeding  experiments,  and  to 
establish  an  Alpine  agricultural  experiment  station.  The  last  projects 
are  still  far  from  realization,  but  a  division  for  dairy  investigations 
established  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Lausanne 
(Dr.  S.  Bieler,  director)  in  1889  has  made  notable  progress. 

By  the  decree  of  August  23, 1888,  a  dairy  experiment  station  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Lausanne  Agiicultural  Institute  in  connection  with  the 
existing  Wine  Experiment  Station  (Dr.  J.  Dufour,  director),  and  in 
September,  1888,  an  order  issued  by  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Vaud  provided  that  this  station  should  consist  of  (1)  a  bureau  for 
information,  investigation,  and  technical  expert  opinion  in  tlie  dairy 
industry;  (2)  a  collection  of  apparatus  and  necessary  utensils  for  dairy- 
ing; (3)  a  chemical  laboratory  for  investigations  and  experiments  in 
dairying;  and  (4)  a  laboratory  for  experiments  in  the  technology  of 
dairying.  Provision  was  made  for  an  expert  to  direct  the  technical  work 
in  dairying,  at  a  salary  of  from  $600  to  $1,000  per  year;  a  chemist,  at 
$600  to  $1,000;  a  chemist's  assistant,  at  $300  to  $400;  and  a  laboratory 
assistant,  at  $120  to  $200. 

This  order  further  provided  that  the  appliances  of  the  station  and  its 
experiments  and  collections  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  agri- 
cultural instruction;  and  that  practical  cheese  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  cantons  aft^r  consultation  with  the  community  or  the 
society  of  cheese  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  was  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  order,  and  with  general  supervision  of  the  station, 
although  the  Council  of  State  is  responsible  for  its  personnel. 

The  position  of  director  was  filled  in  April,  1889,  and  in  November, 
1889,  the  Dairy  Experiment  Station  (Dr.  G.  Martinet,  director)  in  con- 
nection with  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Lausanne  was  opened. 
Later  an  agricultural  station  (Dr.  E.  Chuard,  director)  was  added  to  it. 

The  official  journal  for  the  Dairy  Experiment  Station  was  Chronique 
Agricole  et  Viticolej  a  monthly  publication  dating  from  the  latter  part 
of  1888.  In  1891,  however,  there  was  added  to  this  station  a  forestry 
experiment  station,  cooperating  with  the  forestry  experiment  station  at 
Zurich,  and  the  name  of  the  official  organ  was  changed  to  Chronique 
Agricole  du  Canton  de  Vaud. 

As  regards  viticulture,  west  Switzerland  has  had  for  a  long  time  a 
school  of  instruction  in  the  Viticultural  Station  of  Lausanne,  but  not 
until  1891  did  east  Switzerland  obtain  such  in  the  Experiment  Station 
and  School  for  Fruit,  Wine,  and  Garden  Culture,  in  Wadensweil,  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  conducted  by  Prof.  Dr.  Muller-Thurgau,  both  of 
these  being  cantonal  institutions.  During  its  short  existence  this 
experiment  station  has  already  done  good  service  for  native  fruit  and 
vine  culture,  especially  in  regard  to  vine  and  fruit  tree  managemeiity 
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and  wine  and  must  improvement.  Tbe  reports  of  the  station  appear 
in  tbe  Sweizerische  Zeitschrift  filr  Ohst-  und  WeinhaUj  which,  under  the 
name  of  Monatsschrift  filr  Ohst-  und  Weinbau,  was  for  twenty-five  years 
the  organ  of  the  Swiss  Fruit  and  Wine  Culture  Association. 

A  few  years  since  an  experiment  garden  for  demonstration  was 
acquired  by  the  teachers  of  fruit  and  wine  culture  in  the  agricultural 
school  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Zurich,  and  the  professor  of 
agriculture  has  been  provided  with  an  experimental  field  at  Strickhof, 
near  Zurich. 

The  great  development  which  the  fertilizer  industry  has  lately  made* 
in  Switzerland  has  been  accompanied  by  a  similar  expansion  of  official 
control.  Prior  to  1878  many  domestic  factories  of  artificial  manures 
existed,  and  foreign  firms  shipped  their  producb  into  Switzerland,  but 
nowhere  was  there  any  control  of  their  production,  or,  at  least,  only  so 
far  as  individuals  saw  fit  to  have  tests  made  at  their  own  expense.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when  the  so-called  ware- 
house control  was  established.  Under  this  system  a  chemist  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  undertook  a  partial  inspection  of  fertilizers  in  the 
factories  whose  proprietors  would  consent  to  the  investigation,  and 
these  results  were  made  public.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  a 
control  offered  no  security  to  the  purchaser,  for  the  product  found  in 
the  warehouse  could  be  subjected  to  many  changes  before  being  sold 
to  the  farmer. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  decided  advance  when  in  1878  a  federal  agri- 
cultural control  station  for  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  a  seed 
control  station  under  separate  direction,  were  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  authorized  to  arrange  with  tbe  interested  firms  a  system 
of  control  by  which  the  farmer  obtained  the  advantage  of  a  free  exami- 
nation of  the  purchased  goods.  To  these  federal  stations  two  cantonal 
stations  have  been  added,  an  experiment  farm  at  the  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute at  Lausanne,  and  a  station  at  Euti  near  Bern,  cooperating  with 
the  Chemical  Experiment  Station  of  Bern  (Prof.  Dr.  Rossel,  director). 
The  latter  had  been  organized  the  previous  year  and  is  confined  to  tbe 
Canton  of  Bern  and  the  surrounding  country,  while  the  federal  insti- 
tution extends  its  work  over  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  including 
Bern.  Becentlythe  work  of  the  station  has  been  extended  to  include 
especially  culture  tests  of  soils,  and  for  this  purpose  an  experiment 
garden  with  greenhouses  adapted  to  pot  culture  has  been  provided. 

The  Federal  Seed  Control  Station  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Zurich  were  established  by  a  resolution  of  the  federal  council 
of  March  17, 1877,  at  the  federal  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Zurich.  They 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Swiss  school  council,  which, 
since  1885,  has  exercised  its  control  through  a  supervisory  commission. 
The  management  of  each  of  these  stations  is  intrusted  to  a  director 
chosen  by  the  federal  council,  who,  with  his  assistants,  transacts  the 
current  business. 
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THE  FEDERAL  HEED  OONTEOL  STATION. 

The  extraordinary  encourageraeiin  ILis  station  received  from  the 
farmers  and  tbe  dealers  of  Switzerland  and  foreign  countries  caused  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  institution  ;ind  made  enlargement  of  accommoda- 
tions and  working  force  necessary.  At  present  there  are  in  the  station 
the  director  (Dr.  G.  Stebler),  1  male  assistant,  6  female  assistants,  and 
1  clerk.  The  seed  control  station  is  now  located  in  the  chemical  build- 
ing of  the  Polyt^inic  Institute  and  is  well  supplied  with  all  apparatus 
^  and  other  material  necessary.  It  possesses  besides  a  greenhouse  for 
the  carrying  on  of  germination  experiments,  a  small  experiment  field 
near  by  for  culture  tests,  and  two  more  distant  experiment  fields,  one 
near  Pfaffikon,  for  the  culture  of  litter  plants,  and  the  other  on  the 
Fiirstenalp  at  Graubiiuden,  for  Alpine  (;ulture. 
The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  years  1879-'93: 

Work  of  Swi8S  Seed  Control  Station. 


Tcftrs 

Firms 

ander 

contract 

Number 

of 
packftgos. 

Ck>ntrol 
testa. 

1879 

31 
36 
46 
53 
53 
55 
50 
56 
60 
58 
67 
64 
72 
73 

1,056 
1,343 
1,465 
1,792 
1,809 
1,883 
1,877 
2,247 
2,74« 
3,150 
4.009 
4.611 
4.849 
5,579 

887 
903 
400 
390 
625 
432 
458 
655 
759 
(?) 

1,176 
1,323 
1,486 
1,365 

1880     

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

The  annual  reports  of  the  seed  control  station  appear  in  Schtpeizer- 
iscUe  Icindtcirtschaftliche  Zeitschrift, 

The  scientific  work  of  the  station  is  directed  principally  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  forage  plants  and  to  culture  tests  on  the  experiment  fields. 

The  following  articles,  for  the  most  part  jointly  prepared  by  Dr, 
Stebler  and  Prof.  Dr.  Schroter,  have  appeared  in  LandtoirtsehafUuikes 
Jahrhxich  der  Hchweiz: 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  meadows  and  pastures  of  Switzer- 
land: Method  and  object  of  the  investigation  of  meadows  and  pastures 
of  Switzerland  (1887)  j  Investigation  concerning  the  influence  of  manure 
on  the  structure  of  the  stigmas  of  meadow  grasses  (1887);  Concerning 
the  inlluence  of  irrigation  on  the  structure  of  the  stigmas  of  meadow 
grasses  (1^^''^);  Influence  of  grazing  on  the  structure  of  turf  (1887);  A 
heavy  yielding  form  of  French  rye  grass  (1888);  Influence  of  the  size  of 
the  seed  kernel  on  the  yield  of  green  fodder  by  white  horse  tooth  com 
(1888);  Borst  grass  {Nardus  stricia)^  a  bad  enemy  of  our  Alpine  agri- 
culture (1888);  and  The  Fiirstenalps  and  the  culture  of  forage  plants  on 
the  Alpine  experiment  field  of  the  same  (1889). 
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THE    SWISS    AGRICULTURAL-CHEMICAL     EXPERIMENT     STATION     OF 

ZURICH. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  station  the  director  gave  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  control  relation  between  the  station  and 
the  merchants,  and  also  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  control.  It 
was  obvious  that  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  fertilizers  and  feeding 
stufifs  which  came  on  the  market  could  not  be  obtained  by  pressure  from 
the  station,  so  the  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  business  houses  to 
voluntarily  submit  all  their  goods  to  inspection  by  the  station,  under  a, 
contract  by  which  the  purchasers  could  afterwards  have  the  goods 
examined  by  the  station  free  of  cost,  and  which  bound  the  firms  to  pay 
indemnity  to  the  purchaser  should  the  wares  prove  to  be  below  the 
guaranteed  grade. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  contract  the  purchasers  are  offered  fertilizers 
and  feeding  stuffs  of  guaranteed  composition,  with  a  free  control  analy- 
sis, provided  they  fulfill  certain  formalities  as  to  drawing  the  sample, 
packing  the  same,  witnesses,  etc.  In  case  the  goods  fall  below  the 
guaranty,  the  contracting  firms,  so-called  "control  firms,"  agree  to  pay 
the  purchaser  an  indemnity  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  short- 
age. If  the  shortage  is  within  certain  limits,  given  below,  the  indemnity 
is  only  partial  and  is  fixed  by  a  prescribed  tariff;  but  if  the  shortage 
exceeds  these  limits  the  indemnity  covers  the  total  value  of  the  short- 
age.   The  limits  are  as  follows: 

In  fertilizers:  Per  cent. 

For  plio8i)horic  acid  and  potash 0.5 

For  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  containing  5  per  cent  or  more 0.5 

For  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  containing  less  than  5  per  cent 0.3 

In  feeding  stuffs: 

For  protein 2.5 

For  fat 0.5 

The  value  of  the  excess  of  one  constituent  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
used  as  an  offset  to  the  indemnity  required  for  shortage  of  another, 
provided  the  above  limits  are  not  exceeded;  otherwise  indemnity  may 
be  demanded  to  the  full  value  of  the  shortage. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser  a  certificate  is  given  by  the 
factory,  which,  after  being  filled  out  by  the  purchaser  and  the  witnesses 
of  the  sampling,  entitles  him  to  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  sample 
free  of  charge.  ^Nevertheless,  the  purchaser  can  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  factory,  by  right  of  one  of  the  regulations,  have  an 
examination  of  the  goods  made  by  forwarding  to  the  station  the  invoice 
with  certificate  of  witnesses  of  the  sampling. 

The  station  also  twice  a  year  makes  known  to  the  farmers  the  price 
list  of  all  the  "control"  firms,  warning  them  that  the  fertilizers  and 
feeding  stuffs  of  these  firms  only  will  be  given  free  control  analyses 
by  the  station.  The  results  of  the  examinations  are  officially  reported 
to  those  sending  samples. 
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The  equipment  of  the  station, — The  station  was  origitially  installed  in 
a  small  room  of  the  agricaltaral  school,  bnt  it  has  gradually  spread 
itaelf  into  a  large  number  of  workrooms.  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
expansion,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  the  working  force  until, 
at  the  present  time,  the  personnel  of  the  station  consists  of  a  director 
(Dr.  A.  Grete),  5  permanent  assistants,  2  clerks,  1  helper,  and  1  botani- 
cal assistant,  besides5  temporary  assistants  employed  during  thespring. 

For  such  extended  work  the  old  apartments  in  the  agricultural  school 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  were  not  suflBicient,  and  consequently  in 
1886  new  quarters  were  secured  in  the  new  federal  chemical  building. 
The  experiment  station  was  assigned  the  entire  first  floor,  about  98  feet 
long  and  33  feet  wide,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  basement. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  director's  office,  to  which  is  attached  his 
private  laboratory  j  a  dark  room  for  spectroscopic  and  similar  work;  a 
large  room  for  collections,  and  a  smaller  one  used  for  storage  of  the  deli- 
cate apparatus,  and  also,  since  1890,  for  the  microscopic  examination 
of  the  feeding  stuffs,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  botanical  assistant; 
and  various  laboratories  so  arranged  that  each  investigation  which  the 
station  is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  make  may  have  its  special 
department,  devoted  to  its  special  purpose  and  equipped  according  to 
the  needfi  of  the  case.  This  arrangement  relieves  the  other  labora- 
tories of  all  determinations  not  directly  bearing  on  the  investigations  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  One  laboratory  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  determinations  of  water>aoluble  phosphoric  acid,  the  solutions 
being  made  in  the  cellar  and  sent  direct  to  the  chemist,  for  analysis, 
by  means  of  an  elevator.  This  laboratory  has  lately  been  provided 
with  a  large  revolving  titration  machine,  which  is  arranged  to  fiimul- 
taneously  titrate  10  samples  with  molybdic  acid  solution,  as  described 
by  the  author  in  Berichte  d^  deutschen  chemischen  OeselUcJuift. 

There  is  also  a  large  and  well-equipped  general  laboratory  in  which 
chiefly  determinations  of  phosphoric  acid  insoluble  in  water  are  made. 
This  laboratory  is  furnished  with  3  double  worktables,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  4  hoods.  Each  assistant  is  thus  provided 
with  a  hood,  under  which  is  arranged  a  sand  and  water  bath.  This 
laboratory  is  also  provided  with  a  blast,  driven  by  a  water  motor,  and 
has  distilled  water  on  tap  at  two  points. 

A  similarly  equipped  laboratory  is  set  apart  for  potash  determinations, 
although  it  is  often  utilized  for  some  other  purposes.  The  atmosphere 
of  this  room  is  kept  ammonia-free.  A  room  opens  off  this  large  labora- 
tory which  is  furnished  principally  with  the  apparatus  required  for 
nitrogen  determinations.  In  hoods  are  the  necessary  furnaces,  ovens, 
etc.  On  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are  arranged  distill- 
ing apparatus'  and  condensers,  and  racks  with  standard  solutions  for 
titrating. 

^  As  distillation  flasks,  tLe  so-called  Krlenmeyer  flasks  of  tinned  copper,  first  sug- 
gested by  the  autbor,  bave  been  used  for  a  long  time  witb  excellent  results. 
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Adjoining  these  3  laboratories  is  the  weighing  room,  which  has  space 
for  12  balances.  Here,  also,  is  a  small  library  of  reference  books  needed 
in  ordinary  laboratory  work. 

The  washing  of  apparatus  is  done  in  a  special  wash  room. 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  general  laboratory  the  purely  clerical  work 
is  done.  The  assistants  prepare  detailed  reports  of  results  on  small 
sheets  at  their  worktables,  fasten  these  sheets  together,  and  hand  them 
into  the  record  room,  where  they  are  entered  in  special  books  bearing 
the  numbers  of  the  assistants. 

The  basement  space  allotted  to  the  station  is  devoted  principally  to 
appliances  for  drying  and  preparing  samples  for  analysis,  force  pumps, 
distillation  apparatus,  storage,  and  a  technological  laboratory. 

Coarse  fodders  are  prepared  for  analysis  by  being  passed  through  a 
cutting  machine,  and  after  thorough  drying  finely  ground  by  a  Grii- 
son  Excelsior  mill.  Granular,  dry,  not  too  hard  materials  are  imme- 
diately put  through  the  same  machine.  The  finest  powder  is  prepared 
by  the  Dreefs  mill.  With  superphosphates  these  machines  can  not  be 
used,  as  their  iron  parts  are  attacked  by  the  acid,  and  the  final  results 
might  be  affected.  For  these  materials  a  mill  in  which  the  fertilizer 
comes  in  contact  only  with  porcelain  has  been  devised,  which  has  given 
excellent  results.    These  mills  are  all  operated  by  a  water  motor. 

The  still  used  was  made  from  special  designs  by  the  author,  and  is 
arranged  not  only  to  distill  liquids  directly  or  with  steam,  but  to  rectify 
them  at  the  same  time.  The  same  apparatus  is  also  arranged  to  accom- 
modate evaporating  dishes  of  diflFerent  sizes,  and  may  be  connected 
with  a  vacuum,  without,  in  most  cases,  interfering  with  the  distillation 
of  water  or  other  solutions. 

All  the  apartments  are  provided  with  complete  electrical  service. 

The  work  of  the  institution. — Convinced  of  the  security  afforded  by 
the  above  described  control  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  the  farm- 
ers have  year  by  year  more  fully  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
having  the  guaranties  accompanying  purchased  goods  confirmed  by  the 
station  analysis,  so  that  at  present  in  many  localities  no  one  thinks  of 
using  fertilizers  on  a  large  scale  without  taking  advantage  of  such 
examinations.  For  this  reason  the  number  of  analyses  each  year  is 
very  large. 
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In  the  year  1878  only  47  samples  were  received  for  examination. 
The  numbers  received  during  succeeding  years  were  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Biation  work. 


Years. 

iDvesti- 
gations. 

Quantita- 
tive deter- 
minations. 

Free 

control 

analyses. 

1879 

180 
254 
604 
090 
642 

640 
920 
2,090 
2,800 
2,762 
4,419 
5.005 
6,250 
6,881 
7,604 
9,108 
10,012 
12,727 

57 

94 

316 

438 

389 

457 

652 

926 

980 

1,077 

1,237 

1.333 

1,678 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

803 
900 
1,140 
1.200 
1,323 
1.595 
1,867 
2,296 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

The  number  of  "control  firms"  who  gave  the  farmers  the  right  to  free 
analysis  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  control  firms. 


Years. 


Fertilizer 

Feeding 

TotaL 

firms. 

stuff  firms. 

5 

0 

5 

10 

8 

13 

12 

16 

17 

23 

19 

24 

20 

27 

20 

27 

24 

10 

34 

22 

28 

22 

28 

20 

25 

20 

25 

23 

5 

28 

23 

6 

29 

Besides  this  annual  routine  analytical  work  the  station  has  carried 
out  a  series  of  scientific  practical  investigations,  among  which  are  the 
following  reported  by  Dr.  Grete  in  articles  published  for  the  most  part 
in  LandwirtschaftUches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz,  1887-'88:  Experiments 
concerning  the  proper  time  to  cut  hay;  Investigations  of  the  composi- 
tion of  Swiss  litter  plants;  Investigations  concerning  liquid  manure; 
Experiments  concerning  the  -preservation  of  green  food  by  means  of 
carbon  bisulphid;  Concerning  the  extract  in  wine;*  Determination  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  titrating  with  molybdic  acid;*  Report  on  the  results 
of  fertilizer  experiments  conducted  in  Switzerland  in  1885  and  1886; 
and  Investigations  of  the  Swiss  barks  used  for  tanning.^ 

» Ber.  dent.  chem.  Ges.,  1880,  p.  1171. 

'Ibid.,  1888,  p.  2762. 

*  Mitt.  Scliwelz.  Controlanstalt  forst.  VcrBucbsweseus,  1,  No.  1. 
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A  digestion  flask  for  obtaining  the  acid  solution  in  soil 
analysis,  H.  Snyder  {Minnesota  8ta,  Rpt.  1893^  pp,  248-251^  figs.  ^).— 
Digestion  in  porcelain  beakers  as  proposed  by  Hilgard  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  acid  partly  evaporates  and  consequently  varies 
somewhat  in  strength,  and  in  using  the  stoppered  bottles  recommended 
by  Kedzie  ^^  it  is  difificult  to  obtain  bottles  that  will  stand  so  high  a 
pressure  for  so  long  a  time,  and  it  requires  a  very  perfect-fitting  stop- 
lier  to  prevent  any  interchange  between  the  hot  solutions  in  the  water 
l)ath  and  the  acid  in  the  bottles." 

*'The  flask  [proposed  by  the  author]  has  a  capacity  of  100  oc.  The  gronud-glass 
stopper  is  provided  with  an  exit  tnbe  that  can  be  connected  with  a  small  glass  tabe 
or  a  condenser.  .  .  . 

''A  compact  form  of  condenser  can  be  made  from  a  galvanized  iron  pail  by  perfo- 
rating the  bottom  with  holes  a  little  larger  than  the  glass  tnbes  that  are  to  be 
inserted,  and  making  the  joints  water-tight  by  means  of  rnbber  tubing.  Long 
glass  tubes  can  be  used  without  any  condensing  apparatus.  A  cover  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  water  bath  with  small  openings  to  allow  the  condenslDg  tubes  to  pass 
through. 

''The  soil  is  weighed  direct  into  these  digestion  flasks,  and  the  proper  amount  of 
acid  added.  The  flasks  are  then  placed  in  the  water  bath  and  connected  with  the 
condensers.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  solution  and  insoluble  residue  is 
transferred  to  a  casserole,  and  all  of  the  remaining  determinations  are  made  in  the 
usual  way.'' 

The  results  of  comparisons  of  the  three  methods  on  soils  of  different 
character  are  reported. 

''Under  the  same  conditions  the  digestion  flasks  and  the  glass-stoppered  bottles 
give  practically  the  same  results,  with  the  advantage  as  to  rapidity  and  less  lia- 
bility of  losses  in  favor  of  the  digestion  flasks.  Both  of  the  methods  give  higher 
resnlts  for  the  pot^h  and  the  alumina  than  the  covered  beaker.  This  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  soils  at  a  more  uniform  temperature  and  maintaining  the 
acid  at  its  initial  streugth." 

A  new  gasometric  method  for  determining  nitrogen  in  nitrates, 

1?.  Gantter  (Ztschr,  analyt,  Chem.^  34  {1895),  Ko.  1,  pp.  25-32,  fig.  1).— 
The  method  is  based  upon  the  facts  that  (1)  nitrates  are  reduced  to 
nitrites  when  heated  in  concentrated  solution  with  phosphorous  and 
aulphuric  acids,  and  (2)  when  i^itrite  sglutioqs  are  heated  with  ammo- 
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nium  chlorid  the  nitrogen  of  both  the  nitrite  and  the  ammonium  chlorid 
is  set  free,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations: 

N205  +  P203  =  N303  +  P205. 

N203+2NH4C1=2N2+3H20+2HC1. 

The  method  is  conducted  as  follows:  Three  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
solution  which  should  contain  not  more  than  300  mg.  of  nitrate  with 
500  mg.  each  of  crystallized  ammonium  chlorid  and  crystallized  phos- 
phorous acid  are  phi«ed  in  the  digestion  flask  of  a  special  form  of 
gas  generator  which  is  described,  and  2  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (2  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  of  water)  is  added.  The  digestion 
flask  is  provided  with  a  pipette  in  its  mouth,  in  which  5  cc.  of  sulphuric 
a<5id  (2  to  1)  is  placed,  and  is  also  connected  with  an  absorption  appa- 
ratus containing  soda  solution  fo^*  purifying  the  nitrogen  generated. 
This  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  cooling  cylinder  and  the  generating  flask 
very  slowly  and  carefully  heated  with  the  smallest  possible  flame. 
This  soon  produces  a  slow  and  uniform  evolution  of  gas,  which  grad- 
ually increases,  so  that  after  a  time  the  flame  must  be  removed  in  order 
to  check  the  too  rapid  generation  of  gas.  The  latter  should  be  so  reg- 
ulated that  the  solution  is  not  colored  yellow,  and  when  it  has  almost 
ceased  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  pipette  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  flask, 
which  is  warmed  again  and  the  solution  gradually  raised  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  This  is  continued  until  no  further  evolution  of  gas  takes 
place,  when  the  solution  is  strongly  hccated  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
heating,  however,  must  not  be  continued  so  long  that  the  solution 
in  the  flask  becomes  colored  by  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  nitrogen  evolved  is  collected  in  a  eudiometer  over  water  and 
measured. 

Accurate  results  were  obtained  by  this  method  or  modifications  of  it 
on  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrite  of 
soda,  and  drinking  water. 

In  applying  the  method  to  the  examination  of  nitrate  of  soda  30O 
mg.  each  of  phosphorous  acid  and  ammonium  chlorid  instead  of  50O 
mg.  is  used. 

The  method  can  be  employed  in  the  determination  of  very  small 
amounts  of  nitric  acid,  and  hence  is  applicable  to  the  examination  of 
drinking  water.  In  this  case  the  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  50O 
cc.  of  water  is  taken  up  in  a  little  water  and  filtered  into  the  digestion 
flask,  in  which  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  To  the  resi- 
due 2  cc.  t)f  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (2  to  1)  and  100  mg.  each  of  ammonium 
chlorid  and  phosphorous  acid  are  added,  and  the  operation  conducted 
as  above  described. 

On  a  new  volumetric  method  for  determining  phosphoric  acid, 
in  pure  Bolntions,  R.  Segai^le  {Ztschr.  analyt.  Chem.y  34  {1895)j  yo.  1, 
pp.  33-^9), — Various  methods  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  briefly 
reviewed,  ^nd   determinations   by  gravimetric   analysis,  volumetric 
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analysis  (asing  phenolphtbalein  as  an  indicator),  by  B.  Maly's  method  ^ 
(original  and  modified),  and  by  0.  Glucksmann's  method  (as  modified 
by  J.  Langer')  are  reported. 

The  results  are  favorable  to  the  Gliicksmann  method  as  compared 
with  the  others  tested,  and  this  method  is  recommended  for  adoption 
as  a  standard  volametric  method,  being  especially  yalaable  for  pharma- 
centical  chemists. 

Are;on,  a  new  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  Lord  Ratlkigh  and  W.  Ramsey 
(Chem.  NewB^  71  (1895),  No.  18S6,  pp.  51-63). 

The  synthesis  of  albuminoid  compounds^  Lilienfkld  (Bev.  Scientif,,  1895,  No.  S, 
p.  87). — A  notice  of  an  article  read  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Berlin. 

A  study  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids^  £.  Armbndaris  (Mem.  Bev.  Soo.  Cient. 
*'AntonioAlzate,'*8{1894-'95),No.l  and  2,  pp.  11-29).— The  method  employed  and 
the  results  obtained  in  a  detailed  study  of  these  compoands  are  reported. 

On  the  chemistry  of  chlorophylls,  £.  Schunck  and  L.  Marchlrwski  {Liehig*8 
Ann.  Phya.  und  Chem.,  284,  No.  1  and  2,  pp.  81-107).— A  second  paper,  the  first  being 
published  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  278,  p.  329. 

On  the  determination  of  iron  ozid  and  alumina  in  mineral  phosphates^  W. 
Hess  (Zischr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894,  No.  22,  pp.  679-683). 

On  a  new  method  of  determining  fat  in  milk,  P.  Fsrnandez-Krug  and  W. 
Hampe  {Ztschr.  angew.  Chem.,  1894,  No.  22,  pp.  683-687). 

Improved  laboratory  apparatus^  J.  Yolhard  (LieMg^a  Ann.  Phya.  und  Chem.,  284, 
No.  1  and  2,  pp.  233-244,  figa.  5).— The  apparatus  described  include  a  water  bath  with 
constant  level,  oven  for  heating  sealed  tubes,  and  a  gas  furnace  for  elementary 
analysis. 

Volumetric  and  colorimetric  analysis,  W.  H.  Symons  (Pharm.  Jour,  and  Trana., 
64  {1895),  No.  1284,  pp.  652-655,  fig.  1). 

The  scientific  principles  of  analytical  chemistry,  W.  Ostwald  {Die  wiaaen- 
gchaflUchen  Grundlager  der  analytiaohen  Chemie.  Leipzig:  W.  JEngelman,  1894).— 
Reviewed  in  Phil.  Mag.  and  Jour.  Sci.,  39  {1895),  No.  237,  p.  225. 

Notes  on  the  Qrandeau  method  for  humus,  H.  Snyder  {Minneaota  Sta.  Bpt. 
1893,  pp.  251-254).— ThiB  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  first  published  in  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soo.,  16  {1894),  No.  3,  pp.  210-213  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  932). 

Methods  of  determining  sugar  and  starch,  J.  M.  Bartlbtt  {Maine  Sta.  Bpt. 
1893,  p.  37). — A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  individual  methods  with  acid 
and  with  diastase.  ^ 

Agricultural  chemical  contributions,  V.  Btiri^  {Tidaahr.  LandHkon,  12  {1894), pp. 
867-867;  13  {1894),  pp.  722-737).— A,  summary  of  agricultural-chemical  work  per- 
formed for  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society  during  1894. 

BOTAlfT. 

GraBBOB  of  Tennessee,  II,  F.  Lamson-Soribner  {Tennessee  Sta. 
Buly  vol  Vlly  No.  ly  pp.  lily  figs.  187).— Po^rt  I  of  the  Grasses  of  Ten- 
nessee,^ when  issued,  was  intended  as  preliminary  to  the  part  here 
presented,  but  considerations  led  to  a  modification  of  this  plan  and  the 
present  bulletin  is  complete  in  itself,  and,  as  the  author  s<ays,  **may  be 
called  a  handbook  of  the  grasses  of  Tennessee."  Descriptions  of  all  the 

*  Ztschr.  analy  t.  Chem.,  15,  p.  417. 

•  Pharm.  Post.,  27,  pp.  369-371  (E.  S.  R.  6,  p.  610). 
sTenn.  Sto.  Bnl.,  yoL  y,  No.  2  (£.  8.  R.,  4,  p.  249). 
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genera  and  species  known  to  occur  within  the  State  are  giyen,  and 
under  the  specific  descriptions  are  added  economic  notes  whenever  they 
would  be  of  value  or  interest.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  tribes  and 
genera  notes  are  given  on  their  numerical  abundance  and  geographical 
distribution  throughout  the  world,  from  which  their  relative  represen- 
tation in  tbe  region  covered  by  the  bulletin  may  readily  be  seen.  There 
are  more  than  200  species  and  varieties  of  introduced  and  indigenous 
grasses  described,  representing  65  genera  of  11  tribes,  and  most  of  them 
are  figured,  some  for  the  first  time.  The  illustrations,  which  were 
especially  prepared  for  this  work,  show  the  general  habit  of  the  plant, 
the  inflorescence  and  dissections  of  the  spikelets,  the  latter  being 
drawn  to  a  larger  scale  than  those  showing  the  entire  plant.  For  nearly 
every  genus  of  more  than  a  single  species  an  analytical  key  of  species  is 
given  that  will  materially  aid  in  the  determination  of  specimens.  A 
feature  of  the  bulletin  is  the  index  and  glossary  in  which  every  scientific 
name  and  technical  term  used  is  concisely  defined,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  references  to  figures  and  pages.  The  most  widely  known  common 
name  of  each  species  is  given,  and  the  scientific  nomenclature  is  not 
burdened  with  a  list  of  synonyms  that  are  valuable  only  to  a  specialist. 
Tbe  nomenclature  followed  is  in  the  main  that  used  in  the  manuals  cov- 
ering the  same  region.  The  bulletin,  while  containing  only  the  grasses 
of  Tennessee,  will  be  valuable  to  most  of  the  eastern  and  central  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  region  covered  by  Gray's  Manual,  the  edition  of 
1890  of  that  work  containing  less  than  a  score  of  genera  not  included 
in  this  bulletin. 

Notes  on  maize,  E.  L.  Sturtevant  (Torrey  Bui.,  21  (1894)j  yo.  12^ 
pp.  503-523). 

%nop«i«.— Notes  are  given  on  croBsing  of  species,  crossing  of  varieties,  mummy 
com,  effect  of  climate  on  the  growtti,  growing  season  required  for  com,  and 
the  physiology  of  pop  corn. 

The  author  thinks  from  the  data  given  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  cross-fertilization  is  very  Common,  at  least  within  each  species,  but 
that  there  is  some  resistance  to  hybridization;  however,  more  data 
are  required  before  claiming  the  demonstration  of  the  generalization. 
Within  varieties  color  variation  is  very  common.  Descriptions  are  given 
of  4  varieties  of  mummy  corn,  3  of  which  are  from  Peru,  the  other  from 
Ghile.  All  belong  to  the  species  Zea  amyldcea.  The  author  offers  a 
few  generalizations  on  the  effect  of  climate  on  corn.  He  says  the  com- 
mon belief  that  a  northern  climate  increases  earliness  and  decreases 
size  is  not  borne  out  by  his  observations,  and  the  idea  that  we  must  go 
North  for  seed  is  untenable  except  that  in  the  Korth  are  found  only 
varieties  maturing  within  certain  periods.  He  thinks  earlier  corn  must 
be  sought  by  finding  earlier  varieties,  whether  in  the  North  or  South. 
The  author  gives  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  corn  pop- 
ping the  fact  that  hot  water  causes  starch  to  become  plastic.  In  the 
pop  ooru  tbe  Btaroh  Uea  withia  a  verjr  tough  eadosperm  and  the  applim- 
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tioii  of  heat  causes  the  starch  to  swell ;  the  liberated  steam  bursting 
the  graio,  exposes  the  white  fluffy  mass  of  swollen  starch.  In  the  case 
of  the  nonpoppiug  corns,  the  endosperm  is  too  thin  and  only  splits  to 
liberate  the  steam.  Aboriginal  names  are  given  for  parched  or  vari- 
ously prepared  kinds  of  corn. 

FentoBans  in  plants,  6.  de  Ohalmot  (Amer.  Chein.  Jour.jlG  (1894)^ 
pp.  589'611).—Tho  author  found  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  furfurol- 
yielding  compounds  in  barley  sprouts  germinating  in  darkness,  and 
separated  from  them  a  pentosan  which  yielded  pentose  on  inversion. 
His  investigations  indicated  that  these  furfurol-yielding  bodies  belong  to 
the  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  are  not  derived  from  the  cellulose,  as  sug' 
gested  by  Cross  and  Bevan.  It  is  claimed  that  the  fact  that  cane  sugar 
interferes  with  the  phloroglucol  reaction  explains  the  failure  of  these 
investigators  to  find  pentosans  in  barley  sprouts  grown  in  darkness. 

The  author  found  that  the  amount  of  pentosans  increased  in  germi- 
nating corn  with  the  advance  of  germination.  The  amount  in  peas  first 
increased,  then  decreased.  Both  in  corn  and  in  peas  the  amount  in 
the  seeds  proper  decreased,  and  that  in  the  stems  and  roots  steadily 
increased  during  germination.  The  increase  of  pentosans  in  the  stems 
and  roots  of  peas  (and  clover)  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as 
that  in  the  stems  and  roots  of  corn. 

The  author  holds  that  the  pentosans  in  the  roots  and  stems  are  not 
derived  from  the  seeds,  but  are  formed  from  other  plant  constituents. 

The  amount  of  pentosans  in  the  germs  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  light  during  germination. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  this  topic  a  table  is  given  show- 
ing percentages  of  pentosans  found  in  seeds  by  the  author  and  others. 

Extensive  experiments  showed  that  nitrates  supplied  to  the  germi- 
nating corn  increased  the  amount  of  pentosans  dissolved  from  the 
seed.  At  the  same  time  the  stems  and  roots  were  poorer  in  pentosans 
but  richer  in  albuminoids,  the  influence  of  the  nitrates  in  this  respect 
being  very  pronounced. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  pentosans  Qf  pine  wood  increased  dur- 
ing growth,  a  fact  which  is  in  accordance  with  results  obtained  with 
all  other  growing  parts  of  plants. 

The  evidence  supporting  the  author's  hypothesis  that  pentosans  are 
not  the  result  of  the  processes  of  assimilation  but  are  formed  from 
hexoses  is  discussed  in  detail. 

Influence  of  drying  on  the  respiration  of  tubers,  J.  F.  Lund 
{Rev.  ghi.  Bot,  6  {1894),  No.  69,  pp.  353-355).— The  author  has  investi- 
gated the  tubers  and  fleshy  roots  of  artichoke,  onion,  radish,  potato, 
and  carrot.  It  was  found  that  specimens  ripened  and  kept  over  winter 
decreased  in  their  respiration  with  their  decrease  in  weight  due  to  des- 
iccation. In  the  case  of  young  tubers  collected  in  April  or  May  that 
were  formed  during  the  season  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  their 
respiration  following  a  slight  loss  of  water. 
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A  manual  of  orchidaceous  plants  (Chelsea:  Jan,  Veitck  4'  Sons,  f  voU,,  pU,  10), 

Notes  on  Antigua  grasses^  C.  A.  Barbsr  {Sttppl,  Leeward  Islands  Oax,,  1894,  No. 
Sg,  pp.  165-170). — Popular  not«8  are  given  on  Guinea  grass  {Panicum  jumentorum), 
Andropogon  caHcosus,  Bermuda  grass,  Andropogon  sacoharoides,  and  Sporoholus  indicus. 

The  philosophy  of  flower  seasons  and  the  phenological  relations  of  the  onto- 
mophilous  flora  and  the  anthophllons  insect  fauna,  C.  Robrrtson  (^iii€r.  Nat,  t9 
{1896\pp.97-117,pls.  S). 

Sensitive  movements  of  some  flowering  plants  under  colored  screens,  J.  M. 
Macfarlanb  {Bot.  Cenibl.,  61  {1896),  No.  4, pp.  186-146;  No.  6,  pp.  177-184), 

Concerning  heliotropism,  W.  Rothisrt  (Cohn's  Beitrdge  Biol.  J^lanzen,?  (1894), 
No.l;  ahs.%nBot.Ztg.,6S(1895),II,No.g,pp.l7'-£5;  also  Bot.  Cenibl,,  61  (1895),  No.  4, 
pp.  159-166). 

The  discussion  concerning  the  function  of  the  root  tips,  W.  Rothert  {Florat 
79  {1894),pp.l79-S18;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,61  (1895),  No.  5,  pp.  199-800),—^  critical 
review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject. 

The  thorns  of  plants,  H.  Coupin  (Pop.  Soi.  Monthly,  46  (1895),  No.  4,  pp.  498-501). 

The  continuity  of  protoplasm  in  plants,  R.  Beer  (Nat.  Sci.,  6  (1895),  No.  86,  pp. 
108-111). — A  review  of  the  theory  of  continuity  of  protoplasm  and  a  short  bibliog- 
raphy of  some  of  the  more  important  contributions  to  the  subject. 

Mold  and  other  growths  found  in  the  seed  cavities  of  apples,  L.  Moores  (Amer. 
Micr,  Jour.,  16  (1895),  No.  S,  pp.  49-54,  figs.  S). — ^The  author  reports  the  common 
growth  found  in  seed  oavities  to  be  internal  hairs.  A  Penidllium  sometimes  gains 
access  through  large  openings  at  pip  end  or  more  commonly  through  insect  burrows. 

The  coloring  of  apples  (Gard.  Chron.,  17  (1895),  ser.  S,  pp.  177,178),— A  contro- 
versial article  on  the  relative  importance  of  direct  sunlight  and  soil  constituents  on 
the  production  of  high  colors. 

FEEMENTATIOH— BACTERIOLOOT. 

The  microorganisms  of  fermentation,  A.  Joergunsen,  translated  by  P.  Freukd 
(Les  Microrganismes  de  la  fermentation.  Pains:  1895,  pp.  318,  figs.  56). — Reviewed  in 
Ber.  Scientif.,  10  (1895),  No.  3,  p.  83. 

Recent  researches  on  pectase  and  pectic  fermentation,  O.  Bbrtrand  and  A. 
Mall^vre  (Compt.  Bend.,  leo  (1895),  No.  2,  pp.  110-112). 

The  bacteria  of  drinking  water,  especially  of  the  Chemnits  water  supply,  O. 
£.  R.  ZiMMERMANN  (ZwQlfter  Ber.  Naturw.  Qes.  Chemnitz,  pp,  79-168,  pis.  5). 

A  simple  apparatus  for  disinfecting  with  steam,  L.  Yaillard  and  Bbsson 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  8  (1894),  No.  12,  pp.  833-853,  figs.  6), 

ZOOLOOT. 

Are  all  birds  of  prey injuriouB  to  the  farmer?  E.  A.  Smyth,  Jr. 
( Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  38,  pp.  23-39). — This  bulletin  consists  of  notes  on 
the  feeding  habits  of  the  common  hawks  and  owls  of  Virginia,  with  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  numerous  stomachs  of  each  species. 
Much  of  the  matter  is  compiled  from  "  Hawks  and  Owls  of  tlie  United 
States.''  ^  The  following  species  are  treated  of,  brief  descriptions  and 
notes  on  the  habits  being  included:  Marsh  hawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk, 
Cooper's  hawk,  goshawk,  red-tailed  hawk,  red-shouldered  hawk,  broad- 
winged  hawk,  rough-legged  hawk,  golden  eagle,  bald  eagle,  duck  hawk, 

>  U.  S.  Dopt.  Agr.,  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy  BuL  3  (£.  S.  R.,  4, 
p.  852). 
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pigeon  hawk,  sparrow  hawk,  flshhawk,  bam  owl,  long-eared  owl,  short- 
eared  owl,  barred  owl,  screech  owl,  and  great  horned  owJ.  The  positive 
economic  benetit  of  many  of  these  species  is  urged. 

Two  tables  are  appended,  one  giving  a  r6sum^.  of  the  lists  of  stomach 
contents  for  each  species,  and  the  other  giving  the  percentages  of  poultry 
or  game,  mice,  and  insects  found  in  the  food. 

The  weasels,  B.  H.  Warren  {Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bpt  1893y  pp.  159-- 
168,  pis.  2). — Descriptive  notes  on  Putoritis  erminea  and  P.  vulgariSj  with 
notes  on  their  habits.  The  change  of  color  from  brown  in  summer  to 
white  in  winter  is  described  at  some  length,  and  colored  illustrations  of 
each  pelage  are  given.  Their  food  is  remarked  upon,  and  their  destruc- 
tiveness  to  poultry  and  game  especially  noted.  A  table  is  inclnded 
giving  the  condensed  reports  of  100  observers  in  regard  to  the  food  and 
habits  of  weasels. 

The  destructloii  of  animals  injurious  to  agriculture,  J.  Dantsz  (Ann,  Sci. 
Agron.f  10  {J89S)y  /,  ^To.  5,  op.  410-401). — A  review  of  work  on  the  destruction  of 
rodents  and  insects  by  means  of  contagioas  diseases. 

METEOROLOOT. 

Winds  iDJnrions  to  vegetation  and  crops,  G.  E.  Curtis  ( TJ.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.y  Weather  Bureau  Bui.  11,  pt.  2,  Rpt.  Internat  Meteorolog. 
Congress  J 1893  ^pt.  2,  pp.  435-444). — Destructive  winds  are  placed  in  one 
of  the  following  classes:  (1)  Violent  winds;  (2)  cold  winds;  (3)  hot 
desiccating  winds. 

In  the  United  States  the  tornado,  the  derecho,  and  the  West  Indian 
hurricane  are  the  most  violent  of  the  class  of  winds  which  destroy  by 
their  force  alone,  but  as  they  occur  only  over  limited  areas,  or  at  very 
long  intervals,  their  aggregate  damage  to  fruits  and  crops  is  much  less 
than  is  caused  by  the  winds  which  frequently  accompany  local  thunder- 
storms, and  by  the  severe  gales  which  often  prevail  during  the  passage 
of  intense  general  storms. 

The  region  of  greatest  destruction  by  violent  winds  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Great  Plains  region,  from  Illinois  westward  to  the  bound- 
ary of  cultivation.  The  greatest  destruction  is  effected  when  such 
winds  prevail  at  a  late  stage  of  the  ripening  grain,  when  the  heads 
are  thrashed  out  by  the  beating  winds. 

There  are  two  chisses  of  injurious  cold  winds:  (1)  Mountain  and  val- 
ley winds;  (2)  anticyclonic  winds,  or  northerly  winds  associated  with 
and  following  cyclones.  In  the  United  States  mountain  and  valley 
winds  do  not  occur  to  any  marked  extent,  but  in  part  of  Europe  these 
winds  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  vine  and  other  tender  fruits. 
The  second  class  of  cold  winds  includes  those  called  blizzards  and 
northers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  mistral  and  bora  of  southern 
Europe.  The  fruit  orchard  is  the  principal  victim  of  these  piercing 
blasts.    These  cold  winds  are  the  principal  enemy  of  the  tender  peach 
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and  determine  the  limit  of  its  successfal  cultivation.  A  remarkable 
example  of  their  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  climatic  history  of  Michi- 
gan, where  a  half  century  ago  peach  trees  flourished  and  were  rarely 
injured  by  the  cold;  but  after  the  lumberman  began  his  work  of  defor- 
estation Dakota  blizzards  made  greater  and  greater  inroads  into  the 
State,  the  tender  peach  trees  were  killed  along  their  path,  and  now  the 
peach  crop  has  nearly  disappeared.  From  the  same  cause  the  attempt 
to  grow  peaches  in  northern  Kansas  has  been  largely  abandoned. 

The  third  class  of  winds  injurious  to  agriculture  are  those  character- 
ized by  intense  heat  and  dryness. 

The  hot  winds  of  the  Plains  occur  over  a  vast  agricultural  area  and 
in  some  seasons  do  incalculable  damage  to  all  crops,  and  especially  to 
wheat  and  corn,  which  cover  the  greatest  acreage.  The  area  over 
which  they  prevail  extends  from  Dakota  to  Texas;  in  occasional  sea- 
sons they  occur  east  of  the  ninety-fifth  meridian,  but  their  greatest  fre- 
quency and  severity  is  westward  of  that  meridian  to  the  boundaries  of 
cultivation.  An  illustration  of  their  destructiveness  to  agriculture 
may  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  10  Kansas  counties  in  1888,  which 
showed  a  loss  of  21,000,000  bu.  of  com  alone,  due  principally  to  hot 
winds. 

Some  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  hot  winds  of  1889  are 
here  given :  They  are  usually  from  the  southwest,  and  occur  most 
frequently  in  July  and  August.  They  generally  continue  for  about 
three  days.  The  typical  hot  wind  sets  in  at  9  or  10  a.  m.  and  continues 
until  about  5  p.  m.  In  6  hot  winds  reported  the  temperature  ranged 
from  100  to  109°  F.  The  average  humidity  probably  did  not  exceed 
26  per  cent.  Tlie  force  of  the  wind  varied  from  a  <^ moderate  breeze" 
to  a  "strong  wind;"  in  one  case  it  ranged  from  a  "high  wind"  to  a 
"gale."  No  quantitative  measures  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  were 
received,  but  the  rate  was  doubtless  very  high. 

In  general  hot  winds  do  not  materially  affect  the  crops  until  by  their 
evaporative  effect  they  have  drained  the  soil  of  its  moisture.  All  cir- 
cumstances that  conduce  to  diminish  evaporation  are  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  preserving  a  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  through  a  trying  period. 
Freedom  from  weeds,  deep  plowing,  and  frequent  cultivation  which 
breaks  up  the  capillary  ducts  in  the  soil,  a  sandy  rather  than  a  clayey 
surface  soil,  a  subsoil  of  hardpan  which  stores  up  the  rain  waters  for 
the  crops  to  draw  upon  in  critical  periods — ^these  are  some  of  the  condi- 
tions which  diminish  the  rate  of  evaporation  and  delay  the  beginning 
of  the  drought. 

Similar  in  effect  to  the  hot  winds  of  the  Plains  are  those  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  These  occur  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
of  California  and  tp  some  exteut  in  portions  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  California  these  winds  are  northerly,  and  are  often  designated  as 
the  "desiccating  north  wind."  The  greatest  injury  is  done  when  the 
north  wind  occurs  in  May  and  June,  during  the  periods  when  the  great 
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California  wheat  crop  may  receive  incalculable  damage.  In  Oregon, 
as  in  California,  tbe  hot  winds  are  especially  injurious  in  June.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Pague,  of  the  National  and  the  Oregon  Weather  Service,  states: 

''Three  days  of  hot  winds  may  reduce  yields  from  30  bu.  per  acre  to  wheat  not  fit 
even  for  hay.  The  character  of  the  wind  is  abnormal  dryness,  varying  in  force  from 
6  to  15 miles  per  hour,  and  accompanied  by  temperatnres  of  from  75  to  90"  P.  The 
dry  wind  continues  during  the  night,  abating  some,  while  the  temperature  has  its 
diurnal  change/' 

The  California  fruit  grower  has  been  among  the  earliest  to  recognize 
the  efficacy  of  timber  belts  as  a  protection  against  the  damaging  effect 
of  wind,  and  around  many  of  the  citrus  groves  of  southern  California 
may  now  be  seen  rows  of  eucalyptus  or  other  trees  for  wind  protection. 

The  great  western  plains  offer  the  greatest  sphere  for  the  operation 
of  timber  as  wind-breaks,  for  this  is  the  natural  home  of  all  the 
destructive  winds. 

Many  attempts  at  tree  planting  on  the  western  plains  have  met  with 
poor  success  because  they  have  been  improperly  conducted.  The 
aridity  of  the  climate  requires  that  suitable  varieties  be  selected  and 
properly  combined;  that  a  sufficient  mass  of  foliage  be  obtained  to 
create  favorable  conditions  of  growth,  and  then  that  the  trees  should 
not  be  left  to  themselves,  but  should  be  as  thoroughly  cultivated  as 
any  crop  of  grain.  Sufficieut  experience  has  now  been  attained  to 
demonstrate  that,  when  these  conditions  are  observed,  timber  strips  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  Kansas  as  far  west  as  the  one  hundred  and 
first  meridian,  or  beyond  the  present  boundaries  of  successful  agricul- 
ture. The  last  report  from  the  experimental  station  at  Garden  City,  in 
western  Kansas,  states  that  the  timber  strips  planted  for  wind-breaks 
have  made  a  marvelous  growth.  These  strips  consist  of  four  rows  of 
black  locusts  bordering  all  sides  of  a  160-acre  lot,  and  several  rows  of 
cottonwoods  on  one  side  of  an  80-acre  lot. 

The  protective  effect  of  standing  timber  as  an  obstruction  to  the 
wind  being  recognized,  it  is  important  to  know  to  what  distance  this 
protection  is  extended.  The  extent  of  the  protective  action  of  a  verti- 
cal obstruction  is  accurately  exemplified  by  the  distance  to  which  a 
snow  bank  extends  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  fence.  This  is  the  width  of 
the  protected  strip  and  we  desire  to  know  its  ratio  to  the  height  of  the 
obstruction.  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Pawnee  County,  Nebraska,  and  Judge 
Whiting,  of  Iowa,  are  authorities  for  stating  that  the  protection  amounts 
to  1  rod  (16i  feet)  on  the  ground  to  every  foot  in  height  of  the  protect- 
ing trees.  Other  writers  give  a  somewhat  less  ratio  for  the  distance  of 
protection,  but  an  average  estimate  is  that  a  solid  belt  of  trees  creates 
a  calm  area  on  its  leeward  side  which  is,  at  the  ground,  from  11  to  16 
times  as  wide  as  the  height  of  the  trees. 

Observation  also  indicates  that  barriers  and  obstructions,  like  build- 
ings and  trees,  diminished  the  general  velocity  of  the  surface  wind 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  immediate  protective  influenca    These  <lata, 
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therefore,  lead  as  to  believe  that  if  timber  strips  are  planted  at  dis- 
tances apart  not  greater  than  a  half  mile,  or  in  other  terms,  if  every 
160-acre  lot  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  trees  like  that  at  Garden  City, 
a  very  considerable  protection  will  be  afforded  to  the  entire  acreage. 

If  the  plains  of  Kansas  were  cross-sectioned  by  such  timber  belts, 
platting  the  State  into  160-acre  lots,  the  blizzards  and  the  hot  winds 
that  now  possess  an  unobstructed  passage  would  be  stayed  in  their 
course,  their  blighting  and  desiccating  effects  would  be  largely  dimin- 
ished, and  thereby  a  long  step  would  be  takeu  toward  that  climatic 
amelioration  which  alone  is  wanting  to  make  a  large  part  of  the  prairie 
a  veritable  garden  spot. — o.  L.  fassig. 

Variations  in  the  character  of  the  aeasons,  H.  Gawthrop 
{Amer.  Met  Jour.,  11  {1895),  No.  9,  pp.  332-339).— The  author  presents 
figures  showing  the  course  of  temperature  at  Philadeli)hia  from  Octo- 
ber, 1888,  to  October,  1893,  which  period  he  divides  up  into  44  courses 
averaging  42^  days  each.  As  a  substitute  for  his  plan  of  averaging 
daily  means  in  30  day  periods  the  courses  which  he  now  adopts  are 
not  restricted  to  any  definite  number  of  days;  in  fact,  the  longest  of  the 
44  comprises  191  days,  viz,  from  January  2,  to  July  12, 1890.  After 
some  very  general  remarks  he  concludes — 

''The  primal  cause  for  the  variations  in  the  chnract-er  of  our  seasons  mnst  be 
traced  back  through  aU  the  eflects  of  diurnal  and  seasonal  insolation,  and  of  tbe 
cyclonic  storms  in  the  lower  atmosphere^  where  it  is  manifested  to  us,  up  to  the 
ever-flowing  westerly  current  above.  .  .  . 

''Tlie  vast  movement  from  west  to  east  of  the  upper  atmosphere  in  onr  middle  lati- 
tudes, extending  to  a  widtli  of  2,000  miles  and  more,  I  would  liken  to  a  river  with  its 
swift  current  in  the  middle,  gradually  lessening  in  velocity  at  the  sides  and  bottom, 
though  there  is  one  movement  diflcrent  Arom  any  river,  and  that  is  the  oscillations 
north  nnd  south  with  the  sun.  .  .  .  Like  a  river,  however,  it  must  have  a  per- 
sistence in  its  flow,  because  of  the  inertia  of  its  great  volume,  and  yet  again,  like 
a  river,  this  inertia  may  be  overcome,  and  the  direction  changed  by  obstacles  or 
influences  in  its  bed.  A  straight  ditch  through  a  meadow  becomes  a  crooked  creek, 
by  reason  of  the  ineqiuilities  the  water  meets  in  its  flow,  and  the  river  in  greater 
volume  swings  in  longer  stretches  from  ITend  to  bend.  This,  then,  is  my  thought, 
that  the  great  atmospheric  river  changes  its  course,  southing  at  onotimeand  north- 
ing at  another,  because  of  the  influences  it  meets  in  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth." 

Among  the  influences  disturbing  this  upper  current  he  enumerates 
the  two  great  continents  and  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  the 
annual  movement  of  the  sun  northward  and  southward,  and  the  tropical 
cyclones.  He  conchules  by  an  appeal  for  the  exploration  of  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

[The  exploration  of  the  upper  atmosphere  is  undoubtedly  an  impor- 
tant desideratum,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a 
uniform  westerly  current  at  great  altitudes  doing  the  work  that  is 
imagined  by  Mr.  Gawthrop.] — c.  abbe. 

Rhythm  in  the  weather,  H.  H.  Clayton  {Amer.  Met.  Jour.,  11 
(189/)),  No.  10,  pp.  376-31^0). — "To  most  persons  nothing  seems  more 

regular  and  fitful  than  the  weather.    Yet  I  think  there  is  good  reason 
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to  believe  that  through  all  tliis  seeniing  irregularity  there  ruus  a  web 
of  harinouy  aud  rhythm. 

"The  yearly  and  daily  weather  periods  are  well  known,  but  these,  I  believe,  are 
not  the  only  regular  periods  to  bo  found.  A  year  ago  I  described  two  rhythmic 
periods  in  the  weather,  one  of  aboat  7i  and  the  other  of  about  6i  days  in  length. 
To  these  I  will  now  add  two  shorter  periods,  one  of  5  days  10.8  hours,  and  the 
other  of  about  4  days  15  hours.  The  action  of  these  on  the  atmosphere  is  usually  in 
combination,  but  they  independently  vary  in  intensity,  so  that  now  one  and  now 
the  other  predominates  and  gives  its  especial  characteristics  to  the  weather 
changes." 

Investigations  of  these  periods  in  all  parts  of  the  world  indicate 
unmistakably  that  they  exist  in  every  part  both  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres. 

Observations  on  dates  of  maximum  temperatures  during  May  and 
June,  1894,  are  reported  which  show  a  close  agreement  of  the  observed 
dates  with  those  indicated  by  the  5J  and  7J  day  periods. 

''During  the  summer  I  computed  a  series  of  normal  waves  for  each  of  the  periods, 
and  by  taking  the  times  of  maxima  and  minima  and  the  amplitude  from  observation, 
I  found  it. possible  to  reproduce  the  observed  temperature  with  great  accuracy,  and 
even  to  plot  a  curve  for  a  week  in  advance  which  would  represent  the  observed 
temperature  or  pressure  very  closely  as  long  as  the  periods  continued  to  run  without 
a  break.  .  .  .  The  predicted  aud  observed  temperature  followed  almost  exactly  the 
same  course;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  predicted  minimum 
temperature  and  the  observed  minimum  temperature  was  the  lowest  observed  in 
August  for  more  than  9  years. 

''After  I  had  made  some  progress  in  the  investigation  of  these  weather  periods,  an 
experiment  was  begun  to  ascertain  how  far  they  could  be  made  useful  in  forecasting. 
Beginning  with  January  27,  forecasts  were  published  each  week  in  a  local  newspaper. 
These  forecasts  consisted  in  stating  which  days  were  likely  to  be  warmest  and  coldest, 
and  on  which  rain  or  snow  was  most  likely  to  fall.  After  2  months  these  were 
verified,  and  it  was  found  that  of  17  days,  mentioned  as  days  on  which  rain  was  prob- 
able, rain  fell  on  12;  while  on  the  average  for  each  17  days  not  mentioned,  rain  fell  on 
5,  indicating  that  the  percentage  of  rain  was  twice  as  great  on  days  when  rain  was 
forecasted  as  on  other  days.  Two  days  were  named  each  week  as  likely  to  be  the 
warmest  days.  In  6  weeks  out  of  8  the  warmest  day  of  the  week  occurred  on  one 
of  these.  The  coldest  days  were  predicted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  4  cases  out  of 
8  the  coldest  day  of  the  week  occurred  on  one  of  the  days  predicted.  Since  2  days 
were  included  in  each  week,  the  chances  were  that  2  out  of  every  7,  or  28  per  cent 
might  prove  accidentally  correct,  while  in  reality  75  per  cent  of  the  warmest  days 
were  correctly  predicted,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  coldest. 

"These  facts  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  forecasts  might  prove  of  benefit  to 
farmers  and  others,  and  accordingly  on  June  2  the  issue  of  a  weekly  bulletin  for 
general  distribution  was  begun.  These  bulletins  met  with  an  encouraging  support, 
and  it  was  decided  to  continue  them  through  the  year.  At  the  end  of  September,  a 
verification  of  the  forecasts  was  made,  aud  it  was  found  that  out  of  20  warm  inter- 
vals predicted  13  averaged  warmer  than  the  mean  of  the  week,  and  out  of  19  cool 
intervals  predicted  12  averaged  cooler  than  the  mean  of  the  week,  or  about  two- 
thirds  in  each  case.  A  measurable  quantity  of  rain  fell  on  33  per  cent  of  the  days 
on  which  rain  was  predicted,  and  on  20  per  cent  of  the  days  on  which  no  rain  was 
predicted.  Reports  sent  me  from  various  stations  indicate  that  this  held  substan- 
tially true  for  all  of  southern  Now  England.  The  forecasts  were  made  on  Friday, 
and  the  success  for  the  5  days  from  Monday  to  Friday  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
other  days. 
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''  The  excess  in  favor  of  the  forecasts  is  »ot  so  great  as  I  had  at  first  hoped,  bat 
shows,  as  fully  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  that  the  forecasts  have  a  scientific  basis,  and 
are  not  merely  the  result  of  guesswork/' 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  found  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  fore- 
casting by  this  metliod  are  interference  of  the  weather  waves,  by  which 
one  series  is  destroyed  or  its  phase  reversed,  and  two  sets  of  storms, 
during  October,  one  coming  over  New  England  from  the  lakes,  the 
other  from  the  South. 

"  The  results  were  too  intricate  for  my  analysis,  and  produced  a  series 
of  disheartening  failures  in  the  forecasts. 

'*  Difficulties  are  to  be  expected  in  a  new  enterprise,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  will  be  solved,  one  by  one,  until  an  exact  science  of  the 
weather  is  constructed."  The  measure  of  success  already  attained  is 
held  to  be  "substantial  evidence  that  the  right  clue  to  long-range 
weather  forecasting  has  been  found  and  will  some  day  be  i)erfected.'' 

The  moon  and  rainfall,  H.  A.  Hazen  {Ayner.  Met,  Jour.^  11  (1895)^ 
No.  10,  pp,  373-375). — Investigations  made  by  the  author  at  New  Haven 
in  1880  showed  "  that  nearly  one-half  more  precipitation  occurred  at 
the  time  of  new  than  of  full  moon."  A  study  of  the  records  for  one 
hundred  years  at  London  yielded  negative  results,  as  did  that  of  the 
rainfall  of  the  whole  country.  The  latter  indicated  "  that  the  influence, 
if  there  were  one,  must  be  looked  for  in  a  rather  circumscribed  region." 

The  present  paper  records  a  study  of  the  rainfall  of  New  York  City, 
Kew  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  each  lunation,  296  lunations  in  3  groups  being  represented. 

''  While  both  New  York  and  New  Haven  show  an  increase  at  the  time  of  new  moou, 
yet  the  figures  at  Boston  show  a  very  remarkable  maximum  at  the  day  of  newmooDy 
and  an  equally  remarkable  miuimum  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  lunation,  or  two 
days  after  full  moou.  I  do  not  set  forth  these  figures  as  an  absolute  proof  that  the 
moon  does  influence  rainfall  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  but  it  looks  as  though 
there  roust  be  something  in  it.  There  are  at  times  remarkable  reversals  in  the  curves 
'  whereby  a  miuimum  point  in  one  curve  coincides  with  a  maximam  in  the  next,  but 
to  offset  these  there  are  remarkable  coincidences ;  for  example,  a  marked  maximum 
at  the  twentieth  day  of  the  lunation  throughout.  It  will  require  a  good  many  more 
observations  to  prove  anything  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  curve  at  Boston  could  not  be  very  materially  modified  with  less  than  fifty  years' 
observations." 

Meteorological  observations  at  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station, 

0.  D.  Warner  and  F.  L.  Warrkn  {Massachusetts  Hatch  Sia.  Met  Bui 
72.  pp.  5). — Daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  during 
December,  1894,  and  a  general  summary  for  the  year.  The  annual  sum- 
mary is  as  follows:  Pressure  (inches). — Actual  maximum,  30.47,  Janu- 
ary 17,  10  p.  m.;  actual  minimum,  28.59,  January  30,  6  a.  m.;  mean 
reduced  to  sea  level,  30.085;  annual  range,  1.88.  Temperature^  (degrees 
F.). — Maximum,  97, 98,  July  20;  minimum, — 9, — 17,  February25;  mean, 
49.7,47.9;  annual  range,  106, 115;  maximum  mean  daily,  82.5, 84,  July 


*  The  first  fij^iires  denote  reading  at  top  of  tower  (51  ft.  above  the  ground),  the 
second  at  base. 
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28;  minimum  mean  daily,  1,  — 1.5,  February  24;  mean  maximum,  57.7, 
59.6;  mean  minimum,  38, 36.9;  mean  daily  range,  16.5, 22.7;  maximum 
daily  range,  35,  May  12, 47.5,  February  17;  minimum  daily  range,  2,  5, 
October  25.  Humidity. — Mean  dew  point,  40.5;  mean  force  of  vapor, 
0.4416;  mean  relative  humidity,  71.9.  Precipitation, — ^Total  rainfall  or 
melted  snow,  32.64  in.;  number  of  days  on  which  0.01  in.  of  rain  or 
melted  snow  fell,  125;  total  snowfall,  71^  in.  Weather. — Mean  cloud- 
iness observed,  50.5  per  cent;  total  cloudiness  recorded  by  the  sun 
thermometer,  2,488  hours,  or  54.9  per  cent;  number  of  clear  days,  107; 
number  of  fair  days,  83 ;  number  of  cloudy  days,  175.  Wind, — Direction, 
SW.,  17  percent;  S.,  15  per  cent;  K,  15  per  cent;  NW.,  13  per  cent; 
total  movement,  36,257  miles;  maximum  daily  movement,  443  miles, 
April  13;  minimum  daily  movement,  0  miles,  September  29;  mean  daily 
movement,  99.4;  mean  hourly  velocity,  4.1  miles;  maximum  pressure 
per  square  foot,  22^  lbs.  =  67  miles  per  hour,  February  23,  2  p.m. 
Bright  sunshine, — Number  of  hours  recorded,  2,051.  Mean  ozone,  24.9 
per  cent.  Dates  of  frost, — Last,  May  22;  first,  August  22.  Dates  of 
snow, — Last,  April  12;  first,  November  5. 

Meteorological    observations   at   Pennsylvania   Station,    W. 

Freab  and  W.  S.  Sweetser  {Pennsylvania  Stu,  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  169-173, 
182-188,  193-222),— T\ie  meteorological  work  of  the  station  in  1893  was 
"chiefly  a  contiiiuation  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  years,  including 
observations  of  the  kind  usually  made  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Service  upon  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  also  observations  ui)on  soil 
temx>eratures  at  various  depths  and  upon  the  amount  of  sunshine" 
(B.  S.  E.,  6,  p.  115).  Monthly  summaries  of  observations  and  weekly 
crop  reports  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  report  and  the  detailed  daily 
record  in  an  appendix.    The  annual  summary  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  meteorological  obaervationa,  1893. 


Baronoeter  (inches) : 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest • 

Temperature  (®F.) : 

Higheit'*l"!III"!i""ii^i'liii""'"ii'Il"!!!" 

Lowest 

Annual  range 

Mean  dailv  range 

Greatest  daily  range 

Least  daily  range 

Moan  daily  relative  humidity  (per  cent) 

Bain  fall  (inches): 

Total 

Greatest  monthly 

Greatest  daily 

Nnmber  of  days  on  which  0.01  in.  or  more  of  rain  fell. 

Mean  percentage  of  cloudiness 

Number  of  days  on  which  cloudiness  ayeraged  80  per 

cent  or  more 

Average  hoars  of  sunshine  per  day 

Wind  (miles) : 

Total  movemon  t 

Mazlmum  velocity 

Greatest  daily  moTeinent 
IiMifroatin  ^ 
Fint  frost  iBfi 


t  daily  mi 


Year  1893. 


29.905 

30.867  (Feb.  6).. 
29. 113  (Oct.  14)  . 


47.6 

92  (June  20,  Aug.  11). 
— 7(Jan.l8) 


19.1 

43  (Aug.  5,  Sept.  5)  . 
8  (Jan.  28,  Mar.  23) . 
78.2 


42.2 

64! 6  ("May").'.'"! 

1.6  (Aug.  29)  . 

135 

60.95 


152. 


32,700 

40  (Feb.  19). 
425  (May  4) . 


Growing  season  (Apr. 
to  Sept..  1893). 


92  (June  20,  Aug.  11). 

29  (Apr.  U). 

21.1. 

43  (Aug.  5,  Sept.  5>. 


72.95. 

24.99. 

1.60  (Aug.  29). 

69. 

55.8. 

66. 

5  h.  56  rain. 


Maya. 
Belli.  27. 
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Principal  periods  of  crop  development. 


Potatoes : 

Planted  May  19. 

Harvested  (late  varieties)  September 
8  to  29. 
Gross: 

In  bloom  Jnne  23. 

Hay  cut  Jane  30  to  July  14. 
Clover : 

Cut  June  23. 

Second  crop  in  bloom  August  i. 


Wbeat: 

Sown  September  5-12,  1892. 

In  bloom  June  9,  1893. 

Ripening  June  23. 

Harvested  July  14-21. 
Corn: 

Planted  May  19. 

In  silk  August  4. 

Cut  September  8  to  October  6. 

Husking  began  October  6. 
Oats: 

Sown  April  24. 

Ripening  July  28. 

Harvested  August  4. 

''The  weather  in  geueral  pleasant,  but  marked  departure  from  the  average.  For 
the  year  as  a  whole,  the  miuiiuiim  tomporatiire  was  somewhat  below  the  usual 
figure,  and  the  meau  daily  range  a  trifle  high.  The  total  rainfall  was  somewhat 
above  the  average,  as  was  the  cloudiness.  For  the  winter  season  of  1892-'93  the 
mean  temperature  was  low;  while  the  snowfall  was  heavy,  especially  in  February, 
the  winter  was  dry  and  cisterns  were  emptied.  During  the  growing  season  of  1893 
the  mean  daily  range  of  atmospheric  temperature  was  a  trifle  above  the  average, 
but  that  of  the  soil  further  below  the  average.  The  rainfall  was  not  excessive,  and 
was  fairly  distributed ;  coming  at  haying  and  at  spring  plowing  time,  it  retarded 
farm  operations,  while  there  was  some  drought  in  midsummer.  In  general,  the  year 
was  cloudy.  The  hay  crop  was  moderate,  wheat  good,  oats  a  little  light,  and  com 
considerably  below  the  average,  it  having  suffered  from  summer  drought.  In  spite 
of  late  planting,  it  matured  fully  as  early  as  usual.'' 

The  distribution  of  storma  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (Rev,  Scisntif.,  10  (1895), 
No.  Sj  pp.  92,  93). 

The  cause  of  the  cyclones  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  W.  H.  Dines  (Amer, 
Met.  Jour.,  11  (1895)^  No.  10,  pp.  S59-S64). — A  discussion  of  Ferrers  convection  theory 
and  Hann's  eddy  theory,  the  weight  of  evidence  being  stated  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

Recent  foreign  studies  of  thunderstorms,  R.  DrC.  Ward  (Amer,  Met,  Jour.,  11 
(1895),  No.  10,  pp.  S64-368).—A  brief  review  of  recent  reports  of  investigations  of  this 
subject  in  Russia. 

Psychrometer  studies,  H.  A.  Hazen  (Amer.  Met.  Jour.,  11  (1895),  No,  10,  pp. 
S71-S7S). — A  criticism  of  Ekholm's  methods  and  results  in  this  line. 

Gulf  storm  notes^  W.  D.  Stearns  (Amer.  Met.  Jour.,  11  (1895),  No.  10,  pp.  868- 
S71). — ^Notes  taken  during  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  storm  of  October  4  to  11, 1894. 

Meteorological  summary  for  North  Carolina  for  November,  1894,  H.  B.  Bat- 
tle, C.  F.  VON  Herrmann,  and  R.  Nunn  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Weather  Service  Bui. 
6S,pp.  171-188,  charts  S). — The  usual  summaries  of  observations  by  the  State  Weather 
Service  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  this  Department. 

Mexican  meteorological  bibliography,  R.  Aguilar  y  Saktill^n  (Mem,  Rev.  See. 
Cient.  *' Antonio  Alzate,'*  8  (1894-'95),  No.  1  and  S,  pp.  5-5).— This  is  for  the  year  1893, 
uniform  with  similar  bibliographies  for  preceding  years  by  the  same  author,  pub- 
lished in  previous  volumes  of  this  Journal. 

Observations  on  dew  and  frost,  R.  Ruasrll  (Naturmss.  Rundschau,  1893,  No.  19, 
PP.SS5-239;  ahs.  in  Cenihl.  agr.  Chem.,  S8  (1894),  No.  10,  p.  697).— The  author  reports 
independent  observations  which  confirm  the  conclusions  of  a  number  of  other  inves- 
tigators that  dew  and  frost  are  largely  produced  by  the  aqueous  vapor  arising  from  the 
earth,  and  that  the  aqueous  exhalations  of  plants  also  contribute  to  dew  formatioa* 
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On  the  movement  of  water  in  the  soil,  Moobmann  {Schilling's 
Jour,  fur  Gasbeleuchtung  und  Woifserversorgung,  1894;  dbs,  in  Forsch. 
Oeb,  agr.  Phys.j  17  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  449,  450). — ^Tlie  principal  point 
brouglit  out  ill  this  paper  is  that  in  all  soils  water  forms  hydrates 
(termed  by  Graham  and  Mendelejeff  hydrosols)  which  more  or  less 
completely  fill  up  the  soil  pores  and  interfere  with  the  circulation  of 
water. 

The  fact  that  wet  sand  molded  by  the  hand  retains  f  ts  shape  after 
drying  is  an  evidence  that  the  water  has  developed  a  binding  power 
which  the  sand  did  not  previously  possess.  This  can  be  explained  in 
case  of  pure  sand,  it  is  claimed,  only  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  coating 
of  hydrate  of  silica  which  binds  the  particles  together.  The  finer  the 
sand  the  greater  the  amount  of  this  hydrate  formed. 

While  this  formation  of  hydrates  in  sand  lessens  the  friction  between 
particles  and  causes  them  to  occupy  less  space,  in  case  of  close-grained 
dry  clay  it  is  so  great  that  the  clay  increases  in  volume  almost  15  per 
cent  in  absorbing  the  ordinary  amount  of  soil  moisture. 

In  support  of  the  theory  that  water  combines  chemically  with  clay 
soils  it  is  pointed  out  that  moderately  moist  clay  yields  no  water  on 
pressure,  and  that  moistening  of  clay  generates  an  appreciable  amount 
of  heat  and  develops  a  peculiar  odor,  at  the  same  time  evolving  gases. 
The  influence  that  this  formation  of  hydrates  has  on  the  circulation  of 
the  water  of  the  soil  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  fineness  of  the  soil 
particles  and  the  amount  of  hydrates  formed. 

Soil  temperatures,  W.  Fbeah  and  W.  S.  Sweetseh  (Pennsylvania 
Bta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  174-181, 187, 223-246).— A.  record  is  given  of  tri-daily 
observations  during  1893  with  thermometers  at  the  surface  and  at 
depths  of  from  1  to  24  in. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  observations  during  the  growing 
season : 

Soil  temperaiureSj  Jpril  to  September,  1893. 


Depth. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Daily 
mean. 

Mean 
daily 
range. 

Greatest  daily 
range. 

At  surface 

1  in.  deep 

8  in.  deep 

Oin.deep 

12  In.  deep 

24  in.  deep 

Deg.F. 
81. 0  (Jane 20.  July  4,  Aug. 

81.0  (Aug.  11) 

Deg.F. 
33.0  (Apr. 2) 

32.0(Apr.2) 

32. 0  (Apr.  2, 3) 

32.0  (Apr.  1,2, 3).... 

32.5  (Apr.1,5) 

33. 0  (Apr.  1-4) 

Deg.F. 
61.3 

60.4 
60.9 
00.1 
60.0 
58.5 

Deg.F. 
8.90 

8.44 
4.27 
2.86 
1.13 
0.25 

Deg.F. 
24.0  (Apr.  3, 8). 

23.5  (Apr.  8). 

76.5  (Aug.  11) 

17.0  (May  30). 
9.5  (Apr.  8). 
4.5  (Arr.8>. 

76.0  (Aug.  11) 

73.0  (Auff.  11) 

69.5  (Aafr.^.29) 

1.  .•»     (May    8, 

Sept.  12). 

Analyses  of  soils,  H.  Snyder  (Minnesota  St^.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  254- 
258). — Analyses  of  17  samples  in  addition  to  those  reported  in  Bulletin 
30  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  5,  p.  857)  are  tabulated  and  briefly  discussed. 
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<'MoBt  of  these  soils  have  been  under  cnltivation  from  5  to  30  years. 

"The  first  impression  of  the  results  would  indicate  that  the  weak  point  is  in  the 
potash  content.  ...  In  many  of  these  soils  the  total  potash  amonnts  to  as  much  as 
2.6  per  cent,  while  the  amount  of  potash  soluble  in  acid  amounts  to  only  a  little  over 
0.20  per  cent.  There  is  every  indication  .  .  .  that  much  of  the  potash  that  is  insolu- 
ble in  the  acid  possesses  agrieultural  value.  .  .  . 

"These  analyses,  as  well  as  those  reported  in  former  publications,  show  that  most 
of  the  typical  soils  of  the  State  are  well  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid.  .  .  . 

"There  is  a  good  content  of  lime  in  most  of  fche  typical  soils  of  the  State." 

The  action  of  organic  and  mineral  acids  upon  soils,  H.  Snyder 
(Jour.  Amer.  OJiem.  8oe.^  17  (1895),  No.  2,  pp.  148-151). — Comparative 
teste  of  the  solvent  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.115  sp.  gr.;  10  per 
cent  solutions  of  citric,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids;  and  a  10  per  cent 
mixture  of  the  last  three,  were  made  on  the  same  sample  of  soil.  The 
digestion  was  carried  on  for  36  hours  in  the  Snyder  soil  flask  (see  p.  689). 

The  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

Solvent  acHon  of  hydroohlorio  and  organic  acids  upon  toil. 


Total  hisolnble  matter 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Mftfcnralft 

Ironoxld 

Alumina 

Phoephoric  anby  drid . . 
Sulpniirlo  anby  arid . . . 


Hydro- 

chLorlo 

acid  1.115 

ep.  gr. 


Percent. 
84.08 
0.80 
0.26 
0.51 
0.26 
2.56 
4.24 
0.23 
0.08 


Ten  per  coat  aolntion  of— 


Citrio 
add. 


Percent. 
87.00 
0.12 
0.17 
0.50 
0.27 
1.50 
1.45 
0.26 
0.10 


Ozalio 
acid. 


Per  cent. 
85.07 
0.18 
0.19 
0.23 
0.21 
1.14 
8.06 
0.14 
0.05 


Tartaric 
aold 


Percent. 
87.67 
0.06 
0.05 
0.41 
0.32 
1.62 
1.77 
0.11 
0.06 


Onranlo 

a<-id 
mix  tare. 


PereenL 
85.08 
0.10 
0.12 
0.46 
0.83 
2.23 
2.09 
0.26 
0.05 


''The  oxalic  acid  possesses  the  greatest  solvent  action  upon  the  complex  insoluble 
matter  of  an  alkaline  nature.  The  citric  acid  possesses  tiie  greatest  solvent  action 
upon  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  anhydrids.  The  amount 
of  lime  dissolved  by  the  oxalic  acid  is  greater  than  would  at  first  be  expected,  but 
the  complex  nature  of  the  solution  and  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  other  metals  has 
caused  nearly  half  as  much  lime  to  be  dissolved  by  the  oxalic  acid  as  by  the-hydro- 
chloric  acid  of  1.115  sp.  gr. 

*'  The  10  per  cent  mixture  of  the  3  organic  acids  has  resulted  in  dissolving  as  much 
phosphates  and  magnesia  and  nearly  as  much  lime  as  any  one  of  the  acids  acting 
alone.  The  potash  does  not  appear  to  be  as  soluble  in  the  organic  acid  mixture  as 
the  other  elements  of  plant  food. 

''  The  amount  of  potassium,  iron,  and  aluminum  oxids  dissolved  by  these  3  organic 
acids  and  their  mixtures  is  somewhat  less  than  that  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  .  .  .  The  main  difference  between  the  solvent  action  of  the  hydrochloric  and 
the  organic  acids  is  in  the  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  potash  dissolved  by  the 
organic  acids.  • 

''  With  the  exception  of  the  solubility  of  the  potash,  as  noted,  these  results  bring 
out  in  a  general  manner  the  value  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.115  sp.  gr.  as  a  solvent 
over  the  organic  acids  of  10  per  cent  strength,  because  the  hydrochloric  acid  repre- 
sents the  limit  of  the  solvent  action  rei^ched  by  any  oue  of  tlie  organic  acids  acting 
f^one  or  in  »  mixtnr^t" 
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The  solvent  action  of  concentrated  mineral  acids,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  sulphuric,  was  tested  on  the  same  sample  of  soil  and  compared 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  fusion  method. 

"Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  40  per  cent  strength,  dissolved  2^  per  cent  more 
of  the  complex  silicates  than  nitric  acid  of  the  same  strength.  Concentrated  nitric 
acid  possesses  a  stronger  solvent  action  than  the  dilnte  hydrochloric  acid,  llic  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  somewhat  more  potash  than  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1.115  sp.  gr.  -  The  amount  of  lime,  phosphates,  and  sulphates  dissolved  hy 
the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  was  ahoat  the  same  as  when  the  more  dilute 
acid  was  used ;  the  concentrated  acid,  however,  dissolved  more  of  the  complex  sili- 
cates of  potash,  iron,  and  alumina.  Sulphuric  acid  possesses  the  strongest  solvent 
action. 

"  Of  the  total  potash  in  the  soil  as  determined  by  fusion,  less  tliau  18  per  cent  is 
soluble  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  as  used  in  soil  analysis;  about  10  per  cent  is  soluble 
in  oxalic  acid,  and  3  per  cent  in  t-artaric  acid." 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  in  its  relation  to  fertilizer 
experiments,  von  LiBBENBERa  and  B.  von  Proskowetz,  Jr.  [Mitt 
Ver.Ford.  landw,  VerHUchw,  Oesterr.j  1894^  No.  O^pt,  Ijpp.  23-35), — As 
in  the  two  previous  years  (B.  S.  E.,  5,  p.  702),  the  soil  of  plats  contain- 
ing 100  square  meters  on  which  fertilizer  experiments  on  barley  and 
oats  were  made  was  carefally  sampled  and  analyzed  and  the  results  of 
analysis  compared  with  the  action  of  the  fertilizers  employed.  In  pre- 
vious analyses  only  the  i)hosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  were  determined, 
while  in  the  present  case  potash  soluble  in  nitric  acid  was  also  esti- 
mated. The  results  in  general  confirm  those  of  previous  investigations. 
Nitrogen  was  found  to  be  as  a  rule  more  abundant  in  the  soil  than  in 
the  subsoil.  The  relation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  was 
variable,  being  influenced  evidently  by  the  previous  system  of  culture 
and  manuring.  The  same  was  true  in  general  of  the  potash.  In  the 
heavy  soils  used  the  potash  was  in  almost  every  case  considerably 
higher  than  the  phosphoric  acid  and  frequently  higher  than  the  lime. 
The  soils  are  therefore  much  benefited  by  calcareous  manures. 

The  experiments  with  barley  indicated  that  in  unfertilized  soil  the 
yield  varied  directly  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present.  As  in  pre- 
vious years,  the  yield  was  greater  the  greater  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
to  phosphoric  acid,  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  was  present.  The  ratio  of  phosphoric  acid  to  nitrogen  in 
the  first  series  of  soils  was  1  to  1.38,  in  the  second  series  1  to  1.06.  In 
almost  every  case  the  soils  responded  to  applications  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  although  the  soils  contained  amounts  of  nitrogen  varying  from 
17  to  84  kg.  per  100  square  meters  of  soil. 

With  phosphatic  fertilizers  the  results  were  irregular,  but  as  a  rule 
they  were  effective  on  barley  on  soils  containing  an  average  of  24.5  kg. 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  100  square  meters  of  the  surface  soil,  and  on  oats 
on  soils  containing  an  average  of  23.4  kg.  It  is  concluded  that  on  soils 
containing  more  than  about  40  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  100  square 
meters  of  surface  soil  manuring  with  phosphates  is  of  doubtful  value  or 
14467— No.  8 3 
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entirely  useless  for  cereals,  unless  accompanied  by  heavy  applications 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Tliis  limit  of  profitable  application  of  phos- 
phatic  manures  will  be  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  according  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  the  season,  etc. 

The  season  was  such  and  the  number  of  experiments  with  potash  so 
small  that  no  definite  conclusiouB  as  to  the  limit  of  profitable  i>ota8h 
fertilizing  can  be  drawn,  but  it  is  shown  with  considerable  certainty 
that  the  limit  is  considerably  higher  than  with  phosphatic  manures. 
It  appears  also  that  for  cereals  soils  must  contain  more  lime  than  x>ot- 
ash  in  order  that  potash  fertilizing  may  be  profitable. 

ConBervation  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  S.  B.  Grkrn  {Mifinesoia  Sta.  RpL  1S9S, 
pp.  ;?55-^5<J).— Reprinted  from  Bulletin  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  21), 

Nitrification,  J.  R.  Harris  (Jour.  Eliaha  Mitchell  Soi.  So€.,  11  (1894),  No.  /, 
pp.  16-25), — A  rdsuin^. 

The  connervation  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  (Jour,  Agr,  PraU,  59  (1895),  No.  4, 
pp.  144, 145), — A  brief  summary  of  Deh^rain's  results. 

The  available  plant  food  in  soils  (Jour.  Bath  and  West  of  England  Soc,  4  (1893-^94), 
aer.  4,  pp.  £1£-215). — ^A  brief  review  of  an  article  by  B.  Dyer  on  this  subject.' 

The  composition  of  native  and  cultivated  soils  and  the  effects  of  oontlnuoas 
cultivation  upon  their  fertility,  H.  Snyder  ( Minnesota  Sta.  lipt.  1893,  pp.  163-191).— 
A  reprint  of  Bulletin  30  of.  the  station  (E.  S.  R.^  5,  p.  857),  with  the  addition  of 
brief  notes  on  the  collecting  and  forward!  ug  of  soil  samples. 

The  management  of  clay  farms,  W.  F.  Brown  (Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  70  (1895), 
No.  2195,  pp.  143,  irf^).— Notes  on  cultivation  on  clay  land  in  Ohio,  with  advico  as 
to  its  proper  treatment. 

FEBTILTZERS. 

Analyses  and  valuation  of  complete  fertilizers,  ground  bone, 
and  miscellaneous  samples,  E.  B.  Yoorhees,  L.  A.  Yogrhees,  and 
J.  P.  Street  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui  104,  pp.  46). — This  is  the  second 
of  the  two  regular  annual  bulletins  on  fertilizers  issued  by  the  station. 
The  main  object  of  the  first  (Bui.  102;  E.  S.  li.,  6,  p.  396)  was  "to  show 
the  sources  and  composition  of  the  materials  containing  the  best  forms 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash;  the  cost  per  pound  of  the 
ingredients;  and  the  advantages  of  making  home  mixtures.^  The 
present  bulletin  gives  analyses  and  valuation  of  224  samples  of  mixed 
fertilizers,  29  samples  of  bone,  9  samples  of  wood  ashes,  and  17  samples 
of  miscellaneous  products,  the  main  object  being  "to  show  whether  the 
actual  composition  of  the  various  products  corresponds  with  their 
guaranty  as  required  by  law.'' 

As  a  rule  the  fertilizers  examined  contained  as  much  total  plant  food 
as  was  guaranteed,  but  in  many  cases  "it  was  not  distributed  in  the 
proportions  stated  in  the  guaranties,  which  indicate  either  a  lack  of 
skill  or  of  carefulness  in  tlieir  preparation.  In  two  cases  only  the 
consumer  received  less  of  all  of  the  plant-food  constituents  than  was 
guaranteed.'' 

» Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  London,  1894.  Mar.,  p.  115  (E.  8.  R.,  6,  p.  1013). 
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''Ninety-six  of  the  224  brandB,  or  43  per  cent,  contained  less  phosphoric  acid  than 
was  guaranteed ;  27  brands  contained  less  potash,  and  20  less  nitrogen.  In  the  case 
of  nitrogen  particularly,  the  actual  amount  contained  was  in  many  cases  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  guaranty. 

*'  The  chief  difficulty  in  respect  to  keeping  the  guaranty  was  in  the  case  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

"The  average  composition,  selling  price,  and  commercial  valuation  per  ton  of  all 
the  brands  of  mixed  fertilizers  examined  in  1891,  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  as  well  as  the 
percentage  difference  between  valuation  and  selling  price,  or  the  charges  for  mixing, 
bagging,  and  selling,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation  .* 

Average  eompontionf  eelUng  price,  and  valuation  of  fertilizer 8, 


Total 
nitrogen. 

Total 
phos. 
acid. 

Available 
phos. 
aoid. 

Insoluble 
phos. 
acid. 

Potash. 

Selling 

Station 
valaation. 

Feroent- 
agedlf. 
ference. 

1891 

2.71 
2.74 
2.69 
2.87 

10.12 
10.38 
10.23 
10.40 

7.29 

7.70 
7.54 
7.37 

2.83 
2,67 
2.69 
3.03 

4.21 
4.50 
4.58 
4.94 

$34.23 
34.19 
34.11 
34.17 

$25.31 
25.66 
24.41 
24.83 

35  2 

1892 

33  2 

1893 

39.7 

1894 

37  6 

''At  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in 
these  fertilizers  it  would  cost  the  farmer  36  cts.  to  return  to  the  soil  the  fertilizing 
ingredients  carried  off  in  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold,  28  cts.  to  return  the  amount 
contained  in  a  bushel  of  corn,  30  cts.  to  return  that  contained  in  a  bushel  of  rye,  18 
cts.  for  that  contained  in  a  bushel  of  oats,  and  $7.16  to  return  the  fertilizer  coustitueuts 
removed  in  a  ton  of  timothy  hay.  .  .  . 

"It  is  clear  that  at  these  prices  for  plant  food  a  very  narrow  margin  is  left  to  the 
farmer  in  the  sale  of  crops  for  legitimate  charges  for  labor  of  growing,  hauling, 
selling,  and  other  expenses/' 

Still  it  is  maintained  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  profitable,  even 
under  these  conditions.  It  is  recommended,  however,  to  (1)  reduce  cost 
of  plant  food  in  mixed  fertilizers  by  buying  on  the  "unif^  basis;  (2) 
limit  exportation  of  fertilizing  constituents  from  farms  on  which  stock 
is  kept  '*by  a  judicious  exchange  of  grain  and  hay  for  concentrated 
feeds  rich  in  the  fertilizing  constituents,  coupled  with  careful  saving 
and  intelligent  application  of  the  manure  made;"  and  (3)  reduce  the 
outlay  for  the  expensive  element  nitrogen  "by  sowing  larger  areas  of 
leguminous  crops  which  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air."  Crimson 
clover  is  considered  especially  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

''The  samples  of  ground  bone  examined  this  year,  on  the  whole,  reached  their 
guaranty,  showed  a  good  degree  of  fineness,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  relatively 
high  valuation.  A  larger  number  than  usual,  however,  belonged  to  the  class 
'steamed  bone.'  .  .  . 

"  The  number  of  samples  of  wood  ashes  examined  this  year  was  somewhat  larger 
than  usual,  and  they  showed  the  usual  wide  variation  in  composition.  .  .  .  With 
but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  prices  charged  for  the  plant-food  constituents  were 
excessive." 

Fertilizing  with  phosphoric  acid  as  a  means  of  producing  cheap 
nitrogen,  P.  Wagner  {Deut,  landw.  Presse,  22  (1895)^  No.  i,  pp.  5,  6^ 
figs.  3). — ^Pot  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  oats,  peas,  and  vetches  are 


^  One  per  cent  per  ton  or  20  lbs. 
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reported,  illustrating  especially  the  diflference  in  the  relation  of  legnmi- 
uoiis  plants  and  cereals  toward  nitrogen.  It  appears  from  these  exi>eri- 
ments  that  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  were  without  effect  on  oats 
except  when  used  in  connection  with  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  exerted  their  full  effect  on  the  peas  and  vetches  without  the  addi- 
tion of  nitrogen.  The  yields  on  the  pots  under  different  methods  of 
fertilizing  were  as  follows: 

Yields  of  oats,  peas,  and  vetches  with  different  feriilizen. 


Without  nitrogen. 

With  nitrogen. 

OaU. 

Oram*. 
29 
32 

Poaa. 

Oram*. 
317 
131 

Votchoa. 

Oram*. 

287 

85 

Oata.     1     Peaa. 

Vetches. 

With  potA8)i  and  phoRpliorio  acid 

Withoul  potHsh  and  phosphoric  aoid.. 

Oram*. 

4ir» 

126 

Grams. 
a76 
159 

332 

126 

IncroaMO  dn«  to  potash  and  jihos- 
phoric  acid  ..................... 

-8 

186 

202 

S88 

217 

206 

The  oats  grown  on  the  unfertilized  soil  and  on  the  soil  fertilized  only 
with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  contained  on  the  average  0.23  gm.  of 
nitrogen  per  pot;  while  the  peas  grown  on  the  unfertilized  pot  containe<l 
2.02  gm.  of  nitrogen,  and  on  the  pot  fertilized  with  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  6.11  gm.  of  nitrogen.  The  results  plainly  show  that  polish 
and  phosphoric  acid  were  without  effect  on  cereals  except  when  a  sup- 
ply of  soluble  nitrogen  was  present  in  the  soil  or  was  furnished  in  the 
fertilizer,  but  that  they  were  effective  on  leguminous  plants  when  the 
nitrogen  was  deficient,  because  these  plants  assimilate  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  for  each  100  kg.  of  phosphoric 
acid  which  the  soil  or  the  fertilizer  furnishes  to  vetches  400  kg.  ot 
atmospheric  nitrogen  is  collected  and  stored  up  in  the  plant  tissue; 
while  for  each  100  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid  furnished  to  oats  260  kg.  ot 
nitrogen  is  drawn  from  the  soil  or  the  fertilizer  applied. 

In  order  that  leguminous  plants  may  collect  the  maximum  amount 
of  nitrogen  from  the  air  they  must  be  liberally  fertiiized  with  phos- 
phoric acid  (and,  where  necessary,  with  potash).  This  should  be  applied 
when  the  stubble  is  turned  down  and  the  leguminous  crop  seeded,  or 
if  the  latter  is  seeded  among  the  grain  sufficient  phospate  should  be 
applied  to  supply  the  needs  of  both  crops.  In  no  case  should  the  legu- 
minous crop  be  allowed  to  hunger  for  phosphoric  acid.  The  quicker 
its  needs  in  this  respect  are  supplied  the  sooner  and  more  rapidly  it 
will  collect  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

The  results  of  investigations  of  the  cause  of  failures  of  alfalfa  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  Laubenheim,  on  the  Ehine,  are  cited  as  indicating  that 
decline  in  thriftiness  of  leguminous  plants  on  soils  on  which  they  have 
been  grown  continuously  for  several  years  may  be  due  to  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  in  available  phosphoric  acid. 
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Investigations  on  the  foraging  powers  of  some  agricnltural 
plants  for  phosphoric  acid,  W.  Balemtine  {Maine  8ta,  Ept.  1893j 
pp.  13-25^  pis.  21), — ^The  comparative  capacity  of  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  turnips  to  utilize  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
insoluble  phosphates  (South  Carolina  rock)  was  tested  as  follows:  For 
each  kind  of  plant  9  wooden  boxes  16  in.  square  and  12  in.  deep,  con- 
tiiining  120  lbs.  of  fine  sand,^  were  used  in  3  sets  of  3  boxes  each,  fertil- 
ized as  follows:  Set  I,  8.5  gm,  nitrate  of  soda  (1.36  gm.  nitrogen),  2.6 
gm.  muriate  of  potash  (1.36  gm.  potash);  Set  11,8.5  gm.  nitrate  of  soda 
(1.36  gm.  nitrogen),  2.6  gm.  muriate  of  potash  (1.36  gm.  potash),  17  gm. 
South  Carolina  rock  (3.96  gm.  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  and  0.39  gm. 
citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid);  Set  III,  8.5  gm.  nitrate  of  soda  (1.36 
gm.  nitrogen),  2.6  gm.  muriate  of  potash  (1.36  gm.  potash),  28.5  gm. 
acidulated  South  Carolina  rock  (3.34  gm.  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  0.50 
citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.62  gm.  insoluble  phosphoric  acid). 

The  boxes  were  given  proper  care,  and  the  crops  were  harvested  at 
maturity;  photograi)h8,  from  which  the  plates  in  the  article  were  made, 
being  taken  just  before  harvesting.  The  yields  obtained  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yields  of  dry  matter  hy  different  crop$. 


Wheat.. 
Barley.. 

Curii 

Ik'AUS  ... 

Pean 

Potatoes 
Tiiruips 


Yield  of  dry  matter. 


Set  I.-No 
phosphate. 


Oramt. 
76.9 
201.5 
30.5 
15.7 
112.7 
113.3 
154.4 


Set  II.—      Set  III.— 
Insoluble  |     Soluble 
phosphate. ,  phosphate. 


Oratiu. 
148.  G 
294.9 
103.3 
17.4 
190.7 
114.6 
304.1 


Oram*. 
296.8 
508.1 
201.0 
69.8 
228.6 
223.6 
270.4 


''While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  so  small  an  amount 
of  data  as  is  furuishod  by  the  above-described  experiments,  there  are  some  points 
which  under  the  conditions  of  these  experiments  the  results  appear  to  bring  out 
sharply. 

"(1)  Diflferent  crops  showed  a  decided  difference  in  their  powers  of  obtaining 
phosphoric  acid  from  crude,  finely  ground  South  Carolina  rock.  Wheat,  barley, 
corn,  peas,  and  turnips  apparently  appropriated  the  Insoluble  [Hiosphoric  acid  from 
this  source  with  greater  or  less  ease,  while  beans  and  potatoes  derived  no  benefit 
from  it. 

*'  (2)  The  greatest  practical  advantagfc  derived  from  the  use  of  finely  ground  South 
Carolina  rock  was  with  the  turnips.  With  this  crop  a  larger  weight  of  dry  matter 
and  also  a  larger  weight  of  fresh  rootH  was  obtained  with  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  finely  ground  South  Carolina  rock  than  with  an  efjual  amount  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  from  acidulated  South  Carolina  rock. 

*'  (3)  The  indications  point  to  a  profitable  use  of  finely  gronnd  South  Carolina  rock 
as  a  manure  for  barley  and  peas  as  well  as  turnipu.^' 


'Containing  0.096  per  cent  of  potash  and  0.012  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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It  was  incidentally  observed  in  these  experiments  that  "  the  aeida- 
lated  South  Carolina  rock  apparently  depressed  the  yield  of  grain  with 
barley  while  largely  increasing  the  amount  of  straw;  with  wheat  both 
grain  and  straw  were  largely  increased  and  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion."   The  figures  obtained  were  as  follows: 

Effect  of  add  phosphate  on  proportion  of  grain  and  ati^aw  of  wheat  and  barlejf. 


Set  I. 

Set  II. 

Set  m. 

Barley  (ftir  dry) : 

Totifll  crop 

Grannf. 
216 
44 

84 
26 

Granii. 
312 
61 

]62 
50 

Oram*. 
53S 

Grain 

17 

Wheat  (air  dry): 

I'otol  crop .....  ...............  ..............  .  .....  ....... 

82^ 

Graiii 

105 

A  partial  chemical  analysis  (fertilizing  constituents')  is  given  of  the 
total  crop  produced  in  each  set  of  boxes. 

Results  of  five  years'  experiments  with  fertilizers,  W.  C. 
Stubbs  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui  '31,  2d  ser.j  pp.  lOQJS-llSS).— After  an 
introduction  discussing  the  forms  of  fertilizers  used  with  a  brief  review 
of  the  latest  investigations  relating  to  the  nature,  care,  and  use  of  barn- 
yard manure,  and  remarks  on  the  value  of  leguminous  plants  in  rota- 
tion,  deductions  drawn  from  five  years'  experiments  with  fertilizers  for 
staple  crops  on  three  typical  soils  of  the  State  are  reported.  The  fer- 
tilizers which  at  one  time  or  another  have  entered  into  these  experi- 
ments are:  Nitrogenous  fertilizers — Stable  and  farm  manures,  composts 
with  and  without  cotton  seed  and  with  and  without  acid  phosphate, 
cotton  seed  (raw,  crushed,  and  rolled),  cotton  seed  meal,  nitrate  of  soda^ 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  fish  scrap,  and  tankage;  Pkosphatic 
fertilizers — Dissolved  boneblack,  acid  phosphate,  precipitated  dissolved 
bone,  precipitated  acid  phosphate,  bone  meal,  bone  ash,  floats,  andiron 
slag;  Pota^sic  fertilizers — Kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  cotton-hull  ashes. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  soils  exxierimented  on  was  as 

follows: 

Cofnpoaitian  of  Louisiana  soiU, 


Water 

Sniid  nnd  Insoluble  matter.... 

Soldblo  ailica 

PotAsh 

S<Kla 

Lime 

Mn^iioaia 

IVrric  oxid 

A  liiiniim '  S" 

IMiosphoric  achl 0. 160 


Audubon  Park. 

Ligbt      Dark 
soil.        soil. 


Per  et. 
13.230 
70.100 


0.440 
0. 120 
0.790 
0.810 

•11.280 


Sulpfiuric  acid. 
Ortranic  matter. 
Kitrogeu 


0.020 
3.  IGO 
0.112 


Per  et, 

14.460 
62. 050 


0.180 
0.  7.'K) 
0.910 
1.360 

13.440 

0.1.50 
0.030 
6.650 
0.085 


Baton  Konge. 


Bluff      Blnff     White    White 
soil,     subsoil,     soil,     subsoil. 


Per  et. 

1.540 
90.650 
0.133 
U.IOO 
0.078 
0.170 
0.114 

4.225 

0.064 
0. 036 
3.150 


Pern. 
0.874 

89.700 
0.043 
0.164 
0.054 
0.163 
0.160 

6.510 

0.128 
0.025 
2.741 


P9r  et 

2.»800 
87.7200 
0.0784 
0.1200 
0.0760 
0.0600 
0.U210 

6.6700 

0.1120 
0.0210 
2.8200 


Calhoun. 


Front     B«ar 
field.      fitfd. 


Per  et. 
3.320 

SiOOO 
0.097 
0.180 
0.123 
0.120 
0.085 

8.880 

0.106 
0.016 
4.210 


Peret. 


P^reL 


97.010 

95.510 

0.120 

0.090 

0.023 

0.029 

0.029 

a068 

0.085 

0.145 

0.018 

0.074 

0.896 

0.529 

0.762 

0.829 

0.037 

0.048 

Trace. 

Traea. 

1.675 

2.226 

0.026 

0.087 
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The  soil  at  Audubon  Park  is  alluvial,  very  stiff,  and  is  benefited  by 
thorough  drainage.  <*It  is  an  excellent  quality  of  *  mixed  ^  soil."  That 
at  Baton  Rouge  is  a  brown  loam  belonging  geologically  to  the  Bluff 
formation.  It  is  underlaid  at  varying  depths  by  white  chalky-looking 
clay.  It  is  greatly  benefited  by  drainage,  but  this  is  difficult  to  obtain 
on  account  of  the  conformation  of  the  land.  The  Calhoun  soils  vary 
from  yellow  sandy  clays  to  pure  sand.  "They  are  naturally  very  poor, 
but  susceptible  of  rapid  improvement  and  responsive  to  the  smallest 
application  of  manures.'' 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  kind,  form,  and  quantity 
of  each  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  required  by  sugar  cane,  corn, 
oats,  and  cotton  at  Audubon  Park;  cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane^  and  pota- 
toes at  Baton  Rouge;  and  cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  pota- 
toes at  Calhoun.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  to  test  the  com- 
parative merits  of  broadcast  and  drill  applications  and  applications  at 
different  dates. 

The  results  show  "that  the  crying  want  of  the  Calhoun  soils  is  nitro- 
gen; that  the  soils  of  Audubon  Park,  under  favorable  seasons,  will 
appropriate  one  to  two  rations  of  nitrogen  with  profit.  Baton  Rouge 
soils  are  responsive  to  nitrogen  only  when  properly  combined  with 
phosphoric  acid." 

At  Calhoun  the  order  of  effectiveness  of  the  different  forms  of  nitro- 
gen was  compost  of  cotton  seed,  stable  manure,  and  phosphate;  crushed 
cotton  seed,  nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  fish  scrap,  tankage,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  rolled  cotton  seed,  and  dried  blood..  At  Audu- 
bon Park  cotton-seed  meal  proved  the  most  effective  form,  followed 
closely  by  sulphate  of  ammonia,  fish  scrap,  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage, 
and  dried  blood.  At  Baton  Rouge  sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  the  best 
results,  followed  closely,  however,  by  the  other  forms.  It  is  stated  in 
general  that  there  was  little  preference  in  any  of  these  forms  of  nitro- 
gen. Nitrate  of  soda  appeared  to  be  most  effective  on  light  sandy  soils, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  on  stiff'  clay  lands. 

''At  Calhoun,  upon  tbin  soils,  1  ration  (24  lbs.)  of  nitrogen  is  nearly  the  maximnm 
quantity  which  crops  can  now  appropriate.  With  improvement,  these  soils  may  digest 
and  render  available  increased  quantities.  At  Baton  Bonge,  with  favorable  seasons, 
2  rations  (4S  lbs.)  of  nitrogen  may  be  assimilated  by  the  crops  with  profit,  though 
on  account  of  almost  annual  droughts,  it  is  unwise  to  apply,  as  a  rule,  larger  quanti- 
ties than  1  ration  (24  lbs.).  Experiments  at  both  of  these  stations  have  determined 
the  above.  At  Audubon  Park  2  rations  (48  lbs.)  can  easily  be  assimilated  by  sugar 
cane  in  a  fair  season,  provided  the  soil  be  well  drained  and  cultivated,  i.  0.,  in  good 
tilth.  Experiments  have  shown  that  3  rations  are  excessive  and  always  produce  a 
waste.  On  cotton,  corn,  and  oats  less  quantities  of  nitrogen  will  suffice.  Irish  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  etc.,  may  easily  dispose  of  with  profit  72  lbs.  (3  rations)  of  nitrogen 
per  acre.'' 

The  experiments  with  phosphoric  acid  indicate"  that  the  soils  of  Audu- 
bon Park  and  Calhoun  require  only  small  doses  of  phosphates  mixed 
with  strongly  nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  give  remunerative  returns, 
while  the  soils  of  Baton  Rouge  can  consume  goodly  quantities  with 
increased  crop  products."    The  soluble  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  were 
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invariably  more  profitable  than  theinsolnble.    Of  the  latter,  slag  meal 
was  most  effective,  while  bone  meal  in  no  case  gave  a  profitable  retani. 

**  Neither  at  Calhoun  nor  Aadubou  Park  have  excessive  quantities  been  beneficial. 
At  the  former  perhaps  24  lbs.  soluble  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  is  an  abundance  for 
au}'  crop,  while  1  ration  (36  lbs.)  has  been  found  to  be  ample  for  the  cane  crop  at 
the  latter  station  at  Baton  Rouge.  Upon  the  best  character  of  soib  and  in  favor- 
able seasons  50  lbs.  or  more  to  the  acre  of  this  ingredient  might  be  profitably  applied 
to  certain  crops/' 

'*No  crop  at  any  of  the  3  stations  has  been  benefited  by  the  application  of  potassic 
salts." 

The  resnlts  of  the  experiments  with  the  different  methods  of  appli- 
cation indicated  that — 

''If  the  soil  be  very  loamy  or  clayey  and  retains  fertilizers  well,  perhaps  little  or 
no  loss  will  occur  by  putting  all  the  manure  under  the.plant  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Hut  if  the  soil  bo  sandy  and  inclined  to  'leach/  fertilizers^  particularly  nitrogen  com- 
pounds; should  never  be  applied  all  at  once  under  fibrous-rooted  plants.  Mineral  fer- 
tilizers may  bo  thus  applied,  since  they  leach  but  little,  and  even  complete  fertilizers 
may  be  thus  used  under  quickly-growing  tap-rooted  plants.  .   .   . 

"  Where  the  soil  is  open  and  porous  and  root  development  can  occur  without  hin- 
drance, thou  broadcasting  may  bo  done,  with  chances  that  the  fibrous  roots,  permeat- 
ing easily  in  every  direction,  may  catch  most  of  the  applied  fertilizers,  but  in  very 
stiff,  compact  soils  such  extensive  root  development  is  impossible,  and  therefore 
much  of  the  broadcast  fertilizer  will  not  be  accessible  to  the  roots  of  the  growing 
crop.  As  a  rule,  then,  it  may  be  asserted  that  broadcasting  is  permissible  upon  hoed 
cn>t)s  in  light  soils,  but  wastefnl  in  stiff,  heavy  soils.'' 

The  results  of  experiments  at  Calhoun  strongly  favor  1  application  at 
time  of  planting  under  cotton,  but  "strongly  suggest  the  practice  of 
making  at  least  3  applications  of  fertilizers  for  such  plants  as  com, 
r.ane,  etc.  At  Baton  Rouge  little  or  no  loss  has  occurred  from  1  appli- 
cation at  time  of  planting.  ...  At  Audubon  Park  experiments  have 
been  made  similar  to  those  discussed  above,  with  1, 2,  and  3  applications, 
with  as  yet,  no  positive  evidence  against  the  prevailing  custom  of  1 
application.'' 

As  regards  the  best  depth  of  application  "  the  consensus  of  resnlts 
points  unmistakably  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  in.  as  producing  the  best 
results,  and  also  shows  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  ingredients 
combined  at  this  depth." 

Successful  results  with  arotation  of  oats,  cowpeas,  cotton,  corn,  and  cow- 
peas  are  reporti^d,  and  in  conclusion  tabulated  data  are  given  for  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  on  sugar  cane  at  Audubon  Park  for  1892  and  1893. 

Soil  testa  with  fertilizers  in  Virginia  (Southern  Planter,  66  {1S95),  No.  g,  pp, 
70-Sl). — The  Virginia  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  meeting  January  8  to  10, 
1895,  adopted  resolutions  appropriating  a  sum  not  exreeding  $1,500  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  soil  tests  with  fertilizers,  not  more  thau  $150  of  which  is  to  be  expended 
in  any  one  Congressional  district.  This  money  is  phiced  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
the  different  districts  in  which  experiments  are  made.  The  services  of  a  scientist  to 
aid  in  selecting  and  laying  out  plats,  supervising  the  experiments  from  time  to  time, 
and  preparing  reports  of  results  arc  to  bo  secured  through  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  or  from  some  other  source,  provided  such  services  can  be 
procured  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500. 
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The  general  plan  of  the  experimeuta  is  to  be  that  adopted  by  the  conTention  of 
directortt  of  experiment  Htatious  at  Washington,  March,  1889.^  The  experiments  are 
to  be  made  ''chiejfly  in  those  sections  of  the  State  where  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
and  the  depressed  conditions  of  agriculture  indicate  their  need." 

On  what  kind  of  soils,  to  what  crops,  and  in  what  forms  should  lime  be 
applied,  B.  Scuultze  (Braunschxo.  landw,  Ztg.,  62  {1894),  No,  51,  pp,  SIS,  S14),^k 
popular  article  in  which  the  draft  of  different  crops  on  the  lime  content  of  the  soil, 
the  variation  in  lime  content  of  different  soils,  the  influence  of  chemical  fertilizers  in 
causing  loss  of  soil  lime,  the  indirect  fertilizing  action  and  physical  effect  of  lime, 
and  the  comparative  merits  of  marl,  gypsum,  and  burnt  lime  are  discussed. 

Development  of  the  natural  sources  of  nitrogen  {I^ndw.  CentbL  Posm,  2S 
{1895),  No.  g,  p.  8), 

The  utilisation  of  night  soil  as  a  fertilizer,  J.  H.  Vogel  {Deut,  landw,  Preaae,  £S 
{1895),  No.  8,  pp.  66,  67), 

The  town  sewage  question  in  its  agricultural  relations,  R.  S.  Burn  {Jour.  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Soe.jd  {iB9S-'94),  ser.  4,  pp.  106-117).— A  general  discussion  of 
this  subject,  critically  reviewing  present  English  systems  of  sewage  disposal  and 
urging  the  advisability  of  more  extended  use  of  city  sewage  in  liquid  form  on  farm 
lands. 

On  Kiihn's  views  on  the  value  of  barnyard  manure  nitrogen,  P.  Wagner  {Deut. 
landw.  Preaae,  2S  {1895),  No.  8,  pp.  62,  63;  No.  10,  p.  83). 

The  rational  use  of  bone  meal.  M.  Ullmann  (Jour.  Soo.  Agr.  Brabant;  VEngrais, 
10  (1895),  No,  5,  pp.  lis,  114). --A  brief  pd'pular  summary  of  information  as  to  the 
soils  best  adapted  to  bone  meal  and  the  best  methods  and  time  of  application. 

A  new  potash  deposit  {Landw.  Centbl.  Posen,  23  (1895),  No.  2,  p.  9).— The  dis- 
covery is  announced  of  a  potash  deposit  on  the  boundary  of  Beyenrode,  near  Gif- 
honii  Hanover.  It  is  a  bed  of  kainit  20  to  30  meters  thick  and  containing  27  per 
cent  of  chlorid  of  potassium.  The  deposit  is  calculated  to  contain  2,400,000,000 
centner  (aoont  132,000,000  tons)  of  the  salt. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  W.  L.  Hutchinson  (State  Chemist  MisHseippi  BuL  6,  pp. 
32.) — ^Notes  oh  valuation  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  37  official  samples 
of  fertilizers  sent  to  the  inspector  by  manufacturers,  with  a  list  of  manufacturers' 
guaranties. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Millet,  A.  A.  Okozier  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  117,  p.  Gd^fign.  6.) 

Synopsis. — The  principal  topics  treated  are  the  following:  Character  of  soil ;  amount 
of  seed;  draft  on  soil  fertility;  curing,  soiling,  and  pasturing  millet;  efiect  of 
millet  hay  on  hoaltli  of  animals;  weight,  price,  and  uses  of  millet  seed;  diseases 
and  enemies  of  millet;  descriptions  of  cultivated  forms  or  varieties,  and  yields 
of  different  kinds  of  millet. 

In  1894  there  were  sown  at  the  station  73  samples  of  millet  seed, 
including  16  species  and  varieties.  The  dry  season  materially  reduced 
tlie  yields  and  altered  the  normal  ripening  period  of  the  different  varie- 
ties. Millet  thrives  best  on  a  warm,  loose,  fertile  soil.  Where  the 
soil  is  poor  or  where  droughts  prevail,  broom  corn  millet  and  common 
millet  are  recommended  as  preferable  to  German  millet;  the  first  men- 
tioned is  specially  recommended  as  resistant  to  drought. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yields  of  Hungarian  grass  hay  on  thirty 
second-acre  plats  on  light,  sandy  soil  and  on  loam  when  1,  2,  4,  and  C 
j)ecks  of  seed  per  acre  were  sown : 


1  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Circulars  7  and  8. 
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Effect  of  amount  of  seed  on  yield  of  Hungarian  graas  Aay. 


Ooe  peck  . . . 
Twpeoko. 
IFcnir  ^bcIbb. 
Six  peckB... 


On  light, 
sandy  soil. 


Pounds. 
70 
41 
42 
39 


OolkeaTy 
loam.  * 


Pcunds. 
63 
78 
74 
49 


Liglit  seeding  gave  the  best  results.  On  another  series  of  plats  3 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre  proved  too  mach  for  all  kinds  of  millet  except 
broom  corn  millet,  which  has  relatively  large  seeds.  The  author  regards 
2  pecks  of  seed  as  enough  on  oitiinary  soils  for  Hungarian  grass,  com- 
mon millet,  and  German  millet.  For  the  production  of  seed  1  peck 
sown  broadcast,  or  less  if  sown  in  drills,  is  recommended  for  all  varieties 
except  broom  corn  millet,  of  which  3  pecks  is  preferred. 

As  a  crop  for  subduing  weeds  millet  is  regarded  as  superior  to  buck- 
wheat. Millet  has  been  satisfactorily  used  for  soiling  and  pasturage. 
For  pasturing  Hungarian  grass  is  preferred  to  common  millet  and  Ger- 
man millet.  Both  timothy  and  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy  failed 
when  sown  with  millet  June  12. 

Numerous  quotations,  representing  conflicting  opinions,  are  given  as 
to  the  effect  of  millet  hay  on  the  health  of  live  stock,  especially  of 
horses. 

The  diseases  and  enemies  of  millet  are  given  as  sorghum  blight  (Bacil- 
lus sorghi),  millet  snuit  (Ustildgo  negetum  var.),  and  the  chinch  bug. 
Millet  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  trap  crop  for  this  insect. 

Common  millet  {Sctaria  itclica)  is  small  and  early.  Each  root  pro- 
duces numerous  slender  stems  with  nodding,  tapering  heads,  mod- 
erately compact  above  but  loose  at  the  base.  The  color  of  the  heads 
is  green,  turning  to  a  yellowish  brown  when  ripe.  The  seeds  are  large, 
yellow,  and  oval. 

Hungarian  grass  {8.  italica  germanica)  is  medium  in  maturity  and 
has  several  stems  from  each  root,  erect  or  nearly  erect  heads,  oblong, 
dark  purple,  bristly,  and  very  compact;  seeds  oval,  purple,  mixed  with 
yellow  immature  grains. 

German  millet  {8,  italica)  is  relatively  late,  has  single  or  few  large 
stems  from  each  root;  the  head  is  usually  nodding,  and  has  purplish 
awns.    The  seeds  are  small,  round,  and  yellow  or  golden. 

Broom  corn  millet  [Panicum  miliaceum)  has  panicles  resembling  those 
of  broom  com  and  generally  grows  about  2  feet  high.  It  usually  yields 
less  fodder  than  other  sorts,  but  is  valuable  both  for  forage  and  for  seed 
in  portions  of  the  Northwest  having  short  and  dry  seasons.  "  It  stands 
drought  remarkably  well  and  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  kind  to 
dry  climates  and  poor  soils." 

Several  cultural  varieties  of  broom  corn  millet  were  grown,  among 
them  Japanese  millet,  which  suffered  from  drought,  but  gave  the  largest 
yield  of  forage  among  the  varieties  of  this  group. 
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Golden  Wonder  millet  (&  iiaUca)  has  very  long,  tapering  heads,  with 
small  green  or  sometimes  rose-oolored  tMistles.  It  is  easily  affected  by 
drought,  and  rather  late  in  maturing. 

Other  kinds  of  millet  described  are  Missouri  millet,  Galifomift  millet 
{Setaria  italica),  Italian  millet  (S.  italica),  Japanese  millet  {8,  italica)^ 
Texas  millet  {Panicum  texanum)^  sprouting  millet  (P.  proliferum  geni- 
culatum)j  barnyai-d  grass  (P.  crusgalU),  sorghum  {Andrqpogon  sorghum)^ 
Johnson  grass  {A^halapense),  and  pearl  millet  {Pennisetum  typhoideum). 

A  list  of  other  species  to  which  the  name  millet  has  also  been  applied 
is  given.  Tabulated  data  give  number  of  seeds  per  gram,  shape  and  size 
of  seeds,  and  brief  notes  on  the  growth  of  all  samples  of  millet  tested. 

On  the  quality  of  barley  grown  tinder  different  conditionB,  O. 
Keaus  and  A.  Stellwaag  {Ztschr.  landtc.  Ver.  BayerUy  1894j  pp.  164- 
171;  abs.  in  Centbl  agr.  Ghem.,  23  (1894),  No.  10,  pp.  067-670).— As  the 
barley  grain  becomes  ripe  its  composition  imi>roves,  the  percentage  of 
starch  increasing  and  that  of  nitrogen  decreasing.  Hciivy  manuring, 
when  it  was  accompanied  by  lodging  of  the  straw,  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  light  grains  with  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  a  low 
starch  content.  Among  the  barley  grains  of  a  single  variety  those 
were  most  glassy  which  contained  a  high  percentage  of  protein,  but 
the  protein  content  was  not  the  only  factor  concerned. 

CaAaigre,  E.  W.  HiLaARD  {California  8ta.  Bui.  105,  pp.  1-9).— 
This  is  largely  a  r6sum4  of  all  investigations  heretofore  published  by 
the  stations  which  have  tested  this  crop.  It  appears  that  the  deeper 
the  tint  of  the  foliage  and  the  root  the  larger  the  percentage  of  tannin  in 
the  root,  a  fact  which  suggests  possible  improvement  in  caiiaigre  as  has 
been  effected  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  beet.  A  comparison  of  the  )>rob- 
able  profits  in  growing  black  wattles  and  caiiaigre  is  given,  the  result 
of  the  comparison  being  somewhat  in  favor  of  caiiaigre.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  caiiaigre  root,  and  for 
comparison  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  sugar  beet: 

Cfmiposition  of  aah  of  caiiaigre  root  and  nugar  heet. 


Ca&aigre. 


Sncw 
b«bt. 


hiiiott 

Potash 

8od» 

Lima 

Magnesia 

Brown  oxid  of  innnganese  — 
Peroxid  of  iron  and'alumina.. 

Phosplioric  acid 

Salphnric  acid 

Chlorin , 


Percent. 
3.89 

28.74 
2.47 
8.16 

16.93 
0.98 
2.45 

18.19 

13.16 
0.48 


Percent. 
3.60 
49.40 
9.60 
6.30 
8.90 


1.10 
14.30 
4.70 
2.60 


JtxoeM  of  oxygen  due  to  chlorin. 
Total 


101.40 
1.40 


100.40 
0.57 


100.00 


99.83 


Percentage  of  pnre  ash  in  dry  root 

Percentage  of  crude  ash  in  dry  root 

Percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  cnido  ash. 
Peroeatage  of  total  nitrogen  in  dry  root. ., 


4.4A 

4.35 

4.79 

5.44 

6.20 

20.00 

1.93 

0.87 
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''Ronghly  speaking,  we  are  probably  jaBtified  in  assuming  that  for  equal  weights 
of  crop  the  cost  of  replacing  the  mineral  soil  ingredients  by  the  purchase  of  fertili- 
zers wheu  necessary,  will  be  about  the  same  for  both  crops  (cafiaigre  and  sugar 
beets) ;  while  as  regards  nitrogen,  our  determination  shows  that  the  caQaigre  draws 
nearly  twice  as  heavily  as  the  beet,  so  that  a  crop  of  10  tons  of  fresh  roots  will  take 
out  of  the  soil  nearly  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  In  regular  culture  it  should, 
therefore,  probably  be  alternated  with  leguminous  crops,  that  enrich  the  soil  in 
nitrogen.'' 

Com  as  a  silage  crop,  W.  H.  Jordan  {Maine  8ta.  Bpt  1893j  pp. 
57-63). — This  article  contains  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  silage 
made  from  Southern  corn  and  Maine  field  corn,  previously  published  as 
Bulletin  11  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  6,  p.  34),  and  a  study  of  the  ripen- 
ing of  silage  corn.  On  each  of  10  twentieth-acre  plats  one  fifth  of  the 
area  of  corn  was  cut  at  5  different  dates.  The  following  table*  gives 
the  yield  of  green  corn  and  of  dry  matter  resulting  from  harvestiDg 
the  crop  at  different  stages  of  growth: 

Yield  of  green  own  and  dry  matter  in  an  acre  of  corn  at  different  stages  of  growth. 


Days  in 

each 
period  of 
gi-owth. 

Yield  of 

green  corn 

per  acre. 

Dr>'  matter. 

Gain  in 
weight 
in  each 
period. 

Kate  of 

Date  of  cutting  and  condition  of  crop. 

In  crop. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

gain 
per  day. 

Aaffnst  15  ears  beginning  to  fonn. . . . 

Pounds. 
26,166 
29,777 
31,000 
28,833 
27,777 

Percent. 

11.71 
17.60 
19.55 
23.17 
25.34 

Pounds. 

3,064.0 
5, 210. 0 
6, 060. 5 
6,680.6 
7  «M-7 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

AnguAt  28,  a  few  roantiiig  ears 

HeDtember  4.  all  roan  tins  ears      .   .... 

18 
7 
8 
? 

2.14&9 
849.6 
620.1 
358.1 

165.0 
121.3 

September  12,  some  ears  glazinjc 

September  21 .  all  ears  irlaaefl 

77.5 
30.8 

Tntjil  ifirrf^AJiA  nft^r  Autmtit  IS. . 

1 

3,974.7 

1 

The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  the  different  nutrients  con- 
tained in  the  corn  crop  at  different  dates: 

Yield  per  acre  of  different  classes  of  nutrients  of  ths  com  plant  at  different  stages  of  grotrtk. 


Date  of  catting. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

August  15,  ear8l>eginningtoforroi 

August  28,  a  few  roasting  ears 

September  4,  all  roasting  ears 

Se]>t ember  12,  some  ears  glazing. . 
September  21,  all  ears  glazed 

Pounds. 
2«5.9 
3M.7 
376.3 
372.4 
416.1 

Pounds. 
458.4 
611.7 
689.6 
639.5 
649.8 

Oain  aft^r  August  15 .,-,.-,,^ 

130.2 
77.4 

191.4 

Gain  after  August  28 

38.1 

Fiber. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 

Sugars. 

Starch. 

Fat. 

Pounds. 
812.3 
1.214.0 
1,192.0 
1,291.0 
1.:K)9.0 

Pounds. 
1.428 
2,892 
8,621 
4.177 
4,457 

Pounds. 
858.5 
1,064.0 
1,248.0 
1,407.0 
1,161.0 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

79.7 

108 

297 

357 

1,083 

153,7 
181.8 
200.4 
206.4 

496.7 
95.0 

3,029 
1,565 

802.5 
97.0 

1,083 
975 

128.7 
54.7 

1  The  manner  of  dr^'lng  the  sample  tak(>n  from  the  lot  cut  al  this  period  may  have  caused  a  loss  of 
sugar. 

"Two  facts  are  clearly  shown :  First,  that  the  later  growth  of  dry  matter  in  the  com 
2)laut  is  made  up  chiefly  of  nou-nitrogenous  compounds;  aud  second,  a  large  percent- 
age of  these  compounds  consisted  of  sugars  and  starch,  suhstAnces  that  are  the  best 
of  their  class  for  the  purposes  of  animal  nutrition.^' 

Variety  tests  of  oats,  H.  J.  Waters  and  R.  J.  Weld  {Pennsylvania 
8ta.  Rpt.1893^  pp.  116,  i77).— Fifteen  varieties  were  tested  in  1893  on 
duplicate  twentieth-acre  plats.    Tabulated  data  give  yields  for  eacb 
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year  of  all  varieties  tested.    The  average  yields  per  acre  for  1890, 1891, 
1892,  and  1893  were  as  follows: 


Average  yield  per  acre  for 

4  years  of  varietiee  of  oat$. 

Variety. 

BnshelB. 

Variety. 

Bushela. 

Baltic  White  .' 

43.82 
42182 
42. 35 
41.03 
40.91 
89.13 
37.89 
87.14 

£ariy  BusAi an 

37.13 

J&p&n  ■  ..  .......................... 

Henclorflon  Clvdeiidale       ......  .  . 

30  80 

Improved  American 

Welcome 

35  59 

Gennan -. 

Dea  Flandrea 

34.27 

tScottiHh  Chief 

tTauno des  Flandrea  .........   .  .  .-• 

32  75 

\Mde  Awake 

White  Bonanza 

82.52 

White  Victoria 

White  Wonder 

30.06 

Haggett  White  Seizure 

Influence  of  maturity  upon  the  yield  of  dry  matter  in  soiling 
rye,  H.  J.  Waters  {Penmylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  5J2-54).— This 
experiment  was  conducted  on  9  plats  each  G  by  100  ft.  On  3  plats  rye 
was  cut  just  before  heading,  May  19;  on  3  plats  it  was  harvested 
when  three  quarters  he<ided,  May  24;  on  the  other  plats  the  crop  was 
cut  when  in  blossom,  May  31.  The  rye  cut  before  heading  yielded 
1,624.94  lbs.  of  dry  matter  per  acre;  that  three  quarters  headed  2,702.79 
lbs.;  and  that  cut  when  in  blossom  3,763.94  lbs.  Assuming  that  the 
3  lots  of  rye  were  equally  digestible,  the  calculated  yield  of  digestible 
matter  per  acre  was  as  follows : 

Yield  of  digeetible  matter  per  acre  in  rye  cut  at  different  stages  of  growth. 


State  of  maturity. 


Before  heading 

Three  fuurtha  headed . 
In  hluasom 


Dry 
matUtr. 


Poundt. 
1,180.3 
1,986.5 
2,780.8 


Aah. 


Pounds. 
68.58 
96.22 
133.61 


Protein. 


Poundt. 
160.29 
212.  54 
248.45 


Fiber. 


Nitrogen- 
free- ex- 
tract. 


Pounds. 

369.1 

696.0 

1, 161. 0 


Pounds. 

555.3 

937.0 

1, 180. 3 


Fat. 


Pounds. 
36.05 
44.71 
57.43 


As  much  digestible  dry  matter  was  produced  by  1  acre  of  rye  cut 
when  in  bloom  as  by  2.34  acres  cut  12  days  previously  and  just  before 
heading. 

Australian  salt  bush,  M.  E.  Jaffa  {California  Sta,  Bui.  105 j  pp. 
10-16). — ^The  Australian  salt  bush  {AtripUx  semibaccata)^  grown  at 
the  Tulare  Substation  on  some  of  the  worst  alkali  spots  on  the  grounds, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  about  6  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  seed.  Sheep  and  hogs  eat  the  green  plant  readily,  and 
horses  and  cattle  soon  get  accustomed  to  it  when  mixed  with  other  food 
atfirst.  The  following  table  gives  the  proximatecoinposition  of  this  plant: 


Composition  of  Australian  salt  hush. 

Fresh- 

Air- 
dried. 

Water- 
free. 

Moisture 

Per  cent. 

78.03 
2.75 

10.41 
0.48 
3.75 
4.58 

Per  cent. 

7.05 
11.64 
44.05 

2.01 
15.88 
19.37 

Psr  cent. 

Albuminoids 

12.53 

iNitrosen-free  extract 

47.89 

Fat... 

2.16 

Filler 

17.08 

Ash 

20.84 

Totol 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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<<  The  preceding  analyses  prove  that  this  fodder  is  one  of  consider- 
able merit." 
The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  the  ash: 

Composition  of  the  Mh  of  Australian  salt  hush. 

Por  cent. 

Silica 16.24 

Potash 11.42 

Soda 35.39 

Lime ^ 5. 79 

Magnesia 3.23 

Feroxid  of  iron 1.38 

Alumina 1.96 

Brown  oxid  of  manganese 0. 22 

Phosphoric  acid 2.80 

Sulphuric  acid 2.64 

Chlorin 24.33 

105.35 
Excess  of  oxygen  duo  to  chlorin 5.35 

Total 100.00 

Per  cent  of  pure  ash  in  air-dried  substance 19. 37 

Although  a  ton  of  the  air-dried  plant  contains  nearly  14  lbs.  of  pot- 
ash and  3  J  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  ashes  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  large  amount  of  injurious  alkali  which  it 
contains.  A  crop  of  10,000  lbs.  of  dry  salt  bush  removed  21.3  lbs.  of 
potash,  5.93  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  18.60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  from  the 
soil.  By  analyzing  the  alkali  spots  on  whicli  the  plant  was  grown  and 
the  crop  itself,  it  was  found  that  a  single  crop  of  Australian  salt  bush 
removed  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  potassium  sulphate  in  the  soil,  2.99 
per  cent  of  the  sodium  chlorid,  and  2.21  per  cent  of  the  sodium  carbon- 
ate. "Soils  where  the  percentages  of  alkali  are  near  the  limit  of  toler- 
ance can  no  doubt  be  sensibly  relieved  by  planting  the  salt  bush  and 
permanently  removing  each  cutting  from  the  land." 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  tobacco,  W.  Fbbab  {Pennsylvania 
ISta.  Rpt.  1893y  pp.  82-112). 

Synopsis, — This  is  a  report  of  progress  on  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  station  in 
cooperation  with  the  Lancaster  County  Tobacco  Growers'  Society.  Tabulated 
data  give  the  yields  of  nnformented  tobacco ;  the  results  are  discussed  at  length. 

General  discussions  on  the  tobacco  crop,  on  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Lancaster  County,  and  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  manuring  the 
crop  precede  an  account  of  the  experiments  conducted  in  1893  at  2 
localities  in  Lanca^ster  County. 

The  questions  investigated  were:  (1)  Effects  of  phosphoric  acid  on 
limestone  soils;  (2)  relative  values  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  double 
carbonate  of  potash  and  magnesia;  (3)  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal, 
horn  meal,  and  mixed  cotton-seed  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  sources 
of  nitrogen  in  complete  fertilizers;  (4)  relative  values  of  stable  manure 
and  chemical  fertilizers;  and  (5)  profit  from  the  use  of  the  above-men 
tioned  fertilizers. 
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'' Ab  a  basis  of  comparison  it  was  determined  that  with  a  single  exception  all  the 
artiiicial  fertilizers  should  have  the  following  composition : 

Founds 
per  aero. 


Nitrogen 

riioA])horic  acid  {available) . 
Potash  (water  soluble) 


96 
155 
165 


''  This  corresponded  to  the  composition  and  quantity  recommended  for  use  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  most  popular  tobacco  manures.'' 

This  formula  was  of  necessity  not  strictly  followed  in  1893,  The  fer- 
tilizers used  cost  at  retail  prices  $27.22  to  $41.77  per  acre. 

At  Donegal  the  experiment  occupied  20  twentieth-acre  plats  and  at 
Eocky  Springs  10  twentieth-acre  plats,  using  duplicate  plats  in  both 
localities. 

At  Donegal  the  soil  was  a  limestone  clay;  the  surface  soil  was  6  or  7 
in.  deep,  and  the  subsoil  a  heavy  yellow  clay.  Drought  obscured 
the  results.  However,  phosphoric  acid  appeared  to  increase  the  yield 
of  leaf  and  of  wrapper  leaf.  Double  carbonate  of  potash  and  magnesia 
gave  a  slightly  larger  yield  than  sulphate  of  i)otash.  The  results  from 
cotton-seed  meal  were  regarded  as  slightly  more  favorable  than  those 
from  linseed  meal.  Nitrate  of  soda  (one-half  applied  interculturally) 
appeared  to  reduce  the  yield  of  wrappers.  Barnyard  manure  showed 
no  superiority  over  commercial  fertilizers. 

At  Eocky  Springs  the  soil  was  thin  and  "gravelly,''  belonging  in  the 
limestone  class.  Drought  and  hail  vitiated  the  results.  Here  phos- 
phoric acid  was  without  marked  effect. 

The  yield  and  quality  of  the  fermented  tobacco  and  the  results  of  the 
chemical  studies  on  the  crops  are  to  be  published  later. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  H.  J.  Waters  and  E.  J.  Welb  {Penn- 
sylvania 8ta.  Ept,  1893,  pp.  112^115^  dgm,  1). — These  consisted  of  tests  of 
varieties  and  of  seed  selected  by  hand  in  comparison  with  that  from 
the  threshing  machine.  No  marked  differences  in  yield  resulted  from 
the  2  classes  of  seed.  On  duplicate  twentieth-acre  plats  26  varieties  of 
wheat  were  tested  in  1892  and  33  varieties  in  1893.  Tabulated  data 
give  yields  of  every  variety  for  each  year  tested.  The  average  yields 
per  acre  for  1890, 1891, 1892,  and  1893  were  as  follows: 

Average  yields  of  differetii  varieties  of  wheat  for  4  years. 


Variety. 


fiiiBhols. 


Keliable 

Valley 

Cnrrell  Pzxillfic 

Veits  Longberry  Red 

Wyandotte  Red 

Fulcaster 

Ontario  Wonder 

Mediterranean 

Theiss 

Xaub  Black  Proliac. 

Demoorat 

KedFnltx 

bibley  Kew  Golden . . . 


32.33 
30.97 
30.97 
30.84 
30.71 
30.52 
29.54 
28. 90 
28.35 
28.23 
28.  08 
27. 78 
27.66 


Variety. 


Extra  larl;^  Oakley  . . 
Diehl  Mediterranean . 

Fultss 

Gennan  Emperor 

Mealy 

Niffger  

Deitz 

McGhee  White 

Tiucan  Inland 

Velvet  Chaflf 

Finley 

Improved  Rice 

MlUerProlittc 


Bnahela. 


27.41 
27.25 
27.18 
26.98 
26.80 
20.08 
25.98 
25.47 
25.19 
24.67 
24.30 
23.18 
22.18 
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The  culture  of  autumn  catch  crops,  P.  P.  Dehi^^bain  {Ann.  Agron., 

21  {1895%  No.  1,  pp.  5^16;  abs.  in  (Jompt  Send.,  120  {1895),  No.  2^  pp. 
59-64). — ^The  author  had  previously  shown^  that  on  soil  kept  entirely 
bare  of  vegetation  the  loss  of  nitrates  through  the  drainage  water  was 
very  considerable.  In  praetice,  however,  after  the  removal  of  a  grain 
crop,  weeds  and  shelled  grain  germinate  and  afford  some  vegetation 
during  the  autumn.  Hence  he  compared  the  amounts  of  nitrates  lost 
in  the  drainage  water  of  land  covered  with  grass  and  that  on  which  a 
crop  of  clover  was  growing.  With  grass  the  loss  per  hectare  during 
the  autumn  of  1893  was  13.78  kg.,  with  clover  22.18  kg.  This  heavy 
loss  with  both  kinds  of  vegetation  wjis  attributed  to  the  dryness  of  the 
summer  of  1893  and  to  the  fact  that  when  the  autumn  rains  came  the 
plants  were  too  feeble  to  appropriate  all  of  the  nitrates  at  their  dis- 
posal. In  1894  the  drainage  water  from  the  grass  pots  contained  9.76 
kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  hectare,  that  from  the  clover  pots  15.63  kg. 

The  office  of  catch  crops  is  twofold,  to  take  up  nitrates  during  their 
growth  and  to  supply  nitrogenous  matter  to  the  soil  after  being  plowed 
under.  From  the  preceding  figures  grass  was  more  active  than  clover 
in  preventing  the  escape  of  the  nitrates.  However,  clover  when  i)lowed 
under  afforded  79.59  kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  hectare,  while  rye  grass 
furnished  only  55.15  kg.,  thus  showing  the  superiority  of  clover  as  a 
crop  for  green  manuring. 

An  investigation  by  M.  Breal  confirmed  the  above  results.  He  found 
in  1  kg.  of  soil  which  received  no  green  manure  141  mg.  of  nitric  nitro- 
gen; in  the  same  amount  of  soil  in  which  rye  grass  had  been  turned 
under,  190.8  mg.;  and  in  the  same  amount  of  soil  in  which  alfalfa  had 
been  turned  under,  289.4  mg. 

In  1894  vetch  sown  on  stubble  in  August  and  plowed  under  late  in 
October  or  November  aflbrded  78  to  90  kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  hec- 
tare, which  is  estimated  as  equal  to  15,600  to  18,000  kg.  of  manure. 

It  was  found  that  the  dry  matter  of  the  roots  of  wheat  contained  a 
larger  percentage  of  nitric  nitrogen  than  that  of  rye  grass  and  much 
more  than  that  of  clover. 

The  effect  of  chlorin  compounds  on  yields  of  peas,  grains,  and 
potatoes,  and  on  the  starch  content  of  potatoes,  J.  Schulte 
{Magdsb.  Ztg.,  1894,  No.  244;  abs.  in  Ventbl.  agr.  Chetn.,  23  {189 i)^  No. 
10,  pp.  706, 707). — ^The  following  chemicals  were  applied  to  peas,  rye, 
barley,  and  potatoes:  Calcium  chlorid,  magnesium  chlorid,  sodium 
chlorid,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  potiissium  sulphate.  ]N^one  of  these 
chemicals  reduced  the  yield  of  grain  nor  the  percentage  of  starch  in 
the  potato  tubers.  Indeed,  the  yield  of  potato  starch  on  the  plat  to 
which  magnesium  chlorid  was  applied  was  somewhat  larger  than  on 
the  untreated  plat. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  grass,  H.  J. 
Waters  and  B.  J.  Weld  {Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  65-81).-- 


» Ann  Agron.,  19  (1893),  No.  7,  pp.  305-338  (E,  S.  R.,  5,  p.  419), 
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This  is  a  report  on  rotation  experiments  with  com,  oats,  wheat,  and 
timothy  and  clover  on  4  series  of  36  eighth-acre  plats,  commenced  in 
1881.^  All  fertilizers  were  applied  annually.  Nitrogen  was  supplied  at 
the  rate  of  24,  48,  and  72  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  form  of  dried  blood, 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia;  also  as  barnyard  manure,  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  latter  not  being  determined.  Phosphoric 
acid  was  supplied  at  the  rate  of  48  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  form  of  dissolved 
bone-black.  Potash  was  furnished  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre  in 
muriate  of  potash.  Gypsum,  lime,  ground  limestone,  and  ground  bone 
were  also  used  in  a  few  instances. 

Tabulated  data  give  for  each  plat  the  yields  of  corn,  stover,  oats, 
oat  straw,  wheat,  wheat  straw,  and  hay  for  1892  and  1893,  and  the  aver- 
age yields  of  the  12  years  during  which  the  experiment  has  been  in 
progress. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  increase  in  yield  of  the  different 
crops  during  12  years  with  complete  fertilizers  containing  24  lbs.  per 
acre  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms,  and  with  complete  fertilizers  con- 
taining 24,  48,  and  72  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre: 

Average  increase  in  yield  for  12  years  with  different  fertilizers. 


Fertilizer. 


Pried  blood  and  minerals 

Nitrate  of  aoda  and  mlneraln 

Snlphate  of  ammonia  and  minerals 

24  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  minerals 

48  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  minerals .... 

72  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  minerals 

Barnyard  manure 


Corn. 


BwhtU. 

0.93 
10.53 
13.28 

7.35 

173 
12.17 

8.52 


Wheat. 


ButheU. 
8.76 
4.80 
5.90 
2.40 
5.03 
0.15 
3.17 


Oats. 


Bufhelt. 
0.21 
0.04 
0.54 
5.51 
7.03 
0.23 
5.08 


Timothy 

and 
clover. 


Founds. 
-80 
473 
006 
881 
545 
5U8 
895 


Notes  on  plants  distributed  by  the  station,  E.  J.  Wiokson  (Cali- 
fornia  Sta.  Bui.  106,  pp,  Sjfigs,  2), — Brief  descriptive  notes  on  the  most 
important  plants  distributed  are  given.  Polygonum  sachalinense  *'is 
a  coarse  plant  and  is  not  advocated  as  a  substitute  for  well-known  forage 
plants  where  the  latter  are  satisfactory.  For  dry  lands  scant  of  useftil 
growth  the  plant  is  commended  for  trial.  It  has  a  perennial  root  which 
withstands  both  drought  and  freezing  of  the  ground.'"  Australian  salt 
bush  {Atriplex  semibaceata)  made  in  Tulare  County  a  wonderful  growth 
on  strongly  alkaline  soil.  The  flat  pea  {Lathyrus  sylvestris),  from  reports 
received  from  growers,  appears  to  be  much  valued  in  some  parts  of 
California.  The  following  forage  plants  have  been  found  the  most  satis, 
factory  for  dry  soil,  but  are  not  offered  as  substitutes  for  better  plants 
on  naturally  moist  land:  Tall  oat  gmBS  (Arrhenatherum  aventweum), 
Schrader's  brome  grass  {Bromus  unioloid€8)j  Hungarian  brome  grass 
{B,  inermis)j  Japanese  wheat  grass  {Agropyrum  japonicum),  many-flow- 
ered millet  grass  {Milium  multijlorum),  hairy-flowered  paspalum  {Pas- 
palum  dilatatum),  and  Texas  blue  grass  {Poa  arachnifera). 

.     ^  See  also  Roport  of  the  Station  for  1890,  p.  124  (E.  S.  B.,  3,  p.  718). 
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The  square-pod  pea  (Lotus  tetragonolohus)  is  an  annual  legaminons 
plant  which  at  the  station  on  2  different  plats  yielded  at  the  rate  of  24 
and  26  tons  of  green  material  per  acre.  Other  plants  for  distribution 
are  Jesuits'  tea  {Psoralea  glandulosa)^  Persian  table  grapes,  Italian 
wine  grapes,  olive  cuttings  or  scions,  tree  tomato  of  Jamaica  {Solanum 
bet(ieeum)y  cauaigre,  rice,  sugar  cane,  2  varieties  of  beans,  1  of  wheat, 
zigzag  corn,  and  New  England  spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa). 

Cultural  methods  for  improving  the  yield  of  barley,  M.  Hollruno  {Zt%ekr. 
landw,  Ver,  Sessen,  1894,  No.  6t,  pp.  424,  425). 

Beets  nmnlng  to  seed,  Rimpau  {Deu,i.  landw.  Presae,  21  {1894),  No.  102,  pp.  984^ 
986), — A  discussion  of  the  influences  which  cause  certain  biennial  plants  to  form 
seed  stems  during  the  first  year  of  growth. 

Caflaigre,  B.  M.  Lelong  {California  State  Bd.  Hort.  EpU  1893  and  1894,  pp.  4S0-4S5, 
pU.  S,  figs.  2). — A  general  discussion  of  the  culture  of  caHaigre  {Bumex  hymenosepa- 
lus),  chiefly  compiled  irom  Arizona  Station  Bulletin  7  (£.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  804).  Analyses 
of  the  root  are  given,  and  the  plant  and  its  roots  and  seeds  are  illustrated. 

List  of  forage  and  misceUaneous  plants  under  trial,  O.  Luggkr  {Minnesota  Sta, 
Rpt.  1893,  pp.  291-^07).— 'The  author  has  under  trial  in  small  plats  546  forage  and  mis- 
cellaneous plants  as  follows:  Grasses,  437  species;  legumes,  92  species;  and  miscel- 
laneous forage,  textile,  and  oil-producing  plants,  17  species.  The  object  of  the  trials 
is  to  offer  as  many  species  as  possible  to  the  students  for  study  and  to  ascertain  what 
ones  are  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  State.  Notbing  is  given  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  species  tested. 

Proximate  analysis  of  upright  brome  grass  (Bromus  erectus),  £.  Kikch  {AgU 
Students'  Oaz.,  n.  ser.,  7  {1894),  No.  2,  p,  48). 

Sisal  hemp  in  the  Bahamas  {Kmo  Misc.  Bui.  96,  pp.  412-414). 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  oats  {Jgl.  Studetits'  Gaz.,  n.  ser.,  7  {1894).  No.  jf» 
pp.  39-42). 

Variety  tests  of  potatoes^  H.  J.  Waters  and  R.  J.  Weld  {Pennsylvania  Sia.  Rpt. 
1893,  p.  117). — The  yields  and  brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  in  the  form  of  tables 
for  12  varieties  tested  on  twentieth-acre  plats.  The  most  productive  was  Early 
Puritan,  followed  by  Green  Mountain  and  Empire  State. 

Variety  tests  and  experiments  with  green  manures  for  potatoes,  Crocue- 
TELLK  {Ann.  Agron.,  21  {1895),  No.  1,  pp.  17-34). 

Increasing  the  hanrest  by  selecting  seed  potatoes^  A.  Sempotowski  {Deu,l, 
landw.  Presse,  22  {1895),  No.  3,  p.  21). 

Storing  and  keeping  potatoes,  G.  Fabius  {Ind.  Lait.,  16  {1895),  No.  2,  p.  J2). 

The  soja  bean,  its  origin,  properties,  and  acclimatization,  £.  Martin  {Bev. 
Scietitif.,  3  {1895),  ser.  4,  No.  6,  pp.  144-146). 

Soja  beans,  F.  £.  Emkry  {Southern  Planter,  1896,  Feb.,  pp.  66,  67), 

Sugar  beets,  H.  Snyder  {Minnesota  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  63-72),— K  reprint  from 
Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p..723). 

The  Lahaina  sugar  cane  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  96,  pp.  418,  419), 

The  introduction  of  tobacco  into  France,  £.  Roze  {Jour.  Bot.  Prance,  8  {1894), 
No.  21  and  22,  pp.  375-380).— An  historical  sketch. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  A.  C.  Magrudek  {Oklahoma  Sta,  Bui,  12, pp.  ^).— These 
consisted  of  tests  of  varieties,  dates  of  sowing,  and  an  experiment  in  manuring 
wlioat.  On  the  manured  portion  of  the  field  the  variety  making  the  largest  yield 
was  Currell;  on  the  numanured  portion,  Sibley  Hybrid.  Stable  manure  largely 
increased  the  yield.  Wheat  was  sown  at  intervals  of  one  week  ftom  September  7  to 
the  following  January.  The  largest  yield  resulted  from  the  sowing  made  Septem- 
ber 21. 
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Chemical  investigation  of  seed  ^rheat  and  of  the  ^rheat  plant,  H.  Snyder 
(Minnesota  Sta.  Bpt,  1893,  pp.  147-160).— Il  reprint  of  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E. 
S.  R.,  5,  p.  867). 

Ezperimenta  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  com,  and  potatoes,  A.  Boss  {Minnesota 
Sta.  Bpt.  189S,  pp.  £01-214).— k  reprint  from  Bulletin  31  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p. 
1073). 

Seed  growing  in  Oermany,  E.  Sarsson  (Oard.  Chron.,  17  (1895),  ear.  3,  p.  1S6). — 
An  account  of  the  seed  industry  at  the  town  of  Quedlinbnrg. 

Making  silage  by  the  use  of  Blnnf  s  press^  MCllek  (Ztaohr.  landw.  Ver,  Bay  em, 
84  (1894),  Nov.,  pp.  868-87B). 

HOETICULTUBE. 

ClaBsification  of  the  sexual  aflELnities  of  Prunns  americana  Tars. , 
C.  W.  Heideman  {Expt.  Sta.  New  dim,  Minnesota^  Rpt  1894 j  pp.  10, 
ph.  2). — ^This  consists  of  a  report  of  investigations  upon  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  plums,  those  used  in  the  experiments  being  chiefly  wild  trees, 
although  a  few  cultivated  varieties  were  also  employed.  Numerous 
crosses  were  made,  and  a  careful  anatomical  and  physiological  study  of 
the  pistils  and  anthers  was  undertaken,  to  determine  the  forms  best 
adapted  for  self  and  cross  fertilization  and  to  ascertain  the  reasons  of 
self  and  cross  sterility.  The  flowers  were  found  to  fall  in  3  groups, 
each  with  2  subdivisions :  Dichogamous,  comprising  proterogynous  and 
proterandrous;  Heterostyled,  comprising  long-styled  and  short-styled; 
and  Bisexual,  comprising  gynodicecioiis  and  andromoBcious.  The  her- 
maphrodite form  was  found  to  be  not  common.  The  period  of  bloom 
usually  lasts  for  3  days  to  a  week,  although  the  actual  time  in  the  life 
of  a  blossom  during  which  fertilization  may  be  effected  was  found 
rarely  to  exceed  2  hours,  beginning  from  2  to  24  hours  after  the  blossom 
has  fully  expanded. 

The  crosses  between  these  various  forms  of  flowers  were  found  to 
vary  greatly,  in  some  cases  not  being  possible.  Eeciprocal  crosses  were 
also  found  to  vary  in  the  intensity  of  fertilization.  The  term  illegiti- 
mate is  applied  to  such  union  of  the  reproductive  elements  as  results  in 
development  of  the  ovary  below  the  normal.  Out  of  49  possible  combi- 
nations of  pollination  only  13  are  considered  legitimate,  the  others 
giving  negative  or  but  feeble  results.  Figures  are  given  of  the  various 
forms  of  flowers  and  a  diagram  showing  diflerent  ways  in  which  fertili- 
zation can  be  accomplished. 

Strawberry  culture,  W.  B.  Alwood  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  37,  pp. 
13-19). — Descriptive  and  cultural  notes  and  tabulated  data  on  39  varie- 
ties of  strawberries  grown  on  the  station  farm.  The  plants  were 
mulched  the  previous  fall  with  straw,  which  wa&  not  removed  until  the 
iniddle  of  April,  thus  sheltering  the  plants  through  the  winter  and  until 
after  the  spring  frosts.  Uncovered  plants  bloomed  in  March  and  were 
killed  by  a  severe  freeze  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The  rainfall  was 
loss  than  normal  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring  was  low, 
resulting  in  a  reduced  crop  of  betries,  only  about  one  third  the  average 
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yield  being  matured.  Three  tables  are  given,  one  showing  the  com- 
parative yield  of  the  varieties  as  determined  from  6  plants  of  each  sort, 
another  giving  the  dates  of  bloom  and  fruit  production  and  quality, 
and  the  third  giving  data  for  the  10  most  productive  varieties.  Brandy- 
wine,  Cyclone,  Longfield,  and  Tennessee,  comparatively  new  varieties, 
are  considered  among  the  best.  A  list  of  134  varieties,  tested  up  to 
date  at  the  station,  is  given. 

The  grafting  of  grapes,  E.  G.  Lodeman  {New  YorJc  Coriiell  Sta, 
Bui.  77^  pp.  459^76^  figs.  16). 

Synapsis. — Illastrated  directions  for  the  variouB  methods  of  grafting  grax>es,  with 
remarks  on  the  physiology  of  grafting. 

Introduction  (pp.  459-464). — The  structure  of  the  grape  stem  is 
described  and  figured  and  the  physiology  of  the  combination  of  the 
stock  and  scion  is  given.  It  is  urged  that  the  scion  be  dormant  or  at 
least  less  active  than  the  stock.  Grafting  is  recommended  to  be  per- 
formed either  in  the  fall  after  tlie  flow  of  sap  has  ceased,  early  in  the 
spring  before  the  flow  has  begun,  or  in  late  spring  when  the  first  activity 
of  the  sap  has  diminished.  Early  spring  is  considered  as  perhaps  the 
most  suitable  time. 

Methods  of  grafting  (pp.  464-475). — ^Directions  are  given  for  making 
cleft  grafts,  crown  grafts  by  inlaying,  cutting  grafts,  modified  tongue 
grafts,  side  grafts  on  stocks,  and  on  root  cuttings.  The  directions  are 
given  in  detail  and  the  implements  and  processes  are  fully  illustrated. 
Cleft  grafts  are  mentioned  as  being  made  by  either  completely  or  only 
partially  severing  the  stock.  Grape  grafting  is  believed  to  be  followed 
by  better  results  if  the  scions  are  inserted  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Olefc  grafting  and  side  grafting  are  considered  the  most  suit- 
able and  satisfactory  methods.  Cuttings  are  best  grafted  by  tongue 
graft. 

A  concise  summary  is  given  embodying  the  important  points  made  in 
the  bulletin. 

Fruits,  R.  L.  Watts  {Tennessee  tSta.  Bul^  vol.  VII^  No.  2^  pp.  143-156). 

Synopsis.-  -Cultural  and  varietal  notes  on  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries;  peara,  apples,  and  peaches. 

Q-rapes  (pp.  143-160). — ^Ninety  varieties,  comprising  391  vines,  are 
being  grown  in  the  station  vineyard,  most  of  which  fruited  the  past 
season.  Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  31  varieties.  The  dis- 
eases, black  rot  and  brown  rot,  attacking  the  vines  and  leaves,  are 
briefly  described,  and  directions  for  treatment  by  sprajing  with  copper 
sulphate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  are 
given;  formulas  for  preparing  these  fungicides  are  Included.  The  cul- 
ture given  the  vineyard  is  briefly  mentioned. 

Strawberries  (p.  150). — Brief  notes  on  several  "varieties,  the  yield 
being  greatly  diminished  by  spring  frost.  Orescent,  Haverland,  Jessie, 
Windsor  Chief,  and  Bubach  were  most  productive. 
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Raspberries  (pp.  160, 161). — Brief  descriptive  and  comparative  notes 
on  the  following  varieties:  Turner,  lieliance,  Golden  Qneen,  Cuthbert, 
and  Bhaffer  Colossal.  The  black  caps  were  iiyured  by  frost  and  bore 
very  scantily. 

Blackberries  (p.  151). — A  list  of  11  varieties,  arranged  in  order  of 
productiveness.  Early  Cluster  aud  Kittatinny  giving  much  the  heaviest 
yields. 

Pears  (p.  161). — Notes  on  the  culture  of  the  pear  orchard  belcmging 
to  the  station,  the  varieties  Bartlett,  Kieffer,  and  Beurre  Giffard  being 
planted. 

Apples  (pp.  162, 163). — Notes  on  work  being  done  in  the  preparation 
of  a  catalogue  of  Tennessee  apples.  The  fruit  and  foliage  are  photo- 
graphed, and  careful  notes  are  made.  In  the  case  of  promising  seed- 
lings, grafts  are  made  upon  bearing  stocks  in  the  station  orchard. 
Cooperative  work  on  the  apples  of  the  State  is  being  done  by  numerous 
correspondents. 

Fea^ches  (pp.  163-166). — ^Notes  on  investigations  in  regard  to  peach 
growing  in  Tennessee,  with  brief  recommendations  for  satisfactory  cul- 
ture. Information  from  peach  growers  of  the  State  is  requested  in 
regard  to  various  seedlings,  soils,  diseases,  and  culture. 

A  list  of  the  donations  to  the  horticultural  division  of  the  station  in 
1894  is  appended. 

Report  of  tho  horticulturist,  W.  M.  Munson  [Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1893^ 
pp.  lOUUiy  figs.  2). 

SynopBis, — This  contains  reports  on  the  work  of  the  year,  comprising  notes  on  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  spraying  experiments,  and  a  catalogue 
of  Maine  fruits. 

Cabbages  (pp.  101-105). — Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the 
influence  of  transplanting  young  plants,  the  effect  of  trimming  at  the 
time  of  setting  in  the  field,  and  the  result  of  holding  plants  in  check. 
Plants  twice  handled  in  pots  gave  results  slightly  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  like  plants  handled  the  same  number  of  times  in  boxes. 
In  no  case  did  the  plants  from  boxes  produce  heads  equal  to  the  best  of 
those  from  pots.  The  results  obtained  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
foliage  at  the  time  of  setting  in  the  field  were  almost  negative.  The 
results  of  2  seasons'  experiments  indicated  that  little  advantage  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  practice.  Holding  plants  in  check  on  account  of 
severe  weather  by  closely  heading  them  back  was  found  to  render  them 
earlier  and  slightly  larger  than  others  left  untreated  as  checks.  It 
is  advised  to  prune  the  foliage  of  the  plants  likely  to  become  drawn 
and  crowded  before  planting  out.  The.  data  for  the  experiments  are 
tabulated. 

CauliflotDers  (pp.  105-111). — Chiefly  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  10  of  the 
station  (B.  8.  E.,  6,  p.  61).  In  addition  are  given  tabulated  data  for  the 
handling  of  cauliflowers  in  pots  vs,  boxes,  the  effect  of  trimming  cauli- 
flowers at  the  time  of  planting,  and  a  comparison  of  30  varieties  of 
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cauliflowers.  An  increased  percentage  of  marketable  heads,  amount- 
ing in  some  varieties  to  20  per  cent,  was  the  result  of  handling  the 
young  plants  in  pots.  In  the  experiment  of  trimming  plants  the  per 
cent  of  heads  formed  was  greater  for  plants  not  trimmed,  though  there 
was  no  difference  in  earliuess  or  size  of  the  heads.  Early  varieties 
produced  more  marketable  heads  than  did  the  late,  and  where  the  heads 
produced  were  very  large  the  percentage  of  plants  heading  was  corre- 
spondingly small. 

Tomatoes  (pp.  112-118).— Chiefly  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  9  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  51),  with  the  addition  of  tabulated  data  on  the  effect  of 
early  setting,  value  of  pot  culture,  individual  variation,. and  a  compari- 
son of  first  and  second  generations  of  crosses.  Early  setting  is  recom- 
mended, though  the  advantage  gained  in  earliness  and  productiveness 
of  fruit  was  but  slight.  Plants  handled  3  times  in  pots  showed  a 
marked  increase  in  productiveness  over  those  transplanted  a  like  num- 
ber of  times  in  boxes.  The  individual  variation  within  varieties  was 
found  to  be  often  so  much  as  to  obscure  the  effects  of  different  methods 
of  culture.  A  cross  between  the  Ignotum  and  Peach  varieties  showed 
a  marked  falling  off  in  the  second  generation  over  the  advantage  indi- 
cated by  the  first,  although  this  may  have  been  due  to  greater  care 
given  the  first  generation. 

Ugffplants  (pp.  118-121). — ^Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  early  vs.  late 
setting,  deep  vs.  shallow  cultivation,  frequent  cultivation,  and  the  effects 
of  root  pruning.  Early  setting,  when  the  plants  escax>ed  injury  by 
frost,  gave  a  large  advance  in  the  percentage  of  plants  bearing  market- 
able fruits,  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Pekin  variety  amounting  to  35  per 
cent.  Deep  cultivation  with  a  horse  hoe  gave  much  better  results 
than  shallow  hand  work.  Experiments  with  frequent  cultivation  were 
obscured  by  the  failure  of  the  varieties  employed.  Root  pruning  gave 
contradictory  results. 

Potatoes  (pp.  121-124). — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  12  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  632). 

Spraying  experiments  (pp.  124-128). — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  8  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1077).  In  addition  is  given  a  table  showing  the 
details  of  an  experiment  in  spraying  to  prevent  apple  scab,  merely  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  the  bulletin. 

Catalogue  of  Maine  fruits  (pp.  129-144). — Tabulated  data  for  110 
varieties  of  apples,  9  of  crab  apples,  14  of  blackberries,  2  of  dewberries, 
20  of  cherries,  10  of  currants,  5  of  gooseberries,  14  of  grapes,  3  of 
quinces,  35  of  pears,  29  of  plums,  17  of  raspberries,  and  25  of  straw- 
berries. In  addition,  lists  are  given  of  the  varieties  believed  to  be 
profitable  for  the  northern  and  southern  counties  of  the  State,  and 
apples  for  home  use  and  for  market,  with  several  varieties  found 
unsatisfactory  in  the  northern  counties. 

Small  fruits  in  1893,  G.  0.  BuTZ  {Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bpt  1893,  pp. 
118-126). — Cultural  and  descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  34 
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yarieties  of  strawberries,  20  of  raspberries,  10  of  blackberries,  9  of  cur- 
rants, and  6  of  gooseberries.  Greenville  and  Shuster  Gem  gave  the 
heaviest  yield  of  strawberries,  and  the  total  yield  from  mats  was  10 
per  cent  better  than  that  from  hills.  Of  raspberries  Caroline,  Brinkle 
Orange,  Marlboro,  Cuthbert,  Rancocas,  ShaJfter  Colossal,  Souhegan, 
Mammoth  Cluster,  and  Ohio  are  recommended  as  the  best  of  the  dif- 
ferent colors  they  represent.  Early  Harvest,  Eldorado,  Jewett,  and 
Snyder  proved  the  best  blackberries;  and  the  Cherry,  Red  Dutch,  and 
White  Grape  were  the  most  productive  currants.  Tlio  Smith  goose- 
berry yielded  the  most  fruit,  followed  closely  by  the  Houghton. 

Manuring  of  fruit  trees,  Lierke  {Mitt,  deut,  landw.  Ges.j  1893-^94j 
No.  12^  pp.  167-171;  abs.  in  Gefitbl.  agr.  Ghein.^  23  (1894)^  No.  10^  pp.  702^ 
703). — Notes  on  fertilizer  experiments  begun  in  1891  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Dresden  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  orchards  on 
the  manor  of  Rottwerndorf.  Twenty-three  plats  were  employed,  being 
treated  with  various  animal  manures  and  different  combinations  and 
quantities  of  chemical  fertilizers.  At  this  time  the  nitrogen  and  pot- 
ash fertilizers  seem  to  be  producing  too  vigorous  a  growth  of  foliage  and 
shoots,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit,  but  the  results  are  not  yet  estab- 
lished or  conclusive,  and  the  experiments  are  to  be  further  pursued. 

On  the  manuring  of  fruit  and  garden  crops  and  the  relation  of 
live  stock  to  fertility,  J.  W.  Fields  [Pennsylvania  Sta,  Rpt  lS!)3j 
pp.  61-65). — A  general,  popular  paper  on  intelligent  horticultural  fertil- 
izing. Tables  are  given  showing  the  fertilizing  content  of  the  more 
common  orchard  and  small  fruits  and  garden  vegetables.  In  growiug 
these  crops  the  return  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  is  urged  to  be  as  essential 
as  the  return  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  an  amount  approximating 
that  removed,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  natural  fertil- 
•  ity,  being  returned.  A  formula  is  given  for  a  general  fertilizer.  The 
value  of  manure  from  farm  animals  in  returning  to  the  soil  the  fertil- 
izing constituents  taken  from  it  by  the  crops  is  briefly  mentioned,  and 
a  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents in  a  ton  of  various  farm  products,  and  some  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  with  their  fertilizing  value  per  ton. 

Tests  of  vegetables  In  1893,  G.  C.  Butts  and  G.  Baldwin  {Pennsylvania 
Sia,  Rpt  1893 f  pp.  126-142).  Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  on  6  varieties  of 
Imsh  Lima  beans,  6  of  bush  beans,  6  of  pole  beans,  6  of  beets,  1  of  celery,  7  of  early 
cabbagOy  4  of  late  cabbage,  11  of  corn,  9  of  cucumbers,  11  of  lettuce,  7  of  onions,  IG  of 
peas,  10  of  squash,  and  25  of  tomatoes.  A  list  of  donations  to  the  borticultural  divi- 
sion of  the  station  during  1893  is  appended. 

Glasshouses,  their  construction  and  heating,  H.W.  Gibbons  (Amer.  FlarUtylO 
(1S96),  No.  360,  pp.  S77fS78). — Detailed  architectural  directions  for  building  plant 
hooBes. 

Horse-radish,  G.  M.  Stratton  {Ame}\  Gard..  16  (2895),  No.  SB,  p.  54).— Detailed 
cultaral  notes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  melon,  W.  Palmkr  {Jour.  Ilort.,  1895,  No.  2419,  pp.  118, 119, 
fig^l)^ — A  popular  article  on  growing  melons  in  hothouses  in  England,  giving  full 
directions  for  producing  prize  fruit.  TJie  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of  a 
plant  of  the  Triumph  variety,  loaded  down  with  fruit,  and  supported  on  wires. 
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Edible  and  poieonoas  mashrooms,  C.Cookr  {Lamdon:  1894,  pp.  It6,ftg9.  18)- 
Rcviewed  iu  liev.  Seientif,,  10  {lS9't),  No.  S,  p.  84. 

Edible  fungi  in  Surrey,  C.  A.  Bkiggs  {iici.  Goe.,  ».  «er.,  /  {1895),  No,  11,  pp,  tSl, 
252). — The  sathor  mentions  the  following  siiecies  as  edible:  Agariens  eawtpestris,  A. 
arvenns,  J.  gambosus,  A.  rttbescens,  A.  V€tginat:i8,  A. prunulus  orceHa,  A. personatwit  A. 
nuduSf  Boletus  latent,  Lycoperdon  plumbeum.  L.  hovista,  Morchella  escufenta,  Sparasnt 
crispa,  and  Fistulina  hepalica,  all  of  which  he  saya  are  easily  recognized  and  very 
palatable. 

Rhubarb  {Amer.  Gard.,  16  {1895),  So.  22,  p.  46,  /jp.  i).~Brief  notes  on  planting, 
fertilizing,  and  marketing. 

Sago  cultivation  in  Borneo  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  96,  pp.  414^17). 

The  apricot,  B.  M.  Lklong  {California  State  Bd.  Hort.  Bpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp. 
29-55,  figs.  12). — An  elaborate  paper  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  apricot,  its  propa- 
gation, soil,  planting,  prnning,  thinning,  fmit  picking,  grading,  cutting  for  drying, 
sulphuring,  drying,  sweating,  packing  the  dried  fruit,  and  illustrated,  descriptive, 
and  comparative  notes  on  35  varieties.  Notes  from  various  growers  in  the  State  bear- 
ing on  different  points  are  included.  California  is  believed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  apricot.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  preparation  of  the  dried  fmit.  Illnstra- 
tions  are  given  of  apricot  trees  and  orchards,  showing  the  manner  of  growth  and  the 
effect  of  proper  pruning. 

The  cherry,  B.  M.  Lelong  (California  State  Bd.  Hort.  Bpt.  ^893  and  1894,  pp. 
55-63,  pis.  19,  figs.  ^).— Notes  on  the  growing  of  clierries  in  California,  with  remarks 
on  the  soil,  propag<atiou,  planting,  prnning,  cultivation,  picking  :uid  packing,  dis- 
eaHes  and  pests,  and  illustrations  of  26  leading  varieties,  many  of  which  are  tignred 
for  the  first  time.  Tlie  pits  of  31  varieties  are  figured  to  show  the  different  t.N^pes  of 
form  for  classification  purposes.  The  rich  valley  lands  of  the  State  are  the  principal 
cherry  producing  sections,  and  a  number  of  valnable  varieties  have  been  originated 
in  California.    Notes  from  several  cherry  growers  of  the  State  are  incorporated. 

Fig  culture  and  fig  packing,  D.  Shkuma^n  {California  State  Bd.  Hort.  lipt.  1S93 
and  1S94,  pp.  834-286). — Notes  on  the  cultivation,  gathering,  processing,  and  packing; 
of  figs,  the  different  steps  of  the  preparation  for  market  being  given  in  detail. 

Curing  the  white  Adriatic  fig,  G.  A.  Raymond  {Calif m-nia  State  Bd.  Hort.  Bpt. 
1S93  and  1894,  pp.  £70-272).— X  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  curing  this  vari- 
ety of  fig  employed  by  the  author. 

The  pomelo,  B.  M.  Lelong  {California  State  Bd.  Hort.  Bpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp. 
63-65), — Brief  descriptive  remarks  on  Ciirns  pomclanus  and  its  value  as  a  medicinal 
fruit.  Several  newspaper  articles  are  included.  The  cultivation  of  the  ponido  in 
California  is  urged. 

Pnine  culture  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  J.  £.  Gordon  {California  State 
Bd.  Hort.  lipt.  1893  and  1S94,  pp.  204-213). — A  general  paper  on  the  growing  of 
prunes,  embodying  oaniest  recommendations  as  to  the  best  methods  of  cultivating, 
picking,  drying,  and  marketing. 

The  mulberry,  G.  Abbey  {Jour.  Hort.,  1895,  No.  2419,  pp.  112, 113).— K  popular 
paper  on  the  cultivation  and  uses  of  the  tree,  leaves,  and  fruit,  including  an  historical 
sketch. 

The  buffalo  berry,  L.  C.  Coubett  {Amer.  Gard.,  16  {1895),  No.  32,  p.  45,  figs.  5).— 
An  illustrated  article  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  the  stamiuate  and  pistil- 
late forms  of  Sliepherdia  argentea.  The  paper  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Dewberries  are  worth  cultivating,  I.  N.  Stonk  {Amer.  Gard.,  16  {1895),  No.  32, 
p.  45). — Brief  notes  on  the  growing  of  dewberries,  the  variety  Bartel  being  preferred 
to  Lucretia,  as  it  is  more  prolific  and  nearly  thomless. 

Rubus  auatraUs,  \V.  J.  Bkan  (The  Garden,  47  (1895),  No.  1212,  p.  100,  fig.  1).— 
Descriptive  notes  on  this  New  Zealand  bramble,  which  is  advised  as  an  additiou  to 
cool  conservatoriea. 
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Cross  fertilization  of  grapes,  S.  B.  Qrrex  {Afiuneaota  Sta,  Hpt.  ISOSjpp,  329-231^ 
fig.  l),—k  reprint  from  Bulletin  32  of  tlio  station  (E.  S.  R.  6,  p.  46). 

Pot  grapevines  vs.  plemted  canes,  G.  Wythks  {Gard,  Chron.,  17  (ISOo),  ser.  S, 
p,  176). 

The  Importance  of  hybrids  In  repleuiting  vineyards,  A.  Millardet  (Compt 
Jiend.,  119  {1894),  No.  £6,  pp.  1176-1180), 

Three  yetu's'  observations  on  the  action  of  plaster  in  viticulture,  G.  Battan- 
CUON  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.;  VEngraiSj  10  {1895),  No.  5, pp.  114, 116), 

Fruits  and  soils  of  the  arid  region,  £.  W.  Hilgard  {California  State  Bd,  Hori. 
Upt.  1898  and  1894,  pp.  SOS-SIS). — A  paper  embodying  the  results  of  over  a  thousand 
analyses  of  soils  from  arid  regions.  Compared  with  analyses  of  humid  soils,  the  arid 
lands  possess  about  3  times  as  much  potash  and  12  to  14  times  as  much  lime,  while 
there  is  no  material  diflTeronce  in  phosphoric  acid.  Analyses  of  fruits  indicate  that 
those  grown  in  arid  regions  wore  of  better  quality,  particularly  possessing  more 
sugar.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  civilization  originated  in 
localities  with  but  scanty  rainfall,  such  as  Egypt  and  India.  Some  of  the  analyses 
of  soils  of  the  United  States  are  tabulated. 

Fruits,  notes  on  varieties,  S.  B.  Green  {Minnesota  Sta,  Bpt,  189S,  pp.  2S9-H7),— 
A  reprint  from  Bulletin  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.  6,  p.  55). 

Fruit  forcing.  {Jour.  Sort,,  1895,  No.  2419,  pp,  124,125),— -Bvief  directions  for  forc- 
ing pineapples,  figs,  cherries,  strawberries,  cucumbers,  and  melons  in  hothouses. 

Thinning  fruit  {California  State  Bd.  Hort.  Bpt,  189S  and  1894,  pp.  S41-S4S).—k 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  pursued  in 
different  hinds  of  fruits. 

Orchard  fertilization,  A.  S.  Chapman  (California  State  Bd.  Hori.  Bpt,  189S  and 
1894,  pp.  SIS,  574^).— Notes  on  experimente  in  using  different  fertilizers  on  a  sandy 
soil  for  the  raising  of  citrus  fruits  and  grapes.    Potash  fertilizers  gave  the  best  results. 

Irrigation  for  the  development  of  fruit,  H.  A.  Brainard  {California  State  Bd. 
Hort.  Bpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  216-220),— A  discussion  of  the  value  of  irrigation  in  fruit 
raising,  and  recommendations  for  its  adoption  and  extension. 

Fruit  growing  in  the  Santa  Maria  Valley,  O.  W.  Maulsbt  {California  State  Bd, 
Hort.  Bpt.  189S  and  1894,  pp.  221-22S),—k  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  a 
consideration  of  the  soil  and  climate.  Apricots,  prunes,  English  walnuts,  peaches, 
ahnonds,  and  cherries  are  grown  in  the  order  given. 

Notes  on  fruit  growing  at  Mlldura,  A.  H.  Benson  {Agl.  Gaz.  N.  S.  W.,  5  {1894),  No. 
llfPp.  76J-77;?).-— General  notes  on  the  growing  of  citrus  and  other  fruits  in  this  part 
of  Australia,  with  remarks  on  the  varieties  found  best,  and  on  the  climate,  soil,  irri- 
gation, cultivation,  and  drying  oi  the  crops. 

Suggestions  on  horticultural  quarantine,  A.  Craw  {California  State  Bd.  Hort. 
Bpt.  189S  and  1894,  pp.  290-294). — General  remarks  on  the  subject,  laws  bearing  on  it, 
and  its  enforcement. 

California  almonds  {California  State  Bd.  Hort,  Bpt.  189S  and  1894,  pp,  417-419, 
pie.  4,  fig,  1). — Descriptive  notes  on  13  varieties  of  almonds  which  are  divided  into 
4  grades,  hard  shell,  soft  shell,  extra  soft  shell,  and  paper  shell.  A  table  is  given 
showing  the  weight  of  the  kernel  and  shell  in  a  pound  of  almonds  of  12  different 
varieties,  and  the  relative  value  of  leading  California  varieties  compared  with  others. 

The  pistachio  (Plstacia  vera),  G.  Heuz£  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat,,  59  {1895),  No,  4,  pp. 
143,144), 

Pecan  culture  in  the  arid  regions,  F.  A.  Swinden  {Irrigation  Age,  8  {1895),  No. 
2,  pp.  54, 55,  figs.  5). 

Some  desirable  ornamental  trees^  shrubs,  and  plants  for  planting  In  Ontario, 
W.  E.  Saunders  {Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Assn.  Bpt.  189S,  pp.  90-97). — General  remarks 
on  these  subjects,  with  comparative  cultural  notes  on  several  species  of  pine, 
spruces,  retinosporas,  maples,  horse-chestnuts,  alders,  birches,  yellowwood,  walnuts, 
maidenhair  tree,  oak,  false  indigo,  flowering  almond,  Siberian  pea,  dogwoods,  mock 
orange,  spiresas,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Five  yean'  ezperiance  in  planting  forest  trees,  W.  A.  Buck- 
HOUT  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1893j  pp.  153-155). — £xx)eriinent8  have 
been  in  progress  to  test  tree  and  seed  planting  at  the  college  grounds 
and  on  a  small  area  of  wild  land.  The  details  of  preparation  and  plant- 
ing were  given  in  the  report  of  the  station  for  1888  (E.  S.  Bui.  2, 
pt.  2,  p.  136).  The  results  have  not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
mountain  plat  proved  not  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  the  nnder- 
shrubs  crowded  out  that  which  was  planted.  The  chestnut  trees  failed 
entirely  in  the  mountain  plat  and  grew  very  poorly  at  the  college.  A 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  ground  was  too  loose  and  permitted  the  deep 
taproot  to  dry  out  before  the  lateral  roots  were  developed.  The  white 
pine  trees  at  the  college  made  the  best  growth,  averaging  4  to  5  ft.  in 
iieight.  The  mountain  planting  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  gave  smaller, 
weak  trees,  which  are  not  well  established.  The  principal  injury  to 
these  trees  was  done  by  the  pine  weevil  (Pissodes  strobi)  and  the  woolly 
pine  louse  (Schizoneurapinicola). 

The  author  concludes  that  considering  the  time,  expense,  and  risk 
involved,  artificial  forest  planting  can  not  be  recommended,  at  least  in 
the  way  pursued  in  the  experiment,  and  that  natural  methods  of  refor- 
esting, supplemented  by  some  seed  sowing,  Uiinning,  and  planting,  wUl 
suffice  for  the  present  and  the  near  future. 

Ezperienoe  with  evergreens  in  Pennsylvania,  G.  C.  Burz  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt, 
1893,  pp.  142-149,  pi  1),—A  reprint  from  Bulletin  23  of  tho  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  54). 

The  long  leaf  pine  and  its  straggle  for  existence,  W.  W.  Asur  {Jour.  Elisha 
Mitchell  Sci.  Soo.,  11  {1894),  No,  1,  pp.  1-16). 

The  planting  of  beeoh  trees,  P.  Hauguel  {Rev.  ffort,,  66  {1894),  No,  t4,  pp.  584, 
686), — General  notes  on  this  point. 

The  black  walnut  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Kkkkkr  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895),  p.  12). 

The  green  ash  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Krffrr  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1806),  p.  SS). 

The  white  elm  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Kkffku  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895),  p.  58),— 
This  tree  is  recommended  as  a  forest  tree  for  the  West  on  account  of  its  resistant 
powers  and  rapid  growth. 

The  New  South  Wales  blue  gum,  J.  H.  Maidkx  {Agl,  Gaz.  N.  8.  W.,  6  {1894), 
No.  llf  pp.  74S-747,  pi.  1). — Illustrated  and  descriptive  and  economic  notes  on  Euca- 
lyptus saligna. 

Notes  on  the  tree  flora  of  Chiricahua  Mountains,  I,  J.  W.  Toumky  {^Garden  and 
Forest,  8  {1896),  pp.  IS,  IS). — An  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  through  northern 
Mexico  and  southern  Arizona. 

A  descriptive  list  of  the  trees  of  Java,  S.  H.  Koordkbs  {Mededeelingen  'SLands 
Plantentuin,  1894,  No.  12,  pp.  175). 

Water  and  forestry  and  agricultural  production,  L.  Grandkad  {Jour.  Agr, 
Prat.,  69  {1895),  No,  2,  pp.  60-62).— A  brief  r^sumd  of  the  work  of  Henry  Sohiibler, 
Sch losing,  and  Wollny.  ^ 

Forest  conservation,  A.  Kijnnby  {Calif ornia  State  Bd.  ffort,  Rpt.  1893  and  1894, 
pp.  S26-32fi).—K  general  popular  article  urging  the  importance  of  the  preservation 
of  forests  from  destruction  and  their  influence  on  raiufalL  Federal  control  of  forest 
lauds  IS  advocated. 
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Ringbarking  in  western  New  South  'Wales,  T.  Kidston  {AgL  Gaz,  N,  8.  W,,  6 
{1894) f  No,  11  f  pp,  76S-764). —Sotea  on  removiug  forests  by  the  employment  of  this 
method  of  deadening  the  trees.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  the  destruction  of 
forests  lessens  rainfall. 

Forest  fires,  W.  A.  Buckhout  (Pmn&ylvama  Sta.  Bpt,  189S,  pp.  165-169,  fig.  JT).— A 
reprint  from  Bulletin  23  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  54). 

Forest  fires  in  North  America,  B.  E.  Fernow  (Ztschr.  Forst,  und  Jagdw,,  17  (1895), 
No.  1,  pp.  31-35). 

Forest  fires,  causes  and  preventions  (Forest  Leaves,  5  (1895),  No.  1,  p.  15).— An 
abstract  from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  giving  statistics  on  the  subjects, 
number  of  fires,  acres  burned,  loss,  etc. 

Fire  and  flood,  J.  T.  Rothrock  (Forest  Leaves,  5  (1895),  No.  1,  pp.  8,  9,  pis.  f).— 
An  article  dealing  with  the  destraction  of  forests  in  Pennsylvania  and  discussing 
the  injury  to  the  soil  and  property.  The  plates  are  from  photographs,  showing  the 
tracks  of  forest  fires  and  freshets. 

Forest  destruction  by  means  of  Gryllus  campestris  and  Tettlz  anbulata, 
Altum  (Ztschr.  Forst.  und  Jagdw.,  17  (1895),  No.  1,  pp.  lS-17). 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  B.  E. 
Fkrnow  (Forest  Leaves,  5  (1895)  No.  1,  pp.  10, 11).— A  general  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  with  the  resolutions  adopted  favoring  forest  legislation. 

California  Forestry  Experiment  Stations,  II,  C.  H.  Siiinn  (Garden  and  Forest,  8 
(1895),  pp.  62,  63). — A  description  of  the  Santa  Monica  forestry  station. 

Forestry  in  Natal  (Kew  Misc.  Bui.  97,  pp.  1-5). 

SEEDS— WEEDS.  ' 

Seed  testmg,  its  uses  and  methods,  G.  McCartht  {North  Car- 
olina Sta,  But,  108,  pp.  347-415,  figs.  44). — The  author  has  brought 
together  from  various  sources  a  fund  of  information  relating  to  the 
subject  of  seed  testing.  The  necessity  and  uses  of  seed  testing  are 
pointed  out  and  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  is  given,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  seed  control  system 
of  Europe  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  conducted.  Numerous  tables 
are  given  showing  the  viability,  genuineness,  and  value  of  different 
kinds  of  seed.  A  chapter  on  the  physiology  of  the  seed  gives  briefly 
the  structure,  germination,  composition,  effect  of  temperature,  light, 
electricity,  and  chemicals  on  germination,  specific  gravity  and  volume 
weight  of  seed,  and  the  life  period  of  the  embryo.  In  the  chapter  on 
practical  seed  testing  are  given  compiled  tables  showing  the  viability, 
purity,  and  germination  of  a  large  list  of  forage  plants,  field  and  gar- 
den crops,  and  flower  seed;  the  impurities  and  adulterations  of  seed 
and  the  limits  of  error  in  testing,  and  descriptions  of  apparatus  and 
methods  employed  in  seed  testing.  The  author  has  drawn  on  the  vari- 
ous station  publications  of  this  country  as  well  as  the  leading  seed 
control  stations  of  Europe  for  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  bulletin. 

New  Mexico  weeds,  I,  K.  O.  Wooton  [New  Mexico  Sta.  BuL  13, 
pp.  36,  figs.  15).— This  bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  sferies  to  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  weeds  of  !New  Mexico,  and  gives  some  general  infor- 
mation on  weed  dissemination  and  repression.  The  list  enumerated 
embraces  18  species,  as  follows,  the  most  of  which  are  figured:  Kigger 
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weed  {Sphceralcea  angustifolia)^  Sida  hederaeea^  Gavra  parviftora.  blue 
weed  {Helianthus  ctWam),  sunflower  {H.  annuus)^  coeklebur  (Xanthium 
eanaden8e\  spiny  aster  {Aster  spino8us\  Franseria  hookerianay  Aster 
canescenSj  morning  glory  (Ipomcea  mexicana  and  I.  purpurea)^  horse  net- 
tle (Solanum  eloeagnifoUum)^  common  pigweed  or  rough  amaranth  (Ama- 
rantus  retroflexus),  rough  amaranth  (A.  ohlorostachys),  low  amaranth 
(A.  hlitoides),  lamb's  quarter  or  goosefoot  (Chenopodium  dlhum)^  sand 
bur  or  bur  grass  (Cenchrus  tribuloides)^  Chloris  alhaj  and  loco  weed 
(Astragalus  mollissimus), 

'Western  plantain,  F.  L.  Harvky  (Maine  Sta.  Mpt  189S,  pp.  157, 158,  fig,  i).— A 
description  and  illastrations  of  Plantago  patagonica  arUtata  are  f^iven,  witli  a  report 
of  its  appearance  in  an  oat  tield  during  the  year.  The  author  calls  attention  to  this 
weed  being  an  annual,  and  suggests  its  easy  eradication  by  preventing  its  setting 
seed. 

The  Raaaian  thiatle,  J^.  H.  Dewky  ( U,  S,  Depi,  Agr.,  D'wisUm  of  Botany  Circular 
S,  pp.  8,  Jigs  S), — Popular  information  is  given  on  the  nature,  distribution,  and  reme- 
dies for  this  weed.  It  is  now  known  to  be  present  in  18  States,  and  also  in  3  of  the 
Canadian  provinces. 

The  aaohalin  knot  weed,  L.  n.  Pammel  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  p.  67). — 
The  author  refers  to  12  years'  experience  with  this  plant,  and  says  it  spreads  very 
rapidly  by  means  of  its  rhizomes,  and  land  set  in  it  may  have  to  be  given  up  to  it  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Johnson  grass  in  the  South. 
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Some  grape  troubles  of  western  New  Tork,  E.  G.  Lodeman 

{^ew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui  76,  pp.  413-454,  figs.  6). 

Synopsis. — The  author  describes  and  offers  suggestions  for  the  repression  of  shell- 
ing or  rattling  (a  disease  of  rather  uncertain  origin),  powdery  mildew,  anthrac- 
nose,  black  rot,  brown  rot  or  gray  rot,  and  rii)o  rot.  Brief  notes  on  spraying 
apparatus  and  formulas  for  3  of  the  best  fungicides  are  given. 

Shelling  or  rattling  (pp.  413-440). — This  disease,  which  althongh  not 
new  was  more  or  less  troublesome  throughout  the  grape-growing  por- 
tions of  the  State,  is  characterized  by  the  author  as  follows: 

'*  The  shelling  of  grapes  takes  place  in  the  following  manner.  As  the  season  of 
ripening  approaches,  certain  berries  of  the  affected  clusters  fall  to  the  ground  on 
account  of  the  inability  of  the  main  fibers  and  other  connecting  tissue  of  the  fruit- 
stems  to  sustain  their  weight.  .  .  .  The  end  of  the  stem  is  even,  as  if  cut  with  a 
knife. 

"  The  portions  of  the  cluster  first  affected  are,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  inva- 
riably either  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cluster  as  it  hangs  from  the  cane,  or  in  the 
case  of  heavily  shouldered  clusters,  the  outer  extremity  of  the  stem  forming  the 
shoulder.  The  shelling  may  begin  at  both  points  at  about  the  same  time,  but  it 
generally  makes  its  appearance  first  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bunch.  Sometimes  only 
one  or  two  berries  may  fall,  but  in  other  cases  the  drying  and  shriveling  of  the  stem 
gradually  extends  upward,  the  affected  portion  being  plainly  marked  by  the  absence 
of  the  berries.  It  often  occurs  that  not  a  berry  remains  hanging  upon  the  bunch. 
In  such  cases  the  ground  below  the  bearing  portions  of  the  vine  is  literally  covered 
with  the  fallen  fruit.  ... 
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'^Some  cluHtofs  upon  a  vino  soein  to  be  more  free  from  Bhelling  than  others  upon 
the  Biune  plant.  This  seems  to  be  due  in  many  cases  to  its  location  upon  the  cane, 
but  there  are  so  many  excex)tions  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  of  tho  clusters  found  upon  a  certain  cane  the  one  which 
is  situated  farthest  from  the  main  stem  of  the  plant  is  most  seriously  affected.  .  .  . 

"Another  peculiarity  which  may  sometimes  be  seen,  although  oases  of  it  are  very 
rare,  is  the  shelling  of  berries  upon  only  one  portion  of  the  vine,  as,  for  instance, 
those  borne  upon  the  canes  which  spring  from  an  arm,  the  difficulty  thus  affecting 
only  one  half  of  the  plant.  ... 

"It  very  commonly  occurs  that  plants  in  certain  portions  of  a  vineyard  shell,  while 
the  large  majority  of  them  do  not.  The  line  is  sometimes  so  sharply  drawn  that  the 
affected  plant  may  be  entirely  snrronndedby  healthy  vines;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  healthy  vine  in  the  midst  of  those  which  shell.  Occasionally  the  plants  in 
a  row  are  qnite  different  as  regards  the  amonut  of  fruit  which  is  lost,  some  retaining 
all,  while  others  lose  fully  75  per  cent.  Such  vineyards,  however,  do  not  represent 
the  large  majority.  In  those,  the  shelling  is  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the 
vineyard,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  does  the  loss  reach  50  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
The  total  loss  will  probably  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  yield  this  year. 

"The  taste  of  shelled  grapes  diflers  decidedly  from  that  of  those  i*emaining  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  affected  clusters,  and  still  more  from  that  of  berries  which  are 
borne  upon  vines  in  which  no  shelling  takes  place.  This  difference  is  very  notice- 
able in  Concords.  Grapes  of  this  variety,  when  grown  under  favorable  conditions, 
are  sweet  and  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  on  account  of  a  flavor  which  is  pecnliar 
to  the  variety.  Shelled  grapes  are  extremely  insipid,  and  are  unpalatable,  not  only 
from  a  want  of  taste  but  also  from  a  certain  disagreeable  flavor  which,  though  sel- 
dom strong,  is  still  perceptible.  Berries  which  remain  upon  shelly  vines  lack  flavor, 
bnt  otherwise  they  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  particularly  disagreeable  qualities." 

Vines  which  have  shelly  grapes  are  said  to  be  nearly  always  affected 
by  diseased  foliage.  This  condition  usually  appearing  in  July  or 
August,  causes  the  death  of  the  leaf  tissues.  The  leaves  on  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  shoots  show  a  yellow  coloration  more  or  less  following  their 
periphery.  Soon  the  yellow  portion  turns  brown,  causing  the  leaf  to 
curl.  In  severe  cases  the  brown  foliage  becomes  conspicuous.  The 
shelling  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  decided  discoloration,  but  the 
two  are  usually  associated.  A  dark  discoloration  is  often  found  between 
the  principal  veins  and  is  attributed  to'  the  same  cause  as  that  causing 
the  death  of  the  edges.  In  some  of  its  aspects  this  disease  resembles 
apoplexy  and  rougeot,  common  in  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  author 
doubts  their  identity. .  In  1890  D.  G.  Fairchild,  of  the  Division  of 
Vegetable  Pathology  of  this  Department,  investigated  and  reported 
on*  a  dises^e  of  grapes  probably  the  same  as  here  described. 

The  ascribed  causes  of  tho  shelling  are  grouped  by  the  author  under 
4  heads — (1)  injuries  due  to  parasites,  (2)  improper  conditions  of  the  vine, 
(3)  conditions  of  the  soil,  and  (4)  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  In  con- 
sidering the  various  causes  the  author  thinks  that  insects  do  not  cause 
the  disease,  but  that  fungi  may  aggravate  it,  and  that  the  dying  of  the 
leaves  is  a  manifestation  of  the  disease.  The  conditions  of  the  vine, 
causing  the  stems  to  shrivel  and  the  fruit  to  ripen  prematurely  probably 
cause  this  trouble.    Premature  ripening  of  the  wood  and  overbearing 

» Jour.  My  col.,  vol.  6,  p.  96  (E.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  i55). 
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weaken  the  yine  and  may  to  some  exteut  cause  shelling.  Too  mnch 
wood,  due  to  improper  proportion  of  the  elements  required  for  the  plant, 
especially  a  superabundance  of  nitrogen,  seems  to  increase  the  amount 
of  shelling.  The  kind  of  soil,  not  cousidering  the  food  supply  it  con- 
tains, appears  to  have  no  effect,  but  too  much  cultivation,  by  liberating 
the  nitrogenous  compounds,  aggravates  the  trouble.  Excessive  drought 
and  rains  influence  the  amount  of  disease  to  some  extent.  A  weak  root 
system  has  the  same  effect  as  overbearing.  The  disease  has  been 
checked  by  applications  of  barnyard  manure.  A  lack  of  phosphoric 
acid  has  no  effect.  In  most  cases  the  plants  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  potash,  and  applications  of  that  fertilizer  have  been  followed 
by  a  decrease  or  disappearance  of  the  disease.  Excessive  heat  and 
warm  winds,  by  inducing  rapid  growth,  increase  shelling,  while  cool 
winds  or  weather  checks  it.  From  reports  received  from  quite  a  num- 
ber of  vineyardists  the  application  of  potash  to  the  vines  checked 
shelling,  and  based  on  only  one  year's  experience  this  treatment  is 
recommended. 

Powdery  mildew  (p.  441). — This  disease  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  1894  in  the  Chautauqua  vineyards.  The  application  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  is  recommended  as 
a  treatment. 

AnthrcLcnose  (pp.  442, 443). — This  disease  has  been  very  severe  on 
Moore  Diamond  and  Brighton  varieties,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
growers  make  a  trial  of  the  acid  sulphate  of  iron  solution,  the  formula 
for  which  is  iron  sulphate  110  lbs.,  sulphuric  acid  1  qt.,  water  26  gal. 

Black  rot^  brown  or  gray  rot^  and  ripe  rot  (pp.  444-448). — ^These  dis- 
eases were  somewhat  prevalent  in  certain  regions,  and  the  usual  fungi- 
cides are  recommended.  The  reported  failure  of  some  vineyardists  to 
prevent  these  diseases  was  due,  the  author  thinks,  to  too  thick  foliage 
and  improper  application  of  fungicides.  In  some  vineyards  the  vines 
suffered  from  drought.  For  these  shallow  and  frequent  cultivation  is 
advised. 

Spraying  apparatus  (p.  450). — ^Different  forms  of  apparatus  are 
described.  The  knapsack  machine  is  considered  the  most  effective. 
Hand  pumps,  the  author  says,  allow  of  more  rapid  but  less  efficient 
work,  while  power  sprayers  are,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the 
most  desirable  for  use  in  vineyards. 

Formulas  for  fungicides  (pp.  450, 451). — Formulas  are  given,  together 
with  directions  for  preparation  for  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate  solution,  and  a«id  iron  sulphate  solution. 

Report  of  botanist,  F.  L.  Harvey  (Maine  Sta,  RpU  1893^  pp.  145^ 
146j  150j  152-158,  figs.  5). 

Synopsis, — ^The  author  reports  briefly  on  the  fungas  diseases  occnnlng  during  the 
year,  and  at  greater  length  on  beau  anthracnose,  tomato  anthracnoqe,  potato  and 
beet  scab,  and  western  plantain.  In  addition  to  the  diseases  reported  on  at  some 
length,  the  following  have  been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  State: 
Pear  leaf  blight,  clover  rust,  and  strawberry  septoria. 
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Bean  anthracnose  (pp.  152, 153). — ^This  disease,  dae  to  the  presence  of 
Colletotrichum  lindemuthianumj  has  been  quite  common,  attacking  both 
bush  and  pole  varieties  of  beant?,  but  being  most  destructive  to  the 
white-podded  varieties.  The  disease  is  described  and  the  following 
precautions'are  given  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease: 

''Select  good  seed,  rejecting  all  beans  that  seem  at  all  unsound. 

''  Should  the  disease  appear  in  the  young  beans  carefully  destroy  all  affected 
seedlings. 

''  If  convenient  spray  early  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  repeat  the  application, 
if  needed,  before  the  pods  form. 

''  Do  not  plant  on  ground  that  has  borne  an  infected  crop  the  past  season. 

''Plant  on  a  dry  soil  in  hills  or  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  admit  air  freely.  Hoe 
when  the  ground  and  foliage  are  dry." 

Tofnato  anthracnoae  (pp.  154, 156). — ^This  disease,  which  caused  con- 
siderable destruction  in  the  station  garden,  was  described  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Delaware  Station  for  1891,  p.  60  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  591),  as 
Colletotrichum  lycopersidy  but  is  here  called  C.phomoides.  The  disease 
appears  on  the  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  fruit,  producing  discolored  sunken 
spots  with  black  centers.  Successful  inoculations  have  been  made,  but 
placing  spores  on  the  unbroken  epidermis  of  the  tomato  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  disease.  A  spray  of  potassium  sulphid  solution,  7  oz.  in  22 
gal.  of  water,  together  with  the  destruction  of  all  diseased  plants  and 
rotation  of  crops,  are  the  remedies  recommended. 

Potato  and  beet  scab  (p.  156). — Compiled  notes  are  given  showing  the 
identity  of  these  diseases,  and  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  is  rec- 
ommended for  their  prevention. 

Miscellaneous  botanical  work,  W.  A.  Buckhout  {Pennsylvania 
Sta.  Rpt,  1893,  pp.  150-153,  pi.  1), — Experiments  for  preventing  potato 
diseases {p]^.150-162). — Experiments  were  conducted  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture for  the  prevention  of  potato  rot  with  negative  results,  no  blight  or 
rot  appearing  on  any  of  the  plants.  The  sprayed  plants  showed  a  more 
vigorous  appearance  of  their  tops  than  the  unsprayed.  The  effect  of 
early  planting  was  tried.  Plats  were  planted  April  28  and  May  7. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  until 
August,  when  there  was  little  or  no  appreciable  difference.  Owing  to 
the  hot  dry  weather  of  midsummer  there  was  no  disease  present.  Wlieu 
harvested  the  early  plat  yielded  1,100  lbs.  to  882  from  the  later  planted 
one.  These  experiments  were  to  have  been  repeated  in  1893  to  see  if 
the  same  results  would  be  secured,  but  were  overlooked.  As  the  rot 
does  not  usually  appear  until  late  in  July  the  experiment  of  early  plant- 
ing is  to  be  investigated  further. 

Spraying  grapes  (p.  152). — In  1891  10  varieties  of  grapes  not  sprayed 
were  observed,  and  downy  mildew  was  conspicuous  on  the  Delaware, 
Bright4>n,  Duchess,  Lindley,  and  Salem  varieties.  In  1892  the  growth 
of  these  varieties  started  very  slowly,  the  Brighton  and  Duchess  vines 
being  nearly  dead.  Three  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  were  given 
the  vines  with  negative  results,  there  being  no  mildew  that  year.    In 
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1893  the  experiments  were  repeated  witli  tlie  same  results,  and  the 
difference  between  the  sprayed  and  uusprayed  portions  of  the  rows 
was  indistinguishable.  A  Niagara  vine  within  the  sprayed  portion 
showed  some  black  rot,  all  others  being  free  from  the  disease. 
Unsprayed  Concord  vines  produced  a  full  crop  fi'ee  from  disease  each 
year. 

Leaf  spot  of  beet  (pp.  152, 153).— This  disease,  due  to  Cercospora  beti- 
cola,  was  very  noticeable.  Tlie  author  thinks  spraying  would  probably 
prevent  it,  also  that  the  same  result  would  be  secured  by  a  rotation  of 
crops,  together  with  a  thorough  destruction  })y  fire  of  all  infected 
leaves  upon  the  ground  where  grown  in  such  a  way  as  to  burn  the  snr- 
fa<5e  af  the  ground  slightly,  destroying  the  weeds  and  accumulated 
rubbish.  The  injury  to  the  roots  is  said  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  spotting  on  the  leaves. 

Wheat  scab  (p.  163). — ^This  disease  is  reported  as  having  been  more 
or  less  abundant,  but  no  experiments  were  conducted  for  its  repression. 

An  infection  experiment  with  club  root  of  turnips  (finger  and 

toe  disease),  W.  Somebvelle  {Jour.  Roy.  Agl.  8oc.  England^  ser.  5, 

5  (1894)^  No.  20^  pp.  808-811j  fig.  i).— The  author  reports  on  field 

experiments  with  lime  for  the  prevention  of  club  root  {Plasmodiaphara 

brasaicce)  of  turnips.    The  turnips  were  grown  in  soil  that  was  not 

infected  in  small  duplicate  plats.    The  infection  was  secured  by  adding 

to  each  plat  20  lbs.  of  soil  taken  from  a  field  known  to  be  badly  infested. 

Finely  ground  fresh  lime  was  added  to  the  inoculation  soil  in  |^,  ^,  1, 

and  5  per  cent  amounts.    The  lime  Avas  ground  to  such  a  degree  that 

90  per  cent  passed  through  a  number  100  sieve.    The  yields  given  were 

as  follows: 

Sail  inoculation  experiment  with  club  root. 
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4 
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The  above  experiments  show  the  infectious  nature  of  the  dise^ise  and 
that  it  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  application  of  lime  to  the  soil. 
The  author  considers  an  application  of  about  700  lbs.  of  finely  ground 
lime  equal  to  an  application  of  5  tons  per  acre  applied  in  the  usual 
way.  The  relative  cost  and  the  comparative  value  of  quick  and  slaked 
lime  are  to  be  subjects  for  further  investigation. 

Attacks  of  Fhoma  on  growing  roots,  E.  Rostrup  (Ztachr.  Pflam- 
enkrank.,  4  il894)y  No.  6\  pp.  322,  32S).—T\\q  author  describes  2  species 
of  Phoma  that  attack  root  crops  of  Denmark.    The  first  attacks  the 
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kohl  rabi  and  to  it  the  name  Fhonia  napohrassicce  has  been  given.  The 
other,  which  has  been  described  by  the  author  as  P.  aphcerasperm^^ 
attacks  beet  roots.  As  this  name  had  been  preoccnxHed,  the  name  now 
given  it  is  Phoma  betce.  It  is  thought  by  the  author  that  this  Phoma  is 
genetically  related  to  Sporidesmium  putrefadens. 

BxLBt  in  wheat  {Proo.  Bmt  in  Wheat  Oonf,^  Brisbane^  Queemlandj 
1894y  March^  pp.  77). — Progress  reports  were  given  by  various  commit- 
tees, and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  harder  wheats,  especially  those  having  narrow 
leaf  blades  and  which  are  to  a  considerable  degree  glaucous,  as  the 
most  promising  rust  resistant  varieties.  Lists  are  given  of  what  are 
considered  the  more  resistant  varieties,  but  they  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  represented.  Numerous  experiments  were  reported  of 
the  ineffectual  use  of  fungicides  on  the  seed  before  sown.  The  report 
concludes  with  illustrated  descriptions  of  45  of  the  more  prominent 
varieties  of  wheat. 

Treatment  for  Booty  mold  of  the  orange,  H.  J.  Webbeb  {U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.j  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  Circular  15^  pp.  4). — ^The  sooty 
mold  of  the  orange,  considered  by  the  author  as  probably  due  to  Meliola 
Bpp.,  produces  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  tree  and  fruit.  The  leaves 
and  fruit  are  covered  by  a  black  soot-Uke  membrane  which  greatly 
hinders  the  processes  of  assimilation,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  small, 
insipid,  and  of  a  very  inferior  character.  In  severe  cases  the  trees  fail 
to  produce  any  fruit. 

Experiments  show  that  resin  washes  are  very  effective  remedies  in 
preventing  this  disease.  The  formula  recommended  is  resin  20  lbs., 
caustic  soda  4J  lbs.,  crude  fish  oil  3  pt.,  water  to  make  15  gal.  Place  the 
materials  in  a  large  kettle  with  13  gal.  of  water  and  boil  until  the  resin 
is  dissolved,  then  add  water  to  make  15  gal.  This  is  a  stock  solution. 
When  used  it  must  be  diluted  to  150  gal.,  and  will  cost  about  45  cts.  for 
such  an  amount.  When  too  strong  the  wash  will  burn  the  fruit,  but  in 
the  strength  here  given  no  injury  will  follow.  The  author  states  that 
the  disease  is  only  serious  in  its  attack  when  accompanying  the  white 
fly  or  mealy  wing,  Aleyrodes  citri.  In  badly  affected  groves  3  periods 
of  application  must  be  observed.  Beginning  the  middle  of  January,  3 
applications  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  2  weeks.  In  May  and  June 
is  a  second  period  when  the  trees  should  be  sprayed,  and  the  third 
I)eriod  is  in  August  and  September.  The  spray  is  easily  washed  off  by 
rain  and  should  be  repeated  when  a  rainfall  occurs  soon  after  spraying. 
Thoroughness  of  application  is  required,  a  14-year-old  tree  requiring  15 
to  20  gal.  for  each  application. 

Treatment  for  potato  rot,  A.  Sekpolo wski  {Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.^ 

(Id94)y  No.  6,  pp.  323-325). — The  author  conducted  experiments  on  10 

plats  of  about  ^  acre  each  for  the  prevention  of  potato  rot.    Plats  1, 4, 

7,  and  10  were  untreated.  No.  2  was  sprayed  with  a  Bordeaux  mixture 
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containing  6  x>6r  cent  copper  sulphate  and  6  per  cent  firesh  lime;  No.  3 
was  sprayed  with  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate  and  lime;  Ko. 
5  was  sprayed  with  an  8  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture;  No.  6  was  sprayed 
with  an  8  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate  and  lime;  Ko.  8  was  sprayed 
twice^  first  with  a  4  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  2  weeks  later 
with  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  the  same;  Ko.  9  was  treated  in  the  same 
way,  iron  sulphate  being  substituted  for  the  copper  sulphate. 

The  potatoes  were  planted  April  19  and  made  their  appearance 
above  ground  June  7.  The  spraying  was  done  June  28,  and  when 
a  second  was  given  it  was  applied  July  12.  The  potatoes  were  har- 
vested September  5.  The  highest  yield  as  well  as  per  cent  of  starch 
was  found  in  plat  2,  while  the  number  of  diseased  tubers  was  smalL 
The  smallest  yield  was  from  plats  6  and  9,  the  strong  solutions  of  iron 
sulphate  having  injured  the  plants,  its  effect  being  plainly  seen  in  the 
brownish  color  of  the  leaves  6  days  after  spraying.  Plats  8  and  9 
showed  the  lowest  per  cent  of  diseased  tubers.  The  most  rotten  tubers 
were  found  in  the  unsprayed  rows.  However,  the  yield  and  starch 
content  of  each  of  these  plats  exceeded  those  of  the  treated  ones  with 
the  exception  of  plat  2.  The  author  establishes  the  fact  that  iron  sul- 
phate injuriously  aii'ects  the  growth  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  lessens  the 
yield  of  tubers.  A  comparative  test  of  2  per  cent  solutions  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  iron  sulphate  and  lime  solution  is  to  be  undertaken. 

Potato  scab^  8.  B.  Gkeen  {Minnesota  Sta.  BpU  189S,pp.  f!f;MS2Sff).— Beprinted  from 
BaUetin  32  of  the  station  (£.  8.  B.,  6,  p.  57). 

Late  blight  and  rot  of  the  potato,  S.  B.  Green  {MinneBOta  Sta,  Bpt.  1893^  pp. 
fi^-f^i).— Keprint  Irom  Bulletin  32  of  the  station  (E.  8.  E.,  6,  p.  67). 

A  new  barley  smutp  H.  Biedenkopf  {Ztschr,  Pflanzenkrank.,  4  (1894),  Xo.  6,  pp. 
SSI,  S22), — ^The  author  describes  as  Ustilago  medians  a  new  species  of  smut  of  barley 
that  from  cultures  seems  to  be  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  U,  hordei  and 
U.  jensenii,    A  more  critical  study  of  the  species  is  to  follow. 

Iiiat  of  parasitic  plants  found  near  the  station,  O.  Luqgbb  {Minnesota  8ia.  BpU 
189S,  pp,  S07-Slg). — A  list  of  fungi;  embracing  about  150  species,  is  giren,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  hosts.  The  more  numerous  genera  represented  are  as  foUowa: 
Feronospora,  7  species;  Puocinia,  18  species;  Ceroospora,  10  species,  sjid  Septoria,  11 
species.    There  are  35  orders  of  phanerogams  represented  in  the  list  of  hosts. 

New  species  of  fungi,  J.  B.  Ellis  and  B.  M.  Evehhabt  {Proc  PhU,  Aead,  /M., 
1894,  III,  pp.  52S-^6). — Descriptions  and  critical  notes  on  new  species. 

Diseases  of  the  vine  (Cent.),  G.  Massbe  {Gard.  Chron.,  17  {1896),  ser.  $,p.  184).-- 
A  brief  description  of  anthracnose  {Sphaoeloma  ampelinum)  is  given.  Dusting 
plants  with  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  lime  is  advised.  Too  free  use  of  firesh  stable 
manure  is  thought  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Chytridiose  of  the  grape  and  its  treatment^  A.  Prunbt  {Prog.  Agr.  et  ViL,  If 
(1896),  No.  8,  pp.  78-76;  No.  4,  pp.  91-98). 

Sulphuric  acid  for  grape  anthracnose,  L.  Degrullt  (Prog.  Agr.  ot  VU.,  If  (1895), 
No.  6,  pp.  136, 136). —Ten  liters  of  sulphurio  acid  to  100  of  water  gave  good  results 
when  applied  to  grapes,  equaling  the  acid  iron  sulphate  solution  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  copperas. 

Report  on  experiments  with  'Tostite^',  1894,  W.  M.  Soh5txn  (l^dskr.  norsh^ 
Landbr.,  1  (1894),  pp.  441-^443).— The  Fostite  (90  per  cent  magnesium  silicate,  10  per 
cent  copper  sulphate)  was  applied  with  some  degree  of  success  against  fungus  dia- 
I  of  potatoes  and  other  crops. 
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Observationfl  on  the  application  of  fungicideB  and  inaeotioidea  {New  York  State 
Sta.  Bui.  74,  pp,  3SS-405f  figs.  ij9).— Illustrations  and  descriptions  are  given  of  vari- 
oos  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  application  of  fangicides  and  insecticides,  together 
with  formolas  for  Bordeaux  mixture;  kerosene  emulsion,  and  Paris  green  solutions. 


EHTOMOLOOT. 

Insect  Life  {U.  B.  Dept.  Agr,^  Division  of  Entomology^  Insect  Life^ 
vol.  VIIj  No.  3j  pp.  217-280,  figs.  10).— Special  notes  (pp.  217-219).— 
Under  this  head  are  treated  the  need  of  quarantine  laws  m  the  East, 
the  double-broodedness  of  the  codling  moth,  the  chinch  bug  in  1894, 
and  reviews  of  entomological  pablications. 

Damage  by  the  American  locmt^  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  220-229). — An 
account  of  a  destructive  invasion  of  Schistocera  americana  in  Eoanoke 
County,  Virginia,  where  oats,  clover,  corn,  fruit  tree-s,  and  other  vege- 
tation were  defoliated  by  the  insects.  Illustrated,  descriptive,  and  life 
history  notes  are  given  and  a  detailed  report  upon  the  attack,  by  D.  W. 
Coquillett,  is  included.  A  mixture  of  bran,  arsenic,  and  sugar  distrib- 
uted through  the  fields  proved  an  efficient  means  of  destruction. 

Chinch  hug  observations  in  Iowa  in  1894j  H.  Osborn  (pp.  230-232). — 
Notes  on  devastations  by  this  insect — wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  corn 
Buffering  in  the  order  given.  The  bugs  were  found  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  to  have  hibernated  in  osage  orange  hedges.  Light,  friable 
soils  were  most  infested. 

The  hibernation  of  the  chinch  bug,  0.  L.  MarlaU  (pp.  232-234).— Notes 
and  observations  on  this  point  of  the  life  history,  the  normal  hiber- 
nating place  of  the  chinch  bug  being  believed  to  be  the  dense  stools  of 
certain  wild  grasses,  which  it  is  recommended  be  burned  in  the  winter. 
The  Hfe  cycle  of  the  insect  for  central  Kansas  is  summarized. 

A  maple  pseudococcusj  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  235-240). — Illustrated, 
descriptive,  and  life  history  notes  on  Fseudococctts  acerisy  a  rare  scale 
which  occurred  on  maples  in  4  or  5  localities  in  the  northern  United 
States  the  past  season. 

Notes  on  cotton  insects  found  in  Mississippij  W.  H.  Ashmead  (pp. 
240-247). — A  continuation  of  a  paper  begun  in  Insect  Life,  vol.  vii,  No. 
1  (E.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  563).  This  installment  contains  an  annotated  list  of  the 
Hymenoptera  and  Ooleoptera  found  in  cotton  fields  by  the  writer.  The 
following  new  genus  and  species  are  described :  Ohrysopophagus,  0.  com- 
pressicomiSy  Zachresta  dimidiata,  Limneria  mississippimisis,  Lymeon  an- 
nulicomiSy  Otacustes  atriceps,  and  0.  chrysopce. 

The  codling  moth  doubU-broodedy  0.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  248-251). — An 
exhaustive  review  of  the  data  bearing  on  this  point,  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  the  insect  has  2 
annual  broods,  though  in  the  northern  States  there  is  but  1,  and  there 
are  3  in  California. 

A  new  smwflyy  which  is  injurious  to  hollyhockSy  T.  D.  A.  OockereU  (pp. 
261-253). — A  technical  description  of  Nematoneura  malvacearum. 
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Notes  on  HyUsinus  serieeua^  B.  A.  Schwarz  (pp.  254-256). — Notes  on 
the  habits  of  this  scolytid  infesting  Engelmann's  spruce  {Picea  engd- 
manni)  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  Utah.  An  illustration  is  given 
of  the  workings  under  the  bark. 

A  new  parasite  of  MytiUtspis  pomorumj  L.  0.  Howard  (p.  256). — 
Technical  description  of  OhiUmeurua  diaspidinaruMj  a  hymenopterous 
parasite  of  the  apple  oyster-shell  bark  louse. 

The  patent  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  process  declared  invalid^  D.  W. 
Coquillett  ^pp.  257, 258). — Note  on  a  recent  court  judgment  on  this  point 
in  California. 

A  new  pear  insect  (pp.  258-260). — Notes  on  Agrilus  sinuaiusy  a  flat- 
headed  borer  imported  from  Enrope,  that  has  caused  considerable 
damage  to  pear  trees  in  New  Jersey. 

Scorpions^  centipedes^  and  tarantulas  (pp.  260-263). — Notes  on  the 
venom  of  these  animals,  with  letters  from  2  entomologists  who  had 
been  stung  by  scorpions  in  the  Tropics. 

General  notes^  and  notes  from  correspondence  (pp.  263-280). — ^Among 
these  may  be  noted  the  following:  Orain  insects  in  mills,  the  carnation 
twitter  again,  legislation  against  insects  in  British  Columbia,  a  new 
department  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  some  South  Australian  matters, 
cooperative  work  against  insects,  a  New  Zealand  moth-catching  plant, 
the  army  worm  in  1894,  abundance  of  Charceas  graminis  in  Scotland^  two 
more  important  Yedalias,  damage  by  the  brown  sap  chafer,  abundance 
of  an  imported  snout  beetle  in  Maine,  damage  to  clover  in  Michigan,  a 
new  cotton  insect  in  Texas,  the  pear  midge  in  England,  destructive 
grasshoppers  in  New  York,  an  important  scale  insect  on  cottonwood, 
the  spider  which  bites,  cicada  chimneys,  bird  lice  as  mutualists,  occur- 
rence of  the  pear-leaf  blister  mite  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  maggots  in 
poor  butter,  new  habitats  for  the  Florida  red  scale,' the  potato-scab  gnat 
in  Missouri,  Oklahoma  food  of  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  the  apple 
maggot  in  North  Carolina,  the  sugar-cane  weevil  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
horn  fly  on  horses  again,  the  barnacle  scale  in  Louisiana,  and  the  hen 
flea  on  horses. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  F.  L.  Habvet  {Maine  8ta^  Bpt.  1893j 
pp.  146-151j  159-180,  figs.  16). — Illustrated,  descriptive,  life  history,  and 
remedial  notes  on  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  (Oelechia  cereaUlla),  lime- 
tree  winter  moth  [Hylernia  tillaria),  apple-leaf  bucculatrix  {Bucculatrix 
pomifoliella),  disippus  butterfly  (Limenitis  disipptis).  May  beetle  (Laeh- 
nostema  fusca),  bean  weevil  [Bruchus  obtectus),  pear-blight  beetle  or 
shot-borer  (Xyleborvs  pyri),  and  carrot  fly  {Psila  rosce). 

The  apple-leaf  bucculatrix  was  observed  damaging  apple  trees  in  the 
State  for  the  first  time,  and  its  habits  were  especially  investigated. 
The  damage  was  done  in  early  summer  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
but  one  brood  in  Maine.  Jarring  the  larv©  from  the  trees,  spray- 
ing with  kerosene  emulsion  in  the  winter  and  when  the  larv»  hatch, 
and  hand  picking  the  cocoons  are  recommended.     Eainit^  kerosene 
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emulsion,  and  taming  hogs  in  infested  fields  are  suggested  against  the 
larvad  of  the  May  beetle.  The  bean  weevil  was  qaite  injurions,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  infested  seeds  be  thrown  into  hot  water  for  a  few 
minutes  or  heated  to  146°  F.  for  an  hour,  Bisulphid  of  carbon  is  also 
suggested.  The  pear-blight  beetle  was  noticed  for  the  first  time  attack- 
ing fruit  trees,  it  having  previously  been  noticed  only  on  forest  trees. 
It  is  recommended  that  blighted  twigs  or  limbs  be  cut  off  promptly 
and  burned.  The  larv»  of  the  carrot  fly  were  found  burrowing  in  bar- 
rels of  carrots.  Treating  the  infested  roots  with  hot  water  is  advised. 
Pouring  kerosene  emulsion  along  the  rows  of  plants  during  the  grow- 
ing season  it  is  thought  may  be  advantageous. 

Gas  treatment  for  destroying  scale  insects  on  citrus  trees, 
A.  Craw  {California  State  Bd.  Sort.  Rpt.  1S93  and  1894^  pp.  105109 j 
pis.  2). — ^Directions  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  its 
application,  the  manufacture  of  the  tents  and  other  apparatus  being 
detailed.  It  is  advised  that  the  tents  be  treated  with  a  light  coat  of 
linseed  oil,  or,  better,  with  a  watery  extract  of  the  common  prickly  pear 
cactus  (Opuntia  engelmam)  combined  with  glue  and  ocher  or  Venetian 
red. 

Experiments  w^ere  made  in  spraying  apple  trees  with  a  solution  of 
Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  combination  remedy  against 
codling  moth  and  apple  scab. 

Beneficial  insects,  A.  Gbaw  {California  State  Bd.  Hori.  Bpt  1893 
and  1894j  pp.  96-105,  pis.  3). — Descriptive  notes  and  colored  illustra- 
tions of  the  following  insects,  native  and  imported,  preying  upon  vari- 
ous scale  insects:  Two-spotted  ladybird  {Adalia  hipunctata),  Anatis 
subvittata,  twice-stabbed  ladybird  {Ckilocorus  bivulnertis),  ashy-gray 
ladybird  {Coecinella  abdominalis)^  California  ladybird  (0.  califomica)^ 
22-spotted  leis  {G.  {Leis)  oonformis),  eyed  ladybird  (0.  oculata),  blood- 
red  ladybird  {C.  sanguinea),  Julian's  banded  ladybird  (0.  trifasciata 
juliuna)y  Pilate's  ladybird  {Exochomus  pilatei),  convergent  ladybird 
(Hippodamia  convergens),  ambiguous  ladybird  (JT.  ambigua),  Hyperaspis 
lateralis^  striped  ladybird  {Megilla  vittigera),  Koebele's  ladybird  [Novius 
Jcaebeleijy  six-spotted  orcus  {Orctis  australa^a),  steel-blue  ladybird  (0. 
chalybeus),  20-spotted ladybird  {Psyllobora 20maculata\  bi-own-necked 
ladybird  {Rhizobius  toowoombce),  black  ladybird  {R.  ventralis)^  Austra- 
lian ladybird  ( Vedalia  eardinalis)j  a  lepidopterous  euemy  of  the  black 
scale  {Thalpochares  cocoophaga),  lace- winged  fly  {Chrysopa  calif omica), 
brown  lace-wiiiged  fly  {Hemerobius),  spine-legged  soldier  bug  {Sinea 
spinipes)^  gray  soldier  bug  {Euschistus  tristigmm),  and  syrphus  fly 
(  Cataboniba  pyrastri). 

Entomology  and  quarantine,  A.  Obaw  {California  State  Bd.  HorU 
Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  79-90,  figs.  3).— A  report  of  the  inspection 
of  steamers  and  their  cargoes  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  injurious 
insects.  Details  of  the  work  of  fumigation  are  given.  ITotes  are 
included  on  some  of  the  beneficial  insects  of  the  State,  chiefly  lady- 
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birds,  and  on  some  of  the  injurious  insects  and  their  parasites.    Descrip- 
tive  and  remedial  notes  are  given. 

The  silk  industry,  Fry  and  James  {Agt  Gom,  N.  8.  W.,  6  (1894),  No.  £1,  pp.  81^ 
817).^A  general  article  to  show  that  the  indnstry  could  flourish  in  Australia. 

Note  on  Pnlez  pallidua  and  Sarcopsylla  gallinacea,  from  Transcaspia,  J. 
Waoneb  (Hot.  Soo.  Eni.  Boss.,  £8  (1894),  No.  S  and4,  pp.  440-448). ^GireB  description 
and  figures  of  the  chicken  flea  from  specimens  found  on  owls  in  Middle  Asia.  The 
species  is  identical  with  that  occurring  in  Florida. 

On  a  newspeoiea  of  Ixodidas  from  Congo,  J.  Martin  (Ann.  S6L  NtU.,  IS  (1894), 
td  aer.,  pp.  967-^/77,  ph  i).— This  contains  a  description  of  An^lyomma  quanUni  and  a 
partial  bibliography  of  Ixodida, 

Furniture  beetles,  8.  L.  Mosley  (The  NaturalUta^  Journal,  4  (189S),  No.  81,  pp.  14. 
16). — Ravages  of  Anohium  domestioum,  Xertobium  teaselatum,  and  PUlinu$  pooHmioomia 
in  the  wood  of  furniture,  etc.    Paraffin  is  recommended  as  a  remedy. 

fik>ale  inseoto,  A.  Craw  (California  State  Bd.  Hort.  Bpt.  1898  and  1894,  pp.  90-^, 
figs.  ^).— Descriptive  and  life  history  notes  on  an  elm  scale  (Oosiyparia  »2mi), 
depressed  scale  (Leeanium  depreaaum),  pine  tree  scale  (L.  inaigniooJla),  black  scale 
(L.  olea),  orange  chionaspis  (Ckionaapia  oitri),  long  scale  (Mytilaapia  gloverii),  and 
porple  scale  (M.  diricoJa).  Against  the  elm  scale  a  resin  wash  is  reoommended  in 
the  winter  and  kerosene  emulsion  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Formulas  are  given 
for  the  preparation  of  these  insecticides. 

Observations  on  Physapoda  in  the  anmmer  of  1893,  F.  Tryborn  (JBmt,  7%dakr., 
16  (1894),  No.  1  and  $,  p.  41). 

The  red  gooseberry  mite  (Bryobia  nobiliB),  F.  Thomas  ( WhittmarJ^a  Qartmflorm, 
48  (1894),  pp.  488-490). 

Iqjury  to  gooseberry  planto by  Bryobia  ribis,  F.  Thomas  (Mitt.  TkSr.  Bot.  Vmr.^ 
id  aer.,  6  (1894),  pp.  10, 11). 

The  oviposition  of  Melitara  prodenialis,  H.  G.  Hubbard  (Proc.  Ent.  Soo.  Waak, 
8  (1895),  No.  8,  pp.  if^i55).— Description  and  figure  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  ovipo- 
sition of  this  mothy  which  is  greatly  destractive  to  cultivated  cacti. 

Treatment  of  vines  infested  with  phyUozera  with  mulches  of  peat  impreg- 
nated with  schists,  F.  db  M£ly  (Compt.  Bend.,  IgO  (1895),  No.  $,  pp.  67-69). 

Legislation  against  plant  pests,  C.  8.  Sargent  (Garden  and  Foreat,  8  (1896),  No, 
86g,  pp.  40,  41). 

"Insect  Lime,"  J.  B.  Smith  (Ent.  Newa,  1895,  Fab.,pp.  46,  ^7).— Recommends  it  for 
protecting  fruit  trees. 

On  an  Acarien  parasite  of  Lampyrla  splendldula,  A.  Gritvel  (CompU  Bend.,  190 
(1896),  No.  8,  pp.  161, 16g). 

The  use  of  parasitic  andpredaceoua  insects^  C.  M.  Weed  (Amer.  NaL,  89  (1896)^ 
No.  887, pp.  69,70). 

Rhiaobius  ventralis,  B.  M.  Lelono  (California  State  Bd.  HorU  Bpt.  1898  and 
1894,  pp.  4£6-4S£).—AiL  article  on  the  introduction  of  the  black  ladybird.  Eztracta 
from  letters  of  horticulturists  in  varioas  parts  of  the  State  are  included,  testifying 
to  the  value  of  the  ladybird  in  destroying  the  black  scale. 

Beneficial  insects,  A.  Koebele  (California  State  Bd.  Hort.  Bpt.  1898  and  1894, 
pp.  145-150). — General  notes  on  some  of  the  natural  parasites  of  coccids  injurious  to 
fruit  trees  in  Anstralia,  with  notes  on  their  habits,  some  of  the  scale  insects,  and  the 
condition  of  fruit  growing  in  that  country. 

Report  of  the  government  entomologiat  of  Sweden  for  the  year  1893,  8. 
Lampa  (Ent.  Tidakr.,  16  (1894),  No.  1  and  8,  pp.  1-40). 

The  classification  of  insects  and  their  relation  to  agrioultore^  O.  Luoobr 
(Minneaota  Sta.  Bpt.  1898,  pp.  76-148,  figa.  81).^k  reprint  of  Bulletin  28  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  932). 

On  eoonomio  entomology  and  mycology  in  the  United  States  and  what  wa 
oan  learn  therefrom,  M.  Hotxruno  (Jahrh.  dent,  landw.  Gea.,  9  (1894},  pp.  80-70). 
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Analyses  of  cattle  foods,  W.  H.  Jobdan,  J.  M.  Babtlett,  and 
lu  H.  Mebbill  {Maine  ata.  Rpt.  1893j  pp.  25^6).— This  includes 
stadies  on  the  composition  of  com  fodder  and  silage  from  different 
varieties,  the  comparative  composition  of  large  Southern  com  and  the 
smaller  Maine  field  com,  the  influence  of  maturity  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  com  plant,  the  constituents'of  the  nitrogen-free  extract,  and 
the  effect  of  slow  drying  upon  a  sample  of  a  succulent  plant  (p.  744). 

Observations  have  been  made  for  5  years  on  the  composition  of  large 
Southern  corn  and  of  the  smaller  native  com  grown  in  Maine.  The 
latter  matures,  but  the  former  has  to  be  cut  when  immature.  The 
average  composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  2  varieties  is  given  as 
follows: 

dmpoHtion  of  the  dry  matter  of  t  varieties  of  com. 


In  100  parta  water-free  anbstance. 

Ayerage  for  1802  and  1893. 

Aah. 

Protein. 

Tiber. 

Nitrogen. 

free 
extract. 

FaU 

Sonthflm oon.  tmmAtara-***.*. ...«...•••... «««•••.... 

7.76 
6.05 

11.72 
10.  M 

27.70 
10.79 

60.54 
60.38 

2.28 

Ikf&lnA  AaIiI  Mim.  maAnrA. 

2  89 

Difference! • ••...•• 

+.71 

+.78 

+7.91 

-9.89 

—.61 

"The  Maine  field  oom«  which  reaches  maturity,  contains  the  larger  percentage  of 
dry  matter.  .  .  . 

''The  dry  suhstanoe  of  the  larger  and  immatare  com  contains  more  ash,  protein, 
and  fiher  and  leas  nitrogen-free  extract  and  fat.  The  mnoh  larger  percentage  of  fiber 
and  greatly  less  percentage  of  nitrogen-free  extract  are  the  noteworthy  difierences." 

The  Maine  field  com  was  cat  at  5  different  dates  from  Angnst  15  to 
September  21  and  samples  of  each  cnttiug  analyzed.  These  analyses 
show  that  as  the  corn  approaches  maturity  there  is  a  continuous  and 
large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  dry  matter,  due  principally  to  an 
increase  in  nitrogen-free  extraot.  To  determine  if  possible  what  com- 
I)onent8  were  responsible  for  this  increase  in  nitrogen-free  extract 
determinations  were  made  of  the  starch  by  means  of  diastase  and  the 
acid  method  and  of  the  sugar.  These  showed  '<  that  while  a  decrease 
in  sugar  occurred  with  the  maturing  of  the  ear,  this  was  much  less 
than  the  corresponding  increase  of  starch,  so  that  maturity  shows  a 
large  excess  over  any  other  period  of  the  more  valuable  carbohydrates." 
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A  comparison  of  the  starch  and  sugar  in  iminatare  Southern  com  and 
mature  native  com,  both  grown  in  Maine,  showed  the  following: 

Sugars  and  sia/rch  in  tAe  immature  and  maittre  com  plant. 


Parts  of  an- 

garaand 
starch  in  100 
parte  of  nitro- 
gen-free ex- 
tract 

Sagan. 

Steroh. 

Total 
angars 

and 
atanh. 

Total  nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 

Southern  corn,  immature,  no  ears,  4  aain- 
pies  .................................•••>•. 

12.  P5 
13.82 

LOT 
14.02 

13.02 
27.84 

60.U 
00.88 

27.6 

Maine  Held  corn,  mature,  full  ears,  4  sam- 
Dies 

45.8 

Exoeaa  in  the  Maine  field  oom 

0.47 

12.05 

13.42 

0.76 

17.8 

''  There  is  a  constant  and  striking  difference  between  the  percentages  of  starch 
in  the  Southern  corn  and  in  the  Maine  field  com.  They  are  much  larger  in  the  latter 
kind.  This  is  due  undoubtedly  to  greater  maturity.  Only  a  smaU  amount  of  starch 
appears  to  be  deposited  in  the  stalk  and  leaves,  its  rapid  formation  and  storage  in 
the  plant  apparently  not  beginning  until  the  later  development  of  the  fruit  or 
kernels.'' 

The  digestibility  of  the  pentose  carbohydrates,  W.  E.  Stons 
and  W.  J.  Jones  (Maine  Sta.  Bpt  1893^  pp.  44-5^).— This  is  a  reprinted 
article,^  and  relates  to  the  study  of  the  pentose  carbohydrates  in  a  large 
number  of  feeding  stuffs  fed  in  digestion  trials  at  the  Maine  Station 
and  in  the  feces  from  the  same. 

**  The  grasses  make  the  largest  showing,  but  in  the  majority  of  samples  the  pento- 
sans amounted  to  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  non-nitrogenous  extractive  matter.  .  .  . 

''The  data  for  the  pentosans  in  feces  of  sheep,  excluding  the  data  for  Calama- 
grMtia  canadensia,  which  evidently  present  something  anomalous,  shows  58.2  per  cent 
of  pentosans  to  have  been  digested  and  41.8  per  cent  undigested. 

''These  results  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Twenty  of  the  best  known  food 
stuffs  for  cattle  are  here  shown  to  contain  a  minimum  of  from  6  to  16  per  cent  of  their 
dry  weight  in  pentosans,  of  which  an  average  of  only  58.2  per  cent  is  found  to  be 
digestible.  It  appears,  then,  that  while  these  bodies  are  to  be  for  the  present  classi- 
fied among  the  carbohydrates,  they  are  really  much  less  digestible,  and  hence  of  leaa 
food  value,  than  the  better  known  members  of  this  group^  such  as  starch,  sugar,  etc 
In  many  oases  the  indicated  digestibility  is  even  less  than  that  assigned  to  the  fiber 
of  the  same  materials,  and  the  average  of  all  the  experiments  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  corresponding  average  for  the  fiber." 

Effect  of  slow  drjring  upon  a  sample  of  a  snccolent  plant,  W. 
H.  JoBDAN,  J.  M.  Babtlett,  and  L.  H.  Mbbbill  {Maine  Sta.  Bpt. 
1893 J  pp.  35^  36). — ^A  sample  of  abont  500  lbs.  of  field  com  was  chopped 
fine  and  spread  ont  on  a  scaffold  to  dry^  and  a  snbsample  was  taken 
and  dried  rapidly  in  a  steam  closet  in  the  laboratory.  Analyses  of  the 
rapidly  and  slowly  dried  samples  are  given. 


''It  seems  that  for  each  100  lbs.  of  green  com  3.58  per  cent  of  dry  matter  was  lost 
in  the  process  of  slow  drying  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  This  was 
14.18  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter  in  the  fresh  plant,  which  n\eans  that  of  each 
100  lbs.  of  dry  substance  originally  in  the  plant  only  85.87  lbs.  were  saved. 


»Agl.  Soi.,  7  (1893),  No.  1,  p.  6. 
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"It  U  interesting  to  note  that  this  loss  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  nitrogen-free 
extract,  or  Qarbohydrates,  more  than  two  thirds  of  it  being  actually  accounted  for 
by  the  diminished  percentage  of  sugars." 

Effect  of  watering,  whether  before  or  after  eating  or  ad  libitum, 
on  digestibility  of  the  food  and  nitrogen  exchange,  S.  Oabbiel 
and  H.  Weisbie  (Lcmdw.  Vers.  Stat.,  45^  No.  3  and  4,  pp.  311^23).— To 
determine  whether  it  was  immaterial  when  animals  were  watered,  as 
shown  by  the  amount  of  water  taken,  the  utilization  of  the  food,  and 
the  nitrogen  exchange  of  the  body,  a  trial  was  made  with  2  grown 
sheep,  lasting  from  June  2  to  29,  divided  iuto  3  periods.  In  the  first 
period  wat^r  was  kept  before  the  sheep  all  the  time;  in  the  second 
No.  1  was  watered  before  feeding  and  No.  2  after;  and  in  the  third  the 
order  was  reversed.  The  food  consisted  uniformly  of  800  gm.  of  meadow 
hay  and  250  gm.  of  whole  oats  per  sheep  daily,  fed  in  3  portions. 
The  quantity  of  water  drunk  and  the  amount  and  composition  of  the 
solid  and  liquid  excreta  were  determined  for  each  sheep  in  each  period. 
The  average  results  follow: 

Average  water  comamptionf  nitrogen  exchange,  and  nitrogen  eiorageper  eheep  daily. 


Manner  of  watering. 


Amount  of  water 
drank.  * 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Nitrosen  exchange 
of  body.' 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Nitrogen  ntored  in 
body. 


No.l. 


No.  2. 


AdUbitum , 

Before  feeding. 
After  feeding.., 


Oe. 

1,804 
1,596 
1,870 


Oe. 

2,338 
1.785 
2,127 


Oramt. 
7.34 
7.88 
7.8» 


Orams. 
8.21 
8.18 
8.26 


Orams. 
1.59 
1.00 
1.27 


Oram*. 
1.22 
1.30 
1.88 


*  Am  shown  by  nitrogen  in  urine. 
DigeetihilUy  of  ration  under  different  methode  of  watering. 


Protein. 

Fat. 

Fiber. 

Nitrogen-free 
exuract. 

No.  I. 

No.  2. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

Ad  libitum 

PerH. 
hl.WJ 
57.04 
68.85 

Peret. 
60.55 
60.89 
61.94 

Peret. 
63.59 
65.98 
64.33 

Per  a. 
65.96 
66.88 
66.33 

Peret. 
61. 73 
52.90 
57.89 

Per  et. 

53.48 
60.26 
59.54 

Peret. 
66.78 
66.14 
65.44 

Peret. 
68  52 

Before  fuelling.. ....... .•••........ 

64.17 

After  feediing  ..................... 

67.16 

It  will  be  seen  that  sheep  No.  1  invariably  drank  more  water  than 
sheep  Ko.  2,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  matter  of  individuality.  Both 
sheep  drank  less  water  when  it  was  given  before  feeding  than  when 
given  ad  libitum  or  after  feeding.  The  average  difference  amounted  to 
13  per  cent  with  No.  1  and  21  percent  with  No.  2.  There  was  no  appa- 
rent connection  between  the  manner  of  watering  and  the  nitrogen 
exchange,  although  this  was  somewhat  greater  throughout  in  the  case 
of  No.  2,  due,  it  is  suggested,  to  the  greater  water  consumption.  Like- 
wise in  the  rate  of  digestibility  there  were  no  regular  differences  that 
could  be  attributed  to  manner  of  watering. 
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The  condnsion  is  reached  that  tinder  the  conditions  here  prevailing 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  digestibility  of  the  food,  production, 
etc.,  whether  the  anim  als  are  given  water  a4  libitum  or  before  or  after 
eating. 

Digestion  ezperiments,  W.  H.  Jordan  {Maine  Sta^  Rpt  1893j  pp. 
38^3). — ^The  results  are  given  of  digestion  trials  with  sheep  on  Southern 
com  fodder,  field  corn  fodder,  sweet  coru  fi^dder.  Southern  corn  silage, 
and  field  com  silage.  No  data  are  given  except  the  composition  of  the 
materials  as  fed  and  the  digestion  coefQcients  found.  The  latter  were 
asfoUows: 

DiguiUm  oopfidenU  ojoom  fodder  and  com  silage. 


nutter. 

Orpmio 
matter. 

Aih. 

Protein. 

Fiber. 

Nitrogen. 

fh>e 
estnet. 

T^ 

Soathem  oom  fodder,  1881 

FlAld  com  fodder.  1891 

61.3 
72.7 
70.9 
64.i 
78.0 
76.0 
69.8 
69.7 

62.8 
74.2 
72.7 
65.8 
80.2 
77.9 
71.4 
73.6 

43.1 
60.7 
44.0 
48.2 
41.3 
36.6 
64.6 
20.0 

68.4 

67.6 
7L6 
64.8 
68.0 
73.8 
70.4 
68.6 

66.7 
78.6 
74,6 
66.7 
77.9 
77.8 
73.8 
70.7 

6L0 
78.8 
78.1 
65.4 
88.1 
7a5 

n.8 

76.7 

60.0 
64.7 

Sweet  corn  fodder.  1891 

Fl^d  comMilaire.  1892... 

77.0 
67.8 
80.9 

Do 

80.9 

FiAld  corn  fodder  1893 

67.3 

Do   

73.7 

During  the  past  4  years  37  digestion  trials  have  been  made  at  the 
station  on  corn  fodder  and  corn  silage.  The  results  of  these  are  com- 
pared with  the  digestion  coefficients  for  timothy  hay,  wheat  bran,  and 
corn  meal. 

**  These  figures  show  beyond  qae«tion  that  oom  fodder  weU  preseryed  and  com 
silage  have  a  high  digestibility  as  compared  with  hay.  To  this  fact  should  bo 
attributed  in  large  measure  undoubtedly  the  great  favor  with  which  the  oom  plant, 
as  now  preserved  in  the  silo  is  regarded  by  dairymen  as  milk-producing  food. 
What  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  due  to  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  fermenta- 
tions in  the  silo,  should  more  properly  be  credited  to  the  superior  food  properties  of 
the  plant  which  the  silo  conserves  so  efficiently,  and  which  would  be  equaUy  valu- 
able when  preserved  as  completely  in  any  other  manner." 

A  comparison  is  also  made  of  the  digestibility  of  the  fodder  and 
silage  from  native  field  corn  and  from  Southern  com  grown  in  Maine. 
The  comparison  is  as  follows: 

Comparative  digestibility  of  2  varieties  of  corn  grown  under  simXtar  oomdiiiems. 


Dry 
matter. 

Organic 
matter. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

Fiber. 

NitroKen- 

ftee 
extraot 

Fat. 

■ainnlea   17  trials         ..    .   .... 

72.8 
64.6 

74.6 
66.6 

86.8 
88.7 

6S.1 
68.6 

78L5 
71.6 

76.6 
6S.2 

74.8 

Sontherii  com  fudderandsiUge, 
6  aamnles.  12  triulB 

66l8 

Difference  In  favor  of  the 
field  com 

7.7 

8.1 

6.6 

8.8 

10.3 

8L8 

''It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  some  importanoe  to  Maine  farmers  that  the  smaUer 
rariety  of  com,  which  matures  in  this  latitude,  should  prore  to  b«  more  digeatiblo 


to  the  extent  of  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter. 
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''The  nitrogen-free  extract  appears  to  show  a  greater  difference  of  digestibility 
than  other  portions  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  here  that  we  most  look  for  at  least  a  par- 
tial explanation  of  the  fkot  nnder  discnssion.  .  .  . 

"Seyeral  examinations  of  the  feces  in  these  experiments  have  failed  to  show  the 
presence  of  sngars  or  starch,  the  diastase  test  heing  employed  for  the  latter.  These 
carhohydrates  heing  entirely  soluble  in  the  digestive  fluids,  as  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect,  their  presence  in  these  foods  in  greatly  varying  quantities  must  certainly 
cause  corresponding  yariations  in  the  digestibility  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract^  and 
consequently  of  the  total  dry  matter,  other  things  being  equal.  That  this  is  so  is 
easily  seen  from  the  figures  presented/' 

Steer  feeding,  A.  A.  Mills  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui  35^  'pp.  ^^).— Three  lots  of 
4  steers  each  were  fed  alike  on  mixed  hay  fi*om  November  29  to  Decem- 
ber 20.  From  then  until  April  11  lot  7  had  mixed  hay  alone;  lot  8,  hay 
with  straw,  alfalfa,  or  clover,  and  3  lbs.  grain  per  head  for  1  month ;  and 
lot  9  had  hay  and  3  lbs.  grain  (bran,  wheat,  and  barley)  per  head  daily. 
In  the  finishing  period,  April  11  to  May  16,  all  received  alike  3  lbs.  oi 
grain  (bran  and  wheat)  per  head,  10  lbs.  roots,  3  lbs.  straw,  and  haj 
nd  libitum. 

The  steers  were  kept  in  yards  with  open  sheds.  The  gains  in 
weight,  food  eaten,  and  financial  results  are  tabulated.  From  JSTovem- 
ber  29  to  April  11,  lot  7  (mixed  hay)  gained  574  lbs.  in  all ;  lot  8, 270  lbs., 
and  lot  9  (hay  and  grain),  252  lbs.  During  the  final  period  lot  7  gained 
39  lbs. ;  lot  8, 11  lbs.,  and  lot  9, 91  lbs.  For  the  whole  trial  the  average 
cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was  7.2  cts.  for  lot  7, 10.71  cts.  for  lot  8, 
and  8.51  cts.  for  lot  9.  With  steers  at  2J  cents  per  pound  there  was  a 
loss  with  all  the  steers,  which  was  least  with  lot  9. 

Steers  fed  moderately  well  for  12  weeks. — Six  lots  of  3  steers  each 
which  had  been  used  in  an  experiment  with  alfalfa,  reported  in  Bulletin 
31  of  the  station  (B.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  203),  were  fed  from  February  21  to  May 
16  variously  on  hay  with  silage,  roots,  or  straw,  and  4  lbs.  of  grain  per 
head  daily;  or  hay  and  roots  with  4,  6,  or  8  lbs.  of  grain.  The  grain 
was  a  mixture  of  bran,  barley,  and  wheat.  The  coarse  fodder  was  fed 
ad  libitum.    The  gains,  food  eaten,  and  financial  results  are  tabulated. 

**  Of  the  3  sets  of  steers  fed  either  rootSi  silage,  or  straw  as  an  appetizer,  those 
fed  the  roots  gained  most,  with  straw  seeond  and  silage  third. 

''Of  steers  fed  4, 6,  and  8  Ihs.  of  grain  per  day,  respeotiyely,  the  gain  increased  as 
the  amount  of  grain  fed  was  increased;  the  oost  of  the  daily  ration  increased  like- 
wise ;  while  the  cost  of  1  lb.  of  gain  decreased  as  the  amount  of  grain  fed  increased.'' 

Feeding  experiments  with  cows,  W.  H.  Jobdan  {Maine  8ta.  Rpt. 
1893^  jpjp.  66-82). — Relative  feeding  value  of  Southern  com  siUige  and 
Maine  field  corn  silage  (pp.  66-73). — ^TUe  object  of  this  experiment  was 
to  compare  silage  from  native  Maine  corn  and  from  large  Southern 
corn  grown  in  Maine.  Five  cows  were  fed  in  3  periods  of  about  1 
month  each.  In  the  first  and  last  periods  about  40  lbs.  of  Southerly 
com  silage  was  fed  per  day,  and  in  the  second  period  about  30  lbs.  of 
native  com  silage.  The  other  foods  consisted  of  corn  meal,  bran, 
gluten  meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  with  barley  hay  in  the  first  2 
periods  and  timothy  hay  in  the  last.    The  digestible  food  material  in 
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the  daily  ration  of  tbe  3  periods  was  14.23, 16,  and  14  lbs.,  respectively. 
The  analyses  of  the  feeding  staffs  given,  the  amount  of  nutrients  con- 
sumed, weight  of  cows,  and  the  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk  are 
tabulated. 

''  The  OOW8  lost  from  15  to  30  lbs.  weight  in  passing  from  the  first  to  tbe  second 
periods,  and  this  loss  was  partially  regained  during  the  third  period.  These 
changes  in  live  weight  can  be  readily  explained  by  the  less  weight  of  silage  eaten 
in  the  second  period;  with  no  marked  change  in  the  quantity  of  water  drank  in  any 
period.  .  .  . 

**  When  we  see  that  in  the  second  period  of  this  experiment  practically  the  same 
weight  of  milk  was  produced,  and  that  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  dry  matter  of 
the  milk  there  was  actually  a  larger  production  of  milk  solids,  we  have  good  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  ration  containing  the  30  lbs.  of  [native]  field  com  silage 
was  more  efficient  than  the  previous  ration  containing  40  lbs.  of  Southern  com 
silage.  This  evidence  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  in  the  third  period  a 
return  is  made  to  the  Southern  corn  silage  the  yield  of  milk  solids  is  decidedly 
diminishcil. 

"  [The  indications  are]  that,  pound  for  pound,  the  Maine  field  com  silage  was 
worth  more  thaii  the  Southern  com  silage,  and  that  the  difference  was  practically 
in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  digestible  dry  substance  in  the  2  materials. 
This  is  the  result  which  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  learned  In  other  ways 
would  lead  us  to  expect.'' 

The  influoice  of  widely  differing  rations  upon  the  quantity  and  quali^ 
of  milk  (pp.  73-82). — An  experiment  is  reported  with  3  cows,  covering  3 
periods  of  35  days  each,  in  which  the  following  rations  were  compared: 

Ration  1 : 

Timothy  hay ad  lib. 

Corn  meal 2  pounds. 

Cotton-seed  meal 2  pounds. 

6luten  meal 2  pounds. 

Ration  2 : 

Timothy  hay ad  lib. 

Corn  meal 6  pounds. 

Cow  A  received  ration  1  during  the  first  and  third  periods  and  ration 
2  during  the  second  period,  and  cows  E  and  L  T  received  ration  2  dur- 
ing the  first  and  third  periods  and  ration  1  during  the  second  period. 
The  nutritive  ratio  of  ration  1  was  1  to  6.7,  and  of  ration  2, 1  to  12.3. 
Both  rations  furnished  practically  the  same  amount  of  digestible  mate- 
rial. The  amounts  of  food  eaten  and  the  yield  and  composition  of  the 
milk^  melting  point,  volatile  acids,  and  iodin  equivalent  of  the  butter 
are  tabulated  for  each  cow.  Thja  yield  of  milk  and  of  milk  solids  was 
as  follows: 

Yield  of  milk  and  milk  aoHda  on  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations. 


Daily  yield  of  milk. 

Daily  yield  of  mUk  aohds. 

Nitrogo- 
nons  ration. 

Cora-meal 
ration. 

Excess 

withnl- 

trogenons 

ration. 

Nitroffe- 
nous  ration. 

Corn-meal 
ratlou. 

Bxoesa 

withni- 

Cow  A 

P&undt. 

25.6 
20.7 
19.1 

Poundt. 

20.0 
15.2 
15.6 

Poundt. 
5.6 
5.5 
8.5 

8.01 
2.88 
2.72 

Pounds, 
2.68 
2.07 
2.10 

Pnmdt, 

0.01 

Caw  K 

0  81 

Cow  L  T 

0.62 
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"  The  eowB  did  not  yary  greatly  in  body  weight,  bnt  their  general  appearance 
showed  less  thrift  while  being  fed  the  oorn-meal  ration. 

''The  yield  of  milk  from  the  nitrogenous  ration  was  from  one  fifth  to  more  than 
one  third  larger  than  that  from  the  corn-meal  ration,  the  exceee  ranging  with  the 
8  cowB  from  20  per  cent  to  36  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  abont  5  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

"In  general  the  milk  was  materially  richer  while  the  cows  were  fed  the  ration  rich 
in  protein,  though  with  one  cow  it  showed  the  largest  percentage  of  solids  during 
the  third  period  while  she  was  eating  the  corn-meal  ration.  With  the  other  two 
cows  the  influence  of  the  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  and  com  meal  in 
increasing  the  per  cent  of  solids  of  the  milk  seemed  quite  marked. 

''The  daily  yield  of  milk  solids  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent  greater  with  the  more 
nitrogenous  ration. 

"  The  composition  of  the  milk  solids  seemed  to  be  independent  of  the  ration.  In 
general  the  proportion  of  fat  increased  throughout  the  experiment  without  regard  to 
what  the  cows  were  fed,  and  no  evidence  is  furnished  in  support  of  the  notion  that  by 
changing  the  food  it  is  possible  to  produce  more  butter  fat  without  an  accompanying 
increased  production  of  the  other  milk  solids.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the 
most  profitable  food  for  butter  production  will  also  be  most  profitable  for  the  milk 
farmer  or  cheese  maker.  The  relation  of  fat  to  the  other  solids  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  animal  or  by  certain  unknown  conditions  of  environment  rather  than 
by  the  food. 

"So  far  as  could  be  learned  by  chemical  tests,  the  butter  made  from  the  2  rations 
was  not  greatly  different." 

Dairy  herd  record  for  1892,  T.  L.  Haeokeb  {Minnesota  8ta.  Bpt. 
1893^  pp.  313-^24). — ^A  record  for  the  year  of  27  cows,  indading  Jer- 
seys, Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Polled  Anguses,  Shorthorns,  and  grades. 
This  shows  for  each  cow  the  date  of  calving,  change  in  weight, 
monthly  yield  and  composition  of  milk,  and  monthly  and  yearly  yields 
of  butter. 

"The  fat  for  the  entire  herd  ranged  f^om  an  annual  ayerage  of  8.34  to  6  per  cent. 
This  marked  difference  is  clearly  a  breed  characteristic.  .  .  . 

''While  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  milk  to  grow  richer  in  fat  as  the  period 
of  lactation  advances,  this  change  is  not  as  great  or  as  uniform  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. [The  individual  records  for  January,  March,  June,  and  July  show  that]  in 
January  the  daily  average  in  milk  of  the  17  cows  amounted  to  428  lbs. ;  in  March  it 
shrunk  to  854.8  lbs.;  while  in  June,  when  the  cows  were  in  pasture,  it  increased  to 
315  lbs.,  and  in  July,  when  pastures  began  to  be  dry,  there  was  again  a  shrink- 
age to  301.6  lbs.,  showing  that  the  succulent  food  in  June  materially  increased  the 
flow  of  milk.  In  January  the  average  per  cent  of  fat  In  the  milk  was  4.55,  in  March 
it  rose  to  4.95,  and  in  June  it  dropped  to  4.49;  that  is,  after  the  expiration  of  6 
months  the  average  per  cent  of  fat  was  less  by  0.06  per  cent,  showiug  that  feed 
exercised  a  greater  influence  in  the  per  cent  of  fat  than  did  the  advanced  period  of  lac- 
tation. The  fact  that  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  July,  when  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,  of 
which  the  pasture  was  composed,  was  dry,  rose  to  4.81,  gives  additional  evidence 
that  the  variation  in  the  fat  was  largely  due  to  feed  influences. 

"  [The  butter  fat  record]  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  fat,  as  the 
period  of  lactation  advances,  and  also  shows  that  this  shrinkage  takes  place  very 
slowly  and  gradually  when  cows  are  of  the  proper  dairy  breeding  type.  .  .  . 

"  Comparing  the  annual  butter  yield  with  the  live  weight,  the  registered  Jersey, 
Pride,  is  in  the  lead,  making  0.46  lb.  of  butter  for  every  pound  of  live  weight, 
followed  by  the  grade  Jersey,  Marie,  with  0.44;  the  grade  Guernsey,  Olive,  0.44; 
the  grade  Jersey,  Beckley,  with  0.43 ;  then  Sweet  Briar,  Bose,  and  Bessie^  0.40  lb. 
each.  •  •  . 
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"  Onr  best  cow8|  the  aunual  batter  prodaot  of  which  ezceedB  40  per  cent  of  the 
live  weight,  are  small  or  medium  in  eize,  though  good  ones  are  found  among  the 
larger." 

Feeding  ezperiments  with  pigs,  W.  H.  Jordan  {Maine  Sta.  RpL 
1893y  pp.  82-95). — These  experiments  inclade  coinparisous  of  breeds 
and  a  comparison  of  skia  milk,  pea  meal,  and  corn  meal  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  pea  meal,  oat  meal,  and  corn  meal  on  3  differ- 
ent breeds  of  pigs.  The  relation  of  the  food  to  growth  in  different 
breeds  is  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

Relation  of  food  to  growth  in  pig$  (digestible  organic  material  for  each  pound  of  gain). 


Experiment. 

Cheeh- 
lie. 

Poland 
China. 

York- 
ahire. 

White 
Chester. 

'IS' 

Berk, 
ahiie. 

Tam- 
vorth. 

Tarn- 
worth. 
Beik. 
afaiie. 

1890 

Pound*. 
2.88 
3.12 

Pound*, 
2.73 

Pounds. 
2.50 

Powdt. 
2.50 
2.78 

Pomit, 

Pound*. 
2.46 

Poimdt, 

Pimnda, 

1891 

1891- '92,  early  growth  ........... 

8.18 
8.71 
2.11 
8.20 
4.08 
4.19 
8.21 

2.48 

1891-'92!  lftt«r  nowth 

8.89 

1892,  period  1 

..#..... 

3.86 
8.80 
5.87 
8.80 
S.40 

2.03 

1892,  period  2 

8.20 

1892  DeriodS 

8.52 

1892,  period  4 

4.08 

1892,  average  4  periods 

8.00 

"These  experiments  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  saperior  producing  capacity  of  any 
one  of  the  breeds  tested.  ...  It  is  certainly  true  of  the  Tarn  worth-Berkshire  cross 
that  the  animals  were  finely  formed  and  vifi^orous,  and  they  certainly  used  food 
more  economically  than  either  the  pure  bred  Tamworths  or  Berkshires.  This  cross 
has  been  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  the  market  quality  of  their  carcasses 
was  highly  commended. 

**  [The  butcher's  analysis  of  the  carcasses]  do  not  warrant  the  claim  that  any  one 
of  the  breeds  compared  possesses  superior  market  qualities  oyer  all  the  others.  The 
Tarn  worth's  gave  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  lean  outs  and  the  Tam  worth- 
Berkshire  cross  a  larger  proportion  of  salting  pork.  The  differences  are  small,  we 
may  believe,  compared  with  those  which  may  be  caused  by  age,  food,  or  individual 
variations." 

Ill  a  comparison  of  the  dry  matter  of  skim  milk  with  the  digestible 
matter  of  pea  meal  2  lots  of  pigs  wore  selected  from  the  same  littei-s 
and  fed  rations  composed  of  skim  milk,  pea  meal,  and  com  meal^  or 
rations  in  which  pea  meal  or  oat  meal  was  made  to  take  the  place  of 
skim  milk  in  the  proportion  of  digestible  substance  in  the  two.  The 
rations  contaiQcd  practically  the  same  amounts  of  digestible  matter. 
Tamworths,  Berkshires,  and  Tamworth-Berkshires  were  represented. 

"It  is  very  plain  that  for  young  pigs  the  rations  containing  skim  milk  proved 
superior  to  those  containing  the  nitrogenous  vegetable  foods  as  a  substitute.  But 
with  the  older  animals  the  substitutiou  of  pea  meal  or  pea  and  oat  meal  for  the 
skim  milk,  wholly  or  in  part,  did  not  materially  change  the  rate  of  growth  or  its 
relation  to  the  digestible  food  consumed. 

*'In  a  single  case  an  exception  occurs,  viz:  Period  3  with  the  Berkshires  in  the 
1892  experiment,  where  the  pure  grain  ration  seemed  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
pigs.  In  all  other  cases  the  amount  of  digestible  food  seems  to  be  the  piaotioal 
measure  of  efficiency,  whether  its  source  be  animal  or  vegetable." 
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Relative  value  of  com  and  oats  for  horses,  A.  A.  Mills  ( Utah 
Sta.  BuL  36y  pp.  12). — ^Two  teams  of  work  horses  were  divided  into  2 
lots,  one  horse  for  each  team  being  in  each  lot.  Fifteen  pounds  of 
mixed  hay  and  3  lbs.  of  wheat  or  bran  per  head  were  given  to  the 
horses  in  both  lots,  and  those  in  one  lot  received  6  lbs.  of  corn,  while 
those  in  the  other  lot  received  6  lbs.  of  oats  per  head.  The  grain  was 
ground  and  mixed  before  feeding.  The  trial  lasted  from  April  18  to 
September  26,  and  the  rations  were  reversed  several  times  during  the 
trial.  Grouping  the  changes  in  weight  according  to  the  kind  of  feed, 
<*It  will  be  seen  that  those  on  the  oat  ration  lost  47  lbs.,  while  those  on 
the  com  ration  gained  29  lbs.,  thus  favoring  the  com  ration  by  a  total 
of  76  lbs.  .  .  .  The  corn  contained  323.77  lbs.  more  digestible  matter 
than  did  the  oats.  This  is  just  about  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
excess  of  gain  of  the  corn-fed  lot  over  the  oat-fed.^ 

Beference  is  made  to  previous  experiments  bearing  on  this  subject 
published  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  station  for  1892  and  Bulletin 
30  (B.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  77,  and  6,  p.  240). 

"To  sum  np  the  3  experiments,  we  find:  First,  that  during  the  summer  com  and 
timothy  were  not  so  good  as  oats,  wheat,  and  clover  in  maintaining  the  weight  of 
horses;  second,  that  during  the  winter  com  and  timothy  did  as  well  as  oats,  clover, 
and  timothy  in  maintaining  the  weight  of  horses;  third,  that  during  the  spring 
and  summer  corn,  wheat,  or  bran  and  mixed  hay  produced  more  gain  than  oats,  wheat, 
or  bran  and  mixed  hay." 

The  effect  of  different  acids  on  pepsin  digestion,  M.  Hahn  {Vir^ 
choices  Arch.  path.  Anat.  und  PhysioLj  137,  pp.  697-604;  abs.  in  Chem» 
Centbl.,  1894,  II,  No.  14,  p.  618).— Th^  effect  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  phos- 
phoric, boracic,  oxalic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  was  compared  with  that 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  0.281  per  cent  digestive  solution,  on  the  follow- 
ing substances :  (I)  Albumen  solution,  prepared  by  neutralizing  egg 
albumei^  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  (2)  moistened  fibrin,-  (3)  dry 
fibrin;  and  (4)  coagulated  e^gg  albumen. 

The  results  showed  that  the  acids  employed  had  different  effects,  but 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  the  most  advantageous  in  the  digestion 
of  albuminoids.  The  organic  acids  taken  as  a  whole  were  less  effective 
in  digestion  than  the  inorganic  acids.  Only  in  the  case  of  fibrin  were 
tartaric  and  oxalic  acids  of  value.  The  order  of  effectiveness  of  the 
mineral  acids  on  albumen  solution  was  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid.  When  moistened  fibrin  was  used 
phosphoric  acid  stood  at  the  head.  The  boracic  acid  was  of  no  value 
to  digestion,  which  was  to  be  expected.  It  gives  insoluble  precipitates 
with  most  albuminoids,  and,  like  all  antiseptics,  retards  the  action  of 
the  ferments.  As  a  practical  result  of  these  studies  it  follows  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  best  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
pepsin  digestion.  Although  this  had  only  weak  effect  on  the  albumen 
in  solution,  which  forms  the  smaller  part  of  our  food,  it  had  a  notice- 
able effect  in  the  case  of  solid  albuminoid  bodies. 
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Foodfl»  nutritive  value  and  cost,  W.  O.  Atwater  ( U,  8,  Depi,  Agr.,  Farmenf 
BuL  £S,  pp,  S£), — ^TbiB  is  a  popular  buUebln  dealing  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
human  body,  the  composition  and  fuel  value  of  food,  nutritive  value  of  different 
food  materials,  digestibility  of  food,  dietaries  and  dietary  standards,  pecnniarj 
economy  of  food,  waste  of  food,  and  food  and  health.  An  appendix  gives  the  com. 
position  of  a  large  number  of  food  materials,  dietary  standards,  and  18  suggested 
dietaries  with  their  composition.  \ 

Chemical  compoaition  of  foods,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  15,  pp, 
^9-^i).— Analyses  with  reference  to  feeding  valae  are  given  of  timothy,  orchard 
grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  mixed  grasses,  prairie  hay,  millet,  medium  red  elover, 
alsike  clover,  alfalfa,  wheat  straw,  oat  straw,  com  silage,  oats,  wheat,  wheat  screen- 
ings, wheat  bran,  linseed  meal,  and  sedge  seed;  and  analyses  with  reference  to  fer- 
tilizing ingredients  of  timothy,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  medium  red 
clover,  alsike  clover,  and  alfalfa. 

The  composition  of  fodders,  wheat,  and  milled  productSk  H.  Sntdbr  {Min- 
neaota  Sia,  Ept  1898,  pp,  41-40).—^  reprint  from  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  j[E.  8.  B., 
4,  p.  733). 

Stock  feeding,  H.  P.  Armsby  {Pmntylvania  Sta.  RpU  189S,  pp.  lS-^4).^ThiA  is  a 
popular  article  on  the  principles  of  scientific  feeding,  composition  of  feeding  stuffs, 
feeding  standards,  etc. 

Digestion  experiments,  H.  Snyder  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bpt.  1893, pp.  5-^).— A  reprint 
of  Bulletin  26  of  the  station  (E.  8.  B.,  4,  p.  733). 

Mangels  and  sugar  beets  vs.  silage,  H.  J.  Waters  and  B.  J.  Weld  {PennayU 
vania  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  57-5j?).— This  is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  26  of  the  station  (£. 
8.  B.,  6,  p.  446). 

Wheat  feeding  in  Oklahoma,  J.  0.  Neal  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  13,  pp,  75-7^).— Com- 
piled information  on  the  subject  of  feeding  wheat  to  different  kinds  of  farm  animals. 

On  the  comparative  value  of  rape-seed  cakes,  V. Stein  (Tidaakr.  Landdkon,lS 
(1894),  pp.  709-7X1). 

Colored  rape-seed  cakes,  V.  Stein  (Landmandtiblade,  57  (1894),  pp.  705-767).— The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  artificial  coloring  of  rape-seed  cake,  practiced  to  obtain 
the  desired  green  color  of  the  cakes  and  to  disguise  the  admixture  of  inferior  seed- 
The  watery  extract  of  the  cakes  gives  strong  reaction  for  lime,  and  is  alkaline,  while 
that  of  pure  seed  is  acid. 

The  meat  meal  of  commerce,  A.  Andouakd  (Ann.  Agron.,  £1  (1896),  No.  1,  pp. 
34r-S7). — The  food  value  of  this  material  is  briefly  discussed,  and  danger  from  poison- 
ous products  of  fermentation,  and  possibly  the  disease  germs  which  it  may  contain, 
warned  against. 

Influence  of  quantity  of  food  upon  economy  of  milk  and  butter  production, 
H.  J.  Waters,  W.  H.  Caldwell,  and  B.  J.  Weij>  (Ponnaylvania  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp. 
£4-36).— 'A  somewhat  less  detailed  account  of  this  experiment  was  given  in  Bulletin 
24  of  the  station  (E.  8.  B.,  5,  p.  696). 

Practical  Rations  for  lambs,  W.  M.  Hats  (Minnesota  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  193-200).^^ 
reprint  of  Bulletin  31  of  the  station  (E.  8.  B.,  5,  p.  1063). 

History  of  nutrition,  L.  Bourdeau  (Histoire  ds  VAlimentatUm.  Paris:  1894, 
pp.  372). 

The  cost  of  keeping  dry  cows  (Landmandshlade,  V7  (1894),  pp.  783-78$)» 

Sheep  raising,  H.  Nathobst  (Stockholm:  1894,  pp.  173). 
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VETEBIVABT  SGIENCR 

Tuberculosis,  B.  P.  Niles  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  39y  pp.  45-54).— This 
is  a  general  discassiou  of  tuberculosis.  The  results  of  a  tuberculin 
test  of  the  station  herd  and  of  one  other  herd  are  briefly  stated,  and 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  1  animal  which  on  postmortem  exam- 
ination showed  tuberculous  lesions  afforded  when  injected  with  tuber- 
culin a  reaction  of  only  1.1  degree. 

DAIBTIITG. 

Waste  of  fat  in  skim  milk  by  the  deep-setting  process,  W.  H. 

Jordan  and  J.  M.  Babtlbtt  {Malm  Sta.  Rpt.  1893 j  pp.  95-100).— This 
is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  5  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  999),  with  a  dis- 
cnssion  of  the  necessity  of  submerging  cans  as  compared  with  sinking 
tliem  in  the  water  to  the  depth  of  the  milk  in  the  can.  Tlie  data  pre- 
sented in  Bulletin  5  are  consiilered  with  reference  to  this  point.  As  a 
rule  the  skim  milk  from  cans  entirely  submerged  contains  slightly  less 
fat  than  that  from  cans  not  submerged  or  sealed. 

''The  value  of  sabinergiag  as  a  means  of  decreasitig  the  waste  of  fat  in  the  skimmed 
milk  does  not  become  apparent  through  the  foregoing  figures.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  all  these  cases  ioe  was  used  and  kept  in  the  tanks  all  the 
time.  If  this  were  not  done  the  cliauces  would  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  submerging, 
because  the  greater  the  volume  of  water  the  less  its  temperature  would  be  raised  by 
cooling  the  warm  milk." 

.  Experiments  in  salting  butter,  W.  S.  Sweetseb  and  E.  J.  Weld 
{Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1893^  pp.  58-60). — In  3  separate  trials  the  churn- 
ing was  separated  into  3  equal  portions,  1  portion  being  salted  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  per  pound,  another  at  the  rate  of  IJ  oz.  per  pound,  and  the 
third  not  salted.  In  one  case  only  J  oz.  of  salt  was  used  instead  of  1^ 
oz.  In  2  of  the  churnings  a  fourth  portion  was  salted  in  the  churn  by 
the  use  of  a  strong  brine.  The  separate  lots  of  butter  were  all  worked 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and  samples  were  taken  for  the  deterinina- 
tion  of  water,  fat,  and  salt.  The  results  of  the  trials,  including  the 
analyses  of  the  butter,  are  tabulated.  The  butter  salted  with  ^  oz.  of 
salt  contained  11.7  per  cent  of  water;  that  salted  with  1  oz.  averaged 
9.84  per  cent;  with  IJ  oz.,  9.68  per  cent;  salted  with  brine,  12.09  per 
cent;  and  unsalted,  13.31  per  cent.  "The  amount  of  salt  retained  in 
the  butter  varied  in  these  trials  from  1.35  to  6.02  per  cent  and  seems 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  salt  added."  When  the  butter 
was  salted  with  brine  "  practically  none  of  the  salt  was  retained.  .  .  . 
Salting  by  this  method  seems  to  be  labor  and  salt  thrown  away." 

The  composition  of  dairy  products,  H.  Snvder  {^finne8oia  Sta,  Rpt.  189S,  pp. 
60-6$).--^  reprint  from  Bnlletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  4,  p.  150). 

Butter  substitutes,  W.  Fkear,  J.  W.  Fields,  and  W.  S.  Swkktsrr  (Pennsyhania 
Sta.  BpL  1893,  pp.  55-58), — ^Analyses  are  given  of  5  samples  of  butter,  4  of  which  were 
14467— No.  8 6  ^  , 
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found  to  be  spurions.  Remarks  are  also  given  on  the  interpretation  of  results  of 
butter  analysis,  with  compilations  showing  the  average  composition  of  butter. 

An  apparatus  for  airing  and  cooling  fresh  milk,  B.  B5aoiLJ>  {Malkeritid.,  7  {1894\ 
pp.  717-721). 

Bacteria  in  their  relation  to  the  dairy,  O.  Lugger  {Minnwold  Sta,  Bpt.  1893,  pp, 
$59-290). — A  popular  aud  quite  comprehensive  paper  on  bacteria  and  other  micro- 
organisms, their  effect  on  milk  and  dairy  products,  sterilizing  aud  pasteurizing  milk, 
use  of  pure  cultures  In  butter  making,  etc.  The  information  appears  to  be  wholly 
compiled. 

The  Colibrl  butyrometer  (TidBkr.  Landim&n,  IS  (1894),  pp.  905-907;  Nard.  Meferi 
Tidn.,  9  (1894),  p.  57S). — The  apparatus,  which  is  essentially  a  modified  Babcock 
milk  test,  is  manufactured  at  Stockholm;  it  is  a  hand  machine,  arranged  for  20 
bottles. 

Warning  against  the  use  of  preservatives  for  batter  (Tidskr.  Landiman,  15 
(1894),  pp.  916-918). 

TEGHHOLOQT. 

Grass-tree  gum,  J.  H.  Maiden  {Agl.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  5  {1894)j  No. 
:llypp.  748-758). — Notes  on  this  resin,  the  species  of  XanthorrkcBa  exud- 
ing it,  its  collection,  and  uses.  X.  hastilia  exudes  the  resin  most  abun- 
dantly, but  it  is  also  secreted  by  X.  arboras,  X.  australisj  X.  preissiij 
aud  X.  tateana.  The  gum  varies  in  color  from  yellow  to  dark  red,  and 
also  in  consistency.  It  was  used  by  the  natives  for  fastening  on  tbe 
beads  of  spears,  aud  is  now  used  as  a  substitute  for  shellac  and  in  candle 
making.  It  has  also  been  employed  medicinally  in  cases  of  dysentery. 
Experimental  notes,  analyses,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  ai-e 
included. 

On  the  quantity  of  wood  gum  (xylan)  contained  in  different  kinds  of  wooc^ 
J.  Okumura  (College  Agr.  Bui.,  Tokyo,  Japan,  vol.  2,  Xo.  2,  pp.  7^75).— Determina- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  wood  gam  in  21  kinds  of  wood.  **  The  Coniferte  jire  compara- 
tiyely  poor  in  wood  gum  aiid  Temstrcainia  and  Melia  are  also  poor.  Cupnliferie 
are  richer,  Jnglans,  Magnoliay  Cladrastis,  Acanthopauax,  etc.,  are  still  more  so.'' 

Bssential  oil  of  hope,  A.  0.  Chapman  (Jour.  Chem.  Soo.  London,  1895,  Jan.,  pp. 
5^-68). 

On  certain  changes  in  fats  as  they  become  rancid,  A.  Scala  (Ann.  Inst.  Igien. 
Sper.  (Eoma),  6  (1894),  pp.  $53-862;  ahs.  in  Sloe.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  27  (1894),  No.  4,pp. 
424,  425). — The  fats  investigated  were  hutter,  hog's  lard,  and  olive  oil.  These  were 
exposed  to  light  and  air  and  allowed  to  hecome  rancid.  The  iodin  numbers  decreased 
constantly  as  rancidity  advanced.  To  oleic  aold  rancidity  was  chiefly  due.  By 
oxidation  it  breaks  up  into  similar  compounds,  liberating  glycerin,  which  in  turn  is 
oxidized  and  transformed.  As  rancidity  increases  the  ether  numbers  ascend,  indicat- 
ing the  formation  of  aldehydes  and  oxy  acids. 

On  the  fat  content  of  palm  nuts,  H.  NOrdunoer  (ZUokr.  angmo.  Chem.,  1895, 
No.  1,  pp.  19,20). 

AQBIGULTTJRAL  EHQIHEEBING. 

.  The  ten-block  system  of  numbering  country  houses,  A.  L.  Bancroft  (OsK- 
fornia  State  Bd.  ffort.  Bpt.  1893  and  1S94,  pp.  173-186,  figs.  jW).— An  illustrated  paper 
giving  in  detail  an  ingenious  scheme  for  blocking  off  and  numbering  eonntry  rosds 
and  bouses  according  to  a  decimal  system.  Samples  of  its  suocessftil  operation  sre 
given  and  the  method  is  summarized  as  follows : 
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"The  roads  of  an  entire  connty  are  arranged  in  as  long  leni^hs  as  practicable  and 
are  all  named.  They  are  then  measured,  commencing  at  the  coanty  seat  or  at  the 
end  nearest  to  it,  and  each  mile  is  divided  into  10  equal  parts  or  imaginary  blockS| 
having  frontage  only.  Two  nambers  are  assigned  to  each  block;  one  to  each  front- 
age, the  odd  ones  upon  the  left  and  the  even  ones  upon  the  right— 10  blocks  to  a 
mile;  20  numbers  to  a  mile.  Any  house  having  an  entrance  in  a  block  has  the  num- 
ber of  that  block.  The. number  for  all  but  the  Arst  house  in  a  block  is  followed  by 
a  distinguishing  letter— 742,  742a,  7426,  etc.  Divide  the  even  nnmbers  by  2  and 
point  o^  one  decimal,  and  the  distance  in  miles  and  tenths  from  the  oommencemeut 
of  the  road  is  shown." 

Irrigation  and  cultivation  (California  State  Bd.  Hart,  Rpt,  189S  and  1894,  pp, 
S4S-S48), — ^A  general  discussion  of  the  irrigation  of  orchards  in  central  and  northern 
California  with  special  reference  to  peaches  and  prunes. 

Fertilization  in  relation  to  irrigation,  S.  M.  Woodbridge  {Califoi-nia  State  Bd, 
Hart,  Rpt,  189S  and  1894,  pp,  815-318),— K  general  discussion  of  the  use  of  fertili- 
zers and  irrigation,  insisting  on  the  necessary  connection  of  the  two,  and  urging 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  various  amounts  of  water  required  for  different  crops. 

Trials  of  plows  at  Storehedlnge  (Denmark),  1893,  F.  Bokelmann,  J.  C.  la 
COUR,  and  H.  F.  K.  Denckbr  {TideBhr.  Landiikon.  li  (1894),  pp,  746-802), 

Cultivation  by  means  of  steam  plowa^  L.  Danger  (Landw.  Wachenbl,  ScMee. 
HoUt.,  46  (1895),  No,  1,  pp,  6-9). 

History  of  testa  of  agrioultnral  maohinery  in  Denmark  (Tid»9kT,  Landi>kon,  15 
(1894),  pp.  7S7''744).  • 

STATISTICS. 

Reports  of  director  and  of  treaaurer  of  Maine  Station  (Maine  8ta.  Bpt.  189S,  pp. 
4, 7-9), — The  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  and  a  hrief 
general  report  on  the  work  of  the  station  hy  the  director. 

Annual  Report  of  Minnesota  Station  for  1893  (Minneeata  Sta,  Bpt,  189S,  pp, 
350). — A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  list  of  the  balletins  published  by  the 
Station  since  its  organization,  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  a  reprint  of  Bulletins  26-32,  with  an  index  to  the  same,  and  an  account  of  some 
hitherto  unpublished  investigations  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Annual  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Station  for  1893  (Pennsylvania  Sta,  Bpt,  1893, 
pp.  7-13), — ^This  contains  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  year  by  the  director,  and  accounts  of  investiga- 
tions noticed  elsewhere. 

Report  of  the  statistician  ( 17.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  DiviHon  of  Statistics  Rpt,  ltS,pp,  705- 
778). — The  principal  subjects  treated  are  the  following:  Meteorological  conditions  of 
the  year;  crop  review;  statistics  of  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value  in  1894  of  the 
principal  crops;  farm  prices  December  1, 1894,  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  hay,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  wholesale  prices  of  com, 
wheat)  oats,  barley,  hay,  cotton,  butter,  eggs,  and  tobacco  in  the  principal  cities  in 
1893  and  1894;  statistics  of  agricultural  exports  and  imports  for  1893  and  1894; 
statistics  of  foreign  crops;  notes  on  forei(;u  agriculture;  and  transportation  rates. 
From  the  Abstract  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States  tabular  statements 
are  compiled  relative  to  the  number,  size,  and  value  of  farms;  percentage  of  owned 
and  rented  farms ;  value  of  farm  products  per  acre;  and  total  value  of  land,  improve- 
ments, machinery,  and  live  stock  in  the  different  States. 
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MISCELLANEOTJ& 

Treatise  on  agriculture,  A.  Aloi  {Tratfato  di  Agratia,  vol.  II,  Agricultural.  G.  B, 
Par  aria  ^  Co,,  1895,  pp,  478), 

Advanced  agriculture,  H.  J.  Webb  {London:  Longmanns,  Qreen  f  Co,,  1894,  pp, 
VI  and  67g), 

The  education  of  gardeners,  G.  8.  Boulgbr  ^Gard,  Ckron.,  17  {1895\  9er,  3, pp.  165, 
166). — To  be  continued. 

Agricultural  depression  at  home  and  abroad,  W.  E.  Bear  (Jow.  Roff.  Agl.  Soe. 
England,  8d  «er.,  6  (1894),  No.  SO,  pp.  678-695). 

The  sale  of  cattle  and  the  meat  supply  of  Germany  during  1891-'94,  J.  Abvp 
{Tidsskr.  Landokon.  IS  {1894),  pp^68o-708). 

The  meat  supply  of  England,  1893,  J.  Arup  (Fifth  Rpt.  Danish  Stale  Agl.  Conn- 
cHora,189S.     Copenhagen:  1894, 1-XIV). 

The  conditions  of  North  American  competition  in  meat  supply  of  England, 
^.Rrymajx  {Tidaskr.  Landokon.  Ig  (1894),  pp.  803-866). 

Agriculture  in  British  Honduras  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  97,  pp.  9-11). 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Danish  State  Agricultural  Councilors,  1893  ( Copenhagen : 
.  1894,  pp.  168). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society,  1893-'94  {Copen- 
hagen: 1894,  pp.  180). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  for  Norway's  Weal  for  1893  {Chrietiania: 
1894,  pp.  102). 

Press  bulletin  excerpts  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  11,  pp.  47-68), ^Thi^  is  a  snmroary  of 
the  more  important  articles  furnished  by.the  different  departments  of  the  station  to 
the  15  press  bulletins  issued  by  the  station  since  March,  1893. 
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Cornell  Universitt  and  Station.— A  large  room  has  been  provided  by  the 
horticnitiiral  department  to  be  used  as  a  class  room  and  museum,  which  will  contain 
a  collection  of  spraying  apparatus,  including  every  known  device  for  spraying. 

A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  appropriating 
$16,000  to  be  expended  for  horticulture  in  the  fifth  judicial  department  of  the  State, 
an  area  lying  north  and  west  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  including  16  counties.  This  fund 
is  to  be  expended  '' in  conducting  investigations  and  experiments  in  horticulture; 
in  discovering  and  remedying  the  diseases  of  plants,  vines,  and  fruit  trees;  in  ascer- 
taining the  best  means  of  fertilizing  vineyard,  fruit,  and  garden  plantations,  and  of 
making  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens  prolific;  in  disseminating  horticultural 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  in  preparing  and  printing  for  free 
distribution  the  results  of  such  investigations  and  experiments,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  and  profitable  in  promoting  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  the  State.''  All  this  work  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  Cornell  University 
"  under  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.'' 
Agents  and  instructors  are  already  in  the  field. 

Ohio  Station. — A  substation  is  being  established  at  Strongs ville,  Cayahoga 
County,  on  the  heavy  clay  soil  which  characterizes  a  large  portion  of  northeastern 
Ohio.  It  is  intended  to  duplicate  on  this  soil  the  experiments  with  fertilizers  which 
are  being  conducted  at  the  station  at  Wooster  and  at  the  substations  at  Columbus 
and  in  Fulton  County. 

Pennsylvania  Station.— The  burning  of  the  State  printing  office  at  Harrisburg, 
February  9,  destroyed  the  manuscript  of  the  Report  of  the  State  College  and  the 
Experiment  Station  for  1894.  The  loss  involves  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  expense, 
as  the  report  was  to  be  an  unusually  elaborate  and  highly  illustrated  one.  Work  has 
already  begun  on  its  reproduction,  but  its  distribution  will  necessarily  be  somewhat 
delayed,  as  none  of  the  cuts  were  saved. 

Washington  Collkgk.— The  first  annual  winter  school  for  farmers  aroused  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  farmers.  The  attendance  represented  10  counties, 
and  303  were  enrolled.  The  winter  school  will  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
college  work. 

Analysis  of  Soils  and  Ash. — In  conformity  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  at  its  last  convention,  that  the  avail- 
ability of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  soils  should  be  made  a  subject  of  investi- 
gation during  the  present  year,  the  **  Directions  for  work  on  soil  and  ash  samples" 
of  the  reporters  on  soils  and  ash  recently  issued  provide,  among  other  things,  for 
the  determination  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  by  digestion  of  the 
soil  in  1  per  cent  citric  acid  for  five  hours  with  frequent  thorough  shaking;  digestion 
for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  solution  of  6.3  gm.  of  oxalic  acid  in  1  liter  of  water; 
and  digestion  in  the  same  manner  in  a  solution  containing  20  gm.  of  crvstallized 
oxalate  of  ammonia  and  2.15  gm.  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  *^  The  soils  selected  for 
study  are  from  experimental  fields  that  have  been  in  cultivation  as  such  for  a  series 
of  years  and  the  character  of  the  soil  is  well  known.  .  One  contains  an  abundance  of 
available  phosphoric  acid,  but  not  enough  available  potash,  as  shown  by  its  respond- 
ing to  potash  fertilizers  in  the  field  and  not  to  phosphates.    The  other  responds 
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promptly  to  phosphatesi  and  hence  is  probably  deficient  in  available  phoBphorio 
aoid«  The  plan  is  to  demonstrate  this  difference  by  the  action  of  Bolvente,  and  bj 
selecting  the  solvent  and  method  of  treatment  that  is  fonnd  to  yield  resnltB  in 
closest  relation  to  the  field  results  we  will  have  the  basis  of  a  method  for  detennin- 
ing  chemically  the  soil's  needs. '^ 

Personal  MEirriON. — Prof.  R.  Warington,  the  newly  elected  professor  of  nml 
economy  of  Oxford  University,  delivered  his  inaugural  lectare  Febraary  4,  the  sub- 
ject being  the  "Present  relations  of  agrioaltnral  art  aud  natural  science." 

Dr.  A.  Koch  has  been  chosen  professor  of  physiological  botany  in  G^ttingen. 
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At  the  last  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  the  abstract  committee  was  requested  to  arrange  for  the 
periodical  publication  of  their  abstracts  in  the  Experiment  Station 
Eecord,  the  object  being  to  make  the  abstracts  more  promptly  available 
to  the  members  of  the  association.  This  committee  consists  of  Ave 
persons,  and  was  first  provided  for  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  in 
1892.  Its  function  is  to  prepare  abstracts  of  current  work  on  methods 
of  analysis.  Previous  to  that  time  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  year 
had  usually  been  furnished  by  the  reporters  on  methods,  each  confining 
himself  to  his  own  special  subject.  It  was  expected  that  the  abstract 
committee  would  not  only  relieve  the  reporters  of  this  work  but  would 
also  cover  the  ground  more  completely.  The  committee  for  1894-'95 
consists  of  W.  Prear,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  chairman; 
W.  D.  Bigelow,  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department;  J. 
P.  Street,  of  the  I^ew  Jersey  St/iite  Station  ;  W.  E.  Stone,  of  Purdue 
University,  Indiana;  and  R.  H.  Loughridge,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  committee  has  arranged  for  the  publication  of  its  abstracts 
in  the  Becord,  and  several  abstracts  have  already  appeared.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  attached  to  the  abstracts 
prepared  by  them.  It  is  hope4  that  by  the  cooperation  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  Division  of  Chemistry  with  this  Office  a  quite  complete 
survey  of  the  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  now  in  progress  through- 
out the  world  may  be  promptly  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Record. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Record  Dr.  Ewald  Wollny  begins  a  short 
series  of  articles  in  continuation  of  those  published  in  volume  4,  in  which 
he  will  present  a  summarized  statement  of  the  results  of  investigations 
on  the  physical  properties  of  soils.  Renewed  interest  is  being  taken  in 
soil  investigations  at  home  and  abroad,  especial  prominence  being  given 
to  studies  of  the  physical  properties  and  the  bacteriology  of  soils.  This 
is  shown  by  the  recent  CvStablishment  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Soils  in  this  Department,  which  will  give  a  very  prominent  place  to 
studies  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils;  by  the  investigation  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  bacteriology  of  soils  undertaken  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Chemistry;'  and  by  the  recent  official  announcement  that  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  will  broaden  the  scope  of  its  work  to 
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]i;r|ii<]e  tlif  iiatarc  aiul  !  ->*'-ry  of  >«iil  formations  and  the  nia]>i>ingof 
rioil  arifsis.  As  thi^i  -^nhj^.-t-t  is  very  complex,  it  is  desirable  that  tbe 
various  |]ik>  of  iiive>ti;:atiou  may  before  Icmg  be  established  on  a 
thorough  and  j^rrmanent  basis  indifferent  partsoftiieeonntry  through 
the;  co<iiH:ration  of  this  Department,  the  experiment  stations,  and  the 
aoricniltiiral  colle<res«  There  are  three  principal  lines  of  investigation: 
The  chemistry  of  the  soiL  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  data  has  been 
accaninlated,  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion, bnt  in  which  there  is  yet  important  work  to  be  done  npon  meth- 
ods of  chemical  analysis  and  npon  the  form  of  combination  in  the 
HffW :  the  bacteriolo^ry  of  the  soiK  which  has  hardly  yet  been  placed 
nxKiU  a  systCDiatic  basis:  and  the  physical  properties  of  soils.  This 
last  should  inclade  the  texture  and  stmctnre  of  soils  and  their  rela- 
tion Uf  water  and  bent.  The  origin  and  the  formation  of  the  soils 
and  their  geological  classification  and  areal  mapping  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  effe<'t  of  soil  conditions,  especially  the  amonnt 
of  moisture  existing  in  different  t)  pes  of  soil  or  maintained  by  different 
methods  of  cultivation,  upon  the  physiology  of  the  plant  Meteorology 
should  likewise  be  studied  in  all  its  l)eariug8  ui>on  soil  areas  and  dif- 
ferent soil  formations.  A  serious  hindrance  to  the  organization  of  a 
wide  and  thorough  system  of  soil  investigation  in  this  country  is  the 
lack  of  instruction  in  this  important  subject  in  our  colleges,  and  of 
properly  trained  experts  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  work.  Oppor- 
tunities are  open  now  for  a  considerable  number  of  workers  in  these 
lines.  In  view  of  these  facts  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  those 
branches  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  original  research  in  soils, 
and  several  centers  of  instruction  should  be  established  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  presided  over  by  men  who  are  authorities 
on  soil  studies  and  who  are  themselves  carrying  on  important  soil 
investigations.  It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  well-con- 
sidered and  systematic  course  of  instruction  bearing  uxk)u  soil  inves- 
tigations should  be  presented  at  these  institutions.  The  special  line 
of  research  should  depend  partly  upon  the  environment  and  condi- 
tion of  the  institution.  Different  portions  of  our  country  offer  excep- 
tional advantages  for  work  in  one  or  more  of  these  lines.  The  physical 
and  physiological  problems  can  best  be  studied  in  the  arid  regions 
where  irrigation  is  pra(;ticed  and  the  water  supply  can  be  controlled. 
In  the  MiddU^  and  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  suitable  material 
for  inciuiries  on  the  geologic  problems  is  found  in  the  wide  number  of 
distinctly  typical  soil  conditions  there  represented.  In  the  glaciated 
area  none  of  these  problems  can  be  so  well  investigated,  but  chemical 
and  bacteriological  studies  of  soils  can  be  as  well  carried  on  there  as 
elsewhere.  Specialization  will  count  for  as  much  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  it  will  be  far  better  that  only  a  few  well-eciuipped  institutions  should 
undertake  this  work  and  stake  their  reputation  largely  upon  it.  Great 
soil  areas  and  great  agricultural  conditions  must  be  considered,  rather 
an  interests  bounded  by  State  linos. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL 

Dr.  EWALI)   WOLLNY. 

PART  1. 

Having  already  shown^  the  significance  of  the  physical  properties  of 
the  soil  in  the  growth  of  plants,  I  shall  attempt  in  the  following  pages 
to  set  forth  briefly,  in  the  light  of  investigations  made  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  nature  of  these  properties  and  the  corresponding  diflPerences 
among  soils  of  different  kinds  under  varying  external  conditions. 

I. — THE  PRINCIPAL  SOIL  CONSTITUENTS. 

We  may  regard  quartz,  lime,  clay,  and  humus  as  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  the  soil  which  influence  its  texture  or  mechanical  character, 
and  hence  its  behavior  toward  watefr,  air,  and  heat,  although  under 
certain  conditions  a  similar  influence  may  be  exercised  by  iron  com- 
X)ounds  and  certain  salts.  In  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  mass  depends 
on  the  size  of  its  component  particles,  the  constituents  may  be  divided 
into  sand  (tine  and  coarse),  finer  particles  which  can  be  easily  washed 
away  (silt)  and  humus.  The  fact  that  these  substances  have  very 
different  properties,  and  occur  in  widely  varying  proportions,  explains 
the  marked  differences  tliat  exist  In  the  physical  properties  of  natural 
soils,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  these  individual 
constituents,  and  of  their  mutual  relations,  as  well  a«  of  the  proportions 
in  which  they  are  present  in  any  particular  instance,  is  therefore  of 
primary  interest  and  importance. 

II. — GENERAL   PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES    OF    THE    SOIL    CONSTITUENTS 
AND   OF  THE   SOIL  AS  A  WHOLE. 

THE  81 ZR  OF  THE   SOIL  PAKTICLK8. 

The  size  of  the  soil  particles  varies  within  wide  limits.  In  plastic 
clays  the  size  of  the  grains  is  between  0.0001  and  0.005  mm.;^  in  the 
coarsest  kinds  of  sand  they  are  as  high  as  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
extreme  variation  is  therefore  between  0.0001  and  2.0  mm.  That  part  of 
the  soil  consisting  of  particles  2  to  5  mm.  in  diameter  is  called  gravel, 
5  to  10  mm.  coarse  gravel,  and  above  10  mm.  stones.  The  portion  made 
up  of  particles  over  0.2.5  mm.  in  diameter  is  termed  the  "  soil  skeleton," 
that  of  finer  grains  the  ^^fine  earth."  According  to  the  i)rei)onderant 
size  of  the  grains  we  distinguish  between  gravelly,  sandy,  coarse- 
grained, fine-grained,  and  dusty  soils. 


*E.S.R.,  4,  pp.528,  627. 

•M.  Whitney,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Bui.  4. 
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THE  FORM   OF  THK   SOIL   PARTICLES. 

This  is  generally  very  variable.  The  finest  particles  of  clay  are  long 
and  rounded,  and  rather  uniform  in  shape ^  in  sands  the  grains  are 
frequently  more  or  less  cubical.  Most  of  the  other  soil  elements  are  of 
angular  and  irregular  form. 

Molecular  constitution  of  the  soil  particles. — All  particles  of  mineral 
origin  are  either  crystalline  or  amorphous.  In  the  former,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  nearly  or  quite  impermeable 
to  water  and  gases.  Some  of  the  amorphous  constituents  have  the 
properties  common  to  colloid  substances  of  swelling  up  in  iiresence  of 
water  and  forming  a  sort  of  jelly,  and  of  returning  to  their  original  con- 
dition on  drying.  Examples  of  such  colloid  substances  are  the  plastic 
constituents  of  clay,  the  amorphous  zeolitic  silicates,  ferric  oxid,  silicic 
acid  in  certain  conditions,  and  humus.  These  materials,  although  to  a 
considerable  extent  hypothetical,  are  of  great  significance  in  the  study 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  Upon  them  dependR 
the  plasticity  of  clay  soils.  Decaying  plant  remains  render  soils  more 
porous  and  hence  more  permeable  to  gases  and  liquids. 

Determination  of  the  size  of  the  particles  {mechanical  analysis)^  and  of 
the  soil  constittients. — Mechanical  analysis  of  soils^  by  means  of  sieves, 
or  by  elutriation,  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  soil  into  portions  of 
varying  coarseness,  and  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  propor- 
tions of  these  different  grades.  In  this  way  the  soil  may  be  sepai-ated 
into  the  following  products : 

Grades  obtained  in  mechanical  analysis  of  $oiU, 

(1)  Over  10  mni.  diameter stones. 

(2)  10  to  5  mm.  diameter coarse  graveL 

(3)  5  to  2  mm.  diameter medium  gravel. 

(4)  2  to  1mm.  diameter fine  gravel. 

(5)  1  to  0.5  mm.  diameter coarse  sand. 

.  (6)  0.5  to  0.25  mm.  diameter mediam  sand. 

(7)  0.25  to  0.1  mm.  diameter fine  sand. 

(8)  0.1  to  0.05  mm.  diameter coarse  silt. 

(9)  0.05  to  0.025  mm.  diameter medium  fiue  silt. 

(10)  0.025  to  0.005  mm.  diameter fine  silt. 

.  (11)  0.005  to  0.0001  mm.  diameter colloid  clay. 

Grades  1  to  5  are  separated  by  sieves  with  circular  holes,  grades 
7  to  11  by  elutriation. 

In  preparing  a  sample  of  soil  for  analysis  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  coarser  materials  are  freed  from  finer  particles,  and  that  all  lumps 
are  broken  up.  This  is  eflected  by  boiling  for  10  to  20  hours  with  dis- 
tilled water.^  The  sample  so  treated  is  washed  through  a  sieve  with 
round  holes  by  means  of  distilled  water,  using  a  brush  if  necessary. 

Elutriation  may  be  carried  out  in  two  ways.  One  of  these  depends 
on  the  subsidence  of  solid  bodies  in  water  and  may  be  called  the  decan- 


Soil  skeleton 


Fine  earth.. 


»B.  W.  HUgard,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  2,  p.  67. 
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tation  or  hydrostatii'-  method  (Davy,  Schiibler,  Si)reugel,  Beuningseii- 
JTorder,  Knop,  Schloaiiig,  Kiihn,  Osborne,  Fadejeff).  The  other  depends 
on  the  force  of  upward  flowing  water,  or  hydraulic  pressure,  and  is 
called  the  hydrodyuamic  method  (Nobel,  Schone,  A.  Mayer,  Hilgard), 
Of  the  modifications  of  the  first  or  hydrostatic  method,  Kiihn's  is  pref- 
erable for  ordinary  work  on  account  of  its  simplicity ;  Fadejeflf 's  method, 
however,  gives  more  exact  and  more  closely  agreeing  results.  Of  the 
hydrodynamic  methods,  those  using  a  conical  washing  vessel  (Nobel, 
Schone,  A.  Mayer)  give  unsatisfactory  results,  on  account  of  the  back- 
ward currents  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  produce  flocculent 
aggregates  of  the  smaller  grains  which  sink  to  the  bottom  and  remain 
with  the  coarser  sand.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  Hilgard  uses  a  verti- 
cal cylindrical  tube  and  an  agitating  apparatus  the  object  of  which  is 
to  destroy  any  floccules  that  may  be  formed.  Hilgard's  apparatus  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory,  at  least  for  particles  less  than 
0.1  mm.  (8  mm.  hydraulic  value),  which  has  yet  been  devised.* 

In  carrying  out  mechanical  soil  analysis  of  any  kind  various  precau- 
tions must  be  observed  in  order  to  insure  accuracy.  Besides  the  10  to 
20  hours'  brisk  boiling  of  the  sample  which  is  essential,  water  as  pure 
as  possible  (distilled)  must  be  used  in  the  elutriation,  because  in  water 
containing  salts  floccules  are  apt  to  form  which  settle  and  remain  with 
the  coarser  ingredients.  For  the  same  reason  the  apparatus  must  be 
protected  from  all  variations  of  temperature  and  from  strong  light. 
It  is  therefore  best  placed  in  a  dark  cellar  which  is  subject  to  only 
slight  variations  in  temperature.  For  the  accurate  separation  of  sedi- 
ments of  definite  hydraulic  value  the  elutriation  must  be  preceded  by 
the  removal  of  the  clay,  as  otherwise  the  heavy,  clayey  water,  having 
a  high  hydraulic  value,  will  carry  away  larger  particles  than  correspond 
to  the  real  velocity  of  the  water.  The  other  particles  may  be  separated 
from  the  clay  by  repeated  sedimentation  in  a  colamn  of  water  20  cm. 
deep  for  periods  of  24  hours.* 

The  separation  of  soil  into  the  above-mentioned  portions  furnishes 
a  basis  for  interpretation  of  those  physical  proi>erties  which  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  soil  particles,  but  throws  no  light  on  the  influence 
in  this  respect  of  colloid  and  humus  substances.  Colloid  clay  ^  is  the 
most-  important  of  the  former  class,  for  to  it  is  due  the  property  of 
plasticity.  Kaolin  particles  occur  in  the  soil,  but  they  behave  like  any 
other  mechanical  constituent,  and  are  no  more  plastic  than  chalk  or 
flne  siliceous  earth.    For  the  determination  of  "  active"  clay  the  method 

*  F.  Wahnschaffe,  Aoleitung  ziir  wissenscbaftlichen  Bodennntersachang,  1887,  p.  23. 
T.  B.  Osborne,  ForBoh.  Geb.  agr.  Pbys.,  10,  p.  196.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Ibid.,  2,  p.  57,  aad 
6,  p.  52.    A.  Mayer,  Ibid.,  5,  p.  228. 

«E.  W.  Hilgard,  Forsoh.  Geb.  agr.  Pbys.,  6,  p.  53. 

»M.  Whitney  and  others  have  recently  ascribed  tbe  properties  of  colloid  clay  and 
other  similarly  constitated  substances  to  the  extreme  fineness  of  tbeir  particles,  and 
hence  the  very  mnoh  greater  attraction  the  1  atter  can  exert  compared  with  any  sub-- 
•tances  made  np  of  comparatively  coarse  grains. 
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of  Hil^nrd  just  mentioned,  or  tliat  of  T.  Scblosing,  may  be  n^AJ  The 
clay  sediment,  however,  may  contain  fine  particles  of  other  substances 
besides  clay,  such  as  quartz,  ferric  hydrate,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  these  chemically  and  subtract  the  weight  of  these 
from  the  total  weight  of  the  sediment. 

The  humus  substances  are  also  determined  chemically,  especially  the 
colloid  humus  matter  {matidre  noire)  which  is  physically  very  impor- 
tant.   This  determination  is  best  made  by  Grandeau's  method.* 

When  the  constituents  themselves  are  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  properties  of  the  soil,  aside  from  the  eflFect  due  8im])ly  to  the  size 
of  the  particles,  as  for  instance  with  reference  to  the  conduction  of 
heat,  chemical  analysis  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  for  Biech^inical 
examination  can  not  give  the  necessary  information.^  Under  certain 
circumstances  it  may  be  of  importance  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  different  sediments/ 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  SOIL  PARTICLES  (STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SOIL). 

Separate  grain  structure. — If  we  consider  a  soil  divided  up  into  its 
individual  particles,  which  are  massed  together  more  or  less  closely,  we 


FiQ.  4.  Fig.  5. 

see  that  the  size  of  the  interstitial  spaces  and  consequently  the  move- 
ment of  water  and  air  in  the  soil  are  dependent  solely  on  the  size  and 
form  of  the  particles.  This  arrangement  is  called  (after  Hilgard)  the 
"separate  grain  structure"  {Einzelkornstrxictur).  If  the  particles  are 
spherical  and  of  equal  size  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  massed  together 
in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  Each  sphere  rests  in  the  space  between  the 
adjoining  spheres  (Fig.  4),  or  (2)  the  planes  tangents  to  the  spheres  at  all 
their  points  of  contact  intersect  at  right  angles.  The  former  arrange- 
ment produces  a  three  sided  or  four  sided  regular  pyramid  while  the 
latter  gives  rise  to  a  cubical  form  (Fig.  5).  In  the  first  case  the 
arrangement  is  the  most  compact  possible  and  the  volume  of  the  inter- 
granular  space  (volume  of  i)ores)  amounts  to  25.95  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume.  In  the  second  case  we  have  the  least  compact  arrange- 
ment, and  the  volume  of  the  pores  rises  to  47.64  per  cent  of  the  total 


*E.  Ramann,  Forstlicbe  Bodcnkunde,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  50. 

a  Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  36  (1872),  No.  14-17.    Compt.  Rend.,  74,  p.  988. 

»F.  VVahnschaffe,  1.  c,  p.  43-85. 

*F.  Steiuriede,  Anloitung  zur  mineralogischen  Bodcuanalytie,  1889. 
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volume.*  The  volume  ac*taally  occupied  by  the  solid  particles  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  size  of  the  spheres,  in  both  the  above  cases,  so  long  as 
all  the  spheres  in  the  mass  are  the  same  size.^ 

In  ordinary  arable  soils  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  particles  are  not  spherical  and  are  of  different  sizes, 
and  that  external  conditions  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
structure.  The  arrangement  may  be  more  compact  than  in  the  first  case 
described  above  on  account  of  the  smaller  grains  depositing  themselves 
in  the  spaces  between  the  larger  ones  (Fig.  6),  or  may  be  less  compact 
than  in  the  second  when  the  particles  aiTange  themselves  a«  in  Fig.  7. 
Shaking  and  packing  increase  the  density  of  the  soil,  but  this  is  princi- 
pally caused,  and  to  the  greatest  extent,  by  the  percolation  of  water, 
which  acts  mechanically  on  the  soil  (puddling  it). 


FlO.  6.  Fio.  7. 

The  volume  actually  occupied  by  soil  particles  is  smallest,  relatively,  in 
soils  containing  porous  fragments,  especially  those  rich  in  humus  (peat). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  volume  of  the 
X)ores,  which  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  particles,  varies  within 
wide  limits  in  natural  soils.  According  to  the  experiments  made  on 
this  subject  by  0.  Flugge  ^  the  volume  varies  in  mineral  soils  between 
20  and  57.8  per  cent,  while  in  peat  and  moor  soils  it  may  rise  to  85.2 
per  cent,  according  to  E.  Kamann  and  A.  R.  von  Schwarz.* 

Crumbly  stmcture, — In  many  soils  aggregates  or  floccules  are  formed 
under  certain  circumstances.  This  kind  of  arrangement  differs  from 
that  already  described  principally  in  the  occurrence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  larger  spaces  between  the  aggregates,  owing  to  the  virtually 
larger  size  of  the  particles.  These  larger  spaces  bring  about  very 
important  differences  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  especially  in 
its  behavior  toward  water  and  air.  This  kind  of  arrangement  of  the 
soil  particles  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  formation  of  aggregates.  The 
tendency  is  approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the 

'  F.  Soyka,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Pliys.,  8,  p.  1. 

«C.  Lang,  Ibid.,  1,  p.  109. 

3  Beitriige  zur  Hygiene,  Leipsic,  1879.  E.  Wolff,  Anleitung  zur  ohemischen  Unter- 
aacbung  landwirthschaftlich  wichtiger  Stoffe,  1875.  F,  Kenk,  Ztschr.  Biol.,  15.  E. 
Kamann,  1.  o.  Veitmeyer,  Vorarbeiten  zur  Wasservereorgung  der  Stadt  Berlin,  1871 
and  later. 

*  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  2,  p.  164. 
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particles  concerned,  and  ceases  for  tlie  most  part  in  quartz  powder  when 
the  diameter  of  tlie  grains  rises  to  0.2  mm.,  supposing  all  the  particles 
to  be  of  the  same  size,  for  particles  larger  than  0.2  mm.  diameter  may 
enter  into  aggregates  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  smaller  grains. 
The  number  of  grains  which  can  cohere  in  this  way  varies  also  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  manner.  The  larger  the  individual  grains  the 
more  easily  their  aggregates  fall  to  pieces.  The  occurrence  of  sedi- 
ments of  the  same  hydraulic  value  but  of  difterent  specific  gravity 
show  that  a  higher  density  tends  to  diminish  flocculation.  This  ten- 
dency also  decreases  rapidly  with  an  increase  iu  temperature,  being 
very  weak  in  water  near  its  boiling  point.*  Colloid  substances  are  also 
very  influential  in  the  formation  of  floccules,  and  the  free  insoluble 
humus  acids  produce  the  same  result  by  binding  the  other  constituents 
together.'^  The  formation  of  aggregates  is  greatest  when  the  soil  con- 
tains a  medium  quantity  of  water,  t.  c,  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  maximum  quantity  which  it 
is  capable  of  holding,  and  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  water  always  diminishes  the  tendency 
toward  flocculation.^ 

Of  secondary  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
soluble  salts  of  the  soil,  even  when  present  in 
very  small  quantities,  exert  an  important  influ- 
j,jQ  g  ence  on  its  structure.*    Caustic  alkalies  (potash, 

soda,  and  ammonia),  as  well  as  their  carbonates 
and  phosphates,  cause  a  compact  arrangement  of  the  individual  grains, 
and  hinder  or  prevent  the  formation  of  aggregates,  while  the  mineral 
acids  (hydrochloric,  sulphuirc,  and  nitric)  and  their  salts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  neutral  alkaline  sulphates,  which  rather  approach  the 
preceding  group  iu  behavior,  materially  aid  flocculation.  In  the  case 
of  the  chlorids  and  nitrates  this  is  true  only  while  they  remain  in  the 
soil  liquids.  When  they  are  washed  out  by  the  atmospheric  water, 
which  readily  takes  place,  a  more  compact  arrangement  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  results.  Calcium  hydrate  (caustic  lime)  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  calcium  carbonate  help  to  form  light,  loose  aggregates,  which 
resist  external  influences  tending  toward  their  disintegration  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  flocculating 
substance  present. 

Among  external  factors  which  influence  the  structure  of  the  soil 
frost  is  of  first  importance.  By  the  freezing  and  consequent  expan- 
sion of  the  water  the  particles  are  torn  apart.  In  a  compact  soil  having 
a  tendency  to  form  floccules  frost  will,  as  a  rule,  bring  about  a  crumbly 
structure,  while  in  a  soil  already  mechanically  finely  divided  the  par- 

»  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  2,  p.  441. 

^T.  SchlosiDg,  Compt.  Rend.,  64,  p.  1408. 

»  H.  Piichner,  Foreoh.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  12,  p.  239. 

<E.  W.  Hilgard,  Forech.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  2,  p.  411.     A.  Mayer,  Ibid.,  p.  251. 
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tides  will  be  either  so  far  separated  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  the 
"separate  graiu"  structure,  or  maybe  more  closely  consolidated  by  the 
action  of  frost. 

Destruction  of  the  crumbly  structure  is  promoted  by  violent  shaking 
with  water,  kneading,  and  boiling  of  the  mass.  These  means,  as  is 
well  known,  are  used  in  pottery  work  to  increase  the  plasticity  of  the 
clay,  the  object  being  to  break  up  aggregates  of  i)article8  as  completely 
as  possible. 

Atmospheric  water  exerts  a  decided  influence  on  the  structure  of  the 
soil  by  altering  the  position  of  the  soil  particles  and  also  by  carrying 
the  smaller  grains  downward.  The  crumbly  structure  of  the  soil  is 
destroyed  more  or  less  by  the  percolating  water,  which  loosens  particles 
from  the  fragments  and  washes  them  into  the  larger  spaces,  and  this 
takes  places  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  percolating  water  and 
the  lack  of  tendency  toward  tiocculation  in  the  soil.  The  greater  the 
force  of  the  falling  water  the  sooner  the  soil  assumes  the  separate  grain 
stinicture,  and  therefore  violent  thunderstorms  may  entirely  change  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  in  a  short  time.  From  such  facts  we 
may  infer  that  the  frequency  of  atmospheric  precipitation,  other  things 
being  equal,  exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  structure  of  the  soil. 
Frequent  light  rainfalls  have  much  less  effect  than  violent  storms  at 
longer  intervals. 

Oovering  the  soil  with  living  or  dead  plants  lessens  the  mechanical 
effect  of  atmospheric  precipitation  by  breaking  the  force  of  the  falling 
water  and  retarding  its  penetration  into  the  soil,  and  this  influence  of 
plant  cover  varies  with  its  compactness  and  state  of  development.  If 
the  ground  is  covered  with  straw,  the  compacting  of  the  soil  by  rain 
will  diminish  as  the  thickness  of  the  covering  increases.^ 

Structural  changes  in  the  soil  may  also  be  caused  by  the  washing 
away  of  the  surface  particles  on  sloping  land  by  the  water  that  does 
not  sink  into  the  soil  (erosion).  In  the  case  of  leaching,  the  wash- 
ing of  the  smaller  particles  into  the  subsoil  increases  with  the  differ- 
ences in  the  size  of  the  particles;  in  the  case  of  erosion  the  washing 
away  of  the  flner-graiued  constituents  is  greater  the  less  compact  the 
soil,  the  greater  the  slope,  and  the  heavier  the  rainfall.  In  both  cases 
change  in  position  of  the  soil  ]»articles  is  prevented  to  a  great  extent 
by  a  covering  of  living  plants  whose  roots  hold  the  soil  together. 
Forest  growth  has  a  stronger  retarding  action  than  that  of  perennial 
herbs. 

The  wind  transports  the  finer  particles  of  dusty  soils  in  proportion 
to  its  sti-ength.  The  places  from  which  the  material  has  been  blown 
necessarily  have  a  coarser  soil  structure  than  those  composed  of  the 
deposit>ed  dust.^ 

Finally,  the  animal  life  of  the  soil  exerts  an  important  influence  on 


»E.  Wolluy,  Forech.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  12,  p.  31. 
«T.  F.  Hensele,  Ibid.,  16,  p.  311. 
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the  formation  of  aggregates.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  ordinary 
earthworm,  whose  digging,  burrowing,  and  excretions  are  important 
agencies  in  the  formation  of  vegetable  mold.^ 

CHANGES  IN  VOLUME  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Variations  in  the  volume  of  soils  are  shown  by  changes  in  the  space 
occupied  wlien  dittert?nt  quantities  of  moisture  are  present.  These 
changes  are  most  marked  in  soils  which  contain  much  colloid  mate- 
rial (clay,  and  especially  humus  matter),  while  in  sands  they  are  not 
observed,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  very  fine  sands.  In  the  latter 
case  the  expausion  is  due  solely  to  the  surrounding  of  particles  by 
water  wlien  the  soil  is  very  wet.* 

In  clays  and  clayey  soils  the  changes  in  volume  consequent  on  drying 
cause  a  vertical  and  especially  a  horizontal  tension  in  the  mass.  '  Loss 
of  water  art;  the  surface  of  the  soil  causes  a  contraction  of  the  upper- 
most layer  and  a  consequent  strain  from  below  upward,  reaching  to  a 
depth  dependent  upon  the  depth  of  the  surface  drying.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  soil  must  become  more  closely  compacted  and  the 
surface  sink  to  a  lower  level.  These  changes  in  volume  often  cause 
cracking  of  the  soil,  chiefly  due  to  the  horizontal  tension  already  men- 
tioned. This  separation  of  the  soil  particles  will  decrease  as  the  force 
increases  which  holds  the  particles  together,  that  is,  as  the  cohesion 
of  the  soil  increases  (see  below).  Experience  teai^hes,  however,  that 
even  the  most  tenacious  soils  have  not  suihcient  resistance  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  cracks  by  lateral  tension  when  drying  proceeds  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  is  plain  that  this  tension  is  not  uniform  either 
at  the  surface  or  below  because  the  drying  and  the  consequent  contrac- 
tion goes  on  more  quickly  in  some  parts  of  the  soil  than  in  others.  The 
top  layers  dry  soonest  and  most  couipletely  and  therefore  contract  more 
strongly  than  the  lower  and  moister  strata.  Tiie  cracks  formed,  then, 
will  be  widest  at  the  top  and  will  become  narrower  on  descending.^ 

The  cracks  formed  in  the  same  soil  by  drying  are  deeper,  narrower, 
and  less  numerous  the  more  compactly  the  particles  are  arranged,  and 
vice  tfersa.* 

Expansion  and  contraction  of  the  soil  are  also  observed  in  freezing 
and  thawing,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil  the  more 
marked  are  the  changes  in  volume  due  to  this  cause,  being  especially 
marked  in  soils  rich  in  humus  and  clay. 

*C.  Darwin,  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mold  Throngh  the  Action  of  EartliTronufl, 
1882.  V.  Henseu,  Landw.  Jalirb.,  1882,  p.  661.  P.  A.  MUller,  Die  naturlichen  Hunins- 
formen,  1887.  E.  Ramanu,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  11,  p.  299.  E.  Wollny,  Ibid.,  13, 
p.  382.   E.  Ebcrmayer,  AUgemcin©  Forst-  and  Jagdztg  ,  1891,  p.  71. 

«  G.  Schilbler,  Grundsatzo  der  Agricultnrchemie,  1838,  pt.  II,  p.  82.  E.  Wolff,  1.  c, 
p.  71.  F.  Haberlandt,  Filhling's landw.  Ztg.,  1877,  p.481.  A.  R.  von  Schwarz,  Foracb. 
Geb  agr.  Phys.,  2,  p.  166. 

'F.  Haberlandt,  Wisscnschaftlich-practische  Uutorsucliungou  atif  doui  Gebiete  des 
Pflanzeubuues,  1875,  vol.  1,  p.  22;  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  1,  p.  148. 

♦E.  WoUay,  Forsch.  Gel,,  agr.  Phys.,  5,  p.  43.  ^ ^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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TIIK   C'OIIKHION   OF  TllK   SOIL. 

Cohesion  is  the  force  witli  which  soil  particles  adhere  to  one  another. 
As  a  measure  of  this  we  may  use  the  resistance  whicli  the  soil  opposes 
to  a  separation  by  tension  (relative  firmness)  or  pressure  (absolute  firm- 
ness), or  to  the  penetration  of  a  wedge-sliaped  body  (resistance  to  sep- 
aration). Cohesion  depends  on  the  mechanical  constitution  and  the 
humidity  of  the  soil  as  well  as  on  the  presence  of  different  salts.  Of 
the  soil  constituents  clay  possesses  the  greatest  cohesive  power,  while 
the  particles  of  quartz,  humus,  and  lime  are  comparatively  weak  in  this 
respect.  The  cohesion  of  a  soil,  therefore,  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  clay  it  contains  and  diminishes  as  the  quantity  of  quartz,  humus, 
or  lime  increases.  Under  otherwise  similar  conditions  the  attraction 
between  the  soil  particles  is  greatest  when  the  particles  are  smallest. 
It  also  depends  on  their  arrangement.  Soils  with  separate  grain 
structure,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  have  a  higher  cohesion  than 
crumbly  soils.  By  pressure  the  cohesion  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  force  acting.  The  influence  of  water  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
in  clays  and  soils  rich  in  clay  the  cohesion  is  greatest  when  the  quan- 
tity of  water  present  is  least,  while  in  humus,  quartz,  and  chalk  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  cohere  most  strongly  when  a  definite  propor- 
tion of  water  is  present,  either  more  or  less  than  this  quantity  causing 
a  decrease  in  cohesion.  The  freezing  of  water  in  the  soil  causes  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  penetration  of  a 
wedge-shaped  body  (resistance  to  separation),  and  also  to  forces  tend- 
ing to  break  up  the  mass  (absolute  firmness).  JBy  mixing  caustic  lime 
with  clay  the  firmness  of  the  latter  is  considerably  diminished  for  all 
states  of  moisture,  while  potassium  hydrate  or  alkaline  carbonates 
increase  the  cohesion  in  the  dry  state  and  seem  to  decrease  it  when 
the  mass  is  very  moist.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  resistance 
to  the  entrance  of  wedge-shaped  bodies  is  much  greater  when  the  soil 
is  covered  with  plants  than  when  bare.^ 

THE  ADHESION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

This  property  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the  soil  adheres  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  the  wood  and  iron  parts  of  agricultural  implements. 
Prom  the  investigations  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  a  number  of 
circumstances  seem  to  influence  the  force  which  causes  adhesion.'^  It 
is  proportional  to  the  surface  in  contact  and  increases  with  the  amount 
and  duration  of  pressure. 

In  sandy  soils  (quartz  and  calcareous  sand)  adhesion  is  greater  the 

»  W.  Schumacher,  1.  o.,p.  125.  G.  Schiibler,  1.  c,  p.  74.  F.  Haberlandt,  Wissen- 
schaftlich-practische  Unterstichuugen  anf  dem  Gebiete  des  Pflanzenbanes,  1875,  vol. 
1,  p.  22;  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  1,  p.  148.   H.  Puchner,  Ibid.,  12,  p.  195. 

>G.  Schiibler,  1.  c,  p.  76.    F.  Hnberlnudt,  Der  aUgemeine  InudwirtliBchaftliclie 
Pflanzenban,  1879,  p.  393.  F.  Schachbasian,  Forsch.  Gob.  agr.  Phys.,  13,  p.  193. 
16352— No.  9 2 
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smaller  the  particles;  in  powdery  soils  (separate  grain  stmcture)  adhe- 
sion is  considerably  higher  thaii  in  the  same  soil  in  a  crumbly  condition. 
Of  the  different  soil  constituents,  clay  shows  the  strongest  adhesion  to 
wood  and  iron  and  humus  the  weakest,  while  quartz  is  intermediate. 
The  soil,  therefore,  adheres  to  the  implements  most  strongly  when  it  is 
rich  in  clay  and  less  strongly  when  quartz  and  humus  predominate. 
The  influence  of  water  varies  in  difterently  constituted  soils.  In  sandy 
soils  adhesion  increases  with  an  increase  of  water  up  to  complete  sat- 
uration. In  soils  rich  in  clay  adhesion  to  wood  and  iron  reaches  a 
maximum  at  a  definite  humidity  (80  per  cent  of  the  quantity  required 
for  saturation),  below  and  above  which  adhesion  decreases.  Humus 
seems  to  act  like  quartz,  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  moisture.  In  the 
dry  state,  adhesion  in  all  kinds  of  soils  is  zero. 

The  addition  of  caustic  lime  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  adhesion 
of  soil  to  agricultural  implements,  but  caustic  alkalies  seem  to  cause  a 
firmer  adhesion  of  clay. 

Clayey  soils  adhere  to  wood  more  firmly  than  to  iron,  while  with  soils 
rich  in  quartz  and  humus  the  reverse  is  true.  Adhesion  of  soils  to  rusty 
iron  is  almost  invariably  less  than  to  polished  iron,  and  in  case  of  soils 
rich  in  clay,  less  than  to  wood.  Only  in  soils  containing  nuich  quartz 
are  the  adhesive  values  greater  for  rusty  iron  than  for  wood. 

rUK   FinCTION  OF   8()IL8   ON   WOOD   AND  IKON. 

The  resistance  which  is  ofi'ered  by  friction  to  the  sliding  of  imple- 
ments over  the  soil  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  force  which  is  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  resistiince  to  friction  to  the  weight  of  the  moving 
or  sliding  body  (coeflScient  of  fricti(m).  This  coethcient  varies,  Jiccord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  concerned,  between  0.33  and  0.82. 
Other  properties  being  the  same,  fine-grained  soils  show  a  greater  resist- 
ance when  moist  than  when  dry.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  the  resistance 
ottered  to  wooden  and  iron  implements  is  greater  when  the  soil  has  the 
separate  grain  structure  than  when  it  is  crumbly,  but  if  the  earth  is 
dry  the  reverse  is  true.  As  regards  the  behavior  of  the  vmious  soil 
constituents,  experiments'  show  that  the  coctticient  of  friction  is  great- 
est in  quartz  sand  or  calcareous  sand,  and  smallest  in  clay,  while  hnmus 
possesses  an  intermediate  value.  The  coefficient  of  friction  diminishes 
with  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  is  greater  tor  wood  than 
for  iron.    Rnst  increases  considerably  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  iron. 

THK   SPECIFIC   GRAVITY  OF  THE   SOIL. 

This  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  soil  to  that  of  an  equal  volume 
of  water  considered  as  unity.  For  different  soil  constituents  the  fol- 
lowing values  have  been  found  (E.  Wollny): 


^F.  Schachbasian,  Forscli.  Geb.  agr.  riiya.,  13,  p.  214. 
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Specific  gravity  of  toil  conatitvents. 

Quartz : 2.622 

Clay 2.503 

Lime,  carbonate  crystalline 2.756 

Lime,  carbonate  precipitated 2.678 

Gypsum,  precipitated 2. 318 

Oxid  of  iron 4.54-5.20 

Hydrated  oxid  of  iron 3.760 

Humus 1.462 

With  these  values  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  density  of  any  soil. 
The  more  important  minerals  occurring  in  soil  have  the  following 
specific  gravities:^ 

Specific  gravity  of  different  minerals. 


Feldspar 2.5to2.8 

Orthoclase 2.5  to 2.6 

Oligoclase 2.6to2.7 

Labradorite 2.tfto2.8 

Augite 3.2to3.5 

Hornblende 2.9to3.4 

Mica 2. 8  to  3. 2 

Potash  mica 2. 8  to  3. 0 

Magnesia  mica 2. 8  to  3. 2 


Calcite 2.6to2.8 

Dolomite 2.8to3.0 

Chlorite 2.7to3.0 

Talc 2.6to2.7 

Magnetite 4. 9  to  5. 2 

Limonite 3. 4  to  4. 0 

Hematite 5. 1  to  5. 2 


THK  VOLUMK   WKIGIIT  OF  TllK   SOIL. 

This  is  also  caUed  apparent  specific  gravity,  and  is  the  weight  of  a 
given  volume  of  the  soil  compared  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  In 
the  specific  gravity  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  volume  of  the  actual 
solid  matter  of  the  soil,  exclusive  of  the  air  or  water  that  occurs  in  the 
spaces  between  the  particles;  in  the.  volume  weight  we  consider  the 
soil  a-s  a  whole,  including  the  spaces  occurring  in  it. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  the  author^  quartz  has  the  highest 
volume  weight  in  tbe  air-dry  statQ  (1.4485),  humus  the  lowest  (0.3349), 
and  clay  a  value  intermediate  between  the  two  (1.0108).  The  volume 
weight  of  soils,  other  things  being  equal,  increases  with  the  presence 
of  iron  and  stones.  The  volume  weight  of  one  and  the  same  soil 
depends  on  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  particles  and  is  subject  to 
great  variations.  The  more  compactly  the  particles  are  arranged  the 
greater  is  the  weight  of  the  mass,  when  equal  volumes  are  considered, 
and  vice  versa.  Under  otherwise  similar  circumstances  the  coarser  the 
grains  the  higher  the  volume  weight.  A  mixture  of  grains  of  dilferent 
sizes  has  a  higher  volume  weight  than  a  mass  composed  of  grains  of 
the  same  size,  large  or  small.  By  the  formation  of  floccules  in  a  soil, 
its  volume  weight  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
aggregates  formed. 

1 G.  Schiibler,  GrnudBatze  der  Ag^ioaltorchemie,  1838,  pt.  II,  p.  61.  C.  Trommer,  Die 
Bodeukunde,  1857,  p.  258.  A.  von  Liebenberg,  Ueber  das  Verhalten  des  Wassers  im 
Boden,  Inangnral-Dissertation,  Halle,  1873.  C.  Lang,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  1,  p. 
136.  G.  Ammon,  Ibid.,  2,  p.  26.  E.  Wolluy,  Ibid.,  8,  p.  347.  ^.  Ramanu^  ForstUch^ 
Bodenkunde,  1893,  p.  61. 

»  J^Qrecb,  Gpb.  agr.  Pliys.,  8,  j>.  34^,  .        ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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With  regard  to  the  iufluence  of  water,  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  volume  weight  of  soils  increases  with  the  water  content,  and  the 
increase  is  x>roporttonal  to  the  water  capacity  of  the  soil.  The  differ- 
ences in  volume  weight  correspond,  in  general,  when  soils  are  approxi- 
mately equally  saturated,  to  those  in  air-dry  soils,  though  the  values 
are  more  concordant  in  moist  soils. 

The  expressions  "  heavy"  and  ^^ light"  soils,  used  in  practice,  have 
no  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  mass,  but  to  the  resistance  which  the 
soil  opposes  to  cultivation. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  examine  the  soil  in  its  natural  state  on 
account  of  the  not  inconsiderable  variations  in  the  volume  weight.  This 
is  most  conveniently  done  by  lifting  out  a  column  of  the  soil  by  means 
of  a  sampling  tube  which  is  driven  to  a  definite  depth  in  the  earth  and 
drying  and  weighing  the  sample.^ 

THE  COLOK  OF  THE  SOIL. 

This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  constituents.  The  principal 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil  (clay,  lime,  and  quartz)  are  white 
when  pure.  When  the  soil  is  of  some  other  color  it  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  humus  matter  or  iron  compounds.  The  humus  substances 
produce  a  gray,  brown,  or  black  color,  according  to  the  quantity  pres- 
ent, while  iron,  as  ferric  oxid  or  hydrate,  causes  a  yellow,  brownish,  or 
red  color.  The  coloring  power  of  these  constituents  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  the  soil.  In  sands  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent  of  humus  mate- 
rials or  1  per  cent  of  ferric  oxid  or  hydrate  suffice  to  cause  either  a  gray 
or  a  red  or  brown  coloration  in  the  dry  state,  but  in  clays  more  (2  to  5 
per  cent  humus,  5  to  10  per  cent  ferric  oxid  or  hydrate)  is  required  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  This  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  more  intimate  mix- 
ture of  the  clayey  soils  with  the  coloring  matters.  A  green  coloration  is 
almost  without  exception  caused  by  ferrous  compounds,  and  is  seldom 
noticed  in  well  aerated  soils. 

A  change  in  color  in  a  soil  is  caused  on  the  one  hand  by  a  change  in 
humidity,  on  the  other  by  a  change  in  the  iron  compounds.  In  general^ 
soils  are  darker  colored  when  they  contain  more  water,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  especially  true  of  soils  containing  much  humus,  which  are  dark 
brown  or  black  when  wet,  become  lighter  as  the  moisture  decreases, 
and  when  dry  show  a  gray  or  whitish-gray  color.  Soils  colored  red  or 
brown  by  ferric  oxid  or  hydrate  assume  a  lighter  color  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  (deiieiency  of  air)  a  greenish  color  when  these  com- 
pounds are  converted  into  ferrous  compounds.  The  reverse  process, 
t.  6.,  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  salts,  is  shown  by  an  immediate  change 
in  the  color  of  the  mass  to  yellow,  red,  or  brown.* 

'G.  Schiibler,  I.e.,  p.  61.  Meister  Programm  des  .IfthreBberiobtes,  ISST-'SS  dcrlc. 
landw.  CeDtralHohiile  sn  WeilienstephaDy  1.  A.  vou  Liebeuberg,  1.  c,  p.  6.  K.  WoUny, 
Foncb.  Gob.  ugr.  Pbys.,  8,  p.  349.   £.  KamauD,  1.  o.,  p.  62. 

3\V.  Schnmacher,  Die  Pbysik  des  Bodens,  1864,  p.  139,  £.  Ramnno,  Forstliche 
Bodenkuiide,  1893,  p.  36.   E.  WoUuy,  Forach.  Geb.  agr.  Pbys.,  4,  p.  354. 
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THE  STRATIFICATION   OF  THK  SOIL. 

The  soil,  as  a  whole,  is  by  uo  means  uuiform,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  sedimentary  soils.  Different  soil  layers  have  a  different  mechan- 
ical constitution,  the  difference  being  sometimes  very  great.  Since  the 
individual  layers  behave  differently  toward  water,  air,  and  heat,  the 
determination  of  the  arrangement  of  these  layers  is  of  particular 
importance.  The  strati&cation  may  be  ascertained  by  the  examination 
of  vertical  sections  of  soil  exposed  in  pits  dug  at  various  suitable  places 
or  on  the  surface  of  columns  of  soil  taken  by  means  of  a  sampling  tube. 
Information  can  also  be  obtained  as  to  stratification  of  the  soil  by  examin- 
ing existing  exposures,  such  as  railroad  and  other  cuts  and  excavations. 

The  upper  layer  of  the  soil,  containing  the  roots  of  plants  and  altered 
by  vegetable  growth,  is  called  "surface  soil,"  while  the  layer  below  this 
is  termed  "subsoil.''  The  surface  soil  iucludes  two  layers,  an  upper 
one  or  tilled  soil,  which  is  artificially  altered  by  tillage,  and  a  lower 
one  influenced  only  by  the  growth  of  plants,  and  otherwise  in  its 
natural  condition.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  between  an  upper 
and  a  lower  surface  soil.  In  practical  agriculture  the  term  surface  soil 
generally  indicates  only  the  upper  layer  or  tilled  soil,  while  the  subsoil 
means  the  part  of  the  soil  below  this.  The  subsoil  here  begins  imme- 
diately below  the  tilled  soil,  no  matter  how  thick  or  how  thin  this  may 
be.  The  subsoil  is  sometimes  regarded  as  that  layer  on  whose  texture 
the  moisture  of  the  upper  layer  depends  (permeable  or  impermeable  sub- 
soil). A  consistent  and  general  terminology  does  not  exist  at  present, 
but  that  suggested  above  corresponds  best  with  natural  conditions.^ 

THE  DEPTH  OF  THK  SOIL. 

The  depth  of  the  soil  means  the  thickness  of  that  part  which  can  be 
penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  crops, 
inasmuch  as,  within  certain  limits,  they  develop  proportionately  to  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  in  which  they  can  extend  their  roots.  The  depth 
of  the  soil,  therefore,  is  determined  by  the  distance  below  the  surface  of 
the  layer  which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  subterranean  organs  of  the 
plant.  In  mountainous  districts  the  depth  of  the  rock  below  the  sur- 
face determines  the  depth  of  the  soil.  In  level  lands  the  depth  of  the 
soil  is  determined  by  the  distance  below  the  surface  of  layers  of  closely 
compacted  materials  (clay,  rock,  bog-iron  ore)  or  of  coarse  gravel  or 
sand,  which  prevent  more  or  less  completely  the  growth  of  the  roots  on 
account  of  their  impenetrability,  excess  of  water,  or  deficiency  in  the 
substance  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  organs.  With  regard  to  the  depth 
of  different  soils  the  following  gradations  may  be  noticed : 

Thinsoil 15  to  30  cm. 

Medininsoil 30  to  60  cm. 

Thick  soil 60  to  100  cm. 

Very  thick  soil above  1  meter. 


1 L.  von  Libnman,  Die  geologischen  Verhaltnisse  von  Grund  und  Boden,  1883,  p.  223. 
A.  Nowacki,  Practische  Bodenknnde,  1892,  p.  39.  F.  Dafert,  Kleines  Lehrbuch  dor 
Bodenkunde,  1885,  p.  162.   W.  Schumacher,  1.  c.,  p.  326.  Digitized  by  XjkJKJH  iC 
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THS  POSITION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  is  either  horizontal  or  incliDed;  in  the  latter 
case  the  slope  may  be  uniform  or  nonuniform,  and  vary  in  regard  to  the 
X>oints  of  the  compass  and  in  respect  to  the  horizontal.  The  compass 
direction  is  called  the  "exposure,"  the  slant  in  respect  to  the  horizontal 
is  the  "inclination." 

The  exposure  may  be  easterly,  southerly,  westerly,  northeily,or  may 
have  some  intermediate  direction.  With  regard  to  varying  inclination 
we  have  the  following  gradations : 

Level  or  slightly  sloping 0  to    5<^  to  the  borizontsd. 

Sloping 5  to  l(P. 

Veryslophig 10  to  20o. 

Steep 20  to  300. 

Very  steep •. 30  to  46^. 

Precipitous above  45^. 

The  exposure  and  the  inclination  are  of  great  importance  in  many 
ways,  because  upon  them  depend  the  conditions  of  warmth  and  humidity 
of  the  culture  layer,  and  also  of  erosion  of  the  soil.  The  former  con- 
sideration determines  the  choice  of  crop  and  the  latter  the  possibility  of 
cultivation. 
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Comparison  of  methods  of  sugar  analysis  as  applied  to  grape 
jnice  (musts),  G.  B.  Oolby  {California  Sta.  EpL  1893  and  1894 j  pp. 
326,327). — A  comparison  is  given  on  3  samples  of  grape  juice  of  the 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  described  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Association  of  Oflacial  Agricultural  Chemists  for  1892.^  The  results 
by  the  volumetric  method  and  the  electrolytic  gravimetric  method 
agreed  quite  closely,  but  the  method  of  reducing  the  cuprous  oxid  in 
hydrogen  gave  results  somewhat  higher. 

The  tmreliability  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  for  determiiiing  nitrogen  in  chloro- 
platinates,  Dklkpink  {Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paria,  13-14  {1895),  No.  4y  p.  222).—Txm\H  of 
this  method  on  chloroplatiiiate  of  trimethyhviuin  gave  results  in  no  way  approach- 
ing the  theoretical  percentages  of  nitrogen.  This  was  due  to  the  escape  of  free 
nitrogen. 

Researches  on  the  separation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  from  chlorids,  espe- 
oially  in  analysis  of  the  gastric  juice,  H.  Lrsc(eur  {Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Pai-is,  13-14 
(1895),  No.  5,  pp.  US '165.  fig.  1). 

The  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar,  Duclaux  {Ann.  Tnst.  Pasteur^  9  {1895), 
No.  1,  pp.  56-64). — A  critical  review. 

Rapid  determination  of  starch,  P.  L.  Hibbard  {Neue  Ztschr.  RUbenz.  Ind.,  34 
(1895),  No.  7,  pp.  86, 87). 

The  action  of  ammonia  upon  dextrose,  W.  E.  Stone  {Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  17 
(1896),  No.  3,  pp.  191-196). 

The  carbohydrates  of  the  gum  of  Acacia  decurrens,  W.  E.  Stone  {Amer. 
Ohem.  Jour.,  17  {1895) ,  No.  3,  pp.  196-199)  .—ThiH  gmn  "  does  not  essentially  .differ  from 
gum  arabio  or  poach  gum  or  cherry  gum.  It  furnishes  an  additional  example  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  galacto-araban  complex.'^ 

On  the  composition  and  analysis  of  brandy,  X.  Rogques  {Campt.  Rend.,  120 
{1895),  No.  7,  pp.  37S-374). 

The  oxidation  of  tannin  in  cider,  L.  Lindkt  {Compt.  Rend.,  ISO  {1895),  No.  7, 
pp.  370-372). — It  is  claimed,  as  pointed  out  by  Bertrand  {Compt.  Rend.,  120  {1895),  No. 
6,  p.  266),  that  the  brown  coloration  of  the  cider  and  marc  is  dne  to  the  energetic 
oxidation  of  the  tannin  present  by  a  ferment  similar  to  diastase  which  is  designated 
lac4iMe. 

The  determination  of  tannin  in  wines,  A.  Vigna  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  28  {1895), 
No.  1,  pp.  19-22). 

On  the  analysis  of  tannin  compounds,  A.  Girard  {Compt.  Rend.,  120  {1895), 
No.  7,  pp.  358-360). — The  discordant  results  obtained  by  different  chemists  with  the 
author's  method  {Compt,  Rend.,  95  {189:i),  p.  185),  are  explaine<I  by  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  intestinal  membrane  used.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  carefully 
purifying  the  membrane. 

»U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  of  Chcm.  Bui.  35  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  580). 
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A  thermostat,  Beklkmont  (BuL  Soc,  Chim,  Paris,  IS-U  {1895),  No,  5,pp,  gS8,gS9, 

fig-  ^h 

An  apparatus  for  grinding  peanuts,  J.  G.  W.  Kkmm  {Neuc  Zischr,  Jiiibenz.  Imd.^ 
S4  {1S95),  No,  6,pp.  79,  80,  pi.  1). 

Some  new  pieces  of  ohemioal  apparatus,  P.  Nysskns  (Rev.  Agron,  Loutain,  S 
(1894) f  No.  4,  pp.  t45-'262j  figs.  4). — Descriptions  of  fat  extractor,  mechanical  agitAtor, 
and  water  bath  with  constant  level. 

BOTANY. 

The  method  and  application  of  a  quantitative  botanical  anal- 
ysis of  meadows,  A.  Voiax  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  23  {1894),  No.  4  and  5,  pp. 
707-7d8j  figs.  2). — The  author  reviews  the  methods  heretofore  employed 
in  making  botanical  analyses  of  meadows,  and  points  out  some  of  their 
deficiencies.  The  value  of  botanical  analyses  as  compared  with  chem- 
ical analyses  is  shown.  Chemical  analysis  of  grasses  does  not  always 
represent  the  true  value  of  meadows  either  for  pasturage  or  hay  as 
well  as  a  botanical  analysis,  as  from  the  latter  may  be  seen  the  relative 
value  of  various  species,  based  on  the  avidity  with  which  stock  will  eat 
them. 

The  method  suggested  by  the  author  for  securing  representative 
material  for  a  quantitative  botanical  analysis  of  an  area  of  1  are  is 
as  follows:  Immediately  after  mowing  from  each  swath  at  distances 
of  about  50  cm.,  specimens  are  taken  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
abundance  of  the  material.  This  forms  what  is  called  type  1,  and  will 
weigh  from  17  to  30  kg.,  depending  on  the  abundance  of  the  material. 
This  type  is  then  spread  about  in  a  circle  of  1.6  to  2  meters  in  diameter 
until  it  is  of  a  uniform  thickness  and  of  apparent  homogeneity.  From 
this  circle  type  2  is  taken,  by  removing  a  handful  at  a  time  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  circle  until  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  quantity  is 
secured.  This  type  is  similarly  treated  to  secure  types  3  and  4,  the 
final  one  of  which  will  weigh  from  2  to  4  kg.  From  this  last  so-called 
type  the  botanical  determinations  are  made,  a  part  being  retained  for 
control  analysis.  When  strong  plants,  as  thistles,  meadow  sweet,  etc., 
are  present,  they  must  be  broken  up,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  more  even 
distribution  of  their  material.  The  principal  difficulty  in  such  an 
analysis  will  be  with  the  grass  leaves,  such  as  are  found  in  aftermath. 
These  must  be  removed,  assorted,  weighed,  and  their  proportion  to 
the  whole  ascertained.  Their  determination  is  difficult,  and  should  be 
made  by  a  specialist.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sedges,  mosses,  etc.  In 
this  way  the  species  of  plants  found  in  a  meadow  and  their  relative 
abundance  may  be  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Tiie  author  divides  the  more  common  grasses  into  4  categories,  the 
groups  and  species  being  arranged  according  to  their  relative  value  for 
forage,  the  first  being  considered  the  best,  the  others  decreasing  in 
value  according  to  their  position  in  the  list.  Group  1,  Fe^tuoa  elatior^ 
Lolium  perennCj  Bactylis  glomerata,  Arrhenatheruyn  elatius,  Arena  flares- 
cens,  Phleum  pratense,  Poa  pratenaiSj  P.  trivialis,  Agrosti^  alha^  Qlycena 
fiuitanSj  (r.  aquatica,  and  Cynosurus  crUUitus.    Group  2,  Festuca  rubra^ 
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Anthoxanthum  odoratum^  AgroBtis  vulgaris^  Briza  media,  and  Alopecxirus 
geniculatuH,  Group  3,  Holctis  lanatuSy  H.mollis^  Broimia  mollis^  Agrostis 
canina,  and  FesUica  ovina.  Group  4,  Molinia  coeruleay  Aira  ccespitosa^ 
A.fiextbOBa^  Sielingia  decumhenSj  Nardus  stricta^  and  Phragmites  com- 
munis. 

The  author  has  repeatedly  tried  the  above  method  and  considers 
it  much  more  reliable  than  any  other.  The  practical  application  of 
such  an  analysis  the  author  considers  under  6  heads:  (1)  Influence  of 
fertilizers  and  differences  between  first  and  second  cuttings;  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  th«^  local  differences  in  meadows  as  bearing  on  ameliorat- 
ing conditions;  (3)  ability  of  different  species  to  form  aftermath,  and 
variations  in  the  same;  (4)  classification  of  grasses  according  to  their 
ability  to  produce  leaves  and  the  causes  which  influence  leaf  develop- 
ment; (5)  the  determination  of  seed  mixtures  adapted  to  certain  con- 
ditions, and  (6)  investigation  of  meadow  plaots  according  to  their 
nutrient  material,  the  valuation  and  duration  of  meadows  and  of  the 
meadow  land  itself. 

Contributions  from  the  XT.  S.  National  Herbarium,  J.  K.  Eose 
{U.  8.  JDept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Botany^  Contributions  from  the  U.  8. 
National  Herbarium,  vol.  J,  No.  9^  pp.  293-434,  pis.  13,  figs.  10). — A 
report  is  given,  containing  critical  notes  and  descriptions  of  new 
species,  of  a  collection  of  plants  made  by  E.  Palmer  in  the  States  of 
Sonora  and  Colima,  Mexico,  during  the  years  1890  and  1891.  The 
grasses  were  determined  for  this  report  by  the  late  G.  Vasey,  the  ferns  by 
D.  C.  Eaton,  the  Cyperacece  by  N.  L.  Britton,  the  species  of  the  genus 
Fiper  by  Cde  Candolle,  the  Sapindacew  by  L.  Radlkofer,  and  assistance 
was  given  by  others  in  various  groups.  An  index  of  this  completed 
volume  is  given  in  this  number. 

The  influence  of  cold  on  plants — a  resume,  C.  Abbe.— In  1888  and 
1891  SebastianoCavallero^  published  his  original  in vestigationsconfirm- 
ing  the  results  arri  ved  at  by  German  stnden  ts  a  few  years  before  as  to  the 
effect  of  frost  upon  plants.  He  states  that  until  lately  it  was  supposed 
that  by  the  freezing  of  the  sap  the  cells  are  distended  and  the  tissues 
torn  asunder,  and  that  to  this  injury  the  deathof  the  plant  must  be  attrib- 
uted. In  the  winter  of  1887-'88  he  ascertained  that  the  frozen  tissues 
did  not  suffer  any  injury,  and  repeated  his  observation  in  1890-'91. 
He  found  that  under  the  action  of  frost  a  rupture  of  the  tissues  is  very 
rare  and  that  the  cells  themselves  never  freeze;  that  the  small  crystals 
of  ice  are  not  formed  within  the  cells,  but  in  the  intercellular  spaces; 
and  that  this  formation  occurs  both  in  the  hardy  and  the  delicate  plants. 
It  is  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  by  frost  that  are  of  principal 
importance.  So  far  as  it  goes  Cavallero's  work  confirms  that  of  MUller- 
Thurgau,  published  first  in  1880,  and  subsequently  elaborated  and 
published  in  1886.  As  his  conclusions  are  not  yet  found  in  the  text- 
books, it  may  be  stated  that  in  general  as  the  temperature  of  the  plant 
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cools  the  water  cxudiug  from  the  individual  cells  leaves  a  more  con- 
densed sap  behind  and  the  iiitercelluhir  spaces  are  tilled  with  purer  water. 
Owing  to  capillary  phenomena  this  water  is  not  easily  frozen  until  it  has 
been  cooled  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  then  it«  tem- 
perature suddenly  rises  to  32^  F.,  a«  in  the  ordinary  experimentation 
of  the  physical  laboiatory.  •  The  water  within  the  cells  is  of  course  not 
yet  frozen,  being  a  more  condensed  sap,  whose  freezing  ])oint  is  usually 
lower  than  that  of  pure  water.  If  now  the  temperature  falls  still  lower, 
the  ice  cools,  and  eventually  the  sap  within  the  cells  may  be  frozen, 
but  this  is  rare,  and  when  it  happens  it  does  not  necessarily  tear  the 
cell  wall,  because  the  quantity  within  the  cell  is  not  more  than  saffi- 
cient  to  ii  11  up  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  water  that  exuded. 
If  now  the  plant  thaws  out,  the  great  mass  of  intercellular  water  escapes 
by  transpiration.  A  little  may  go  back  into  the  cells,  but  this  is  a 
small  percentage  and  oftentimes  none.  The  plant  wilts  by  the  rapid 
loss  of  this  water.  Furthermore,  a  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the 
cells  by  the  excretion  of  pure  water,  and  the  cell  sap  that  is  left  behind 
constitutes  a  new  chemical  compound.  Such  cells  now  change  their 
character  and  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Many  of  the 
excrescences  and  the  diseases  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  bacteria, 
or  fungi,  or  parasites  are  found  to  be  due  to  the  chemical  changes  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  cells  in  consequence  of  freezing.  Thus 
Hartig  shows  that  the  frost  Tcrebs,  or  excrescence  on  trees,  is  a  growth 
due  to  the  effort  of  the  plant  to  get  rid  of  or  cover  up  the  dead  cjells 
produced  by  frost.  When  a  frozen  plant  is  young  and  tender  and  its 
leaves  immature,  the  exudation  through  its  tender  cell  walls  may  lie 
directly  on  the  outside  of  the  cuticle,  but  as  the  cuticle  hardens  in  the 
mature  plant,  and  the  development  of  stomata  becomes  more  complete, 
the  greater  part  of  the  exuded  water  and  its  resulting  ice  is  in  the 
intercellular  spaces.  When  the  frozen  plant  is  thawed  out  and 
evaporation  is  rapid  the  loss  of  water  either  from  the  surface  of  the 
tender  plant  or  through  the  stomata  of  the  mature  plant  is  much  more 
rapid  than  under  normal  conditions  and  the  plant  wilts,  but  when 
there  is  no  evaporation,  the  sap  has  time  to  return  into  the  cells,  and 
the  wilting  is  not  so  severe.  Therefore  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
injury  is  not  done  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  thawing,  but  by  the  more 
or  less  rapid  evaporation  that  accompanies  the  thawing.  If  similar 
plants  are  thawed  out  under  warm  and  cold  water,  respectively,  the 
rate  of  thawing  has  no  influence  on  its  health,  as  was  shown  by  Sachs 
long  ago.  It  is  now  seen  that  this  is  because  in  both  these  cases  there 
is  no  special  chance  for  evaporation,  and  the  sap  was  able  to  go  back 
into  the  cells;  the  contrary  occurs  when  the  plant  thaws  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  those  plants  and  parts  of  plants  which 
catch  the  early  morning  sun  and  are  thawed  out  rapidly  suffer  in  con- 
sequence, but  it  is  now  evident  that  two  other  factors  have  a  predomi- 
nating Influence,  viz,  (1)  the  special  evaporation  in  air  and  sunshine; 
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(2)  the  fact  that  these  parts  have^  during  the  previous  growth,  beeu 
daily  receiving  extra  sunshine  and  have  thereby  become  more  turges- 
cent  than  the  shaded  portions.  This  has  prepared  their  cells  to  suffer 
more  from  frost.  Kunisch  likens  the  chemical  change  that  the  sap 
undergoes  in  each  cell  to  the  freezing  out  of  cryolites  at  specific  tem- 
peratures from  ordinary  solutions;  it  is  the  chemical  change  that  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  death  of  the  cells,  and  if  too  many  ('ells  are  killed 
the  whole  plant  succumbs.  Moll  shows  that  the  wilting  of  the  frozen 
leaves  is  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  cells  whose  exuilecl  water  has  frozen 
in  the  intercellular  spaces. 

Sorauer  traces  the  frost  brand  or  blight,  the  frost  krebs  or  cancer, 
the  frost  beulen  or  boils,  the  frost  leppen  or  patches,  and  the  frost 
runzeln  or  wrinkles  and  puckers  to  a  healthy  effort  of  the  plant  to  get 
rid  of  or  cover  up  the  cells  that  have  been  killed  by  the  frost. 
When  a  plant  is  abundantly  supplied  with  warmth  and  moisture  it 
suft'ers  most  from  spring  frosts;  but  when  it  has  been  retarded  iu  its 
development,  and  especially  when  it  is  still  in  its  winter  stage  of  vege- 
tative repose,  it  suffers  least.  When  the  autumn  and  early  winter  are 
warm  and  dry  and  the  tree  continues  its  growth  late  in  the  season  the 
subsequent  winter  freezes  are  more  injurious  to  it  because  in  general 
there  is  more  sap  in  its  cells  and  more  cells  suffer  from  the  chemical 
changes  produced  by  the  cold.  R.  Croethe  collects  a  number  of  facts 
illustrating  this  general  principle.  He  recommends  that  all  frost  wounds 
be  cut  out  as  soon  as  perceived  and  closed  up  with  grafting  wax;  cov- 
ering the  wounds  with  clay  may  sometimes  do,  but  in  general  fungi 
develop  beneath  that.  The  hot  wax  or  wash  with  fungicides  may  kill 
the  wood  to  the  depth  of  a  millimeter,  but  it  preserves  the  rest.  Goethe 
recommends  to  strip  off' the  leaves  in  autumn,  to  loosen  the  earth  about 
the  roots,  to  whitewash  the  branches  and  trunks  with  lime  and 
envelop  them  with  straw.  Sorauer  has  especially  investigated  both 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  injuries  and  the  effects  of  temporary 
frosts  and  of  long-continued  freezes.  Miiller-Thurgau  in  1886  summed 
up  the  experience  of  others  and  the  thousands  of  experiments  made  by 
himself  about  as  follows:  The  exudation  of  the  sap  from  the  cells  and 
its  freezing  outside  is  the  death  process.  Then  the  injury  is  done,  the 
cell  is  dead  from  that  time  forth,  but  perhaps  not  the  whole  plant;  no 
process  of  thawing  will  revive  the  dead  cell  or  dead  plant.  As  a  pro- 
tection against  loss  by  frost  he  suggests:  The  proper  selection  of  vari- 
eties which,  in  consequence  of  their  origin,  can  be  considered  as  able 
to  resist  frost;  the  new  development  of  hardy  varieties  from  such 
hardy  individuals  as  may  be  occasionally  discovered;  the  diminution 
of  danger  against  frost  by  proper  cultivation  and  nourishment  and 
whatever  makes  the  plant  sound  and  vigorous,  as  suggested  by  the 
various  experiences  of  severe  winters;  the  acceleration  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  vegetative  rest  (stripping  the  leaves  is  considered 
to  be  without  advantage)  and  the  retardation  of  development — that  is 
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to  say,  the  prolongation  of  this  repose  by  protecting  the  plants  and  the 
soil  from  premature  warmth.  As  external  protections,  lie  recommends 
covering  the  ground  around  the  plants  with  earth  or  snow  or  mnlching. 
He  gives  special  attention  to  the  smudging  of  the  vineyards,  with  some 
historical  details.  We  must  refer  to  the  original  ^  for  the  many  details 
which  he  gives  as  to  the  treatment  of  plants  that  have  been  injured 
by  frost. 

Since  1886  the  following  additions  to  our  knowledge  have  been 
published.  In  1886  WoUny'  summarized  our  knowledge  of  methods 
of  cultivation  by  which  to  assist  cultivated  plants  in  overcoming 
unfavorable  climatic  influences,  especially  frost.  He  lays  principal 
stress  upon  the  introduction  of  hardy  varieties  and  shows  that  these 
may  be  developed  by  selecting  the  larger  seeds.  In  general  the  plant 
has  a  gresiter  resistance  to  frost  in  proportion  as  the  seed  fit>m  which 
it  was  developed  is  larger.  Again,  plants  from  unripe  seeds  possess  a 
less  resisting  power  to  the  frost  than  those  from  the  developed  seed. 
Again,  a  seed  that  develops  prematurely  in  the  fall  has  the  greatest 
danger  of  suffering  during  the  following  winter.  Finally,  the  plants 
stand  the  frost  better  in  proportion  as  the  seed  is  buried  less  deeply, 
since  the  seeds  that  are  sown  shallow  give  rise  to  the  most  vigorous 
plants. 

Detmer '  finds  that  perfectly  dry  grains  and  fruits  exposed  to  — 1(P  C. 
or  lower  retain  their  vitality,  but  that  moist  fruits  and  seeds  are  killed. 
Ordinary  wheat  kept  at  —10°  C.  loses  much  of  its  energy  and  speed 
of  growth  and  is  enfeebled  apparently  in  proportion  to  its  moistness. 
He  agrees  with  Sachs  that  many  plants  die  under  rapid  thawing  that 
live  under  slow  thawing,  but  that  certain  parts  of  plants  die  in  conse- 
quence of  freezing  alone  independently  of  thawing. 

Kny^  from  his  experiments  as  to  whether  frost  acting  on  the  seeds 
affected  the  subsequent  development  of  tlie  plant  found  that  seeds 
of  peas,  beans,  clover,  rape,  tobacco,  and  barley,  when  they  were  well 
dried  and  then  divided  into  3  groups,  (1)  those  that  were  frosted,  (2) 
kept  cool,  and  (3)  quite  warm,  and  then  planted,  germinated  and  devd- 
oped  without  any  great  diflference;  but  seeds  that  were  not  well  dried 
were  injured  by  the  cold. 

Wolliiy  ^  finds  that  potatoes  are  less  in  number  and  weight  when  the 
seed  tubers  have  been  long  exposed  to  freezing. 

L.  H.  Bailey, '^  has  shown  the  good  influence  of  wind-breaks  in 
agriculture,  including  their  advantages  as  a  protection  against  freezing. 

Jumelle*  shows  that  although  plants  cease  respiring  at  very  low 
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temperatures,  yet  in  the  presence  of  light  they  can  assimilate  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  —40^  C,  and  that 
the  so-called  sleep,  or  vegetative  repose,  is  due  to  the  drying  up  of  the 
plant  and  not  to  the  cold. 

Bliznine^  shows  that  the  freezing  of  wheat  in  a  cold  but  snowless 
December  does  much  more  injury  than  in  February,  apparently  owing 
to  the  early  tender  stage  of  growth. 

Hartig'  shows  that  the  temperature  under  the  bark  of  a  tree  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  therefore  in  winter  time,  may  be  50  or 
650  C.  on  the  sunny  side,  while  the  temperature  on  the  shady  side  is 
15  or  20O  legs.  With  this  high  temperature  there  comes  a  stimulated 
evaporation  on  the  sunny  side  that  separates  the  bark  and  kills  the 
tree. 

Petit^  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  water  in  capillary  vessels 
does  not  freeze  until  it  is  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  far  below  that 
of  melting  ice,  so  in  like  ifianner  the  water  in  the  soil  which  is  spread 
in  capillary  films  over  each  grain  of  gravel  may  be  cooled  to  about  15^  F. 
without  freezing,  but  when  it  does  change  to  ice  it  suddenly  warms  up 
to  320.  For  this  reason  the  temperature  of  the  soil  cools  more  rapidly 
during  the  nighttime  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  drier.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  summer  time,  when  freezing  does  not  come  into  play,  the 
soil  is  warmer  in  proportion  as  it  is  drier. 

Prunet*  finds  that  on  thawing  the  frozen  plant  the  water  is  lost  by 
evaporation  from  the  surface  rather  than  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
transpiration  through  the  stomata  or  breathing  pores. 

Schindler*  in  his  extensive  special  studies  on  the  relation  of  wheat 
to  climate  accepts  the  fact  that  wheat  is  less  sensitive  to  frost  in  pro- 
portion as  its  vegetative  period  is  longer,  but  thinks  that  no  explanation 
is  as  yet  known.  The  dry  wheat  of  the  Steppes  does  better  than  the 
moist  wheat  of  western  Europe.  The  power  of  resisting  frost  depends 
ultimately  on  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  protoplasm,  about  which 
we  know  nothing. 

The  effect  of  bad  seasons  on  the  growth  of  trees,  A.  Gary  (Oar- 
den  and  Forestj  8  (1895)y  pp.  85, 5P).— During  the  winter  of  1893-'94  the 
author  made  a  study  of  the  so-called  year  rings  of  spruce  trees,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  rings  of  over  1,400  trees  in  Maine  were  counted. 
In  all  trees  of  apparently  more  than  80  years'  growth  a  belt  was  noticed 
in  which  the  rings  were  greatly  reduced  in  size,  in  some  cases  being 
seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  By  reference  to  meteorological 
data  of  undoubted  authority  it  was  learned  that  a  series  of  remarkably 
cold  seasons  began  in  1812  and  culminated  in  1816,  the  years  1812, 1815, 
and  1816  being  the  most  severe.    The  record  of  the  effect  of  these  years 

J  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  15  (1892),  p.  122.  ^ibid.,  16  (1893),  p.  64. 
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in  the  trees  is  usually  represented  by  a  zone  of  6  or  7  greatly  reduced 
rings.  If  each  ring  represents  a  year's  growth  the  zone  should  begin 
with  the  seventy -seventh  from  the  bark.  In  some  cases  this  was  found 
to  be  true,  but  more  frequently  there  was  a  discifepaucy  of  3  or  4  rings. 
Ck)unting  from  the  inside  of  the  zone  of  reduced  rings  to  the  bark  a 
similar  discrepancy  is  noted,  showing  that  the  number  of  rings  can  not 
be  taken  as  a  perfect  index  of  the  age  of  a  tree,  but  shows  the  number 
of  growth  periods,  which  may  be  influenced  by  cold  or  drought,  in  which 
case  several  rings  may  be  deposited  during  a  single  year,  or  in  ordinary 
seasons  an  occasional  extra  ring  may  be  deposited. 

The  paths  of  gaseous  exchange  between  the  aerial  leaves  and 
the  atmosphere,  F.  P.  Bl a.okm  an  (Proc.  Roy.  /Soc,  57  (1895),  No.  342^pp. 
165-168). — On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  quantities  of  gas  involved, 
the  author  states  that  pi*actically  no  attemxit  has  been  made  hitherto  to 
determine  by  direct  estimation  the  question  of  the  path  by  which  carbonic 
acid  passes  out  of  the  leaf  in  respiration  and  into  it  in  assimilation — 
whether  this  takes  place  by  the  stomatal  openings  or  through  the  con- 
tinuous surface  of  the  eutide.  Tiie  existing  experimental  evidence  is 
all  of  an  indirect  nature,  ami  rather  tends  to  support  the  view  that  the 
exchange  is  a  cuticular  phenomenon.  Barthelemy  in  18G8  put  forth  the 
view  that  the  cuticle  was  esi>ecially  adapted  for  transmitting  carbon 
dioxid  from  the  external  air  to  the  assimilating  cells  beneath.  This 
view  he  supported  by  experiments  on  the  artifieial  osmosis  of  gasses 
through  leaves.  About  the  same  time  Boussingault  performed  experi- 
ments that  seemed  to  show  definitely  that  in  assimihition  the  carbon 
dioxid  taken  up  by  the  leaf  entered  it  through  the  upper  surface  devoid 
of  stomata  rather  than  througli  the  more  distant  stomatal  openings. 
In  support  of  the  view  that  stomata  form  the  paths  of  gaseous  exchange 
we  have  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mangin  in  1888,  from  diffusion 
experiments  on  isolated  cuticle,  that  this  dift'usiou  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  whole  gaseous  exchange  of  the  leaf.  By  the  aid  of  an 
apparatus  designed  by  the  author  he  has  been  able  to  estimate  suc- 
cessfully the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  given  out  and  taken  in  by  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  same  leaf  under  the  same  conditions.  For  this 
purpose  shallow  capsules  10  sq.  cm.  in  area,  consisting  of  a  glass  plate 
with  metal  rim,  tlirough  which  tubes  for  the  circulation  of  the  air  current 
pass,  are  employed.  Two  of  them  are  affixed  to  a  leaf  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  area  in  air  tight  union  by  means  of  soft  wax.  Through 
these  two  continuous  currents  of  air  can  be  kept  flowing  over  the  two 
surfaces  and  the  carbon  dioxid  produced  or  taken  in  during  a  given 
time  by  each  of  them  be  determined.  Numerous  experiments  on  the 
respiration  of  a  variety  of  leaves  with  the  stomata  all  on  one  side  or 
variously  distributed  on  the  two  sides  agree  in  showing  that  the 
stomata  are  the  site  of  tiie  exhalation  of  this  gas.  When  no  stomata 
are  present  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  then  practically  no  carbon 
dioxid  is  exhaled  from  that  surface,  while  more  than  thirty  times  hs 
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mnch  may  be  given  off  from  the  lower  stonijitiferous  surface.  When 
stomata  occur  on  both  surfaces  the  relative  amounts  of  the  gas  exhaled 
closelj'^  follow  the  ratios  of  the  number  of  stomata.  To  prove  this  the 
author  shows  that  Ampelopsis  hederacea^  with  no  stomata  on  the  upper 
surface,  but  with  many  on  the  lower,  exhales  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
proportion  of  3 :  100  for  the  two  sides ;  in  A  lisma  plant  ago  the  proportion 
of  the  stomata  on  the  two  surfaces  is  as  135:100,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  gas  exhaled  is  as  120:100;  in  Iris  germanica,  with  an  equal  number 
of  stomata  on  each  surface,  the  proportion  of  the  gas  exhaled  by  the 
two  surfaces  is  as  110:100;  and  in  Eicinus  communis  the  proportion  of 
stomata  is  as  100:260,  and  the  gas  exhaled  is  as  100:260. 

Experiments  in  the  absori>tion  of  carbon  dioxid  during  assimilation 
showed  the  same  close  relation  to  the  distribution  of  stomata.  As 
hitherto  carried  out,  the  author  considers  direct  sunshine,  continuous 
for  several  hours,  as  essential  to  the  success  of  tliese  experiments.  A 
very  simple  experiment  of  the  author's  will  show  that  the  stomata  are 
practically  the  sole  path  of  entry  of  carbon  dioxid  for  assimilation.  If 
part  of  the  lower  stomatic  surface  of  any  leaf,  having  no  stomata  on 
its  upper  surface,  be  coated  with  w^ax  so  as  to  mechanically  block  the 
stomata,  no  starch  can  he  formed  in  that  area,  while  adjacent  areas 
may  become  rich  in  starch. 

The  previously  mentioned  experiments  by  Boussingault  were  con- 
ducted with  the  leaves  of  Nerium  oleander,  the  upper  surface  of  whose 
leaves  possesses  no  stomata.  These  leaves  assimilated  less  when  the 
upper  surface  had  been  coated  with  wax  than  when  the  lower  stoma- 
tiferous  surface  had  been  so  coated.  The  author  claims  that  the  expla- 
nation of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Boussingault  experimented  with 
the  leaves  in  an  atmosphere  containing  30  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxid, 
which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  oj>timum  percentage  of  carbon  dioxid 
assimilated  by  this  leaf.  Ifuder  these  conditions  there  penetrates  into 
the  leaf  so  much  of  the  gas  that  its  assiinilatory  activity  is  lessened 
and  falls  below  that  of  another  leaf,  into  which,  owing  to  tlie  blocking 
of  the  stomata,  the  gas  dittases  very  slowly  and  can  not  exceed  the 
optimum  strength. 

Further  evidence  on  the  possible  paths  of  gaseous  exchange  has  been 
obtained  by  investigating  the  degree  to  Avhich  difliision  of  cai'bon 
dioxid  can  be  artificially  produced  through  the  living  leaf.  Strong 
mixtures  of  the  gas  were  led  c(>ntinu<msly  across  one  surface  of  the 
leaf  and  the  amount  which  diffused  through  it  was  estimated.  Other 
experiments  on  the  respiration  of  injected  leaves  also  support  the  view 
that  the  stomatal  openings,  in  spite  of  their  minuteness,  offer  a  much 
easier  path  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  interior  of  the  leaf  than  does 
the  cuticle.    The  conclusions  of  the  author  are  as  follows: 

'*(!)  Under  normal  conditions  practically  the  sole  pathway  for  carhon  dioxid  into 
or  out  of  the  leaf  is  by  the  stomata.    Since  oxygen  diffases  more  readily  than  car- 
bon dioxid  through  fine  opdaings,  the  same  probably  hold?  for  oxygen  and  the  w)r  " 
of  the  ^as  ex-cban^ep 
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''(2)  Under  abnormal  conditions,  when  the  stomata  or  intercellular  spaces  are 
blocked  and  the  surronnding  tension  of  carbon  diozid  i»  great  enough,  passage  of 
carbon  dioxid  by  osmosis  through  the  cuticle  may  take  place. 

*'(3)  That  such  closure  of  stomata  as  is  held  to  take  place  in  darkness  does  not 
prevent  the  distribution  of  gas  exchange  closely  agreeing  >vith  that  of  the  stomata. 

'^(4)  That  the  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxid  in  bright  light  by  a  leafy  shoot  in  Gar- 
reau's  well-known  experiment  is  not  the  expression  of  any  physiological  truth  for 
the  leaf,  bnt  only  due  to  the  imperfections  of  the  conditions;  to  the  presence  of 
immatnre  parts,  or  of  tissues  not  sufficiently  green  or  not  fully  illuminated.  Mature 
isolated  green  leaves  fully  illuminated  assimilate  the  whole 'of  their  respiratory  car- 
bon dioxid  and  allow  none  to  escape  from  them/' 

The  bacteria  of  the  root  tubercles  of  Legominosse,  M.  Gon ner- 
mann {Landw,  Jahrb.,  23  (1894),  Ao.  4  and  5,  pp.  649-671). — The  author 
has  sought  by  means  of  pure  cultures,  soil  investigations,  and  inocula- 
tion experiments  to  ascertain  the  probable  number  of  forms  of  bacteria 
capable  of  forming  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants.  The 
methods  employed  by  the  author  are  described  very  minutely.  Plate, 
gelatin,  and  potato  cultures  were  made  of  all  forms  found  in  the  tubercles 
of  Lujnnus  albuSt  L,  angustifoliu8^  and  L.  luteu^^  and  the  winter  soil  was 
carefully  examined  to  learn  how  the  organism  passes  the  winter.  He 
found  in  his  cultures  several  forms  of  Bacilltis  and  Micrococcus^  2i,n& 
claims  that  those  baeteria  forming  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  legumes 
are  spore  forming,  and  in  this  way  pass  the  winter  in  the  soil. 

From  his  experimentrs  the  author  thinks  that  there  is  not  so  great  a 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  bacteria  for  nitrogen  assimilation  as  is 
sometimes  claimed,  and  that  the  relationship  between  the  plant  and  the 
organism  is  olten  one  of  pariisitisni  rather  than  of  symbiosis. 

The  author  concludes  that  (J)  the  tubercles  of  Legtiminosce  are  not 
formed  by  a  single  specific  bacterium,  but  that  in  diflferent  localities  are 
to  be  found  different  organisms  capable  of  producing  them ;  (2)  the 
Y-formed  specimens,  the  so-called  bacteroids,  are  very  complex  while 
in  symbiosis  with  the  plant,  but  later  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  tuber- 
cles they  separate  into  simple  bacilli,  and  as  such  they  may  be  found  in 
the  surrounding  soil.  In  the  spring  they  enter  the  plants  and  form  by 
their  growth  into  new  Y-shaped  bodies;  (3)'  the  symbiotic  relationship 
is  not  yet  completely  established,  since  the  tubercle  bacteria  alone  can 
not  make  the  free  nitrogen  available  for  the  plant,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  plant  itself  without  symbiosis  can  take  up  and  assim- 
ilate free  nitrogen;  the  bacteria,  however,  may  assist  the  plant  in  con- 
tributing to  its  higher  nitrogen  content.  Further,  it  is  shown  that  in  i 
spite  of  the  presence  of  bacteria  the  plants  do  not  take  up  any  greater  I 
nitrogen  content.  From  many  recent  exx>eriment«  it  is  shown  that  not  i 
only  a  symbiotic  but  also  a  psirasitic  relationship  exists  between  the 
plants  and  their  bacteria,  also  that  the  effect  of  the  bacteria  and  the 
method  of  nitrogen  assimilation  are  not  well  known. 

On  the  presence  of  alumina  in  plants  and  its  distribution, 
Bbbthelot  and  G.  Andb6  {Compt.  Betid.,  120  [1895)^  No.  tf,  pp.  288- 
290). — As  a  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  existence  and  proportion 
of  alumina  in  plants  the  following  determiuatiousj  among, Qjt^i^di^tfl^ 
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are  reported:  Carefnlly  washed  alfalfa  roots, 0.127  to  0.5  per  cent  of 
pure  alumiQa;  convolvulus  roots,  0.059C  to  0.4  per  cent;  Bermuda  grass 
roots,  0.011  to  0.12  per  cent  j  lupine  leaves,  0,013  to  0.037  per  cent;  linden 
leaves,  0.0012  toO.0025  per  cent. 

These  results  indicate  that  alumina  is  present  in  considerable  amounts 
in  plants  with  extensive  root  systems,  but  that  it  remains  largely  in  the 
roots  and  is  found  in  only  minute  quantities  in  the  leaves. 

Report  of  the  botanist,  B.  D.  Halsted  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1893j 
pp.  289--i36^  figs.  73). 

Synopsis, — ^The  author  gives  a  report  on  weeds,  potatoes  grown  directly  from  the  cat. 
tings,  the  solandi  process  of  son  printing,  and  vorions  fnngns  diseases  (see  p.  823). 

Report  on  weeds  (pp.  290-312). — The  author  prepared  as  a  part  of  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  a  collection  of  the  most  common  weeds  of  the  country,  which 
were  displayed  in  wing  frames  and  a^  an  herbarium.  A  case  of  100 
weed  seeds  was  also  ^ihown.  In  collecting  the  material  for  this  exhibit 
an  opportunity  was  offereil  for  extending  the  check  list  of  American 
weeds,  a  revised  list  of  which  is  given.  This  list  embraces  817  species, 
representing  77  orders.  An  illustrated  lecture  upon  weeds  was  pre- 
pared, a  synopsis  of  which  is  given. 

Potatoes  hy  the  direct  method  (pp.  312-318). — ^The  author's  attention 
was  called  to  specimens  of  seed  potatoes  that  failed  to  produce  plants. 
In  their  stead  small  tubers  were  grown  from  the  eyes,  and  all  further 
development  stopped.  In  a  few  cases  there  was  a  feeble  attempt  to 
send  up  shoots,  but  in  all  cases  the  yield  was  greatly  reduced.  Foreign 
truckers  are  said  to  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  habit  to  produce 
an  early  crop  of  potatoes.  The  reason  for  this  unusual  behavior  seems 
to  be  physiological,  and  whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  seed  may  under 
adverse  atmosplieric  conditions  produce  the  result  given  above. 

The  solandi  process  of  sun  printing  (pp.  318-323), — This  process  con 
sists  in  exposing  the  subject,  necessarily  somewhat  translucent,  to  the 
sunlight  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame  with  a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper 
back  of  it,  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  printing  from  a  negative.  This 
sun  print  when  toned  becomes  the  negative  from  which  the  pictures 
may  be  printed,  a  piece  of  glass  being  interposed  between  negative  and 
print.  The  toning  is  done  with  kerosene  for  both  negative  and  posi- 
tive. As  the  object  must  be  translucent,  tiie  uses  to  which  this  method 
can  be  placed  are  limited,  but  any  object  that  will  allow  any  light  to 
penetrate  may  be  so  photographed  if  exposed  long  enough.  Leaves, 
thin  sections  of  wood,  rusts,  leaf  spots,  blights,  etc.,  are  especially 
adapted  to  this  process.  This  method  of  printing  is  not  new,  but  the 
use  of  kerosene  as  a  clarifying  agent  is  the  cliief  point  of  interest,  as 
it  diminishes  the  time  required  for  exposure  and  sharpens  the  details 
of  the  positive  picture. 

Shrinkage  of  leaves  in  drying  (pp.  321-326). — ^Numerous  leaves  were 
printed  by  the  solandi  process,  after  which  they  were  prepared  for  th© 
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herbarinra  in  tbe  usual  way.  A  table  is  given  showing  that  endogens 
shrink  less  than  exogeiis,  the  average  of  4  endogens  being  18  per  cent, 
with  11  per  cent  for  Pontederia  and  27  per  cent  for  a  Panicum^  while  the 
average  of  7  exogens  was  31  per  cent  in  drying,  the  extremes  being 
21  per  cent  for  hollyhock  and  45  for  a  catalpa  leaf,  A  stndy  of  the 
outlines  shows  that  leaves  shrink  most  in  the  region  of  fewest  veio*, 
and  the  autlior  gives  the  following  law:  "Leaves  in  drying  under 
pressure  shrink  toward  the  mass  center  of  their  framework.'' 

Botanical  work  at  the  Mississippi  Station  (Mississippi  Sta,  Ept.l89S,  p.  4?),— 
A  brief  montioa  of  the  nature  of  the  botanical  work  being  carried  on  at  tho  stntion. 
which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  botanical  survey  of  the  State,  comprising  a  collection 
and  study  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  also  of  the  mildews,  rusts,  smuts,  and  other 
parasitic  fungi. 

A  model  for  a  botanical  oonrse,  G.  Haberlandt  {Bot,  Cenibl.,  61  {1895)^  No.  7, 
pp,  Ul,  242). 

On  the  list  of  Pteridophyta  and  Spermophyta  of  northeastern  America  as 
prepared  by  the  nomenclature  committee  of  the  Botanical  Club,  B.  L.  Robin- 
son {Bot.  Gaz.f  SO  {1895),  No,  S,  pp.  97-103). — The  author  gives  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  rules  of  the  committee  do  not  secure  the  much  desired  stability  of 
nomenclature,  and  advances  opinions  why  their  rules  will  not  secure  the  desii^d 
results. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  plants  and  animals,  C.  S.  Minot  (^'eiiet, 
«.  ser.,  1  {189d)f  No,  12,  pp,  SU,  5i;?).~The  author  holds  that  plants  obtain  their  food, 
either  liquid  or  gaseous,  by  osmosis;  and  animals  in  the  form  of  concrete  particles 
which  are  lodged  in  the  cell  protoplasm  by  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  itself. 
Apparent  discrepauoies  are  ofl'ered  in  the  case  of  the  Myxoniycetes  and  the  tape 
worm,  the  one  usually  classed  with  plants  taking  its  food  by  an  amceba-like  method, 
the  other  living  as  a  parasite  by  absorption. 

The  plant  individual  in  the  light  of  evolution,  L.  H.  Bailrt  {Sdenct^  a.  mt.,  i 
(1895),  No,  11,  pp,  281-292). — The  author  discusses  bud  variation  in  its  relation  to 
Weiemannism.  He  considers  the  theory  of  Weisniann  inadequate  to  explain  bud 
variation. 

What  constitutes  metamorphosis  in  botany,  A.  Mann  (Inaug.  Dissertaiicm, 
Munich,  1894,  pp,  40,  figs.  25;  dbs,  in  Bot.  Centhl.,  61  (1895),  No,  7,  pp,  264, 565).— The 
author  discusses  the  morphology  of  sprouts,  (a)  tendrils,  (&)  thorns,  and  of  leaves, 
(a)  bud  scales,  (&)  phyllodia,  (c)  tendrils,  and  (d)  thorns. 

The  geotropic  curving  of  nodes,  R.  Earth  {Inaug.  Dissertation,  Leipzig,  1894, 
pp.  39;  abs,  in  Bot,  Centbl,  61  (1895),  No.  10,  pp,  364,  365). 

Contraction  of  trees  caused  by  cold,  J.  Clayton  (Nature,  51  (1895),  p.  462). — 
The  author  gives  measurements  of  13  trees  measured  October,  1894,  and  February  and 
March,  1895,  showing  a  contraction  for  February,  when  the  temperature  was  3^  F., 
varying  from  -fBto^^  of  an  inch  in  circumference. 

On  the  forms  of  chlorophyll,  A.  Ktard  (Compt,  Rend,,  ISO  (1895),  No.  6,  pp.  SS8~ 
331), — ^The  author  has  separated  from  afalfa  a  second  form  of  chlorophyll,  the  for- 
mula of  which  is  C^iHenNOn. 

On  the  forms  of  chlorophyll,  A.  Gautikr  (Compt,  Bend,,  120  (1895),  No,  7,  pp. 
356,  ^55).— Remarks  on  articles  by  Etard  (Compt.  Bend,,  119  (1894),  p,  219,  and  HO 
(1896),  p.  328),  The  author  states  that  he  (Gautier)  showed  in  1^77  that  there  were 
different  kinds  of  chlorophyll  in  different  orders  and  genera  of  plants.  He  had  sep- 
arated the  principal  chlorophyll  of  rye  grass  and  spinach  in  1886,  the  formulas  for 
which  are  given  as  C30H48N3O3  for  the  rye  grass,  and  C4oHe4N204  for  the  spinach. 

A  preliminary  Investigation  of  the  presence  of  diastase  in  plants.  J.  Grcss 
iBer.  dent,  hot,  Oes.,  13  (1895),  No,  1,  pp.  2-14), 

Root  tubercle  bacteria,  DANCKELMAim  (Ztschr.  Forst.  nnd  Jagdw.^  27  (2896),  Aa. 
9fPP'  90,  91).  Digitized  by  V3l^^VlC 
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Do  plants  assimilate  argon?  £.  Blass  {Nature,  51  (1895),  p,  461),^The  note  by 
Blass  is  aDswered  by  \V.  Ramsey,  one  of  tbe  discoverers  of  the  new  element,  that 
experiments  are  under  way  by  which  the  question  can  be  answered. 

Primitive  corn  (Meehan's  Monthli/,  5  (1895),  No.  S,  p,  44,  fig,  /).— An  account  of 
sexual  abnormalism  in  an  ear  of  corn — the  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  mixed. 

A  new  method  for  Investigating  the  carbonic  acid  gas  exchanges  of  plants* 

F.  F.  Blackman  (Proo.  Roy.  Soc,  57  (1895),  No,  343,  pp.  162-164).— An  abstract  is 
given  briefly  describing- a  form  of  apparatus  designed  to  measure  small  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  ^as  given  off  by  parts  of  leaves. 

Apparatus  for  physiological  botany,  W.  C.  Stevens  (Bot.  Gaz.,  SO  {1895),  No. 
S,  pp.  89-96,  pU.  4), — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  centrifugal  machine  and  three  forms 
of  clinostat8--a  horizontal,  vertical,  and  universal  clinostat. 

Flowers  and  Insects,  XIII,  C.  Robkrtsox  (Boi,  Gaz.,  20  (1895),  No,  S,  pp.  104- 
110). — The  author  discusses  the  mutual  relationship  between  the  flowers  oi  Dodeca- 
theon  meadia,  Steironema  ciliata,  and  Enslenia  alblda,  and  the  insects  found  to  visit  them. 

Phenological  observations  in  Metz  during  the  years  1891-94.  Schafer  (Jahret' 
ber.  Ver,  Erdkunde  in  Metz,  16  (1893-'94). 

zoOloot. 

Monographic  revision  of  the  pocket  gophers,  family  G-eomy- 
idsB,  0.  H.  Merriam  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.y  Bicmon  of  Ornithology  and  Mam- 
malogy, North  American  Fauna,  No.  8,  pp.  258,  figs.  71,  ph.  20,  maps  4). — 
An  illustrated  monograpli  of  the  pocket  gophers,  exchisive  of  the  genus 
Thomomys,  giving  detailed  technical,  anatomical,  and  systematic  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  species,  with  notes  on  habits.  It  is  divided 
Into  introduction,  and  4 chapters:  General  remjirks;  morphology  of  the 
skull;  the  dental  armature,  comprising  the  teeth  and  the  mechanism 
and  dynamics  of  the  cutting  machine;  and  systematic  descriptions  of 
the  genera  and  species.  The  genera  Pappogeomys,  Cratogeomys,  Platy- 
geomys,  Orthogeomys,  Heterogeomys,  Macrogeomys,  and  Zygogeomys,  and 
the  following  species  and  subspecies  are  described  as  new :  Geomys 
iuza  mobilensis,  G.  hreviceps  sagittalis,  G.  breviceps  attwateri,  G.  texensis, 

G.  arenariusy  G.  personatus  fallax,  Pappogeomys  albinasus,  Cratogeomys 
perotensiSf  C.  estor,  0.  peregrinus,  0.  oreocetes,  C.  ca^ianops  goldmani,  0. 
fulvescens,  Platygeomys  tylorhintis,  P.  planiceps,  Orthogeomys  latifrons, 

O.  nelsoni,  Heterogeomys  torridus,  Macrogeomys  dolichocephalus,  M,  cos- 
taricensiSy  and  Zygogeomys  trichopus. 

Pocket  gophers  and  moles,  C.  L.  Newman  (ArJcaneae  Sta.  Rpi.  1894,  pp.  108- 
113).—A  reprint  from  Bulletin  28  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R..  6,  p.  389). 

METEOROLOOT. 

Frost  warnings,  J.  M.  Shirier  (Proc.  Ga.  Hort.  Soc.  1892^  pp.  56- 
58), — Brief  general  note  on  Georgia  weather  service  and  the  methods 
of  sending  out  information  as  to  the  approach  of  frosts.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  smudges  be  used  for  protecting  plants  from  early  frosts. 
Piles  of  slowly  inflammable  material,  such  as  green  pine  butts,  are  to 
be  made  and  lighted,  at  least  4  smudge  piles  being  employed  for  every 
IGO  acres  of  ground.  It  is  believed  the  smudge  would  be  dense  enough 
to  envelop  surrounding  vegetation  and  protect  it  from  frost,  as  is  doue 
succesBfuUy  on  the  prairie  lands  of  Minnesota.  ^  t 
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Prediction  of  night  frosts  in  the  spring,  C.  Uov^SKkv  {Rev.  Hort.^ 
67  {lS95)j  yo.  3,  pp.  71-74). — The  results  of  observations  from  March 
20  to  May  20  during  the  years  1880-'94  are  reported,  showing  that  the 
average  difference  between  the  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer 
during  the  afternoon  and  the  minimum  thermometer  the  following  night 
was  4.8^  C,  thus  in  a  measure  confirming  the  accuracy  of  Hammer- 
mann's  statement  that  frost  may  be  expected  if  the  reading  of  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer  in  the  afternoon  minus  4^  is  0  or  less.  A  closer 
analysis  of  the  results,  however,  shows  that  this  factor  is  by  no  means 
constant,  but  depends  largely  upon  direction  of  the  wind,  cloudiness, 
rainfall,  etc. 

The  use  of  a  somewhat  larger  factor  than  4^  is  recommended  as  gen- 
erally safer  in  practice.  In  fair  weather,  with  the  wind  north  or  north- 
east, the  difference  is  nearer  7  or  8  than  4^. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Berkeley,  California,  L.  E.  Hunt 
{California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894yp.  3()X^). — A  synopsis  of  observations 
for  7  years  ending  June  30,  1894,  on  air  pressure,  temperature,  precijii- 
tation,  humidity,  cloudiness,  and  direction  of  wind.  The  summary  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  is  as  follows:  Pressure  (inches). — Mean, 
30.059;  highest,  30.440  (Dec.  28);  lowest,  29.682  (Feb.  12);  yearly 
range,  0.768;  highest  monthly  average,  30.183  (December);  lowest 
monthly  average,  29.921  (August).  Temperature  (°F.). — Mean  of  the 
year,  50.2;  mean  of  the  warmest  month,  59  (July);  mean  of  the  coldest 
month,  44.2  (January) ;  maximum,  79.5  (April  19);  minimum,  31  (Jan- 
uary 6) ;  yearly  range,  48.5;  greatest  monthly  variation,  40  (April) ;  least 
monthly  variation,  25  (September) ;  mean  daily  range,  14.4 ;  mean  lowest, 
47.7 ;  mean  highest,  62.1.  Precipitation  (inches). — Total  rainfall,  26.650: 
dew  and  fog,  0.084.  Humidity. — Mean  relative,  82.8;  greatest  monthly 
variation,  52  (November);  least  monthly  variation,  26  (August);  maxi- 
mum, 97  (November  24,  8  a.  m.);  minimum,  45  (November  17,  8  a.  m.); 
yearly  range,  52.  Weather. — Number  of  clear  days,  163;  number  of  fair 
days,  93;  number  of  cloudy  days,  109;  number  of  foggy  days,  107; 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  68.  Wind. — Prevailing  direction, 
southerly. 

Report  of  meteorologist,  W.  H.  Bishop  {Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1893^ 
pp.  203-217). — ^Monthly  summaries  of  observations  at  6  stations  in  the 
State  on  temperature,  pressure,  and  rainfall  are  given.  A  summary  of 
temperature  and  rainfall  observations  for  the  year  1893  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Annual  Bummary  of  meie&rological  ohservations  in  Delaware, 


Newark. 


Micldle- 
tuwn. 


TemporAtnre  (°F): 

Uigheat 97.00 

Lowest —  9.00 

Mean ,  50.80 

Rainfall  (inchoa),  total 36.29 

Kamber  of  daya  on  which  0.01  inch 

or  more  of  rain  fell 87 


96.00 

—  6.00 

51.30 

41.16 

91 


Dover. 


101.00 

—  6.00 

52.50 

42.10 

92 


Hilford.    Seaford. 


95.00 

—  9.00 

63.80 

40.45 


97.00 

—  6.50 

63.60 

40.08 


MilUboTO. 


97.00 

—  17.00 

68.50 


m 
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The  mean  temperature  was  slightly  lower  than  for  the  past  3  years. 
The  hottest  days  were  June  20  and  July  26,  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  two  being  very  slight.  The  coldest  day  was 
January  17.  The  rainfall  for  the  year  :8  slightly  below  the  average, 
the  greatest  deficiency  occurring  in  Jute.  Damaging  storms  occurred 
August  23  and  24  and  October  13  and  14.  The  first  killing  frost  occur- 
red October  17. 

Meteorological  summary  (MiHsissippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  p.  62). — The 
results  of  observations  during  5  years  (1889-'93)  on  temperature  and 
rainfall  are  tabulated.  The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  tables 
reported: 

Meteorological  summary  for  MieaUHppi,  1889-^98. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Temporataro  (*>F.); 

Mftximuin 

Minimam 

!M<'aD 

nainfall  (inches) 

Number  of  rainy  days  . 


97.00 
15.00 
62.90 
44.96 

78 


96.00 
19.00 
64.90 
65.05 
94 


97.00 
19.00 
63.60 
61.17 
84 


96.00 
13.00 
62.50 
59.78 
101 


1 99. 00 

*9.»0 

62.00 

40.17 

86 


>July. 


*  January. 


The  average  yearly  rainfall  for  the  5  years  was  52.23  in.,  the  highest 
average  monthly  rainfall  being  7.11  in.  in  July,  the  lowest  1.03  in.  in 
October. 

Protection  from  night  froatB,  S.  Lemstr;>m  ( U,  S.  Patent  No.  625989 j  Sept,  11, 
1S94). — An  account  of  the  metboil  of  protectiou  for  which  this  patent  is  issued  has 
already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  6(>0). 

Meteorology  {Arkamas  Sta.  Bpt.  1894 j  pp.  51,  52). — A  reprint  from  Bulletin  26  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1070). 

Meterological  obeervations  at  Newport  and  Camden,  Arkansas,  G.  B.  Irby 
and  F.  H.  Clarke  {Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1804,  pp.  86,  114). — Daily  summaries,  April  to 
October,  1893,  of  temperature  and  rainfall  observations  at  Newport  and  summaries 
of  similar  observations  for  each  month  of  1893  at  Camden. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  iU.  S.  J)ept,  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather 
JRevietc,  22  (1894),  Nob,  7  and  8,  pp.  273-350;  charts  8). — These  numbers  are  devoted 
to  the  usual  topics. 

Periods  in  temperature,  H.  A.  Hazep^  (Amer.  Met.  Jour.,  11  (1895),  No.  11,  pp. 
416-418,  dgm.  1). — Sumuiations  of  temperature  fluctuations  over  the  whole  United 
States  during  27-day  periods  in  the  9  colder  months  of  the  year  are  projected  in  a 
diagram.     ''There  is  absolutely  no  period  established  in  these  cases.'' 

The  occurrence  of  cold  days  (Nature,  51  (1895),  No.  1322,  pp.  416,  417).— The 
maxima  for  50  winters  at  Greenwich  are  tabulated  and  discussed  and  maxima  not 
over  32^  F.  are  charted. 

New  relations  between  the  movements  of  the  barometer  on  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  the  movement  in  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon,  P.  Garrigon- 
I.AGRANGB  (CompU  Ecnd.,  120  (1895),  No.  6,  pp.  342,  343). 

Variations  in  the  rainfall  in  European  Russia,  £.  A.  Heinz  (Bui.  Acad.  Imp.  8(d., 
St.  Petersburg,  ser.  5,  vol.  2,  No.  1,  pp.  49-54,  pis.  2). 

Harrington's  rainfall  charts — a  review  (Seiince,  n.  ser.,  1  (1^95),  No.  12,  p.  319). 

A  new  form  of  barometer,  J.  N.  Collib  (Jour.  Cheni.  Soo.  London,  1895,  Feb.,  pp. 
128-132,  Jig,  1). 
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The  cienegas  of  southern  California,^  E.  W.  Hilgabd  (Calif or- 

nia  Sta.  Rpt  1893  and  1894,  pp.  185-188). — "A  cienega,  in  the  parlance 
of  the  native  Califoruian,  is  a  limited  area  showing  a  growth  of  water- 
loving  plants,  appearing  sporadically  in  otherwise  arid  sarroandings — 
usually  hillsides  or  valley  margins — and  occasionally  giving  rise  to 
flowing  springs.'^  The  cienegas  of  the  San  Antonio,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Mill  creeks,  and  of  the  Temescal  Valley,  are  described  and  their  value 
as  sources  of  water  supply  discussed. 

''While  they  do  not  render  the  eetablishnient  of  artificial  storage  reservoirs  super- 
fluous, they  do  supplement  them  locally  to  a  very  material  extent,  rendering  it  poa 
sible  to  occupy  for  agriculture  large  areas  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  arid 
for  many  years  to  come. 

"  But  there  arises  the  question  as  to  the  geographical  limits  within  which  these 
natural  storage  reservoirs  may  reasonably  be  sought,  for  it  is  notorious  that  they  are 
not  usually  found,  and  the  name  and  idea  of  the  cienega  is  not  generally  known  in 
the  northern  portions  of  California. 

'^The  essential  condition  of  cienega  formation  is  manifestly  the  opportunity  for 
the  abundant  formation  of  deposits  of  exceptionally  coarse  and  pervious  gravel  and 
cobbles  near  the  points  where  the  canyons  emerge  from  the  mountains.  This,  again, 
is  necessarily  conditioned  upon  the  occasional  occurrence  of  violent,  torrential  rain- 
fall in  the  mountains,  alternating  with  periods  when  quiet  deposition  allows  of  the 
formation  of  water- shedding  layers.  Another  condition  appears  to  be  the  ready 
weathering  of  the  parent  rocks  into  rounded  forms,  by  which  close  packing  i»  pre- 
vented, so  that  abundant  interspaces  are  permanently  maintained.  Both  conditions 
are  fuliilled  to  an  unusual  extent  in  the  granitic  ranges  of  southern  California.'' 

Investigations  in  soil  physics,  B.  H.  LouaHBiDGE  {California  Sta. 
Rpt  1893  and  1894,  pp.  70-100,  dgms.  5).— The  results  of  examinations  of 
a  large  number  of  different  soils  made  at  intervals  during  the  past  15 
years  at  the  California  Station  are  summarized  in  this  article,  "in  order 
to  draw  as  far  as  possible  some  conclusions,  either  positive  or  negative, 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  various  sediments  or  ingredients  to  the  power 
l)ossessed  by  soils  to  absorb  hygroscopic  moisture,  to  their  capacity  for 
holding  water,  and  to  their  power  of  transmitting  water  by  capillarity." 
A  somewhat  detailed  discussion  is  given  of  the  influence  of  physical 
constitution  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  on  its  hygroscopicity, 
especial  attention  being  given  to  the  influence  exerted  by  clay;  the 
methods  and  results  of  studies  of  the  water-holding  capacity  of  differ- 
ent soils,  and  the  rapidity,  height,  and  extent  of  the  capillary  rise  of 
water  in  soils  of  diff*erent  character  subjected  to  different  treatment. 

The  general  conclusions  drawn  are  as  follows: 

''(1)  The  power  possessed  hy  soils  of  ahsorhing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and 
to  hold  water  within  their  pores  is  not  proportionate  alone  to  the  amount  of  com- 
bined surface  presented  by  the  particles  of  the  soil;  and  while,  as  a  very  general 
class,  soils  with  large  percentages  of  cluy  and  fine  silts  have  a  high  moisture  and 
water  capacity  coetlicient,  such  materials  by  no  means  control  that  power,  simply 

^  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  at  Washington,  August, 

1891. 
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because  of  large  eurface  area;  for  even  in  the  small  namber  of  soils  represented  in 
the  above  analyses  there  are  man 3'  which,  though  having  very  high  clay  percentages, 
are  low  in  their  moisture  and  water  coefficient,  and  vice  versa. 

"(2)  There  are  in  the  soil  certain  chemical  compounds  (zeolites,  ferric,  silicic,  and 
alnminic  hydrates  and  humic  compounds),  which  are  highly  hygroscopic  and  absorp- 
tive in  themselves,  and  are  held  almost  exclusively  by  the  clay  in  greater  or  less 
amounts.  The  proportion  of  these,  singly  or  conjointly,  seems  to  have  a  greater,  if 
not  a  controlling,  influence  over  that  power  than  the  mere  amount  of  clay  and  fine 
material,  as  such. 

^'(3)  The  upward  movement  of  water  in  soils  is  controlled  in  rapidity  by  the  pro- 
portion of  coarse  material;  and  the  limit  in  height  to  which  water  will  rise  by 
capillarity  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  fine  silt  and  clay.  The  extreme  height 
reached  thus  far,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  60  in.,  even  after  several 
months.    In  sandy  soils  the  limit  was  less  than  18  in. 

"(4)  The  presence  of  alkaline  salts  in  a  soil  produces  a'puddling  or  deflocculation 
of  the  particles  when  wet,  and  a  consequent  compact  condition,  which  prevents  the 
rapid  rise  of  water.  This  puddling  is  accompanied  by  large  contraction  of  volume, 
a  feature  which  to  a  far  less  degree  has  been  observed  in  other  soils.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  soils  (adubes  and  certain  ferruginous  clays),  which,  when  wet, 
expand  quite  considerably,  because  of  the  swelling  of  the  colloidal  particles. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  soluble  salts  present  in  different  por- 
tions of  an  alkali  spot,  from  the  center  to  the  circumference, 
C.  CoLEMORE  and  E.  W.  Hilgaed  {California  Sta,  Rpt  1893  and  1694^ 
pp.  140-145). — Tabular  statements  of  analyses  showing  the  amount  and 
composition  of  the  alkali  salts  taken  at  6  different  distances  from  the 
center  of  an  alkali  spot  are  reported  and  discussed.  It  was  observed 
tliat  there  was  a  more  or  less  regular  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the 
alkali  salts  toward  the  margin,  beyond  which  normal  vegetation  would 
thrive.  In  this  case  the  maximum  amount  <^ found  to  be  compatible 
with  ordinary  (weed)  vegetation  was  0.23  per  cent,  or  a  little  less  than 
a  quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  total  soluble  salts,  of  which,  however,  one 
third  was  carbonate  of  soda  and  nearly  another  third  common  salt,  or 
nearly  0.08  per  cent  of  the  soil  of  each."  It  has  been  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  an  adobe  soil  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  useful  plant.  ''It  is  therefore  obvious 
tbat  the  mere  determination  of  the  amount  of  total  salts  present  in  a 
feoil  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  crop  growth. 
It  is  essential  that  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  different  salts  pres- 
ent should  be  determined  before  a  definite  judgment  can  be  had." 

The  analyses  show  further  that  the  alkali  containing  the  highest 
amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  also  contained  the  largest  proportion  of 
organic  matter  j  that  the  per  cent  of  soda  steadily  increased  from  the 
margin  toward  the  center,  while  the  reverse  was  true  for  potash ;  that 
carbonic  acid  and  phosphate  increased  from  the  circumference  toward 
the  center;  that  chlorin  decreased  from  the  margin  toward  the  center, 
while  the  proportion  of  nitrates  was  greatest  at  a  point  about  halfway 
between  the  margin  and  center. 

Reclamation  of  alkali  land  with  gypsum  at  the  Tulare  Station, 
O.  H.  SuiNN  and  E.  W.  Hilgabd  {California  8ta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894, 
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pp.  145'-149jpU.  3). — ^This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  of  experimeDts 
described  in  the  Report  of  the  Station  for  1891-'92,  pp.  80-^90  (B.  8.  R., 
5,  p.  569),  the  treatment  tried  in  the  earlier  experiments  on  a  small 
scale  (^-acre  plat)  on  underdrained  soil  being  extended  to  a  larger  area 
(f  acre),  which  had  not  been  underdrained,  but  had  had  the  hardpan 
broken  up  by  blasting. 

*^lhe  total  anioimt  of  gypsnm  used  upon  the  acre  now  nnder  treatment  is  3,000 
lbs.  Only  625  lbs.  has  gone  on  the  first  one  fourth  acre,  which  was  underdrained. 
This  was  at  the  rate  of  1^  tons  to  the  acre.  The  plats  on  which  blasting  ]>owder 
was  used  have  required  2,375  lbs.  of  gypsum,  or  at  the  rat«  of  ucarly  3,200  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  and  are  not  yet  as  far  reclaimed  as  the  first  plat.  They  will  probably 
require  half  a  ton  more  to  yield  wheat  and  barley  at  the  rate  of  last  year's  crop  on 
the  smaller  plat.  The  gypsum  is  evidently  distributed  more  evenly  and  therefore 
more  efi^ectively  by  the  method  of  underdraining,  where  the  conditions  are  simihir 
to  those  that  prevail  at  the  Tulare  Station.  .  .  . 

''The  cultures  attempted  in  the  spring  of  1892  were  more  varied  than  befort?, 
embracing  beets,  corn,  sorghum,  cereals,  grasses,  clovers,  and  some  garden  crops. 
Most  of  these  were  sown  in  short  rows  near  the  middle  of  the  plat,  and  the  rows 
received  a  special  application  of  gypsum  to  better  protect  the  seed.  Results  showed 
the  elfect  of  the  underdrains;  the  nearer  the  plants  stood  to  the  line  of  a  drain  the 
better  they  grew.  While  many  cultures  fiiiled  entirely,  there  was  much  to  encour- 
age hopefulness.  Sorghum  and  Egyptian  corn  in  some  oases  grew  6  or  7  ft.  high, 
and  yielded  heavily.  Close  beside  such  plants  as  these  were  others  hardly  3  in. 
high,  pigmies  of  the  same  age,  stunted  by  the  alkali.  A  few  barley  plants  were 
normal,  but  most  of  them  when  hccided  oat  were  only  3  or  4  in.  high.  It  was 
evident  that  the  leaching  of  the  plat  had  been  very  uneven,  owing  to  the  hardness 
of  the  s<iil;  and  most  of  the  gypsum  used  in  1892  was  used  upon  the  spots  where  the 
alkali  still  remained  strongest.  .  .  . 

''  On  the  three  fourths  of  an  acre  where  blasting  powder  had  been  nsed  .  .  .  the 
leaching  proceeded  more  slowly  than  on  the  first  plat,  but  good  progress  has  been 
made,  and  another  season  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  can  be  expected." 

A  new  simple  method  of  determining  lime  in  arable  soils,  A. 

DE  Sapobta  (Compt  Rend.,  120  (1895),  Ko.  i,  pp.  215-217).— A  known 
weight  of  the  soil  to  be  examine  I  is  dropped  into  a  measured  qaantity, 
say  200  cc,  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  known  specific  gravity  (1.1  at  lao 
C),  and  after  solution  is  complete  the  increase  in  specific  gravity  of 
the  acid  is  determined.  It  is  claimed  that  in  experiments  with  pure 
marble  the  increase  in  specific  gravity  was  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  marble  used,  and  so  in  examining  soils  the  readings  of  tlie 
hydrometer  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  amount  of  lime  dissolved. 
Results  obtained  by  this  method  and  by  Bernard^s  calcimeter  on  4 
samples  of  soil  show  close  agreement.  The  merit  of  extreme  simplicity 
claimed  by  the  author  for  his  method  appears  to  be  about  the  only  one 
it  possesses. 

Comparison  of  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  oxalic  acids  in 
soil  extraction,  M.  E.  Jaffa  {Calif or nia  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894 ^  pp. 
63-65). — Two  soils,  a  black  adobe  and  a  reddish  sandy  soil,  were  each 
digested  in  porcelain  beakers  for  5  days  in  the  usual  way  in  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1.115  sp.  gr.  and  oxalic  acid  of  a  corresponding  strength. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  extract  was  analyzed  in  the  usaal  manner. 
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*'In  the  case  of  oxalic  treatment,  the  sciatica  was  immediately  filtered 
from  the  insoluble  residue;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  plati- 
num basin,  ignited  to  expel  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  resulting 
residue  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  as  usual." 

'*[The  resnlts]  show  that,  on  the  whole,  hydrochloric  acid  exerts  a  stronger  influ- 
ence on  the  soil  than  does  oxalic  acid,  as  in  both  sets  of  analyses  it  is  noticed  that 
the  insoluble  residue  is,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  digestion,  about  2  per 
cent  lower  than  is  that  resulting  from  the  action  of  oxalic  acid. 

''The  amount  of  potash  (0.73  for  the  adobe  and  0.47  for  the  sandy  soil)  dissolved 
18  identical  in  the  two  treatments,  while  the  quantity  of  lime  extracted  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  about  twice  tlint  yielded  by  the  oxalic  acid,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
ligures  1.15  and  0.62  for  the  adobe  soil,  and  0.97  and  0.41  for  the  sandy.  As  regards 
magnesia,  there  is  very  little  diflereiice. 

'^The  percentages  of  iron  and  alumina  are  both  lower  when  oxalic  acid  is  used  as 
the  solvent.  .  .  . 

''In  summing  up  we  might  say  that,  except  in  the  case  of  lime,  the  rcnults  obtained 
by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  on  soils  could  receive  the  Hamo  interpretation  as  that 
given  to  those  derived  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  treatment.^' 

Digestion  of  soils  for  analysis,  E  W.  Hilgabd  and  M.  E.  Jaffa 

(California  Sta.  Rpt  1893  and  1894,  pp.  61-63). — In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  aci<l  commonly  used  in  soil  analysis  undergoes  change  of 
strength  in  digestion  on  the  steam  bath,  ^'50  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
of  1.116  sp.  gr.,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  last  two  thirds  of 
stronger  ai*id  under  atmospheric  pressure,  was  evaporated  on  the  steam 
bath  to  one  half  its  bulk.  The  same,  dihited  with  10  per  cent  of  water, 
was  similarly  treated.  Furthermore,  the  same  experiment  was  made 
with  2  porcelain  beakers  ('soil  pots')  covered  with  watch  glasses, being 
kept  on  the  steam  bath  for  5  days,  as  usually  practiced  by  us  in  soil 
digestion.  In  the  latter  two  cases,  the  bulk  ha<l  been  reduced  to  36  cc., 
or  by  somewhat  over  one  fourth  of  the  original  volume." 
The  results  were  as  follows : 

EjJ'ect  of  evaporation  on  the  etrength  of  hydroohloHc  acid  of  1.116  epedfio  gravity. 


Strength  of  acid  (anhydroua  Lydroclilurio 
acid). 


OrlghiaL 


Evaporated 

to  one  half 

its  bulk. 


Evaporated 
to  5  00. 


Beak  acid  in  open  beaker 

Denk  acid  with  lU  p<<r  cent  water 

Desk  add  in  covered  porcelain  beaker 

Deak  avid,  with  10  per  cent  water,  in  covered  porcelain 
beaker 


Perefnt. 
22.96 
20.67 
22.06 

20.67 


Per  Gent. 
21.49 
21.49 
21.49 

21.49 


Pere^nt. 

2U.96 


''It  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  digestion,  as  heretofore 
practiced  in  this  laboratory,  the  changes  arising  from  evaporation  are  absolutely 
insignificant,  in  comparison  with  those  unavoidably  resulting  from  the  yariable 
amoufit  of  soluble  matters  in  difl'erent  soils.'' 


Analyses  of  water  and  remarks  on  water  supply,  M.  £.  Jaffa,  M.  Curtis,  and 
E.  W.  HiLGAKD  (California  Sta.  Rpt.  189S  and  1894^  pp.  /57-/*-<).— Analyses  of  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  stream,  lake,  spring,  well,  and  artesian  water  are  tabulated 
and  discussed.  Digitized  by  VjI^^^^IC 
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The  Inflnenoe  of  geological-agronomical  charting  upon  soil  study,  T.  Woelfkb 

(Puhlxng'9  landw.  Zig.,  44  {1896),  No.  2,  pp.  42-49). 

Crops  and  fertilizers,  with  reference  to  California  soils  and  practice,  £.  W. 
HiLGARD  {Calif amia  Sta.  Rpt.  189S  and  1894,  pp.  S00-21S).—k  popular  article  discuas- 
ing  the  draft  of  different  crops  on  the  soil  and  means  of  restoring  exhausted  fertility. 

The  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  E.  W.  Hilgard  {Calif ornia  Sta.  Rpt.  18SS 
and  1894 f  pp.  100-1S9). — A  jiartial  and  revised  reprint  of  Bulletin  3  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  276). 

Pig  soils,  M.  E.  Jaffa  {Calif o^-nia  Sta.  lipt.  189S  and  1894,  pp.  SS5-S40).—K  reprint 
of  an  article  published  in  Bulletin  102  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  286). 

On  the  nitrogen  contents  of  soil  humns  in  the  arid  and  hnmid  regions*  £.  W. 
Hilgard  and  M.  E.  Jaffa  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  189S  and  1894,  pp.  66-70).— A  reprint 
of  an  article  in  AgL  Sci.,  8  (1894),  No.  4,  pp.  165-171  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  197). 

Analyses  of  alkali  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1S9S  and  1894,  pp.  149-166).— Heftorta  of 
examinations  of  22  santples  of  alkali  leach ings,  crusts,  and  soils. 

Analysis  of  t-wo  Kentucky  bine-grass  soils,  M.  E.  Jaffa  {California  Sta.  Rpt. 
189S  and  1894,  pp.  66,  66). — The  results  of  analysis  of  2  samples  of  Kentucky  soils 
sent  out  by  the  reporter  on  soils  and  ash  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  are  tabulated  and  discunsed.  Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  high  per- 
centages of  phosphoric  acid,  0.71  and  0.40  per  cent.  The  only  soils  having  amounts 
approaching  these  figures  are  the  black  waxy  soils  of  Texjis^  with  0.59  percent,  and 
basaltic  soils  of  Montana,  with  0.59  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  rocks,  clays,  marls,  etc.  {California  Sta.  Rpt.l89S  and  1894,  pp. 
189-191). — Brief  reports  of  analyses  of  marl  and  clny  rock,  calcareous  rock,  cement, 
peat,  borate  of  lime,  and  brine;  and  a  list  of  minerals  sent  to  the  station  for 
examiuation. 

Analyses  of  soils  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  189Sand  1894,  pp.  47-61). — Meclianieal  analy- 
ses and  iu  most  cases  chemical  analyses  of  3  samples  of  soil  from  the  Sierra  Foothills, 
7  from  the  Great,  Valley,  and  4  from  the  Coast  Range  are  tabulate* I  and  discussed, 
and  list>8  of  a  large  number  of  samples  subjected  to  partial  examination  are  given. 

Analyses  of  Medmesbury  soils,  C.  F.  Juritz  {Agl.  Jour.  Cape  Colony ,  8  {1896), 
No.  4,  pp.  76,  77). — A  continuation  of  systematic  determinations  of  water,  organic 
and  volatile  matter,  chlorin,  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soils  of  Cape 
Colony.  For  previous  analyses  of  soils  of  the  Durban  and  Koeberg  districts  see 
same  journal,  Jan.  11, 1894,  p.  5.  Determinations  of  nitrogen  are  in  progress  and  soil 
maps  and  charts  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Progress  in  the  culture  of  sandy  soils  in  the  last  15  years,  B.  Martiny  and 
A.  Orth  {Jahrh.  deut.  landw.  Ges.,  9  {1894),  pp.  611-6S9). 

Reclaiming  coast  ssmds,  C.  B.  McNaugiiton  {Agl.  Jour.  Cape  Colony,  8  {1896),  No. 
S,  pp.  67-66,  fige.  14;  No.  S,  pp.  67-69,  figs.  6;  No.  4,  pp.  91-96,  figa,  6).— An  account  of 
the  methods  used  on  the  sand  dunes  of  Gascuny,  Fruuce. 

FEETILIZEE8. 

Oreen  manuring  with  cowpeas  and  other  crops  (JSTatr  Jersey 
Stas.  Rpt  1893j  pp.  116-150). — Tliis  article  gives  the  plan  of  an  exx)eri- 
ment  for  the  improvement  of  light  lands  by  the  use  of  crimson  clover 
and  cowpeas,  and  a  statement  regarding  the  method  of  cultivating 
cowpeas  on  a  large  scale  in  New  Jersey.  Cowpeas,  following  crimson 
clover,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  14,400  lbs.  of  green  material  ])er  acre^ 
The  vines  contained  2,278.1  lbs.  of  organic  dry  matter,  70.6  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  17.3  lbs.  of  ])ho8phoric  acid,  and  50.4  lbs.  of  potash.  The 
roots  on  1  acre  weighed  only  1,080  lbs.  and  contained  295.2  lbs.  of 
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orf:aTiic  dry  matter,  4.2  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  1.5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
4.4  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre.  The  roots  and  vines  grown  on  an  acre  con- 
tained a  total  of  34.8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  18.8  lbs.  of  pliosphoric  acid,  and 
54.8  lbs.  of  potash.  The  nitrogen  in  the  vines  is  equivalent  to  that 
contained  in  437^  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  is  valued  at  about  $11. 

Report  of  pot  experiments  with  phosphates,  W.  H.  Bishop 
{Delaware  8ta.  Bpt  1893,  jpp.  193-202,  figs.  2). 

Synoptis, — In  oomparat>ve  tests  of  soft  Florida  pho8T>hate,  crude  iron  and  alumina 
phosphate,  concentrated  iron  and  alumina  phosphate,  and  acid  phosphate,  com- 
hiued  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  onsoja  beans  grown  in  3  series 
of  pots  containing  (1)  16  lbs.  of  clayey  soil,  (2)  20  lbs.  of  sandy  soil,  and  (3)  20 
lbs.  of  ground  quartz,  the  first  two  phosphates  gave  no  increase  in  crop;  the 
last  two  increased  the  yields  equally. 

Tlie  soft  Florida  phosphate  used  contained  28.81  per  cent  of  insolu- 
ble phosphoric  acid,  the  "raw  ground  rock"  (iron  and  alumina  phos- 
])hate)  36  to  38  per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  the  concentrated 
phosphate  (of  iron  and  alumina)  38  to  40  per  cent  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  49  to  50  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  acid 
phos])hate  15  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  These  were  each  applied,  at 
rates  furnishing  the  same  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  combination 
with  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  3  series  of  galvanized 
iron  x>ot8  containing  different  kinds  of  soil,  viz,  a  clayey  soil  from  the 
station  grounds  (10  lbs.  per  pot),  a  sandy  soil  from  near  Dover,  Dela- 
ware (20  lbs.  per  pot),  and  ground  quartz  (20  lbs.  per  pot).  In  case  of 
the  sandy  and  clayey  soils  an  additional  pouml  of  sand  was  added  to 
the  surface  of  each  pot.  For  comparison  some  of  the  pots  received 
gypsum  alone  and  combined  with  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  others  received  no  fertilizer.  The  soils  were  carefully  mixed 
and  sifted  and  the  fertilizers  thoroughly  incorporated  with  tliem.  Soja 
bean  was  the  plant  used.  The  pots  were  watered  when  it  seemed  nec- 
essary, the  amount  of  water  applied  at  each  watering  being  70  per  cent 
of  that  which  the  soil  would  hold  at  saturation.  The  tabulated  data 
show  fo"  each  series  the  kind  and  amounts  of  different  fertilizers 
applied,  the  water  added,  and  the  yields  of  stems  (without  leaves) 
and  beans  on  each  duplicate  plat  and  the  average  yields. 

The  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows: 

**  (I)  Soft  Florida  phosphate  and  '  raw  ground  rock'  (iron  nnd  alumina  phosphate) 
gave  no  increase  in  the  crop. 

**(2)  'Concentrated  phosphate'  gave  as  good  results  as  acid  phosphate. 

"(3)  When  a  full  supply  of  water  is  added  to  soil  that  is  already  in  a  fair  state 
of  fertility  the  differences  in  the  crop  produced  by  the  addition  of  fertilizers,  even 
in  large  quantities,  are  not  very  great." 

Methods  of  preparing  phosphates  of  alkalies  from  phosphates 
of  lime  and  iron,  B.  A.  Schbider  (Chem.  Ztg.,  19  (1895),  No,  10,  Report, 
p.  34;  itschr.  angew.  Ghem.,  1895,  No.  4,  p.  109). — The  following  method 
is  applicable  to  natural  phosphates  of  lime,  Tiiomas  slag,  and  phos- 
phates rich  in  iron  oxid.    The  phosphate  is  dissolved  in  sul[)huric  acid, 
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which  is  used  in  large  excess  when  the  iron  content  is  low.  In  this 
case  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  saturated  with  iron  hydrate  which 
is  obtained  as  a  byproduct  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  process.  To 
the  solution  of  phosphate  of  iron  in  sulphate  of  iron  thus  obtained 
water  is  added,  wliich  precipitates  a  considerable  portion  of  the  phos- 
phate of  iron.  The  solution  remaining  is  used  for  the  deconix>osition 
of  another  portion  of  phosphate,  additional  sulphuric  acid  being  added 
to  it.  The  phosphate  of  iron  obtained  is  decomposed  with  i)otash  solu- 
tion, or  if  an  apparatus  for  dialysis  on  a  large  scale  is  provided  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  may  be  dialyzed  to  the 
point  where  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  disappears  and  the  undeeom- 
I)osed  residue  of  phosphate  of  iron  is  then  treated  with  potash  solution. 

The  solubility  of  basic  slag,  C.  H.  Risdale  (OA^wi.  Neics^  71  {1895)y 
N'o.  1838,  pp.  82,  83). — In  this  paper,  read  before  the  Cleveland  Insti- 
tute of  Engineers  January  14,  1895,  the  author  criticises  Wagner's 
conclusions  regarding  the  relation  between  citrate  solubility,  silica 
content,  and  fertilizing  value  of  slags  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  625).  He  espe- 
cially dissents  from  the  expression  of  results  in  terms  of  percentjige 
solubility. 

Investigation  showed  that  tctrabasic  phosphate  of  lime,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  was  completely  dissolved  in  Wagner's  citrate  solu- 
tion, and  ''that  increased  quantities  of  poorer  slags,  containing  the 
same  quantity  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  as  richer  varieties,  and 
which  should,  when  treated  with  fixed  quantities  of  solvent  (as  would 
under  actual  agricultural  conditions  be  the  case),  yield  an  equal 
amount  [of  phosphoric  acid],  do  not,  but  yield  much  less.'^  It  was  also 
shown  that  "the  alleged  close  relation  between  the  silica  content  and 
the  percentage  solubility  had  almost  as  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  as 
examples  of  it,  and  that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  the  higher 
the  silica  the  less  the  solubility." 

A  study  of  the  conditions  infiuencing  solubility  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

"The  percentage  solubility  depends  on — 

'*  (1)  The  actual  content  of  phosphoric  acid,  varying  inversely  to  it. 

''(2)  The  neutrality  or  freedom  from  excess  of  lime  (and  possibly  certain  other 
bases). 

''(3)  Silica  does  not  per  $e  increase  this,  but  only  (a)  when  it  combines  with  and 
thus  neutralizes  excess  of  lime,  and  possibly  certain  other  bases;  (b)  when  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  silicate  of  lime  (which  silicate  appears 
not  to  interfere  with  the  solubility  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  is  generally  present) 
there  is  only  a  low  total  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  present. 

"(4)  Silica  decreases  this  when  present  in  quantities  greater  than  required  in  3, 
or  sufficiently  large  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  silicates  of  iron  or  manganese. 

'*  (5)  Excess  of  oxids  of  iron  and  manganese  have  a  very  small  effect,  almost  negli- 
gible when  compared  with  that  of  lime,  the  actual  solubility  being  the  resultant 
of  the  inert  action  of  such  of  these  cou<litions  as  are  present. 

'^The  absolute  solubility,  or  actual  ainonut  dissolved,  depends  on  the  actnal  con- 
tent of  phosphoric  acid,  varying  directly  with  it,  and  in  other  respects  following  2, 
8, 4,  and  6." 
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Fertilizer  inspection  and  analyses  in  New  Jersey  (N^eic  Jersey 
Stas.  Rpt.  1693,  pp,  17-103).— This  includes  statistics  of  the  fertilizer 
trade  in  1S1)3  and  10  preceding  years;  data  as  to  the  market  prices  of 
fertilizers;  remarks  on  the  economic  purchase  and  rational  use  of  com- 
plete and  incomplete  fertilizers,  and  on  formulas,  composition,  and  cost 
of  home  mixtures;  and  tabuhited  analyses  of  405  samples  of  fertilizing 
materials,  including  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood, 
dry  giound  fish,  cotton-seed  meal,  wool  waste,  cotton  hulls,  ground 
bone  and  tankage,  bone,  acid  phosphate,  dissolved  boneblack,  bone  ash, 
South  Carolina  rock,  and  other  mineral  i)hosphate8.  Odorless  Phosphate 
(slag),  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  iwtash 
and  magnesia,  ashes,  factory-mixed  fertilizers,  and  home  mixtures. 

The  price  of  complete  fertilizers  declined  from  1885  to  1893,  but 
this  decline  "  was  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
absolute  amounts  of  plant  food  delivered  to  consumers.^  The  use  of 
fertilizers  in  the  State  is  increasing,  their  cost  amounting  to  $1,641,615 
in  1893  as  against  $1,509,921  the  previous  year. 

"  Farmers  can  make  mixtures  which  are  equal  to  the  best  manufactured  brands  and 
snperior  to  the  average — first,  in  mechanical  condition;  second,  in  coucentration; 
third,  in  quality,  and  fourth,  in  point  of  cost. 

**  Many  farmers'  clubs  and  granges  are  now  buying  their  [fertilizing  umterials  in 
bulk  and  doing  their  own  mixing]  and  several  transactions  by  such  organizations 
this  year,  which  involved  the  purchase  of  700  tons  of  materials,  were  carefully 
studied  by  the  statiou  in  order  to  show  the  actual  gains  that  were  made.  The  700 
tons  cost  $20,790,  or  on  an  average  nt  the  rate  of  14.9  cts.  per  pound  for  nitrogen,  5.7 
cts.  per  pound  for  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  4  cts.  per  pound  for  potash.  The 
average  cost  per  pound  of  these  fertilizer  elements,  bought  in  mixed  goods  from 
dealers,  is  this  year  24.8  cts.  for  nitrogen,  9.4  cts.  for  available  phosphoric  acid,  and 
6.7  cts.  for  potash.  The  total  cost  of  the  amounts  of  constituents  contained  in  the  700 
tons  would,  on  this  basis,  have  been  $34,489,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former 
method  of  $13,699,  on  a  transaction  which  represents  less  than  one  thirtieth  of  the  total 
annual  consumption  in  the  State.  This  study  also  showed  that  if  the  average  manu- 
factured fertilizer  had  contained  as  much  plant  food  as  was  contained  in  the  mixtures 
made  from  the  700  tons  of  materials  purchased,  the  total  amount  nsed  in  1892  would 
have  been  contained  in  23,172  tons,  instead  of  33,821  tons,  or  a  difference  of  10,649  tons. 
A  comparison  of  the  selling  price  and  valuation  of  the  mixed  goods  examined  this 
year  shows  further  that  the  cost  to  the  farmer  for  mixing,  bagging,  and  selling 
averaged  $9.70  per  ton,  or  a  total  for  the  10,649  tons  of  $93,295.  That  is,  the  labor 
connected  with  the  handling  and  selling  of  10,000  tons  of  absolutely  worthless 
materials  amounted  to  nearly  $100,000. 

**  In  buying  manufacturers'  mixtures  distinct  advantages  in  quality  and  cost  are 
secured  when  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturers  instead  of  from  local  agents." 

FertillzerB,  8.  M.  Tracy  (Musi$»ippi  Sta.  Rpt,  1893,  pp.  40-^).— A  summary  of 
Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  6.  p.  395). 

The  use  of  human  excrement  as  a  fertilizer,  J.  H.  Yogel  {Detit.  landw.  Presse, 
eS  (1895),  No.  8,  pp.  66, 67;  No.  10,  pp.  83, 84;  No.  11,  p.  92) . 

The  cause  of  the  relatively  incomplete  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  stable 
manure,  P.  Wagner  {Deut.  landw.  Presse,  22  {1895),  No.  11, pp.  91, 92;  No.  12,  pp.  98, 99, 
ng9.15). 

The  loss  in  the  fertilizing  value  of  stable  manure  when  exposed,  O.  Catani 
{SUu.  Sper.  Agr.  IM.,  28  {1895),  No.  1,  pp.  60-67). 
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Management  of  farmyard  manure  (Agl,  Jour.  Cape  Colovy,  8  (1895),  No.  S^p.  40).— 
Geuera]  comment,  includiog  a  brief  description  of  methoclB  purHned  by  the  Longer- 
enoug  Agricultural  College,  Aiistrnlia. 

Bzperimenta  in  conserving  stable  manure  by  covering  it  with  earth,  A.  Griljj 
{Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  £8  ( 1895),  No.  l,pp.  68-74). 

Practical  experience  concerning  the  effect  of  stable  manure  in  the  light  of 
recent  investigations,  P.  Wagner  {DeuU  landw.  Preaee,  S3  (1805),  No.  14,  jt.  l^S). 

The  nitrogenous  fertilizers  of  commerce,  C.  Dusskhuk  {Chron.  Jgr.,  8  (1895), 
No. 5, pp.  10£-10o).-^BT\ef  general  statements. 

A  study  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  phosphate  of  alumina  of  Orand- 
Conn6table,  A.  Andouard  {Compt.  Rend.,  120  (1895),  No.  6,  pp.  S87-:iS9).—Th\A  phos- 
phate w;i8  compared  with  other  mineral  phosphates,  including  Algerian,  Sunime, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida  phosphates  in  pot  experiments  on  balsam,  flax,  white 
mustard,  and  buckwheat,  with  results  indicating  that  it  may  be  profitably  used  in 
untreated  condition.    More  complete  field  experiments  are  stated  to  be  in  progress. 

On  the  agricultural  value  of  the  phosphates  of  alumina— remarks  on  the 
previous  note,  A.  Gautier  (Compt.  Rend.,  ISO  (1895),  No. 7, pp. 556-555).— Recounts  3 
years'  field  experiments  on  a  large  scale  with  Redonda  and  Conu^ table  (Guana) 
phosphates,  which  confirm  Andouard's  conclusions  as  to  the  high  assimilability  of 
such  pbos)ihates,  but  it  is  maintained  that  this  high  assimilability  is  confined  to 
those  phosphates  indirectly  resulting  from  fermentation  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
generally  in  an  amorphous  or  indistinctly  or  partially  crystallized  condition. 

Preparation  of  a  fertilizing  material  containing  citrate-soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  O.  Peipkr  (Cheni.  Ztg.,  19  (1895),  No.  11,  p.  ggl).—A  patented  process  in  which 
fine  ground  iron  or  alunjininm  phosphate  is  stirred  into  a  hot  solution  of  lime  in 
soda  or  potash. 

Fertilizers  and  gypsum  (California  Sta.  Rpt.  189S  and  1894,  pp.  /P5-;Sa?).— Analyses 
of  3  samples  of  fertilizers  and  37  samples  of  gypsum  or  gypseous  earths,  with  accoanta 
of  gypsum  mines  located  near  Meudota,  Fresno  County,  and  in  San  Benito  County, 
California. 

Field  experiments  on  white  mustard  with  nitrogen  in  green  manures  and 
barnyard  manure,  J.  Kt)HN  (Ztschr.  landw.  Cent.  Ver.  Sachsen,  1895,  No.  1,  pp.  4-lf), 

Manure  in  its  relations  to  plant  evaporation,  C.  D.  Krkd  (Jmer.  Agr.,  (middl$ 
ed.),  1895,  Feb.  S8,  p.  194). 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  T.  J.  Edgk  and  W.  Frear  (PennsglranU 
State  Bd.  Agr.  Bui.,  Jan.  1,  1895,  pp.  24). — Text  of  the  act  regulating  tlie  mannfac- 
ture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Pennsylvania;  schedule  of  trade  yalue  of 
fertilizing  ingredients,  with  notes  on  valuation;  and  tabulated  analyses  and  ralna- 
tions  of  312  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  ground  bone,  acid  phosphate, 
and  mixed  fertilizers. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Experiments  with  com,  S.  M.  Tbacy  (MissisHtppi  Sta,  Rpt  lS93y 
pp.  18-23). — Tliese  consisted  of  variety  tests  and  fertilizer  experiments. 
The  largest  yields  in  1889  were  made  by  Mosby  Prolific,  St.  Charles 
Parish,  White  Dent,  Improved  Learning,  Welbom  Conscience,  and 
Piasa  King;  in  1890  by  Mosby  Prolific,  Cock  Prolific,  Minter  Prolific, 
Bailey,  Mammoth  Surprise,  and  Evans.  In  1889, 1890,  and  1892  the 
white  varieties  yielded  more  than  the  yellow  varieties. 

''As  a  rule  the  yellow  varieties  make  larger  ears,  but  we  have  found  very  few 
which  average  more  than  1  ear  to  the  stalk.  Of  those  varieties  noted  as  beins:  the 
best  6,  the  white  varieties  averaged  127  cars  to  100  stalks,  while  the  yoUow  varieties 
boro  only  105  ears  to  100  stnyts.  ...  It  is  probably  trne  that  the  yeUow  varieties 
stand  up  better  in  the  field  and  are  less  liable  to  rot  when  left  in  the  field  until  Imto 
in  the  season." 
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The  results  of  fertilizer  tests  varied  according  to  the  soil  on  which 
the  crop  was  grown.  In  1889,  on  a  very  heavy  dry  clay  soil,  TiOO  lbs.  of 
fresh  cotton  seed  gave  the  largest  yield.  In  1890  and  in  1891  the  most 
profitable  fertilizer  was  a  compost  of  stable  manure,  cotton  seed,  acid 
])hosphate,  and  kainit.  In  1892,  on  a  heavy  red  clay  soil  from  whicjh 
the  surface  soil  had  been  badly  washed  and  which  had  given  a  light 
crop  of  lespedezathe  preceding  year,  240  lbs.  of  cotton-hull  ashes  gave 
the  largest  yield,  an  increase  of  123  per  cent  over  the  yiehl  of  the  unft'rtil- 
ized  plats.  In  1893,  on  a  heavy  soil  which  h»d  grown  a  crop  of  cow- 
peas  in  the  preceding  year,  500  lbs.  of  kainit  to  the  acre  more  tlian 
doubled  the  yield  of  the  unfertilized  plat.  Eesults  of  fertilizer  tests  at 
Holly  Springs  are  also  stated. 

''From  the  work  which  has  been  done  both  at  HoUy  Springs  and  at  the  home 
station,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difference  between  the  fertiHzers  required  lor 
com  and  those  which  are  most  needed  for  cotton.  The  first  esseutiul  for  both  is 
evidently  an  abundant  supply  of  humus,  which  can  be  provided  most  economieaUy 
by  the  plowing  under  of  green  leguminous  crops,  but  which  may  be  supplied  in 
stable  manure,  cotton  seed,  or  [cotton-seed]  meal  With  a  soil  rich  in  humus  ami  in 
lime,  ))otash  should  be  used  liberally,  while  but  little  phosphoric  ncid  and.no  nitro- 
gen need  be  given.  Where  lime  is  deficient  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  should 
bo  used,  and  if  deficient  in  humus,  nitro<^en  should  also  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
[cotton-seed]  meal  for  sandy  soils  and  [cotton]  seed  for  heavy  clay  uplands." 

Experiments  with  cotton,  S.  M.  Tracy  {Mi88i88ippi  Sta.  RpU  1893^ 

pp,  6-17), 

Synopsis, — The  results  of  5  years'  work  in  fertilizer  tests  in  3  localities  and  of 
variety  tests  are  sumniari7:ed.  Fertilizer  tests  indicate  that  the  soil  of  the  sta- 
tion farm  is  especially  benefited  by  manures  or  fertilizers  rich  in  organic  matter 
and  potash.  At  the  Holly  Springs  Substation  results  were  not  decisive.  At 
the  Lake  Substation  phosphoric  acid  proved  superior  to  potash.  The  value 
of  the  crop  for  the  6  varieties  affording  the  greatest  value  per  acre  (in  lint  and 
seed)  in  each  of  the  5  years  of  the  experiment  are  given  and  the  results  for  1^93 
are  tabulated  in  full. 

Fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  6-13). — At  the  station  in  1889  200  lbs.  of 
kainit  per  acre  proved  the  most  effective  and  economical  fertilizer.  In 
ISOO,  on  a  similar  soil,  the  Furman  compost  (containing  750  lbs.  of  stable 
manure,  750  lbs.  of  cotton  seed,  333  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  1G7 
lbs.  of  kainit  per  ton)  proved  most  economical,  though  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash afforded  nearly  the  same  yield. 

In  1891 ,  on  an  exhausted,  dry,  yellow  clay  hill  the  best  results  followed 
the  use  of  1,000  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  per  acre;  on  a  heavy  red  clay  soil 
15  tons  per  acre  of  stable  manure  produced  the  largest  yield,  while 
kainit  gave  the  cheapest  increase  in  crop;  on  an  exhausted  yellow  loam 
the  substitution  of  kainit  for  the  acid  phosi)hate  in  the  Furman  com- 
l)08t  largely  increased  the  yield  and  cheapened  the  cost  of  production 
both  in  1891  and  1892.  Again  in  1893  a  compost  rich  in  potash  gave  a 
larger  yield  than  one  relatively  poor  in  this  ingredient  and  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid  5  600  lbs.  of  kainit  alone  increased  the  yield  by  222  lbs.  of 
seed  cotton  per  acre,  while  250  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  alone  produced 
no  notable  effect. 
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''All  of  the  soil  used  for  this  work  at  the  home  station  has  been  rich  in  1im»  and 
very  poor  iu  huiuiis.  From  the  work  which  haa  been  done  here  daring  the  last  5 
years,  the  results  have  been  qnit«  nniform,  and  indicate  very  plainly  that  for  snch 
soils  the  iirst  work  in  restoration  must  be  the  providing  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
hannis,  which  may  come  from  either  stable  manure,  cotton  seed,  or  the  plowm.? 
under  of  green  leguminous  crops,  and  that  any  additional  fertilizArs  used  shonld 
be  rich  in  potash,  though  they  need  contain  but  little  ]>hosphoric  acid." 

At  Holly  Springs  results  for  the  different  years  do  not  accord. 

"  So  far  as  can  l>e  seen  from  the  work  done,  the  upland  clay  soils  of  that  rejpon 
will  be  ferttlize<l  most  economically  by  the  use  of  either  [cotton  seed]  meal  or  com- 
post to  furnish  vegetable  matter  and  nitrogen,  and  to  these  shonld  be  added  both 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former  being  needed.  For  the 
sandy  valley  lands  cotton-seed  meal  seems  the  best  foundation  for  the  fertilizer,  and 
to  that  should  be  added  more  phosphoric  acid  than  potash,  though  both  are  needed." 

At  Lake,  in  the  pine  woods  region,  the  average  yields  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre  on  a  sandy  clay  loam  containing  but  little  lime  were  as  follows: 

Average  yields  per  acre  of  seed  cotton  far  S  yeare. 


Fertilizer. 


Yield  of 
ooUoo 


Nothing 

35  ba.  cotton  seed,  or  200  lbs.  cotlon-seed  meal. . 

200  IbB.  kainlt 

35  bu.  cotton  seed,  or  20u  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal.. 

200  lbs.  arid  pbonphste , 

35  bn.  cotton  seed,  or  200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal. 

200  lbs.  acid  phosphate 

200  lbs.  kainit 

50  ba.  cotton  seed 

400  lbs.  acid  phosphate 

200  lbs.  cotton- hull  ashes 

100  ba.  cotton  seed ) 

200  lbs. acid  phosphate..  >(2  years) 

200  lbs.  cott«n-hnU  ashes  ) 


rounds. 


614 

846 

1,253 
1,105 

1,16» 

1,249 


Variet/f  tests  (pp.  13-17). — The  most  profitable  varieties  were  as  follows : 

Varieties  of  cotton  producing  the  greatest  value  per  acre  in  lint  and  seed. 


1889. 
Ferrell  Prolific, 
Truitt  Prerainm. 
Jones  Long  Staple  Prolific. 
Excelsior. 
Dickson  Improved. 
Truitt  Improved  Prolific 

1890. 
King. 

Sonthem  Hope. 
Extra  Early  Carolina. 
Truitt  Premium. 
Tennessee  Gold  Dust. 
Texas  Wood. 

1891. 
Eureka. 

Texas  Storm  Proofl 
Allen. 


1891. 
Drake  Cluster. 
Bailey. 
Willis. 

1892. 
Warren. 

Jones  Long  Staple  Proliflo. 
Drake  Cluster. 
King. 

Smith  Standard. 
Truitt  Premium. 


Cook. 

Poor  Man's  Friend. 

Truitt  Premium. 

Dickson  Improved^ 

Warren. 

Bates  Big  BolL 
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"  Of  the  so-called  ynrie ties  we  have  a  very  large  number,  but  of  what  may  be  called 
*  types'  there  are  but  4  which  are  so  distinct  as  to  bo  generally  recognized.  These 
are  the  Cluster  and  Long-Limbed,  the  Long  Staple  and  the  Short  Staple,  and  in  each 
of  those  we  have  many  inconstant  '  varieties'  which  change  their  character  with 
every  change  of  soil. 

'*In  comparing  varieties  of  the  'long-limbed'  and  the  'cluster' types  we  have  found 
no  constant  ditTerences  in  the  yields,  though  the  cluster  varieties  have  always 
matured  Isfter  than  have  some  of  the  long-limbed  sorts;  while  a  iong-linibed  variety 
which  produces  unusually  large  bolls  always  matures  later  than  do  most  of  the 
cluster  varieties.  . 

*'With  nearly  100  so-called  varieties  which  have  been  tested,  the  average  yield 
of  the  short-staple  sorts  has  been  nearly  double  that  of  the  long  staples." 

Xeitber  Japanese,  Peruvian,  nor  Egyptian  varieties  proved  valuable 
on  the  station  farm. 

Cowpeas,  H.  N.  Stabnes  {Georgia  Sta.  Bui  J26,  pp.  163-185,  Jigs, 
85). — Experiments  conducted  on  cowpeas  in  1894  consisted  of  fertilizer 
tests,  variety  tests,  and  a  comparison  of  badly  discolored,  slightly  dis- 
colored, and  perfect  seed.  The  main  purpose  of  the  fertilizer  experi- 
ment was  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  Florida  soft  phosphate 
and  superphosphate,  alone  and  in  different  combinations.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  author's  summary : 

"(1)  It  is  money  thrown  away  to  apply  any  form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  the 
cow  pea.  .  .  . 

"  (2)  The  use  of  potash  salts  in  large  quantities  is  unprofitable,  and  even  in  small 
quantities  will  not  pay  in  the  oak  and  hickory  region  of  the  South.  On  other  than 
oak  and  hickory  lands  small  doses  may  prove  profitable  in  conjunction  with  acid 
phosphate,  and  the  longer  the  land  has  been  in  cultivation  the  greater  becomes  this 
probability,  even  in  the  oak  and  hickory  belt. 

"  (3)  Heavy  applications  of  any  form  or  combination  of  fertilizers  are  unprofitable. 

"(4)  The  moderate  Hse  of  phosphates  [alone]  appears  still  to  return  the  best 
results  from  an  economical  standpoint. 

"(5)  As  between  su per phosph cite  (acid  phosphate)  and  Florida  soft  phosphate 
(uuncidulated  ground  rock)  results  indicate  decided  preference  for  the  former,  so  far 
as  the  growth  of  vines  is  concerned. 

"  (6)  There  is  less  difterence  observable  between  the  two  in  the  formation  of  peas, 
though  superphosphate  still  appears  to  be  preferable. 

"(7)  The  fifiely  pulverized  condition  of  soft  phosphate  is  a  great  objection  to  its 
use,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  handle  without  loss. 

^'(8)  There  is  not  a  sufficient  difference  in  price  between  the  two  forms  of  phos- 
phate to  render  soft  phosphate  at  present  an  active  competitor  to  acid  phosphate, 
unless  the  ascertained  results  were  more  emphatic  in  its  favor.  .  .  . 

*'(9)  The  quantity  of  acid  phosphate  which  mj»y  be  safely  depended  upon  difi*erSy 
of  course,  with  the  character  of  the  land.  The  better  the  soil  (in  its  mechanical 
composition  as  well  as  in  its  chemical  contents)  the  greater  the  amount  that  may  be 
profitably  used.  A  range  of  from  200  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  will  probably  cover  all  con- 
tingencies." 

The  46  varieties  grown  at  the  station  in  1894  are  desc»,ribed  and 
figured.  Oowpeas  are  classified  according  to  the  form  of  the  pea,  habit 
of  growth,  time  of  maturity,  color  of  pod,  color  of  peas,  size  of  i)od, 
ai.d  size  of  peas.  Two  forms  of  cowpea  are  described,  the  Orowder  and 
Kidney  types.  In  habit  of  growth  the  varieties  are  classified  as  follows : 
16352— No.  9 i 
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'* Trailing:  Conch,  Roil  Eye,  Williams  Hybrid. 

'*  Becumbent :  Calico,  Congo,  Large  Lady,  Lilac  Red  Pod,  New  Era,  Pony,  Red 
Crowder,  Red  Ripper,  Saddleback,  Small  Lady,  Smith  No.  7,  Smith  No.  9,  Smith 
No.  14,  Speckled  Crowder,  Sugar  Crowder,  Vacuum,  White,  White  Brown  Hull, 
White  Crowder,  White  Giant. 

'* Semi-Recumbent:  Black,  Black  Eye,  Blue  Hull,  Chocolate,  Constitution,  Ever- 
lasting, Forage  or  Shinny,  Granite,  Gourd,  Mathews,  Mush,  Purple  Hall  Crowder, 
Redding,  Red  Yellow  Hull,  Rice,  Shrimp,  Smith  No.  15,  Taylor  Prolific.  ' 

"Erect:  Clay,  Coffee,  Quadroon,  Red,  Unknown,  Whippoorwill,  Wonderful." 

In  time  of  maturity  the  classification  is  as  follows: 

"Very  Early:  Chocolate,  Congo,  New  Era,  Vacuum,  White  Giant. 

*' Early:  Granite,  Red  Crowder,  Red  Eye,  Red  Yellow  Hull,  Saddleback,  Smith 
No.  9,  Whippoorwill, 

** Medium:  Coffee,  Large  Lady,  Lilac  Red  Pod,  Mush,  Pony,  Small  Lady,  Smith 
No.  7,  Smith  No.  15,  White,  White  Brown  Hull. 

"Late:  Black  Eye,  Everlasting,  White  Crowder,  Williams  Hybrid. 

"  Very  Late:  Black,  Blue  Hull,  Calico,  Clay,  Conch,  Forage  or  Shinny,  Gourd, 
Mathews,  Purple  Hull  Crowder,  Quadroon,  Red,  Redding,  Red  Ripper,  Rice,  Shrimp, 
Smith  No.  14,  Speckled  Crowder,  Sugar  Crowder,  Taylor  Prolific,  Unknown,  Won- 
derful.'' 

The  yields  of  vines  and  of  peas  for  each  variety  are  tabulated. 
The  following  are  the  author's  conelusious: 

^'(1)  The  earliest  cowpea,  and  hence  the  variety  hest  adapted  to  high  latitndes,  is 
the  New  Era;  this  matures  in  a  little  more  than  60  days  from  time  of  phintiug. 
Other  very  early  varieties  are  Congo,  White  Giant,  Chocolate,  and  Vacuum. 

''(2)  The  heaviest  yiehler  of  vines  is  Red  Ripper,  followed  closely  hy  Forage  or 
Shinny,  Black,  and  Unknown. 

**  (3)  The  lieaviest  producers  of  peas  are  Unknown,  Calico,  Clay,  and  White  Brown 
Hull. 

**  (4)  The  yield  of  peas,  as  a  rule,  though  not  invariably,  parallels  the  yield  of 
vines. 

"  (5)  For  hay,  the  erect  varieties  are  preferable  to  those  of  a  recumbent  habit, 
since  the  mower  cuts  them  all.  The  best  of  the  erect  varieties  are  the  Uuknowu, 
Clay,  and  Whippoorwill. 

"  (6)  Where  a  dense  mass  of  vines  is  wanted  to  remain  all  winter  on  the  ground. 
Calico,  Gourd,  Black,  and  Constitution  are  preferable. 

"  (7)  The  best  table  peas  are  Sugar  Crowder,  White  Crowder,  Mush,  Large  Lady, 
Small  Lady,  and  Rice. 

*<  (8)  The  best  stock  pea  for  field  grazing  of  either  cattle  or  hogs  is  the  Black.  It 
will  remain  in  ground  all  winter  without  injury.  Everlasting,  Red,  and  Red  Rip> 
per  are  also  good. 

"  (9)  For  an  *all  purpose*  pea  the  Unknown  leads  the  list.  Clay,  however,  closely 
contests  first  place.    Unknown  and  Wonderful  are  identical." 

Neither  the  germinating  power  nor  the  subsequent  growth  was  les- 
sened by  discoloration  of  the  peas  used  as  seed. 

Experiments  with  cowpeas  and  crimson  clover,  A.  T.  Kbalb 
(Delaicare  8ta.  Rpt.  1893^  pp.  7-13). — Silage  made  of  cowpea  vines  wa» 
relished  by  cows  and  largely  increased  the  flow  of  milk.  In  a  ferti- 
lizer test  160  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  doubled  the  yield  of 
cowpea  vines;  nitrate  of  soda  largely  increased  tiie  yield^  but  acid 
phosphate  exercised  no  marked  effect.    The  varieties  Unknown  and 
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Conch  failed  to  ripen  seed,  but  the  Black  cowpea  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
26  ba.  of  seed  per  acre  when  fertilized  with  muriate  of  potash.  Heavy 
seeding  of  cowpeas,  by  using  all  the  tubes  of  a  grain  drill,  la  recom- 
mended. 

Italian  rye  grass  sown  with  crimson  clover  produced  sufficient  seed 
after  the  first  cutting  to  reseed  the  land. 

Crimson  clover  straw  moistened  with  water  which  had  been  sweet- 
ened with  low-grade  molasses  was  successfully  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hay  in  feeding  cows. 

The  yield  of  wheat  was  largely  increased  by  plowing  under  a  crop  of 
crimson  clover  in  May  and  a  crop  of  cowpeas  in  September. 

Experiments  with  oats,  G.  Liebsgheb  {Jakrb.  deut  landw,  Oes.^ 
9  {1894).  pp,  453-510). — Tliese  experiments  with  varieties  extended 
over  5  years  and  were  conducted  in  numerous  localities  in  Germany. 
On  averaging  the  yields  for  5  years  of  a  number  of  varieties  grown  on 
different  classes  of  soils,  it  was  found  that  whenever  a  variety  was 
productive  as  compared  with  other  varieties  on  one  class  of  soil  it  was 
relatively  productive  on  all  other  soils.  The  author  states  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  claim  that  one  variety  ranks  high  in  yield  on 
one  class  of  soils  but  low  on  another. 

However,  when  a  variety  was  originated  and  the  seed  grown  on  one 
kind  of  soil  it  proved  more  productive  (relative  to  other  varieties)  on 
similar  soil  than  on  that  of  a  different  character.  On  light  soil  seed 
grown  on  light  soil  was  more  productive  than  seed  grown  on  heavy 
soil.    Seed  grown  on  heavy  soil  showed  a  preference  for  heavy  soil. 

Varieties  originating  in  a  region  with  a  continental  climate  were 
most  successfully  grown  in  a  similar  climate;  those  originating  in  a 
marine  climate  were  most  productive  under  similar  climatic  conditions. 

As  in  previous  years  varieties, did  not  differ  in  their  percentages  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid;  these  percentages,  however,  were  influ- 
enced by  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  crop  was  grown,  by  the 
fertilizers  used,  and  by  the  weather. 

Peanuts,  culture  and  uses,  li.  B.  Handy  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers^ 
Bui.  25^ pp.  24). — The  following  subjects  are  treated:  Description  and 
history,  composition,  with  analyses  of  food  and  fertilizing  constituents 
in  different  parts  of  the  plant,  varieties,  climate  and  soil  adapted  to 
the  peanut,  manuring,  preparation  of  the  land,  selection  of  seed,  plant- 
ing, tillage,  harvesting,  and  uses.  A  crop  of  60  bu.  (1,3S0  lbs.)  of  pea- 
nuts, together  with  2,000  lbs.  of  hay,  total  3,380  lbs.,  is  estimated  to 
contain  84.71  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  14.80  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  32.30  lbs. 
of  potash,  and  46.30  lbs.  of  lime.  If  the  soil  for  peanuts  does  not  con- 
tain lime  this  should  be  applied  as  a  fertilizer,  together  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  A  rotation  suggested  for  peanuts  is  as  follows: 
Peanuts,  followed  in  the  fall  by  winter  rye  or  oats,  and  the  next  sum- 
mer the  land  sown  to  crimson  clover,  to  be  followed  the  next  year  by 
peanuts  again,  so  that  every  other  year  peanuts  will  be  the  crop«    Care 
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in  the  selection  of  seed  is  urged.  Analyses  show  that  peanut  hay  and 
peanut  cake  have  a  high  feeding  value. 

Originating  varieties  of  potatoes,  6.  Liebsgheb  {Jahrb,  deut. 
landw.  Oes.y  9  (1894)^  pp,  303^18),— The  theory  and  history  of  plant 
breeding  are  discussed  at  some  length.  Modern  potato  breeders  se- 
lect as  parents  2  varieties  which  in  most  qualities  bear  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  avoiding  the  use  of  opposites.  Their  aim  is  to 
secure  as  much  similarity  as  possible  in  most  of  the  qualities  of  the 
parents,  attempting  to  fix  one  characteristic  at  a  time. 

This  is  somewhat  in  contrast  with  earlier  practice,  in  which  varieties 
differing  widely  were  crossed.  As  an  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
the  modern  method,  which  gives  a  smaller  amount  of  variation  in  the 
seedlings  produced,  one  potato  breeder  stated  that  under  the  earlier 
system  he  sometimes  grew  annually  several  thousand  seedlings,  only 
1  per  cent  of  which  was  worthy  of  a  second  year's  trial,  while  by  cross- 
ing varieties  similar  in  most  qualities  as  mauy  were  secured  by  grow- 
ing only  300  to  600  seedlings,  of  which  60  to  70  per  cent  usually  proved 
worthy  of  further  trial. 

Breeders  no  longer  expect  to  get  certain  qualities  from  the  female 
parent  and  certain  others  from  the  male. 

The  interrelation  of  different  qualities  is  not  well  known,  but  it  has 
been  noted  that  a  variety  having  few  thick  stalks  affords  only  a  small 
number  of  tubers,  which  are  large;  one  having  numerous  slender  stalks 
bears  numerous  tubers,  which  naturally  remain  small.  Violet- colored 
stalks  indicate  colored  tubers;  white  flowers  generally,  but  not  always, 
accompany  white  tubers.  Early  ripening  and  resistance  to  disease  are 
not  generally  found  together.  A  large  production  6f  true  seed  is  believed 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  small  production  of  tubers. 

Whether  or  not  the  time  of  ripening  of  a  variety  can  be  changed 
by  selection  and  by  varying  the  time  of  planting  is  a  mooted  question 
among  potato  breeders. 

In  polleniziug  varieties  artificially  the  stamens  should  be  removed 
from  the  female  parent  with  fine  pinchers  just  as  the  bloom  opens,  and 
the  flower  inclosed  in  a  paper  or  gauze  bag.  The  proper  stage  for 
applying  the  pollen  is  indicated  by  the  moist  appearance  of  the  stigma. 
The  pollen  from  the  desired  variety  should  be  dusted  on  the  stigma 
on  2  or  3  successive  days,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  fertilization.  The  bag 
is  removed  as  soon  as  the  stigma  dries  and  the  bloom  withers. 

The  seeds  are  washed  out  from  the  ripe  seed  balls,  dried,  and  at  the 
proper  season  sown  shallow  under  glass.  The  seedlings  are  first  trans- 
planted in  a  hotbed,  and  later  the  strongest  plants  are  placed  in  a  rich 
bed  out  of  doors.  The  distance  between  the  seedlings  varies  from  12 
by  12  in.  to  26  by  26  in.  The  old  rule  that  in  the  first  year  the  seed- 
lings should  produce  tubers  of  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  in  the  second 
year  of  walnut  size,  and  normal  tubers  not  before  the  third  year  is  no 
longer  applicable.  In  one  instance  a  seedling  produced  the  first  year 
tubers  weighing  about  200  gm.  (over  7  oz.). 
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The  tubers  produced  by  each  plant  are  kept  separate.  Those  of  the 
best  plants  are  used  for  propagation  the  following  year,  the  distance 
allowed  by  some  breeders  in  the  second  year  being  only  25.6  by  12.8 
in.,  by  others  40  by  40  in.  Close  planting  is  sometimes  advocated  as 
affording  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  is  in  future  to  be  grown 
on  a  large  scale.  Wide  planting  permits  of  easier  observation  of  each 
plant,  is  less  subject  to  errors  arising  from  an  irregular  stand,  and  is 
the  method  favored  by  the  author.  The  best  stocks  are  planted  in  the 
tliird  year  on  areas  of  20,  50,  or  100  square  meters,  are  given  theuHual 
field  culture,  and  compared  in  yield  and  qualities  with  well-known  vari- 
eties. It  is  usually  5  years  before  there  is  obtained  a  tyjie  so  fixed  and 
valuable  as  to  serve  for  future  crossing  and  to  deserve  a  njime. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  Irish  potatoes  {N'ew  Jersey  Stas.  Ept. 
18f)Sj  pp.  120-12i). — Experiments  on  twentieth-acre  plats  were  con- 
ducted in  Gloucester  County  on  a  sandy,  well-drained  loam  of  medium 
fertility,  and  in  Somerset  County  on  a  gravelly  clay  loam  with  good 
drainage.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  boneblack,  160  lbs.  of 
muriate  of  potash,  240  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  200  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  were  used  in  various  combinations.  Stable  manure  was  used 
alone  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre,  and  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per 
acre  in  combination  with  half  the  above  amounts  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers. On  2  plats  the  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers  was  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  indicated  above.  The  following  table  gives  the  cost 
of  fertilizers  per  acre,  the  value  at  75  cts.  per  bushel  of  salable  croy) 
after  deducting  cost  of  fertilizers,  and  the  value  of  the  increase  after 
deducting  cost  of  fertilizers: 

Financial  results  per  acre  from  the  use  of  stable  manure  and  chemical  fertilizers  on  Irish 

potatoes. 


Cost  of 
fertil- 
izer. 


1 

Unfertilised 

Stable  lUHnure  alone $  10.  UO 

Stable  manure  and  chemical  maiiuro i        39.26 

Complete  ohemioal  manures  alone 15.10 


Gloucester  County. 


met 

value  of 
crop. 


Net 
value  of 
increased 

crop. 


Somerset  County. 


Net 

value  of 

crop. 


Net 

value  of 

increased 

crop. 


$.31.50 
71.01 
84.65 
71.24 


139.51 
53.15 
89.74 


$54.38 
38.75 
46.14 
82.12 


-415.63 

—    8.24 

27.74 


In  the  first  experiment  both  chemical  fertilizers  and  stable  manure 
were  used  with  profit;  in  the  second  experiment  only  chemical  fertil- 
izers returned  a  profit. 

Ramie,  W.  0.  Stubbs  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui  32^  pp.  1127-1146). —  • 
The  possibilities  of  ramie  culture,  the  character  of  the  ramie  plant  and 
fiber,  the  draft  made  on  the  soil  fertility  by  ramie,  and  machines  for 
preparing  ramie  fiber  are  treated  at  length.  The  data  relative  to  the 
composition  and  fertilizer  requirements  are  quoted  from  Bulletin  94  of 
the  California  Station  (E.  S.  E.,  3,  p.  371). 
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The  ramie  plant  is  perennial  and  yields  from  8  to  15  tons  of  green 
nnstripped  stalks  per  acre,  llaiuie  may  be  decorticated  either  when 
the  stalks  are  green  or  dry.  In  the  humid  climate  of  Louisiana  the 
fiber  should  be  prepared  from  green  stalks.  Some  machines  are  adapted 
to  working  ramie  dry,  others  to  working  it  green,  and  a  few  claim  to 
work  the  stalks  either  green  or  dry. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1894  a  committee  tested  at  the  station  3 
decorticating  machines.  One  of  the  machines  decorticated  1,(K)0  lbs. 
of  freshly  cut  unstripped  stalks  in  1  hour  5^  minutes,  and  the  fiber  pro- 
duced when  dried  weighed  5Q  lbs.  In  another  test  this  machine  decor- 
ticated 500  lbs.  of  green  unstripped  stalks  in  24  minutes,  yielding  30^ 
lbs.  of  dry  fiber. 

Another  machine  decorticated  112  lbs.  of  dried  ramie  stalks  without 
leaves  in  2  hours  11  minutes,  during  which  time  the  machine  was  in 
actual  operation  only  52|  minutes;  the  product  was  30  lbs.  of  fiber. 
In  another  trial  380  lbs.  of  green  ramie  stalks,  stripped  (equal  to  655 
lbs.  of  unstripped  stalks),  were  decorticated  with  saturation  in  50  min- 
utes; the  product  was  25^  lbs.  of  dry  fiber.  In  other  tests,  green 
unstripped  stalks  were  decorticated  at  the  rate  of  825.9  and  1,200  lbs. 
per  hour. 

A  smaller  machine  decorticated  dry  ramie  stalks  at  the  rate  of  322 
lbs.,  and  green  unstripped  stalks  at  the  rate  of  9G0  lbs.  per  hour. 

One  of  the  machines  delivered  the  fiber  in  a  somewhat  tangled  con- 
dition and  left  a  piece  of  adherent  wood  at  the  end  of  each  filler. 
Another  machine  required  too  much  power.  The  outlook  for  obtaining 
a  successful  ramie  machine  is  regarded  as  promising. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  salt  grass  (yew  Jersey  StM.  RpU 
1893,  p.  137). — Nitrate  of  soda  alone  and  in  combination  with  superphos- 
phates and  muriate  of  potash  failed  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  salt 
grass  {JuncuB  geraldi). 

Experiments  with  wheat,  S.  M.  Tract  {Mississippi  Sta.  RpU  1893, 
pp.  23-25). — Several  varieties  of  English  and  French  wheat  were  grown 
at  the  station.  The  English  varieties  failed;  the  French  varieties. 
White  Naples  and  Rieti,  proved  valuable.  The  average  yield  for  3 
years  of  wheat  grown  on  prairie  or  creek  bottom  soil  was  21.3  bu.  ]>or 
acre.  A  crop  of  wheat  and  of  corn  was  grown  on  the  same  field  within 
12  months,  one  variety  of  wheat  yielding  24.1  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  corn 
yielding  26  bu.  per  acre. 

The  best  fertilizer  for  wheat  on  a  gray  loam,  somewhat  sandy,  was  a 
mixture  of  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  250  lbs.  of  kainit,  and  400  lbs.  of 
castor  pomace  per  acre.  This  mixture  increased  the  yield  131  per 
cent. 

Wlieaty  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  spelt,  O.  H.  Shinn  (CaH/ornia  Sta. 
Rpt.  1893  and  1894, pp.  393-397).— Tnhwhit^d  data  give  the  time  of  rii)en- 
ing  and  of  cutting,  length  of  straw  and  ear,  yield  of  grain  and  of  straw, 
and  brief  notes  on  the  character  of  growth  and  grain  for  64  varieties 
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of  wheat,  17  of  barley,  12  of  oats,  5  of  rye,  and  6  of  spelt.  The  largest 
yield  of  wheat  was  made  by  California  Spring  wheat,  followed  by  Claw- 
son,  Imperial  Circassian,  and  Jonquil.  The  largest  yields  of  rye  were 
made  by  Department  of  Agriculture  No  2  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture No.  6.  The  most  productive  variety  of  oats  was  White  Wonder, 
Excelsior  Winter  and  St.  John's  Day  rye  gave  the  largest  yields  of 
grain,  Spanish  Double  Bearing  and  St.  John's  Day  the  largest  yields 
of  straw.    The  most  productive  variety  of  spelt  was  White  Silesian. 

A  rotation  for  dairy  farms  (yew  Jentey  Stas.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  151^ 
152), — A  rotation  intended  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  green  fod- 
der was  begun  in  1893,  and  the  plan  was  as  follows:  First  year,  field 
corn,  seeded  to  crimson  clover  in  July  or  August;  second  year,  crimson 
clover,  followed  by  fodder  corn  and  the  land  seeded  to  rye  after  the 
corn;  third  year,  rye  fodder,  followed  by  oats  and  peas,  seeded  to  red 
clover  and  timothy;  fourth  year,  hay. 

Species  of  agave  and  their  industrial  utility,  R.  Roland-Gossrlin  {Bui.  Jour, 
Soo.  Cent.  Affr.  Jlpes-Maritinies,  So  {1805),  No.  1,  pp.  17-Sl), 

German  and  American  red  clover,  O.  Burciiaru  {Miti,  deui.  landw.  Ges.,  1895, 
No,  jp,  pp.  15-17). 

Crimson  clover  {New  Jersey  Stas,  Rpt.  189^^  pp,  15S-155), — Brief  Btatetneiits  con- 
cerning the  crops  grown  on  3  farms  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

Corn,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt,  1894,  pp.  61-67).— A 
reprint  from  BuHetiu  27  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  215). 

The  chemistry  of  the  cotton  plant  {Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp,  50-52), — A 
brief  report  of  work  already  published  in  Technical  Bulletin  1  of  the  station  (K.  S. 
R.,  4,  p.  719). 

Cotton,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  C.  H.  Shinn  {California  Sta.  Rpt,  189S  and 
1894f  pp.  S92f  393). — Several  varieties  of  cotton  and  16  of  potatoes  were  grown. 
Neither  potatoes,  carrots,  nor  turnips  proved  successful.  Other  plants  grown  were 
watermelons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  snap  beans,  garden  peas,  and  tomatoes.  Tomato 
vines,  protected  late  in  autumn  "with  lath  frames,"  were  kept  alive  and  growing 
through  frosts  as  low  as  26^  F.,  but  a  temperature  of  19°  killed  the  vines. 

Cotton,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta.  RjH.  1894,  pp.  70-72).—^ 
reprint  from  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  215). 

Preparation  of  soil  for  cotton,  C.  L.  Newman  {Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1894,  pp.  100- 
103).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  28  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  402). 

Cowpea  hay,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1804,  pp.  73-79). — 
A  reprint  from  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  215). 

Flax,  S.  M.  Tracy  {Mississippi  Sta,  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  27, 28). Several  varieties  of  flax 
were  grown  at  the  station,  but  the  yield  was  too  small  for  the  crop  t«  be  profitable. 

Forage  plants,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1894, pp.  79-SS). — 
A  reprint  from  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (£.  IS.  R.,  6,  p.  215). 

Experiments  with  grass  and  clover,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  {Arkansas  Sta. 
Rpt.  1894,  pp.  127-136).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  6,  p.  531). 

Grasses  and  forage  plants,  S.  M.  Tracy  {Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1803,  pp. 28-30).— 
Conclusions  are  given  drawn  from  experiments  detailed  in  Bulletin  20  of  the  station 
(£.  8.  R.,  4,  p.  24^)  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  18  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(E.8.R.,6,  p.  294). 

Grasses  and  forage  plants,  C.  H.  Shinn  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894, p. 
393). — ^A  number  of  the  forage  plants  failed  to  germinate  and  others  were  killed  by 
drought  and  north  winds.  The  following  species  were  successfully  grown :  Japanese 
rye  grass,  Hungarian  brome  grass,  Digiiaria  sanguinalis,  velvet  grass,  perennial  rye 
grass,  redtop,  teosinte.  Phalaris  media,  canary  grass  (F.  oanariensia),  Lotus  tetragoiuh 

lohu Bud Melilotus  alba.  ^    ^    ^,    .,,,,,.,,. 
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Hay  from  barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  C.  H.  Shinn  (Cali/omia  8ia.  Spt.  1899  •md 
1894,  pp,  374,  375). — ^Tabulated  data  and  Dotes  on  tbe  yield  of  hay  at  the  Foothills 
Babstation. 

A  comparison  of  black  Siberian  lupines  ^mth  other  species^  C.  Schrapk 
(Fuhling's  landw,  Ztg.,  44  {1895),  So,  3,  pp.  80S?).^Thia  excelled  in  yield  and  con- 
tained a  smaller  amount  of  alkaloidfl  thnn  other  s^iecies. 

Black  medick  (Medicago  lapnlina).  E.  Wilczkk  (Chrom.  Agr.  Cant.  Vaud,  8 
{1895),  No,  4,pp,  8B-84). — At  Zurich  black  medick  from  Germany  gave  a  larger  yield 
of  forage,  prodnced  larger  leaves  and  seeds,  and  proved  hardier,  but  was  later  in 
reaching  maturity  tban  seed  from  (jlennuny. 

Experiments  with  flat  pea,  aachaline,  and  Trifolium  pannonicum,  E.  Wilczre 
{ChroH.  Agr.  Cant.  Faud,  8  {1895),  Ko.  S,  pp.  S4,  to). — Ordinary  meadow  mixtures 
exceeded  in  productiveness  flat  pea  aged  1,2,  and  3  years;  on  dry,  rocky  declivities 
tbe  latter  proved  valuable.  Sacbnline  is  not  commended.  TH/oUvm  pannonicnm  u 
hardy  and  productive,  but  makes  only  a  slow  growth. 

On  the  composition  of  certain  French  and  foreign  oats  of  the  crops  of  1893^ 
Balland  {Compt.  Rend.,  ISO  {1895),  Ko.  9,  pp.  502-504). 

The  origin  of  the  potato  (//«t.  Scienllf.,  3  {1895),  •«•.  4,  No.  8,  p.  258). 

Variety  testa  of  potatoes,  H.  Pkitwkilbr  {Deut.  landit.  Pre9se,fJf  {1895)^  No.  US, 
pp.  102, 103). 

The  best  varieties  of  potatoes,  von  Eckenbrechek  {Jahrb,  dtnt.  landw.  Get.,  9 
{1894), pp.  S90-303). — A  report  on  prize  varieties. 

The  influence  of  the  removal  of  the  lateral  eyes  of  the  seed  tubers  upon  the 
growth  and  productiveness  of  the  potato  plant,  E.  Woli^y  {Fonch.  Gefr.  agr. 
rhys.,17  {1894),  No.  5,  pp.  461-473). 

The  second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes,  C.  L.  Newman  {Arkansas  Sta.  Rpl.  1894,  pp. 
9G-100).^A  reprint  from  Bulletin  28  of  tbe  station  (E.  8.  R.,  6,  p.  409). 

Potato  culture,  {Amer.  Agr,  {middle  ed.),  1895,  Feb.  16,  Feb.  g3.  Mar.  f,  Mar.  9, 
Mar,  16,  pp.  164, 196,  221,  252,  2S1). — This  isa  SRrics  of  articles  based  upon  the  results 
of  a  ''potato  contest  in  1889  uud  189.),  and  givin<i:  general  conclusions  relative  to 
soil,  preparation,  fertilization,  seed  potatoes,  varieties,  and  cultivation. 

Experiments  with  rye,  C.  L.  Newman  {Arlcansas  Sta,  Bpt.  1894,  pp.  90-'93),-^X 
reprint  from  Bulletin  28  of  tbe  station  (E.  S.  R.,  Vt,  p.  411). 

Sugar  beets  {Netc  Jersey  Stas.  I!pt.  1893,  pp,  155-157), — A  brief  statement  of  the 
method  of  cultivating  sugar  beets  in  Cape  May  County,  and  analyses  of  8  varieties 
of  suffar  beets. 

The  sugar  content  of  sugar  beets  which  have  developed  seed  stalks,  G.  de 
Makneffb  and  O.  Castkki^  {lug^n.  Agr.  Gembloux,  5  {1895),  No.  8,  pp.  351-354). 

Effect  of  manuring  beets  and  other  roots  with  potash  salts  {Dev^.  landw. 
Prcsse,  22  {1895),  No,  9,  pp.  74,  75). 

Sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  M.  E.  Jaffa  {California  Sta.  Bpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp. 
£18,219). — Analyses  of  sugar  beets  from  4  localities  and  of  1  sample  of  sugarcane 
are  tabulated. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  sugar  cane,  Lookki{kn-Campagnb  {Deut,  Znckerind.,  SO 
{1895), p.  22;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  Zig.,  19  {1S05),  No.  10,  p.  28). 

Sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  S.  M.  Tracy  {Minsissippi  Sta,  Itpt,  1893,  pp.  25,  26).-^ 
Brief  notes  on  varieties  of  sorghum  grown  at  the  station  in  1889  and  1890,  and  on  a 
fertilizer  test  for  sugar  cane. 

Sorghum,  perennial  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  cereals,  C.  H.  Shinv  {California 
Sta,  Bpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  419,  4*0). — Brief  references  are  made  to  all  of  these  crops 
cultivated  at  the  Soutliern  Califuniia  Substatiou.  Peroiinial  or  Catacaos  cotton 
bloomed  in  November  and  December  and  wsis  killed  to  tbe  root  by  light  frosts. 
Reference  is  ma<le  to  the  special  value  of  a  tract  of  moist  laud  belonging  to  the  sab- 
station  and  a  list  of  grasses  sown  in  1893-'94  is  given. 
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Notes  on  culture  of  tobacco  in  Virginia,  R.  H.  Gaines  {Southern  Planter,  66 
{1S95),  Xo.  S,pp,  107y  108).— Contiuned, 

Fertilizers  for  tobacco,  H.  J.  Patterson  (Southern  Planter,  56  {1895),  No,  S,  pp, 
109, 110). — A  summary  of  results  of  experiments,  particularly  those  of  the  Maryland 
station,  already  reported  in  Bulletin  26  of  that  station  (E.  S.  it.,  6,  p.  209). 

"Wheat,  barley,  and  sorghum,  C.  H.  Shinn  {California  Sta.  Rpt,  1895  and  1894, 
pp.  410t  411). — The  yields  of  13  varieties  of  wheat  are  tabulated.  Himalaya  barley, 
an  early  and  productive  variety  tested  at  the  station,  is  recommended  as  a  profitable 
variety  for  hog  raisers.  Nepaul  barley,  which  is  beardless,  has  large  and  heavy 
heads  and  palatable  straw  and  is  highly  recommended  for  hay.  The  report  contains 
a  brief  note  on  sorghum. 

Fertiliser  experiments  with  wheat,  A.  Pasquinali  and  A.  Sintoni  {Staz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Ital.,  S8  {1896),  No.  1,  pp.  S7-42). 

Varieties  of  winter  wheat,  F.  Heine  {Deut.  landw,  Presae,  t2  {1896),  No,  6,  pp. 
47,  48). 

Experiments  with  wheat,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  {ArkannaB  Sta.  Rpt,  1894, 
pp,  115-lS6).—k  reprint  from  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  538). 

Late  crops  for  overflow  land,  R.  L.  Bennrit  and  G.  B.  luiiY  {Arkansas  Sia.  Bpt. 
1894,  pp.  68-61).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  212). 

Rotation  experiments,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Ikiiy  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bpt.  1S94, 
pp.  68-70),'— Jl  reprint  from  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  6,  p.  217). 

HORTICULTURE. 

Electro-horticnltiire,  F.  W.  Ranb  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  37,  pp. 
27^  fi(j8.  !?).— Detailed  uotea  on  experiments  for  testing  the  efl\?ct  of 
incandescent  electric  light  on  plants  grown  in  greenhouses.  Incun- 
deacent  lamps  were  used  in  jireference  to  arc  lights  even  in  opal  globes, 
as  giving  a  much  steadier  and  cheaper  light,  casting  no  sharp  shadows. 
The  experiments  were  carried  on  during  the  seasons  of  1802-'93  and 
189il-'94,  3  greenhouses  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  light  was 
furnished  by  one  16-candlepower  lamp  and  by  a  cluster  of  7  lamps 
of  the  same  strength,  which  could  be  used  in  various  combinations. 
Usually  the  light  was  turned  on  during  the  entire  night.  Lettuce, 
endive,  beets,  radishes,  spiuiich,  cauliflower,  and  various  ornamental 
plants  were  selected  to  be  used  in  the  experiment,  the  choice  being  par- 
tially governed  by  those  already  tried  under  the  arc  light.  The  same 
varieties  used  were  also  planted  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  unlighted 
at  night  as  a  check. 

Of  lettuce  the  varieties  Grand  l^apids,  Hanson,  and  Tenuis  Ball 
gave,  respectively,  one  sixth,  one  fourth,  and  one  eighth  greater  yield 
by  weight  in  the  lighted  house  than  that  gi-own  without  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity. Spinach  and  cauliflower  also  made  an  improved  growth  in  the 
lighted  house,  but  beets  and  radishes  made  a  smaller  growth  in  both 
houses.  In  1893-'94  peas  and  beans  were  also  planted,  and,  while  irreg- 
ularities in  subirrigation  aflected  the  results  with  the  beans,  the  peas 
proved  better  in  the  lighted  house.  Radishes,  on  the  contrary,  this  year 
were  far  better  in  the  dark  house,  earlier,  with  smaller  tops  and  larger 
roots;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  in  the  dark 
bouse  was  an  important  element  in  the  difference.  Various  potted 
ornamental  plaut<s  blossomed  earlier  under  light.  ^  , 
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Theexpenmonts  are  given  in  detail  and  illusti-ated  from  photographs 
showing  various  plants  at  dift'eront  stages  of  growth  in  both  the  light 
and  dark  houses. 

A  r^sum^  is  given  of  ex])eriments  ^tith  electric  light  elsewhere, 
especially  those  of  L.  H.  Bailey  at  the  Cornell  Station. 

The  following  summary  is  given : 

"(1)  The  iucandescent  electric  light  has  a  marked  effect  upon  greenhonse  plants. 

"(2)  The  light  apjiears  to  be  beueticial  to  some  phiuts  grown  for  foliage,  such  aa 
lettuce.    The  lettuce  was  earlier,  weighed  more,  and  stood  more  erect. 

''(3)  Flowering  plants  blossomed  earlier  and  continued  in  bloom  longer  under  the 
light. 

''(4)  The  light  influencea  some  plants,  such  aa  spinach  and  endive,  to  quickly  run 
to  seed,  which  is  objectionable  in  forcing  these  plants  for  sale. 

**  (5)  Proper  watering  appears  to  be  more  important  with  radishes,  beans,  and 
cnttings  than  improper  watering  and  the  electric  light. 

''(6)  The  stronger  the  candlepower  the  more  marked  the  rosnlta,  other  conditions 
being  the  same. 

"  (7)  Most  plants  tended  toward  a  taller  gi*owth  under  the  light. 

"  (8)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  incandescent  light  can  be  used  in  the  greenhonse 
i^om  a  practical  and  economic  standpoint  on  other  plants  than  lettuce  and  perhaps 
flowering  plants,  and  at  present  prices  it  is  a  question  if  it  will  pay  to  employ  it 
for  even  these. 

''(9)  There  are  many  points  about  the  incandescent  electric  light  that  appear  to 
make  it  preferable  to  the  arc  light  for  greenhouse  use." 

Report  of  the  horticultarist,  M.  H.  Beckwith  (Delaware  8ta.  Rpt 
1893,  pp.  132-152). — This  contains  remarks  on  the  testing  of  tomatoes 
and  strawberries,  notes  on  raspberries,  determination  of  the  vitality  of 
peach  seed,  and  pollination  of  the  peach. 

Notes  are  given  on  63  varieties  of  tomatoes  and  94  of  strawberries, 
with  the  dates  of  ripening,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  of  blooming, 
also.  In  addition,  special  comparative  notes  are  given  for  the  majority 
of  the  varieties  tested.  The  Older  and  a  new  seedling  black  raspberry 
were  tested,  as  also  the  Japanese  wineberry,  which  is  considered  very 
productive  and  of  excellent  quality. 

In  response  to  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  question  of  some  method 
for  determining  the  vitality  of  ]>eacli  seeds,  either  by  the  appearance 
or  some  other  means  requiring  less  time  than  actual  germination, 
was  taken  up,  and  suspicious  seed  and  a  r-rciilar  letter  were  sent  to  a 
number  of  nurserymen  believed  to  be  authorities  on  the  subject.  The 
responses  received  from  14  correspondents  are  given,  showing  great 
variance  of  ox)inion.  Plump,  aromatic  kernels  are  considered  the 
freshest,  but  the  germination  test  is  regarded  as  the  most  reliable 
one. 

In  an  experiment  to  test  the  self-pollenizing  powers  of  diflferent  varie- 
ties of  peaches,  493  unopened  blossoms  of  12  varieties  were  covered 
with  paper  bags  during  tlie  blooming  season,  the  number  varying  in 
the  different  viiiicties.  Of  these,  16  set  fruit.  The  4  varieties,  Fox, 
Oldmixon,  Smock,  and  Wager,  set  1  fruit  each,  while  Crawford  Early 
set  2,  and  Moore  Favorite,  10. 
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An  experiment  begun  with  cross-pollination  of  peaches  in  a  pri- 
vate orchard  was  not  satisfactorily  reported  upon  and  was  therefore 
Inconclusive. 

Ezperiments  with  fertilizers  on  asparagus  (N^ew  Jersey  Stan. 
RpL  1893,  p,  116). — Notes  on  the  growing  of  the  variety  Barr  Mammoth 
on  3  acres  of  sandy  loam,  manured  with  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
plants  were  set  in  2J-ft.  rows,  and  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soila,  ground 
bone,  boneblack,  superphosphate,  and  potash  applied  along  the  rows 
in  April.  In  May  a  second  application  was  made.  The  experiment  is 
to  determine  the  profits  to  be  gained  by  the  best  cultivation  and  most 
careful  manuring. 

Fertilizer  and  canning  test  of  sugar  com,  A.  T.  Neale  {Delatcare 
iSta.  Ept  1893,  pp.  21,  22). — Notes  on  an  inconclusive  and  unfinished 
investigation  as  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  largest  possible 
crop  of  sugar  corn  of  the  most  desirable  quality  and  the  largest  possi- 
ble tonnage  of  fodder  in  keeping  with  the  crop  of  ears  and  its  quality. 
The  varieties  Stowell  Evergreen  and  Zig-Zag  were  employed  in  the 
experiment,  in  which  24  plats  were  manured  with  different  combina- 
tions of  iertilizers.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment  a  case  of  corn  from 
each  of  the  plats  was  packed  in  a  cannery  and  tested  by  experts  as  to 
its  commercial  value.    The  experiment  is  to  be  resumed. 

Sweet  potatoes,  H.  N.  Starnes  {Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  25,  pp.  127-161  j 
pi  ly  Jigs.  35). 

%iiop«i«.— Experiments  condacted  at  the  station  in  1893  and  1894  consisted  of  a  fer- 
tilizer test,  ridge  V8,  level  cultivation,  pruning  the  viueSj  moving  the  vines,  dis- 
tance experiments,  said  tests  of  varieties.  Tlie  results  favored  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining potash,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  either  superphosphate  or  soft  phosphate. 
Ridge  cultivation  proved  better  in  1893  and  level  cultivation  in  1894.  Pruning 
and  moving  the  vines  both  reduced  the  yield.  A  distance  of  18  in.  between 
the  plants  gave  the  largest  yield.  The  most  productive  variety  was  White  St. 
Domingo.    Directions  for  the  culture  and  storage  of  sweet  potatoes  are  given. 

In  both  years  complete  fertilizers  largely  increased  the  yield.  In 
1893,  320  to  326  lbs.  of  kainit  and  80  to  81  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash 
gave  practically  as  good  results  as  larger  quantities.  In  1893  kainit 
proved  slightly  superior  to  muriate  of  potash,  and  cotton-seed  meal  to 
nitrate  of  soda.  In  1894  when  Florida  soft  phosphate  was  compared 
with  acid  phosphate  the  yields  were  practically  identical  with  the  2 
fertilizers.  "This  can  only  be  accounted  tor  by  the  assumption  that 
the  potato  is  decidedly  indiflerent  to  either." 

In  1893  the  difference  in  favor  of  ridge  over  level  culture  was  35.67 
bu.  per  acre.  In  1894  the  difference  in  favor  of  level  culture  was  33.1 
bu.,  the  latter  season  being  dry  soon  after  the  plants  were  set  and  dur- 
ing September.  The  variety  Pumpkin  Yam  when  undisturbed  yielded 
201.3  bu.;  when  pinched  weekly  to  2  ft.  throughout  the  season,  104.9 
bu. ;  when  pinched  weekly  after  September  1  to  2  ft.,  50.1  bu. 

When  the  vines  were  not  allowed  to  root  the  yield  was  166.3  bu.  per 
acrej  when  undisturbed  the  yield  was  270.3  bu. 
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In  1893  at  distances  of  12,  24,  and  30  in.  between  the  plants  in  the 
row  the  yields  were  respectively  2G7.G2,  237.08,  and  220.75  bu.  per  acre. 
When  2  slips  were  inserted  together  at  distances  of  18  in.  the  yield  was 
greater  than  when  1  slip  was  used  either  18  or  9  in.  apart.  Thirty- 
three  varieties  are  described  and  figured  and  their  yields  are  tabulated. 
The  largest  yields  were  made  by  White  St.  Domingo,  Shanghai  or 
Clay,  Boone  White,  and  Ilayman. 

''The  snt-leaf  vanetieR  are  mncb  the  most  productive.  .  .  .  They  are  also  gen- 
erally charncterized  by  bright  yellow  flesh  (when  cooked),  fineness  of  fiber,  and 
delicacy  of  flavor.  They  are  also  as  a  nile  excellent  keepers.  .  .  .  The  best  potato 
in  point  of  quality  is  the  Geor<:fia  Yarn,  liut  it  is  unproductive.  Tlie  best  combina- 
tion potato  is  probably  the  Tennessee  Yam.  It  is  of  excellent  quality  and  quite 
productive." 

The  composition  of  sweet  potatoes,  M.  E.  Jaffa  and  M.  Curtis 

{California  Sta.  Ept.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  ^A9-^^5).— Seventeen  varieties 
of  sweet  potatoes  grown  at  the  Pomona  Substation  were  analyzed.  The 
average  results  for  the  1 7  varieties  are  given  in  the  table  below,  which 
for  comparison  also  contains  the  average  results  of  21  varieties  grown 
at  the  Texas  Station. 


Jualyitis  of  9weet  potatoe$. 

Califoniia. 

TexM. 

Water 

Per  cent. 

70.00 

1.08 

1.86 

.05 

6.71 

23.60 

2.51 

PereenL 
70.00 

Ash 

1.14 

Protein 

2.41 

r»t 

.09 

Q?ot4il  miffar       .                     ....................... ..-..       ... 

6  81 

Nitroffeii  free  extract 

24.00 

Fiber? 

1.26 

Sweet  potatoes  grown  in  Texas  were  richer  in  protein  and  sugar, 
while  those  grown  in  California  contained  a  larger  percentage  of  fiber. 
Of  the  17  varieties  grown  in  California,  Bermuda  contained  the  highest 
percentage  of  protein,  3.08  per  cent,  and  Vineless  the  second  largest 
percentage,  2.28.  Barbadoes  gave  the  largest  content  of  total  sugar, 
11.65  per  cent,  and  Bed  Nansemoud  the  minimum.  The  varieties  dif- 
fered but  slightly  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen-free  extract. 

Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  are  compared  with  reference  to  their  nutri- 
tive value.  The  potential  energy  in  1  lb.  of  Irish  potatoes  is  calculated 
as  375;  in  1  lb.  of  sweet  potatoes,  537. 

An  analysis  is  given  of  the  ash  of  sweet-potato  roots,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  analysis  it  is  calculated  that  a  crop  of  5,000  lbs.  of  roots 
removes  from  the  soil  31.4  lbs.  of  potash,  8.75  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  15  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  sweet  potatoes  (New  Jersey  Stas. 
UpU  1893,  pp.  1:^5-136). — On  a  fertile  soil  in  Gloucester  County,  manured 
the  preceding  year  witli  18  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  a  sweet  potato 
experiment  was  conducted  on  twentieth-acre  plats  in  1893.    Mixed 
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minerals  (boneblack  ICO  lbs.  and  muriate  of  potash  160  lbs.  per  acre) 
were  applied  alone  and  in  combination  with  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  280  lbs.  of  dried  blood  per  acre.  Stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  20 
tons  per  acre  was  applied  alone,  and  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre  in 
connection  with  half  the  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers  indicated 
above.  On  2  plats  the  amounts  of  commercial  fertilizers  were  increased 
50  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives  the  yield  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
the  percentage  of  large  potatoes  in  the  crop: 

Yield  per  acre  of  8iceei  potatoes  differently  fertilized. 


TJnfertflized 

^Minerals  alone 

MineralH  and  nitrate  of  noda 

MSneralfi  and  dried  blood 

Barnyard  manure 


Total. 


Swhela. 
181.9 
235.2 
228.0 
203.1 
225.2 


Large. 


Bushels, 
111.9 
170.6 
109.3 
144.2 
170.9 


SmaU. 


BvsheU. 
70.0 
64.6 
58.7 
58.9 
54.3 


Large. 


Percent. 
61.5 
72.5 
74.3 
71.0 
75.9 


On  this  rich  and  well  fertilized  soil  both  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried 
blood  proved  unprofitable,  the  former,  however,  giving  a  yield  superior 
to  the  latter.  Increasing  the  commercial  fertilizers  by  60  per  cent  failed 
to  increase  the  yield. 

Reckoning  large  potatoes  at  70  cts.  per  bushel  and  small  potatoes  at 
60  cts.,  non-nitrogenous  minerals  alone  gave  a  net  profit  of  $30.68  per 
acre;  non-nitrogenous  minerals  with  nitrate  of  soda  $26.37;  non-nitrog- 
enous minerals  with  dried  blood  $5.38;  stable  manure  alone  a  net  loss 
of  $6.67;  half  rations  of  chemicals  and  manure  a  gain  of  $5.36,  and 
whole  rations  of  manure  and  chemicals  a  loss  of  $20.90. 

The  results  of  an  experiment  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  are  also 
tabulated,  although  damage  from  drought  prevented  the  drawing  of 
conclusions. 

Ezpeiiments  with  fertilizers  on  tomatoes  (New  Jersey  Stas,  IlpU 
1893^  pp.  103-119). — Details  and  results  of  an  experiment  on  the  value 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  varying  amounts,  both  alone  and  in  different  com- 
binations with  boneblack  and  muriate  of  potash.  Twelve  twentieth- 
acre  plats  were  employed,  2  of  them  being  left  unfertilized  and  another 
treated  with  barnyard  manure,  as  checks.  To  some  of  the  plats  all  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  at  once,  and  to  others  2  applications 
were  made,  3  weeks  apart.  The  tomatoes  matured  more  quickly  and 
gave  a  greater  proportion  of  early  fruit  on  the  plats  receiving  nitrate 
of  soda.    Other  results  were  as  follows: 

''  (1)  Nitrate  of  soda  1b  saperior  to  both  barn3'ard  manare  and  mineral  fertilizera 
alone. 

**  (2)  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  is  on  the  whole  but  slightly  less  eflfective  than  the 
complete  manure. 

''  (3)  When  small  quantities  of  nitrate  are  used  the  second  application  is  advan- 
tageous; and 

''  (4)  Large  quantities  (320  lbs.  per  acre)  of  nitrate  are  mora  effective  than  small 
quantities  (160  Iba.  |>er  ac^e)/' 
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Six  tables  are  given,  showing  the  features  of  the  experiment  in 
detail,  the  fertilizers  applied,  the  dates  of  ripening,  the  relation  of  the 
early  tomatoes  to  the  entire  crop,  comparisons  of  the  results  from 
different  fertilizers,  ratios  of  the  yield  and  market  value,  and  other 
points. 

Percentages  of  flesh,  juice,  and  nutrients  in  the  fresh  edible 
portion  of  some  California  fruits,  G.  E.  Colby  {California  8ta.  Rpt 
1893  and  1894,  pp.  J271-J274).— Brief  notes  and  tabulated  data  drawn 
from  a  number  of  analyses  of  different  fruits.  The  fig  is  placed  first 
in  respect  to  protein,  followed  closely  by  the  grape,  and  the  nectarine 
last.  The  extremes  of  sugar  content  are  found  in  fresh  prunes  and 
lemons.    The  results  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

Amount  and  composition  of  the  edible  portion  of  some  Calif ornia  fruita. 


Fruits. 


Oranges 

Lftmona* 

Frencb  pnineH. 

Allpraues 

PlumA 

Apricots 

Nectariues 

FiKS 

Grapes 


Number 

of 
analyaea 


In  whole  fruit. 


Flesh. 


Percent 
73.0 
71.0 
94.2 
94.2 
95.2 
93.9 
93.4 
100.0 
100.0 


Juice, 
pressed. 


Percent. 
52.00 
45.50 
74.20 
74.20 
71.00 
84.50 
85.00 
77.65 
79.00 


In  edible  portion. 


Water. 


Protein 
(N.X8.25). 


Percent. 


75.15 
80.20 
78.40 
85.07 
82.00 
79. 11 
80.12 


Kutrienfoi. 


Per  cent. 
.7«0 


.944 

.848 

.996 

1.042 

.625 

1.522 

1.256 


Fatilbor, 

and 
carbohy- 
drates, 
less 
sugar. 


PercenL 
13.840 


8.641 
2.368 
6.833 
1.477 
.855 
3.261 
1.624 


Sugar. 


Percent. 
7.10 
1.63 
19.70 
16.11 
13.25 
11.93 
15.13 
15.58 
16.50 


Mineral 

matters 

(sah). 


Per  etnL 


.568 
.474 
.524 
.477 
.490 
.577 
.500 


1  Con  tains  the  (uth. 

*The  whole  fruit  yields:  Water,  85.04  per  cent;  orfsanic  matter,  14.42  per  oent;  ash,  0.535  per  cent; 
nitrogen,  0.152  per  cent  (corresponds  to  0.95  per  cent  protein). 

The  ash  analyses  of  various  fruits  reported  in  several  previous  bul- 
letins are  summarized,  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  various  constituents  in  different  fruits.  Figs  gave  the  most  ash, 
28  samples  showing  an  average  of  0.577  per  cent,  while  the  orange 
gave  the  least,  0.432  per  cent.  Potash  was  found  to  make  up  from  one 
half  to  two  thirds  the  whole  ash,  being  the  greatest,  63.83  per  cent,  in 
the  prune,  and  least  in  oranges  and  lemons,  48  per  cent.  Soda  was 
found  to  vary  from  10.26  per  cent  in  apricots  to  1.76  per  cent  in  lemons. 
The  greatest  variation  was  in  lime,  of  which  the  ash  of  the  lemon  con- 
tained 29.87  per  cent  and  that  of  the  apricot  3.17  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  be  quite  constant  in  the 
majority  of  the  ashes,  ranging  from  11.9  per  cent  in  lemons  to  14  per 
cent  in  prunes.  Grape  ash,  however,  contained  a  high  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid,  21.24  per  cent.  The  others,  minor  ingredients,  are 
rated  as  unimportant  and  rather  uniform.  Silica,  however,  ranges 
from  0.65  per  cent  in  the  ash  of  citrus  fruits  to  5,2  per  cent  in  that  of 
apricots  and  grapes. 
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Fmit  and  fruit  soils  in  arid  and  humid  regions,  E.  W.  Hilgard 
(California  Sta.  Bpt.  1893  and  1894^  pp.  327-^34).— A  discussion  of  the 
results  of  analyses  of  a  number  of  soils  from  arid  and  humid  regions 
and  of  fruits  grown  on  these  different  soils.  Tables  are  given  showing 
the  average  of  analyses  of  466  humid  and  313  arid  soils,  and  the  albu- 
minoids, sugar,  acid,  and  ash  of  various  California  fruits.  In  all  the 
fruits  examined,  except  the  orange,  the  nutritive  value  is  greater  than 
in  the  analyses  of  the  like  European  fruits,  the  increase  in  some 
instances  being  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  More  extended  and  careful 
study  of  the  subject  is  urged. 

Analyses  of  bananas  and  banana  soils  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  G.  B.  Colby  ( California  Sta.  Ept.  1893  and  1894^  pp.  275-^9).— 
Tabulated  results  of  the  analyses  of  2  samples  of  soils  from  Honolulu, 
made  to  determine  their  requirements  in  the  way  of  fertilizers  for 
bananas.  In  addition,  leaves  and  fresh  fruit  of  the  banana  were 
analyzed  to  learn  the  ingredients  drawn  by  them  from  the  soil.  It  is 
calculated  that  an  average  801b.  bunch  of  bananas  extracts  0.55  lb.  of 
muriate  of  potash.  Potash  salts  or  kainit,  and  Chile  saltpeter,  dried 
blood,  or  some  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  lime  in  the  shape  of 
coral  sand,  are  recommended.  As  chloriu  is  needed  a  dressing  of  salt 
is  also  suggested. 

Analyses  of  California  oranges  and  lemons,  G.  E.  Colby  [Cali- 
fornia Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894^  pp.  240-256). — This  comprises  descriptive 
notes  upon  citrus  fi'uits,  tabulated  proximate  analyses  of  32  sami)]es  of 
oranges,  18  of  lemons,  and  1  of  pomelo,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
work  presented  in  Bulletin  93  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  3,  p.  78),  Tables 
are  given  showing  the  results  of  analyses  in  detail. 

The  Navel  orange  was  found  to  be  the  largest,  but  the  large  propor- 
tion of  rind,  28  per  cent,  gave  it  little  if  any  advantage  on  account  of  its 
size  over  smaller  oranges  with  thinner  rinds.  The  varieties  St.  Michael 
and  Tardive  possessed  only  20  per  cent  of  rind.  The  Navel  was  also 
the  driest  orange,  and  the  two  others  mentioned  the  juiciest,  though 
closely  followed  by  Medium  Sweet,  Malta  Blood,  and  some  seedlings. 
The  King  orange,  of  which  but  3  si)ecimens  were  analyzed,  contained 
the  most  sugar,  13.17  per  cent,  being  followed  closely  by  seedlings  and 
Navels.  The  largest  amoant  of  acid  was  found  in  a  sample  of  Malta 
Blood,  2.04  per  cent,  and  least  in  the  Mandarin.  The  Navel  also  pos- 
sessed little  acid. 

The  lemons  analyzed  showed  an  average  of  24.8  per  cent  rind,  which 
is  lower  than  was  found  the  two  years  previous.  The  highest  per  cent 
of  acid  was  8.40  in  Royal  Messina,  in  which  the  juice  was  55  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  The  highest  sugar  content  was  3.46  per  cent,  also  in 
Boyal  Messina. 

Analyses  of  the  pomelo*  gave  2.7  per  cent  of  citric  acid  and  9.5  per 
cent  of  sugar,  cane  sugar  comprising  5  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentages  of  sugar  and  acid 

in  various  samples  of  several  varieties  of  oranges  analyzed  in  18S5  and 

1891-'93: 

Average  percentages  of  eugar  and  acid. 


Variety. 


No.  of 
Bamples. 


Sugar.    Acid. 


Naveln 

Seedlingn 

MeHitrrranean  SweefH. . 

St.Mlohael8 

MaluBloml 

Raby  Blood 

King 

Tardive  ( Valentia  Late) 


10.46  : 
11.11  ' 
9.56 
9. 66 
10.10 
11.08 
13.17  I 
9.98 


0.97 
1.17 
1-78 
1.1€ 
1.41 
L51 
1.49 
1.00 


Hastened  energy,  a  new  theory,  J.  H.  Watkins  {Proc.  Oa.  HorL 
8oc.  1893ypp.  62-66), — ^Tbis  paper  deals  with  experiments  conducted  to 
ascertain  the  eflfect  of  planting  immature  or  prematurely  ripened  fruit 
seeds.  Peaches  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  experiment.  It  was  found 
that  seeds  planted  from  hastily  ripened  fruit  possessed  a  low  degree  of 
vitality  and  a  large  percentage  would  not  germinate.  Such  seedlings 
as  grew  produced  fruit  much  earlier  than  did  the  parent  tree,  and  in 
many  cases  of  improved  quality. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  peach  trees  {New  Jergey 
Stan,  RpU  1893^  pp.  138-143). — Notes  on  a  continued  experiment  begun 
in  1884  on  a  private  farm.  Potash,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  has 
given  the  best  results,  while  nitrate  of  soda  appears  to  have  exerted 
an  unfavorable  influence,  except  when  used  in  connection  with  super- 
phosphates. 

Notes  are  also  given  for  an  experiment  just  commenced  on  another 
farm  to  test  the  eflect  of  overfertilizing  fruit  trees,  and  the  effect  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  supplied  in  difTerent  ways,  in  one  case 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  boneblack,  and  in  another  by  ground 
bone  and  ground  fish.  In  both  cases  potash  is  given  as  muriate  of 
XK)tash.  On  each  of  the  fertilized  plats  the  yield  in  1803  was  more  than 
on  an  unfertilized  plat. 

Soil  tests  with  fertilizers  used  on  peach  trees,  A.  T.  Neale 
{Delaware  Sta.  Rpt  lS93j  pp.  13-16), — Notes  and  tables  showing  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  on  2  private  farms  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  several  soils  and  the  fertilizers  required  by  each.  Both 
nitrogenous  and  potash  fertilizers  gave  favorable  results,  but  the  best 
returns  were  found  when  the  two  styles  of  fertilizers  were  combined. 
Crimson  clover  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Mountain  Bose, 
Crawford  Early,  and  Foster  were  the  varieties  of  peaches  used  in  the 
test,  which  has  been  conducted  3  years  and  is  to  be  continued. 

Orchard  fruits,  C.  H.  8iiikn  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894 y pp. 
364-373), — Notes  on  the  on^hard  work  conducted  at  the  California  Foot- 
hill Station  at  Jackson,  Amador  County.  This  comprises  comparative 
and  cultui^al  notes  on  the  various  varieties  of  apples,  almonds,  apricots, 
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plums,  prunes^  cherries,  nectarines,  pears,  and  peaches.  Several  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fruits  are  planted  on  both  red  soil  and  granite  soil  to 
determine  their  relative  value.  Although  in  other  places  the  granite 
soil  is  condemned,  here  it  is  found  well  adapted  to  many  trees,  respond- 
ing rapidly  to  proper  fertilizers.  Tabulated  data  are  given  showing 
the  dates  of  blooming  and  ripening  of  62  varieties  of  peaches  and  the 
order  of  ripening  of  17  leading  varieties  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
same  varieties  in  the  valley  of  Alameda  County.  There  is  a  well- 
marked  difference,  showing  the  preference  in  different  varieties  for 
different  altitudes. 

Orchard  fruits  at  Paso  Robles,  0.  H.  Shinn  {California  Sta.  Rpt 
1893  and  1894^  pp.  380-3'J2). — Comparative  and  cultural  notes  on  the 
orchard  at  the  California  Soutbern  Coast  Range  Substation,  data  being 
given  for  32  varieties  of  cherries,  13  of  almonds,  49  of  peaches,  9  of 
nectarines,  11  of  apricots,  21  of  plums  and  prunes,  and  several  of 
apples,  pears,  olives,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  quinces,  mulberries,  and  figs. 
The  work  in  the  vineyard  is  mentioned,  and  notes  given  on  3  varieties 
of  gooseberries  and  on  the  Logan  berry. 

Orchard  fruits  at  San  Joaquin  Valley  Station,  C.  H.  Shinn  [Cal- 
if amia  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  404'-410,pl.  i).— Notes,  chiefly  cul- 
tural, on  the  orchard  at  this  California  substation,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  methods  of  correcting  the  alkali  soil,  for  which  purpose  gypsum 
has  been  found  most  valuable.  Tabulated  data  are  given  for  10  vari- 
eties of  apples,  18  of  apri(*x)ts,  3  of  almonds,  10  of  nectarines,  45  of 
peaches,  13  of  pears,  and  28  of  plums  and  prunes.  An  engraving  from 
a  photograph  is  given  showing  the  weakness  of  pear  trees  grown 
on  strong  alkali  soil  as  compared  with  those  on  soil  possessing  less 
alkali. 

Orchard  fruits  at  the  South  California  Substation,  C.  H.  Shinn 
(California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  416-419).— Brief  notes  on  the 
orchard  at  this  substation,  which  is  making  a  fine  growth,  although  so 
young  that  the  yield  is  small.  Kotes  are  given  on  olives,  lemons, 
oranges,  almonds,  cherries,  peaches  and  nectarines,  apricots,  plums 
and  prunes,  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  and  walnuts  and  chestnuts. 

The  Logan  berry,  E.  J.  Wickson  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and 
1894,  p.  340,  pi.  1). — Illustrated  descriptive  notes  on  this  peculiar  rasp- 
blackberry  cross,  which,  in  the  station  grounds,  has  proved  to  be  a 
robust  grower,  with  large  handsome  fruit,  possessing  a  striking  flavor 
suggestive  of  a  combination  of  that  of  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
The  plant  appears  to  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  leaf  diseases. 

Notes  on  strawberries  for  1894  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  76,  pp. 
429-444,  pi.  1). — Descriptive  and  cultural  notes  and  tabulated  data  for 
75  varieties  of  strawberries  fruited  on  the  station  grounds  for  the  first 
time.  Tliey  were  grown  in  matted  rows  on  stiff  clay  loam,  tile  drained, 
and  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure.  They  were  given  one  cultivation 
in  the  spring  and  mulched  4  or  5  in«  deep  with  straw  during  the  winter. 
16352— No.  9 5 
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A  table  of  productiveness  showing  also  the  season  of  ripening  is  given 
for  21  varieties,  of  which  Allen  "No.  5  and  Hayne  'So.  31  lead,  with  yields 
of  312  oz.  and  283  oz.,  respectively,  from  33  sq.  ft.  of  ground.  See  No. 
2  ranks  third,  with  a  yield  of  196  oz.  Of  varieties  ripening  before  June 
21  and  termed  early.  See  No.  1  was  the  most  productiva  Of  10  late 
varieties,  Station  No.  198  gave  the  greatest  yield  after  July  3.  One 
hundred  and  sixty- four  varieties  of  strawberries  were  grown  at  the  sta- 
tion during  the  year,  exclusive  of  several  hundred  varieties  of  station 
seedlings.  The  work  at  the  station  iu  breeding  strawberries  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  new  varieties  is  mentioned. 

Ezperiments  with  fertilizers  on  strawberries  {New  Jersey  Stas. 
Rpt.  1893,  pp.  143-145). — Notes  on  fertilizing  2  plats  of  strawberries 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  ground  bone,  and  kainit.  In  addition  1  plat 
received  nitrate  of  soda  each  spring.  The  latter  plat  gave  an  increase 
in  yield  of  about  20  per  cent. 

The  ash  of  grapes,  F.  T.  Bioletti  {California  8ta.  Rpt.  1893  and 
1894,  pp.  322-326). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  the  analyses  of  the 
ash  of  5  samples  of  grapes  and  raisins  and  1  of  wine,  to  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  soil  ingredients  taken  from  the  ground  and 
the  fertilizers  needed  by  the  crop.  The  results  are  compared  with  those 
obtained  from  analyses  in  Europe  and  found  to  be  much  the  same,  the 
California  analyses,  however,  showing  a  higher  percentage  of  soda  and 
a  lower  percentage  of  lime  than  was  found  by  the  European  analyses. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  soil,  the  California  grapes 
being  grown  in  rich  interior  valleys  where  the  soil  contained  much  pot- 
ash and  soda.  As  the  phosphoric  acid  taken  from  the  soil  is  propor- 
tionately large  in  amount,  phosphatic  manures  are  recommended,  and 
the  popular  belief  that  the  application  of  such  manures  to  viueyards 
will  communicate  bad  odors  to  wine  is  declared  to  be  erroneous. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  analyses  compared  with 
those  of  wheat  as  regards  the  fertilizing  ingredients  taken  up: 

Ingredients  abstracted  from  the  soil. 


Total  aah. 


Potash. 


Phosphoric 
acid. 


KitrogeB. 


6  tons  of  Rrapes  per  acre,  average  of  5  California 

analyHes 

6  tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  average  of  3  German 

analyHes 

Wheat  bay  (Johnson),  4,800  lbs.  per  acre , 

Wheat  (Johnson),  20  bn.  per  acre , 

WiDH  (Mutaro,  from  Sauta  Clara  County),  800  gaL 
per  acre 


PoundM. 
50.00 

50.00 

.24  A.  00 

24.00 

15.87 


Pounds. 
25.48 

25.07 
43.92 
7.85 

«.G7 


Aounds 

laea 

10.50 
19.80 
11.90 

2.39 


PoundM. 
12.  «0 

17.00 
43.00 
24.00 


Cassava,  J.  H.  Hart  (Roy.  Boi.  Gard.  Trinidad,  Mise.  BuL,  t  {1895),  No.  i,  pp. 
t5-t7). — Remarks  on  analyses  of  bitter  and  sweet  cassava,  showing  that  the  non- 
poisouous  variety  apparently  does  not  exist  in  Trinidad.  It  is  beHeved  that  the 
amount  of  prassic  acid  iu  sweet  cassava  is  nearly  eqnal  to  that  in  the  bitter,  and 
that  too  much  confidence  has  been  used  iu  attributing  nou-poisouons  properties  to 
the  sweet  cassava.  C.'areful  boiling  of  sweet  cassava  in  two  or  three  waters  Is 
advised  to  expel  all  of  the  volatile  prassic  aoid. 
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Castor  beans,  S.  M.  Tracy  {Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt,  189S,  pp.  t6,  ;f7).— Brief  notes  on 
crops  grown  in  1892  and  1893.    An  obscure  blight  caased  the  failure  of  this  crop. 

Bchinocyatia  lobata,  E.  AndrA  (Bcp.  Hort,  67  {1895) y  No,  1,  pp.  9, 10,  fig.  i).— A 
description  of  this  American  curcnbit,  which  is  recommended  as  an  ornamental 
plant  chiefly  on  account  of  its  oval-shaped  spiny  fruits. 

"WUd  horae-radish,  G.  Alloard  {Bev.  Hort.,  67  {1895),  No.  S,  pp.  86, 87,  fig.  i).— 
Notes  on  its  collection  and  preparing  for  market,  with  directions  for  cultivation. 

The  leeka,  G.  Alluard  (Rev.  Hort.,  67  {1895),  No.  1,  pp.  SO-22,  fig.  5).— Descriptive 
and  cultural  notes  on  several  varieties  of  leeks,  giving  directions  for  their  best 
cultivation. 

Onions  from  seed,  C.  L.  Nrwman  {Arkanscts  Sta.  Rpt.  1894,  pp.  95-95).— A.  reprint 
from  Bulletin  28  uf  the  station  (£.  S.  K.,  6,  p.  419). 

Salsify,  C.  L.  Newman  {Arkansca  Sta.  Rpt.  1894,  pp.  95,  96).— A  reprint  from  Bul- 
letin 28  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  423). 

Culture  and  oooking  of  Sechium  edvde^Agl.  Jour.  Cape  Colony,  7  {1894),  No.  26, 
p.  614). 

Varieties  of  sweet  potatoes,  C.  H.  Shinn  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp. 
4S0-424). — ^Twenty-one  varieties  of  potatoes  tested  at  the  Southern  California  Sub- 
station are  described,  and  for  a  few  of  these  the  results  of  cooking  tests  are  noted. 

Best  forms  of  food  for  the  sweet  potato  crop,  A.  W.  Pearson  {Amer.  Agr.  {mid- 
dle ed.),  1805,  Mar.  S3,  p.  314). — Advises  use  of  chemical  manures  applied  some  months 
before  planting. 

The  cultivation  of  tomatoes  on  a  large  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Peuis,  G.  Allu- 
ard {Rev.  Hort,  67  {1895),  No.  g,  pp.  45-47,  fig.  i).— A  general  article  on  the  subject 
dealing  with  the  cultural  method  and  describing  some  of  the  varieties  most  in  use. 

A  new  method  of  etiolation,  E.  A.  CAURifeRE  {Rev.  Hort.,  67  {1895),  No.  1,  pp.  12, 
13,  figs.  t). — Description  of  a  method  of  blanching  chicory  and  other  salad  plants 
by  placing  a  cask  over  the  growing  plant  with  its  sides  perforated  with  holes  to 
allow  free  circulation  of  air.    The  method  is  claimed  to  be  very  successful. 

Truck  farming  on  the  coast  lands,  G.  M.  Ryals  {Proo.  Ga.  Hort.  Soo.  1892,  pp. 
£6-29). — Notes  on  market  gardening  in  the  coast  region  of  Georgia,  with  rem.-irks  on 
the  preparation  and  fertilizing  of  the  land,  the  character  of  seed  to  be  used,  and 
shipping  and  marketing.    Celery  is  regarded  as  an  especially  valuable  crop. 

Some  apples  adapted  to  all  sections  of  Arkansas,  J.  T.  Stinson  {Arkansas  Sta. 
Bpt.  1894,pp.  44-47).— k  reprint  from  Bullotin  26  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1075). 

Arkansas  seedling  apples  and  nursery  stook,  J.  T.  Stinson  {Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt. 
1894, pp.  48-60).— k  reprint  from  Bulletin  26  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1075). 

Analyses  of  figs,  G.  E.  Colby  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  225-235).— 
A  reprint  from  Bulletin  102  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  301). 

Figs  at  the  Foothill  Station,  G.  Hansen  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp. 
S76-S78). — Comparative  notes  on  some  of  the  varieties  of  figs  grown  at  this  Cali- 
fornia substation.  Fifty-two  varieties  are  planted.  The  variety  Uirtu  du  Japon 
is  considered  the  best  bearer.  Of  the  white  varieties  White  Adriat.*:  DuRoi,  and 
White  Marseilles;  of  brown,  Drap  d'Or  and  Brown  Turkey;  and  of  black,  Pasteliere 
and  Rond  Noir  were  most  satisfactory. 

Figs  at  Tulare  Station,  J.  Forubr  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  411- 
414). — Descriptive  and  comparative  notes  on  39  varieties  of  figs  grown  at  this  sub- 
station. 

The  mango,  J.  H.  Haut  {Roy.  Dot.  Card.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.,  2  (1895),  No.  1,  pp. 
11-13). — Cultural  notes  on  Mangifera  indioa,  especially  in  reference  to  the  soil  and 
grafting.  It  is  stated  that  if  well  cultivated,  mangoes  will  produce  sweet,  pleasau tly 
flavored  fruit  that  deserves  a  wide  reputation.  The  varieties  cultivated  at  the 
botanic  gardens  are  named. 

The  mangosteen,  J.  H.  Uart  {Roy.  hot.  Card.  Trinidad,  MUo.  Bui.,  2  {1395,)  No.  1, 
pp.  10,  11). — Notes  on  the  tree  and  fruit  of  Gardnia  mangosteena,  which  has  been 
introduced  from  the  East  Indies  into  Trinidad,  where  it  is  growing  well|  and  the 
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fruit  being  liked.  The  maii|;oBteeu  possesses  a  thick,  brittle,  bitter  rind,  wliich 
readily  cracks  off,  exposing  the  white  pulp  divided  into  quarters.  Only  1  or  2 
mature  seeds  are  produced  by  each  fruit. 

Olive  oultore,  A.  P.  Haynk  (California  Sta,  Bpt,  1895  and  1894,  pp,  fSI^-^J!^).— Cul- 
tural notes  for  the  olive,  comprising  remarks  on  pruuiug,  curing,  harvesting,  aad 
storing  of  the  fruit  and  the  expression  of  the  oil.  The  greater  part  of  the  paper  is 
a  reprint  from  Bulletin  104  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  141). 

Twig  budding  and  grafting  the  olive,  £.  J.  Wickson  {California  Sta,  Bpt.  1S9S 
and  1894,  pp.  339, 340). — ^A  brief  note  on  the  subject,  including  a  letter  from  an  exper- 
ienced orchardist,  detailing  methods  employed  by  him  in  budding  and  grafting, 
which  have  proved  most  successful. 

OUves  and  oUve  oil,  A.  P.  Hayne  {California  Sta.  Bpt.  1893  and  1894, pp.  g79-S97, 
pi.  1). — Descriptive  notes  on  the  trees  and  fruit  of  20  varieties  of  olives,  with  analy- 
ses showing  the  number  of  olives  in  100  gm.  and  the  percentage  of  pit,  flesh,  and 
oil  in  the  fruit.  Fifty-six  varieties  of  olives  are  now  planted  at  the  various  sub- 
stations. 

The  peach  palm,  J.  H.  Hart  {Boy.  Bot.  Card.  Trinidad,  Misc.  Bui.,  S  {1895),  No.  1, 
pp.  £8,29). — Descriptive  notes  on  Guilielma  apecioaa,  which  is  found  growing  well  in 
Trinidad.  The  palm  usually  bears  two  crops  in  a  year,  that  in  October  being  com- 
posed of  large  fruit  with  abortive  seeds,  while  the  other  consists  of  small  frnits 
with  hard  fertile  seeds.  The  October  fruit  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  salt,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  very  nutritious  human  food. 

Japanese  plnms,  L.  H.  Bailey  {Rev.  Hart.,  67{1895),  No.  2,  pp.  51, 5f). --Translated 
from  Gardener's  Chronicle,  giving  brief  descriptive  and  comparative  notes  on 
the  chief  varieties  of  Jai^aucse  plums  that  have  been  introduced  and  grown  in 
America. 

Examination  of  California  prunes,  apricots,  plums,  and  nectarines,  G.  £. 
Colby  {California  Sta.  Bpt.  1SD3  and  1S94,  pp.  2o7'36S).--A.  reprint  of  Bulletin  101 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  918). 

Analyses  of  prunes  and  apricots,  G.  E.  Colby  {California  Sta.  BpU  1893  and  1894, 
pp.  268-271). — Descriptive  notes  on  6  varieties  of  prunes  and  1  of  apricot,  with  a  table 
giving  in  detail  the  results  of  the  proximate  analyses.  The  sugar  content  in  all  the 
instances  was  below  that  det-ermined  by  previous  analyses.  French  prunes  pos- 
sessed the  most  sugar,  13.95  per  cent. 

Catalogue  of  the  fniit  tre^s  at  the  California  Experiment  Stations  {Calif wnia 
Sta.  Bpt.  1895  and  1894,  pp.  474-490). — This  comprises  long  lists  of  the  varieties  planted 
at  the  central  station  and  at  4  substations,  there  being  given  274  varieties  of  apples, 

18  of  crab  apples,  23  of  almonds,  48  of  apricots,  40  of  cherries,  5  of  chestnuts,  2  of 
citron,  68  of  hgs,  6  of  lemons,  10  of  mulberries,  17  of  nectarines,  20  of  oranges,  169  of 
peaches,  166  of  pears,  120  of  plnms  and  prunes,  7  of  persimmons,  8  of  quinces,  and 

19  of  walnuts. 

Fniit  cnltnre  in  north Gheorgia,  J.  C. Millkr  {Proo.  Ga.  Hart.  Soc.  1892,  pp.  68-70). — * 
General  remarks  on  fruit  growing  in  northern  Georgia,  the  author  boUeving  that 
ftnits  can  be  produced  here  equal  to  those  grown  in  California. 

Catalogue  of  Georgia  fruits  ( Proc.  Ga.  Hort.  Soo.  1892,  pp.  71-86;  1893,  pp.  69-85).-^ 
An  annotated  list  and  tabulated  data  for  various  kinds  of  fruit  successfully  culti- 
vated in  Georgia,  the  State  being  divided  into  4  sections,  the  upper  or  mouutaiuy 
the  middle,  the  southern,  and  lower  or  coast  region. 

Fruits  of  Bohemia,  F.  Thomaybr  {Bev.  ffort.,  67  {1895),  No.  1,  pp.  17,  25).— His- 
torical notes  on  several  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  which  have 
been  originated  in  Bohemia,  which  has  for  centuries  been  noted  for  its  orchards  and 
its  production  of  valuable  varieties  of  fruits. 

Fruit  culture  in  aironde,  C.  G6rand  {Bev.  Hort.,  67  {1895),  No.  4,  pp.  7^-76).— 
Short  articles  giving  the  status  of  fruit  growing  in  this  Department,  with  lisU  of 
the  preferred  varieties. 
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Various  methods  of  soil  improvements  in  orchards,  N.  ScnxEiDER  (Sev. 
Hovt.y  67  (1895),  No.  1,  -pp.  SS-So;  No.  2,  pp.  ^6'-J^).— General  romarks  on  the  sabject 
dealing  with  mannring  and  tilling  the  gronnd. 

An  implement  for  vine  e;rafting,  £.  Andr6  {Rev,  Uort.,  67  {1895)^  No.  4,  pp.  67^  68, 
fig.  1). — Illustrated  description  of  an  apparatus  for  cutting  the  stems  of  grape  vines 
in  making  various  kinds  of  grafts. 

Notes  on  pruning  deolduous  fruits,  W.  H.  Tysox  {California  Sta.  RpU  189S  and 
1894 f  pp.  397-400), — General  remarks  on  the  subject  and  special  directions  as  to  the 
proper  pruning  to  be  given  almonds,  apricots,  prunes,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and 
peaches.  Severe  pruning  is  advised  for  most  cases,  low,  round  heads  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  effect  of  pruning  and  training  on  the  natural  habits  of  the  grape,  S.  D. 
RiKGEL  {Proo,  Ga.  Hort,  Soe,  1892,  pp.  5:5-5^). —General  notes  on  the  subject,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  respective  value  of  various  systems.  Fuller's  oblique  training  is 
recommended  for  trellises,  and  the  serpentine  system  for  stakes.  Intelligent  pruning 
is  urged. 

Earliness  vs.  quality  in  fruits,  S.  Hape  {Troc,  Ga.  Hort.  Soc.  1893,  pp,  67,  68),— A 
short  popular  paper  urging,  that  early  fruits  are  apt  to  be  immature  and  possess 
little  or  insipid  flavor. 

Transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  W.  L.  Glessner  (Proo.  Ga.  fforf.  Soc. 
189S,  pp.  £6-'28). — A  general  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  transportation  of  hor- 
ticultural products,  picking,  packing,  and  shijiping  being  in  turn  considered.  Care 
in  icing  the  refiigerator  cars  is  urged. 

Canning  vegetables  and  fruits  (Amer.  Agr.  (middle  ed.),  1895,  Mar.  5,  p.  252).  - 
Tabulated  data  give  the  results  obtained  at  a  California  cannery  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  each  fruit  and  vegetable  required  to  make  100  lbs.  of  canned  goods, 
amount  of  sugar  required,  and  cost  of  labor  in  canning. 

Canning,  drying,  and  preserving  fruit,  A.  H.  Benson  {Agl,  Gag.  N,  S.  W,,  6 
(1894),  No.  12,  pp.  857-866). 

A  neiTv  process  of  preparing  raisins,  A.  Petit  (Rev.  fforU,  67  (1895),  No.  l,pp. 
69,  70). — A  brief  description  of  a  scheme  of  curing  raisins  by  exposing  them  to  an 
atmosphere  of  alcohol  vapor  at  60°  F.  for  2  months. 

Report  of  horticulturist  (Misaiesippi  Sta.  Rpi.  1893,  pp,  35-37). — A  report  on  the 
horticultural  work  of  the  station,  strawberries  and  grapes  having  received  most 
attention,  and  being  treate:!  of  at  greatest  length.  Cultural  notes  are  given  for 
these  fruits.  The  horizontal  trellis  is  preferred  for  training  grapevines.  Cotton- 
seed hulls  are  recommended  as  mulch  and  fertilizer  for  strawberries,  and  ashes  for 
fertilizing  grapes.  Lists  of  the  preferred  varieties  of  strawberries  and  grapes  are 
given. 

FORESTRT. 

The  chestnut  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Reffbr  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  p.  83). 

The  honey  locust  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Kbffkr  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  p, 
112), — The  tree  has  flourished  very  well  on  the  dry  uplands  of  western  Kansas, 
although  a  failure  at  the  South  Dakota  Station. 

Notes  on  the  distribution  of  the  yello^^  pine  in  Nebraska,  C.  E.  Bessey  (Gar- 
den and  Forest,  8  (1895),  pp,  102, 103), 

Species  of  cork-forming  trees,  H.  Mayr  (Centbl,  Gee.  Foretw.  JVien,  21  (1895),  No. 
t,pp.  55-57). — The  author  enumerates  Ulmue  euheroea^  Acer  campestre,  Euonymue  euro- 
pceue,  Fraxinue  anomala,  Xanthoxylum  clava-herculee,  Querciie  auber,  Q.  occidentalie,  etc. 

The  lesson  of  the  forest  fires,  B.  Hubbard  (Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1895,  Mar.,  pp. 
686-596). 

The  forestry  stations,  C.  H.  Siiintn  (California  Sta.  Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp,  425- 
432), — A  brief  history  of  the  establishniout  and  a  report  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  forestry  stations  at  Chico  and  Santa  Monica  are  given. 
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SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Distribution  of  seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  etc.,  E.  J.  Wickson  {Cali- 
fornia  ISta.  Rpt  1893  and  1894,  pp,  343-362,  fig.  1).—A  report  is  given  of 
the  distribution  by  the  station  of  seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  etc.,  since 
1890,  the  details  of  the  offerings  having  appeared  in  Bulletins  95,  98, 
and  103  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  3,  p.  444;  4,  p.  567;  5,  p.  683).  Statis- 
tics are  given  of  the  distributions  since  1886,  showing  that  there  were 
sent  out  52,310  plants  and  cuttings  and  40,457  ounces  of  seed.  Brief 
reports  are  given  by  the  voluntary  experimenters  on  the  materials 
sent  out.  A  list  of  donations  to  the  station  since  December,  1892,  is 
appended. 

Some  Oregon  weeds,  M.  GRAia  {Oregon  8ta.  BuL  32^  pp.  99-116, 
figs.  9). — The  author  gives  illustrated  descriptive  notes  on  5  trouble- 
some weeds,  as  follows:  Canada  thistle  {Cnicus  arvensis), bull  thistle  (C 
lanceolatus),  sow  thistle  {Sonchus  arvensis),  spiny  or  dagger  cockle  bur 
(Xanthium  spinosum),  and  Russian  thistle  {Sahola  kali  tragus).  The 
State  laws  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Canada  thistle  and  dagger 
cockle  bur  are  given,  and  in  addition  to  the  ones  enumerated  above 
the  author  suggests  that  the  laws  be  modified  to  include  French  pink 
{Centaurea  cyanus),  dog  fennel  {Anthemis  cotula),  tarweed  {Madia  spp.), 
white  mustard  (Brassica  campestris),  oxeye  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  leu- 
canthemum),  and  moth  mullein  {Verhascum  blattaria). 

Directions  are  given  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  in  general,  with  spe- 
cific directions  for  the  5  species  particularly  mentioned  in  the  bulletin, 

Q^rmlnation  of  black  walnuts  and  acorna,  G.  B.  Sud worth  (Garden  and  Foreat^ 
8  {1895) f  pp.  lOS,  106).— The  anthor  accounts  for  the  prolonged  vitality  of  seeds 
deeply  plauted  as  due  to  the  probably  accidental  bnt  proper  a^'astinent  of  moisture 
conditions. 

The  vitality  of  seed,  A.  Pbter  {Nachrichten  Kl.  Ge9.  frintensch.  Goiiitigen  ;  ah;  in 
Nature,  51  {1895),  Feb.  S8,  p.  422). — The  anthor  gives  the  results  of  a  second  series  of 
cultnral  experiments  with  dormant  seeds  taken  fY'om  various  depths  in  the  soil  of 
woodlands  or  forest.  ''The  forest  in  question  was  the  site  of  villnges  and  cnltiva- 
tion  that  disappeared  several  centuries  ago;  and  some  of  the  samples  were  taken 
from  a  dense  forest,  100  to  150  years  old,  under  the  shade  of  which  there  has  been 
no  surface  vegetation  for  years.  The  principal  point  to  investigate  was  the  proba- 
ble existence  of  seeds  of  cornfield  wee<l8  still  possessing  the  power  of  germinating 
and  developing  into  reproductive  plants.  The  author  sncceeded  in  raising  a  large 
number  of  plants  belonging  to  abont  50  species,  including  some  of  the  weeds  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  he  believes  he  has  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  many  pasture  plants 
and  cornfield  weeds  retain  their  vitality  for  more  than  a  half  century,  under  the 
conditions  he  describes." 

On  the  seeds  of  Moabi,  H.  Legomtb  and  A.  H£bbrt  {Compi.  Bend.,  ISO  {1895), 
Ko.  7,  pp.  S74-S77). 

On  the  seeds  of  the  Coula  of  the  French  Congo,  H.  Lbcomtr  and  A.  HAbbrt 
{Compi.  Bend.,  130  {1895),  Ko.  4,  pp.  tOO-202). 

Methods  of  planting  and  destroying  Bermuda  grass,  C.L.  Newman  {AtIm%9m 
Sta.  Sept.  1894,  pp.  10S-108).—A.  reprint  from  Bulletin  28  of  the  sUtion  (E.  8.  B.,  (^ 
p.  490). 
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A  method  of  destroying  dodder,  A.  Servais  {Ing4n.  Agr,  Gemhtoux,S  (ii95)i  ^o, 
Sjpp,SS4f  S56), — The  plants  on  the  spots  where  dodder  is  present  are  carefully 
removed  and  bamed,  the  spot  is  worked  with  a  hoe  or  rake,  and  orchard  grass  ot 
some  other  qaick-growing  species  is  planted  on  the  infested  spot.  The  antlior  state! 
that  dodder  thus  treated  may  be  entirely  eradicated  within  2  years. 

Troublesome  grasses  of  southern  New  Jersey,  M.  Trkat  {Garden  and  Forest,  8 
{1896),  pp.  108,  i^^).— Notes  are  given  on  Elusine  indica,  E,  wgyptiaoay  Bermuda  grass, 
and  coco  or  nnt  grass. 

DISEASES  OF  FLAHTS. 

Fnogns  diseases  of  plants,  B.  D.  Halsted  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt 
1893^  pp.  326-436^  figs.  63). 

Synopsis, — Notes  are  given  on  fungi  on  weeds,  strawberry  diseases,  club  root  of 
cabbage  and  its  allies,  soil  rot  of  sweet  potatoes,  on  the  identity  of  the 
anthracnose  of  watermelon  and  bean,  fungus  diseases  of  the  mnskmelon,  some 
fungus  diseases  of  the  pea,  a  fatal  disease  to  truck  crops,  iield  observations 
upon  frnit  decays,  decays  of  mature  apples,  blight  of  ornamental  spurge, 
fungus  diseases  of  cultivated  sedums,  hoUybock  fungus  diseases,  some  carna- 
tion fungns  diseases,  mint  rnst  on  balm,  fungus  diseases  of  ornamental  bulbous 
plants,  anthracnose  of  rose,  ivy  blight,  palm  diseases,  blights  of  dracseua, 
orchid  diseases,  blight  of  ornamental  ferns,  bacteria  in  some  of  their  relations 
to  crop  growing,  leaf  blight  of  calceolaria,  dropsical  pelargoniums,  and  notes 
on  a  new  Eocoha^idinm, 

Fungi  on  weeds  (pp.  326, 327). — Notes  are  given  on  several  fungi  that 
serve  to  keep  some  of  our  worst  weeds  in  check.  The  species  of  fungi 
mentioned  are  Cysiopus  candidus  on  the  shepherd's  purse  and  some 
other  cruciferous  plants,  C.  portulaoce  on  the  common  purslane,  and 
Puccinia  suaveolens  on  the  Canada  thistle.  A  report  is  given  of  the 
last-named  fungus  having  nearly  exterminated  an  acre  of  the  thistle, 
scarcely  a  phant  matuj-ing  any  seed. 

Diseases  of  the  strawberry  (pp.  327-332). — The  more  important  fungus 
diseases  of  the  strawberry  as  enumerated  aie:  Leaf  spot  {Sphaerella 
fragarim)^  leaf  blight  {Fhyllosticta  fragaricola),  leaf  spot  (ISeptoria 
acicuIosa)j  leaf  spot  {Ascochyta  fragariw)^  anthracnose  (Oloeosporium 
fragaricB)^  leaf  blight  {Ramularia  modesta)^  and  mildew  {Peronospora 
fragariw).  Of  these  the  leaf  spot  (Sphcerella  fragarice)  is  perhaps  the 
most  destructive.  The  author  reviews  the  more  important  contribu- 
tions on  this  disease  since  1887,  when  there  was  given  a  comprehensive 
bibliography.^  Another  of  the  leaf  spots  [Ascochyta  fragarice)  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  this  disease.  A  new  strawberry  leaf  blight  has  been 
under  investigation  by  the  author  since  1892.  It  was  first  discovered 
near  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  it  seems  to  be  far  from  rare,  though 
often  obscured  by  the  presence  of  other  fungi.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  a  fungns  apparently  of  the  genus  Aposphceria.  This  fungus  appears 
to  prefer  the  upi)er  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  develops  its  pycnidia  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf.  The  affected  portions  lose  their  characteristic 
green  and  soon  become  brown.    The  pycnidia  first  appear  as  minute 

lU.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ept.  1887,  p.  340. 
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elevations  of  the  same  color  as  the  leaf,  bnt  aa  the  spores  matnre  they 
become  amber  colored  aud  rise  prominently  from  the  leaf.  Inocola- 
tions  under  a  bell  jar  ^ave  within  10  days  well-developed  pycnidia  on 
healthy  leaves.  As  a  rule  it  is  only  the  old  leaves  that  are  affected 
and  these  should  be  burned.  Bordeaux  mixture  may  prove  effective 
against  this  blight. 

Club  root  of  cabbage  and  its  allies  (pp.  332-345). — ^This  is  a  reprint  of 
Bulletin  98  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  5,  p.  685). 

Soil  rot  of  sweet  potatoes  (pp.  345,  346). — A  report  is  given  of  some 
field  experiments  conducted  with  the  view  of  checking  the  soil  rot  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Series  of  rows  of  plants  growing  in  infested  soil  were 
treated  as  follows: 

"  (1)  On  May  13,  2  rows  while  stiU  open  and  before  manuring,  weie  sprayed  thor- 
ongkly  with  the  Bordeaux  niixtare. 

"(2)  On  May  13,  2  rows  sprayed  as  in  1  after  the  manore  had  been  placed. 

"(3)  Two  rows  left  untreated. 

''(4)  On  May  13,  2  rows  sprayed  after  they  were  made  up  and  before  setting  th« 
plants. 

"  (5)  On  May  20,  2  rows  with  the  plants  sprayed  directly  after  settinir. 

*'  (6)  On  August  10,  2  rows  sprayed  after  the  plants  had  run  vines  18  to  20  in.  long." 

The  results  obtained  showed  "that  spraying  the  rows  before  the 
addition  of  manure  is  the  better  way  of  txeating  the  ground  for  the 
prevention  of  the  soil  lot  of  the  sweet  potato."  There  appears,  from 
the  tabulated  results  given,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  soil  rot 
present  from  the  first  series  to  the  last. 

Identity  of  the  anthracnose  of  the  bean  and  watermelon  (pp.  347-352). — 
The  author  reports  having  inoculated  citrons  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
line  with  spores  from  the  bean  and  watermeloji.  Both  inoculations 
grew  rapidly  and  no  differences  could  be  detected,  proving  the  identity 
of  the  two  diseases.  The  author  reviews  the  synonjrmy  of  the  fungus 
and  concludes  the  name  should  be  Colletotrichum  lagenarium. 

Fungus  diseases  of  the  muskmelon  (pp.  352-^56). — Mention  is  made  of 
three  of  the  more  important  diseases  of  the  muskmelon.  The  first  is  a 
downy  mildew  {Plasmopara  cubensis)^  similar  to  the  downy  mildew  of 
the  grape  and  amenable  to  the  same  treatment.  The  second  is  of  a 
bacterial  nature.  Part«  of  the  plant,  as  the  stem,  petioles,  or  leaf 
blades,  when  attacked  have  a  peculiar  watery  appearance.  The  author 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  germs  of  this  disease  may  be'  carried  ov«r 
from  year  to  year  in  the  soil,  and  probably  several  crops  may  be  affected 
by  the  same  disease.  Spraying  is  thought  to  check  the  disease.  The 
third  trouble  is  a  leaf  spot  due  to  a  species  of  Phyllostida.  It  is  cod- 
fined  to  the  leaves  and  younger  parts  of  the  vine,  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  it  could  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  any  of  the  more 
common  fungicides. 

Some  fungus  diseases  of  the  pea  (pp.  357--362). — Several  fungus  enemies 
of  the  pea  are  described,  the  more  important  being  pea  mildew  {Erjfsi^ 
fnortu),  pea  rust  {Uromyces  appendiculatus)^  pea  blights  {Ascoehyta pisi 
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and  Septoria  pisi)^  black  mold  of  pea  {Pleospora  j>m),  damping  off 
(probably  Pythium  debaryanum)^  a  bacterial  disease,  and  a  disease 
attacking  the  seed,  prodncing  dark  olive  patches  on  the  seed  coat  a  few 
days  after  planting.  These  diseases  may  occur  singly  or  more  com- 
monly associated  with  some  of  the  others.  The  nature  of  their  attack 
on  the  host  is  described,  and  the  use  of  fungicides  and  selection  of 
sound  seed  recommended  as  preventive  treatment. 

A  fatal  disease  to  truck  crops  (pp.  362-3CC). — Specimens  of  diseased 
tomato,  eggplant,  and  other  plants  were  sent  the  author  from  the  Florida 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  disease  was  recognized  as  similar  to  one 
on  lupines  in  Louisiana,  in  which  a  Penicillium  developed  abundantly 
when  placed  in  a  moist  chamber.  Cultures  made  from  the  Florida 
material  developed  sderotia  abundantly  in  a  short  time.  Cultures 
were  made  ou  the  stems  of  corn,  squash,  cucumber,  and  several  weeds, 
upon  all  of  which  the  fungus  grew  vigorously.  Open-air  cultures  were 
not  so  successAil,  and  on  some  plants  the  fungus  was  made  to  gi'ow 
only  by  exercising  great  care,  and  it  is  thought  that  while  the  disease 
may  be  very  destructive  in  Florida  it  will  not  prove  serious  in  the  lati- 
tude of  N^ew  Jersey.    The  study  of  this  disease  is  still  in  progress. 

Afield  observation  upon  fruit  decays  (i>p.366,  367). — In  Bulletin  91  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  657)  the  author  reported  on  a  decay  of  quinces 
due  to  Spharopsis  malormn  and  claimed  that  the  source  of  contamina- 
tion was  an  apple  tree  near  by.  A  visit  was  made  in  July,  1893,  to 
the  orchard,  and  while  there  was  no  decay  manifest  on  the  quinces 
and  pears,  a  grafted  branch  of  the  suspected  apple  tree  was  loaded 
with  fruit,  a  large  per  cent  of  which  was  decayed.  The  fruit  on  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  tree  was  unaffected.  The  obvious  remedy 
in  this  case  was  removing  the  graft  of  the  early  variety  of  fruit  (Red 
Astrachan). 

Decays  of  mature  apples  (pp.  367-377).— This  is  a  reprint  of  a  popular 
article*  in  which  are  described  specking  of  apples,  apple  scab,  mold, 
blotch,  bitter  rot,  and  black  rot. 

Blight  of  ornamental  spurge  (pp.  377-379). — An  anthracnose  of  euphor- 
bias, due  to  Olceosporium  euphorbice^  is  described. 

Fungus  diseases  of  cultivated  sedums  (pp.  379-381). — ^Two  diseases  of 
sedums  are  described,  an  anthracuose  due  to  Septoria  sedii,  and  a  dis- 
ease due  to  Vermicularia  telephii.  The  affected  portions  should  be 
collected  and  burned  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  diseases. 

HollyJiock  diseases  (pp.  381-383). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  holly- 
hock rust  {Puccinla  malvacearum)^  a  leaf  spot  {Cercospora  althmina)^  and 
a  leaf  blight  {Phyllosticta  althaeina).  All  sorts  of  hollyhocks  are  sub- 
ject to  these  diseases.  The  author  recommends  that  seed  should  be 
saved  only  from  plants  free  from  disease,  that  all  young  plants  known 
to  be  affected  should  be  rejected,  and  that  old  plants  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  at  least  once  a  week  during  the  growing  season. 

iPop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1893,  May. 
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Some  fungus  diseases  of  carnations  (pp.  384-391). — A  popular  paper 
read  before  the  American  Carnation  Society,  January,  1893,  describing 
carnation  leaf  spot  {Septoria  dianthi)^  anthracnose  {Volutella  sp.),  leaf 
mold  (Heterosporium  echinulatum),  and  a  bacterial  di.^ease.  Beniedies 
are  saggested  for  carnation  dineases,  the  most  snceessfdl  ones  being 
sprays  of  potassium  sulphid  solution,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  ammoni- 
acal  copper  carbonate. 

Mint  rust  on  cultivated  balm  (pp.  391,  392). — ^The  mint  rust  (Puceinia 
menthce)  is  reported  on  the  cultivated  balm  (Melissa  officinalis).  The 
form  of  rust  present  is  the  one  having  echinulate  telentospores  and  is 
known  as  form  americana. 

Fungus  diseases  of  ornamental  bulbous  plants  (pp.  392-396). — Dis- 
eases of  lilies,  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  gladiolus,  and  crocus  are 
described.  The  rejection  of  all  diseased  bulbs  is  advised  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure. 

Diseases  of  cyclamens  (pp.  39G-399). — ^Diseases  due  to  Phoma  cycla^ 
mence,  Boirytis  vulgaris^  Colletotrichum  cyclamenas^  and  a  bacterial  dis- 
ease are  described. 

Diseases  of  callas  (pp.  399-401). — ^A  bacterial  disease,  one  due  to 
Phyllosticta  richardiWj  a  disease  due  to  Cercospora  richardicecola^  and 
another  due  to  Pestalozzia  richardice  are  mentioned. 

Rose  anthracnose  (pp.  401-405). — In  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  statifm 
for  1892,  p.  280  (E.  S.  li.,  5,  p.  399),  mention  was  made  of  several  destruc- 
tive diseases  of  roses,  among  them  an  anthracnose  due  to  Qlaosporinm 
rosai,  which  causes  the  defoliation  of  the  canes.  Further  investigations 
of  this  disease  show  that  the  whole  plant  is  infested  by  the  fungus, 
which  saps  its  vitality  to  such  a  degree  that  those  leaves  showing  no 
trace  of  disease  are  unable  to  perform  their  usual  functions.  The 
appearance  and  habit  of  growth  of  this  fungus  are  similar  to  the  rasp- 
beiry  anthracnose  {O.venetum),  and  the  author  suggests  their  probable 
identity.  Young  plants  or  young  shoots  are  most  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  Eoses  that  have  a  sickly  colored  foliage,  with  the  leaves  falling 
prematurely,  especially  from  the  tips  of  the  canes,  may  be  suspected  of 
being  attacked  by  the  anthracnose,  and  the  pink  blotches  may  be  seen 
by  the  aid  of  a  hand  lens  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  All  affected  canes 
should  be  cut,  and,  together  with  the  fallen  leaves,  gathered  and 
burned.  Sound  plants  may  be  protected  by  frequently  spraying  them 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate. 

A  blight  of  variegated  ivy  (pp.  405-407). — A  blight  of  the  variegated 
forms  of  the  English  ivy  is  reported  due  to  Vermicularia  trichella.  All 
variegated  plants  are  especially  susceptible  to  fungus  diseases,  as  the 
etiolated  portions  are  less  able  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  spores. 
All  diseased  leaves  of  such  plants  should  be  removed  and  the  remain- 
ing ones  protected  by  sprays  of  copper  compounds. 

Palm  diseases  (pp.  407-411). — Several  diseases  of  palms,  especially 
Kentias,  are  figured  and  described.     All  diseased  leaves  or  parts  of 
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leaves,  wbicli  may  be  recognized  by  the  dead  or  discolored  8x>ots,  shoald 
be  removed  aud  the  remaining  foliage  sprayed  at  least  once  a  week 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  leaf  blight  of  caryotas  is  also  described 
and  the  same  treatment  recommended. 

Blights  of  draccmas  (pp.  412-414). — A  blight,  due  to  Phyllosticta 
maculicolaj  causing  small  brown  angular  spots  in  the  leaves,  surrounded 
by  yellowish  areas,  is  described.  Another  blight  more  destructive  to 
the  thick  leaved  dracienas  is  caused  by  Vermicularia  concentrica,  A 
third  disease,  a  leaf  tip  blight  of  Dracama  fragrans^  caused  by  OUeo- 
sporium  sp.,  is  illustrated  and  described.  The  author  thinks  these  dis- 
eases could  be  prevented  to  a  great  degree  by  the  use  of  any  of  the 
standard  fungicides. 

Orchid  diseases  (pp.  414-419). — Leaf  diseases  of  Sorbralia  macrantha 
and  Bktia  volutelUiy  and  petal  blights  are  described.  Care  in  not  propa- 
gating from  diseased  plants  and  use  of  fungicides  are  advised  as  pre- 
ventive treatment. 

Tip  blight  of  ornamental  ferns  (pp.  419-421). — ^Fern  blights  are 
described  and  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  treatment  advised. 

Bacteria  in  some  of  their  relations  to  crop  growing  (pp.  422-430). — A 
reprint  is  given  of  a  semipopular  paper  on  bacteria  read  before  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 

Bacterial  leaf  blight  of  calceolarias  (pp.  430,  431). — A  disease,  due  to 
Micrococcus  sp.,  is  described  as  causing  brownish  patches  on  the 
lower  leaves. 

Dropsical  pelargoniums  (pp.  432,  433). — Numerous  instances  are 
reported  of  pelargoniums  being  spotted,  but  no  fungus  could  be  found. 
The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  the  plants  were  affected  by  the  same 
cause,  resulting  in  what  has  been  called  oedema  of  tomato.^  The 
remedy  recommended  is  a  cooler,  dry  soil,  with  increased  light  wherever 
possible. 

Notes  on  a  new  Exobasidium  (pp.  431-436). — Notes  are  given  on  Exo- 
basidium  pecJciij  a  fungus  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  inflorescence 
of  Androvieda  mariana^  its  attack  resulting  in  abnormally  developed 
flowers. 

Report  of  the  myoologist,  F.  D.  Chester  {Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1893, 
pp,  103-131,  figs.  2). 

Synopsis, — ^A  report  is  given  on  the  tre<itmont  of  peach  rot  and  blight;  observations 
on  root  rot  of  crimson  clover,  diseasod  cowpeas,  and  antbracnose  of  tomato ;  and 
a  report  of  bacteriological  work  in  various  lines,  principally  in  the  preparation 
of  attenuated  anthrax  vims. 

Treatment  of  plant  diseases  (pp.  103-109). — Experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  2  orchards  for  the  prevention  of  peach  rot  and  blight.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  (1)  winter  treatment,  the  removal  of  all  mummy 
fruits  and  washing  the  trees  with  a  copper  sulphate  solution;  (2)  spray- 
ing twice  before  the  buds  opened;  (3)  spraying  with  Paris  green  for 

>  New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  63  (E.  S.  B.,  5,  p.  55). 
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eurculio;  and  (4)  spraying  when  the  fruit  began  to  show  color  to  pre- 
vent attacks  of  the  rot.  In  the  first  orchard  the  fungicides  used  as 
sprays  were  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  and  suspended  coi)per  car- 
bonate with  ghie.  As  a  result  of  the  winter  treatment  it  was  found  that 
26  per  cent  blighted  blossoms  were  on  the  unsprayed  trees,  as  compared 
with  12  per  cent  on  those  given  treatment  and  17  per  cent  on  those 
given  the  early  spraying  but  no  winter  treatment.  Owing  to  the  ft-uit 
not  having  been  gathered  according  to  directions,  the  results  of  the 
other  treatments  were  lost. 

In  the  second  orchard  the  same  treatments  were  tested  with  3  addi- 
tional fungicides,  viz,  copper  and  ammonium  carbonate,  copper  acetate, 
and  copper  sulphate  and  calcium  chlorid  solutions.  The  results 
obtained  indicate  encouraging  benefits  from  spraying,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  winter  treatment  and  early  spraying  is  not  sufficient  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  further  experiment.  The  use  of  Paris  green  was 
attended  with  a  greater  total  yield  over  their  checks,  amounting  to 
about  3  times  the  yield  where  no  treatment  was  given.  There  was  a 
decreased  amount  of  rot  present  in  those  trees  having  been  treated  for 
that  divsease. 

Observations  on  plant  diseaaes  (pp.  109-115). — The  author  made  cul- 
tures of  the  crimson  clover  root  rot,  Sclerotinia  trifoliorum^  previously 
published  as  8.  tri/oUumj^  and  found  it  would  grow  readily  on  indiffer- 
ent media.  This  shows  its  power  to  live  as  a  saprophyte  as  well  as 
parasitically  on  its  host.  Any  cultivation  that  tends  to  stir  the  soil 
will  tend  to  eradicate  the  fungus. 

A  lot  of  cowpea  seed  was  sown,  and  the  developing  plants  were  so 
badly  diseased  as  to  require  a  replanting.  The  second  lot  of  seed  was 
examined  and  9.5  per  cent  found  to  be  allected  by  Colletotrichum  linde- 
muthianum.  The  presence  of  the  disease  can  be  recognized  by  the 
spotted  appearance  of  the  seed,  and  all  such  should  be  rejected. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  ripe  rot  or  anthracnose  of  tomato.  In  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1891,  p.  60  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  59),  this 
disease  was  described  as  due  to  C.  lycopersici^  n.  sp.,  but  the  author  has 
since  decided  it  as  identical  with  C.  phomoides^  the  name  by  which  the 
fungus  should  be  known.  The  author  made  numerous  inoculations 
with  the  spores,  and  found  that  they  would  as  readily  grow  on  the 
pepper,  grape,  and  apple  as  on  the  tomato,  a  fact  which  he  thinks  points 
toward  the  probable  identity  of  the  ripe  rots  of  these  fruits. 

Bacteriological  work  (pp.  115-131). — The  author  gives  in  detail  the 
methods  followed  in  preparing  an  attenuated  anthrax  virus  for  use  in 
the  protection  of  cows  against  anthrax.  The  method  employe<l  was 
that  of  attenuation  by  heat,  keeping  the  cultures  at  a  tenijK*rature  of 
42  to  430  0.  for  a  time,  the  different  lots  being  tested  until  the  requircil 
attenuation  is  secured.  Examinations  were  made  by  the  author  of 
milk  and  a  supposed  case  of  anthrax  in  man  without  finding  the  specific 
bacilli  present,  while  they  were  found  in  a  case  of  anthrax  in  a  horse. 


1  Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1890,  p.  84  (£.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  689).     ^  ^ 
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A  microscopical  examination  of  4  lots  of  wheat  bran  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  cockle  seed  meal.  In  none  of  the  samples 
was  there  any  important  admixture.  The  i>resence  of  cockle  may  be 
readily  recognized  when  at  all  abundant  by  the  characteristic  saponin 
bodies. 

The  author  made  a  study  of  some  of  the  mold  fungi  to  test  the  com- 
mon belief  that  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  due  in  some  way  to  these 
fungi.  Jars  of  bread  paste  were  exposed  in  a  stable  where  several 
horses  bad  died  with  the  above  disease.  The  species  of  molds  collected 
were:  Aspergillus  nigricans j  A,fumigatus,  Rhizopus  nigricanSy  and  Feni- 
cillium  glaucum.  The  only  fungus  of  interest  was  the  Aspergillus  fumi- 
gatuSy  and  from  this  cultures  were  made  on  oats.  JSothing  positive  is 
shown  as  to  the  ability  of  these  molds  to  produce  the  disease  in  question. 
However,  a  rabbit  inoculated  with  0.5  cc.  water  containing  spores  of 
A.fumigatus  died  in  5  days.  Cultures  made  from  the  viscera  of  the 
rabbit  did  not  develop  any  of  the  mold  in  either  agar  tubes,  Petrie 
plates,  or  bread-paste  jars. 

The  southern  tomato  blight  (Mississippi  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  53-6'lj 
fig.  1). — A  report  is  given  of  3  years'  experiments,  conducted  by  F.  S. 
Earle  at  the  Ocean  Springs  substation,  for  the  prevention  of  the  tomato 
blight,  reported  in  Bulletin  19  of  the  station  (B.  S.  K.,  3,  p.  702).  The 
exi)erimeuts  consisted  in  soil  treatments  in  the  field  and  bed  and  spray- 
ing the  plants  with  well-known  fungicides.  Ba>ed  on  1  year's  experi- 
ence, the  author  thinks  that  whether  thel)liglits  of  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  watermelons  are  identical  or  not  they  are  not  easily  communicated 
from  one  crop  to  another  under  the  ordinary  field  conditions. 

The  author  presents  the  following  tentative  conclusions: 

''  (1)  In  preparing  oompost  for  the  seed  bed  and  cold  frame,  U3e  a  liberal  amount 
of  lime,  kainit,  ashes,  or  other  potash  salt.  This  will  give  good,  stiff-stemmed,  stocky 
plants,  which  are  better  able  to  resist  blight. 

**(2)  A  few  days  before  sowing  the  seed  sprinkle  the  bed  thoroughly  with  strong 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  rake  it  iu. 

''(3)  After  the  plants  are  set  iu  the  field  add  Paris  green  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  continue  to  spray  at  intervals  of  10  days  or  2  weeks  until  the  fruit  is  half  grown. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  spraying  after  the  fruit  is  set,  as  it  is  more  easily  injured 
than  is  the  foliage. 

''  (4)  Never  plant  tomatoes  on  land  where  they  grew  the  previous  year,  and  at  least 
2  years'  rest  is  much  safer. 

"(5)  While  this  station  does  not  recommend  the  practice  of  following  either  melons 
or  potatoes  with  tomatoes,  it  records  the  fact  that  it  can  often  be  done  with  safety." 

A  new  disease  of  the  olive  tree,  A.  P.  Hayne  [California  Sta. 
Rpt.  1893  and  1894,  pp.  297,  298). — The  author  reports  the  presence  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  of  a  new  leaf  disease  of  olives,  which  he  has 
determined  as  probably  due  to  Cycloconium  oleaginum^  a  fungus  which 
is  rather  common  in  southern  Europe.  He  quotes  G.  Boyer,  of  the 
£cole  Natiouale  d'Agriculture,  Montpellier,  France,  who  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  disease.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  are  attacked, 
but  more  commonly  the  upper,  where  it  forms  circular  spots,  black, 
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gray,  or  brownish  in  color,  the  center  usually  being  of  a  diflferent  color 
from  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  sjiots.  The  spots  vary  from  6  to 
15  mm.  or  more  in  diameter  and  are  irregularly  distributed  over  the 
leaf,  and  may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  peduncle  and  fruit.  The 
fungus  may  appear  any  time  of  the  year,  but  its  most  serious  attack  is 
usually  late  in  the  summer  or  autumn.  Tht?  black  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  abundant  dark-colored  spores,  and  as  these  become 
scattered  the  color  becomes  lighter. 

In  California  the  only  variety  on  which  the  disease  has  been  observed 
is  the  Mission.  Its  attack  is  so  insignificant  that  at  least  for  tlie  pres- 
ent no  treatment  is  required. 

Ezperiments  in  winter  spraying  of  apples  and  pears,  C.  W. 
Wood  WORTH  {California  Sta.  Itpt  1893  and  1894,  pp.  441-46:2).— Sotes 
and  extensive  tables  on  experiments  in  spraying  apple  and  pear  trees 
for  two  seasons  against  the  oyster-shell  scale,  greedy  scale,  and  woolly 
aphis,  conducted  in  the  station  orchard  at  Berkeley.  A  plat  is  given 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  treated.  Various  insecticides 
and  fungicides  were  used,  both  alone  and  in  combination.  The  results, 
as  indicated  by  the  elaborate  detail  of  the  several  tables,  seem  to  show 
but  little  value  from  the  treatment.  Formulas  are  given  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  various  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  the  indications  for 
their  use  are  mentioned. 

Peach  yellows  experiments,  M.  H.  Begkwith  {Delaware  Sta.  Rpt. 
1893,  pp.  152j  153). — The  author  reports  experiments  with  seedling 
peach  trees  and  with  trees  brought  from  a  region  where  the  yellows  is 
not  known,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  such  trees  are  no  more  capable 
of  resisting  the  disease  than  others. 

A  disease  of  mulberries,  A.  Pbunbt  (Compt.  Rend.y  120  {1895), 
No.  4,  pp.  222-225). — The  author  claims  that  there  is  great  confusion 
in  the  diseases  of  the  mulberry,  due  to  their  varying  manifestations. 
He  thinks  there  is  a  disease  of  the  mulberry  similar  to  that  of  the 
grape,  which  he  has  called  chy  tridiose,  and  that  it  is  due  to  a  species  of 
Cla^ochytrinnij  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  C.  mori.  It  differs  from 
C.  viticolum  ^  in  its  smaller  zoosporangia,  cystes,  and  zoospores.  Its 
attack  on  the  mulberry  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  related  species 
on  the  grape.  The  treatment  recommended  is  the  same  in  each  case, 
applications  of  solutions  of  iron  suli)hate. 

The  black  rot  and  its  practical  treatment,  G.  Lavergne  and 
E.  Maere  {Le  Black  rot  et  son  traitement  pratique.  Bordeaux:  Firi, 
1895). — The  authors  have  prepared  a  condensed  manual  based  on  their 
observations  made  in  1S04  during  an  official  examination  of  the  black 
rot  and  its  practical  treatment. 

Their  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

» Compt.  Ucuil.,  119  (18iM),  No.  19,  pp.  808-811  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p. 642). 
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''(1)  After  the  grapes  are  gathered,  collect  all  dried  grapee  and  those  which  have 
fallen  from  the  bunches,  together  with  all  the  leaves  that  are  strewn  on  the  ground, 
and  bum  them. 

"(2)  Prune  as  closely  as  possible,  eliminating  all  the  young  sprouts.  Collect  and 
burn  the  cuttings. 

''(3)  During  the  latter  part  of  March  wash  the  vines  with  an  acid  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate  to  which  there  may  be  added  iron  snlphate  if  antbracnose  be  suspected, 
the  formula  recommended  being  copper  sulphate  10  kg.,  iron  sulphate  10  kg.,  sul- 
phuric acid  1  kg.,  hot  water  100  liters. 

''(4)  Upon  the  return  of  spring  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  6  to  10  cm.  in  length 
aiiply  Bordeaux  mixture,  using  3  kg.  copper  sulphate  to  3  kg.  of  lime.  Apply  when- 
ever the  atmospheric  conditions  will  allow  and  repeat  if  washed  off  by  rain. 

"(5)  Ten  or  15  days  later,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  sprouts,  give  a  second 
Bpraying. 

''(6;  Give  a  third,  fourth,  and  if  necessary  a  fifth  spraying  at  intervals  of  15  to  30 
days,  dependent  on  the  atmospheric  conditions. 

''(7)  Before  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  oidium,  dust  the  vines  with  sulphur 
and  dry  copper  sulphate  or  with  copper  sulpho^iteatite. 

'^(8)  Supplement  these  treatments  if  practicable  by  collecting  and  burning  the 
first  leaves  attacked  by  the  black  rot. 

''(9)  Wherever  there  has  been  no  previous  severe  attack,  the  first  3  suggestions 
may  be  omitted,  but  by  following  out  all  the  directions  the  vineyard  will  be  free  not 
only  of  black  rot  but  of  mildew  as  well.'' 

A  new  treatment  for  grape  mildew,  L.  SipiIsbe  {Compt  Rend.j 
120  [1895)^  No.  4j  pp.  320-2^3).— The  author  rei)orts  the  successful  use 
of  lysol  as  a  remedy  against  grape  mildew.  He  was  led  to  make  a 
trial  of  this  material  (1)  on  account  of  its  well-known  power  as  a  germi- 
cide, (2)  its  ready  solubility  in  water,  (3)  its  harmlessness,  and  (4)  its 
cheapness.  It  was  used  in  solutions  varying  in  strength  fiom  0.001  to 
0.01,  the  best  results  being  obtained  when  used  in  the  strength  of 
0.005,  which  is  obtained  by  adding  5  gm.  of  lysol  to  every  hter  of  water. 
When  used  in  the  strength  recommended  it  proved  as  efficacious  as 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  was  more  economicalby  28  per  cent.  Three 
sprayings  are  necessarj'-,  and  in  France  the  proper  time  for  their 
application  is  April  20  to  30,  May  1  to  8,  and  June  1  to  8.  When 
used  in  a  strength  of  0.004  it  rids  the  leaves  of  all  insects  or  larvsB 
that  may  be  on  them,  and  it  may  be  used  to  rid  the  vine  of  all  kinds  of 
parasites. 

The  author  thinks  lysol  will  prove  equally  as  effective  against  oidium 
as  it  is  shown  to  be  against  the  mildew. 

A  laboratory  of  plant  diseaaea.  C.  W.  Wood  worth  (Cali/oi-nia  Sia.  Bpt.  189S 
and  1894,  pp.  435,  455).— A  description  is  given  of  the  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  California  for  the  especial  study  of  plant  diseases. 

Apple  canker  {Gard.  Chron.,  17  (1895),  ser.  S,  p,  24S).—A,  controversial  article  in 
which  the  author  thinks  conditions  of  planting  and  natnral  hardiness  have  more  to 
do  with  the  disease  than  fangns  attacks. 

The  canker  of  larch  (Oesterr.  forst,  Ztg.,  IS  (1895),  No.  B,  pp.  11, 12).— L  popular 
article  on  the  diseased  condition  due  to  Feziza  wilokommii. 

Concemiig  Nectria  ditiasima,  F.  Bandiscii  (Centbl.  Gee.  Forstw.  }yien,£l  (1895), 
Nq,  i^  pp.  51-56).— A  popular  article  on  the  cause  of  canker  in  treet. 
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Root  knots  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  C.  W.  Woodworth  (Califomim  5I«.  Bpt, 
189S  and  1894,  pp.  496-440,  pi.  2).— This  article  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  reprint  from 
Balletin  99  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  563). 

Hezenbesens  (Oeaterr.  forsi,  Ztg,,  IS  {1895),  No,  g,p,  IS). — ^A  description  of  witches 
broom  of  a  90-year-old  pine  tree. 

A  Tine  disease  of  Chile,  A.  Girard  (Rev,  Vit.,  2d  ser.,  S  (1895),  No.  64,  pp.  gSS-SS€).^ 
It  is  attributed  to  Marqarodts  vitium. 

The  relationship  of  Caeoma  nitons  and  Pnccinia  peckiana,  G.  P.  Cunton 
{Bot.  Gaz,,  SO  (1895),  No.  S,  pp.  116,  2/7).— Notes  are  given  on  the  identity  of  the  two 
forms  and  a  discussion  of  the  proper  nomenclature  for  the  fungus. 

New  species  of  UstilaginesB  and  Uredineae,  J.  B.  Ellis  and  B.  M.  EvKBRAirr 
(Ton-ey  BuL,  22  (1895),  No.  2,  pp.  57^1). — ^Technical  descriptions  are  g:iven  of  14  new' 
species,  divided  as  follows:  Uatilago,  1;  Entyloma,  1;  Urf^myoea,  2;  Pucoinim,  9;  and 
^cidium,  1. 

Plant  diseases  caused  by  cryptogamic  parasites,  E.  Fkeihkrb  v.  TuBSur 
(PJlanzenkrankheiien,  duroh  kryptogame  Faraailen  verurBachi,  Berlin:  J,  SpHmffer, 
1895,  pp.  600,  fig:  S06). 

How  to  distinguish  fungus  diseases  oi  carnations,  B.  D.  Halsted  (FloriM 
Exchange,  7  (1895),  No.  14,  pp.  29S,  294). — ^Paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  Ameri- 
can Carnation  Society.  Carnation  rust,  leaf  spot,  black  spot,  ring  mold,  and  bae- 
teriosis  are  described.  Copper  sulphate  1  to  1,000  solution  has  given  good  results 
against  these  diseases  and  does  not  have  the  lime  which  is  often  objectionable  in 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

Effect  of  treating  barley  seed  for  smut,  M.  Hollruno  (FUhling*$  landw.  Zt§.,  44 
(1895),  No.  2,  pp.  49-5S). 

Experiments  in  treating  potato  blight,  A.  SRMroTOWSKi  (Deui.  landw.  /Vmm^  22 
(1895),  No.  6,  p.  51). — A  brief  report  on  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  sulphate  of 
iron  and  lime. 

Spraying  of  apple  trees,  J.  T.  Stikson  (Arkan§a$  Sta.  BpU  1894,  pp.  23-44,  fif. 
i).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  26  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1076),  giving  details  of 
experiments  conducted  for  the  prevention  of  apple  scab  and  bitter  rot. 

Lysol  as  a  fungicide  for  vines,  L.  Mangin  (Jonr.  Agr.  Prat.,  59  (1895),  No.  7,pp, 
245, 246). 

The  preparation  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution,  C.  L.  TtanxY 
(Delaware  Sla.  Rpt.  189S,  pp.  172-18S,  fig:  2).^k.  reprint  from  Balletin  22  of  the 
station  (£.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1077). 

EITTOMOLOOT. 

The  San  JosA  scale  in  New  Jersey  (Sew  Jertey  8ta$.  But,  106^ 
pp.  34j  figs.  5). — This  bulletin  treats  of  the  iDtrodaction  and  spread  of 
Aspidiotus  perniciosm  in  New  Jersey,  its  life  history,  description,  ene- 
mies, and  treatment.  The  scale  was  introduced  on  Kelsey  plam  trees 
from  Califoruia  in  1886  or  1887  by  two  nurseries,  and  spread  rapidly, 
attacking  other  fruits  as  well,  especially  pears.  In  1889  or  1890  the 
first  scaly  stock  was  distributed  from  these  nurseries  to  different  parts 
of  New  Jersey  and  other  States.  In  New  Jersey  the  scale  has  not 
been  found  on  the  red  shale  soil  which  occupies  the  northern  half  of 
the  State,  although  south  of  this  it  has  been  found  in  every  county. 
As  California  fruit,  pears  in  particular,  are  frequently  infested  by  the 
scale,  it  is  urged  that  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  a  farther  infection 
with  the  pest. 
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The  scale  is  described  in  detail  in  the  varions  stages  of  growth,  and 
the  life  history  given,  the  information  being  chiefly  compiled.^ 

It  was  found  that  many  deciduous  fruit  trees  were  attacked  by  the 
scale,  though  not  all  to  the  same  extent.  Currants,  gooseberries,  rose- 
bushes, elms,  and  English  walnuts  were  also  found  infested.  Apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries  are  attacked  in  preference.  Idaho  and 
Louisiana  pear  trees  suffer  most,  while  Keiffer  is  least  likely  to  be 
attacked. 

The  scale  was  found  parasitized  by  the  hymenopter  Aphelinus  fus- 
cipenniSj  which  attacks  about  1  per  cent  of  the  scales.  In  addition,  2 
species  of  ladybirds,  C/u7oconi«  bivulnevus  and  Pentilia  misellay  feed 
upon  Aspidiottis, 

It  is  recommended  that  every  orchard  that  has  been  set  out  within 
the  last  6  years  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  if  the  scales  are 
found  they  should  be  brushed  off,  so  far  as  possible,  with  a  stiff  brush. 
Following  this  the  trees  should  be  liberally  pruned  and  the  cuttings 
burned.  The  trees  should  then  be  washed  or  sprayed  with  whale-oil 
soapsuds,  or  with  the  following  potash  solution :  Crystal  potash  lye,  1 
lb.;  flsh  oil,  3  pt.;  soft  water,  2  gal.  To  this  water  should  be  added  to 
bring  the  amount  up  to  15  gal.  The  application  of  this  insecticide 
should  be  made  during  a  mild  spell  in  the  winter,  and  a  month  later 
the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion.  Spray- 
ing with  diluted  kerosene  emulsion  in  the  spring  when  the  larvsB  are 
crawling  about  is  also  recommended.  The  importance  of  carefully 
inspecting  all  nursery  stock  is  insisted  upon. 

Some  insects  ii\jiuiou8  to  squash,  melon,  and  cucumber  vines, 
an4  the  asparagus  beetle  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  75 ^  pp.  409-427 j 
figs.  3,  pis.  4). — This  bulletin  contains  illustrated  descriptive,  life  his- 
tory, and  remedial  notes  on  the  squash  bug  (Anasa  tristis),  squash-vine 
borer  (Melliiia  ceto\  boreal  ladybird  (Epilachne  borealis),  melon  louse 
{Aphis  cucufneris)^  striped  cucumber  beetle  (Diabrotica  vittata),  and 
asparagus  beetle  (Crioeeris  asparagi).  The  investigations  were  under- 
taken on  Long  Island  and  vicinity,  where  the  insects  seemed  to  be 
inflicting  most  damage. 

The  squash  bug  was  unusually  injurious  the  past  season,  and  experi- 
ments were  made  with  carbon  bisulphid,  pyrethrum  powder,  and  kero- 
sene emulsion  for  its  destruction.  Pyrethrum  was  found  to  be  of  no 
avail  and  the  other  insecticides  of  but  little  use.  Cleaning  the  fields 
of  rubbish  and  plowing  in  the  fall  is  recommended,  and  in  addition 
distributing  bits  of  boards,  chips,  leaves,  and  the  like  underneath  the 
vines,  where  the  bugs  will  gather  during  the  day  and  may  be  easily 
captured  and  killed.  Picking  the  adult  bugs  from  the  vines  in  the 
early  spring  is  also  advised. 

The  squash-vine  borer  inflicted  more  damage  than  any  other  of  the 


1  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  of  £nt.  Circular  3  (£.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  1088). 
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insects  noted.  Gutting  ont  the  borers  as  soon  as  the  vines  begin  to 
show  signs  of  injury  and  covering  the  bases  of  the  vines  with  earth  as 
far  as  the  third  or  fourth  joint  is  suggested,  and  also  capturing  and 
killing  the  moths  which  may  be  found  sluggishly  sitting  on  the  leaves 
in  the  evening  and  early  morning.  Spraying  with  arseuites  is  recom- 
mended for  the  boreal  ladybird.  Kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap- 
suds is  advised  against  the  melon  louse,  and  picking  and  destroying 
the  afiected  leaves.  Against  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  hills  be  x)rotected  by  covering  them  with  screens  or 
nettings  of  some  kind  until  the  vines  have  acquired  a  strong  growth, 
and  spraying  with  the  arsenites,  or  dusting  on  tobacco  dust,  air-slaeked 
lime,  or  a  mixture  of  arsenites  and  plaster  after  the  beetles  have  begun 
their  attacks. 

Against  the  asparagus  beetle  applying  lime  to  the  affected  beds  is 
recommended,  and  also  cutting  and  burning  the  old  stalks  each  fall 
and  the  young  seedlings  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
chickens  be  allowed  to  run  among  the  beds. 

Report  on  a  so  called  disease  affecting  the  orange  tnrchards  of 
Wide  Bay,  and  on  insect  pests  prevalent  therein  {Queemland 
l)ept  Agr.  Bui,  4,  2d  »er.,  pp.  17). — This  deals  with  investigations  oa 
an  affection  of  oranges  called  the  '^  Maori  orange,"  in  which  the  fruit 
was  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  a  brown  stain,  frequently 
obscuring  the  natural  hue  of  the  entire  surfaice.  The  oranges  were 
usually  exceptionally  sweet  and  juicy,  but  sometimes  were  black,  and 
in  this  event  the  flesh  was  soft,  discolored,  and  sour.  The  condition  was 
found  to  be  produced  by  the  mite  Phytoptm  oleivor%By  which  fed  upon 
the  rind  of  the  orange,  puncturing  the  oil  cells,  from  which  the  oil 
exuded  and  was  oxidized  by  the  atmosphere,  thus  producing  a  resinous 
dark  stain.  Treatment  by  means  of  a  sulphur,  soap,  and  water  wash, 
or  a  spray  of  2  oz.  of  i)otassium  sal pb id  dissolved  in  2  gal.  of  8oa])«ud8 
is  recommended.  This  insecticide  should  be  applied  in  the  spring 
before  the  growth  commences,  again  when  the  frnit  is  the  size  of  a 
marble,  and  later  when  it  is  about  two  thirds  grown. 

Descriptive,  life  history,  and  remedial  notes  are  given  on  the  white 
scale  (Chiondspis  citri),  red  scale  (Aspidiotus  cocciitei<«),  black  scale  {A. 
ficm)j  long  mussel  sca^e  (Mytilaspis  gloveri),  and  5  species  of  brown 
scale  (Lecanidce).  More  iiersistent  effort  by  fruit  growers  against 
injurious  insects  is  urged. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  M.  H.  Bie^ckwitu  (Delaware  8ta.RpL 
1693,  pp.  lo4-171jJig8.  7). — This  comprises  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  21  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  K.,  5,  p.  410)  and  some  additional  matter.  A  report 
is  made  of  experiments  with  arseuites  on  several  x)rivate  farms  to 
] prevent  the  depredations  of  the  curculio,  the  trees  being  sprayed 
with  Loudon  purple,  and  the  resulting  fruit  being  almost  entirely  free 
from  insect  injuries.  In  another  private  orcliard  an  exi)eriment  was 
conducted  on  180  Abiiiidance  4>huu  trees  to  determine  the  relative 
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value  of  jarring  and  of  spraying  the  trees  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
the  curculio.  One  half  of  the  trees  were  jarred,  this  treatment  being 
given  15  times^  beginning  on  May  15  and  continuing  for  3  weeks.  The 
other  half  of  the  orchard  was  given  3  sprayings  with  a  mixture  of 
Tiiris  green  and  lime  in  water.  Three  times  as  much  foliage  and  fruit 
dropped  from  the  sprayed  trees  as  from  those  that  were  jarred,  but 
the  opinion  is  held  that  spraying  with  arsenites  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  treatment.  Two  apricot  trees  were  sprayed  3  times  with 
Taris  green  to  protect  against  the  curculio,  with  beneficial  results, 
although  the  fruit  was  severely  injured  by  a  fungus  which  attacked  it 
when  nearly  ripe. 

Descnptive,  life  history,  and  remedial  notes  are  given  on  the  elm- 
leaf  beetle  {Galeruca  xanthomeUena)^  strawberry  weevil  {Anthonomua 
8ignaiUH)j  wheat-head  army  worm  {Leueania  albilinea),  and  strawberry- 
root  aphis  (Aphis  forbesi),  which  proved  destructive  in  the  State.  The 
«trawberry-root  aphis  was  especially  prevalent  and  injurious  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Felton,  but  yielded  to  treatment  with  bisulphid  of  car- 
bon, though  the  remedy  is  too  expensive  to  be  generally  recommended. 

Report  of  the  entomologiat,  J.  B.  Smith  {Ifew  Jersey  8tcLs.  Bpt. 
1803,  pp.  439-603,  figs.  197). 

Synopiia. — ^l*his  report  contains  a  general  review  of  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  year,  brief  remarks  on  special  insect  outbreaks,  and  more  extensive  notes 
upon  the  pear  midge,  pear-tree  psylla,  wheat-head  army  worm,  strawberry  weevil, 
eoru-root  web  worms,  pale-stiiped  flea  beetle,  and  chestnut  weevils.  The  bulk 
of  the  reiiort  is  taken  up  by  a  more  or  less  popular  paper  on  the  chief  beneficial 
hisects. 

General  revieto  (pp.  439-453). — Notes  on  the  routine  work  of  the  office, 
with  special  remarks  on  several  injurious  insects,  particularly  the  sweet- 
XH>tato  flea  beetle,  melon  louse,  onion  maggot,  w^heat-head  army  worm, 
pale-striped  flea  beetle,  strawberry  weevil,  pear  midge,  anew  asparagus 
beetle,  and  some  cranberry  insects.  The  entomological  inquiries  and 
information  that  were  x)ublished  through  the  summer  in  the  crop  bulle- 
tins are  quoted. 

Pear  midge  (pp.  453-460). — Notes  on  the  life  history  and  devastations 
of  Diplosis  pyrivora,  and  experiments  with  treatment  for  it,  which  have 
been  given  in  previous  publications  of  the  station. 

Pear-tree  psylla  (pp.  4G0-4C5). — General  life-history  notes  for  Psylla 
pyricola.  Scrai)ing  off  the  rough  bark  of  the  infested  trees  and  wash- 
ing the  trunks  and  larger  branches  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  in 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  spraying  the  trees  with  kerosene  emulsion 
is  recommended. 

Wheat-head  army  worm  (pp.  465-469). — ^Notes  on  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  Leueania  albilinea,  its  life  history,  and  remedies.  The 
larvae  appeared  early  in  July,  causing  considerable  damage  to  ripening 
wheat.  Later  in  the  season  the  insects  vanished,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  returned  to  their  normal  food  x>lauts,  the  wild  grasses.    Plowing 
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infested  fields  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  in  the  fall  and  again  early  in  the  spring 
is  advised  for  the  destruction  of  the  pupae. 

Strawberry  weevil  (pp.  470-473.) — Descriptive  and  life-history  notes 
for  Anthonomus  signatus.  Covering  strawberry  beds  by  means  of 
newspapers  or  screens  of  linen  or  cloth  until  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom 
is  advised,  with  a  view  to  i)rotecting  the  flowers  until  fertilization  is 
accomplished. 

Oornroot  ucebworm  (pp.  473-478). — Descriptive  and  life-history  notes 
on  Cramhus  vulvivagellm,  with  accounts  of  injuries  and  suggestions  for 
treatment.  Fall  plowing,  with  a  top  dressing  of  kaiuit  in  the  spring 
is  advised. 

Fale-striped  flea  beetle  (pp.  478-480). — Brief  notes  on  Systena  hlanda 
and  damage  inflicted  by  it.  Underspraying  with  Paris  green  or  Lon- 
don purple  and  lime  as  eoon  as  the  beetles  are  noticed  is  advised, 
adjacent  weeds  being  also  sprayed. 

Chestnut  weevils  (pp.  481-4d5).-^Life  history  and  remedial  notes  on 
BalanintLs  proboscoideus  and  B.  rectus.  Planting  of  such  varieties  of 
chestnut  trees  as  are  least  attacked,  and  the  destroying  of  infested  nuts 
as  soon  as  they  drop,  are  recommended. 

Beneficial  insects  (pp.  485-603). — ^This  part  of  the  report  comprises 
general  popular  remarks  on  the  benefit  derived  by  the  farmer  from 
predaceous  and  parasitic  insects,  and  descriptions  of  many  of  the  more 
important  species  are  given  in  greater  or  less  detail. 

Entomology,  F.  L.  Washburn  {Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  33^  pp.  16 j  figs,  2^ 
pis.  2). 

SynopH$, — ^This  buUetin  gives  descriptive,  life-history,  and  remedial  notes  on  t«nt 
caterpillars,  the  grain  plant  loase,  pear-leaf  blister,  and  clover  mite,  with  direc- 
tions for  making  and  using  Koebele*s  resin  wash. 

Tent  caterpillars  (pp.  1-5). — ^The  larvae  of  3  species  of  tent  caterpil- 
lars {Giisiocampa  erosa^  0.  pluvialis,  and  0.  constricta)  are  described 
and  remedies  advised.  The  forms  were  abundant  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  during  the  season,  the  two  first  named  species  feeding  upon  vari- 
ous orchard  trees,  while  C.  constricta  confined  its  devastations  to  oaks, 
particularly  Quercv^  garryana,  C.  pluvialis  was  much  less  common 
than  the  two  other  species.  The  life  history  is  briefly  describwl  and 
l)opular  descriptions  of  the  larvaB  of  each  species  are  given.  Brewer's 
blackbirds  were  found  to  eat  the  pupae,  but  the  hairy  caterpillars  were 
little  molested  by  birds.  Tachina  and  chalcid  parasites  were  found  to 
attack  the  larvae,  and  some  fungus  diseases  were  also  destructive,  chiefly 
to  C.  constricta.  Spraying  with  the  arsenites  is  advised,  but  more  par- 
ticularly it  is  urged  that  the  egg  masses  be  gathered  from  the  twigs  of 
the  fruit  trees  in  autumn  and  winter  and  burned.  An  illustration  on 
the  cover  of  the  bulletin  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  the  larvse 
of  the  3  species. 

The  grain  plant  louse  (pp.  6-9). — Siphonophora  avenw  was  quite  abun- 
dant in  the  wheat-growing  districts,  attacking  also  oats,  rye,  and  mes- 
quite  grass.    Its  history  and  description  are  given.    Burning  stubble. 
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weeds,  etc.,  immediately  after  harvest,  and  then  cultivating  the  land 
and  allowing  no  grass  or  grain  crop  in  the  field  the  following  year,  is 
advised.  It  is  recommended  that  badly  infested  wheat  and  oats  be  cut 
while  green  and  used  for  hay.  A  lady  beetle  {Hippodamia  convergens)^ 
syrphus  flies,  and  several  hymenopterous  parasites  were  found  to  reduce 
greatly  the  numbers  of  the  lice.  An  illustration  from  a  micro-photo- 
graph is  given  showing  an  Aphidius  parasite  in  the  act  of  emerging 
from  a  dead  grain  aphis. 

The  pear-leaf  blister  (pp.  9-12). — Brief  notes  on  the  appearance  and 
life  history  of  Fhytoptus  pyri  and  the  injury  caused  by  it  to  the  foli- 
age of  fruit  trees.  It  has  been  found  to  be  quite  common  in  Oregon, 
and  illustrations  are  given  showing  the  damage  done  to  leaves  and 
an  enlarged  figure  of  the  insect.  Pruning  and  burning  the  infested 
branches  and  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  in  the  autumn  when 
the  mites  are  migrating  are  recommended. 

The  clover  mite  (pp.  12, 13). — Notes  on  Bryohia  pratensiSj  which  is 
found  to  be  quite  prevalent  in  Oregon,  where  it  infests  several  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  in  addition  to  clover  and  grasses.  It  is  recommended  that 
infested  fruit  trees  be  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion  to  which  a  little 
sulphur  has  been  added. 

Koehde^s  resin  wash  (pp.  13-15). — Notes  on  the  preparing  of  a  resin 
wash,  4  lbs.  of  resin,  3  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  gal.  of  water 
being  boiled  together  until  the  resiu  is  dissolved,  and  then  4  gal.  of 
warm  water  added.  One  part  of  this  wa  sh  to  G  parts  of  water  is  recom- 
mended for  the  woolly  aphis,  and  1  part  to  10  or  12  parts  of  water  for 
other  plant  lice  and  the  mealy  bug.  Experiments  were  made  on  plum 
trees  infested  with  hop  lice  by  spraying  them  with  different  strengths 
of  the  wash.  One  part  of  the  wash  to  15  parts  of  water  destroyed  the 
lice,  but  did  not  injure  the  larvre  of  the  syrphus  flies  or  lady  beetles  that 
were  preying  upon  the  lice,  and  this  strength  is  then  recommended  for 
use  against  these  aphides. 

Synopsis  of  the  Dipterous  genus  Phora,  D.  W.  Coquillett  (Cafiodtan  Ent,,g7 
{1895),  No.  4,  pp.  103-107). 

Preliminary  studies  in  Siphonoptera,  II,  C.F.  B\KKn  (Canadian  EnU,  S7 {1895), 
No.  S,  pp.  63-67), — This  part  of  the  paper  treats  of  the  family  Fulicidce, 

The  biology  of  the  LachninaB  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Vistula,  A.  Mordwilks  (ZooL 
Anz.,  18  {1896),  No.  46,  pp.  74-85). 

Oviposition  in  Cicada  hieroglyphica,  J.  B .  Smith  {Eni.  Nnca,  6  {1895),  No.S,pp, 
84,  85). — Brief  note  on  this  species  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  soft  rotten  wood  of  a 
c^dar  tree. 

Successful  introduction  of  humble-bees  into  New  South  Wales,  A.  S.  Oliff 
{Ent.  Monthly  Mag.,  £d  ser.,  6  {1895),  No.63,  p.  67). — An  abstract  from  a  letter  on  tbe 
subject. 

"What  insects  deserve  the  protection  of  foresters,  farmers,  and  gardeners? 
JL.  Tasghbnberg  ( Welche  Thiere  aus  der  Imecievwelt  9ind  dem  Schiiize  der  Foratleuie, 
Landwirfe,  und  Gartner  some  der  allgemeinen  Beriicksichtigvng  gu  empfthlen  undwarumt 
.Friedlander  ^  S.,  1895,  pp.  S3.    Bevitwed  in  Wien.  Ent.  Ztg.,  14  {1896),  p.  47). 

JL  lac  insect  from  Madagascar,  A.  Targioni-Tozetti  {Bui.  Soc.  Ent.  Hal.,  26 
^1S95),  No,  3  and  4,  pp.  425-469). — Gascardia  madaga9caren9i9  is  described  as  a  new 
g^avm  and  species,  and  eompared  with  other  lao  inseots  firom  Ii|^||||^ed  by  Vni^i^v  IC 
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Tlie  bee-eating  habit  of  Phymata  eroaa,  W.  Metcalfe  {BM,  Sen.  Omi.,  1  (r$99), 
2so.  4fpp,  107-1C9). — This  iusect  is  considered  very  injurioos  to  bees,  and  ]i»to  ar» 
given  of  insects  enten  by  it  and  by  Reduvius  raptaioHus. 

Grain  insects.  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  (Arkanaa*  Sla.  JRpL  1S94,  pp,  22Sf 
127).— k  reprint  from  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  538). 

The  normal  habitat  of  Pedicnloidea  triticl,  R.  Monirz  {Rev.  Biol.  Kord.  France, 
7  {1895),  No.  4f  pp.  US-lSt). — Notes  on  this  insect,  which  is  usnally  found  in  tb« 
stems  of  cereals,  although  sometimes  it  is  parasitic  npon  man. 

The  potato  stalk  borer,  Trichobaais  trinotata,  J.  B.  8mith  {Ent.  Newt,  6  {1695)^ 
Xo.  4f  pp.  1^0-l£2y  fig$.  S). — ^Notes  on  its  devastation  in  New  Jersey. 

Notes  on  the  caoao  beetle,  A.  B.  Carr  {Ti-inidad  Field  Nat.  Club,  4  (2894),  Ae.  4, 
pp.  110-llS). — Notes  on  the  habits  and  devastations  of  Sfeirostoma  deprcMnm, 

A  new  Chilean  vine-destroying  inBect,  E.  C.  Reed  ( Ent.  News,  6  ( t89S),  Xo,  S,  pp, 
85,86). — ksi.  acconnt  of  Margarode$  trilobitum,  which  is  described  as  new. 

Italian  scale  insects  affecting  the  orange,  A.  Berlesr  {Le  Coccimiglie  ito/ra«« 
virenli  augliagrumi,  pt.  11,  ArellinOf  1894,  pp.  S01,pU.  IS;  extracted  frcm  Riv.  PaL  Te^., 
S  {1894),  No8. 1-8). — This  part  of  this  elaborate  work  deals  with  the  genns  L«oai»i«m. 

Spread  of  Otiorhynchus  ovatus,  H.  F.  Wickham  {Soc.  Ent.,  1894,  Dec.,  r^pfiu9ed 
in  Amer.  Nat.,  £9  (1895),  No.  SS8,  pp.  177-179). 

Note  on  the  invasion  of  locusts  of  the  genera  Ephippiger  and  Barbitiflta% 
J.  Azam  {Bui.  Soo.  Ent.  France,  1895,  Feb.  S7,  pp.  XLVIl-L).— The  wingless  speelea 
Ephippiger  terrestris  and  Barbitistea  berenguerif  hitherto  considered  as  rare  and  pre- 
daceons,  do  considerable  damage  to  crops  in  France. 

The  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts,  W.  C.  Wright  {Garden  and  Fareet,  8  (1S95), 
No.  SS8,  p.  108). — Urging  that  owners  of  comparatively  small  tracts  of  land  can 
easily  keep  the  insect  in  check. 

An  exterminator  for  the  parasol  ant,  J.  H.  Hart  (Roy.  Boi.  Gard.  TVinidad,  BuL 
Misc.  Inform.,  2  {1895),  No.  l,pp.  8-5,  fig.  1). — Illuatrat^'d  description  of  a  machine 
for  smoking  out  the  nest  of  this  injurious  ant,  (Ecjdoma  oephalotee. 

Petroleum  against  the  pourridie  and  the  white  grub,  L.  Rayaz  {Sev.  Ftl.,  fd 
eer.j  S  {1895),  No.  64,  pp.  250,  251). — Account  of  experiments,  with  good  resnlts  in 
both  cases. 

Kerosene  emulsion,  S.  B.  Carpenter  {Froc.  Ga.  Hort.  Soc.  1892,  pp.  84,  55). — k 
popular  paper  on  this  insecticide,  giving  formulas  for  making  it  and  directions  for 
its  application.  It  is  advised  that  fruit  trees  that  have  been  weakened  by  insert 
attacks  be  fertilized  with  snlphates  in  addition  to  being  sprayed  with  kerosene 
emulbion. 

Enemies  to  plant  life  and  remedies,  G.  Speth  {Proc.  Ga.  Hort.  Soc.  1899,  pp.  64- 
67). — General  remarks  on  various  iujurions  insects  and  plant  diseases,  with  reoon- 
mendations  for  spraying  with  various  chemical  substances. 

Entomological  work  at  the  Missiseippi  Station  {Mieeieeippi  Sta.  Bpt.  1S9S, 
pp.  46, 47). — A  brief  report  on  the  nature  of  the  entomological  work  carrie<1  on  at  the 
station  during  the  year,  giving  a  short  acconnt  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  experi- 
ments and  investigations,  and  the  bulletins  issued. 

FOODS— ANIMAL  FBODUCTIOIT. 

Investigation  of  food  materials,  M.  E.  Jaffa  (California  Sta.  RpL 
1893  and  1894^  pp.  314-217.)— Thi^  includes  analyses  of  alfalfa  ha>% 
wheat,  flour,  bran,  and  screenings.  The  average  analyses  of  these  mate- 
rials produced  in  California  are  compared  with  the  averages  of  Eastern 
analyses.  The  alfalfa  hay  agreed  quite  closely  with  the  average  anal 
ysis  of  the  same  grown  in  the  East.  A  comparison  of  wheat  and  its 
products  is  given  as  follows: 
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Average  eompoeition  of  wheat  grown  in  California  and  the  East,  and  products  from  the 

same. 


Number 

of 
analy- 
ses. 

Mois- 
ture. 

Ash. 

Cmde 
pruleiii. 

Cmdo 
liber. 

Nitro- 
geii-fix'O 
extiact. 

Cmde 
lat. 

Fuel 
value 

per 
pound. 

Whole  wheat: 

Califi»ruia  grown,  average 

Eastern  frown,  average .. 
Fine  wheat  llonr: 

California,  average 

Kastem,  average 

5 
810 

3 
22 

1 
3 

4 
88 

2 

10 

11. 35 
10.05 

13.81 
12.50 

12.12 
13.10 

12.42 
11.90 

11.16 
11.62 

Perct. 
1.74 
1.80 

.47 
.50 

1.58 
1.80 

5.61 
5.80 

2.94 
2.91 

Ptrcent. 
11.31 
11.90 

7.90 
11.00 

8.50 
11.70 

13.44 
15.40 

10.06 
12.48 

Peret. 

2.00 
1.80 

8.52 
9.00 

5.48 
4.93 

Percmt. 
71.  OU 
71.  UO 

76.40 
74.90 

75.84 
71.70 

56.41 
53.90 

67.63 
65.11 

Peroent 
2.08 
2.10 

1.39 
1.10 

1.96 
1.70 

3.74 
4.00 

2.72 
2.95 

Calorie*. 
1,J99 
1,419 

1,627 
1,645 

Coarse  wheat  flour  (graham) : 
California 7 

1,650 

Eastern,  averago  .> 

1,6-25 

Wheat  bran: 

California,  average 

Eastern,  average 

Wheat  aoreenings: 

California,  average 

TCsstem.  avemffe  ...•.•.. 

1.  ir.i 

1.152 

1,129 
1,114 

''From  an  inspection  of  the  data  givon  for  California  'wheat,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  \»  but  little  variation  from  the  average  obtained  from  310  analyses  of  the  same 
food  material  grown  cast  of  the  Hooky  Mountains.  ... 

"The  California  flour  is  mnch  poorer  in  nitrogenons  compounds  than  the  Eastern 
flour  of  the  same  quality. 

*'  The  same  statement  applies  to  graham  flour. 

"While  the  percentage  of  [phosphoric]  acid  in  the  ash  of  the  diflerent  flours  is 
about  the  same,  amounting  to  almost  one  half  the  ash,  when  we  refer  it  to  the  flour 
as  100,  the  coarse  material  shows  0.75  as  against  0.23  for  the  tine  flour.  This  is  o\v  ing 
to  the  total  ash  in  the  former  case  being  about  three  times  that  obtained  for  the  latter. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  coarse  or  gruhara  flour  contains  higher  per- 
centages of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  matter  than  does  the  flue  flour  it  is  therefore  in 
proportion  more  nutritious.  The  increased  amounts  of  these  elements  come  from  the 
bran,  very  little  of  which  is  digested  by  the  human  stomach.'' 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  bran  made  in  California  contains  considerably  less  crude 
protein,  or  nitrogenous  matter,  than  does  the  same  by-product  from  the  East,  as 
shown  in  the  averages,  by  the  figures  13.44  and  15.40,  respectively.  The  fat  percent- 
age is  also  slightly  lower  for  the  California  food.  .  .  . 

"The  wheat  screenings  of  this  State,  like  the  brnn,  contain  less  of  albuminoids.'' 

Gluten  feeds,  tlieir  source,  coxnpositian,  and  methods  of  use, 

E.  B.  VooEHEES  (New  Jersey  Stas.  BuL  105,  pp.24,  fig.  1). — By  way  of 
introduction  an  enlarged  cut  is  given  of  a  com  kernel  showing  the 
position  of  the  skin  or  husk,  gluten  layer,  starch  layer,  and  germ.  The 
skin,  germ  and  starchy  pirts  were  separated  from  100  gm.  of  kernels  of 
new  corn  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  analyzed  with  the  following  results: 

Analyses  of  whole  and  separate  parts  of  com  Jcemel. 


Hi 

ill 

J 

Comitosition  of  the  water-free  material. 

! 

1 

9 

I 

6 

i 
1 

o 

! 

^ 

M 

O 

o 

i 

Oriifinal  corn 

P.et. 
100.00 
6.66 
10.17 
84.27 

p.et. 
24.74 
16.29 
2e.02 
21.66 

p.et. 
4.34 
1.69 

29.  G2 
1.54 

P.et. 

2.02 
16.45 

2.88 
.65 

P.et. 
12.05 
6.60 
21.71 
12.23 

p.  et. 
1.73 
1.27 

11.13 
.68 

p.et. 
79.  20 
75.36 
4  .79 
85.58 

P.et. 
2.  U2 
1.06 
3.48 
1.96 

0.83 
.23 

6.16 
.35 

p.et. 
0.47 

Skin          .            

.38 

Qenn 

2.91 

Starchy  and  hard  part 

.17 
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'The  germ,  although  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  kerneli  contains  65  p«r 
cent  of  the  fat,  61i  per  cent  of  the  mineral  matter,  71  per  cent  of  the  phoephorio 
acid,  60  per  cent  of  the  potash,  and  16^  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  or  protein*  The 
remaining  portions  are  characterized,  the  skin  by  its  content  of  Hber,  51  per  eent  of 
the  whole,  and  the  starchy  part  by  its  carbohydrates,  of  which  it  contains  nesriy 
90  per  cent  of  that  in  the  whole  grain.'' 

A  brief  explanation  is  given  of  the  process  by  which  the  starch  is 
separated  commercially  and  the  various  by-products  obtained: 

^^The  residue  in  this  manufacture  may  consist  either  of  one  product,  m  mixtore  of 
the  gluten,  germ,  and  hulls,  or  of  three,  when  the  gluten,  germ,  and  holla  are  eaeh 
separated.  .  .  .  The  entire  residue  is  in  color  brighter  yellow  than  com  meal,  and 
of  a  much  more  bulky  character,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
bran ;  the  trade  name  of  this  product  is  gluten  feed.  The  gluten  is  distingniahed 
by  a  higher  content  of  both  protein  and  fat,  and  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  is  caOed 
gluten  meal.  The  germ  is  more  bulky  than  the  meals,  shows  a  high  content  of  erode 
fat,  and  is  called  germ  meal  or  germ  food.  The  hulls  are  very  bolky,  show  m  high 
content  of  crude  fiber,  and  are  usually  sold  as  corn  bran.'' 

Samples  of  these  various  by-products  from  corn  were  obtained  from 
dealers  in  the  State  and  directly  from  manufacturers,  and  analyses  of 
these  are  given  in  the  bulletin.  These  are  classified  as  follows:  (1) 
Gluten  feed,  (2)  gluten  meal,  (3)  grano  gluten  feed,  (4)  com  oil  meal 
and  cake,  and  (5)  com  germ  meal  and  corn  bran.  The  trade  names  of 
the  materials  analyzed  were  as  follows:  Chicago  gluten  feed,  Peoria 
gluten  feed,  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  dry  gluten  feed,  Chicago  maize  feed, 
cream  gluten  meal,  King  gluten  meal,  Iowa  golden  gluten  meal,  gluten 
meal  (fiour),  Hammond  gluten  meal,  Chicago  gluten  meal,  grano  gluten 
feed,  corn  oil  meal,  corn  oil  cake,  corn  germ  food,  germ  meal,  com  bran, 
corn  hulls,  and  analyses  are  also  given  of  hominy  chop  and  cerealine 
feed. 

These  materials  as  classified  in  the  bulletin,  with  the  iK>ssibl6  excep- 
tion of  grano  gluten  feed,  show  very  wide  variations  in  composition. 
For  instance,  the  gluten  meals  on  an  average  contained  somewhat 
more  fat  and  about  one  half  more  protein  than  the  gluten  feeds,  but 
the  Chicago  gluten  meal  <<  contains  less  than  half  as  much  fott  and 
about  60  per  cent  more  protein  than  the  gluten  feeds.**  The  Chicago 
maize  feed,  which  is  classed  with  the  gluten  feeds,  contains  about  one 
third  less  fat^  than  the  other  gluten  feeds.  The  com  germ  food  con- 
tains three  and  a  half  times  as  much  fat  as  the  product  from  another 
factory  sold  under  the  name  of  germ  meal,  and  the  com  hulls  have 
only  one  half  as  much  fat  as  the  com  bran.  These  variations  in  com- 
position and  the  confusion  in  regard  to  names  leads  the  author  to 
S'lggest  that — 

"  Unless  Eome  good  reason  exists  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  for  the  sep- 
aration of  tbe  various  parts  of  the  corn,  general  use  would  be  promoted  by  making 
but  one  product,  which  should  consist  of  the  total  residue.  It  would  relieve  the 
purchasers  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  composition,  reduce  the  danger  liable  to  reanlt 

1  The  oil  is  said  to  have  been  partiaUy  extraoted  firom  this  material. — Ed* 
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from  the  careless  feeding  of  the  more  highly  conceutrated  parts  of  the  residue,  and 
aholish  the  necessity  of  a  study  of  comparative  valaes  as  now  manufactured." 

Statements  are  made  in  regard  to  the  palatabillty  and  feeding  value 
of  these  different  feeding  stuffs  and  suggestions  regarding  their  use  in 
compounding  rations. 

The  determination  of  the  ash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  the 
whole  kernel  and  in  the  various  by-products  is  given  as  follows: 

A$h  conailtuentB  in  com  and  iU  by-products. 


Aah. 


Phosphoric    ^^^^ 


Corn 

Buffalo  gioten  feed.. 

Gluten  meal 

Chicago  gluten  meal 

Com  oil  meal 

Comhran 


Per  cent 
1.50 

.87 
1.29 

.80 
2.28 

.81 


Percent. 

0.70 
.34 
.56 
.85 

L86 
.24 


Per  eent. 
0.40 
.08 
.07 
.06 
.14 
.06 


"With  one  exception  the  original  com  contains  more  total  ai^h,  and  more  phoe- 
phorio  acid,  and  in  every  case  more  potash  than  any  of  the  products  derived  from  it 
as  feeds.'' 

In  conclusion  remarks  are  made  on  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients of  different  feeding  stuffs,  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the 
pounds  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  a  ton  of  a  number  of  different 
cereals  and  by-products. 

Feeding  experiments  with  horses  {N'ew  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt  1893, 
pp.  179-187). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  experiments  in  feeding 
horses  reported  in  Bulletin  92  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R,  4,  p.  742).  Two 
teams  of  horses  on  the  college  farm  were  divided  into  2  lots,  1  horse 
from  each  team  being  in  each  lot.  Both  lots  received  alike  8  lbs.  of 
timothy  hay  and  6  lbs.  of  corn.  In  addition  lot  1  received  6  lbs.  of 
dried  brewers'  grains,  while  lot  2  received  5  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  and  1.} 
lbs.  of  new-process  linseed  meal  per  head  daily.  The  grain  for  each 
lot  was  mixed  and  fed  in  3  portions,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The 
corn  was  at  first  fed  whole,  but  afterwards  ground.  The  experiment 
lasted  6  months,  from  June  1  to  December  1,  and  was  preceded  by 
a  preliminary  trial  of  1  week.  All  of  the  animals  performed  similar 
work.  The  horses  were  weighed  each  week,  and  a  record  is  given  of 
the  changes  in  weight,  food  eaten,  and  general  condition. 

"Theweights  of  the  animals  remained  remarkably  nniform.  The  difference  between 
highest  and  lowest  did  not  exceed  75  lbs.  in  any  cnse,  the  lowest  recorded  occurring 
in  July,  except  for  horse  No.  3,  whose  final  weij^ht  was  the  lowest.  The  average 
weight  for  the  6  months  is  practically  identical  in  all  caKes  wltli  the  average  weight 
of  the  first  month,  thongh  it  is  lower  in  all  cases  than  the  first  weight  recorded,  and 
is  nniform  for  both  lots. 

''The  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  the  food  couHnmed  and  in  the  weight  of  the 
animals,  in  connection  with  the  work  perfDrmed,  indicates  no  material  difference  in 
the  usefulness  of  the  two  rations  used.     Both  were  entirely  satisfactory." 

The  cost  of  the  rations  is  based  on  the  following  prices:  Timothy 
hay,  $18;  wheat  bran,  $17.50;  corn  meal,  $22;  dried  brewers'  grains, 
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$17;  and  linseed  meal,  $29  per  ton.  At  these  prices  the  cost  of  the 
brewers'  grain  ration  was  19.8  cts.  per  day  for  horse  1,  and  18.0  eta.  for 
borse  3;  and  the  wheat- bran  ration,  20.8  and  22.3  cts.,  respectively. 

<'It  is  observed  tbat  the  cost  of  the  daily  ratious  nsed  is  mnch  less  than  is  ordin- 
arily charged  for  feedio;^  work  horses.  ... 

''  That  is,  for  the  6  hardest- working  months  of  the  year  a  farm  horse  of  l.OOO 
lbs.  live  weight  may  be  fed  for  $30.84,  when  dried  brewers'  grains  fnrnish  the 
bulk  of  the  necessary  protein,  and  for  $33.49  when  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal  are 
the  chief  sonrces  of  this  nutrient;  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  of  the  rations  only, 
the  brewers'-grains  ration  is  slightly  more  satisfactory,  or  8.6  per  cent  cheaper  than 
the  wheat-bran  ration.  When  the  fertility  value  of  the  dried  grains,  wheat  bran, 
and  linseed  meal  is  regarded  as  of  importance,  the  differences  in  the  ratious  are  lass 
marked." 

Mention  is  made  of  a  market  gardener  in  the  State  who  reports  sav- 
ing about  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  keeping  horses  by  feeding  a  ration 
similar  to  that  given  to  lot  1.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
horses  and  mules  of  the  State  is  20  per  cent  higher  than  it  need  be, 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  conservative  estimate,  "  the  exi)ense  of  feed- 
ing the  horses  of  the  State  for  the  6  working  months  would  be  reduced 
by  $700,000  if  more  rational  measures  were  adopted.'' 

Fodders  and  feeds  {New  Jer$ey  Stas.  lipt,  1893,  pp,  158-178), — Analyses  ar«  given 
of  green  crimson  clover,  cowpea  vines,  coru  stalks,  com  fodder,  shelled  com,  sugar 
beets,  com  cob,  corn  meal,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  brewers*  grains,  wheat  bmn, 
cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  rice  polish,  nud  Paine's stock  feed;  the  market  prioes 
of  a  large  number  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  from  1891  to  1894;  an  article  on  corn 
stalks  and  straw  as  hay  substitutes,  reprinted  from  Bulletin  96  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  499) ;  and  the  average  composition  of  a  large  number  of  feeding  stuffs, 
largely  compiled. 

The  relative  Talues  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  bran,  A.  T.  Nralr  and  C.  L. 
Penny  {Delaware  Sia,  RpU  1893,  pp,  16-18,  i,9i).— Analyses  of  4  samples  of  wheat 
bran  from  spring,  winter,  and  local  wheat,  with  a  statement  of  the  weight  per  double 
bushel,  the  selling  price,  and  the  calculated  value  according  to  the  statinn^s  basis  of 
valuation.  In  the  latter  respect  the  local  product  was  below  the  others.  The  heavier 
bran  was  valued  the  highest. 

Feeding  stuffs,  C.  L.  Penny  {Delaware  Sia,  Bpi,  1893,  pp,  191,  i5f).— Analyses  of 
crimson  clover  straw,  crimson  clover  chaff,  crimson  clover  seed,  peavines  (green), 
gluten  feed,  distillery  corn  feed,  and  wheat  bran. 

An  easy  method  for  detecting  a  ccnsmon  adulterant  of  ground  pepp«r 
D.  Martelu  {Staz,  Sper,  Jgr,  Jtal,,  28  {1895),  No,  1,  pp,  53-66), 

Fruit  as  an  article  of  diet  and  as  a  medicinal  agent,  J.  P.  H.  Brown  {Proe, 
Qa,  Hart  Soo.  1892,  pp,  55-^7).— General  and  popular  remarks  on  the  healthfulness 
of  a  fruit  diet,  different  fruits  and  vegetables  being  recommended  for  various  minor 
disorders  of  the  system. 

The  feeding  of  farm  animals,  K.  W.  Allrn  ( U,  S,  Dept,  Jgr,,  Farmer'*  Bml,  5f, 
pp,  32). — This  is  a  popular  bulletin  on  the  principles  of  feeding;  feeding  standards; 
maximum,  minimum,  and  average  composition  of  the  principal  feeding  stuffs;  csl- 
culation  of  the  digestible  materials  in  a  large  number  of  common  feeding  stuffs; 
calculation  of  rations  for  cows,  steers,  pigs,  etc. ;  the  origin  of  by-products  nsed  as 
feeding  stuffs;  preparation  of  food;  and  wheat  as  a  food  for  animals. 

Stock  feeding,  G.  L.  Tkllkr  {Arkansa*  Sia,  Rpt,  1894,  pp,  137-170). ^k  reprint  of 
Bulletin  30  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  663). 

Further  notes  on  the  use  of  peanut  oil  as  a  aubatitute  for  milk  fiat  in  oalf 
feeding  M«  Pbtkrsen  {Braunichw,  lamdw,  Ztg,,  63  {1895)f  N0,  Spp*  10)m^ 
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Feeding  for  inilk  {Miaahsippi  Sta,  UpU  1898^  pp.  S0S2), — Short  acconnts  of  work 
previously  published  in  Bnlletins  13  and  15  and  reprinted  in  the  Annnal  Reports  of 
the  station  for  1890  nud  1891  (E.  8.  R.,  2,  pp.  362,  658;  3,  pp.  166,  875). 

Salting  oowB  {Miatnsslppi  Sta.  lipt,  1893,  p,  SS), — A  reprint  from  the  Annnal  Report 
of  the  station  for  1888  (E.  S.  Bui.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  108). 

Milking  (MiBBlH^ippi  Sta,  RpU  1893,  pp,  S£,  33). — A  reprint  from  the  Annnal  Report 
of  the  station  for  1888  (E.  S.  Bui.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  108). 

The  preparation  of  food  for  swine,  Wernkr  (Bravnschw.  landw.  Zfg.,  63  (t>95)f 
No,  4fpp,  14,  i5).— Grinding  and  steaming  groin,  the  preparation  of  potatoes  and 
JeruHalem  artichokes  and  roots,  the  elTect  of  diflVn'nt  foods  on  character  of  flesh 
and  lard,  and  the  amounts  of  different  foods  required  to  produce  1  kg.  of  iiicreaae 
Ib  live  -weight  are  briefly  discussed. 

YETEBINABY  8CIEVCE  AVB  PRACTICE. 

Cerebro  spinal  meningitis  in  horses,  A.  T.  Neale  {Delaware  Sta,  ^ 
Rpt  1893j  pp.  23-39). — The  subjects  treated  are  the  prevalence,  symp- 
toms, postmortem  appearances,  theories  as  to  the  causes,  and  experi- 
mental studies  on  tbe  causes  of  this  disease. 

The  following  food  stuffs  were  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
disease:  Good  corn  silage,  decayed  corn  silage,  musty-blade  fodder, 
musty-top  fodder,  musty  oats,  and  wheat  bran.  All  of  these  foods  were 
fed  to  animals  believed  to  be  susceptible,  but  with  negative  results. 
German  veterinarians  believe  that  wheat  cockle  {Agroatemtna  githago) 
under  certain  conditions  that  are  not  well  understood  causes  death  in 
horses.  Hens  fed  largely  on  ground  cockle  died,  their  symptoms 
being  those  of  narcotic  poisoning.  But  another  flock  of  fowls  ate  per- 
fectly dry  cockle  seed  without  visible  injury;  grain  screenings  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  cockle  were  fed  to  a  colt  with  negative  results. 
The  results  were  also  negative  when  screenings  were  first  fermented  and 
afterwards  dried  and  ground. 

To  determine  whether  stinking  smut  of  wheat  {Tilletia  Iwvis)  had 
any  connection  with  meningitis,  wheat  bran  infested  with  this  fungus 
was  fed  to  a  horse  with  negative  results.  The  feeding  of  oats  contain- 
ing Aspergillus  fumigatus  also  gave  negative  results. 

Hydrophobia  in  farm  stock,  A.  T.  :N£AL£  and  P.  Gibieb  {Delor 
ware  Sta.  Rpt.  1893^  pp.  48-59 j  fig.  1). — ^Two  outbreaks  of  hydrophobia 
in  Delaware  are  noted.  A  general  discnss^ion  of  hydrophobia  and  an 
abstract  of  the  German  laws  on  the  subject  are  given,  as  well  as  brief 
notes  on  a  horse  and  dog  successfully  treated  with  vaccine  after  being 
bitten. 

"A  temperature  of  70°  C.  (158<5  F.)  will  destroy  the  microbe  [of  hydrophobia] 
after  a  few  mi nntes' exposure;  desiccation  destroys  it  in  a  few  hours  .  .  .  and  acids 
and  disinfectuuts  destroy  it  easily ;  but  it  resists  putrefaction  for  a  time  and  keeps  its 
virnlent  proi>erties  for  several  weeks  when  it  is  kept  cold.  .  .  .  The  virus  of  hydro- 
phobia can  be  pat  wilh  impunity  in  contact  with  the  skin  or  taken  throngh  tbe 
month  without  cansing  any  distnrbance.  .  .  .  The  almost  unique  way  of  propagat- 
ing the  disease  is  by  a  bite.  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to  submit  the  stables  or  yards 
in  which  cattle  affected  with  rabies  have  been  confined  to  the  same  disinfection 
which  would  be  reqiUTed  for  aBtlirax  or  glanders.    Wanhing  with  hoi  water  contAin- 
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ing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  followed  by  spontaneous  desiccntion,  will  be 
suflScient.  .  .  .  Canterization^  even  when  applied  a  few  moments  after  the  bite  with 
the  strongest  acids,  caustic,  or  cautery,  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  against  the  iufnc- 
tion.  ...  I  would  rather  suggest  that  the  wound  be  washed  with  a  [I  per  cent] 
solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  or  any  strong  disinfectant.'^ 

Investigations  concerning  bovine  tuberculosis,  D.  E.  Sai^mon 
( U.  S,  Bept  Agr.j  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  BuL  7,  pp.  178,  pis.  6). — 
This  bulletin  coDsists  of  articles  on  the  following  subjects: 

Clinical  and  pathological  notes  on  a  herd  of  60  cattle  treated  with  tuber- 
culin, F.  L.  Kilbourne^  E.  C.  Schroeder^  and  T.  Smith  (pp.  7-74). — In  a 
herd  of  60  animals  tested  with  tuberculin  this  method  of  diagnosis  acted 
correctly,  indicating  the  presence  or  absence  of  tuberculosis  in  86|  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  Of  53  tuberculous  animals,  47  were  affected  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  organs  situated  in  the  chest.  "Infection  by  way  of 
the  intestinal  tracts  was  indicated  in  14  cases  by  tuberculosis  of  a 
smaller  or  larger  number  of  mesenteric  glands.'' 

FurtJier  experimental  observations  on  the  presence  of  tubercle  haoilli  in 
the  milk  ofcowSj  E.  C.  Schroeder  (pp.  75-87). — Of  It)  specimens  of  milk 
obtained  from  the  general  milk  supply  of  Washington  one  sample  con- 
tained the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  the 
disease  in  1  of  the  2  guinea  pigs  injected  with  it. 

Studies  in  bovine  tuberculosis  with  special  reference  to  prevention,  T, 
Smith  (pp.  88-128). — The  author  finds  that  the  extent  and  rapidity  of 
the  disease  of  the  lungs  depends  at  least  in  part  upon  the  number  i»f 
tubercle  bacilli  inhaled  either  within  short  or  long  periods  of  time,  and 
that  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  any 
other  recognizable  lung  affection  as  a  preexisting  favoring  condition. 

Some  practical  suggestions  for  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, T.  Smith  (pp.  129-146). — The  danger  of  infection  from  different 
sources  is  summarized  by  the  author  as  follows : 

'*  (1)  Fully  nine  tenths  of  all  diseased  animals  Lave  been  infected  by  inhaling  the 
tubercle  bai'illi,  dried  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

"  (2)  Fully  one  half  of  all  diseased  animals  have  been  infected  by  taking  tubercle 
bacilli  into  the  body  with  the  food.  Frequently  both  food  and  air  infection  nre 
recognizable  in  the  same  animal. 

*'  (3)  Animals  are  infected,  though  rarely,  during  copulation.  In  such  cases  the 
disease  starts  in  the  uterus  and  its  lymph  glands  or  in  the  sexual  organs  and  corn*- 
sponding  lymph  glands  of  the  bull. 

"  (4)  Perhaps  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  all  calves  are  bom  tuberculous." 

The  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  one  herd  is  not  believed  to  endanger 
other  herds  near  by  which  do  not  mingle  with  the  diseased  herd  in 
pasture  or  stable.  In  the  absence  of  the  tuberculin  test  the  stockman 
is  advised  to  remove  from  his  herd  and  have  destroyed — 

''(1)  All  animals  which  show  emaciation  with  coughing  and  any  anspioions  dis- 
cbarges from  the  nose. 

'*  (2)  Those  animals  with  enlarged  prominent  glands  about  the  head  (in  front  of 
the  eyes,  under  and  behind  the  lower  jaw),  aU  enlarged  glands  in  front  of  tbe 
shoulder,  in  the  flanks  and  behind  the  ndder. 

'^(8)  AnimAlB  with  snspeoted  tuberouloais  of  ntenu  and  addtr.'^ 
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Tuberculin  and  its  use,  A.  E,  ds  Schweinitz  (pp.  159-178).— "The  dan- 
ger of  injecting  tuberculin  into  healthy  animals  in  moderate  quantity- 
is  slight.  In  healthy  guinea  pigs  I  have  found  that  an  injection  of  a 
(lose  20  times  as  large  as  that  required  to  produce  a  reaction  in  a 
diseased  cow  may  kill,  but  does  not  always  do  so." 

Examinations  were  made  of  samples  of  cow's  milk  (1)  the  day  before 
injection,  (2)  the  day  after  injection  when  the  temperature  was  about 
ac  the  maximum,  and  (3)  a  day  or  two  after  injection. 

''In  general  the  results  show  a  decrease  in  total  solids  in  the  [milk  of]  tuberculous 
animals  after  the  injection.  In  the  healthy  animals  there  is  also  a  slight  decrease 
in  solids,  bat  not  as  much  as  in  the  diseased  animals. 

**  There  is  also  a  decided  variation  in  the  proportion  of  fat  before  and  after  i]:g®<> 
tion  of  the  tuberculin  as  well  as  albuminoids  and  sugar.  The  fat  and  sugar  decrease, 
the  albuminoids  show  a  slight  increase.  The  latter  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  tuberculin  in  the  milk.  This  variation  in  the 
coustituents  of  the  milk  would  indicate  that  while  under  examination  with  tuber- 
culin the  milk  of  the  animals  should  either  not  be  used  at  all,  or  close  attention 
paid  to  the  fact  that  tuberculin  will  cause  such  variations.  These  results  a^e  but 
preliminary  to  a  more  extended  examination.'' 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  A.  T.  Neale  [Delaware  Sta.  Rpt  1893^  pp.  61-- 
102). — ^The  condition  of  public  sentiment  and  the  prevalence  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  the  State  are  discussed  at  length.  Ten  herds,  compris- 
ing 344  cows,  were  examined  by  the  station  veterinarian.  Of  these  89 
animals  were  condemned.  A  rise  of  1.5o  in  the  temperature  of  an 
animal  was  sufficient  for  condemnation.  The  average  expense  for 
tuberculin  exceeded  60  cts.  per  head.  "About  1  cow  in  every  10  thus 
far  killed  and  examined  by  this  station  for  tuberculosis  had  a  con- 
sumptive udder." 

The  method  of  disinfection  followed  by  the  station  was  to  spray  the 
stables  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  chlorid  of  lime  in  a  spraying  pump 
worked  under  a  pressure  of  more  than  100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
A  small  quantity  of  whitewash  was  added  to  the  solution  in  order  to 
mark  the  thoroughness  of  the  work.  This  solution  **  when  driven 
through  the  air  by  heavy  pressure  charges  the  barn  so  heavily  with 
chlorin  gas  that  laborers  are  sorely  tried  while  carrying  out  the  work. 
A  barn  thus  sprayed  and  closed  for  a  few  hours  must  be  regarded  as 
sterilized  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  will  allow."  Tabulated  data 
give  the  temperature  records  of  the  animals  tested  with  tuberculin. 

Anthrax,  A.  T.  Neale  {Delaware  Sta.RpU  189S,pp.  6^-^i).~Tbi8  general  diacussion 
of  anthrax  is  largely  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  20  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  413).  The 
use  of  Pasteur's  preventive  vaccine  for  anthrax  is  discussed,  and  experiments  in 
which  the  use  of  vaccine  failed  to  give  immunity  against  the  disease  are  briefly 
described.  The  Delaware  law  relative  to  the  reduction  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  among  the  lower  animals. is  given. 

Ringworm  (Trichophyton  tonsurans)  in  cattle,  A.  T.  Neale  {Delaware  Sta.  Rpt. 
J89S,pp.  69, 60), — ^An  outbreak  of  ringworm,  followed  in  several  instances  by  death, 
is  not«d.  '^  Mercurial  ointments,  spirits  of  camphor,  salicylic  acid,  and  especially 
tincture  of  iodin  are  recommended  for  local  application." 

Texas  or  splenic  fever,  A.  T.  Neale  (De/aicare  Sta.  Ept,  1893,  pp.  55-47).— A  reprint 
of  BuUetin  23  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  81). 
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Tie  use  of  Koch  s  lymph  In  the  diagnosis  of  tnbercnlosis  in  cattle^  J.  Kicusoa 

(iV«to  (/ei'trev  Stas.  BpL  1893,  pp,  £09-SS5,  dgm;  Jj.—Tliis  arliclo  wm  priuted  as  Bulle- 
tin 101  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K.,  6,  p.  332). 

Dlaeasea  of  stock,  R.  R.  Dixwiddie  {Ar}can9a8  8ta,  Bpt,  1894,  pp,  1-S£), — A  reprint 
of  Uiilletiii  25  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  995). 

Diseases  of  man  and  of  domestio  animals  thread  by  dogs,  O.  Uknnuig  (Jfl 
JoHT,  Cape  Colony,  8  {1896),  Xo.  S,  pp,  66,  66), 

Veterinary  work  of  the  Mississippi  Station  {Mi89i$npy%  Sia.  Rpi,  189S^  pp.  #5- 
46), — Reference  is  made  to  publications  of  the  station  treating  of  anthrax  or  charhon, 
diseases  of  sheep  and  calves,  dehorning,  glanders,  and  colic.  Preventive  treatment 
anil  syniptoms  of  anthrax  are  discussed,  and  prescriptions  to  be  used  in  tlie  treat- 
lueut  of  cramp  colic  and  wind  colic  are  given. 

DAIRTIHO. 

Fluctuation  in  the  volatile  acids  of  butter  fiat,  G.  L.  Pbkht 
(Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  183-191).— lu  this  study  the  volatile  fotty 
acids  were  deternuued  in  samples  of  butter  from  a  large  creamery  taken 
at  frequent  intervals  from  September  10, 1801,  to  December  22, 1893. 
During  the  first  year  the  samples  were  kept  some  time,  often  a  year  or 
more,  before  the  volatile  acids  were  determined.  After  that  the  sam- 
])les  were  saponified,  usually  on  the  same  day  the  butter  was  made. 
In  all  118  samples  were  tested,  and  the  results  are  tabulated,  with  the 
nverages  by  months.  The  changes  by  months  are  also  illustrated  by  a 
diagram. 

*•  Inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  the  results  vary  greatly  and  very  suddenly 
within  the  same  mon  tb,  frequently  much  more  than  the  averages  of  successive  mouths ; 
and  the  same  mouth  in  2  successive  years  shows  wide  differences  probably  due  (• 
more  permanent  causes.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  relation  lietween  season  and 
percentage  composition  of  butter  fat  that  is  not  overbalanced  and  entirely  hiddeo 
by  other  disturbing  causes.  But  following  the  changes  from  month  to  month  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  great  uniformit3*  of  tendency.  At  certaiu  times  in  the  year  the 
]>ercentage  of  volatile  acids,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be  for  the  year  and  nnder 
the  particular  circumstances,  fails  off  rapidly,  at  other  times  it  increases  slowly  mod 
again  rapidly.  The  falling  off  in  percentage  of  volatile  acids  appears  to  be  rela- 
tively abrupt.  At  a  particular  time  of  the  year  we  can  not  say  with  any  approxi- 
mation to  certainty  what  the  proportion  of  volatile  acids  will  be,  but  we  may  say 
with  some  confidence  that  at  a  certain  season  it  will  be  increasing,  at  another  decreas- 
ing. From  July  to  September  in  the  year  1892  this  proportion  is  quite  different  from 
what  it  is  during  the  same  mouths  of  1893,  yet  the  rate  of  increase  is  substantially 
the  same  and  also  the  same  as  that  found  by  Spallanzani.^  Vrom  September  then 
is  a  rapid  decline,  continuing  in  our  experience  tiU  October  or  November,  in  [Spallan- 
zani's]  to  December.  There  is  then  an  almost  continuous  rise  till  June,  when  there  is 
an  instant  falling  off  to  July.  The  two  maximum  points  are  September  and  Jane,  the 
two  minimum  points  from  October  to  December,  or  late  autumn,  and  July.  The  faet 
that  the  results  for  the  same  month  of  different  years  vary  so  rather  emphasizes  these 
tendencies.  Then  if  the  quality  of  butter  improves  with  a  higher  percentage  of  vola- 
tile acids,  the  best  butter  ought  to  be  made  in  June  and  in  September,  the  poorest  in 
July  and  in  the  late  autumn.  The  minimum  percentage  in  the  above  table  is  21.77 
on  October  3, 1891,  the  maximum  32.23  on  May  4, 1893.  .  .  .  The  results  are  believed 
to  show  as  fairly  as  may  be  the  effect  of  season  alone  on  the  composition  of  butter* 
lUt.  The  extreme  fluctuations  here  reported  are  naturally  leae  wide  than  might  be 
foiind  between  simples  from  different  individual  cows." 

>Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  lUl.,  32  (1889),  Maroh. 
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A  scheme  fer  paying  for.  cream  by  the  Babeoek  teat  in  butter 
factories,  J;  M.  Bartleit  {Maine  8ia.  Bui  15y2d  9er.,pp.4ypl.l).— 
lu  this  bulletin  a  popular  detailed  description  is  ^ven  of  the  metbod 
of  carrying  out  the  payment  for  cream  at  creameries  on  tbe  basis  of 
its  weight  and  fat  content,  instead  of  its  volume  alone.  The  cream  is 
to  be  weighed  by  the  collector  and  a  small  8aHi])le  taken  by  means  of  a 
sampling  tube,  and  placed  in  a  2oz.  bottle  marked  with  the  patron's 
number.  Upon  arrival  at  the  creamery  the  small  sample  bottles  are 
emptied  into  the  composite  sample  jars  of  the  respective  patrons,  and 
these  composite  samples  preserved  by  meaus  of  bichromate  of  potash 
for  2  weeks  (4  weeks  in  winter),  when  they  are  tested  by  the  Babcock 
tester.  The  method  of  paying  for  the  cream  from  the  results  of  the 
test  is  illustrated. 

In  the  sale  off  milk,  which  offers  the  more  profitable  market^ 
the  creamery  or  a  milk  association  of  Philadelphia?  A.  T. 
Nealb  {Delaware  Sia.  Epi.  18f)3jpp.  19-21). — The  financial  record  is 
driven  by  months  of  two  dairymen,  one  of  whom  sent  his  milk  to  Phila- 
delphia and  the  other  to  a  creamery  whi«'h  paid  by  test.  The  first  sent 
33,214  qts.  of  milk  to  Philadelphia  during  th«  year,  receiving  $1,027.23 
net  or  3.1  cts.  per  quait.  The  milk  averaged  4.3  per  cent  of  fat  for  the 
year.  The  second  sent  33,214  qts.  of  5  per  cent  milk  to  the  creamery, 
receiving  $1,076.84.  Had  the  first  sent  his  4.3  per  cent  milk  to  the 
creamery  he  would  have  lost  $101.04,  and  had  the  second  sent  his  5 
per  cent  milk  to  the  city  he  would  have  lost  $40.63.  ^*That  is,  in  the 
rity  trade,  no  distinction  in  price  is  made  between  a  product  with  5 
l)er  cent  and  one  with  4.3  per  cent  of  butter.  Yet  on  33,214  qts.  of 
milk,  this  difference  on  the  creamery  basis  amounted  to  $150.67.'' 

Test  of  hand  separator,  C.  L.  Pet*ny  {Delaware  Sta.Bpt.  1893,  p. 
192). — The  power  required  to  run  a  DeLaval  Baby  Separator  at  the 
rate  of  41  turns  per  minute  was  found  to  be  0.1  horsepower.  Ilun  at 
47  turns  per  minute  the  skim  milk  contained  0.1  per  cent  of  fat. 

The  preparation  of  a  new  drink  from  mine,  A.  Bernstein  {DeuU  landw,  Presse, 
23  {lS95)y  No.  14,  pp,  119,  120). 

Inoculation  in  the  manufacture  of  koumis,  P.  Spallanzani  {Staz.  Rptr,  Agr. 
Ital.,  28  {1805),  No.  1,  pp,  4S-52). 

Plaack's  milk  BterWizer  {DeuU  landw.  Presse,  23(1895),  No,  7,  pp,  56,  57), 

The  Patterson  method  for  determining  the  amount  of  butter-fat  in  mi]k 
{Mississippi  Sia,  Rpt.  189S,  pp.  48-50). — Au  account  of  a  modification  of  the  Btiim- 
ling  method,  previously  described  in  Biilletiu  21  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  267). 

AOBICULTUBAL  ENGINEEBINO. 

Tile  drains,  S.  M.  Tracy  {Missisttippi  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  37-40).— 
Accounts  are  given  of  attemps  at  the  station  during  1889-'93  to  tile 
drain  **  creek  bottom  lands  underlaid  by  a  very  lieavy,  almost  impervi- 
ous, black  soil  and  clay;  black  prairie  soils;  and  -seepy'  clay  hillsides." 
The  effect  of  the  tiles  was  evident  not  only  in  removal  of  excess  of 
water  bat  in  mitigation  of  drou;;ht  ou  soils  subject  to  it. 
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''When  the  drains  have  been  less  than  500  ft.  in  length  we  have  fonnd  3-in.  tile 
ample  for  draining  the  ground  quickly  and  thoroughly,  hut  for  longer  runs  we  have 
found  it  neoussary  to  use  4-in.  for  the  lower  part  of  the  drains,  and  this  has  been  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  extremities  of  the  longest  runs,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
tile  have  been  put  into  the  ground  to  an  average  depth  of  3i  ftv  and  the  expense  of 
the  work,  including  the  cost  of  tile,  digging  the  ditches,  laying  and  covering  the 
tile  has  been  51  ots.  per  running  rod.  Three-inch  tile  have  cost,  including  freight, 
about  $18  per  thousand  feet,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  cost  of  such  tile  in  Illi- 
nois and  other  Northern  States.  .  .  . 

''The  station  fields  which  have  been  tile  drained  have  increased  their  annual  yield 
fully  50  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  work,  and  such  drains  will  be  fonnd  a  profitable 
investment  on  all  soils  which  remain  wet  until  late  in  the  spring  on  account  of  their 
compact  subsoil,  or  which  are  rendered  heavy  and  'sour'  by  continued  seepage  from 
surrounding  hill  lands." 

The  artesian  wells  of  sonthem  Wyoming,  their  history  and 
relation  to  irrigation,  J.  D.  Conley  ( Wyoming  8ta.  Bui  20^  pp.  87- 
12J2y  figs,  2). — ^The  conditions  necessary  for  an  artesian  supply  are 
explained;  the  extent  of  artesian  irrigation  in  San  Bernardino,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Sau  Luis  Valley^  Colorado,  is  noted;  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  artesian  wells  of  southern  Wyoming,  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Laramie  and  Bawlins,  is  given,  including  data  relating  to 
cost,  flow,  strata  pierced,  and  analyses  of  the  water. 

In  an  appendix  is  given  the  official  analyses  of  water  item  artesian 
wells  sunk  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  Wyoming. 

Brush  and  atone  drabia  {Cult,  and  Country  Gent,,  1895,  Feb,  7fP.  103,  fige,  jp). — 
Popular  directions  for  the  construction  of  these  drains. 

Subirrigation  {Rural  Netc  Yorker,  1395,  Feb.  g,  p.  66),— A  system  of  suhirrigation 
by  uieaus  of  tile  drains  is  described,  which  is  claimed  to  overcome  most  of  the 
objections  to  irrigation  by  means  of  tiles. 

The  trials  of  oU  engines  at  Cambridge  {Jour.  Roy,  Agr,  Soo,  England,  Sd  eer,,  6 
(1894),  No.  SO,  pp,  696-758,  figs.  g5). 

The  animal  as  a  prime  mover,  II,  R.  H.  Thurston  {Jour.  Franklin  InaU,  1S9 
(1895),  No,  830,  pp,  100-121).— K  study  of  power  and  efficiency. 

Electxicity  as  a  motive  force  for  plows,  Bingleman  {Jour,  Agr,  Frai,,  59  (1895), 
No,  3,  pp.  89-99,  Jigs,  5), 
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Arizona  Station. — A  greenhouse  24  by  80  ft.  is  in  process  of  constraction.  At 
the  Mesa  snbstatiou  deciduous,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees  have  been  planted,  aod 
at  the  Willcox  substation  tests  are  about  to  be  made  of  pumping  with  a  gasoline 
engine  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Indiana  Station. — George  B.  Ives,  formerly  assistant  agricultarist,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  station. 

New  Hampshire  College.— On  March  14  the  college  herd  was  reduced  by  the  sale 
of  25  head  at  public  auction.  All  the  animals  thus  sold  had  been  twice  subjected  to 
the  tuberculin  test.  The  State  legislature  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000  to 
be  expended  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  building  aod 
furnishing  of  a  residence  and  industrial  hall  for  women. 

South  Dakota  Station.— At  the  January  meeting  of  the  regents  of  education, 
J.  H.  Shepard,  chemist  of  the  station,  was  appointed  director,  vice  Lewis  McLoath, 
relieved ;  H.  B.  Mathews,  meteorologist,  was  made  assistant  chemist,  and  the  station 
council  was  reorganized  and  its  powers  and  duties  somewhat  enlarged.  Its  number 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  governing 
boards,  G.  J.  Coller  being  elected  regent  member  and  O.  T.  Orattan  trustee  mem- 
ber. L.  C.  Corbett,  horticulturist,  has  been  elected  secretary  and  vice  director  of 
the  council. 

Wisconsin  Station  and  College. — ^The  following  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  governing  board  of  the  station:  H.  B.  Dale,  C.  Keith,  and  N.  D.  Fratt  have 
retired  and  are  succeeded  by  O.  H.  Fethers,  of  Janesville;  F.  W.  Challouer,  ot 
Oshkosh,  and  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Mineral  Point. 

The  board  of  instruction  of  the  college  has  been  changed  as  follows :  C.  H.  Dieuer 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  agricultural  physios;  F.  £.  Baker,  assistant  in 
judging  live  stock;  F.  Cranefield,  assistaut  in  horticulture;  G.  P.  Pfeiffer,  assist- 
ant in  farm  dairying;  A.  J.  Schoenmann,  assistant  in  milk  testing;  W.  A.  Voigt 
instructor  at  pasteurizer;  and  T.  A.  Stanley,  instructor  in  farm  bookkeeping,  has 
been  succeeded  by  O.  M.  Taylor;  E.  J.  Bennet,  instructor  in  farm  dairying,  has  beeu 
succeeded  by  J.  D.  Clark;  W.  E.  Doane,  instructor  at  butter  worker,  by  F.  B.  Fnl- 
mer;  E.  H.  Hageman  and  F.  Walker,  instructors  at  separators,  by  L.  P.  Biddick 
and  J.  A.  Robinson;  and  J.  E.  Knott  and  F.  Wisiiu'r,  instructors  in  cheese  making, 
by  Julius  Bird  and  John  KeUy. 
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Efforts  are  continually  being  made  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  to  dis- 
credit American  clover  seed.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  on 
account  of  the  drought  in  Europe  during  the  summers  of  1893  and  1894, 
the  importation  of  American  seed  greatly  increased  and  an  outcry  was 
made  to  beware  of  such  seed  on  account  of  insect  larvee,  weed  seeds, 
and  general  worthlessness.  Some  of  the  statements  published  seem  to 
be  inspired,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  protect  consumers  from  real 
danger,  as  to  bring  the  products  of  this  country  into  disfavor. 

The  danger  of  introducing  insect  pests  is  very  remote,  and  the  purity 
and  vitality  of  American  clover  seed  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A  prominent  exporter  has  recently 
said  that  clover  seed  is  sold  abroad  almost  entirely  by  sample  and 
that  qualities  are  furnished  to  suit  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of 
the  buyers,  hence  the  responsibility  of  placing  a  low  grade  of  seed  on 
foreign  markets  rests  upon  the  impoii;er.  American  dealers  send  their 
seed  to  the  Federal  Seed-Control  Station  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  for 
certification,  and  it  ranks  with  that  of  any  country  in  purity,  vitality, 
and  intrinsic  worth.  That  weed  seeds  are  found  in  American  clover 
seed  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  same  is  true  of  European  seed.  Two 
lots  of  white  and  yellow  clover  seed,  varieties  little  grown  for  seed  in 
this  country,  reported  upon  in  a  recent  Austrian  report,  contained  19 
and  21.6  per  cent  of  foreign  seeds,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which 
was  clover  dodder,  a  plant  more  injurious  to  clover  than  all  the  native 
weeds  found  in  our  clover  fields. 

In  an  article  published  in  a  reputable  German  agricultural  journal, 
a  list  is  given  of  50  species  of  weed  seed  said  to  have  been  found  in 
American  clover  seed.  Thirty  of  the  species  enumerated  are  of  Euro- 
pean origin  and  9  are  not  specifically  determined,  leaving  but  11  species 
of  certain  American  origin.  The  same  author  attempts  to  determine 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  clover  seed  grew  from  the 
accompanying  weed  seed.  In  making  the  city  from  which  the  seed 
was  exported  stand  for  the  group  of  States  adjacent  to  it  he  shows 
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ignorance  of  the  trade  conditions  of  this  country.  He  claims  that 
seed  of  Phaeelia  tanacetifolia  was  found  in  considerable  quantity  in 
clover  seed  received  from  Baltimore,  and  that  this  seed  is  character- 
iRtic  of  the  Atlantic  group  of  States  when  in  reality  the  plant  is  a 
Pacific  Coast  form. 

In  a  later  article  he  has  determined  a  lot  of  seed  as  belonging  to  some 
member  of  the  order  Tiliacece,  but  from  the  description  and  figures  given 
it  is  plainly  not  the  seed  of  Tiliaj  and  the  only  other  genera  in  this 
country  of  this  order,  Corohorm  and  Triumfetta^  are  not  grown  in  the 
regions  producing  clover  seed.  He  insisted  for  a  time  that  seed  of 
Bumex  acetosa,  a  pernicious  European  weed,  were  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  American-grown  seed.  Fortunately  lor  us  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
determination,  as  this  weed  has  but  a  limited  distribution  in  this 
country.    Other  of  his  determinations  are  doubtful. 

That  foreign  seed  is  not  above  suspicion  may  be  seen  from  reports 
of  the  various  European  seed-control  stations,  where  it  is  shown  that 
seed  of  high  quality  has  been  mixed  with  old  seed  which  has  been  col- 
ored or  with  finely  crushed  colored  quartz.  American  ingenuity  has 
devised  machines  for  cleaning  seed  that  are  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
others,  and  imi)orters  can  readily  obtain  American  clover  seed  of  good 
quality  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

By  a  recent  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  dairy  division  is 
to  be  organized  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  disseminating  information  relating  to  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  United  States.  Maj.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  formerly  president  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  who  is  widely  known  for  the  prominent 
parfc  he  has  taken  in  promoting  the  interests  of  agricultural  education 
and  investigation  in  this  country,  and  who  has  a  high  reputation  as  an 
expert  in  dairy  matters,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  new  division. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL/ 

Dr.  Ewald  Wollny. 

PART  2. 

in. — THB  BEHAVIOB  OF  THE  SOIL  TOWARD  WATEIt. 

The  moistare  of  the  soil  comes  partly  from  atmospheric  ])reeipilatioTi, 
partly  from  ground  water.  With  a  given  amount  of  water  the  degree 
of  saturation  of  a  soil  may  vary  widely,  dei)ending  upon  (I)  physical 
condition,  (2)  depth,  (3)  position,  (4)  covering  of  the  soil,  and  (5)  course 
of  the  meteorological  elements. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  TIIK   SOIL. 

In  this  connection  we  must  consider  the  various  causes  which  bring 
about  the  numerous  complicated  processes  in  the  soil. 

Conduction  of  water  in  the  soil. — If  we  suppose  the  soil  to  possess  a 
separate  grain  structure,  the  spaces  between  the  grains  may  be  re- 
garded in  their  continuity  as  tubes,  which  possess  capillary  proi)ertie8 
if  the  particles  are  sufficiently  small.  The  capillai  ity  ceases  when  the 
diameter  of  the  particles  is  more  than  2  mm.,  and  varies  with  smaller 
particles  than  these  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  fineness 
of  the  grains. 

With  regard  to  the  height  to  which  water  can  be  lifted  from  a  lower 
layer,  and  to  the  velocity  with  which  this  occurs,  there  is  the  general 
law  that  water  will  be  lifted  the  higher  and  the  more  slowly  the  finer 
the  soil  particles  and  the  richer  the  soil  in  colloid  ingredients.  Differ- 
ent soils  vary  widely  in  this  respect.  Capillary  height  for  clay  often 
exceeds  2  meters,  but  for  sand  of  medium  fineness  it  is  generally 
less  than  0.4  meter.  While,  however,  the  maximum  height  is  soon 
reached  in  sands,  the  rise  in  clays  is  very  slow. 

Similar  behavior  is  observed  in  the  conduction  of  water  supplied  from 
above.  The  percolation  of  water  through  the  soil  meets  with  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance,  due  partly  to  capillarity,  partly  to  adhesion  and 
friction  between  the  water  and  the  soil  particles,  all  of  which  increase 
with  the  fineness  of  the  grains  and  the  quantity  of  the  colloid  sub- 
stances present.  Hence  the  depth  and  velocity  of  the  percolation  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  grains  and  the  richness  of  the 
soil  in  colloid  substances. 

^Continued  from  p.  774. 
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The  large  spaces  occurring  in  tilled  soils  retard  the  capillary  rise  of 
water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  increase  the  velocity  with  which  water 
penetrates  downward  from  the  surface,  often  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
If  crumbly  soils  are  pressed  together  (rolled),  the  upward  movement 
of  water  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  density,  but  the 
percolation  of  atmospheric  water  is  retarded.  The  presence  of  st4Hie« 
diminishes  the  capillary  rise  of  water  in  the  soil  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  stones  x'resent,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  percolation  of 
water. 

In  soils  which  are  made  up  of  layers  of  different  physical  constitu- 
tion the  passage  of  water  from  one  h.>er  to  another,  either  upward  or 
downward,  is  hindered  more  and  stopped  sooner  the  wider  the  dif- 
ference between  adjacent  layers  in  the  fineness  of  their  particles  or  in 
their  other  physical  properties.  Water  rises  or  sinks  from  a  coarse- 
grained to  a  fine-grained  layer  much  more  readily  than  the  reverse. 

The  capillary  movement  of  water  in  a  soil  occurs  only  when  consid- 
erable water  is  present.  It  ceases  when  the  soil  contains  30  to  50  i>er 
cent  (according  to  the  fineness  of  the  particles)  of  the  quantity  of  water 
required  for  saturation,  and  instead  there  is  a  very  much  slower  move- 
ment of  water  from  the  surface  of  one  particle  to  that  of  another.  If 
the  water  envelopes  are  diminished  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  move- 
ment of  water  ceases  altogether. 

Capillary  rise  and  percolation  of  water  in  the  soil  declines  as  the 
water  content  of  the  soil  diminishes,  be(*>ause  the  so-called  surface  ten- 
sion of  the  liquid  increases  at  the  same  time.^ 

The  water- holding  capacity  of  the  soil, — The  quantities  of  water  in 
soils  are  best  expressed  in  percentages  pf  the  volume  of  the  soil  occu- 
pied by  water.  The  old  method  of  expressing  the  water  in  percent- 
ages by  weight  is  misleading  on  account  of  the  variations  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  soils.* 

After  movement  ceases  water  is  retained  in  the  soil  by  surface 
attraction  and  also  by  the  aflSnity  of  the  colloid  substances  for  water. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  water  stored  up  by  the  soil 
is  greater  the  finer  the  soil  particles  and  the  greater  the  quantity  ol 
colloid  material  present. 

*Mei»ter,  Programm  des  Jahresberichtes  1857-^58  dei  k.  land wirthscbAft lichen 
CentralBchule  Weihenstephan.  W.  Sohumacher,  Phyaik  dee  BodeDS,  iSH,  p.  91. 
F.  Haberlandt,  Wisecnscliaftlicli-ppaktiache  Unterauchungen  auf  dein  Gebiet«  des 
Pflanzenbaues,  1,  1875,  p.  9.  A.  Schleli,  Ueber  die  BedeutuDg  des  WasBcrs  in  den 
Pflanzen  und  die  Reguhriiug  desselben  in  nnserer  Culturboden,  Inangural-Disserta-- 
tion,  Leipzig,  1876.  A.  von  Liebenberg,  Uebor  daa  Verbalten  des  WaMeraim  Boden, 
Inangural-Disaertation,  HaUe,  1873.  H.  von  Klenze,  Landw.  Jalirb.,  1877,  p.  83. 
A.  Mayer,  Lehrbncb  der  Agricnlturcbemie,  II.  W.  Edler,  Die  capiUareLeitungdea 
WasBers  in  den  duroh  den  Sehune'scben  iScblammapparat  abgescbiedenen  bjdran- 
liscben  Wertheu,  Inaugural-Uissertation,  Gottinjjen,  1882.  A.  Mayer,  Fonch.  Geb. 
•gr.  Phys.,  14,  p.  254.     E.  WoUny,  ibid.,  7,  p.  209,  ami  8,  p.  206. 

*A.  Mayer,  Landw.  Jabrb.,  1874,  p.  753. 
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On  examiniDg  a  moist  column  of  soil,  in  which  movement  of  water 
has  ceased,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  water  increases  on  descend- 
ing, and  that  above  a  certain  height  the  quantity  of  water  remains 
constant.  The.  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the  upper  part  the  water  is 
held  only  by  surface  attraction  and  the  capillarity  of  the  very  flue 
interstices,  while  the  water  flows  out  of  the  larger  spaces.  In  descend- 
ing the  column  increasing  amounts  of  water  are  held  even  by  the 
larger  interstices  until  Anally  if  the  particles  are  sufficiently  fine  the 
water  is  held  even  in  the  largest  interstices  and  the  soil  is  saturated. 
For  this  reason  we  distinguish  between  an  absolute  or  minimum  water 
capacity,  representing  the  quantity  of  water  held  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  sufficiently  high  column  of  soil  by  adhesion  and  in  the  finest  capil- 
laries, and  a  complete  or  maximum  saturation,  representing  the  quan- 
tity of  water  held  by  the  soil  when  all  the  intergranular  spaces  are 
filled.^ 

The  variations  in  maximum  capacity  for  water  in  different  soils,  with 
the  exception  of  extremely  coarse  samples,  are  comparatively  small, 
because  the  spaces  are  approximately  equal.  (Compare  p.  764.)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  volume  per  cent  of  water  corresponding  to  the  minimum 
water  capacity  is  remarkably  variable  in  natural  soils,  and  generally 
shows  a  considerable  difference  firom  the  maximum  capacity.  The  values 
for  the  two  kinds  of  water  capacity  approximate  only  in  soils  which 
have  very  small  particles  and  are  rich  in  clay  and  humus.  From  these 
facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  is  of  much  less  interest  than  the 
minimum  water  capacity  in  forming  a  judgment  of  a  soil. 

The  minimum  water  capacity  increases,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
with  the  fineness  of  the  soil  particles  and  the  proportion  of  colloid  sub- 
stances present.  It  is  diminished  considerably  by  the  formation  of  aggre- 
gates and  increased  by  compressing  the  soil.  Stones  diminish  the  water 
capacity.  With  an  increase  of  temperature  the  water  capacity  dimin- 
ishes owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  viscosity  of  the  water.  Eepeated 
feezing  and  thawing  of  the  mass  cause  changes  in  the  mechanical 
structure  of  clay  soils  which  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  water  capacity.* 

Permedbility  of  the  soil  for  water. — This  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  properties  already  described.  It  is  this  property  of  soils 
therefore  which  prevents  their  supersaturation. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  water  which  filters  through 
a  soil  may  be  considered  a  measure  of  its  permeability.  Experiments 
on  this  property  have  shown  that  the  permeability  of  the  soil  for  water 
increases  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  grains  and  a  decrease  of 
the  quantity  of  colloid  substances  present.    Clay,  humus,  and  very ' 

^A.  Mayer,  Landw.  Jahrb.,  1874,  p.  753. 

*G.  Sohiibler,  GnmdBatse  der  Agriooltarohemie^  2, 1838.  C.  Trommer,  Die  Boden- 
kiinde,  1867.  lieiatery  1.  o.  W.  Schumacher,  1.  o.,  p.  86.  A.  von  Liebeuberg,  1.  o. 
F.  Haberlandt,  L  o.,  1,  p.  9.  A.  Mayer,  Fiihling's  laadw.  Ztg.,  1875,  p.  18.  H.  yon 
Klence,  1.  C,  p.  122.    £.  WoUay,  Forsoh.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  8,  p.  177. 
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fine  sand,  and  concretions  formed  by  precipitation  (carbonate  of  lime, 
hydrated  oxid  of  iron)  or  adhesion  of  particles  (hardpan)  are  almost 
completely  impervious  to  water.  The  high  permeability  of  coarse  soils 
may  be  considerably  diminished  by  an  admixture  of  fine-grained 
material.  In  stratified  soils  the  permeability  is  controlled  by  that 
layer  which  is  made  up  of  the  finest  particles,  even  when  the  layer  is 
thin.  In  crumbly  soils  the  permeability  is  considerably  greater  than 
in  powdery  soils,  and  it  decreases  in  loose  soils  when  they  are  pressed 
together. 

The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  soil  increases  with  the 
water  pressure — ^not  in  the  same  proportion,  but  to  a  less  degree.  How- 
ever, the  diiierences  in  the  quantity  of  water  for  a  given  material  and 
thickness  of  layer  corresponding  to  equal  intervals  of  pressure  are  con- 
stant. Experiments  have  shown,  further,  that  in  fine-grained  soils  and 
at  high  pressures  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  soil  dimin- 
ishes as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  increases;  while  in  other  soils  and 
under  lower  pressures  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  is  not  as  great,  diminishing  as  the  size  of  the  grains 
increases.* 

The  power  of  evaporation  of  the  soil, — ^This  is  most  conveniently 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  water  given  off  by  evaporation  to  the 
atmosphere  from  the  unit  of  surface.  The  method  of  referring  the 
evaporation  to  the  weight  of  the  soil  is  subject  to  the  same  objections 
urged  against  the  determination  of  the  water  capacity  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  where  only  the  physical  structure 
of  the  soil  is  considered,  depends  on  (1)  extent  to  which  the  factors 
determining  evaporation  (temperature,  moisture,  and  movement  of  the 
air)  exert  their  influence,  and  (2)  the  powAr  of  the  lower  layers  of  soil 
to  supply  the  loss  at  the  surface. 

Evaporation  increases  with  the  extent  of  surface.  Therefore  the 
quantities  of  water  given  up  to  the  atmosphere  are  greater  from  uneven 
and  rough  than  from  smooth  surfaces.  Evaporation  is  greatest  fix>m  a 
southern  exposure,  next  greatest  from  an  eastern,  next  from  a  western, 
and  least  from  a  northern  exposure.  The  quantity  of  water  evapomted 
increases  on  a  southerly  and  decreases  on  a  northerly  exposure  with 
the  inclination.  For  easterly  and  westerly  exposures  the  influence  of 
inclination  on  evaporation  is  hardly  perceptible.  When  very  wet,  dark 
soils  lose  more  water  by  evaporation  than  light-colored  ones,  but  for 
dryer  soils  the  reverse  is  the  case.* 

»E.  Wolff,  Anieitung  zur  Untersuchnng  landw.  wichtigor  Stoffe,  1876,  p.  74.  C. 
FlUgge,  Ztsobr.  Biol.,  13,  p.  465.  A.  R.  von  Schwarz,  Enter  Bericht  liber  Arbeiten 
der  k.  k.  landw.-cbemlBchen  Yersuohs-Station  in  Wien,  1878,  p.  51.  F.  Seelheim, 
ArchiveA  Nderland.  Sci.  Exact,  et  Nat.,  14,  p.  993.  D.  von  Welitsohkowsky,  Aroh 
Hyg.,  2,  p.  499.    E.  Wollny,  Forscb.  Geb.  agr.  Pbya.,  14,  p.  1. 

*  C.  Eaer,  Forscb.  Oeb.  agr.  Pbys.,  7,  pp.  46,  47,  53,  97. 
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The  influence  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  soil  on  the  evaporation 
is  readily  understood  if  the  processes  taking  place  are  closely  examined. 
If  the  water  present  at  the  surface  of  a  wet  soil  passes  into  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  form  of  vapor,  the  pores  near  the  surface  are  gradually 
emptied  and  the  water  in  the  next  layer  forced  toward  the  surface. 
When  this  process  is  communicated  to  the  layers  farther  down,  an 
upward  movement  of  water  by  capillarity  occurs  in  the  whole  mass. 
In  consequence  of  this  process  the  quantity  of  water  present  in  the  soil 
diminishes  until  capillary  movement  ceases.  From  this  point  the  water 
lost  from  the  surface  is  no  longer  replaced,  and  the  only  remaining 
movement  is  that  of  water  from  particle  to  particle  on  their  surfaces, 
which  is  very  slow.  In  consequence,  the  surface  of  the  soil  dries  up. 
The  uppermost  dry  layer  now  hinders  the  direct  influenceof  the  agencies 
of  evaporation,  especially  that  of  the  wind.  Evaporation,  therefore, 
decreases  rapidly  after  the  upper  layers  dry  up,  and  the  resistance 
increases  as  the  drying  proceeds  downward. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evaporation  steadily  decreases 
under  long- continued  dryness,  and  further,  that  the  more  easily  the 
evaporated  water  is  replaced  the  more  rapid  is  evaporation  and  the  slower 
a  dry  layer  is  formed,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  clear  that  saturated  (wet) 
soils,  irrespective  of  their  mechanical  constitution,  allow  approximately 
equal  quantities  of  water  to  evaporate,  and  that  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
other  things  being  equal,  rises  and  falls  with  the  humidity  of  the  soil. 
Hence  the  evax>oration  capacity  of  a  soil  is  intimately  connected  with  its 
water  capacity,  and  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  soil 
and  to  its  richness  in  colloid  substances,  and  vice  versa. 

In  crumbly  soils  the  evax)oration  is  less  rapid  than  in  soils  of  sepa- 
rate grain  structure  because  in  the  former  case  the  noncapillary  spaces 
retard  the  rise  of  water.  Stones  act  in  the  same  way.  An  increase 
in  density  increases  the  capillarity,  and  consequently  the  evaporation. 

In  soils  of  dififereut  depths  evaporation  increases  with  the  height 
of  the  soil  column  up  to  a  certain  limit  and  then  diminishes  again  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  height.  If  there  is  water  underneath 
the  soil  the  evaporation  decreases  as  the  distance  between  the  surface 
of  this  water  and  that  of  the  soil  increases  and  as  the  capillary  rise 
diminishes.^ 

1 G.  SchUbler,  1.  o.  Meister,  I.e.  F.  E.  Sohnlze,  Beobaohtnngen  Uber  Verdfin- 
vtTing,  Roetock,  1860.  E.  Wolff,  1.  c,  p.  61.  W.  Sohiimacher,  1.  o.  and  <'Der 
Aokerbau/'  1864,  p.  62.  J.  NesHler,  Laudw.  Correspondenzblatt  fUr  das  Qrossher- 
zogtham  Baden,  1860,  p.  217.  H.  Heliriegel,  Beitrage  zu  den  natnrwissenschaft- 
lichen  Grnndlagen  des  Ackerbaues,  Brunswick,  1863,  p.  625.  P.  Wagner,  Berichte 
liber  Arbeiten  der  Versuohs  station  Darmstadt,  1874,  p.  87.  A.  Schleh,  Inaugnral  Dia- 
•ertation,  Leipsic.  F.  Haberlandt,  1.  c,  2.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Rpt.  Connecticut  Agl. 
Expt.  Sta.  for  1877,  p.  76.  F.  Masure,  Ann.  Agron.,8,  p.  161.  R.  Heinrich,  Grund- 
lagen  der  Beurtheilung  der  Ackerkrume,  1882.  E.  WoUny,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phya., 
3,  pp.  117,  326,  328;  4,  p.  360;  6,  pp.  21,  157;  Landw.  Jahrb.,  1876,  p.  457.  C.  Eaer, 
Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  7,  p.  1. 
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The  qnantity  of  water  present  in  the  soil  at  any  time  is  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  the  factors  described  as  affecting  the  humidity  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  to  other  influences.  In  general,  the  average  quan- 
tity of  water  in  natural  soils  is  greater  in  proportion  to  tbe  fineness  of 
the  particles  and  the  quantity  of  clay  and  humus  present.  Of  tbe 
different  soil  constituents  humus  holds  as  a  rule  the  largest  quantity 
of  water,  then  follow  in  order  clay,  loam,  and  quartz.  Soils  having  a 
separate  grain  structure  show  a  much  higher  average  humidity  than 
crumbly  soils.  Stones  diminish  the  percentage  by  volume  of  water  in 
proportion  to  their  quantity.  With  an  increase  in  density  we  gener- 
ally find  a  rise  in  humidity,  other  things  being  equal. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  variations  of  humidity  in  natural  soils  corre- 
spond in  general  to  those  of  water  capacity,  because  as  a  rule  evaiwra- 
tion  and  permeability  practically  equalize  each  other,  for  generally  a 
high  evaporation  is  associated  with  a  correspondingly  low  permeability, 
and  vice  versa,  Nevertheless,  these  factors,  especially  evaporation,  can 
under  certain  circumstances  weaken  or  completely  nullify  the  influence 
of  the  others.  For  instance,  the  values  for  the  average  humidity  of 
soils  of  varying  compactness  are  more  nearly  the  same  than  those  found 
for  the  water  capacity  under  the  same  circumstances,  because  with  the 
increase  in  density  the  evaporation  increases,  involving  a  more  rapid 
loss  of  the  stored-up  water.^  That  evaporation  is  in  many  cases  the 
most  important  factor  influencing  the  humidity  of  the  soil  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  soil  of  uneven  surface  and  dark  color  contains  less 
water  than  one  of  smooth  surface  and  light  color.'  The  stirring  of 
tbe  upper  layer  of  soil  at  first  increases  the  evaporation,  but  after  a 
short  time  the  loosened  layer  dries  out  and  serves  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration from  the  lower  layers  by  diminishing  the  direct  influence  of  the 
agencies  of  evaporation  on  the  soil  and  by  retarding  the  capillary  rise 
of  water  to  the  surface.' 

Variations  in  the  humidity  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  soil  are  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  water  in  an  impermeable  layer  in  the  subsoil. 
If  this  impermeable  layer  is  near  the  surface,  the  water  may  come  • 
quite  to  the  top  of  a  level  soil,  in  which  case  the  soil  is  saturated.  If 
the  ground  water  is  farther  beneath  the  surface  the  influence  on  tbe 
humidity  of  the  upper  layers  depends  entirely  on  the  conductivity  of 
the  layers.  The  higher  the  water  rises  by  capillarity  the  greater  the 
influence  of  the  ground  water  on  the  humidity  of  the  upper  layera. 

INFLITSNCK  OF  TUB  DEPTH  OF  TBB  BOIL. 

Experiments  on  this  subject^  have  shown  that  the  absolute  humidity 
of  the  soil  always  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  soil  layer,  aud 
that  the  x>eroentage  by  volume  behaves  in  the  same  way  up  to  a  certain 

>E.  Wollny,  Fonch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  5,  pp.  1,  US. 

•Ibid.,  8,  p.  117;  12,  p.  386. 

•Ibid.,  8,  p.  325. 
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limit,  above  which  it  does  not  change  with  an  increase  in  the  depth  of 
the  soil.  This  limit  varies  considerably  in  different  soils.  It  lies  at 
that  point  where  the  capillary  rise  of  water  from  the  lower  moist  layers 
of  the  soil  toward  the  surface  ceases.  It  increases,  therefore,  with  the 
ability  of  the  soil  to  conduct  water  by  capillarity,  and  vice  versa.  Varia- 
tions in  the  humidity  increase  as  the  thickness  of  the  soil  diminishes. 

IIVFLUSKCK  OF  THB  POSITION  OF  TUK  SOIL. 

Inclination. — A  level  soil  is,  as  a  rule,  moister  than  an  inclined  soil. 
If  Inclined,  the  moisture  decreases  with  an  increase  in  inclination.  In 
the  case  of  inclined  soils  the  difference  in  moisture  in  the  higher  and 
lower  parts  of  the  soil  increases  with  inclination. 

Exposure, — In  soils  having  different  exposures,  those  facing  the  north 
have  most  moisture,  then  those  toward  the  west,  then  the  east,  while 
those  facing  the  south  are  driest.  These  differences  increase  with  the 
angle  of  exposure.^ 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COVERING  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  moisture  content  of  a  soil  covered  with  plants  during  the  period 
of  growth  is  always  lower,  under  like  conditions,  than  one  left  bare. 
This  is  due  to  the  rapid  transpiration  of  water  by  living  plants.  This 
drying  up  of  the  soil,  which  is  also  noticed  in  timber  lands,  is  greater 
in  prox)ortion  to  the  development  of  the  plants,  the  thickness  of  the 
stand,  and  the  length  of  the  period  of  growth.  The  influence  on  the 
humidity  of  the  soil  diminishes  as  the  plants  die  off  on  approaching 
maturity,  and  is  greatest  when  development  of  the  aerial  organs  is 
greatest. 

A  covering  of  dead  plants,  straw,  stable  manure,  etc.,  or  of  such 
materials  as  stones,  gravel,  wood,  etc.,  increases  the  moisture  of  a  soil 
daring  the  warm  seasons,  because  such  a  covering  affords  protection 
against  evaporation.  In  general  the  moisture  of  the  soil  increases  with 
the  thickness  of  such  a  covering. 

We  see,  then,  that  as  a  rule  soils  shaded  by  growing  plants  contain 
least  moisture,  soils  covered  with  stones  and  other  lifeless  materials 
contain  most,  while  those  that  are  bare  stand  intermediate.^ 

» E.  Wollny,  Forsoh.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  9,  p.  3;  10,  p.  3. 

•  G.  Wilbelm,  Der  Boden  und  das  Waaser,  Vienna,  1861 ;  Wochenbl.  fiir  Font-  and 
Landw.  in  Wtirttemberg,  1866,  p.  174;  Landw.  und  font.  Ztg.,  1867,  p.  31;  FUb- 
ling's  landw.  Ztg.,  1876,  p.  40;  Wiener  landw.  Ztg.,  1874,  p.  159.  E.  Rieler,  Cbe- 
mischer  Ackersmann,  1870,  p.  131.  W.  Schnniacber,  FUhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  1872,  p. 
604;  1873,  p.  683.    A.  Vogel,  Abbandl.  der  k.  bayeriseben  Akad.  der  Wissenscbaften, 

11.  Classe,  vol.  10,  part  II,  1867.  J.  N.  Woldricb,  Ztscbr.  osterr.  Gee,  Meteorol.,  6, 
No.  8.  £.  Ebermayer,  Die  pbysikaliBcben  Eiuwirkangen  dee  Waldee  auf  Luft  und 
Boden,  Berlin,  1873;  Forscb.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  12,  p.  147.  E.  WoUny,  Der  Einfluss 
der  Pflanzeudeeke  nnd  der  Beacbattnng  anf  die  pbysikaliscbcn  Eigensobaften  und  die 
Fmcbtbarkeit  des  Bodens,  Berlin,  1877;  Forscb.  Geb.  agr.  Tbys.,  10,  pp.  261,  415; 

12,  p.  21;  13,  p.  134;  14,  p.  138;  17,  p.  171.  R.  Lorenz  von  Libarnau,  Wald,  Klima 
nnd  Wasser,  1878.  £.  Ramann,  Die  Waldstren,  1890;  Forsob.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  11, 
p.  299;  Forstlicbe  Bodenkunde,  1893,  p.  255. 
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THB  INFLUENCE  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  ELEMENTS. 

This  can  not  be  disregarded  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into 
the  cause  of  the  widely  varying  condition  of  moistare  of  soils  under 
natural  conditions,  because  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  itself  are 
influenced  by  the  average  course  of  the  elements  (climate)  and  their 
behavior  at  diflferent  times  (weather). 

The  effects  of  climate  may  be  thus  generally  stated :  A  higher  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  accompanies  copious  precipitation,  greater 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  moderate  movement  of  the  air,  lower  tem- 
perature and  greater  water  capacity  of  the  soil,  while  a  drier  condition 
of  the  soil  is  caused  by  the  reverse  circumstances.  For  a  particular 
case  the  effects  can  only  be  understood  by  knowing  the  course  of  the 
individual  elements  and  the  constitution  of  the  soil. 

The  relation  of  the  weather  to  the  humidity  of  the  soil  is  many 
sided. 

Although  the  quantity  of  precipitation  in  the  countries  of  middle 
Europe  is  smaller  during  the  cold  season  than  during  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  year,  the  wetting  of  the  soil  is  very  much  more  complete  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  case  on  account  of  the  diminished  evaporation 
due  to  a  lower  temperature.  This  is  particularly  true  of  soils  covered 
with  plants,  because  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  use  up  the  water  obtained  by 
the  soil  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  period  of  growth,  and  some- 
times a  part  of  the  water  stored  up  during  the  cold  season  also.'  From 
these  facts  it  follows  that  the  water  collected  in  the  soil  during  the 
period  of  no  growth  (winter  moisture)  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  very  important  for  vegetation.* 

In  the  dry  season  the  influence  of  evaporation  is  as  a  rule  predomi- 
nant. In  long  periods  of  dryness  evaporation  may  cause  an  equalizinn^ 
of  humidity  in  soils  of  different  physical  constitution,  independently 
of  how  high  the  moisture  was  originally.'  The  differences  in  humidity 
between  covered  and  bare  soils  show  themselves  more  strongly,  how- 
ever, under  such  circumstances.  This  is  also  true  for  uneven,  dark- 
colored  soils,  compared  with  smooth  light-colored  soils/ 

Winds  influence  evaporation  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  therefore 
exert  a  great  influence  on  the  humidity  of  the  soil.  The  evaporation 
varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  In  the  case  of  westerly  and  north, 
erly  winds,  which  ace  moist  as  a  rule,  the  evaporation  is  less  than 

>  E.  Wollny,  Der  Einflnss  der  PflanzeDdecke  und  der  Beschattnng  anf  die  physi- 
kalischen  Eigenschaften  uod  die  Fruchtbarkeit  des  Bodene,  Berlin,  1877,  p.  119; 
Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Pbys.,  4,  p.  86.  F.von  Hohnel,  Mitt,  ana  dem  font.  Vexsnoh. 
Oesterr.,  1879 ;  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  4,  p.  435. 

>G.  Havenstein,  Landw.  Jabrb.,  7. 

»  C.  Eser,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Pbys.,  7,  p.  1. 

^E.  Wollny,  Der  Einflass  der  Pflanzendecke  nnd  der  Bescbattnog  aaf  die  phyn- 
kaliscben  Eigenschaften  nnd  die  Fruchtbarkeit  des  Bodens;  Foisoh.  Geb.  agr.  Phys., 
8,  p.  147;  12,  p.  886. 
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in  the  case  of  easterly  and  southerly  winds,  which  are  generally  dry.^ 
[This,  of  course,  is  not  universally  true. — Ed.] 

During  the  rainy  period  the  precipitation  serves  first  to  replace  the 
water  evaporated  during  the  preceding  period — tbat  is,  to  remoisten  the 
soil.  The  saturation  of  the  soil  takes  place  in  diflferent  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  conductivity  and  water  ciipacity  of  the  soil.  Fine  grained 
soils  which  conduct  water  slowly  are  only  moistened  to  a  slight  depth, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  the  water  accumulates  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  on  the  surface  in  the  case  of  level  land,  or  flows  away  if  the 
ground  is  sloping.  Soils  of  this  kind  store  up  during  a  copious  precip- 
itation of  long  duration  more  water  than  corresponds  to  their  water 
capacity,  because  the  water  percolates  slowly.  The  greater  the  per- 
meability of  the  soil  the  easier  the  water  sinks  and  the  thicker  the 
layer  of  soil  which  is  moistened.  A  high  degree  of  permeability,  there- 
fore, lessens  the  storage  of  water,  since  more  or  less  of  the  rainfall 
passes  down  into  the  depths  of  the  soil.  Soils  of  this  kind  are  most 
uniformly  moistened  when  there  is  at  each  precipitation  not  more  water 
than  the  soil  can  retain.  From  this  we  see  the  importance  of  greater 
frequency  of  precipitation  for  such  soils.  The  need  of  frequent  pre- 
cipitation decreases  as  the  water  capacity  increases  and  permeability 
decreases,  because  the  water  supplied  to  the  soil  is  stored  up  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  In  extreme  cases — that  is,  with  difficultly  per- 
meable soils — a  less  frequent  but  more  copious  supply  of  water  must  be 
regarded  as  more  advantageous.* 

In  as  far  as  the  humidity  depends  on  the  texture  of  the  soil,  the 
quantity  of  water  stored  up  during  the  wet  season  corresponds  almost 
exactly  to  the  water  capacity  of  the  soil.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  differences  in  soil  moisture  are  caused  by  those  in  evaporation,  pre- 
cipitation may  cause  an  equalization  of  the  quantities  of  water  stored 
up.  Therefore  the  variation  in  soil  moisture  due  to  difference  in  char- 
acter (evenness,  color)  of  the  surface,  or  to  difference  in  covering,  expo- 
sure, and  inclination,  may  during  long  rainy  periods  or  the  colder 
seasons  become  more  or  less  completely  equalized. 

From  the  fact  that  the  atmospheric  precipitation  serves  first  to 
replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  during  a  period  of  dryness,  and 
that  an  excess  sinks  down  or  collects  only  when  the  soil  is  saturated, 
we  must  infer  that  the  quantity  of  percolating  water  and  the  height  of 
the  ground  water  can  not  be  ascertained  from  the  permeability  of  the 
soil  or  quantity  of  precipitation  alone.  The  general  facts  in  this  con- 
nection are  summarized  below. 

THK  QUANTITIES  OP   PERCOLATING  WATER. 

In  soils  destitute  of  plant  life  the  quantity  of  percolating  water  varies 
with  the  atmospheric  supply,  but  in  a  ratio  which  depends  on  the  pbys- 

» J.  A.  Henselft,  Forsch.  Geb.  a<?r.  Phys.,  16,  p.  311. 

*E.  Wollny,  Forsch.  Gob.  agr.  Pbys.,  14,  p.  138.    Compare  also  p.  853. 
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ical  structure  of  the  soil,  character  of  its  surface,  distribution  of  the 
precipitation,  and  the  season.  The  greater  the  evaporation  and  the 
water  capacity  and  the  less  the  permeability  of  the  soil,  the  smaller  is 
the  quantity  of  percolatiDg  water,  other  things  being  equal.  For  these 
reasons  percolation  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  fine  par- 
ticles (clay  and  humus)  in  the  soil  or  to  the  decrease  of  large  noncapil- 
lary  spaces,  and  vi<ie  versa.  The  downward  flow  of  wat^r  increases 
with  the  thickness  of  the  soil  layer  up  to  a  certain  limit  (about  60  cm.), 
above  which  an  increase  in  thickness  is  without  influence  on  percola- 
tion. In  the  case  of  light-colored,  loose,  and  even  surfaces  the  perco- 
lation is  greater  than  in  dark-colored,  compact,  and  uneven  surfaces. 
The  covering  of  a  soil  with  lifeless  material  (dead  plants,  stones,  coarse- 
grained soils)  causes  a  considerable  increase,  while  a  covering  of  liv- 
ing plants  causes  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  percolating 
water.  The  influence  of  the  distribution  of  precipitation  on  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  water  carried  oflf  from  beneath  the  surface  is  shown  iu 
the  fact  that  the  largest  quantities  of  percolating  water  iu  bare  soils 
occur  in  seasons  of  greatest  precipitation.  Those  districts  where  the  soil 
freezes  and  becomes  impermeable  in  winter  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  In  such  cases  drainage  is  generally  suspended  until  the  spring. 
With  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the  water  percolating  through  the  soil  to 
the  quantity  of  precipitation,  it  is  generally  true  that  relatively  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  water  supplied  is  carried  away  by  drainage 
when  the  season  is  coldest.  In  soils  covered  with  living  plants  the 
quantities  of  percolating  water  do  not  follow  the  course  of  precipitation, 
but  are  greatly  reduced  by  transpiration  by  plants.  For  these  reasons 
the  greatest  percolation  occurs  in  all  cultivated  regions  irrespective 
of  the  distribution  of  moisture  in  the  cold  season  of  no  growth,  in  winter 
or  in  spring,  according  to  the  predominance  of  warmth.* 

THE  HEIGHT  OP  THE  GROUND  WATER. 

Variations  in  the  height  of  the  ground  water  depend  partly  upon  the 
physical  structure  of  the  soil,  partly  upon  the  quantity  and  distribution 
of  precipitation.  In  horizontal  strata  the  height  of  the  ground  water 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  impermeable  subsoil,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of  the 

» J.  Dalton,  Mem.  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.  Manchester,  5,  part  II.  J.  Dickenson,  Jonr.  Roy. 
Agr.  Soc,  5.  Manrice,  Bibl.  nniv.  Geneve,  Sci.  et  Arts,  1.  Gasparin,  Coars  d' Agri- 
culture, 2,  p.  116.  G.  von  Mollendorff,  Die  Regenverhaltnisse  Dcntsclilands,  1862. 
E.  Risler,  Arch,  dee  Sci.  de  la  Bibl.  nniv.,  1869.  F.  Pfaflf,  Sitzungsber.  konig.  bayer. 
Akad.  Wissensch.,  1  (1868),  p.  311;  2  (1869),  p.  125.  J.  N.  Woldrich,  Ztschr.  6«terr. 
Ges.  flir  Meteorol.,  6,  p.  97.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers,  45,  part  III; 
105,  part  III.  E.  Ebermayer,  Die  physikalischen  Einwirknngen  dee  Waldes  auf  Luft 
und  Boden,  Berlin,  1873,  p.  215;  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  12,  p.  147;  13,  p.  1.  E. 
Wollny,  Der  Einfluss  der  Pilanzendecke  und^er  Beschattung  anf  die  physikalischen 
Eigenschaften  nm\  die  Fnichtbarkeit  des  Bodens,  Berlin,  1877,  p.  137;  Forsoh*  Geb. 
agr.  Phys.,  10,  pp.  1, 321;  17,  p.  180. 
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soil  and  its  poorness  in  clayey  and  humus  materials.  In  periods  of 
drought  the  variations  in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  water 
increase  with  the  thinness  of  the  permeable  layer  in  which  the  water 
occurs,  and  with  the  ease  with  which  the  water  is  raised  by  capillarity. 
In  bare  soils  and  in  those  covered  with  lifeless  materials  the  ground 
water  rises  and  falls  with  the  quantity  of  precipitation  so  long  as  the 
water  table  does  not  reach  the  surface.  In  soils  covered  with  living 
plants  no  ground  water  collects  during  the  period  of  growth  even  when 
the  soil  is  very  deep  (1.2  meters  or  more),  or  at  least  only  temporarily.^ 

THK  DISTRIBUTION   OP  WATER  IN  Tl/K  SOIL. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  is  readily  understood  that  the 
moisture,  as  a  rule,  increases  with  the  depth.  This  is  true  of  all  soils  as 
long  as  there  is  no  precipitation  and  no  downward  movement  of  water. 
In  case  of  a  soil  of  low  permeability  or  one  covered  with  strongly 
transpiring  plants  a  thorough  moistening  of  the  upper  layers  occurs 
only  when  atmospheric  moisture  is  supplied."  Under  these  circum- 
stances more  water  is  contained  in  the  upper  layer  temporarUy  than 
in  the  lower  strata,  and  a  dry  layer  may  occur  between  the  upper  and 
lower  moist  layers  if  the  rain  is  not  sufficient  for  complete  saturation — 
an  occurrence  observed  quite  frequently  in  soils  covered  with  plants 
during  the  summer. 

According  to  Hofmann^  we  may  conveniently  distinguish  three  soil 
layers.  First  there  is  a  superficial  zone  of  evaporation,  in  which  the 
degree  of  moisture  varies  from  complete  saturation  to  great  dryness. 
In  this  zone  in  case  of  a  dry,  hot  summer  the  whole  of  the  summer  and 
late  autumn  precipitation  may  often  be  absorbed  without  filling  up  the 
capillary  pores  down  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  zone.  In  such  cases  an 
intermediate  dry  layer  always  exists  between  the  upper  layer,  tempo- 
rarily moistened  by  precipitation,  and  the  deeper  water-conducting 
layer.  Below  this  superficial  zone,  then,  there  lies  the  so-called  transi- 
tion zone,  which  is  that  part  which  is  never  dried  up,  but  which  always 
has  its  .capillary  pores  filled  with  water.  If  this  second  zone  receives 
water  from  above  after  the  superficial  layer  has  been  completely  satu- 
rated with  water  it  does  not  retain  it,  but  allows  the  excess  to  sink  into 
the  third  zone— that  of  the  ground  water. 

^Hofmann,  Arch.  Hyg.,  1.  J.  Soyka,  Der  Boden.  Fettenkofer  and  Ziemssen, 
Hatidbach  der  Hygiene,  1887,  p.  251;  Die  Schwanknngen  des  Grundwassers.  A. 
Penck,  Geographische  Abbandlnngen,  1888;  2,  No.  8.  £.  Wollny)  Forsch.  Geb.  agr. 
Phys.,  U,  p.  332. 

'Arch  Hyg.,  1  and  2,  No.  2. 
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The  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  feeding  stuffs  by  the  ^eldahl 
method,  Gbrlach  aod  Suvern  (OAcw.  Ztg.^  18  {1894),  No.  97,  pp.  1902, 
1903). — A  number  of  determinations  of  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method  in  cotton-seed  meal,  rice  meal,  and  peanut  meal  showed  that 
varying  the  time  of  digestion  from  2  to  12  hours  caused  an  increase  of 
scarcely  0.1  per  cent.  The  use  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  contain- 
ing 150  gm.  of  phosphoric  anhydrid  to  tlie  liter  secured  practically 
the  same  results.  The  average  of  a  number  of  blank  determinations 
showed  that  about  0.03  per  cent  of  nitrogen  was  obtained  from  the  air 
in  the  digestion  flask  after  12  hours'  digestion.  The  authors  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  use  of  phosphoric  anhydrid  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  a  digestion  of  from  2  to  3  hours  is  sufficient.  The  small  additional 
amount  of  nitrogen  obtained  after  a  long  digestion  is  doubtless  from 
some  compound  other  than  albuminoids  and  would  play  a  small  part  in 
the  economic  value  of  the  feeding  stuffs. — j.  p.  street. 

Note  on  the  ^eldahl  method  for  nitrogen,  O.  Kellner,  O.  Bott- 
OHER,  andG.  Diesselhorst  {Chem.  Ztg.,  19  (1895),  No.  3,  p. 35).— An 
answer  to  the  above  article  of  Gerlach  and  Siivern,  showing  that  the 
total  nitrogen  can  not  be  obtained  from  products  like  cotton-seed  meal 
by  digesting  from  2  to  3  hours  unless  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  phos- 
phoric anhydrid  and  metallic  mercury  is  added. — j.  p.  street. 

On  the  preparation  of  ammonium  citrate  solution,  K.  de  Boods 
(Jour.  Amer.  Cheni.  Soc,  17  {1895),  No.  1,  p.  47). — If  in  making  the  cit- 
rate solution  it  is  made  decidedly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  allowed 
to  stand  over  night,  in  the  morning  the  solution  will  be  found  to  be 
strictly  neutral.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  salicylic  acid 
(1  gm.  to  5  liters)  before  neutralizing  will  prevent  the  growth  of  fungus 
in  the  solution. — j.  p.  street. 

Some  facts  observed  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid 
by  the  molybdic  acid  process,  B.  de  Boode  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.Socj 
17  (1895),  No.  1,  pp.  43-46). — Experiments  are  briefly  reported  from 
which  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

"(1)  Oar  present  metLod  [official]  for  determiuing  phosphoric  aold  seems  to  gire 
results  which  are  somewhat  too  high. 

**  (2)  The  results  obtained  by  using  a  large  quantity  of  substance;  and  obtaining 
large  precipitates,  are  lower  and  somewhat  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  where 
smaller  quantities  are  employed. 
864 
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''  (3)  Somewhat  lower  and  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  by  asing  a  blank 
made  by  employing  a  dilute  solution  of  a  phosphate,  which  is  added  to  each  deter- 
mination. This  blank,  previously  determined,  being  substracted  from  the  final 
result. 

''  (4)  Accurate  results,  agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  blank,  are 
obtained  by  redissolving  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  and  reprecipitating. 

'^  (5)  Five  minutes'  digestion  at  66^  C.  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  phosphoric  acid  by  molybdic  solution." — R.  H.  louohridob. 

The  deterxniaation  of  phosphoric  acid,  H.  Pe^bebton,  Jr. 
{Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc^  17  (1895)^  No.  5,  pp,  178-181).— The  author 
vjills  attention  to  several  points  in  his  method  (E.  S.  E.,  5,  p.  444).  In 
preparing  the  standard  alkali  the  indicator  used  should,  be  phenol- 
phtlialein  and  not  methyl  orange,  as  the  latter  is  afi'ected  by  the  alamina 
usually  contained  in  potassium  hydroxid.  In  heating  the  solution  it 
shouhl  be  brought  to  a  full  boil.  It  will  then  take  care  of  Itself  and 
does  not  need  any  definite  temperature  for  proper  precij)itation.  In 
precipitating,  the  aqueous  molybdate  should  be  added  slowly,  stirring 
frequently,  thus  obtaining  a  purer  precipitate. — J.  P.  street. 

The  determination  of  potash  in  manures,  W.  E.  OABBiauES 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  17  {1895),  No.  i,  pp.  47-51).— Work  10  gm.  of 
the  sample 'into  a  paste  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum 
dish.  Ignite,  raising  the  heat  gradually  until  the  residue  is  white,  or 
red  if  iron  be  present.  Grind  the  residue  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder, 
add  a  little  hot  water,  and  triturate  the  mass  for  a  few  minutes.  Wash 
into  a  500  cc.  fiask  and  boil  with  250  cc.  of  water  for  30  minutes,  and 
then  run  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  barium  chlorid,  5  cc.  at  a  time, 
boiling  after  each  addition,  until  no  further  precipitation  is  visible. 
Add  sodium  carbonate  until  a  faint  permanent  rose  color  is  obtained 
with  phenolphthalein.  Boil  for  a  minute,  cool,  and  fill  to  the  mark. 
Filter,  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess  to  50  cc.  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  and  evaporate  on  a  water  bath  with  platinic  chlorid.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.848),  dry  at  100^  C,  and  weigh.  For 
potash  salts,  the  ignition  with  sulphuric  acid  is  omitted. 

The  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  cautiously  to  prevent  loss  from 
the  violent  reaction,  when  chlorids  and  nitrates  are  present.  The 
ignited  mass  must  be  pulverized  very  findy,  to  prevent  the  occlusion 
of  potash  by  the  calcium  sulphate.  An  excess  of  sodium  carbonate 
must  be  avoided,  as  double  decomposition  may  take  ])lace. 

While  the  method  docs  not,  in  common  with  those  now  in  use,  return 
quite  all  the  potash,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  no  less  accurate,  and  gives 
less  discordant  results  than  the  LindoGladding,  besides  being  more 
satisfactory  to  work  and  quicker.  One  filtration  and  evaporation  only 
are  entailed,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  platinic  chlorid  is  required. — 

J.  p.  STREET. 

The  addition  of  calcium  chlorid  to  the  solution  of  a  fertilizer  in 
the  determination  of  potash,  K.  de  Roode  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.^ 
17  {1895)jNo.lyp.46). — Experiments  made  by  the  author  indicate  that 
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in  the  presence  of  ammonia  and  some  ammonium  oxalate  or  carbonate 
tbe  addition  of  calcium  chlorid  does  not  result  in  the  formation  of  tri- 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  solution  prepared  as  directed  in  tbe  official 
methods,  and  hence  ''the  very  object  for  which  the  calcium  chlorid  is 
added  is  defeated." 

The  determination  of  woody  fiber  in  fodders,  A.  P.  Aitken 
{Analyst^  20  (1895),  Feb.,  pp.  35-37).— The  author  follows  tbe  conven- 
tional method  of  digesting  with  1^  x>^r  cent  acid  and  alkali,  but  over- 
comes the  difficulties  of  frothing  and  change  of  strength  by  evapora- 
tion by  abandoning  boiling.  ''  I  now  use  beakers,  which  I  immerse  in 
a  steam  bath  and  which  I  cover  with  watch  glasses.  The  result  is 
that  the  solutions  are  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
and  no  evaporation  takes  place,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  solution 
does  not  alter  and  the  subsequent  washing  of  the  residues  and  their 
final  removal  from  the  beaker  to  a  filter  or  Gooch  crucible  is  easy. 
The  extraction  of  the  soluble  matters  is  not  so  rapid,  .  .  .  but  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  steam  bath  is  equivalent  to  half  an  hour's 
boiling."  The  conditions  being  more  uniform,  successive  determina- 
tions "  give  results  of  great  uniformity.'' 

Extraction  of  the  fat  was  mentioned  as  advisable  in  the  case  of  oil 
cakes.  In  the  discussion  following  the  paper  Mr.  Dyer  regarded 
incomplete  extraction  of  the  oil,  either  before  or  after  treatment  with 
acid  or  alkali,  as  a  frequent  source  of  error.  Mere  alkaline  treatment 
failed  to  saponify  more  than  a  fraction,  sometimes  only  a  moderate 
fraction,  of  the  oil. 

Qnick  estimation  of  starch,  P.  L.  Hibba^bd  (Jour.  Amer.  Ohem. 
Soe.y  17  (1895),  No.  i,  pp.  6 i-68). —Fls^ce  enough  of  the  finely  pulverized 
material  to  contain  at  least  0.5  gm.  of  starch  in  a  flask  with  about 
50  cc.  of  water,  and  add  1  or  2  cc.  of  malt  extract.  Heat  to  boiling, 
shaking  frequently  to  prevent  the  formation  of  clots  of  starch.  (The 
addition  of  diastase  before  gelatinizing  the  starch  helps  to  prevent  this, 
as  it  acts  above  the  temperature  at  which  the  starch  becomes  pasty.) 
After  boiling  a  minute,  cool  to  50  to  60^  C,  and  add  2  to  3  cc.  malt 
extract  Heat  slowly  from  10  to  15  minutes  till  boiling,  again  partially 
cool,  and  test  with  iodin  solution.  If  there  is  a  blue  reaction,  another 
addition  of  malt  must  be  made.  When  all  the  starch  is  changed,  cool 
the  mixture,  make  up  to  definite  volume,  and  filter  through  fine  linen  or 
muslin.  Place  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate,  containing  0.2  or  0.3  gm.  of 
starch,  in  a  100  cc.  flask  with  5  cc.  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  30  per 
cent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  to  make  about  60  cc.  total.  Boil 
for  30  minutes  on  a  sand  bath,  cool,  nearly  neutralize  with  sodium 
hydroxid,  and  determine  the  dextrose  by  Fehling's  solution.  The 
method  is  said  to  be  simple,  rapid,  and  fairly  accurate.— J.  p.  street. 

Method  of  estimating  acidity  of  milk,  M.  Sghaffer  (8taz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Ital.,  26  (1894),  pp.  164-167;  abs.  in  Jour.  Ohem.  8oc.,  67-68  (1895), 
Mar.,  p.  94). — ^An  apparatus  is  used  consisting:  of  3  bulbs,  2  holding 
about  50  cc.  each  connected  by  a  narrow  graduated : 
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belo^  holding  2  cc.  The  apper  bulb  is  stoppered.  In  making  a  test 
2  cc.  of  pbenolpbthalein  is  placed  in  the  lowest  bulb,  then  50  cc.  of  milk, 
measured  on  the  graduated  tube,  and  2  to  2.5  cc.  one  fourth  normal 
soda  solution,  and  mixed,  not  shaken.  Soda  is  added  until  alkaline, 
and  the  quantity  used  is  read  off  on  the  graduated  tube  connecting  the 
2  large  bulbs. 

The  relation  between  specific  gravity,  fat,  and  solids-not-fat  in 
milk,  H.  D.  Richmond  {Analyst^  20  {1895)^  Mar,,  pp.  57,  58). — ^A  sim- 
plification of  Richmond's,  new  formula  to 

T  =  ^  +  l¥  +  O.U, 

in  which  T=total  solids,  U=lactometer  reading,  and  F=fat. 

"The  results  will  not  differ  (in.  extreme  cases)  more  than  0.02  from 
the  other  formula."    The  formula  may  be  further  simplified  to 

T  =  0.26  G+1.25  F,  or  T  =  ^— 

*^  and  this  sex^ond  formula  is  correct  within  0.2  per  cent  up  to  6  per  cent 
fat.  It  is  still  more  accurate  if  0.05  per  cent  be  added  for  each  1  per 
cent  above  3  per  cent,  and  subtracted  for  each  1  per  cent  below  3  per 
cent." 

The  detection  of  saccharin  in  beer,  F.  Gatjlter  {Rev.  Internat 
Falsif.y  8  (1894),  p.  47;  aba.  in  Ckem.  Centbl,  1895, 1,  N'o.  3,  p.  175).— The 
author  finds  tbat  the  resin  present  in  beer  produces  a  fluorescence 
when  treated  with  resorcin  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  this  reason 
holds  that  Bornstein's  reaction  is  uncertain.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
he  evaporates  to  a  sirup,  adds  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
extracts  with  95  per  cent  alcohol,  evaporates  the  alcoholic  extract  to  a 
sirup,  extracts  with  ether,  and  evaporates  to  dryness.  The  residue  is 
then  extracted  with  hot  water,  and  the  saccharin  obtained  from  the 
water  as  a  yellowish  crystalline  substance. — w.  d.  bigelow. 

Notes  on  the  eatimation  of  iron  and  alumina  in  phosphates,  K.  P.  McElrot 
{Jour.  Amer,  Chem.  Soo,,  17  (1895),  No.  4,  pp.  £60-t63). 

Contribution  on  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid,  R.  Berobr  (Chem.  Ztg.,  19  (1895), 
No.  16,  pp.  S06f  5^6).— A  Yolametric  method  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Schalze- 
Tiemann.  The  method  has  been  snccessfally  used  in  the  analysis  of  saltpeter,  and 
in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  in  sulphuric  acid. — J.  p.  street. 

The  determination  of  potash  in  kainit,  R.  de  Roods  {Jour.  Anier.  Chem.  Soo.,  17 
{1895),  No.  S,  p.  85). — The  evaporation  of  ''an  aliquot  portion  of  a  filtered  aqueous 
solution  of  kainit  directly  with  platinum  chlorid'Ms  claimed  to  give  accurate 
results. 

The  oxidation  of  organic  matter  and  the  decomposition  of  anunonium  salts 
by  aqua  regia  in  lieu  of  ignition,  in  the  determination  of  potash  in  fertilizers, 
R.  de  Roods  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  17  {1895),  No.  £,  pp.  86, 87).~-The  details  of  the 
method  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

On  the  determination  of  cane  sugar  in  the  presence  of  commercial  glucose, 
H.  A.  Weber  and  W.  McPnERSON  {Jour.  Amer.  Ch^m.  Soo.,  17  {1895),  No.  4,  pp.  Sit- 
3S0*. — This  article  appeared  originally  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  for  1894.  i 

» U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  of  Chemistry  Bui.  43,  pp.  126-131.  ^ 
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On  the  action  of  acetio  and  hydrochloric  acids  on  sncrose,  H.  A.  Wrbkr  and 
W.  McPherson  {Jour,  Amer,  Ckem.  Soo,,  17  {1895),  No.  4,  pp.  SgO-^£7).—ThiB  article 
appeared  originally  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricnltaral 
Chemists  for  1894.^ 

Water  determination  in  raw  sugar,  Gunnu^o  and  Albbrda  {Suor.  Beige,  fS 
{1894) f  jp.  108  ;  ab$.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  18  {1894),  No.  100,  Bepert.,  p,  SIS). 

A  new  method  of  estimating  glucose  by  alkaline  copper  solution,  Allbin  and 
Gaud  {Jour,  Pharm,  et,  Chim,,  SO  {t894),  pp.  S05-S07 ;  aha.  in  AnalyBt,  SO  {1895),  Jan., 
p.  $1). 

Concerning  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  lead  acetate  on  the  results  of 
determinations  of  invert  sugar  by  the  Fehling-Soxhlet  method,  A.  Borntraorr 
{ZUchr.  angew.  Ckem.,  1895,  No.  4,  pp.  lOS,  104), 

Preservation  of  starch  solution,  H.  KiUiL  {Pharm.  Cent.  Ralle,  15  {1894),  p.  606; 
ahs.  in  AnalyH,  tO  {1895),  Jan.,  p,  BS), 

A  new  method  of  estimating  milk  fat;  P.  Feknandez-Kruo  and  W.  Hamfb 
(Ztachr,  angew.  Chem,,  1894,  No.  22,  pp.  68S-687;  aha.  in  Analyst,  20  {1895),  Jan.,  p.  20). 

An  easy  method  for  the  examination  of  butter  mixed  with  foreign  fata,  C. 
Killing  {Aht.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  18  {1894),  No.  100,  Eepert,,  p.S14;  and  in  Milch  Ztg.,  2S 
{1894),  No.  49,  pp.  781, 782). — The  method  is  based  on  the  determination  of  the  viscos- 
ity of  butter,  for  which  a  special  apparatus  has  been  deyised,  too  complex  for  descrip- 
tion here. 

The  separation  of  solid  and  fatty  acids,  E.  Twitchell  {Jour.  Amer,  Chem.  Soe., 
17  {1895),  No.  4,  pp.  289-295). 

Contributions  to  acid>butyrometry  according  to  Oerber,  P.  Hausmann  {Chem. 
Ztg.,  19  {1895),  No.  17,  pp.  S48-S50). — A  comprehensive  comparison  of  the  methods 
of  Gerber,  Baboock,  and  Thorner  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk.  From  a 
tabulation  of  the  experience  of  a  number  of  analysts  with  the  3  methods,  the 
Gerber  method  appears  to  be  preferable  because  of  its  simplicity,  ease  of  manipula- 
tion, and  cheapness. — j.  p.  street. 

Refractometer  for  the  examination  of  butter  {Pharm,  CenibL,  1894,  No.  SS;  aba. 
in  Milch  Ztg.,  24  {1895),  No.  S,  pp.  40-42). — A  new  refractometer,  essentially  a  sim- 
plification of  the  Abb6  instrument,  and  especially  adapted  to  inspection  work.— 
J.  p.  street. 

Polarization-microscope  and  Zeiss'  refractometer  for  the  examination  of  but- 
ter, C.  Brsana  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  26  {1894),  p.  601;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  18  {1894), 
No.  96,  Repert.,  pp.  294,  295). 

The  use  and  value  of  the  butyro-refractometer  of  Abb^-Zeiss,  J.  Delaite 
{Aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  19  {1895),  No.  16,  Repert,  p.  57). 

The  estimation  and  numerical  expression  of  color  in  tanning  materials,  J.  6. 
Parker  and  H.  R.  Proctor  {Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.,  14  {1895),  No.  2,  pp,  124-127), 

Estimation  of  saccharose  in  malt,  £.  Jalowetz  {Aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  18  {1894), 
No.  96,  Repert.,  p.  294). 

Wine  analysis,  Roesler  {Forach.  U.  Lehenamtl.,  1  {1894),  pp.  S47-S51;  aha.  in  Chem, 
Centhl.,  1894,  II,  p.  499). — The  article  defines  grape  wine(Natur-  nnd  Vollweine  und 
Halbwein),  fruit  wine  and  artificial  wine,  and  gives  the  characteristics  of  each,  and 
permitted  and  prohibited  additions  before  and  after  fermentation.  Methods  for  the 
examination  of  wines  are  also  given. — w.  D.  bigelow. 

Detection  of  salicylic  acid  in  wine.  E.  Claassen  {Pharm.  Bundachau,  IS  {1895), 
No.  2,  pp,S8,39). 

Estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  sweet  wine,  £.  laLszi/}  {Chem.  Ztg,,  18  {1894),  \ 

No.  91,  p.  1771),  I 

Proportion  of  dextrose  and  levulose  in  sweet  wine  and  honey,  J.  KOnig  and 
W.  Kaksch  {Ztachr.  analyt.  Chem.,  S4  {1896),  No.  1,  pp.  1-18). 
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TitTatlon  with  Fehling's  solution  in  wine  analy8ia»  A.  BorntrXgbr  (Ztsohr, 
analyt.  Chem,,  S4  (1895),  No.  i,  pp.  19-86). 

Date  wine  and  fig  wine,  A.  Maitrb  {Jour.  Pkarm.  et  Chim.,  1894,  aer.  5,  No.  30, 
p.  S39;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894,  II,  No.  2S,  p.  9SS). 

Estimation  of  mannite  in  wine,  J.  A.  Muller  (Bui.  Soo.  Chim.  Paris,  12-lS 
(1S95),  No.  Si,  pp.  1073-1080). --Thia  article  is  a  continaation  of  that  published  by 
the  author  in  the  same  joarnal,  10-11  (1893),  p.  333. 

Constant  level  apparatus,  J.  C.  Chorlky  (Analyst,  SO  (1895),  Jan.,  p.  16,  fig,  1).— 
This  is  desipied  for  use  in  distillations  where  it  is  desirable  u>  maintain  a  constant 
level  in  the  distillisig  flask. 

Apparatus  for  preserving  and  delivering  standard  solutions,  J.  0.  Cuorley 
(Analyst,  20  (1895),  Jan.,  p.  15,  fi^.  1). 

The  use  of  the  Mohr-Westphal  balance  in  milk  analysis,  C.  H.  Wolff  (Ztsohr* 
angew.  Chem,,  1896,  No.  5,  pp.  lS4r-lS7,  figs.  2). 

Examination  of  pectase  and  the  pectlo  fermentation,  G.  Bbrtrand  and  A. 
Maix^vrb  (Bui.  Soo.  Chim.  Paris,  12-13  (1895),  No.  2,  pp.  17-82). 

The  alkaloids  of  Corydalis  cava— Corybulbine,  J.  J.  Dobbie  and  A.  Lauder 
(t/cmr.  Chem.  Soo.  London,  67  (1895),  Jan.,  pp.  25-30). 

Conoemlng  the  leucin  resulting  in  pancreas  digestion,  R.  Cohn  (Ztschr.  physiol, 
Chem.,  20,  No.  1  and  2,  pp.  203-209). 

Concerning  fungus  cellulose,  E.  Winterstein  (Ber.  deut.  hot.  Ges.,  13  (1895),  No, 
2,  pp.  66-70).— A  study  is  given  of  fungus  cellulose  prepared  by  various  methods. 

Note  on  fungus  cellulose,  E.  Winterstein  (Ztsohr.  physiol.  Chem.,  20,  No.  S, 
p.  342). 

Contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  cellulose,  I,  A.  L.  Stern  (Jour.  Chem.  Soo. 
London,  67  (1895) ,  pp.  74-90).— This  first  paper  is  on  cellulose-sulphuric  acid  and  the 
products  of  its  hydrolysis. 

The  carbohydrates  of  yeast,  £.  Salkowski  (Ber.  deut.  ohem.  Ges.,  27  (1895),  No. 
19,  pp.  3325-3328). 

The  furfurol-ylelding  constituents  of  plants,  0.  F.  Cross,  £.  J.  Be  van,  and  C. 
Beadle  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  17  (1895),  No.  4,  pp.  286-289). 

The  yellow  coloring  matters  of  Sophora  japonica,  E.  Schunck  (Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.  London,  67  (1895),  Jan.,  pp.  30-32). 

Essential  oil  of  hops,  A.  C.  Chapman  (Jour.  Chem.  Soo.,  67  (1895),  Jan.,  pp.  54-63). 

Theories  of  the  formation  of  sugar,  E.  Duclaux  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  9  (1896), 
No.  2,  pp.  120-128).— A  critical  review. 

Variations  in  the  sugar  compounds  during  the  germination  of  barley,  P. 
Petit  (Compt.  Bend.,  120  (1896),  No.  12,  pp.  687-689). 

Transformations  of  fibrin  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  saline  solutions, 
A.  Dastre  (Compt.  Rend.,  120  (1895),  No.  lU  PP-  689-692). 

A  compendium  of  agricultural  chemistry  (Precis  de  ohlmle  agricole),  E.  Gain 
(Paris:  J.  B.  Baillihre  et  file,  pp.  436,  figs.  93.  Beviewed  in  Ing.  Agrio.  Gemhloux,  Apr., 
1896,  p.  476). — The  principal  divisions  are  plant  nutrition,  composition  of  plants^ 
fertilization  of  the  soil,  and  the  chemistry  of  agricultural  products. 


BOTAHT. 

The  action  of  the  water  of  the  soil  on  vegetation,  E.  Gain 
{Rev.  g4n.  Bot.j  7  {1895),  Nos.  73,pp.  15-26;  74, pp.  71-84;  75, pp.  123-138, 
figs.  2). — The  author  reviews  his  own  work  and  that  of  other  investi- 
gators iD  the  following  lines:  (1)  The  amount  of  water  in  arable  soils, 
(2)  physical  and  chemical  action  of  water  on  the  substances  which 
plants  assimilate  from  the  soil,  and  (3)  the  biological  elfects  of  dryness 
or  humidity  of  the  soil. 
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It  is  pointed  oat,  ainoDg  other  things,  that  the  moistare  of  the  soil 
has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  microorganisms  of  the 
soil  which  aid  in  the  nutrition  of  plants,  especially  the  root  tubercle 
bacteria.'  The  author's  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
medium  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  (50  per  cent  of  that  required 
for  complete  saturation)  is  as  a  rule  more  favorable  to  the  developmeut 
of  root  tubercles  than  higher  or  lower  amounts. 

The  resulta  of  experiments  relating  to  the  biological  effects  of  dry- 
ness and  humidity  on  6  different  kinds  of  soils  indicate  that  different 
plants  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  regards  resistance  to  drought, 
but  that  the  amount  of  moisture  destructive  to  plants  varies  with  the 
stage  of  growth.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  trace  a  curve  for  each 
species,  showing  its  water  requirements  at  every  period  of  growth. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil  on  absorption  and 
transpiration  by  plants,  experiments  indicate  that  (1)  the  saturation 
of  a  soil  previously  dry  produces  marked  disturbances  in  the  flow  of 
sap;  (2)  transpiration  varies  with  the  water  content  of  the  soil,  being 
greater  the  higher  this  content;  and  (3)  when  the  maximum  of  turges- 
cence  is  passed  transpiration  decreases,  there  being  in  fact  a  maximiun 
of  turgescence  for  each  moment  of  growth  at  which  the  functions  of 
nutrition  are  most  active. 

The  effect  of  decapitation  on  plant  organs,  B.  Bothert  {Trans. 
Assn.  NaturalUtSj  Imp.  Univ.  Kazan^  26  {1893),  N'o.  5,  p.  77,  figs.  2). — 
The  present  investigations  were  conducted  by  the  author  to  test  the 
statement  of  Darwin  that  the  cotyledons  of  Phalaris  canariensis,  the 
tops  of  which  had  been  cut  off,  did  not  undergo  any  heliotropic  curving, 
while  those  which  were  uninjured  curved  rapidly  and  strongly;  from 
which  Darwin  concluded  that  the  top  of  the  cotyledon  was  sensitive  to 
light  and  that  heliotropic  curving  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cotyledon  is 
caused  by  irritation  transmitted  to  it  from  the  top,  and  that  the  loss  of 
heliotropism  was  due  to  removal  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  shoot. 

Following  the  methods  of  experiment  pursued  by  Darwin  the  author 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  etiolated  plants  of  Phalaris 
canariensiSy  in  which  he  proved  that  decapitation  produces  but  a  tem- 
porary disappearance  of  heliotropic  curving. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  Avena  sativa  and 
also  P.  canariensis,  in  which  the  action  of  the  two  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  they  are  described  together.  From  4  to  7  mm.  of  the  tips  were 
cut  from  the  oats,  and  from  the  canary  grass  the  portions  removed 
varied  from  J  to  7  mm.  The  experiments  proved  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  heliotropic  curving  was  evidently  produced  by  the  wounding 
of  the  shoots  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  irritat- 
ing effect  when  the  top  is  cut.  The  belief  that  the  disappearance  of 
heliotropic  curving  might  be  due  to  temporary  arresting  of  growth  of 
the  rest  of  the  shoots  caused  the  author  to  conduct  a  series  of  experi- 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  24,  pp.  1394-1396  (£.  S.  B.,  S,  p.  112). 
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ments  in  which  various  zones  were  marked  oflf  on  the  growing  shoots, 
and  the  growth  of  uninjured  and  decapitated  shoots  compared.  Fiom 
the  experiments  it  is  shown  that  decapitation  always  causes  consid- 
erable decrease  of  growth.  This  decrease  is  most  marked  in  the  zone 
nearest  the  cut,  where  in  some  cases  there  is  no  growth  shown,  but  on 
descending  toward  the  base  of  the  shoot  the  difference  between  the 
growth  of  tbe  decapitated  and  sound  plants  becomes  greatly  reduced. 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  decrease  in  growth  was  the  strongest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  and  became  less  as  the  later  measnreroents 
were  made.  Decapitation  decreases  the  normal  rate  of  growth  fiilly 
one  fourth,  and  this  reduction  in  growth  will  be  shown  in  the  diminished 
curvature  when  compared  with  the  normal  rate  of  growth  in  shoots 
which  causes  strong  curving  in  a  few  hours. 

The  author  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  why  the 
decapitated  plants  did  not  undergo  heliotropic  curving.  A  number  of 
plants  in  which  heliotropism  had  been  induced  were  decapitated  and 
compared  with  uninjured  shoots,  showing  that  it  was  due  to  decapitation 
temporarily  destroying  the  heliotropic  sensitiveness.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  shoots  is  insensible  to  the  irritation  caused  by  one-sided 
illumination.  Decapitation  in  this  case  caused  a  strong  diminution  in 
the  rate  of  growth,  and  temporarily  caused  a  total  loss  of  sensitiveness 
toward  external  irritants. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  in  which  vertical  incisions  in 
or  near  the  top  of  the  cotyledon  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  this 
form  of  injury  would  have  the  same  effect  on  heliotropism  as  decapita- 
tion. But  little  effect  was  noticed,  showing,  in  the  author's  estimation, 
that  the  phenomena  described  above  are  not  due  to  the  wounding  of  the 
shoots,  but  are  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  removal  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  top  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  cotyledon. 

Since  the  specific  irritation  produced  by  decapitation  acts  downward 
from  the  cut  along  the  cotyledon,  the  author  made  .some  experiments 
to  ascertain  whether  this  irritation  is  transmitted  to  any  considerable 
distance  or  whether  its  effect  is  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits. 
He  found  that  if  the  top  is  cut  oflf  for  several  millimeters  the  action 
extends  over  the  entire  length  of  the  shoots;  but  if  J  to  1  mm.  is 
removed  the  action  is  carried  to  a  much  less  distance,  the  time  which 
transpires  before  the  eflfect  of  decapitation  manifests  itself  varying  from 
3  to  6  hours,  and  the  heliotropic  sensitiveness  of  the  decapitated  shoots 
was  reestablished  within  24  hours.  The  characteristic  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  shoot  was  arrested  and  the  upper  end 
became  more  sensitive  than  the  lower  part,  showing  that  a  regeneration 
of  the  injured  top  had  taken  place  in  the  upper  end  of  the  decapitated 
shoot  as  soon  as  the  physiological  properties  of  the  normal  top  were 
restored,  proving  that  these  properties  do  not  reside  in  any  definite 
morphological  part  of  an  organ  and  are  not  connected  with  any  definite 
anatomic  structure.    It  is  further  shown  that  shoots  decapitated  after 
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the  induction  of  heliotropism  become  not  only  insensible  to  heliotropic 
irritation,  but  also  to  geotropic,  and  that  decapitation  has  the  same 
effect  on  geotropism  of  shoots  as  it  has  upon  heliotropism. 

Experiments  were  conducted  wliich  showed  that  the  loss  of  geotropic 
cnrving  is  due  to  the  loss  in  rapidity  of  growth  and  also  the  loss  of 
geotropic  sensitiveness.  Experiments  by  the  author  show  that  the  top 
of  the  cotyledon  possesses  a  very  strong  geotropic  sensitiveness,  and 
that  being  concentrated  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  cotyledon  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  geotropic  irritation  is  transmitted  downward  irom 
the  top  along  the  cotyledon.  Otherwise  the  geotropic  and  heliotropic 
curving  would  have  been  different  instead  of  showing  the  same  phe- 
nomena. 

The  author's  conclusions  are  that  decapitation  of  the  cotyledons  of 
OraminecB  (Avena  sativa^  PhalarU  eanariensia^  Setaria  viHdis)  causes 
two  effects  independent  of  each  other,  namely,  a  strong  retardation  of 
growth,  and  the  loss  of  geotropic  and  heliotropic  sensitiveness.  If  the 
top  is  cut  from  plants  where  heliotropism  and  geotropism  has  been 
induced  in  the  shoots  the  curving  is  due  to  after  action  and  they  will  not 
respond  to  the  new  action  of  irritants.  The  effects  of  decapitation  last 
but  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  rapidity  of  growth  as  well  as  suscep- 
tibility to  irritants  are  gradually  restored  and  at  the  end  of  24  hours 
become  altogether  normal.  Experiments  on  Avena  aativa  show  that  the 
previously  unequal  distribution  of  heliotropic  sensitiveness  is  destroyed. 
In  experiments  with  shoots  of  Brassiea  napus  decapitation  produced 
effects  essentially  the  same  so  far  as  the  principles  involved  are  con- 
cerned. 

Cbnceming  copper  from   the   standpoint   of  toxicology,    A. 

TscHiEOH  (Das  Kupfer  vom  Standpunkte  der  -  gerichtlichen  Chemiej 
Toxikologie  und  Hygiene^  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  18  {1894)  No.  102^  Repert^j 
p.  329). — The  author,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  many  others,  says 
that  copi>er  is  not  injurious  to  plants.  The  salts  of  copper,  such  as  the 
sulphate,  chlorid,  nitrate,  et-c.,  are  corrosive  and  do  exert  an  injurious 
effect  on  plant  life.  Plants  grown  in  soil  that  contained  insoluble  cop- 
per compounds  are  said  to  have  taken  up  some  of  this  copper  without 
any  injury.  Water  cultures  of  Fhaneolus  multiflorua  were  grown  in 
nutrient  solutions  containing  2  gm.  of  copper  oxid  to  every  3  liters  of 
the  solution.  The  roots  were  thoroughly  aerated  from  time  to  time  and 
no  injury  was  apparent  to  the  plants.  Experiments  were  made  with 
36  culture  plants  under  the  above  conditions  and  their  growth  was 
stronger  and  the  plants  appeared  more  vigorous  than  parallel  cultures 
where  the  nutrient  solution  contained  no  copper. 

SynopaiB  of  North  American  AmarantaoeaB,  11,  £.  B.  Ulinb  and  W.  L.  Brat 
{BoU  Oag.,  £0  {1896),  No,  g,  pp.  156-161).--^  rdvuiion  of  the  species  of  Aonida  and 
Qomphrena  is  given. 

A  reviaion  of  the  genua  Cordycepa,  G.  Massre  (Ann.  BoU,  9  (1895),  No,  S3,  pp. 
1-44,  pli.  f ). — The  author  enumerates  62  species,  one  of  which,  C,  velutipe$,  is  de- 
scribed as  new.  Of  those  fully  described  22  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  23 
to  the  New  World,  and  6  are  common  to  both. 
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A  popular  treatise  on  the  physiology  of  plants,  P.  Soraubr  (Tran$lated  by 
F.  E,  fFei»».    London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Qreen  4'  Co), 

Anatomy  of  the  leaves  of  Arctic  plants,  F.  Bobrgesen  (Jour,  Boi,  France,  9 
(1895),  No,  1,  pp.  1-7;  No,  £,  pp,  21-S7), — In  the  main  the  conclusionB  are  the  same 
as  given  hy  O.  Bonnier  (£.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  616). 

A  contribution  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  coniferous  fruits,  M.  Radais 
(Ann,  5c».  Nat,  BoU,  19  (1894),  No,  SS,  pp,  165^68,  pie,  15), 

Aerial  roots  of  carnations,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  pp,  158, 
159). — An  aooonnt  is  given  of  the  presence  of  aerial  roots  on  carnations.  The  anthor 
thinks  their  presence  was  probably  due  to  surplus  moisture  as  well  as  a  tendency  of 
some  individual  plants  to  throw  out  such  roots. 

Concerning  the  opening  mechanism  of  flowers,  C.  Steinbrinck  (Ber,  deut,  bot, 
Oes,,  IS  (1895),  No,  £,  pp,  55-61,  figs,  6), 

Concerning  the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  F.  Oltmaxns  (Bot,  Ztg,,  5S 
(1895),  I,  No.  2,  pp,  Sl-52). 

The  spontaneous  movements  of  leaves  of  the  Leguminosae  and  Ozalideas. 
A.  Rodrigue  (Bui,  Soc,  Bot.  France,  41  (1894),  pp,  CXXVIII-CXXXIV). 

The  functions  of  the  beards  on  barley,  A.  Zobbl  and  C.  MiKOSCU  (Sitzungsber, 
JcgJ.  Akad.  trissensch.  Wien,  1892;  abs.  in  Ann,  Agron.,21  (1895),  No.S,pp,  143, 144), 

Concerning  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  laticiferous  tissue  with 
special  reference  to  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc  bearing  plants,  O.  Chimani 
(Bot.  Centbl,  61  (1895),  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  pp.  S5S-S60,  S85S95,  and  417-426). 

Some  factors  influencing  the  health  of  plants  under  glass,  B.  T.  Qallowat 
(Amer.  Florist,  10  (1895),  pp.  9S0-9S2),—Ail  address  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Florists'  Club,  April  8,  1895. 

Remarks  concerning  the  necessary  amoimt  of  light  for  plants,  J.  Wirsnbr 
{Ber.  deut.  bot,  Ges.,  12  (1894),  Generalversammlungs  number,  1895,  Feb.  12,  pp,  78-89). 

The  effect  of  diastatic  ferments  on  reserve  cellulose,  J.  Grdss  (Ber.  deut.  bot. 
Ges.,  12  (2894),  Generalversammlungs  number,  1895,  Feb,  IS^pp,  60-72), 

The  existence  and  localization  of  emulsin  in  Manihot  spp.,  L.  Guigxard 
(Bui.  Soc,  Bot,  France,  41  (1894),  pp,  CIII-CVII), 

On  the  presence  of  essence  of  wintergreen  in  various  plants,  E.  Bourqubloi 
(Bui,  Soc.  Bot.  France,  41  (1894),  pp.  XXX  VII-XL),— In  addition  to  species  of  GauU 
iheria  and  Betula  it  is  reported  as  found  in  Polygala  spp.  and  Monotropa  hypopyiis. 

On  the  distribution  of  phosphorus  in  plants,  G.  Pollacci  (Malpighia,  4,  No.  8 
and  9,  p,  19;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  61  (1895),  No.  ll^pp.  399,  400). 

On  the  classification  of  mucilage  found  in  plants,  L.  Mangin  (Bui.  Soc,  Bot, 
France,  41  (1894),  pp,  XL-XLIX), — The  various  kinds  of  mucilage  are  claflsiOed 
according  to  their  action  toward  certain  chemicals,  into  cellulose,  pectose,  callous, 
mixed  and  intermediate. 

The  reasons  for  the  disappearance  of  reserve  material  in  seeds  (Flora,  79 
(1894),  pp.  419-429;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.  Beihefte,  5  (1895),  No.  1,  p,  23), 

The  nutrition  of  green  plants  by  glycerin,  E.  Assfohl  (Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim,, 
14  (1894),  ser,  5,  No,  12,  p.  558;  Ann.  Agron,,  1894,  Oct,  28). 

Phenological  notes  on  abnormal  inflorescence  observed  in  the  autumn  of 
1893,  A.  Magnin  (Ann,  Soc,  Bot,  Lyons,  19  (1894), 

Concerning  the  symbiosis  of  Helianthus  tuberosus  and  H.  annuus  induced 
by  grafting,  H.  YOchting  (Sitzungsber.  kgl.  Akad.  wissensch.  Math.phys.  Classe,  1894, 
July  12;  abs.  Bot.  Ztg.,  53  (1895),  II,  No.  7,  pp.  112-115). 

A  room  for  constant  temperature,  W.  Pfeffkr  (Ber,  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  13  (1895), 
No,  2,  pp.  49-54,  fig,  1). — A  description  of  an  apparatus  for  regulating  the  tempera- 
tnre  of  a  room. 

Investigations  on  nuclear  division,  Dbqagny  (Bui,  Soc,  Boi,  France,  41  (1894), 
No,  8  and  9,  pp,  588-596), 
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The  effect  of  the  repreMion  of  certain  bacteria  throngh  the  oontlnoed  onl- 
tivationof  legnmee,  A.  Hill  (Ziaohr,  landw.  Ver,  Hessenf  1895 ^  No,  11,  pp.  81,  89),^- 
The  author  claims  that  the  continued  cropping  of  legumes  will  fill  the  Boil  with  only 
those  bacteria  concerned  in  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  to  the  entire  displace- 
ment of  all  neutral  forms. 

Experimental  evolution  amongst  plants,  L.  H.  Bauxy  {Amtr.  Nat. ,29  {1895), 
pp.  Sl8S25).—Aii  abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  February  23, 1895. 

Flowers  and  insects,  XIV,  C.  Robertson  {Bot.  Gaz.,  tO  {1895),  No.  4,  pp, 
1S9-149). — A  continuation  of  the  observations  of  the  author  on  the  mutual  adapta- 
tions of  flowers  and  their  insect  visitors,  with  lists  of  insects  observed  to  visit 
certain  flowers. 

Guide  to  the  study  of  coounon  plants,  an  introduction  to  botany,  V.  M. 
Spalding  {Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  f  Co.,  pp.  $94). 

METEOEOLOOT. 

The  needs  of  meteorology,  0.  Abbe  [Science^  1895 ^  Feb.  15 j  pp. 
ISl,  182). — Considered  as  a  source  of  climatological  statistics  and  as  a 
system  for  tlie  prediction  of  the  weather  for  a  day  or  two  in  advance, 
meteorology  has  received  enthusiastic  support.  About  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  utilization  of  the  telegraph  and  weather  map  and  the 
apj>lication  of  general  average  rules  is  now  being  done 5  but  we  are 
still  powerless  in  the  presence  of  any  unususil  movement  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Meteorologists  must  have  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mechanics 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  the  conditions 
have  been  and  are,  but  we  must  know  what  they  will  be  and  why.  A 
complete  and  rigorous  deductive  treatise  on  the  laws  governing  the 
atmosphere  is  needed — a  treatise  on  the  application  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  dynamics  and  thermodynamics  of  gases  and  vapors.  The  prep- 
aration of  such  a  work  demands  appropriate  laboratory  arrange- 
ments. Hence  the  great  need  of  meteorology  at  present  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  laboratories  and  the  consecration  of  physicists  and  mathe- 
maticians to  the  science.  The  applications  of  climatology  to  geology, 
physiography,  hygiene,  irrigation,  and  other  matters  have  been  devel- 
oped, but  meteorology  itself  still  remains  to  be  provided  for.  Our 
universities  should  recognize  the  science  to  a  greater  extent  in  their 
courses  of  study  and  provide  for  meteorological  laboratories. — o.  L. 
FAssia. 

Rainfall  and  snow  of  the  United  States  compiled  to  the  end 
of  1891,  M.  W.  Hahbington  ( U.  8.  Bept.  Agr.^  Weather  Bureau  Bui 
C,  pp.  80 J  fig.  1,  charts  23). — ^Tables  give  the  annual  precipitation  in  the 
United  States  (1738  to  1891) ;  annual  and  seasonal  averages,  seasonal 
variation,  and  cubic  miles  for  each  State;  mean  daily  rainfall  for  18  to 
28  years  at  12  selected  stations  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  days  on 
which  rain  fell;  combined  averages  of  hourly  occurrences  of  precipita- 
tion at  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Central  Park,  New  York,  New  York;  details  of  precipi- 
tation, and  heaviest  rainfalls  at  selected  representative  stations.    Ool* 
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ored  charts  (published  separately)  show  rainfall  (January  to  December), 
rainfall  for  seasons,  rainfall  for  the  year,  snowf^ill  (in  inches),  monthly 
maxima  of  rainfall,  rainy  seasons,  monthly  minima  of  rainfall,  details 
of  rainfall,  and  details  of  occurrence  of  thunderstorms.  The  text  dis- 
cusses, under  the  head  of  mean  amounts  of  rainfall,  least  rainfall, 
greatest  rainfall,  topography  and  its  effects  on  rainfall,  snow,  distri- 
bution by  States,  disposal  of  the  rainfall,  variation  in  the  annual  rain- 
fall, daily  rainfall,  and  hourly  rainfall;  under  relative  amounts  of  pre- 
cipitation, curves,  maximum  monthly  rainfall,  rainy  seasons,  minimum 
monthly  rainfall,  probability  of  rain,  and  character  of  rainfall;  under 
special  features  of  rainfall,  heaviest  rainfall,  consecutive  days  with  and 
without  rain,  and  thunderstorms. 

''The  statistics  of  rain  and  snow,  here  given,  include  the  most  important  series  of 
observations  that  have  been  made  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1891. 

'*  The  collection  embraces  the  records  originally  contributed  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  manuscript,  and  others  collected  by  that  Institution  from  private 
individuals,  those  from  the  publisheil  journals  of  scientific  societies  and  other  asso- 
ciations, those  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  U.  8. 
Army,  the  Lake  Survey,  the  Kegents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railways,  the  various  State  Weather  Services  and 
meteorological  associations,  the  Signal  Service,  and,  finally,  the  Weather  Bureau, 
which  succeeded  it." 

Depth  of  snow  on  ground  during  February,  1895  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.^  Weather  Bureau^  Weekly  Snow  Charts  for  Feb.y  1895). — ^The  charts 
for  February  show  a  very  unusual  extentof  snow-covered  ground  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  February  11  the  entire  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  Gulf  States  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  had  a  depth  varying  from  1  in.  in  the  ISouth  to  15  in.  in 
the  Northwest  and  Northeast,  and  35  in.  in  upper  Michigan.  By  Feb- 
ruary 28  it  had  practically  disappeared  from  all  portions  of  the  United 
States  excepting  the  lake  regions  and  the  extreme  Northeast. 

The  chart  for  Feb.  11  contains  an  interesting  note  relating  to  the 
cold  period  of  Feb.  1  to  11. 

*'At  a  majority  of  stations  over  the  central  and  sonthem  portions  of  the  coun- 
try the  minimum  records  for  the  first  decade  of  February  have  been  lowered.  At 
Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  where  the  records  cover  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  century, 
the  minimum  temperature  of  February  8  reached  14^  and  16^,  respectively,  that  at 
Galveston  being  14^  below  any  previous  record  of  the  first  decade  of  February, 
the  record  at  New  Orleans  being  lowered  by  9^.''^o.  L.  fassig. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau^ 
Monthly  Weather  Review^  22  {1894),  Nos.  9-11,  pp.  351-485,  charts  19).— 
These  numbers  include  the  usual  notes  and  summaries.  Beginning 
with  the  September  number  a  new  section  on  ^< Meteorology  and  mag- 
netism "  is  introduced. 

''In  response  to  the  request  of  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  directors  of 
the  observatories  at  Toronto,  Washington,  and  San  Antonio  have  courteously  nnder- 
takan  to  forward  to  the  Bureau,  as  promptly  as  possible,  certain  data  Arom  their 
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magnetogramn,  nnmely,  the  mean  ordinates  for  the  day  from  24  honrly  readings  of 
the  horizontal  force,  the  declination,  and  the  vertical  force,  nnoorrected  for  iDBtra- 
mental  errors  and  changes  of  temperature.  On  days  exhibiting  very  disturbed  mag- 
netic conditions  the  hours  and  the  values  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  ordinates 
are  given. 

''The  object  in  collecting  these  data  is  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  erode 
magnetic  readings,  particularly  of  the  bifilar,  and  the  temperature  changes  at  mete- 
orological stations  in  the  Northwest.  Ultimately  such  comparisons  will  show  how 
far  unreduced  magnetic  observntions  may  be  available  for  determining  the  direc- 
tion and  the  intensity  of  the  temperature  variations  and  other  weather  conditions 
before  these  become  fully  developed,  as  given  by  the  isotherms  and  isobars  of  the 
daily  weather  maps.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  weather  and  magnetism  con- 
form on  the  average  to  a  normal  type,  bat  the  problem  of  the  synchronous  changes 
from  day  to  day  is  still  under  advisement  as  a  practical  feature  in  forecasting." 

Wreck  and  casualty  chart  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  1894  {U.  8. 

Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  1  chart  with  textj  25  by  36  in.,  Feb.y  1895). — 
This  chart  gives  in  detail  the  number  of  casualties  occurring  on  Lakes 
Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  the  connecting 
rivers  during  the  season  of  1894,  and  includes  besides  the  record  of 
total  loss  of  44  vessels  and  cargoes,  involving  a  loss  of  $643,243,  the 
pnrtinl  loss  of  68  vessels  and  cargoes  to  the  amount  of  $349,544,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  6S  lives. — o.  L.  FASSIG. 

Meteorology  in  France  during  1892,  E.  Mascart  {Ann,  Bureau 
Central  Miteorol.  France,  1892,  3  vols.  Paris:  1894).— The  following 
memoirs  occur  annually  in  volume  I  of  this  series:  Summary  of  thun- 
derstorms in  France,'  magnetic  observations  made  at  the  observatory 
of  Pare  Saint-Maur;  magnetic  observations  made  at  the  observatory  of 
Perpignan;  magnetic  determinations  made  in  France;  study  of  the 
progress  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  and  the  migration  of  birds; 
meteorological  observations  made  at  the  Central  Meteorological  Bureaa 
and  upon  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Besides  the  above  annual  reports  the 
volume  contains:  First  series  of  meteorological  observations  made  on 
Mont  Blanc  in  1887,  by  J.  Yallot;  remarks  upon  the  observations  made 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1887,  by  A.  Angot ;  summary  of  studies 
of  the  progress  of  phenomena  of  vegetation  and  the  migration  of  birds 
in  France  during  the  10  years  1881-'90,  by  A.  Angot;  squalls  and 
thunderstorms,  by  E.  Durant-Gr6ville. 

Volume  II  contains  the  observations  made  during  the  year  at  12& 
stations  in  France,  36  stations  in  Algeria,  and  at  23  colonial  stations. 
Volume  III  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  rainfall  at  409  stations  in 
France.— o.  l.  fassig. 

Rainfall  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  J.  Hann  {Meteorol.  Ztschr.,  Wien 
(1895),  pp.  1-14). — The  islands  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  northeast  trades. 
According  to  McKibben,  the  trades  prevail  during  2bS  days  at  Hono- 
lulu. This  insures  a  constant  temperature,  but  great  variation  in 
rainfall  in  the  mountainous  regions. 

The  greatest  precipitation  occurs  on  the  windward  side  of  the  south- 
easterly and  largest  of  the  islands,  Hawaii,  which  has  a  maximum  fall 
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of  about  600  cm.  (240  in.).  The  minimain  fall  occurs  on  tbe  southern 
plains  of  Oahu  and  along  the  southwest  coast  of  Maui,  reaching  scarcely 
40  cm.  (16  in.). 

Bain/all  at  Himolulu. 


Month. 

ISTS-'W. 

1881-'90. 

Month. 

1878-'92. 

1881-'00. 

JumftTy ......••. 

Cm, 

101.6 
116.3 
96.0 
79.2 
80.2 
46.1 
63.3 

Om. 
73.2 
127.3 
180.0 
85.4 
86.9 
44.2 
66.1 

AnflpiBt ....•••...•..•• 

Om. 
58.0 
46.0 
67.0 
131.8 
124.8 

Om. 
64.8 

ITobniiiry r.r 

Sept-ember ....•• 

40.0 

liarch   ' 

October 

66.1 

Anril 

Kuvem  bar............ ..••■.. 

183.7 

May  :::::::::;;;::..:;:;:::: 

December....... ...... ...••. 

120.1 

Whole  yew 

July 

1,001.9 

1,016.1 

— O 

.  L.  FASSIO. 

Rainfall  in  Tacubaya,  Mexico,  M.  Moreno  y  Auda  {BoL  ObB. 
Aatr.  Nat.  de  Tacubaya,  vol.  i,  No.  J20,  pp.  324-329^  pi.  i).— The  tbllowing 
is  a  summary  of  results  during  10  years  (1884-'9'i): 

Rainfall  during  10  years  in  Tacuhaya,  Mexico, 


Bainfall. 

No.  of  rainy  days. 

Total 
ralnfUL 

Tear. 

Jan.  to 
June. 

''^ 

Jan.  to 
June. 

July  to 
Deo. 

1884 

Mm, 
143.8 
143.6 
189.0 
855.2 
199.5 
236.7 
297.2 
287.3 
160.6 
287.8 

Mm, 
349.2 
5:i6.4 
413.0 
491.8 
432.7 
476.5 
495.8 
495.7 
825.2 
439.7 

21 
86 
25 
43 
20 
80 
86 
41 
89 
48 

71 
60 
58 
74 
88 
64 
82 
60 
52 
75 

Mm, 

492.5 

1885 

679.0 

18.S6 

582.0 

IQSl 

846.5 

IMS 

632.2 

1889 

713.1 

1890 

702.5 

1891 

783.0 

1892 

485.8 

1893 

727.0 

228.1 

455.4 

85.5 

60.S 

688.* 

The  monthly  normals  calculated  from  the  10  years'  observations  are 
as  follows: 

Monthly  normal  valttee,  1884r-'9S. 


Month. 


Jannary... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Milli* 
metera. 


1.8 

5.8 

14.0 

21.2 

48.5 

136.0 


228.1 


Month. 


July 

Angnat. . . 
September. 
October. . . , 
November . 
December.. 

Total 


Milli. 
metera. 


107.  S 
140.1 
128.4 
62.5 
12.4 
4.6 


455.4 


L.  FASSIO. 


Meteorological  observations  at  Upsala,  Sweden,  1894,  H.  H. 

HiLDEBBANDSSON  {Bul.  mensuel  Observ.  Meteorol.  Univ.  Upsala^  26  {1894)j 
pp.  74). — The  records  for  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  direction, 
and  velocity  of  wind  are  given  in  hourly  values. 
17034^No.  10 3 
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The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  6^  0.;  mean  roaximnin, 
10.2<^;  mean  minimum,  1.6^;  humidity,  81;  cloudiness,  6.1;  and  rainfall, 
486.5  mm. — o.  L.  PASSio. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Porto  Rico,  1894  {Begumem 
observ.  meteorol.  verif.  Je/atura  de  Obras  Publican  Isla  Puerto-Rico^ 
189 i). — ^The  summary  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  Maximum  temperature 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  36<^  C;  maximum  temperature  in  the 
shade,  33.20;  mean  temperature  in  the  shade,  23.1°;  minimum  temi>er- 
ature,  14^;  total  rainfall,  1,227.7  mm.;  maximum  rainfall  in  one  day, 
53  mm. ;  total  evax)oration,  2,357.7  mm. ;  maximum  CTaporation  in  one 
day,  16  mm.;  order  of  frequency  of  the  wind,  E.,  SE.,  NB.,  8.,  NW^ 
N.,  W.,  SW.  The  mean  shade  temperature  for  15  years  was  23.9o  C; 
mean  rainfall  for  20  years,  921.8  mm.;  mean  evaporation  for  20  years, 
2,501 .5  mm. ;  order  of  frequency  of  winds  during  20  years,  E.,  NE.,  SE., 
N.,  8.,  N W.,  SW.,  W.— o.  L.  FASSia. 

On  hail,  R.  Russell  {London:  189S,  pp.  tS4y  pU.  2), — This  is  a  yalnable  compilation 
of  statistics  reluting  to  hailstorms  and  hailstones.  The  contents  of  the  book  are 
well  indicated  by  the  chapter  headings:  (1)  Descriptions  of  hailstorms  and  hail- 
stones; (2)  observations  of  teiuperatnre,  clouds,  and  winds  at  great  altitudes  (bal- 
loon ascents);  (3)  electricity'  and  hail;  (4)  theories  of  hail;  (5)  certain  properties  of 
vapor,  ^vater|  ice,  and  conditions  of  the  air  which  may  be  connected  with  the  for- 
mutiun  of  hail;  (6)  summary  of  characteristics  of  hailstorms  and  hailstones;  (7)  the 
development  of  a  hailstorm ;  (8)  conclusions. 

Appendixes:  (A)  General  weather  conditions  in  certain  hailstorms,  (B)  cold  pro- 
duced by  radiation  from  the  upper  strata  of  clouds  and  fog,  (C)  dust  particles  and 
the  form  of  ice  crystals,  (D)  types  of  hailstorms,  (£)  notes  on  recent  thunderstorms 
and  hailstorms,  (F)  storms  of  hail  and  rain  produced  by  mixture  of  winds.— o.  L. 

FASSIG. 

Recent  foreign  atndiea  of  thunderstonna^  R.  DbC.  Ward  {Amer,  Met,  Jour,,  12 
(1895),  No,  if,  pp.  435-441), — ^A  reriew  of  investigations  in  this  line  in  Switzerland. 

The  influence  of  the  snow  ooTexing  on  aoil  and  climate,  M.  Winter  (Landw. 
JVochenbl,  Soh1c8,  HoUt,  45  (1895),  No,  7,  pp.  108, 109). 

Daily  weather  mapa. — The  countries  which  issued  weather  maps  during  18d4, 
the  area  covered  by  each  (in  parenthesis),  and  the  years  of  publication  are :  Anstria 
(Europe),  eighteenth  year  of  publication;  Algeria  (Europe  and  northern  AiHcA), 
nineteenth  year  of  publication;  Belgium  (southern,  western,  and  northern  Europe ), 
eighteenth  year  of  publication;  France  (Europe),  thirty-eighth  year  of  publication; 
Germany — Hamburg  (Europe),  nineteenth  year  of  publication ;  Germany — Bavaria 
(Europe),  fourteenth  year  of  publication ;  Germany — Saxony  (Europe),  seventeenth 
year  of  publication;  Great  Britain  (British  Isles  and  western  Europe),  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  publication;  India  (India  and  Burma),  sixteenth  year  of  pnbliea- 
tion ;  Italy  (southern  Europe),  sixteenth  year  of  publication ;  Japan  (Japan),  twelfth 
year  of  publication;  Russia  (Europe),  twenty-third  year  of  publication;  Spain 
(Spain,  France,  and  northern  Italy),  second  year  of  publication;  United  States 
(United  States  and  southern  Canada),  twenty-fourth  year  of  publication;  Switzer- 
land (Europe),  fourteenth  year  of  publication. 

^lost  of  these  maps  have'  been  received  in  the  library  of  the  Weather  Boiesa  of 
this  Department.— o.  L.  fassig. 

"Weather  record  at  Newport  (Arkansas)  Substation  for  the  season  of  18M^ 

Q.  B.  IRBY  (Arkan»a9  Sta,  Bui.  SI, p.  S2),^A.  dally  ratMirH  nf  mAyimnm  m^A  mtajmiM^ 

temperatures  and  rainfall  for  7  months  (April  to  October). 
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Meteorological  Bmnmaries  for  North  Carolina  for  December,  1894,  H.  B. 
Battle,  C.  F.  yon  Herrmann,  and  R.  Nunn  (North  Carolina  8ia.  Weather  Service 
Bui,  6S,  pp.  187-200 y  mape  f ).— The  usual  BnmmarieB  of  ohservations  of  the  State 
Weather  Service  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bnrean  of  this  Department. 

Notes  on  climate  of  "Wyoming,  B.  C.  Buffum  (  Wyominy  Sia.  BpU  1894,  pp. 
S6-46).—k  reprint  firom  Bnlletin  17  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  18). 

Obaervationa  of  the  New  England  Weather  Service,  1893  {AnnaU  of  Hot- 
.  vard  CoU.  Observatory,  vol.  41,  No.  2,  pp.  SS-r61,  pi.  /).— The  nsnal  annual  summary  of 
observations  froxn  about  200  stations,  with  general  oharacteristios  of  the  weather, 
and  enumeration  of  the  principal  cyclonic  disturbances  during  the  year.  The  fol- 
lowing departnrea  from  annual  normal  values  during  the  period  1885-^93  are  given: 

Departuree  from  annual  normals,  188S-*9S. 


1886. 

188& 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1883. 

From  tbe  temperatnre  nor- 
mal f  doflrrses) ............ 

-L8 
-1.2 

-.0.40 
+0.0S 

-0.60 
+2.00 

-  1.80 

+1L76 

+L70 
+4.86 

+0.10 
+4.60 

+1.4 

+o.» 

+a20 
-0.48 

— L40 

From    the    preoipitation 
normal  (in.) 

*-0.20 

— O.  L.  FASSia. 

Weather  and  crops,  C.  £.  Linnet  (Illinois  State  Weather  Service  (1895),  No.  1, 
pp,  8). — The  central  office  of  the  Illinois  State  Weather  Service  was  recently  trans- 
ferred from  Springfield  to  Chicago,  with  W.  L.  Moore  in  charge.  *' Weather  and 
Crops''  is  the  title  of  the  official  monthly  publication  of  this  service.  It  is  a  very 
creditable  addition  to  the  numerous  State   Weather  Service   monthly  reviews. — 

O.  L.  FASSIG. 

Weather  Service  in  Pennsylvania.— In  a  communication  to  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Franklin  Institute 
(6  octavo  pages)  the  value  of  a  State  Weather  Service  is  set  forth  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000  for  maintaining  such  a  service  is  urged.^o.  l.  fassig. 

Temperature  and  rainfall  charts  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  January,  1895. — 
The  Central  Meteorological  Office  at  Toronto  has  begun  the  issue  of  monthly  charts, 
of  which  this  seems  to  be  the  first,  showing  the  mean  temperature  and  the  difference 
from  the  mean  average  temperature,  the  total  rainfall  and  snowfall,  and  the  depth 
of  the  snow  on  the  ground  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The  size  of  the  map  is 
about  24  by  11  in.  The  region  covered  is  a  narrow  belt  of  about  4  degrees,  extending 
from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Pacifio.^o.  L.  fassio. 

Central  American  rainfall,  M.  W.  Harrington  (Phil.  Soo.  Washington,  Bui.  IS 
(1895),  pp.  SO,  pis.  ^).~Thi8  paper  deals  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  observations 
recorded;  geographic  conditions;  annual  rainfall;  distribution  during  the  year; 
distribution  through  the  day  at  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica;  and  variation  of  rainfall. 

Snow  charts  of  Austria,  winter  of  1894-95  (K.  K.  Osterr,  Central  Bureau 
hydrog.  Dienst,  Wien). — Charts  showing  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  on  Saturday 
of  each  week  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Danube,  with  tabular  review.^o.  l.  fassig. 

Meteorologioal  observations  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1893  (Deut.  Met.  Jahrbuch, 
189S,  pp.  69,  pis.  f ).— This  volume  contains  the  records  from  100  stations  for  observ- 
ing meteorological  and  phenological  phenomena.  The  establishment  of  a  station 
of  the  first  order  at  Hohenheim  is  described  by  Prof.  Dr.  Mack,  who  also  discusses 
the  daily  periods  of  rainfall  from  observations  covering  a  period  of  10  years  at  this 
station.— o.  L.  fassig. 

Indian  meteorological  memoirs  (Volume  V,  parts  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Calcutta: 
1894). — Volume  V  treats  of  tbe  diurnal  variation  of  atmospheric  conditions  in  India, 
being  a  discussion  of  the  hourly  observations  recorded  at  25  stations  since  1873. 
Part  IV  discusses  the  hourly  observations  at  Allahabad;  part  V,  the  observations  At 
Lnoknow;  part  VI,  the  observations  at  Agra.— o.  l.  FAsaia. 
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Instraotlons  to  observers  of  the  India  Meteorological  Department;  J.  ExiOT 
(Calcutta:  1894,  pp.  lOS^  pU,  5). —This  psmphlet  of  '^nstmctions" is  intended  to 
supersede  the  well-known  and  excellent  "Indian  Meteorologist's  Vade  Mecom" 
pnhlished  in  1877,  hut  is  much  reduced  in  size  and  scope.  It  is  confined  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  instruments  in  use  at  the  meteorological  ohserratories  in  India^ 
as  all  reductions  of  ohservations  are  made  at  the  Meteorological  Office,  Calcutta. — 

O.  L,  FAB6IO. 

Meteorologioal  observations  in  Italy,  1890  (Ann.  Uff.  Cmt.  MetearoU  Geod.  lUtL, 
IS  (1890),  II.  Bama:  1896,  pp,  5^^).— Part  H  of  the  AnnaU  contains  the  decade, 
monthly,  and  annual  means  for  all  stations  in  Italy  under  the  direction  of  the  national 
ceutral  office.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  obseryations  the  amounts  of  eyaporation 
are  given  for  63  stations  for  each  decade. — o.  L.  fassiq. 

Meteorologioal  obsenrationB  in  Mexico,  1894  (Ob$.  MeU  Magn^  Central.,  1894, 
Deo.    Mexico:  pp.  9). — Summaries  for  Decemher,  with  annual  means. 

Russian  Monthly  "Weather  Review,  Jan.-Dec.,  1894  (St.  Peterehurg :  1894). — 
The  reviews  contain  the  ordinary  meteorological  ohservations  for  about  75  stations 
in  the  Russian  Empire.  Each  number  comprises  10  large  quarto  pages  of  tabular 
matter,  and  text  (in  the  Russian  language);  together  with  a  chart  showing  the  mean 
monthly  pressure  and  temperature  and  total  rainfalL—o.  L.  fassig. 

Meteorological  observationa  in  Sweden  during  1890  (Acad.  Boy.  Sei.  Sweden^ 
St  (1890).  Stockholm:  1894,  pp.  lS5).—The  volume  is  divided  into  3  sections.  The 
first  contains  observations  in  exteneo  at  18  stations,  the  second  the  monthly  and 
annual  means  of  all  meteorological  elements  for  37  stations  and  of  temperature  for 
93  stations,  and  the  third  pentad  means  for  the  37  stations  of  part  2.— o.  I*  fasuo. 

WAXES— SOIL& 


Further  investigationB  on  the  soils  of  Maryland,  M.  Wejuxvy 
and  S.  Key  (Maryland  Sta.  Bid.  29^  pp.  153-174). — A  brief  discasaion 
of  *'8ome  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  relation  of  soils  to  crops'' 
more  fully  treated  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1891  (B.  8. 
B.,  4,  p.  17)  and  Bulletin  21  of  the  station  (E.  8.  B.,  5,  p.  162),  with  a 
report  on  physical  examinations  of  typical  tmck  and  wheat  soils  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  limestone  soils  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Frederick  Valleys;  mountain  peach  soils  (Cambrian  sandstone);  gneiss 
soils  (corn  and  wheat)  from  Bel  Air,  Darlington,  ChurchviUe,  and 
Olenyille;  and  wheat  and  corn  soils  of  southern  Maryland. 

Soil  temperature  observations  in  Cordova,  Argentine  RepnbUc 
(An.  Ofic.  MeteoroL  Argentina^  vol.  IX.  Buenos  Ayrea:  1894). — Obserya- 
tions of  temperature  in  the  soil  at  the  surface  and  at  depths  of  0.1, 0.25, 
0.5, 1.2,  2.7,  and  3.75  meters  are  reported.  A  summary  of  results  for 
the  year  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Soil  temperatures  (degrees  C). 


At 
•orfkoe. 

0.1 
meter. 

0.25 
meter. 

0J5 
meter. 

1.2 

meters. 

2.7 
meters. 

8.75 
meten. 

S9.4 
2.0 

S6.0 
fi.8 

24.2 
6.8 

22.8 
10.0 

21.5 
13.8 

22.0 
14.0 

SO  1 

MinimTiBi  ,»,,»«,•«©,.»»»«•»•»»«•»••••••»«. 

17.  S 

.  L.  FASSia. 
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Soil  temperatures  in  Bombay,  India,  1893  {Mag.  and  Met  Ohserv.^ 
Qovernment  Observatory^  Bombay j  15  (ld94\  No.  15^  pp.  12). — Soil  tem- 
peratures are  reported  for  depths  of  1, 9, 20,  60,  and  132  in.  below  the 
surface,  the  2  former  5  times  daily,  the  3  latter  once  a  day  at  2  p.  m« 
The  maximum  and  minimum  readings  were  as  follows: 


Soil 

UmperatuTf  (degrees  F,). 

linoh. 

•  inohes. 

20lDchee. 

OOiBohes. 

132inohe«. 

65.0  (May).... 
74.8  (Feb.)-.. 

84.  •(May).... 
75.0  (Feb.).... 

85. 8  (June).... 
78.0(Feb.).... 

86.6(Jnne).... 
80.9  (Feb.).... 

84.0  (July). 
8L2(Maroh). 

'M^wimnm  ,,,,,,,.,,, 

L.  FASSIO. 

Analyses  of  drlnldng  water,  J.  L.  Hills  and  B.  O.  White  ( Vermont  8ia,  Bpi.  289S, 
pp.  S2-£6). — Analyses  with  reference  to  sanitary  condition  ot  25  samples  of  spring 
-water,  17  of  well  water,  7  of  pond  and  aqneduct  water,  and  10  of  Lake  Champlain 
water  are  tabulated. 

Soil  temperatures,  B.  C.  Buvfum  {Wyoming. Sta.  Bpi.  1894,  p.  49).—^.  reprint 
f^om  Bulletin  17  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  23). 

InvestigatioiiB  on  the  radiation  of  heat  by  the  aoil,  J.  Ahr  {Foreok.  Geh.  agr. 
Fhys.,  17  {1894),  No.  6,  p.  $97). 

Exhaustion  of  soil  by  trees  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {189S),  pp.  149, 143), — Quotes  a 
letter  from  B.  £.  Femow  on  the  subject. 

The  reclamation  of  aild  lands^  A.  A.  Johnson  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bpt.  1894,  pp. 
^7-^5).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  18  of  the  station  (£.  8.  R,,  6,  p.  345). 

FEETUIZEES. 

The  world's  consiimption  of  fertilizers — ^nitrate  of  soda,  Ma- 

Zi£:res  (I?£ngraiSj  10  {1895)^  Nos.  13^  pp.  J299,  300;  14, pp.  324,, 325).— 
The  amonnt  and  Talae  of  nitrate  of  soda  consmned  in  different  coon* 
tries  is  stated  to  be  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  different  ooaafriss. 


Amoant  ooiuiiiiied. 


1880. 


1881. 


1883. 


1888. 


VSliieia 
1B84.> 


Oeimany 

FraDce 

Enuland 

Belgium 

Holland 

Italy  and  Spain 
Aiuerica 


Tons, 
810,800 
197.900 
119,000 
91.64JO 
47,200 
13,800 
108,000 


Tons. 

868,400 

183,400 

124, 400 

04.600 

48,500 

9,300 

100,000 


Tons. 
866,800 
175.400 
118, 800 
05,100 
47,400 
8,500 
100,000 


Tons. 
849,000 
175, 700 
101.800 
100,000 
63,700 
9,000 
104,000 


Tons. 
897,200 
187,100 
117,000 
12a,  700 
66,700 
5,200 
100,000 


$16,848,280 
7,465.290 
4,668,300 
4. 835, 630 
2,262,330 
207,480 
8,990,000 


>  The  Yslae  per  ton  is  taken  as  210  franoa,  or  $39.90.    The  Frenoh  ton  oontalna  2,204.6  Iba. 

The  influence  of  the  mineralogical  composition  of  rocks  on 
vegetation,  F.  X.  Gillot  {Bui.  Soe.  Bot.  France^  41  (1894\pp.  XVl^ 
XXXVI). — Investigations  are  reported  which  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: The  appearance  of  certain  species  of  plants  osnally  asso- 
ciated in  soil  apparently  different  from  that  of  its  ordinary  habitat 
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(heteroptic  colonies)  depends  not  only  on  the  presence  of  sufficient 
chemical  elements  in  the  soil,  but  also  on  the  combinations  and  propor- 
tion of  these  elements  in  the  soil  and  in  the  minerals  fipom  which  they 
are  derived,  and  on  the  power  which  the  plants  possess  of  atiliziiij^ 
these  fertilizing  elements. 

Recent  investigationfl  on  the  nitric  ferment,  Yogbl  (Jahrh,  de»t,  Landw.  Om.,  9 
(1894),  pp.  S8'-$0).—k  brief  review  of  the  work  of  Wiuogradsky,  Statser,  Habner, 
A.  MUIler,  and  Taoke. 

Bones,  their  manufacture  in  fertilizers  and  value  in  agrionltnrv,  Brauer 
{Jahrh.  dtsuU  Landw.  Ges.,  9  (1894),  pp.  30-^4) » — ^A  popular  article. 

The  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  in  green  manures  and  in  stable  manure,  J. 
KOiiN  (Landbote,  16  (1S05),  No.  18,  pp.  166-167;  No.  19,  pp.  16e-169),—Ste  E.  8.  R.,  6, 
p.  396. 

Guliok's  mineral  fertilizer,  P.  Collier  (Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  1896,  Apr.  4, p. 
B64). 

Genuineness  of  baslo  slag,  F.  SxsTiia  (Stax.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,26  (1894),  pp.  67-Sf; 
abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.  London,  68  (1896),  Mar.,  p.  86). 

The  phosphate  deposits  of  North  America,  Wohltmann  (Jahrh.  deui.  Landw, 
Get.,  9  (1894),  pp.  101-119). — A  brief  discussion  of  character  and  extent  of  deposits, 
oompoHition,  market  price,  and  exports  of  Canada,  South  Carolinay  and  Florida 
phosphates,  with  remarks  on  their  importance  to  German  agriculture. 

Fertilizer  experiments  of  the  Oerman  Agricultural  Society,  C.  NOrmsb 
(Landw.  irochenbl.  Schle8.  HoUt.,  46  (1895),  No.  8,  pp.  1£7,  1S8). 

Tables  for  calculating  fertilizer  analyses,  H.  B.  McDonnbll  st  ajl  (Maryland 
Sta.  Bui.  29,  Appendix,  pp.  16). — ^Tables  show  (1)  side  by  side  the  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  tri-calcinm  phosphate  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  magnesium 
pyroi>1)osphate  calculated  for  0.4  gm.  substance;  (2)  phosphoric  acid  corresponding^ 
to  weight  of  magnesinm  pyrophosphate  calculated  for  0.4  and  0.6  gm.  substance  and 
for  eacli  tenth  of  a  milligram;  (3)  potash,  K^O,  corresponding  to  weight  of  KPtCU 
calculated  for  each  milligram  and  for  1  gm.  substance;  (4)  per  cent  of  nitrogen  cor- 
responding to  each  tenth  cubic  centimeter  of  one  tenth  normal  solution ;  (5)  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  NH3,  corresponding  to  each  tenth  cubic  centimeter  of  one  tenth 
normal  solution ;  and  (6)  the  value  per  ton  of  fertilizers  from  percentage  for  prices 
of  6,  3,  and  2  cts.  per  pound. 

Fertilizer  analyses  of  the  North  Carolina  Fertilizer  Control,  H.  B.  Battlb 
(North  Carolina  Sta.  Special  BuU.  St,  pp.  10;  tS,  pp.  IS). — Tabulated  analyses  of 
samples  of  fertilizers  accompanied  by  the  usual  explanatory  notes. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  Rhode  Island,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L.  Hartwkll 
(Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  SO,  pp.  ^9-65).— Tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  27  sam- 
ples of  fertilizers;  a  table  giving  statistics  of  fertilizer  inspection  during  1894  and 
agreement  of  actual  and  guaranteed  composition;  and  notes  on  valuation. 

Report  of  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stufEi  made  under  the  act  of 
1893  (Jour.  {British'l  Board.  Agr.,  1  (1895),  No.  3,  pp.  S76,  jP77).— Four  hundred  and 
forty-four  samples  were  analyzed  during  1894,  317  being  of  fertilizers  and  127  of 
feeding  stuffs. 

Analyses  of  fertilising  materials,  J.  L.  Hills  and  B.  O.  Whitb  ( Vermont  Sta. 
Rpt.  1893,  pp.  SI,  ^J).— Analyses  of  19  samples  of  wood  ashes,  3  of  muek,  1  of  tankage, 
and  2  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  are  tabulated. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Vermont  in  the  year 
1893.  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Bpi.  189S,pp.  i7-iP).— An  abstraol  of  BoUetin  S6  of 
the  station  (£.  8.  B.,  6,  p.  164). 
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Alfalfa,  how  and  where  to  grow  it,  O.W. Irish  (pp.  11).— 
This  pamphlet  gives  directions  for  the  choice  and  preparation  of 
the.  soil,  for  sowing  the  seed,  and  for  the  management  of  the  crop  in 
semiarid  regions,  both  with  and  without  irrigation.  The  author  states 
that  the  seed  furnishes  a  valuable  dyestuff  and  that  for  this  use  large 
quantities  of  seed  are  exported  from  this  country  to  France.  Several 
examples  illustrating  the  depth  to  which  alfalfa  roots  penetrate,  and 
several  instances  of  a  successful  catch  of  alfalfa  secured  without  irri- 
gation on  light,  sage  brush  land,  by  simply  harrowing  the  surface 
without  plowing,  are  given.  On  mountain  slopes  in  Nevada  it  is 
claimed  that  the  plant  withstands  extremely  low  temperatures. 
Young  frosted  shoots  may  induce  bloating  in  animals,  as  will  overfeed- 
ing with  green  alfalfa. 

Fertilizer  ezperiments  with  buckwheat,  J.  0.  Ghapi^ian  (Southern 
Plantsrj  56(1895),  Xo.S,  pp.  112, 113). — This  experiment  was  conducts 
on  a  well-worn  clay  loam  soil  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  The  seed 
was  sown  July  25  at  the  rate  of  15  qts.  per  acre.  On  account  of  drought 
the  stand  was  very  thin  and  the  yield  was  very  small.  !N"either  gypsum, 
air-slacked  lime,  nor  muriate  of  potash  alone  increased  the  yield  over 
that  of  the  unfertilized  plats.  Indeed,  muriate  of  potash  when  applied 
at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre  either  alone  or  in  combination  appeared 
to  reduce  the  yield.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  applied  alone 
and  in  combination  increased  the  yield.  A  complete  fertilizer  consist- 
ing of  120  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  340  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  50 
lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  gave  the  largest  yield. 

Analysis  of  bornet  (Foterium  sangnisorba),  J.  Hrnbrioe  (Rpt. 
UxpU,  Manuring^  1893,  Glasgow  and  West  Scotland  Tech,  Ool.  Glasgow: 
1894,  pp.  28,  ^P).— The  dry  matter  of  burnet,  cut  just  as  the  plant  was 
coming  into  bloom,  had  the  following  composition: 

Percent. 

Nitrogenoas  matter 25.60 

Fat 4.14 

Nitrogen-free  extract 63.18 

Fiber 10.28 

Aflh 6.90 

100.00 

The  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  was  4.08,  and  of 
albuminoid  nitrogen  2.78. 

Serradella  was  also  analyzed,  and  the  dry  matter  afforded  3.54  per 
cent  of  total  nitrogen  and  2.01  per  cent  of  albuminoid  nitrogen. 

Experiments  with  corn,  K.  J.  BEDDiNa  (Georgia  Sta,  Bui,  27,  pp. 
187-195). 

Synopsis, — ^Tests  of  fertilizers,  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton  linlls  applied  together 
V8,  cotton  seed,  variety  tests,  and  an  experiment  in  pulling  fodder.  All  of  the 
fertilizer  mixtures  caused  a  financial  loss.  Cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  proved 
sligbily  superior  to  cotton  seed.  Fodder  pulling  yielded  a  slight  net  profit, 
although  it  reduced  the  yield  by  2.77  bu.  of  com  per  aoro. 
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Tbese  experiments  are  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin 
23  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  6,  p.  223).  The  weather  conditions  for  the 
season  are  noted,  the  rainfall  being  tabulated. 

Fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  188-190). — ^The  basal  mixture  consisted  of 
312  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  18  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  130  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  and  cost  $6.  Every  increase  in  one  or  more 
of  the  ingredients  caused  a  financial  loss,  as  did  the  basal  mixture 
itself.  The  conclusions  agree  with  those  of  previous  years  that  it  is 
not  expedient  to  rely  on  commercial  fertilizers  for  corn,  but  that  this 
crop  should  follow  a  well- fertilized  cotton  crop.  Nitrogen  was  the  most 
effective  of  the  3  fertilizer  constituents  used. 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  vs.  cotton  seed  (pp.  194, 195). — Seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  pounds  per  acre  of  crushed  cotton  seed  yielded  0.86 
bu.  of  corn  less  than  did  the  meal  and  the  hulls  obtained  from  the 
above  amount  of  cotton  seed,  the  quantities  of  minerals  applied  being 
the  same  with  each. 

Varieties  (pp.  192, 193).— Of  13  varieties  tested  the  largest  yield  (13.19 
bu.  per  acre)  was  made  by  Shaw  Improved. 

Pulling  fodder  (pp.  190-192).— Pulling  fodder  (stripping  the  blades) 
reduced  the  yield  of  corn  2.77  bu.  per  acre.  The  yield  of  blades  was 
587  lbs.  per  acre  on  fertile  land.  With  corn  at  65  cts.  per  bushel  and 
fodder  at  75  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  pulling  fodder  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of 
92  cts.  per  acre. 

Varieties  of  com,  J.  L.  Hills  {Verm^mt  8ta.  Rpt  1893 j  pp. 
111-114). — Tabulated  data  give  the  characteristics  and  composition  of 
13  varieties  of  corn.  The  largest  yield  of  dry  matter  was  made  by  Vir- 
ginia Horse  Tooth,  Leaming,  and  Egyptian  Sweet.  The  dry  matter  of 
the  Egyptian  Sweet  com  had  a  larger  nutritive  value,  pound  for  pound, 
than  that  produced  from  any  other  variety. 

Field  experiments  with  cotton,  K.  J.  Bkddino  {Georgia  Sta.  BuL 
J27,  pp.  19&-210). 

8ynop9i». — ^These  consisted  of  (1)  rariety  tests,  hi  which  Jones  Improyed  gave  the 
largest  valne  of  lint  and  seed;  (2)  distance  experiments,  in  which  the  results 
favored  a  distance  of  1  by  4  ft. ;  (3)  fertiliser  experiments;  (4)  an  experiment  in 
plowing  under  green  pea  vines,  matnre  pea  vines  f^m  which  the  peas  had  been 
picked,  and  pea  vine  stubble,  resulting  in  favor  of  making  hay  of  the  vines  and 
plowing  under  the  stubble;  and  (5)  a  test  of  Florida  phosphate  vs.  saperphos- 
pbate,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

These  experiments  are  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin 
23  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K,  6,  p.  627). 

Test  of  varieties  (pp.  196-200). — Fifteen  varieties  were  tested.  The 
yield  at  each  picking,  number  of  bolls  to  a  pound  of  seed  cotton,  num- 
ber of  seeds  in  1  lb.,  yield  of  lint  and  seed,  per  cent  of  lint,  and  total 
value  of  lint  and  seed  are  tabulated.  The  largest  yield  of  lint  (628  lbs. 
I)er  acre)  and  also  of  seed  was  made  by  Jones  Improved;  this  variety 
^tood  second  in  size  of  boll  and  fourth  in  earliness. 
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The  small  seeded  varieties  "  are  better  suited  to  thin  or  moderately 
fertilized  soils,  since  they  make  smaller  drafts  On  the  soil;  while  the 
1  irger  boiled,  larger  seeded  varieties  are  perhaps  better  adapted  for 
high  culture,  for  strong  or  liberally  manured  soils." 

Distance  experiments  (pp.  200-202). — In  rows  4  ft.  apart  single  stalks 
were  left  at  distances  of  1, 2, 3,  and  4  ft.  Both  on  the  plats  liberally  fer- 
tilized and  on  the  unfertilized  plats  the  largest  yield  was  made  at  dis- 
tances of  1  by  4  feet.  The  following  table  gives  the  yields  of  seed  cot- 
ton at  each  of  these  distances  for  each  of  the  years  during  which  the 
experiment  has  been  in  progress: 

Yield  of  M0d  cotton  at  difftrtnt  dUia%ee$. 


ibylft. 

4by3ft. 

IbyBft 

4by4it 

1891 

1,948 
1,616 
1.903 
2,005 

1,882 

2,027 
1,616 
1,905 
1,812 

2,007 
1,501 
1.026 
1, 843 

1,883 
1.480 
1,770 
1.671 

18)2 

Ig93 

1B94 

Averages  of  4  yean 

1,815 

1,819 

1,678 

The  author  advises  early  planting  when  it  is  intended  to  give  each 
stc^lk  ample  distance,  and  close  planting  as  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Cfitton  belt  is  approached. 

Effect  of  increasing  amount  of  fertilizer  (pp.  202-204). — In  this  experi- 
ment a  complete  fertilizer  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  400,  800,  and 
1,200  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  results  were  compared  with  those  secured  on 
unfertilized  plats.  With  the  variety  King  the  use  of  400  lbs.  of  fertil- 
izer resulted  in  a  profit  of  71  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  fertilizers; 
for  the  variety  Jones  Improved,  14  per  cent.  Using  800  lbs.  of  fertil- 
izer there  was  a  profit  of  11  per  cent  with  King,  but  a  loss  of  8  per 
cent  with  Jones  Improved.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer 
resulted  in  a  financial  loss  with  both  varieties. 

General  fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  205-207). — ^In  1894  the  formula  giv- 
ing best  results  consisted  of  468  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  54.6  lbs.  of  mur- 
iate of  potash,  and  130  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  contained 
10  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  4  per  cent  potash,  and  3  -per 
cent  nitrogen.  With  none  of  the  fertilizer  mixtures  was  there  any  con- 
siderable profit. 

Oreen  manuring  with  cowpeas  (pp.  207-209). — Gowx>eas  planted  after 
oats  in  1893  were  plowed  under  (1)  green,  or  (2)  after  the  peas  had  been 
picked,  or  (3)  the  stubble  was  plowed  under,  the  vines  being  made  into 
hay.  The  results  agree  with  those  of  previous  years  in  showing  that 
the  greatest  profit  (taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  1894  and  the  value  of  the  cowpeas  and  hay  in  1893)  was 
obtained  by  making  hay  of  the  vines  and  plowing  under  the  stubble. 

Florida  soft  phosphate  vs.  superphosphate  (pp.  209,  210). — Superphos- 
phate in  a  complete  fertilizer  was  compared  with  an  equal  amount  and 
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with  larger  amounts  of  Florida  soft  phosphate.  Superphosphate  at 
$14  per  ton  proved  far  superior  both  in  yield  and  in  fli;ancial  returns 
to  soft  phosphate  at  $12  per  ton. 

MisceUaneons  fodder  crops,  J.  L.  Hells  ( Yermont  8ta.  Rpt.  1893^ 
pp.  114-118). — The  composition  and  yield  per  acre  of  food  constituents 
are  tabulated  for  Japanese  radish,  spurry,  millet,  rape,  soja  bean,  horse 
bean,  and  sunflowers,  and  for  mixtures  of  peas,  oats,  and  rape,  hairy  vetch 
and  soja  beans,  hairy  vetch  and  horse  beans,  and  vetch,  oats,  and  rape. 
The  largest  yield  of  dry  matter,  7,491  lbs.  per  acre,  was  made  by  rape; 
this  plant  produced  a  larger  crop  when  the  drills  were  6  in.  apart  than 
when  planted  at  a  distance  of  27  in.  apart.  Japanese  radish  was  refused 
by  cattle;  sunflower  heads  afforded  2,738  lbs.  dry  matter  per  acre, con- 
taining 607  lbs.  of  &t,  a  much  larger  quantity  than  that  produced  by 
any  other  crop. 

American  ginseng,  G.  V.  !N^ash  ( U.  8.  Bept.  Agr.^  Division  of  Botany 
Bui.  16,  pp.  22jfig8. 2). — The  roots  of  ginseng  (Panex  quinquefolium)  are 
exported  to  China,  where  they  are  used  medicinally.  The  following 
topics  are  treated:  History,  description,  geographical  distribution, 
medicinal  properties,  commercial  value,  export  statistics,  protection 
against  extermination,  cultivation,  composition,  and  preparation  of 
ginseng  for  market. 

'^  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  start  may  be  made  in  the  cnltivation  of  ginseng, 
viz,  by  transplanting  the  wild  roots  and  by  sowing  seed.  By  the  latter  method  from 
4  to  7  years  are  required  to  produce  the  first  crop  of  marketable  roots,  and  the  land 
yields  no  income  in  the  meanwhile.  The  more  speedy  and  better  plan  is  to  transplant 
wild  roots  of  different  ages.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  seed  of 
the  plants  being  collected  at  the  same  time  and  sown  .  .  .  The  following  aatnma 
dig  up  the  roots  and  replant  all  that  are  not  of  marketable  size,  sowing  aU  the  seed 
yielded  by  the  bed." 

A  ginseng  bed  should  be  shaded,  and  hence  its  best  location  is  in  a 
wood  f] oin  which  the  underbrush  has  been  removed.  It  is  recommended 
to  plant  the  seed  in  drills  2  or  3  in.  apart  and  1  in.  deep  at  the  rate  of 
1  seed  per  inch.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  or 
if  kept  for  any  time  it  should  be  packed  in  moist  loam.  If  allowed  to 
dry  it  will  not  germinate.  Eighteen  months  usually  elapse  between 
planting  and  germination.  When  the  plants  are  2  or  3  years  old  they 
may  be  again  transplanted  to  carefully  prepared  beds. 

*'  When  the  plante  are  from  4  to  7  years  old,  they  are  to  be  dag  up  in  the  faU,  after 
the  seed  is  gathered.  They  should  then  be  sorted,  all  that  are  large  enongb  for  the 
market  being  taken  out  and  the  remainder  replanted.  In  digging  the  roots  great 
care  should  be  exerciHeil  not  to  mutilate  them,  as  their  value  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  their  freedom  from  blemishes.'' 

The  consumption  of  ginseng  is  limited  and  there  is  a  possibility 
of  glutting  tlie  market.  On  the  other  hand,  its  culture  requires  but 
little  capital,  and  when  the  price  is  low  the  roots  can  be  left  in  the 
ground  to  await  higher  prices. 
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Flaz  culture,  Strehl  {Jahrh.  deut.  landtio.  Oes.^  9  {1894\  pp.  137, 
138), — As  the  result  of  10  years'  work  the  author  condemns  the  use  of 
fresh  stable  manure  on  flax.  An  application  of  540  lbs.  of  kainit  and 
27  to  54  lbs.  of  sohible  pliosphoric  acid  per  acre  is  recommended.  The 
kainit  is  applied  in  the  fall,  superphosphate  before  planting  in  spring. 
The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  advised,  as  it  may  cause  the  crop  to 
lodge. 

Preparation  of  the  soil,  as  thorough  as  for  beets,  is  advised.  Plow- 
ing so  deep  as  to  bring  to  the  surface  some  raw  soil  is  not  regarded  as 
injurious.  A  shallow  seed  bed  is  made  and  the  seed  is  sown  as  early 
in  the  spring  a«  practicable.  Directions  for  harvesting  and  marketing 
flax  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  flax  production  are  given. 

Flat  pea,  F.  Lamson-Scribner  ( U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Division  of  Botany 
Circular  4,  pp.  7,  figs.  2). — The  subjects  treated  are  description,  history, 
uses,  cultivation,  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  fli*t  pea  {Lathyrus  sylves- 
iris).  The  author  believes  more  extensive  cultivation  is  necessary 
before  the  true  value  of  this  plant  can  be  definitely  ascertained.  It 
requires  soil  in  which  the  water  is  at  least  13  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Its  early  growth  is  slow  and  it  is  usually  not  mowed  until  the  third 
year. 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  lupines,  Damseaux  {Jour.  Asa.  Ane.  J^lev. 
Oemhlouxj  4  (1894),  No.  5,  pp.  328-830;  dbs.  in  Centhl.  agr.  Cheni.,  23 
{1894)f  No.  12y  pp.  850j  851).— The  yields  of  yellow  lupines,  under  the 
influence  of  different  manures,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Yield  per  acre  of  green  material  of  yellow  lupinee  and  nitrogen  contained  therein. 


ITo  fertilizer 

624  lb8.  kainit 

40<f  lb».  quicklime 

490  lbs.  qnioklime 

624  IbH.  kainit 

1,070  Iba.  Thiimaa  Rlag  . 
1,070  Iba.  Thomaa  alag . 
624  Ibe.  kainit 


Yield 
per  acre. 


Pounds. 
27, 097 
28,  :W2 
83,  (iU8 

35,006 

32, 076 

32,789 


Nitrogen. 


Pounds. 
136 
142 
166 

178 

160 

164 


The  yield  was  coiisidernbly  increased  where  quicklime  was  used, 
although  the  yellow  lupine  does  not  prefer  a  strongly  calcareous  soil. 

The  unfertilized  pint  yielded  7,587  lbs.  of  fresh  roots  containing  1,517 
lbs.  of  dry  matter.  The  plat  fertilized  with  lime  and  kainit,  though 
making  above  ground  a  much  larger  yield  of  green  material  than  the 
unfertilized  plat,  fifl'orded  only  5,569  lbs.  of  fresh  roots  containing  1,114 
lbs.  of  dry  matter. 

The  plants  artificially  provided  with  fertilizing  materials  produced  a 
smaller  amount  of  roots  than  those  which  were  compelled  to  obtain 
their  supply  entirely  ixom  the  soil. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows,  E.  P.  Wbight  {Rpt.  ExpU. 
Manuring  J 1893  J  Glasgow  and  West  Scotland  Tech.  Ool.     Glasgow:  1894j 
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pp.  lS-26). — These  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  favorable  season 
of  1893  on  12  farms  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Scotland.  In  estimat- 
ing: profits  only  the  first  cutting  or  main  crop  of  hay  was  considered. 
Were  the  value  of  the  aftermath  included,  all  fertilizers  would  show  a 
profit. 

Salt  was  applied  early  in  May  at  the  rate  of  768  lbs.  per  acre,  and  as 
no  rainfall  followed  the  salt  scorched  the  vegetation.  However,  the 
deep-rooted  and  valuable  forage  plants  on  most  farms  recovered  from 
this  injury,  while  the  shallow-rooted  weeds,  especially  the  yellow  rat- 
tle [Ehinanthm  criatagalli)  and  Holcm  lanatus,  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  eradicated  by  the  application  of  salt.  This  killing  of  weeds 
improved  the  quality  of  the  hay  on  the  plats  receiving  salt.  Salt  was 
more  uniformly  efiective  in  augmenting  the  yield  of  timothy  than  of 
mixtures  of  other  grasses  and  clover. 

Nitrate  of  potash  alone,  at  the  rate  of  224  lbs.  per  acre,  increased 
the  yield  of  hay,  especially  on  the  plats  where  there  were  some  clover 
plants. 

Potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  and  kainit  proved  of  practically  equal 
value. 

Muriate  of  potash,  224  lbs.,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  208  lbs.  per  acre,  in 
combination,  largely  increased  the  jrield  of  hay  and  was  profitable. 
With  the  addition  to  this  of  312  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potash  the  yield  of 
hay  very  largely  increased,  especially  on  the  timothy  plat,  the  average 
increase  being  one  fifth  of  a  ton  per  acre. 

Superphosphate  gave  variable  results  on  different  farms  and  on 
different  species  of  grasses;  on  clover  its  action  was  especially  favora- 
ble, but  on  the  average  its  application  to  grass  was  not  x>rofitable.  Non- 
nitrogenous  mixed  minerals  proved  beneficial  on  clover,  but  only 
slightly  effective  on  grasses.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  and  in  combination 
resulted  in  a  large  and  profitable  increase  in  the  yield  of  hay.  In 
every  case  a  complete  fertilizer  returned  a  profit. 

In  a  grazing  experiment  cattle  showed  a  preference  for  the  grasses 
growing  on  the  plats  fertilized  with  nitrates,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation. 

Effect,  of  fertilizers  on  the  composition  of  hay,  J.  Hendbiok, 
{RpL  JExpts.  Manuring^  1893^  Glasgow  and  West  Scotland  Tech.  OoL 
Glasgow :  1894,  pp.  27,  28). — ^The  author's  analyses  controvert  the  view 
sometimes  expressed  that  the  hay  made  from  grasses  fertilized  with 
nitrates  is  of  inferior  nutritive  value  on  account  of  its  large  proportion 
of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen.  The  plat  receiving  a  complete  fertilizeri 
in  which  the  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  yielded  hay 
richer  both  in  total  and  in  albuminoid  nitrogen  than  that  from  any 
other  fertilized  plat. 

When  potash  was  applied  alone  the  percentage  of  total  nitrogen 
small,  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  was  in  the  form  of  albuminoids. 
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Fertirser  experiments  on  oats,  B.  P.  Wbioht  {Rpt  Expts.  Manur- 
ing, 1893,  Glasgow  and  West  Scotland  Tech.  Col.  Glasgow:  1894, pp. 
53-57). — ^Oommercial  fertilizers  were  in  most  cases  used  with  profit  on 
the  oat  crop  iu  the  favorable  season  of  1893.  Nitrate  of  soda  applied 
alone  was  profitable  as  a  top  dressing  on  soils  already  in  good  condi- 
tion, bnt  on  poor  land  the  results  were  variable.  When  superphosphate 
was  added  to  the  nitrate  of  soda  the  result  was  more  certain  and  profit- 
able. A  complete  fertilizer  was  advantageously  used  on  the  oat  crop 
following  sod,  but  potash  was  not  profitable  when  the  preceding  crop 
had  been  roots  liberally  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure.  Nitrate  of 
soda  was  somewhat  more  effective  than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  espe- 
cially in  the  production  of  straw. 

Feannts,  B.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Ibby  {Arkansas  8ta.  Bui.  31^ 
pp.  19-23). — ^Two  varieties  grown  at  the  station  and  at  the  two  substa- 
tions averaged  73  bu.  per  acre  of  selected  nuts.  The  Spanish  variety 
contained  in  every  100  lbs.  of  unshelled  nuts  79  lbs.  of  kernels;  the 
Virginia  variety  only  61  lbs.  The  Spanish  is  preferred  as  a  food  for 
hogs.    Directions  for  the  cultivation  of  peanuts  are  given. 

Potatoes,  a  simple  test  of  quality,  E.  S.  Goff  {Rural  New 
TorJcer,  1895,  Apr.  6,  p.  241). — When  potatoes  are  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  brine  the  lightest  or  those  of  poorest  quality  and  most 
deficient  in  starch  rise  to  the  top.  By  this  method  it  is  an  easy  matter 
with  the  aid  of  a  hydrometer  to  determine  the  amount  of  starch  and 
hence  the  quality  of  the  potatoes. 

The  author  planted  the  light,  the  medium,  and  the  heavy  x>otatoes 
as  indicated  by  the  brine  test  for  2  years  in  succession,  and  unlike 
European  investigators,  noted  no  improvement  iu  the  quality  of  the 
crops  as  a  result  of  this  selection.  He  found  that  tubers  growing 
nearest  the  surface  were  of  lowest  specific  gravity  or  poorest  quality, 
and  that  the  specific  gravity  increased  with  the  depth  at  which  the 
potato  grew.  This  he  ascribes  to  the  cooler  temperature  found  at 
greater  depths.  He  also  found  that  potatoes  grown  in  level  culture, 
with  the  consequent  lower  temperature  within  the  soil,  had  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  those  grown  in  hills. 

aiant  knotweed  or  sachaline,  F.  Lamson-Sobibneb  {U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Division  of  Botany  Circular  5,  pp.  4,  figs.  3). — ^This  circular  treats 
of  the  general  characters  and  history  of  sachaline  {Polygonum  sacha- 
linense),  its  ])robable  value  as  a  forage  plant  and  as  a  protection  for 
river  banks,  and  methods  of  propagating  it.  The  general  cultivation 
of  this  plant  is  not  recommended. 

Fertilizer  ezperiments  on  tnmips,  B.  P.  Weight  {Rpt.  JExpts. 
Manuring,  1893,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Sootla/nd  Tech.  Col.  Glasgow: 
1894,  pp.  11,  12,  35-52). — ^This  experiment  was  conducted  on  16  farms. 
Large  and  profitable  crops  of  turnips  were  grown  by  the  use  of  mix- 
tures of  commercial  fortih'zers  without  any  farm  manures.  Phosphoric 
acid  was  the  most  ell'ective  fertilizing  constituent  applied*    In  the 
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form  of  superphosphate  it  was  in  most  cases  more  valuable  than  in  slag 
and  bone  meal.  However,  on  peaty  or  mossy  soils  slag  was  equally 
effective.  Bone  meal  gave  a  smaller  increase  in  the  yield  of  tarnipe 
than  basic  slag  and  nitrate  of  soda  applied  together  in  such  quantities 
as  to  furnish  equivalent  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen* 
Sulphate  of  potash  proved  a  profitable  addition  to  phosphatic  and 
nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Barnyard  manure  alone  afforded  large  crops, 
but  better  results  were  obtained  by  using  half  rations  (10  tons  per  acre) 
of  barnyard  manure  with  small  quantities  of  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

The  soil  of  the  unfertilized  plat  on  one  of  the  farms  contained  0.126 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  0.116  per  cent  of  potash.  The  amounts 
soluble  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  citric  acid  were  0.0054  i>er  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  0.0062  per  cent  of  potash.  This  soil  responded 
freely  to  phosphatic  and  potash  fertilizers,  as  also  to  nitrogen.  As 
compared  with  the  unfertilized  plat  there  was  an  increased  yield  of  13 
tons  per  acre  when  a  high  grade  superphosphate  was  applied,  14  tons 
when  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  used,  and  19  tons  when 
superphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  potash  were  applied. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  turnips,  and  mangel-wurzels,  E.  L.  Ben- 
nett and  G.  B.  Ieby  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  31^  pp.  24-'J2d). — These  crops 
were  grown  as  food  for  hogs.  At  Newport  Jerusalem  artichokes  were 
planted  36  by  1 8  in .  apsirt  and  the  yield  was  453|  bu.  per  acre ;  at  Fayette- 
ville  the  distance  was  3  by  3  ft.  and  the  yield  612  bu.  per  acre.  Nine- 
teen varieties  of  turnips  were  grown.  The  test  of  mangel*  wurzels  was 
unsatisfactory.  Food  analyses  of  artichokes,  sweet  potatoes,  mangel- 
wurzels,  and  turnips  are  given. 

Experiments  at  Borsbeke-lez-Alost  (Belgium),  P.  be  Yxjyst 
(Rev.  Agron.  Louvain^  3  {1894),  No.  4,  pp.  251-286). — These  consisted  of 
fertilizer  experiments  and  variety  tests  on  potatoes,  oats,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, and  turnips,  and  culture  experiments  with  potatoes,  maize,  and 
roots. 

In  experiments  with  beets,  wheat,  and  potatoes  the  plats  submitted 
to  an  electric  current  produced  by  a  zinc  and  copper  couple  afforded 
smaller  yields  than  the  check  plats.  With  potatoes  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  at  planting  time  and  during  cultivation  gave  practically 
the  same  results.  The  continued  selection  of  seed  potatoes  during  3 
years  by  planting  those  which  had  the  highest  percentage  of  starch, 
as  shown  by  their  sinking  in  brine,  increased  the  yield  6,5  per  cent  and 
raised  the  percentage  of  starch  in  the  crop. 

On  beets  the  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  more  effective  than  that 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Nitric  nitrogen  applied  at  planting  afforded  a 
larger  yield  than  an  intercultural  application.  Kainit  was  of  less  value 
on  carrots  than  on  parsnips. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  cereals  and  potatoes  at  the  Swed- 
ish Agricnltoral  College,  1892-93,  S.  Ehodin  (Kgl.  Landt.  Ahad. 
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ffundl.  TidsJcr.^  S3  {1894\  pp.  297-312^  372-384).— mtrate  of  soda  vs. 
fish  gvanofor  spring  wheat  and  for  oats, — The  following  are  the  average 
yields  with  the  different  applications  of  fertilizers: 

Yield  of  wheat  and  oaU  with  nitrate  of  $oda  and  fieh  guamo. 


Fertilizer. 


Nitrogen 

per 
hectare. 


Time  of  application 
of  ferdlixen. 


Yield  per  hectare. 


Grain.       Straw. 


Spring  wluat, 

Nothing 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Do 

Do 

Fish  ffuano 

l)b 

OalM. 

Nothing 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Do 

Do 

Fish  fniano 

Do 


50.00 
60.00 

50.00 

33.75 
50.00 


0 
83.75 
33.75 

33.75 

83.76 
60.00 


At  sowing  time.. 
At  germination.. 
\\  at  germination . 

>X  at  heading 

Preceding  iUl... 
do 


At  sowing  time.. 

At  geniiination. . 
S|  at  germination. 
\\sX  heading 

Precediugfall... 


.do. 


2,451.0 
2,780.5 
2,063.7 

[8,025.0 

2.641.0 
2,643.7 


2,608.5 
8,137.5 
2,923.5 

[2,731.5 

*  2,808.8 
2,833.3 


4,742.0 
6,»30.0 
5,706.2 

4,912.6 

5, 508. 0 
5,218.7 


4. 888. 0 
5,833.0 
5,(133.0 

5,810.0 

5,046.0 
5,223.0 


The  best  time  for  applying  nitrate  of  soda  to  spring  wheat  was  at  the 
time  of  germination  or  half  at  this  time  and  half  when  the  wheat  was 
beading.  In  case  of  the  oats,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  results  were 
obtained  by  applying  the  fertilizer  at  time  of  sowing. 

Barnyard  manure  vs,  poudrette  for  winter  wheat  and  other  crops. — 
Beginning  in  1891  straw-litter  manure  and  peat-litter  manure  were 
compared  with  peat  poudrette  as  fertilizers  for  winter  wheat.  In  1892 
ruta-bagas  were  planted  on  plats  148.5  square  meters  in  area,  the  barn- 
yard manure  being  applied  at  the  rate  of  approximately  40,000  kg.  per 
hectare,  and  the  poudrette  at  the  rate  of  15,000  kg.  The  poudrette  used 
contained  74.70  per  cent  of  water,  0.86  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.45  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.44  per  cent  of  potash.  The  jdeld  of  ruta- 
bagas per  hectare  was: 

Kilograms. 

With  straw-litter  manure 41,073 

With  peat-litter  manure 48,875 

With  peat  poudrette 43,807 

The  yield  wa«  smallest  with  straw-litter  manure,  as  it  was  also  in 
1891.  The  residual  effect  of  the  3  kinds  of  manure  was  studied  during 
1893,  barley  being  sown  without  fertilizers  on  the  plats  used  in  the 
preceding  year's  experiments.  The  yield  of  barley  per  hectare  was  as 
follows: 

Residual  effect  of  manures  on  yield  per  acre  of  barley. 


Kind  of  fertilizer  applied  to  the  preceding  crop. 


straw. 


Straw-litter  Tnannre, 
Peat-littor  manure... 
Peat  poadrette 


^. 


856 

6,788 
6.186 
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The  results  of  3  years'  experiments  show  that  even  for  heavy  clay  the 
X>eat-litter  mannre  is  superior  to  straw-litter  manure. 

Poudrette  and  nitrate  of  soda  for  various  crops, — The  effect  of  3  kinds 
of  poudrette  on  the  yields  of  hay  and  of  potatoes  and  on  the  starch 
content  of  the  latter  was  studied  in  1892  and  1893.  The  compositioii 
of  the  poudrette  applied  was  as  follows: 

Anal$»e9  of  poudrette. 


Water. 


Total 
Bitrogen. 


Phoa- 
phorio 
acid. 


Peat  poudrette 

••  Kiddersirk  "  poudrette 

**  Concentrated  peat  poudrette  " 


PereefU. 
70.70 
77.86 
49.67 


Pertmt. 
0.M 
LIO 
L68 


PgreenL 

0.40 

.74 

2.04 


Per§tnL 
0.44 


LU 


Only  << Kiddersirk"  poudrette  increased  the  yield  of  hay  sufficiently 
to  be  profitable. 

In  1893  the  different  kinds  of  poudrettes  and  nitrate  of  soda  were 
compared  on  potatoes.  As  in  1892,  like  money  values  of  the  different 
fertilizers  were  applied.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  clay.  The  fertilizers 
were  applied  directly  before  planting  the  potatoes.    The  results  follow 

Starch  content  and  yield  of  potaioee. 


Fertiliser. 


SUrch 
oontent. 


Yield  per  hectare. 


Tnbcn.     Staroh. 


None 

Pont  poudrette 

"  KtdderHirk  "  poudrette 

*' Concentrated  peat  poudrette 
Kitrate  of  eoda 


Ptretml. 
13.43 
13.60 
13.06 
13.80 
U.60 


Kg, 

21.800 

24.026 

»,650 

21.000 

20,025 


2,*»M 
3,256 
8,360 
2.905 
2.406 


The  low  percentages  of  starch  obtained  are  explained  by  the  lack  of 
rain  in  the  early  vegetation  period,  the  low  summer  temi)erature,  and 
the  lack  of  heat  and  light  during  the  month  of  September. 

The  decrease  in  the  starch  content  of  the  potatoes  receiving  nitrate 
of  soda  is  contrary  to  tlie  experience  of  Stutzer,  who  states  that  the 
quality  of  potatoes  is  not  appreciably  lowered  by  applicatious  of  this 
fertilizer,  and  that  the  increase  in  yield  is  large,  esi)ecially  in  dry 
sesisons. 

The  effect  of  peat  poudrette  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  barley  was  studied 
during  1893,  equal  money  values  of  both  fertilizers  being  applied. 
Every  plat  received  Thomas  slag  at  the  rate  of  80  kg.  per  hectare.  The 
average  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 
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TUild  of  harley  with  peat  poudt-etie  and  nitrate  ofeoda. 


Yield  per  hectare. 


Fertilizer. 


"No  zdtrogenoiu  fertilizer 
Peat  pooorette,  sprinc  W, 
Peat  poudrette,  fall  18S2. 
Nitrate  of  soda 


Phoaphatio  slag  for  potatoes. — The  effect  of  3  kinds  of  phospbatic  slag 
on  potatoes  was  investigated  during  1893.  "Finshytte'^  slag  is  made 
from  ferraginous  Gellivara  apatite  and  is  named  after  the  place  of  manu- 
facture. Martin's  slag  is  obtained  by  treatment  of  Gellivara  iron  ore 
in  the  Martin  process.  These  2  slags  contained  10.94  per  cent  and 
17.83  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  respectively,  while  the  Thomas  slag 
applied  contained  18.64  per  cent  of  this  ingredient.  The  plats  were 
fertilized  in  the  fall  of  1892  at  the  rate  of  100  kg.  of  potash  per  acre,  in 
the  form  of  sulphate,  and  120  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  different 
phospbatic  slags;  2  plats  received  only  potassium  sulphate. 

The  average  results  for  the  duplicate  plats  were  as  follows: 

The  starch  content  and  yield  of  potatoes. 


Fertilizer  per  hectare. 


100  kg.  sulphate  of  potash 

100  kg.  sulphate  of  potanh 

120  kg.  phosphorio  add  in  Thomas  slag. . 

100  kg.  sulphate  of  potash 

120  kg.  phosphorio  acid  in  Martin's  slag. 

100  kg.  sulphate  of  potash 

120  kg.  phosphoric  acid  in  Finshytte  slag 


Starch 

Yield  per  hectare. 

content. 

Tubers. 

Starch. 

Per  cent. 
18.1 

12.8 

Kg. 
10,941 

13,815 

I,4l3.27 
1,768.82 

12.6 

14,648 

1,831.00 

ILO 

11,471 

1, 865. 04 

Lemstrom's  frost  torches  (E.  S.  E.,  5,  pp.  660-662)  were  used  with 
marked  success  in  the  preceding  experiments  for  preventing  frost  on 
the  potatoes  during  several  nights  in  the  month  of  August.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author  the  Lemstrom  peat  frost  torches  are  the  most 
convenient,  effective,  and  inexpensive  combustive  material  for  the 
generation  of  smoke  as  a  preventive  of  damage  from  frost.  The 
expense  of  torches  is  exceedingly  small  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  crops  in  danger.  Less  than  100  torches  are  required  per  acre  of 
land,  the  cost  of  which  in  the  European  market  is  given  as  64  cts, — 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

Rotation  of  crops,  J.  B.  Lawbs  and  J.  H.  Gilbert  {Jour.  Roy. 
Agr.  8oo.  England^  3d  ser.j  5  {1694)^  No.  20^  pp.  565-646).— This  is  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  results  of  rotation  experiments  at 
Bothamsted,  England,  begun  in  1848.  The  four-course  rotation  con- 
sisted of  (1)  Swedish  turnips  (ruta-bagas),  (2)  barley,  (3)  clover  (or 
17034^No.  10 4 
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beans)  or  bare  fallow,  and  (4)  wheat.  One  section  of  the  field  haa 
received  no  fertilizers  since  the  experiments  began.  On  the  other  two 
sections  fertilizers  were  applied  only  to  the  root  crop,  hence  only  once 
in  4  years.  In  the  second  section  minerals  only  were  used,  saperphos- 
pliate  alone  being  applied  in  the  first  9  courses  (36  years),  supple- 
mented in  succeeding  courses  by  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia. 
The  third  section  of  the  field  received  a  complete  fertilizer,  supplying, 
in  a<ldition  to  minerals,  140  lbs.  of  nitrogen  every  fourth  year,  equiv- 
alent to  an  average  annual  application  of  35  lbs.  per  acre.  This  com- 
plete fertilizer  consisted  of  superphosphate,  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  and  rape  ciike. 

In  each  section  the  turnips  on  half  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop 
were  fed  on  the  land;  on  the  other  half  both  roots  and  leaves  were 
permanently  removed. 

Crop  yields  under  different  conditions. — ^The  turnip  crop,  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  restorative  crop,  gave  practically  no  yield  without  fer- 
tilizers. Superphosphate  largely  increased  the  yield,  a  result  regarded 
as  largely  due  to  its  increasing  the  growth  of  feeding  roots  in  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  thus  enabling  the  turnip  crop  to  quite  completely  exhaust 
the  nitrogen  previously  accumulated  in  the  soil.  Hence  soil  feitility  is 
very  rai>idly  exhausted  by  growing  and  removing  a  turnip  crop  ferti- 
lized with  superphosphate  alone. 

Tlie  addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  mineral  fertilizer  practically  doubled 
the  yield  obtained  from  superphosphate. 

On  tlie  unmanured  section  the  crop  of  turnips  was  so  small  that  it 
mattered  little,  as  shown  by  subsequent  crops,  whether  it  was  removed 
or  retained.  On  the  section  treated  with  superphosphate,  feeding 
turnips  on  the  land  increased  the  yield,  and  the  advantage  of  this 
practice  was  still  more  marked  on  the  more  productive  area  supplied 
witli  a  complete  fertilizer.  The  yield  of  turnips  was  practically  identi- 
cal whether  the  field  was  fallowed  or  in  a  leguminous  crop  2  years 
l)reviou8. 

Barley,  the  second  crop  of  the  course,  suffered  less  from  the  absence 
of  fertilizers  than  did  turnips,  the  average  yield  of  the  unfertilized  sec- 
tion being  more  than  30  bu.  per  acre.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
thorough  preparation  for  barley,  viz,  the  clean  cultivation  of  turnips, 
and  to  the  slight  draft  made  on  the  soil  by  the  small  (unfertilized) 
turnip  crop.  Naturally  the  removal  or  retention  of  the  small  turnip 
crop  did  not  afiect  the  yield  of  barley.  On  the  plats  on  which  turnips 
treated  witli  superpliosphate  had  yielded  fairly  well,  the  feeding  of  the 
turnips  on  the  land  considerably  increased  the  yield  of  barley.  How- 
ever, on  the  section  thus  manured  the  removal  of  the  turnip  crop  so 
fur  exhausted  the  soil  as  to  reduce  the  yield  of  barley  below  the  yield 
on  tlie  uTiCertilized  section.  A  complete  fertilizer  applied  tothepre- 
c(Mling  turnip  crop  largely  increased  the  yield  of  barley,  especially  on 
the  plats  on  which  the  heavy  turnip  crop  had  been  fed« 
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Clover  was  intended  to  be  the  third  crop  of  every  course,  but  repeated 
failures  of  this  crop  led  to  the  frequent  substitution  of  beans  in  its  stead. 
Thus  in  the  11  courses  clover  was  grown  only  4  times,  beans  7  times. 
The  yield  of  clover  without  manure  averaged  3,000  lbs.  per  acre,  which 
amount  was  doubled  by  superphosphate  or  mixed  minerals,  and  raised 
to  6,800  lbs.  when  a  complete  fertilizer  was  applied  to  the  turnip  crop  2 
years  previous.  The  action  of  these  fertilizers  on  beans  was  somewhat 
similar.  Both  beans  and  clover  yielded  better  on  plats  where  the  turnip 
crop  grown  2  years  before  had  been  fed  on  the  land  than  on  the  plats 
whence  it  had  been  removed. 

Both  mixed  minerals  and  a  complete  fertilizer  applied  to  turnips 
increased  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  application. 
The  retention  of  the  turnips  somewhat  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  in 
the  fourth  year  thereafter. 

On  the  unfertilized  section  and  on  that  which  had  received  minerals 
alone,  on  both  of  which  there  was  soil  exhaustion,  especially  of  nitrogen, 
the  wheat  crop  was  somewhat  larger  after  bare  fallow  than  after  the 
leguminous  crop  which  had  been  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sec- 
tion kept  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  the  application  of  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer to  turnips,  and  thus  capacitated  for  a  luxuriant  growth  of  beans 
or  clover  (having  a  heavy  crop  residue),  afforded  larger  returns  in 
wheat  when  this  latter  crop  followed  a  leguminous  crop  than  when  it 
was  preceded  by  bare  fallow.  Thus  on  fertile  soil  the  advantage  of 
growing  a  leguminous  crop  instead  of  fallowing  consisted  not  only  in 
the  value  of  the  leguminous  crop,  but  also  in  a  slight  increase  in  the 
wheat  crop.  Subsequent  turnip  crops  showed  no  marked  difference 
between  the  plats  fallowed  or  bearing  a  leguminous  crop  2  years 
previous. 

Amounts  of  dry  matter  contained  in  the  crops. — ^The  amount  of  dry 
matter,  nitrogen,  ash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  turuix)s,  barley, 
clover  and  beans,  and  wheat,  in  rotation  and  in  continuous  culture,  are 
tabulated  and  discussed. 

The  dry  matter  in  turnips  grown  without  fertilizer  was  practically 
identical  in  rotation  and  in  continuous  culture,  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  unfertilized  crop  grown  under  both  conditions.  When  fertilized, 
the  turnip  yielded  more  in  rotation  than  in  continuous  culture. 

On  the  unfertilized  section  the  grain  and  straw  of  barley  grown  con- 
tinuously contained  only  about  three  fifths  as  much  dry  matter  as  in 
rotation,  and  on  the  mixed  mineral  section  considerably  less  than  in 
rotation.  Especially  marked  was  the  difference  in  favor  of  rotation  on 
the  area  where  turnips  had  been  fed.  On  the  section  supplied  with  a 
complete  fertilizer  continuous  culture  gave  best  results  when  the  turnip 
crop  of  the  rotation  was  removed,  but  rotation  excelled  when  the  turnips 
were  fed. 

Under  all  conditions  of  manuring  beans  grown  continuously  yielded 
only  about  half  as  much  as  when  grown  in  rotation.    A  similar  com- 
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parison  could  not  be  made  for  clover^  because  the  crop  failed  00  fre- 
quently. 

In  the  wheat  crop  the  dry  matter  obtained  by  continuous  culture 
was,  on  the  unfertilized  section  and  on  that  receiving  superphosphate 
alone,  less  than  half  as  much,  and  on  the  section  treated  with  a  com- 
plete fertilizer,  considerably  less  than  that  secured  in  rotation. 

Amounts  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  crops. — Only  an  inconsiderable 
amount  of  nitrogen  was  contained  in  turnips  not  fertilized.  The  amoun  t 
was  increased  twofold  to  fourfold  under  the  influence  of  phosphatic 
fertilizers  alone,  which  induced  the  growth  of  numerous  fibrous  feeding 
roots.  With  a  complete  fertilizer  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop 
was  greatly  increased  in  both  systems  of  culture.  The  large  turnip 
crops  obtained  by  the  aid  of  nitrogenous  manures  on  land  which  for 
about  fifty  years  had  received  no  carbonaceous  application  indicates 
that  the  atmosphere  is  <Hhe  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive,  source  of  the 
carbon  of  the  crops.** 

The  nitrogen  taken  up  by  barley  on  the  superphosphate  section  and 
on  the  unfertilized  plat  was  considerably  greater  in  rotation  than  in  con- 
tinuous culture.  With  a  complete  fertilizer  barley  in  rotation  took  up 
less  nitrogen  on  the  plats  from  which  the  turnip  crop  had  been  removed 
than  in  continuous  culture.  Under  all  conditions  of  manuring,  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  barley  crop  was  contained  in  the 
grain. 

Beans  in  rotation  took  up  more  than  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  in 
continuous  culture.  In  rotation  the  amounts  were  36  lbs.  per  acre  per 
annum  on  the  unfertilized  section,  40  to  50  lbs.  with  superphosphate, 
and  63.G  to  70.2  lbs.  with  a  complete  fertilizer.  Under  aU  conditions 
clover  took  up  much  more  nitrogen  than  beans — ^without  manure,  47  to 
55  lbs. ;  with  superphosphate  alone,  124.5  to  144.6  lbs. ;  with  a  complete 
fertilizer  167  to  168.4  lbs.  per  acre.  Of  the  nitrogen  in  the  bean  crop 
(beans  and  straw)  at  least  75  per  cent  was  in  the  beans. 

Wheat  under  all  conditions  of  fertilization  utilized  more  nitrogen  in 
rotation  than  in  continuous  culture.  Continuous  culture  gave  more 
nearly  equal  results  when  a  complete  fertilizer  was  employed.  Under 
all  conditions  the  grain  stored  up  more  than  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as 
the  straw. 

Amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  crops. — Only  about  half  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  was  taken  up  by  the  turnip  crop  in  continuous  culture 
as  in  rotation,  due  to  the  unfavorable  mechanical  efifects  of  the  former 
system  by  which  the  total  crop  was  reduced.  In  rotation  and  when  well 
fertilized,  5  to  6  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  was  accumulated  in  the 
roots  as  in  the  leaves. 

Witliout  fertilizers  and  also  with  superphosphate,  barley  took  up 
much  more  phosphoric  acid  in  rotation  than  in  continuous  culture;  with 
a  complete  fertiUzer  the  two  systems  of  culture  gave  equal  results  when 
turnips  were  fed  on  the  land,  but  when  removed  the  rotation  crops 
stored  up  less  phosphoric  acid  than  those  under  continuous  culture. 
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Glover  and  beans  under  all  conditions  of  mannring  took  np  much 
more  phosphoric  acid  in  rotation  than  in  continuous  culture.  Without 
fertilizers  clover  utilized  but  little  more  of  this  ingredient  than  beans; 
with  superphosphate  more  than  twice  as  much;  and  with  a  complete 
fertilizer  still  more.  The  draft  of  phosphoric  acid  was  less  with  the 
leguminous  crops  than  with  the  cereals. 

Wheat,  like  barley,  took  up  more  phosphoric  acid  in  rotation  than  in 
continuous  culture.  Without  fertilizers  and  also  with  superphosphates 
about  four  fifths  of  this  ingrcilient  was  stored  in  the  grain.  However, 
with  a  complete  fertilizer,  inducing  luxuriant  growth,  the  grain  con- 
tained only  about  half  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  rest  being  stored  in  the 
straw. 

Amounts  of  potash  in  the  crops, — ^The  authors  have  shown  elsewhere 
that  root  crops  are  essentiaUy  sugar  crops,  and  that  the  presence  of 
considerable  potash  is  an  important  condition  in  the  formation  within 
plants  of  carbohydrates  and  especially  of  sugar.  Most  of  the  potash 
of  the  turnip  crop  was  found  in  the  roots  and  this  proportion  increased 
with  the  yield  of  the  crop,  the  bulk  of  the  potash  and  sugar  being 
stored  in  the  same  part  of  the  plant. 

In  turnip  roots  and  leaves  on  the  rotation  plats,  unfertilized,  the 
amount  of  potash  per  acre  was  4  to  6  lbs.;  on  the  superphosphate  plat 
25  to  28  lbs.,  due  to  the  increased  feeding  capacity  resulting  from  phos- 
phatic  fertilizer;  and  on  the  area  receiving  a  complete  fertilizer  80  lbs. 
Less  potash  was  utilized  in  continuous  culture  than  in  rotation. 

In  barley  the  greater  portion  of  the  potash  was  found  in  the  straw. 
The  amount  of  potash  in  the  straw  was  subject  to  great  fluctuations, 
depending  on  the  supply  in  the  soil  and  fertilizer,  while  that  in  the 
grain  bore  a  fairly  uniform  relation  to  the  dry  matter. 

Without  fertilizers  and  with  superphosphate  the  amounts  of  potash 
in  the  barley  crop  were  not  widely  different,  but  with  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer the  quantity  was  largely  increased.  With  a  complete  fertilizer 
and  on  a  rotation  plat  from  which  the  root  crop  had  not  been  removed, 
the  potash  in  rotation  and  in  continuous  culture  crops  was  practically 
identical. 

Beans  took  up  about  twice  as  much  potash  in  rotation  as  in  continu- 
ous culture.  Without  fertilizer  and  with  superphosphate  alone  the 
quantaties  of  potash  were  practically  the  same,  but  with  a  complete 
fertilizer  these  amounts  were  doubled.  Compared  with  beans  grown 
under  parallel  conditions  clover  utilized  much  more  potash;  without 
fertilization,  3  times  as  much  (30  lbs.  per  acre) ;  with  superphosphate 
alone,  more  than  5  times  as  much  (57.6  to  65.5  lbs.  per  acre);  and  with 
a  complete  fertilizer,  also  more  than  5  times  as  much  (123.1  to  132.6  lbs. 
per  acre). 

The  beneficial  effect  on  clover  of  superphosphate  used  alone  appeared 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  increased  capacity  thereby  conferred 
on  clover  of  taking  up  larger  quantities  of  the  potash  of  the  soil.  In 
beans  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  total  potash  was  found  in  the  seed. 
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Wheat  in  rotation  took  up  much  more  potash  than  in  continuous  cul- 
ture. As  with  barley,  the  greater  part  of  the  potash  was  found  in  the 
straw,  which  also  contained  the  bulk  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  form 
of  cellulose. 

The  conclusion  that  phosphoric  acid  is  specially  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies  and  that  potash  is  likewise  related 
to  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds,  though  regarded  as  well  founded  by 
the  authors,  offers  only  an  imperfect  explanation  of  the  functions  of 
these  mineral  constitutents. 

Of  all  the  crops  of  the  four-course  rotation  the  leguminous  crops  take 
up  the  most  lime,  clover  sometimes  utilizing  more  than  all  the  other 
crops  of  the  rotation  taken  collectively. 

Expeiiments  with  varieties  of  barley,  N.  Westbrmeibr  {Deut.  landw.  Ptene,  ti 
{1895),  No.  22,  pp,  198, 199), 

Cofifee  cultivation  at  the  Gold  Coast  (Africa)  {Kew  Miso,  Bui,  98, 1895,pp,fSl-t5). 

Cotton,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.B.Irby  {Arkamas  8ta.Bul.  SI,  pp,  gS,  S4).—BTiet 
general  statements  are  made  as  to  Egyptian  varieties,  crosses  of  American  and  Egyp* 
tian  varieties,  and  American  varieties. 

Cowpeas,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  SI, pp.  11-16).— J^otos 
on  7  varieties  and  directions  for  cultivation  are  given.  The  Unknown  pea  is  regarded 
as  the  best  variety  for  green  manuring  and  as  superior  to  any  of  the  running  varieties 
for  hay.  Lat>e  planting  afforded  a  growth  of  vines  more  nearly  upright  and  a  larger 
yield  of  peao  than  early  planting. 

LathyruB  fodder  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  94, pp.  S49S6S). 

The  fiat  pea  (Lathynis  sylvestris),  J.  Samsk  (Tirol,  landw.  Blatter,  14  (1805),  No. 
l,pp.l-S). 

The  care  of  meadows,  ANDRRiS  (ZUchr.  landw.  Ver.  ffessen,  1896,  No.  11,  pp.  82, 8S). 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  meadows  {Landhote,  16  (1895),  No.  6, pp.  41, 42). 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  oats  and  potatoes  and  experiments  in  liming 
the  soil,  J.  Neumann  (Landw.  Wockenhl.  Sohles.  Hoist,  46  (1896),  No.  S,pp.  41-4S). 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  potatoes,  C.  Yibraus  (Deut.  landw.  Precise,  SS 
(1895),  No.  21,pp.  189, 190). 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  potatoes  (Ckron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  8  (1895),  No, 
5,  pp,  106-111;  No.  6,  pp.  1S8-141). 

A  test  for  the  quality  of  potatoes,  L.  R.  Taft  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  pp. 
155,  156). 

The  sorghums  for  forage  and  grain,  F.  G.  Burtis  (Ept.  Kans.  Bd,  Agr,,  1896,Mar. 
SI,  pp.  159-166). 

Sugar  beets  in  1893,  E.  E.  Slosson  ( Wyoming  Sta.  lipt.  1894,  pp.  16-2S).—A  reprint 
from  Bulletin  17  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  38). 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  Westermeirr  (Deut.  landw.  Presse, 
gJS  (1805),  No.  25,  p.  233). 

Cost  and  profit  of  growing  wheat,  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  Sta,  Rpt.  1894,  pp.  14j 
15).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  17  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  44). 

On  the  decortication  of  wheat,  Balland  (Compt.  Bend.,  120  (1896),  No.  11,  pp. 
638-640), 

Industrial  plants  (Les  plantes  industrielles,  IV),  G.  Hsrzfe  (Paris).— Thm 
volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  tobacco  and  other  narcotic  plants,  sngar-prodacing 
plants,  gnm-producing  plants,  medicinal  plants,  and  tea  and  coffee. 

Crop  report  for  1893,  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  Sta,  Bpi,  1894,  pp,  ^-i^).— A  reprint 
from  Bulletin  17  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  44). 

The  system  and  methods  practiced  at  the  station  farm,  R.  J.  Redding  (Oeor- 
gia  Sta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  211-215).— This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  methods  of  rotati«D, 
ft* rtili/atioQ,  planting,  and  oaltivatfon  practiced  on  the  station  ft  :m.jU>^V  IC 
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Tests  of  plums,  apricots,  and  Japanese  persimmons,  B.  H.  Price 
( Texas  Sta.  Bui.  33,  pp.473'-496jfig8.  i5).— This  bulletin  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  comparative  investigations  as  to  the  value  of  different  varieties  of 
plums  in  Texas.  The  varieties  are  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
classification  of  the  species  from  which  they  have  originated.  Descrip- 
tive notes  are  given  for  19  varieties  of  the  Chickasaw  group  {Prunus 
angustifolia),  8  of  the  Wild  Goose  group  (P.  hortulana)^  6  of  the  Amer- 
ican group  (P.  americana)j  9  of  the  European  varieties  (P.  domestica)^ 
and  17  of  the  Japan  group  (P.  triflora).  In  addition  8  unclassified 
varieties  were  tested,  as  were  also  Prunus  pissardii,  P.  simoniij  and  the 
Utah  hybrid  dwarf  cherry.  Over  20  varieties  of  plums  are  stated  to 
have  originated  in  Texas,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Chickasaw 
group,  which  succeeds  better  in  the  State  than  the  Wild  Goose  or 
American  groups  of  varieties,  being  more  productive  and  freer  from 
insect  and  fungus  injuries.  The  following  varieties  are  recommended: 
Caddo  Chief,  Lone  Star,  Marianna,  Munson,  Newman,  Paris  Belle, 
Eobinson,  and  Transparent.  The  European  varieties  were  not  satis- 
factory, but  the  Japanese  plums  proved  successful,  although  requiring 
spraying.  Of  them  Abundance,  Burbank,  Douglas,  Georgeson,  Kelsey, 
and  JSTorinan  are  regarded  as  promising. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  dates  of  blooming  and  ripening  of  67 
varieties.  Experiments  were  made  with  the  Marianna  plum  to  ascer- 
tain its  value  as  a  stock  for  budding,  and  several  nurserymen  were  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  this  point.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
Marianna  does  not  do  well  as  a  stock  for  all  varieties,  especially  on  dry 
uplands. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  curculio  {Conotrachelus  nenuphar)  and 
leaf- footed  bug  (Leptoglossus  phyllopus),  and  on  the  leaf  blight,  brown 
rot,  and  shot-hole  fungus.  Spraying  the  trees  with  3  oz.  of  London 
puii)le  mixed  with  25  gal.  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  believed  to  prevent 
injury  by  nearly  all  injurious  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

Varieties  of  2  species  of  apricots  were  tested,  4  varieties  of  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese  apricot  {Prunv^  mume)  and  8  of  the  common  and  Eussian 
apricots  (P.  armeniaca)  being  grown.  Myer  Early  and  Eoyal  were  most 
promising. 

Ten  varieties  of  the  Japanese  persimmon  {Diospyros  kaki)  were  tested, 
and  Hachiya,  Tane-Kashi,  and  Zengi  are  recommended. 

The  quince  in  western  New  York,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Bui,  80,  pp.  609-631). 

Synopns, — General  and  more  detailed  direotions  for  the  care  of  qaince  oTchards,  with 
remarks  on  the  choicer  varieties  and  notes  on  insect  and  fungus  enemies. 

This  bulletin  deals  with  the  quince  industry  in  general  and  particu- 
larly in  western  New  York,  where  the  fruit  is  more  extensively  grown 
than  elsewhere.    Some  of  the  large  and  successful  orchards  in  the 
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State  are  mentioned  and  compared  with  others  where  careless  calti- 
vation  makes  the  crop  almost  a  faihire.  A  heavy,  moist  clay  loam, 
rendered  friable  by  good  cultivation,  fertilizing,  and  draining,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  soil  for  quinces,  although  they  thrive  npon 
lighter  lands,  where,  however,  they  are  shorter  lived.  In  the  way  of 
fertilizers,  200  to  300  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  applied  broad- 
cast and  harrowed  in,  is  advised,  supplemented  by  200  to  600  lbs.  p^ 
acre  of  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  compounds  or  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  nitrogen  can  be  supplied  by- 
tillage,  green  manures,  and  barnyard  manure.  The  common  idea  that 
salt  is  an  indispensable  quince  fertilizer  is  believed  to  be  erroneous. 

Clean  culture  is  strongly  urged,  and  illustrations  are  given  showing 
tlie  difference  in  appearance  between  orchards  allowed  to  run  to  sod 
and  others  where  the  ground  is  kept  well  stirred  by  shallow  tillage. 
It  is  advised  that  sodded  orchards  be  broken  up  by  thorough  harrow- 
ing in  the  spring. 

Quinces  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  stooling,  apple-root  grafting,  and 
budding  on  quince  stocks.  Both  of  the  latter  methods  are  recommended, 
though  budding  seems  to  be  preferred,  the  stock  being  the  Angers  quince 
imported  from  Europe.  It  is  advised  that  quinces  be  planted  15  ft. 
apart  each  way  to  allow  a  sufficient  growth  to  the  trees  and  permit 
spraying.  The  top  should  be  started  20  in.  or  less  above  the  ground 
and  the  branches  allowed  to  spread  rapidly.  Each  winter  it  is  recom- 
mended to  shorten  in  the  annual  growth.  By  this  means  the  fruit  is 
thinned,  for  the  terminal  blooms  are  removed  and  the  crop  is  borne  on 
the  side  spurs,  being  also  less  liable  to  injury  from  winds. 

Quince  trees  begin  to  bear  when  5  or  6  years  old  and  reach  their  full 
productiveness  when  9  or  10  years  planted.  An  average  crop  is  1  bu. 
of  good  fruit  to  a  tree,  but  this  yield  may  be  even  doubled  occasionally. 
Care  in  picking  and  packing  the  crop  is  urged  to  avoid  bruising  and  to 
secure  a  better  appearance  of  the  product. 

The  4  leading  varieties  are  Orange,  Champion,  Bea,  and  Meech,  of 
which  Orange  is  the  most  widely  known  and  grown,  although  Ohampion 
has  proved  the  most  productive.  Illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of 
these  varieties.  The  Chinese  or  Hong  Kong  quince  {Pyrus  eathaymui$) 
is  mentioned,  the  fruit  being  large,  often  exceeding  2  lbs. 

Descriptive  notes  and  treatment  are  given  for  leaf  blight  and  spot 
{Untomosparium  inaculatum)^  rust  {Bwstelia  awnmtiaca)^  pear  blight  or 
flre  blight,  borer,  codling  moth,  and  quince  curculio.  For  the  first  2 
diseases  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended,  and  experi- 
ments are  cited  showing  its  beneficial  result.  Pear  blight  is  regarded  as 
the  most  serious  disease,  and  can  only  be  treated  by  cutting  off  and 
burning  all  affected  limbs.  Digging  out  the  borers,  spraying  for  the 
codling  moth  with  Paris  green,  and  jarring  the  curcuiios  on  to  sheets 
is  advised. 
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Experiments  with  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  E.  S.  EigH]vian  ( Utah 
Sta.  Bui.  37ypp,  1-10). — Descriptive  notes  on  various  varieties  of  straw- 
berries,  grapes,  peaches^  apricots,  cherries,  pluuis,  pears,  and  apples 
grown  on  the  station  grounds.  Kotes  are  given  on  14  varieties  of  straw- 
berries, and  Parker  Earle,  Sbarpless,  and  Thompson  "So.  7  are  recom- 
mended. Of  the  17  varieties  of  grapes  mentioned  Ooncdrd,  Delaware, 
Early  Victor,  and  Massasoit  are  especially  advised  for  planting  in  Utah« 
Thirteen  varieties  of  peaches  were  tested,  of  which  5  proved  to  be  too 
late.  The  early  varieties,  such  as  Early  Eivers  and  Early  St.  John  are 
recommended.  The  Eussian  apricots,  of  which  3  varieties  were  growui 
proved  constant  and  heavy  bearers,  but  produced  smaU  fruit,  and  con- 
sequently are  uot  considered  so  desirable  as  other  larger  varieties.  On 
account  of  their  hardiness,  however,  they  are  preferred  to  the  larger 
tenderer  varieties  of  the  common  apricot.  Twelve  varieties  of  cherries 
were  grown,  and  the  sour  cherries,  such  as  Mt.  Large  and  Early  Eich- 
mond,  were  found  to  thrive  better  than  sweet  cherries,  which  were  not 
perfectly  hardy. 

Brief  remarks  are  made  on  an  experiment  in  giving  young  orchards 
different  kinds  of  treatment,  alfalfa,  clover,  timothy,  and  a  mixture  of 
timothy  and  clover  being  sown  on  4  different  plats.  As  a  result  after 
3  years  of  this  treatment  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  dead,  while  check 
trees  planted  on  well  cultivated  land  are  living  and  doing  well. 

Varieties  of  the  strawberry,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  YorJc  Cornell  8ta. 
Bui.  79 J  pp.  663-600 J  figs.  9,  pi.  1). — This  bulletin  consists  of  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  replies  received  from  110  correspondents  throughout  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  difi'erent  varieties  grown  in  their  sections.  The 
Wilson  strawberry  still  appears  to  be  the  leading  variety  for  general 
cultivation,  followed  by  Orescent,  Bubach,  Haverland,  Warfield,  and 
Parker  Earle.  Each  important  strawberry  center  has  its  own  list  of 
favorites,  varying  according  to  locality  j  in  Oswego  County,  for  example, 
Parker  Earle  and  Bubach  are  preferred  to  Wilson  and  Crescent. 
The  most  popular  early  variety  is  Michel,  with  Orescent  ranking  sec- 
ond. Parker  Earle  and  Gaudy  are  recommended  as  late  berries.  The 
Crescent  is  considered  the  most  productive  variety,  with  Wilson  and 
Warfield  ranking  second  and  third.  As  shippers,  Wilson,  Parker 
Earle,  and  Warfield  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  In  regard 
to  the  best  berry  for  home  use  31  varieties  are  mentioned  by  101  cor- 
respondents, Bubach,  Orescent,  Jessie,  and  Wilson  receiving  the  most 
votes  for  this  honor.  In  all  52  varieties  are  recommended,  but  the  most 
prominent  are  Wilson,  Crescent,  Bubach,  Haverland,  Parker  Earle, 
Warfield,  Michel,  Qandy,  and  Jessie. 

Strawberries  and  grapes,  M.  J.  HuFFmaTON  {Colorado  Sta.  Bui. 
29y  pp.  24). — Cultural  directions  for  strawberries  and  grax>es,  with  com- 
parative notes  and  tabulated  data  for  the  varieties  grown  on  the  station 
grounds.    For  strawberries  light  or  sandy  soils  are  regarded  as  giving 
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earlier  fruit,  while  the  crop  is  generally  heavier  on  land  i)osse88ing 
some  clay.  Irrigation  iu  advised  in  some  cases,  and  potash  fertilizers 
and  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  are  recommended.  The  yield  of  iruit 
was  increased  by  nitrate  of  soda  applied  as  a  top  dressing  early  in  the 
spring.  Mulching  is  regarded  as  advantageous  because,  besides  pro- 
tecting the  plants  during  the  winter,  it  retards  their  growth  in  the 
spring,  and  thereby  lessens  the  chances  of  their  being  killed  by  late 
frosts.  Thirty-eight  varieties  were  tested,  and  the  dates  of  blooming 
and  ripening  are  given.  Michel  Early  is  recommended  as  a  desirable 
extra  early  berry,  while  the  most  attractive  berry  in  appearance  and 
flavor  was  Edward  Favorite.  For  market  varieties  are  recommended 
Warfield,  Parker  Earle,  Edward  Favorite,  Boynton,  and  Woolverton. 
For  grapes  a  warm,  well-drained  soil,  sloping  toward  the  south,  is 
recommended,  the  vines  to  be  set  out  in  the  spring  in  holes  filled  in 
with  rich  fertilizing  substances.  Pruning  and  training  on  trellises  after 
the  fan  system  is  advised,  each  year  trimming  down  the  horizontal 
shoots  to  1  or  2  good  buds  each.  Notes  are  given  for  22  black,  13  red, 
and  13  white  varieties,  and  the  following  varieties,  in  the  order  of  ripen- 
ing, are  recommended  for  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
State:  Black — Champion,  Moore  Early,  August  Giant,  Oriental,  Wor- 
den;  red — Brighton,  Norfolk,  Delaware,  Agawam;  white — Eldorado, 
Moore  Diamond,  Martha,  Lady  Washington. 

Asparagus  growing,  T.  V,  Munson  {Amer.  Hart,  6  (1895),  No.  t,  p.  fO).— A  short 
note  on  preferred  metliods. 

Experiments  toward  the  proteotioii  and  improving  of  aeparagas  coltore 
{ZtHchr.  landtv.  Ver,  Iltssen,  1895,  No,  rf,  pp,  f7,  IS8,fig9,S), 

Asparagus  culture  on  a  large  scale  {Urol,  landw,  Bldtter,  14  (1896),  No.  6,  pp. 
44-46). 

Sweet  potatoes,  R.  L.  Bennett  and  G.  B.  Irby  (Arkan$a»  Sia.  Bui,  Sl,pp.  16-19).^ 
TLe  Vol  low  Vam  and  Vineless  were  tested  at  Newport  and  at  Camden.  As  a  food  for 
ho;;8  the  Vineless  was  preferred.  Directions  for  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes 
am  given. 

Garden  vegetables  and  tobacco,  B.  C.  Buffum  (Wyoming  Sta.  Bpi.  1894,  pp, 
S4-^i0).—A  reprint  from  Bulletin  17  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  133). 

The  Vitls  aestivalis  group  of  wine  grapes,  F.  A.  Wauoh  (Amer.  Hort.,  5  (1895), 
No.  2,  pp.  18-20,  fign.  i). — Descriptive  and  comparative  notes  on  some  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  this  group,  Herman  Jaeger,  Jaquez,  Norton  Virginia,  Herbemont,  and 
Cyiitln.ina  being  figured.    The  last  two  are  considered  especially  yalaable  for  wine. 

The  fertilizing  constituents  removed  from  the  soil  in  wine,  A.  MCntz  (Jour. 
Agr.  rrat.,  69  {1895),  No.  IS,  pp.  472,  475). 

Chestnuts,  W.  A.  Taylor  (Amer.  Hort.,  6  (1895),  No.  9,  pp.  28,  29),— The  Spanish 
an<1  .Japanese  varieties  are  compared  with  the  native  chestnuts,  and  considered  of 
iui'irior  qnality.  Grafting  the  imported  varieties  on  to  American  stocks  is  advised 
and  further  developing  of  choice  varieties  urged. 

Notes  on  agriculture,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Science,  n.  eer.,  1  (1895),  No.  14,  pp.  876^878, 
fig.  I). — Notes  are  given  on  electro-horticnlture,  soil  treatment  of  orchards  for 
droiij^ht,  Kussinii  thistle,  and  beet  leaf  spot  and  its  remedies. 

Progress  report  on  fruits  and  tree?,  B.  C.  BrFFUM  {Wyoming  Sta.  Bpt.  1894.  pp, 
Sl-34).—k  repiint  from  Bulletin  17  of  the  nf  jition  ( K.  S.  i;..  ii,  p.  .fVS). 
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Osier  culture,  P.  Mocillefkrt  (Prog,  Agr,  et  Vit.,  IB  (1895),  No.  7,  pp.  178-179). 

The  bull  pine  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Keffer  (  Garden,  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  pp.  163, 164).— 
Notes  are  given  of  Pinus  ponderosa,  showing  its  adaptability  for  plantiug  in  the 
Western  States. 

The  Scotch  pine  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Keffer  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1896),  p.  14B).— 
The  author  states  that  where  this  tree  has  surviyed  the  first  year  no  conifer  gives 
better  results  in  the  West  where  tried  than  this  one. 

The  white  pine  In  the  West,  C.  A.  Keffer  (Garden  and  Forest,  8  (1895),  p,  1S2), 

Pinus  banksiana  in  the  Nebraska  sand  hills,  0.  A.  Keffbr  (Garden  and  Forest, 
8  (1895),  pp.  15B,  155). — A  favorable  report  is  given  of  experiments  to  grow  this  tree 
in  the  sand  hills  of  western  Nebraska. 

Trees  of  minor  importance  for  western  planting,  C.  A.  Keffer  (Garden  and 
Forest,  8  (1895),  pp!  122,  12S). —^otes  are  given  on  ailanthus,  Kentucky  coffee  trees, 
Russian  poplars,  and  willows,  sycamore,  basswood  or  linn,  plums,  and  choke  and 
sand  cherries. 

Forestry  and  the  abandoned  farm,  C.  S.  Plumb  (Gardenand  Forest,  8  (1895),  p,  162). 

Forestry  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  W.  J.  Bbal  (Garden  and  Forest,  8 
(1895),  pp.  148,  149). 

Ornamental,  forest,  and  shade  trees*  E.  S.  Richman  ( Viah  Sta.  Bui,  37,  pp.  11, 
i^).— Note  on  the  trees  growing  at  the  station,  the  poplars  being  recommended  as 
the  most  promising  for  general  forestry  purposes,  while  it  is  believed  that  the  grow- 
ing of  some  of  the  hard-wood  trees,  such  as  the  black  and  white  walnuts  and  ash, 
can  probably  be  mad*'    n»fitable. 

Forest  trees,  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  Sta,  Rpt.  1894,  pp,  84,  85).— A  reprint  from 
Bulletin  17  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  56). 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Fnrther  studies  of  the  weed  seeds  found  in  American  clover 
seed,  O.  Burohard  ( Landic.  Vers.  8tatj  45  (1895)^  N^o.  5  and  li^  pp. 
469-^76^  tables  2). — ^This  article  is  a  continuation  of  a  previous  paper  ^  of 
the  author  on  the  origin  of  American  clover  seed  as  determined  by  tlie 
accompanying  weed  seeds.  In  the  present  article  detailed  descriptiims 
are  given  of  what  the  author  considers  some  of  the  more  characteris- 
tic weed  seeds  found  in  clover  seed  imported  from  this  country.  Tlie 
following  are  described  and  most  of  them  are  illustrated  by  means  of 
photogravures:  Teucrium  canadense^  Euphorbia preslii,  Phacelia  tanacet- 
i/oliay  Paspalum  Ueve^  P.  ciliatifolium^  ISolanaceos  *'  -E/,"  Euphorbia  "  i>," 
T%Ua4iece  "A,"  Hyoseris  scabra^  Hedeoma  pulegeoides,  and  Plantago  hook* 
eriana  [probably  P.  aristata]. 

Effect  of  alkaloids  on  the  germination  and  development  oi 
seeds,  M.  Mosso  {Arch,  ital,  Biol.,  vol.  21,  p.  231;  abs.  in  Ghem.  Ztg,, 
18  (1894)y  Ifo.  102,Repert.,p.  328).— The  author  made  an  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  various  alkaloids  on  the  germination  and  growth  of  seeds 
of  Phaseolus  multiflorns.  The  following  were  used  in  solutions  of  0.0001, 
O.O0O5,  0.001,  0.005,  0.01,  0.05,  0.1,  0.5,  1,  and  2  gm.  in  100  cc.  distilled 

>Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  43  (1893),  No.  3  and  4,  p.  239  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  911). 
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water:  Morphin,  nicotin,  oooain  hydrochloratey  stryDhnln,  atropin  sal* 
phate,  and  caffein  salicylate.  The  experiment  was  oondacted  for  18 
days,  and  oomparisons  were  made  with  eqaal  lots  of  seed  soaked  with 
water.  It  was  foand  that  cooain  and  atropin  0.01  per  cent,  strychnin 
0.05  per  cent,  morphin  0.001,  and  atropin  0.0005  hastened  germination, 
while  the  more  concentrated  strengths  delayed  it  For  the  caflfein  no 
accelerated  results  were  secured,  dae,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  the 
action  of  the  salicylic  acid.  The  author  believes  that  alkaloids  will 
have  a  narcotic  or  stimulating  effect  on  plants  as  well  as  on  animals 
according  to  the  dose. 

The  influence  of  certain  salts  on  germination,  A.  Bbuttiki  {8taa. 
8per.  Agr.  Italy  27  (1894),  p.  30;  aba.  in  Ghem.  Ztg.,  16  (1894),  No.  102, 
Bepert.jp.  328). — ^The  author  conducted  experiments  on  wheat  with  1 
and  2  per  cent  solutions  of  the  substances  mentioned  below,  the  seed 
being  soaked  for  24  hours  prior  to  planting.  Each  lot  contained  16 
seeds,  and  at  the  end  of  4  days  the  following  germinations  were  shown; 

Q^rminaiion  of  wheat  treated  vAikvarioue  edltt. 


Kind  or  salt. 


Merourio  chlorid 

Ferric  oblorid 

PUtinam  chlorid 

Potassimn  oy  anid 

Copper  nitrate 

MaDganese  phosphate — 
Barinin  permanganate — 

Nickel  chlorid 

Ammonium  chlorid 

Ammonium  anlphooyanid 

Copper  sulphate 

Potassium  ferricyanid 


Number  of 

seed 

germinated. 

2  per 

iper 

cent. 

cent.  ' 

0 

0  1 

0 

8 

4 

6 

5 

fi 

6 

7 

12 

8 

12 

9 

18 

9 

13 

Kind  of  salt. 


Potassium  snlphocyanid 

Uranium  nitrate 

Cobalt  chlorid 

I'otassium  nhosphate 

Potassium  rerrocyanid . . 

Sodium  chlorid 

Calcium  chlorid 

Pi  itassium  permanganate 

iiarium  chlorid , 

Potassium  nitrate 

DUtilled  water 


Number  of 

seed 
germinated. 


2  per    Iper 
cent.     cent. 


14 
13 
14 
14 
13 
13 
15 
14 
13 
15 
15 


The  germination  of  seed,  Webnicke  (Ztsehr.  landw.  Ver.  Hesseny 
1895,  No.  8,  pp.  57,  58). — ^The  author  experimented  with  various  seeds 
whicl),  owing  to  their  thick  or  nearly  impervious  seed  coats,  areusuaUy 
very  slow  in  germinating.  The  ones  experimented  upon  were  Acacia 
molisaima  and  Lathyrus  spp.  particularly  L.  sylvestria  wagneri.  He  sub- 
jected them  to  hot  water  for  various  times,  after  which  the  seeds  were 
planted  in  sand  in  flowerpots.  Seeds  without  any  treatment  gave  50  per 
cent  germination,  those  soaked  for  6  hours  in  water  at  122^  F.  gave  60  per 
cent,  those  soaked  for  3  hours  at  167^  F.  gave  72  per  cent,  and  those 
treated  for  an  hour  with  water  heated  from  204  to  212^  F.  gave  92  per 
cent  germination. 

Sqolrrel-taU  graM,  A.  Nelson  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bpt.  1894,  pp.  79-79,  pU.  4,fi§.  fy^ 
A  reprint  of  Balletin  19  of  the  station  (£.  8.  B.,  0,  p.  640). 
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DISEASES  OF  PLAHTa 

Some  ftingiui  diseases  of  beets,  B.  D.  Halsted  {New  Jersey  Bias. 
Bui.  107,  pp.  13,  figs.  5). 

Synop9i9.— The  aathor  reports  upon  beet  scab,  root  rot  of  beets,  leaf  spot,  beet  rust, 
white  nut,  and  downy  mildew. 

Beet  sc(ib  (pp.  3,4). — ^The  identity  of  the  scab  of  beets  and  potatoes* 
is  mentioned,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  planting  of  one  crop 
where  a  diseased  crop  of  the  other  has  previously  grown. 

Boot  rot  of  beets  (pp.  4-6). — While  examining  a  store  pit  of  beets  a 
fungus  was  obtained  which  affected  the  roots,  causing  them  to  be 
slightly  shrunken  and  almost  coal  black  in  color,  this  discoloration 
sometimes  extending  fully  to  thejsenter  of  the  root.  The  surface  or 
affected  part  was  dotted  with  minute  specks,  which  upon  examination 
proved  to  be  the  pycnidia  of  a  species  of  Phyllosticta.  When  placed 
in  moist  cloths  and  kept  warm  the  young  patches  on  the  diseased  roots 
soon  develop  the  pycnidia  in  abundance.  It  was  noticed  that  the  fun- 
gus easily  penetrates  the  cloth  and  develops  the  pycnidia  on  its  upper 
surface;  and  this  fact  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  author  to  secure, 
in  a  comparatively  easy  way,  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus.  Two  years 
before  a  Phyllostieta  was  found  upon  the  leaves  of  garden  beets,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  pycnidia  taken  from  the  roots  in  question  and  com- 
pared with  those  on  the  leaves  showed  that  they  are  probably  the  same 
species.  It  was  noticed  that  the  beets  in  the  storage  pit  in  several 
instances  still  had  adhering  to  them  shreds  of  old  leaves,  and  in  some 
cases  the  patches  of  decay  were  located  beneath  such  closely  adhering 
leaves.  Healthy  roots  obtained  from  a  field  where  no  Phyllosticta  was 
found  on  the  foliage  were  placed  in  a  box  and  surrounded  with  fresh 
leaves  obtained  from  a  field  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  10  days 
several  diseased  patches  developed  upon  the  surface  of  the  beets  and 
appeared  the  same  as  those  previously  studied.  As  the  leaf  is  more 
susceptible  to  the  disease  than  the  root  the  author  thinks  a  practical 
preventive  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  root  may  be  secured  by 
exercising  care  in  the  removal  of  all  foliage  before  roots  are  stored. 

Beet  leaf  spot  (pp.  7-11). — This  is  a  leading  fungus  disease  of  the  beet 
in  New  Jersey  and  is  caused  by  Gercospora  beticola.  It  seems  to  affect 
all  varieties  of  the  beet,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  the  early  and 
later  planted  ones.  Its  appearance  upon  the  leaves  is  first  noticed  by 
the  presence  of  small,  light,  ashy  colored  spots,  which  later  often  become 
holes  by  the  disappearance  of  the  tissue  previously  killed  by  the  fungus. 
During  the  past  season  field  experiments  were  made  with  fungicides  for 
the  prevention  of  this  disease.  The  ones  tested  were  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  each  being  used  in  three  strengths. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture  full  strength  was  made  from  freshly  slacked 

1  North  Dakota  Bnl.  4  (£.  S.  R.,  S,  p.  619). 
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lime  and  sulphate  of  copper,  each  5  lbs.,  aiid  water  26  gal.,  the  other 
strengths  being  made  by  increasing  the  amount  of  water  so  as  to  make 
solutions  of  one  half  and  one  fourth  strength.  The  ammoniacal  copper 
compound  for  full  strength  consisted  of  6  oz.  of  copper  carbonate  dis- 
solved in  3  qt.  of  ammonia  and  30  gal.  of  water.  For  the  weaker  solu- 
tions water  was  added  to  secure  the  one  half  and  one  fourth  strength. 
The  sprayings  were  begun  on  June  21,  when  the  beets  were  6  weeks  old, 
and  were  continued  at  intervals  of  10  days  until  10  sprayings  had  been 
made.  All  the  ammoniacal  solutions  were  too  strong,  the  foliage  being 
burned  wherever  they  were  used. 

The  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  caused  so  striking  a  difference  in  the 
plants  as  to  be  readily  observed  in  passing  the  field.  The  untreated 
rows  had  small  foliage,  more  upright  and  badly  spotted  leaves,  while 
the  sprayed  plants  showed  a  rank  growth  of  leaves,  nearly  green 
throughout,  with  much  less  spot  than  the  untreated  plants.  The  usefiil- 
ness  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  an  insecticide  was  shown  in  one  instance. 
The  insects,  which  had  been  feeding  on  turnips,  invaded  the  beet  field, 
in  some  instances  stripping  the  foliage  of  the  untreated  rows;  those 
treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  were  lefb  .free.  An  increase  of  nearly 
26  per  cent  in  weight  of  plants  was  secured  from  the  plants  on  which 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  had  been  used,  showing  that  the  leaf  spot  of  beet 
can  in  a  large  measure  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  this  fungicide. 

Beet  rust  (p.  11). — The  beet  rust  ( Uromyces  hetce)  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  ]S^ew  Jersey,  but  the  author  gives  a  brief  description  of  it  and  advises 
growers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  its  appearance. 

White  rust  of  beets  (p.  11). — ^This  disease,  caused  by  Cystopus  hlitii,  is 
mentioned  as  a  possible  enemy.  Probably  the  same  fungus  is  not 
uncommon  upon  various  weeds,  Amarantus  and  the  Blitum^  spp.;  and 
such  weeds  should  be  destroyed  lest  they  spread  the  disease  to  the  beet 

Downy  mildew  (p.  13). — This  disease,  caused  by  Peronospora  sohaektiij 
is  briefly  described,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 

Further  observations  upon  the  eflfeot  of  soil  oonditions  upon 
the  development  of  the  potato  soab,  H.  J.  Wheeler,  J.  D.  To  was, 
and  G.  M.  Tuokeb  [Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui.  30j  pp.  66-^5^  figs.  22).^ 
In  this  bulletin  is  given  a  continuation  of  investigations  of  the  authors, 
reported  in  Bulletin  26  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  5,  p.  590),  on  the  influ- 
ence of  air-slacked  lime  upon  the  development  of  potato  scab.  The 
authors  are  strongly  inclined  to  question  whether  the  corrosive  subli* 
mate,  or  any  other  treatment  which  does  not  seriously  impair  the  vitality 
of  the  tuber,  will  destroy  all  germs  on  contaminated  seed  tubers. 

A  series  of  plat  experiments  was  conducted  in  1894  to  test  the  effect 
of  the  use  of  lime  on  the  acid  soils  of  the  station,  the  efficiency  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment,  the  value  of  soda  as  a  substitute  for 
potash,  and  pot  experiments  to  determine  the  effect^  if  any,  of  asjng 
other  forms  of  lime  than  carbonate. 
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In  the  first  experiment  the  limed  pints  had  received  2^  tons  per  acre 
of  air-slacked  lime  in  1893,  and  i  ton  additional  in  1894.  One  lot  of 
seed  tubers  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  was  planted  on  soil  that 
had  not  grown  potatoes  for  many  years.  A  second  lot  of  untreated 
tubers  was  planted  on  soil  supposed  to  be  uncontaminated,  while  a 
third  was  planted  on  soil  that  had  grown  a  crop  of  potatoes  in  1803. 
The  limed  plats  in  all  3  cases  produced  scabbed  potatoes,  while  the 
acid  soils  gave  scabbed  tubers  only  in  2  cases  where  untreated  s(*ed 
had  been  used.  Sugar  beets  grown  between  the  rows  where  no  pota- 
toes had  been  previously  raised  were  in  all  cases  free  from  scab,  show- 
ing that  the  disease  does  not  spread  laterally  with  very  great  rapidity. 

In  the  second  experiment  to  test  the  value  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment,  no  potatoes  had  been  grown  on  the  plats  for  at  least  10  years, 
and  the  application  of  lime  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  experiment. 
The  authors  summarize  their  conclusions  on  this  experiment  as  follows: 

"  (1)  In  every  instance  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  scabbed  tubers  on  the  limed 
than  on  the  an  limed  sections  where  the  seed  tubers  were  not  previonsly  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate  solution. 

"  (2)  The  treatment  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  appears  to  have  nuqnestion- 
ably  reduced  the  percentage  of  scab  upon  the  limed  sections. 

"(3)  In  case  of  the  unlimed  sections,  there  was  in  one  instance  a  greater  percent- 
age of  scab  where  the  seed  tubers  received  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment,  while 
in  the  three  other  instances  the  per  cent  of  scab  was  less.  These  results  are  contra- 
dictory in  two  instances,  and  in  the  other  two  the  differences  are  so  slight  that  as  a 
whole  no  practical  advantage  from  the  treatment  is  apparent. 

*^  (4)  It  will  be  seen  that  without  exception  some  scab  resulted  on  both  limed  and 
nnlimed  sections  of  the  plat,  even  when  the  corrosive  sublimate  trentment  of  the 
seed  tubers  was  employed.  Bearing  in  mind  that  beets,  grown  in  another  place  upon 
soil  known  to  have  been  previously  contaminated  with  the  germs  of  the  diseriHe, 
were  badly  scabbed,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  beets  have  in  no  other 
instance  been  found  to  be  scabbed  when  grown  on  any  of  the  plats  in  the  vicinity, 
we  have  striking  circumstantial  evidence  from  the  scab  upon  the  tubers  grown  from 
treated  '-seed'  that  they  probably  owed  their  diseased  condition  to  the  introduction 
of  nndestroyed  germs  on  the  seed  tnbers  and  not  to  the  preexistence  of  the  germs 
in  the  soil  itself.'' 

In  the  third  experiment  the  primary  result  was  not  a  study  of  potato 
scab,  but  the  tabulated  results  show  a  tendency  of  lime  to  increase  the 
potato  scab. 

In  the  pot  experiments  the  object  was  to  test  the  eflFect  of  different 
forms  of  lime  on  scab  development.  It  is  claimed  thab  wherever  lime 
in  the  form  of  carbonate  or  in  forms  capable  of  producing  carbonates 
was  used  the  per  cent  of  scab  was  increased.  Sulphate  of  lime  gave 
conflicting  results.  Oalcium  chlorid  gave  least  scab,  but  it  injured 
the  growth  of  the  potatoes.  No  attempt  is  made  to  draw  detiuite 
conclusions  from  this  series  of  experiments. 

The  authors  conclude  as  follows: 

''  Experiments  with  air-slacked  lime  covering  a  period  of  2  years  show  conclusively 
that  it  tends  to  increase  the  scab  of  potatoes. 
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"  Since  wood  asbes  contain  about  one  balf  as  muob  lime  in  practically  tbe 
form,  tbere  remains  almost  no  qaestlon  but  that  they  will  also  increase  the  scab. 
One  ton  of  air-slacked  lime  contains  in  general  a  little  less  than  2  tons  of  wood 
ashes. 

*'  It  seems  probable  that  the  natural  acidity  or  sourness  of  the  soil  tends  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  the  tendency  of  barnyard  manure  to  increase  it  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  its  alkaline  action,  by  which  the  sourness  is  overcome. 

"If  the  farm  stock  is^ed  on  scabbed  beets  or  potatoes  in  an  uncooked  condiiion, 
then  barnyard  manure  may  still  further  Increase  the  disease  by  carrying  to  the  soil 
germs  which  have  passed  through  the  digestive  organs  of  the  animal  undestroyed. 
If  a  soil  is  very  acid  small  quantities  of  barnyard  manure,  wood  ashes,  and  air- 
slacked  lime  will  probably  have  far  less  tendency  to  increase  the  scab  than  when 
large  quantities  are  used.  The  amounts  which  it  would  be  safe  to  apply  are  doubt- 
less dependent  upon  the  sourness  of  the  soil.  The  safest  course,  until  absolutely 
effective  means  of  disinfecting  the  seed  tubers  are  found,  would  be  to  avoid  these 
substances  altogether,  provided  potatoes  are  to  be  grown  successively  or  in  frequent 
rotation  upon  the  same  land.  Upon  such  soil  lime  not  only  increases  the  total 
yield  but  also  the  percentage  of  tubers  of  large  size,  so  that  if  only  one  crop  were 
to  be  grown  the  use  of  lime  would  prove  decidedly  beneficial,  for  the  effects  from 
the  scab  are  not  serious  the  first  year.  When  grown  under  these  conditions,  the 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment  has  lessened  decidedly  the  amount  of  scab.  It  is  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  this  treatment  that  potatoes  may  be  grown  upon  limed  soil  suc- 
cessively or  in  frequent  rotations  without  the  arising  of  serious  injury  from  the 
scab,  yet  our  observations  up  to  the  present  time  make  it  appear  very  doubtfnl  if 
this  can  be  done." 

Experiments  conducted  with  aboat  60  agricaltaral  plants  show  that 
lime  favors  the  growth  of  most  of  them,  and  the  development  of  scab 
on  potatoes  is  the  only  drawback  to  its  general  nse  on  acid  soils  that 
has  so  far  been  observed  by  the  authors. 

Report  of  the  botanist,  L.  K.  Jones  {Vennont  8ta.  Bpt.  1893^ pp. 
41-69,  figs.  7). — ^The  author  gives  detailed  reports  on  experiments  in 
spraying  potatoes;  time  and  rate  of  growth  of  potato  tubers  and  effect 
of  premature  death  of  potato  tops  on  the  yield ;  relation  of  time  of 
plnnting  potatoes  to  diseases;  and  a  spray  cart  for  potatoes.  These 
diflferent  articles  are  in  the  main  reprinted  from  Bulletin  40  of  the 
station  (B.  S.  E.,  5j  p.  988). 

In  the  experiments  in  spraying  potatoes  the  author  reports  in  detail 
on  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  copper 
and  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  modified  eau  celeste,  snlpbosteatite 
and  copper  sulphate  of  various  strengths  of  solution.  The  author  con- 
siders that  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  fungicide  for  the  prevention 
of  potato  diseases. 

A  report  is  given  on  the  loss  occasioned  by  oat  smut  in  Vermont  in 
1893.  Ninety-eight  fields  were  sampled,  the  total  number  of  heads 
examined  being  39,826,  showing  that  0.82  per  cent  was  smutted.  A  com- 
parison of  Vermont-grown  seed  with  that  grown  in  other  localities 
shows  less  smut  from  the  home-grown  seed. 

Black  knot  of  plums  and  cherries  and  methods  of  treatment, 
E.  G.  LoDEMAN  {New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  81,  pp.  635-656,  figs.  6).— 
According  to  the  author  the  black  knot  of  plums  and  cherries,  which 
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is  due  to  Ploiorightia  morhoaay  was  first  troublesome  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,*  and  it  has  spread  westward  through  the 
introduction  of  diseased  plants  from  the  East.  The  life  history  of  tlie 
fungus  is  given  in  considerable  detail  and  various  remedial  treatments 
suggested.  In  1893  some  experiments  were  begun  at  the  station  for 
the  prevention  of  the  disease.  A  thicket  of  Morello  cherry  trees  and 
sprouts  was  taken  for  the  experiment,  and  6  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  in  that  year.  In  1894,  after  1  application  of  the  fungi- 
cide, all  the  knots  were  cut  out  and  counted  on  the  treated  aud 
untreated  portions  of  the  plat.  During  this  year  8  applications  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  were  made,  and  on  November  26  the  new  knots  were 
removed  from  both  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  portions.  On  April 
26  the  knots  removed  from  the  unsprayed  portion  were  2,002;  the 
sprayed,  1,155.  On  November  26  the  number  of  knots  removed  from 
the  unsprayed  portion  was  3,529,  of  which  3,466  were  new  knots;  from 
the  sprayed  portion  240  knots  were  removed,  of  which  165  were  new, 
showing  that  the  application  of  the  fungicide  had  materially  decreased 
the  disease. 

The  author  recommends  the  following  treatment:  Spray  (1)  during 
the  latter  part  of  March  or  early  in  April,  (2)  when  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  (3)  as  soon  as  the  new  knots  begin  to  show  their  velvet  coating, 
(4)  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  weeks  as  may  seem  necessary. 

As  some  of  the  applications  for  the  control  of  black  knot  are  made 
at  a  time  when  other  diseases  require  treatment,  but  little  extra  labor 
is  involved  in  the  spraying  for  the  prevention  of  knots.  The  author 
thinks  that  the  spraying  of  plums  and  cherries  to  protect  them  from 
the  black  knot  fungus  can  be  carried  on  with  profit  in  all  sections 
where  this  disease  threatens  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  these  fruits.  A  bibliography  of  the  black  knot  litera- 
ture is  included  in  the  bulletin. 

AnreobaBidinm  vitis,  G.  db  Lamabuerb  {Rev.  MyooU,  17  {1896),  No,  t,  pp. 
64^6). — ^A  reyiew  of  recent  literature,  with  critical  notes. 

Notes  on  Fuslcoccum  abietinum,  R.  Fekry  {Rev.  MycoL,  17  {1896),  No,  1,  p.  25). 

Recent  observatiGnB  on  the  external  charactera  of  black  knot,  G.  Lavergxb 
and  E.  Marrb  {Rev.  Vit.,  g  {1894),  p.  498). 

Recent  InvestigationB  on  the  common  mold  (PenlciUium  glaucum),  Elfving 
{BoU  CentbL,  61  {1896),  p.  154). 

The  cherry  fruit  mold,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895), pp.  1S7, 1S8).^ 
A  brief  description  is  given  of  Monilia  fructigena  and  its  attack  on  cherries,  plams, 
and  peaches. 

Some  new  or  little  kncwn  fnngi  of  cultivated  plants,  Prillieux  and  Dela- 
croix {Bui.  Soc.  MycoL  France,  1894,  p.  161). — Notes  are  given  of  Septoria  petroselini 
apii  on  celery,  Colletoirichum  oHgochcetum  on  melons,  Macrophoma  vtatita  on  the  roots 
of  J^eohroma  cacao,  and  FusaHum  sarcochroum  on  ailanthus. 

New  German  grain  fungi,  B.  Frank  {Ber.  deut  hot.  Gee.,  IS  {1895),  No.  2,  pp. 
61-66). — Critical  notes  are  given  of  Lepioaphceria  herpoirichoidea,  L,  trilici,  Spharella 
hasicola,  n.  sp.,  Ophiobolua  her polricliun, Septoria  exttialiSj  S.  graminum,  S.  glumarum,  S 
InHosiana,  S.  avence,  n.  sp.,  Aacochyta  graminkjla,  and  Fhoma  hennebergik 
17034--iro,  10 5 
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Diseases  of  lettuce  and  radishes,  L.  H.  Pammbl  {Amer.  Oard.,  16  (18B5),  No.  S6^ 
p.  150). — Descriptions  are  given  of  Botrytis  and  Cyatopus  on  the  above  plants. 

Leaf  blight  of  the  strawberry,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  79,  pp. 
600-602y  fig.  1), — Brief  illustrated  remarks  are  made  on  the  blight  or  rost  of  straw- 
berry leaves  {Spharella  fragaria)  which  affects  different  varieties  to  a  varying 
extent.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  prophylaxis  by  setting  healthy  plants 
on  clean  land,  is  recommended. 

Anthracnose  of  watermelon,  F.  A.  Wauoh  {Amer.  Hori.,  6  {1895),  Xo.  4,  p.  61, 
fig.  i).^Notes  on  the  prevalence,  extent  of  injury,  method  of  attack,  and  treatment 
of  tlufl  disease. 

The  polypoms  of  olives  \,Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit,,  Ig  {1895),  No.  IS,  p.  348). ^A  brief 
note  is  given  calling  attention  to  the  presence  of  Polyporus  fulvus  oleee  on  the  olive 
trees  of  Italy. 

Strawberry  leaf  curl,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895),  p.  148).— A  new 
form  of  disease,  probably  dne  to  Sphasrella  fragariw. 

On  brunissure  of  grapes,  U.  Brizi  {Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  Ital.,  1894,  p.  ftSS). 

The  bacterial  gummosis  of  the  grape,  Pru^likux  and  Delacroix  {Prog.  Agr,  «f 
F«.,  /f,  {1895),  No.  ll,pp.  g71-£77;  No.  12,  pp.  ^ij?-^fi).— Reprinted  from  Annalet  ds 
VInstltui  Agronomique. 

Report  on  a  disease  of  chestnuts  in  Bretagne,  France,  L.  CR16  {Bui.  Min.  Affr. 
France,  IS  {1894),  pp.  884-892). 

An  orchid  disease,  G.  Massee  {Ann.  Bot.,  9  {1895),  No.  SS,p.  170). — A  preliminary 
report  is  given  of  a  brown  spot  disease  of  orchid  leaves  caused  by  Plasmodiophora 
orchidia.    A  more  detailed  description  is  promised  later. 

A  disease  of  the  plane  tree,  Lbclkrg  Du  Sablon  {Bev.  MycoL,  17  {1895),  No, M, 
pp.  57-59,  table  1). — Illustrated  description  given  of  a  disease  dne  to  Gloeauporium 
plafani. 

The  prevention  of  potato  scab,  L.  R.  Taft  {Mich,  Press  Bui.,  Jan.,  1895,  pp.4, 
figs.  S). — Directions  are  given  for  the  treatment  of  seed  potatoes  with  corrosive 
Bubliiiiate  for  the  prevention  of  scah. 

The  use  of  lysol  to  prevent  mildew,  L.  Degrully  {Prog,  Agr.  et  Vit.,  It  (1895), 
No.  14,  p.  .^55).— The  author  advises  caution  in  its  use  and  recommends  that  it  should 
not  be  used  in  greater  strength  than  0.5  per  cent. 

New  remedies  for  grape  mildew,  J.  DuvovR  {Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud.,  8  {1895), 
No.  4,  pp.  78-80).— Methods  for  preparation  are  given  for  a  copper  and  molasses  mix* 
ture,  copper  and  tannin  mixture,  lysol,  and  a  powder  from  which  Bordeanx  mtxtnie 
can  be  made. 

The  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  E.  G.  Lodbman  {Garden  and  Foreti,  8 
{1895),  pp.  159, 160).— The  author  preters  weighing  the  substances  to  form  the  mix- 
ture or  depending  on  the  color  to  the  potassium  ferrocyanid  test.  He  shows  the 
necessity  of  an  excess  of  lime  in  the  mixture  to  prevent  injurious  changes  that  take 
place  in  neutral  mixtures. 

Bordeaux  miicture  and  color  tests,  S.  A.  Beach  ( Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895), 
p.  1S8). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  use  of  potassium  ferrocyanid  in  testing  Bordeanx 
mixture,  and  where  the  preparation  is  in  inexperienced  hands  the  ordinary  method 
of  weighing  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  kerosene  attachment  for  spraying  pumps,  E.  S.  Goff  {Garden  and  Foreet,  8 
{1895),  p.  14S,  figs.  2). 

How  and  when  to  spray  {Amer.  Card.,  16  {1895),  pp.  146, 147). — ^A  bpray  calendar 
with  formulas  for  fungicides  and  infiecticides  is  given. 

Spraying  potatoes,  L.  K.  Jones  ( Teimoni  Sta.  Bpt.  189S,p,  £0),—A  summary  of 
Bulletin  40  of  the  station  TE.  S.  R.,  5,  p  Ob^) 
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The  cabbage  root  maggot,  with  notes  on  the  onion  ma2:got  and 
allied  insects,  M.  V.  Slinge bland  {New  York  Cornell  8ta.  BuL  78 j 
pp.481-577yfig8.  18). 

Synopsis. — An  elaborate  illustrated  paper  on  the  cabbage  root  maggot  (Phorhia  6r<w- 
8ic€e),  giving  in  detail  the  description,  life  history,  and  the  resnlts  of  extended 
experiments  with  remedies  against  its  ravages.  Brief  comparative  notes  are 
also  given  for  several  allied  species.  Ii^eoting  carbon  bisnlphid  into  the  ground 
a  few  inches  from  each  plant  is  recommended  as  the  most  effective  metliod  of 
destroying  the  pest,  although  the  application  of  carbolic  acid  emulsion  is  also 
advised. 

The  work  recounted  in  this  bulletin  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  numerous  cabbage  growers  on  Long  Island,  where  extensive  grow- 
ing of  cabbages  is  done  and  where  the  cabbage  root  maggot  for  many 
yeai's  has  proved  a  pest,  annually  destroying  many  acres  of  the  vege- 
table. The  insect  was  first  noticed  in  the  United  States  in  1835,  being 
introduced  from  Europe  into  Massachusetts,  and  from  there  has  since 
gradually  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  where  it  is  now  sufficiently  abundant  to  destroy  thousands  of 
acres  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  radishes,  and  turnips  every  year. 
Although  the  favorite  and  presumably  native  food  plant  of  the  insect 
is  Bras8ica  olerdceUy  embracing  the  cabbages,  kales,  coUards,  brussels 
sprouts,  cauliflower,  and  broccoli,  quite  a  range  of  food  plants  is  shown, 
apparently,  however,  confined  chiefly  to  Cruciferoe.  In  addition  to  the 
vegetables  mentioned  the  radish,  turnip  {Brassica  rapa),  ruta-baga  and 
swede  {B.  campestris)^  common  winter  cress  {Barbarea  vulgaris)^  and 
hedge  mustard  {Sisymbrium  officinale)  are  attacked.  Breeding  experi- 
ments, evidence  of  other  observers,  and  comparative  study  of  cabbage 
and  radish  maggots  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cabbage  and  the  radish 
maggot  are  the  same  species.  The  similar  maggots  infesting  onions, 
beans,  and  raspberry  canes  are  diflerent  insects,  distinct  from  each 
other  and  from  the  cabbage  root  maggot. 

The  plants  first  show  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  maggots  after 
they  have  been  set  in  the  field  2  or  3  weeks,  on  Long  Island  about  May 
15,  the  time,  however,  varying  with  season,  locality,  and  latitude.  The 
first  indication  is  shown  by  a  checking  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  a 
tendency  to  wilt  badly  under  a  hot  siin,  and  a  sickly  bluish  cast  to  the 
foliage,  following  which  the  plant  in  a  few  days  wilts,  falls  over,  and 
dies.  The  result  is  affected  by  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  number  of 
maggots  at  work,  and  the  soil  and  weather  conditions,  a  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture  enabling  the  plants  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the 
maggot  for  a  long  time. 

''The  full  grown  cabbage  maggot  is  about  0.32  in.  (8  mm.)  in  length, 
-white,  cylindrical,  tapering  cephalad  and  obliquely  truncate  caudad, 
i^ith  12  fleshy  tubercles  around  the  caudal  margin,  the  lower  two  of 
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which  are  2  toothed ;  and  the  cephalic  spiracles  have  12  divisions.''  The 
pupa  is  shorter,  measaring  about  0.2  in.  in  length,  and  is  of  an  elliptical 
ovate  form,  and  light  brown,  becoming  darker  with  age.  SpecimenB 
are  easily  found  in  the  soil  about  infested  plants  in  June. 

Illustrations  from  micro- photographs  of  both  sexes  of  the  adults  are 
given.  By  a  casual  observer  the  adult  fly  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
common  house  fly,  whicli  it  resembles  in  general  appearance,  but  from 
which  it  diflers  by  its  smaller  size,  being  only  about  0.2  in.  (5  mm.)  in 
length.  The  sexes  difler  considerably  in  appearance,  as  is  showa  bj 
the  following  descriptions: 

''The  male  fly  is  of  a  general  dark  ash-gray  color,  with  3  rather  broad  blackish 
dorsal  stripes  on  the  thorax,  and  a  wide,  black,  dornal  stripe  extending  along  the 
abdomen,  becoming  narrower  toward  its  extremity  and  more  or  less  dilated  oppo- 
site the  upper  margin  of  each  segment,  which  is  marked  with  a  narrower  traoBverse 
black  stripe.  Many  bristly  hairs  project  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  tha 
abdomen  is  subcylindrical,  narrow,  and  bat  slightly  tapering.  The  eyes,  occupy- 
ing a  greater  portion  of  the  head,  nearly  touch  each  other  above.  The  legs  are 
black  and  strongly  bristled ;  on  the  under  side  of  each  hind  femur  near  its  base  is  a 
tuft  of  tbese  bristles;  which  are  characteristic  of  this  cabbage  fly.  This  toft 
is  quite  noticeable  on  the  femur  of  the  male  fly,  especially  when  comparison  is  made 
with  the  corresponding  femur  of  the  female;  by  this  character  alone  the  male 
insect  can  be  recognized  and  separated  from  the  other  common  anthomyiian  pesta. 
There  is  also  a  characteristic  row  of  short  bristles,  unequal  in  size,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  hind  tibia  of  the  male  insect  that  will  help  to  distinguish  the  species. 

''  The  female  fly  is  of  a  lighter  ash-gray  color,  quite  indistinctly  striped  on  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  and  not  so  strongly  bristled  as  the  male.  Her  eyes  are  also 
quite  widely  separated  above.  The  abdomen  is  of  a  more  elongate  ovate  shape 
with  a  pointed  apex.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  characteristic  by  which  the 
female  fly  can  bo  recognized  and  separated  from  some  of  the  other  common  antho- 
myiians;  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  found  associated  with  its  male  to  determine  it 
with  certainty." 

For  comparison  illastrated  descriptions  are  given  of  the  onion  magr- 
got  (Phorbia  ceparum),  root  maggot  (Anthomyia  radicum)^  and  fringed 
anthomyiian  {Phorhia  fusciceps).  The  onion  maggot  closely  resembles 
the  cabbage  root  maggot  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  bat  differs  in  certain 
anatomical  features,  especially  in  the  arrangement  and  number  of  the 
fleshy  tabercles  of  the  candal  segment.  The  adult  onion  fly  resembles 
the  cabbage  fly,  but  is  slightly  larger,  and  the  hind  femur  is  compara- 
tively  bare  of  hair  at  the  base,  while  in  the  cabbage  fly  the  base  of  the 
femur  carries  a  tuft  of  hair.  The  life  histories  are  much  the  same. 
But  one  specimen  of  the  root  maggot  has  been  taken  in  the  United 
States,  aTid  therefore  no  immediate  damage  is  anticipated  from  it.  The 
maggots  of  the  fringed  anthomyiian  are  much  smaller  than  the  onion 
nm^'^ots  or  cabbage  root  maggots,  and  are  not  nearly  so  destructive 
to  vegetation.  They  feed  on  a  number  of  plants  and  also  on  the  eggs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust. 

Tiie  relation  of  the  cabbage  root  maggot  to  the  club  root  of  cabbages, 
which  is  i)()pnlarly  supposed  by  gardeners  to  be  caused  by  the  insect, 
is  discussed,  and  the  disease  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  cabbage  slime 
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mold  (Plasmodiophora  hrassicce).  The  disease  and  maggot  attacks 
may,  however,  and  frequently  do,  occur  on  the  same  plant. 

Tlie  flies  first  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  first  of  May, 
when  the  female  flies  may  be  seen  running  over  the  ground  about  the 
cabbage  plants  endeavoring  to  find  some  crevice  by  means  of  which 
they  can  creep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  deposit  their  eggs 
cLse  to  the  cabbage  stem.  About  65  eggs  are  probably  laid  by  each 
fly,  although  some  hundreds  of  eggs  may  be  laid  about  a  single  plant 
by  different  flies.  The  eggs  are  white,  irregularly  ridged  and  grooved 
longitudinally  on  one  side,  and  0.04  in.  in  length.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
from  4  to  10  days,  depending  on  the  weather,  but  efibrts  made  to  breed 
the  insect  from  eggs  in  confinement  were  unsuccessful.  The  young 
maggots  immediately  attack  the  surface  of  the  root,  rasping  out  bur- 
rows along  the  surface,  and  first  devoting  themselves  to  the  rootlets, 
after  which  the  main  root  is  eaten  and  often  girdled.  The  burrows  are 
slimy,  and  the  decaying  roots  ux)on  the  death  of  the  plant  give  out  a 
sickening  odor.  The  larval  stage  is  believed  to  be  about  3  weeks, 
when  the  maggots  work  their  way  into  the  soil  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
roots  and  there  pupate.  The  pupal  stage  continues  from  15  days  to 
over  3  months,  but  the  majority  of  flies  issue  in  about  20  days. 

It  has  been  believed  that  there  are  3  or  4  annual  broods  of  the  insect, 
but  the  investigations  show  that  there  are  but  2  distinct  broods,  with 
possibly  a  third.  The  flies  of  the  first  brood  appear  in  April  and 
shortly  deposit  their  eggs,  from  which  about  three  fourths  of  the  sec- 
ond brood  appear  in  June,  the  remainder  emerging  at  varying  times 
throughout  the  summer.  The  maggots  of  this  second  brood  work  on 
the  plants  in  July,  pupate,  and  some  of  them  emerge  as  adults  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  month  or  in  August  as  a  third  brood,  but  the  majority 
hibernate  as  pupae  to  emerge  the  following  spring. 

As  natural  enemies  are  mentioned  chickens  and  rooks,  which  are  fond 
of  the  maggots,  but  in  eating  them  usually  pull  up  the  cabbage  plants, 
so  that  aid  of  this  kind  is  not  advised.  In  England  several  small 
liymenopters  are  parasitic  to  the  cabbage  root  maggot,  none  of  which 
arc  found  in  this  country.  However,  a  cynipid  {Tryhliographa  anfho- 
viyice)  has  been  bred  Irom  pupae  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  believed  will  play  an  important  part  in  checking  the  pest.  In 
addition  a  staphylinid  beetle  (Aleoehara  nitida)^  in  both  its  larval  and 
adult  forms,  attacks  the  maggots  and  pupae.  In  some  instances  the 
larvae  of  the  beetle  gnaw  their  way  into  the  pupae  of  the  pest,  devour- 
ing the  contents,  and  undergo  their  metamorphoses  within  the  shell. 
A  species  of  Trombidium  also  is  an  enemy  of  the  cabbage  fly,  sucking 
the  eggs. 

About  70  difiFerent  methods  have  been  recommended  for  combating 
the  cabbage  root  maggot  and  many  of  them  were  employed  in  the 
experiments  here  given.  Only  6  are  regarded  as  efl'ective  and  recom- 
mended to  be  employed,  although  9  others  are  classed  as  doubtful  or 
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partially  effective.  The  effective  methods  are  divided  iDto  preventive 
and  dCvStr active  measures.  Frames  covered  with  cheese  cloth  or  fine 
netting  and  placed  over  the  plants  proved  an  efficient  protection  against 
the  flies,  but  are  only  practicable  with  small  areas  and  a  few  choice 
plants.  Tarred  paper  cards  cut  hexagonally,  with  a  slit  reaching  to 
the  center,  where  a  star-shaped  cut  was  made  to  accommodate  the  stem 
of  the  plant,  were  applied  to  the  young  plants  on  setting  them  in  the 
field,  and  pressed  closely  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  By  this 
means  the  female  fly  was  unable  to  get  at  the  base  of  the  stem  to  lay 
her  eggs,  and  thus  the  plants  were  protected.  Two  rows  of  300  plants 
each  were  protected  by  means  of  the  tarred  cards  on  April  19,  and  on 
May  21  less  than  50  plants  were  attacked  in  each  of  the  rows^  while 
hardly  50  plants  remained  standing  in  4  equal  untreated  rows  used  as 
checks.  The  cards  were  made  of  the  paper  called  "1-ply  tarred  felf 
and  were  cut  out  by  a  stamping  tool  1^  in.  on  the  side.  This  method  is 
believed  to  afford  almost  complete  protection  to  cabbages  and  caoli- 
flowers. 

Destructive  measures,  such  as  crushing  the  eggs  by  rubbing  the  stems 
of  the  cabbages  with  the  fingers  every  few  days  and  by  hand  picking 
the  maggots,  proved  eO'ectual,  but  the  amount  of  work  required  will 
hardly  recommend  them.  Two  insecticidal  substances  proved  very  eflS- 
cient,  a  carbolic  acid  emulsion  and  soil  injections  of  carbon  bisulphid* 
The  carbolic  acid  emulsion  was  made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  hard  soap 
or  1  qt.  of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  to  which  1  pt.  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  was  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  into  an  emulsion.  One 
part  of  this  was  added  to  30  parts  of  water  and  poured  around  the 
bases  of  the  plants,  about  4  oz.  being  used  at  each  application,  begin- 
ning when  the  plants  were  set  out  and  repeated  every  week  or  10  days 
until  the  last  of  May.  To  bring  about  the  best  results  some  of  the 
earth  should  be  removed  from  about  the  plants  before  pouring  on  the 
emulsion.  In  the  experiments  none  of  the  cabbages  were  injured. 
This  method  is  believed  to  be  a  most  successful  and  practicable  one  for 
treating  radishes,  turnips,  or  onions,  but  for  cabbages  and  cauliflowers 
the  application  of  carbon  bisulphid  is  preferred.  This  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  newly  devised  injector,  consisting  of  a  large  syringe  with  a 
cylinder  large  enough  to  hold  about  2  qt.  of  the  chemical  and  so  con- 
structed  as  to  deposit  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  the  liquid 
at  every  motion  of  the  piston.  The  nozzle  of  the  instrument  should  be 
inserted  into  the  soil  3  or  4  in.  from  the  plant  and  pushed  downward  to 
a  point  a  little  below  the  roots.  The  chemical  should  then  be  ex])e]led, 
the  injector  withdrawn,  and  the  hole  tilled  with  earth  by  means  of  the 
foot.  One  injection  is  usually  sufficient,  to  be  given  when  the  maggots 
have  well  appeared.    The  cost  is  about  1  ct.  for  every  10  plants. 

The  methods  designated  as  doubtful  or  but  partially  effective  are  the 
application  of  gas  lime,  kerosene  oil  and  sand,  lime,  and  liquid  manure 
to  the  soil,  and  the  employment  of  cultivation.    Of  insecticides  halle- 
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bore  and  kerosene  emulsion  prodaced  conflicting  results.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  pupae  by  destroying  the  "old  stumps,"  by  fall  plowing,  and 
by  the  use  of  gas  lime  is  also  classed  among  these  methods. 

Among  the  numerous  methods  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  found  ineffective  or  impracticable  may  be  mentioned  soil  selection, 
time  of  planting,  trap  crops,  different  fertilizing  substances,  rotation 
of  crops,  and  various  insecticides.  Tobacco  decoction  and  kainit  are 
regarded  as  not  having  been  sufficiently  tested,  but  are  not  believed  to 
be  desirable. 

In  conclusion  the  bibliography  and  synonymy  of  the  insect  are  worked 
up  and  its  identity  and  relationships  discussed. 

Report  of  entomologist,  G.  H.  Perkins  ( Vermont  8ta.  Bpt  1893^ 
pp.  119-145 J  Jigs,  19). — Brief  popular  notes  on  insecticides  and  on  vari- 
ous insects  that  proved  more  or  less  injurious  throughout  the  State 
during  the  year,  with  prefatory  remarks  on  the  nature  and  methods  of 
investigations  in  economic  entomology  and  the  care  and  perseverance 
required. 

Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  various  insecticides,  and 
experiments  are  mentioned  for  proving  their  respective  efficiency. 
Paris  green  and  lime,  and  kerosene  emulsion,  are  advised  for  insects 
attacking  the  foliage;  dilute  kerosene  emulsion  for  root-infesting  in- 
sects; and  bisulphid  of  carbon  for  grain  insects.  Experience  with  pot- 
ash salts  used  as  fertilizers  leads  to  the  opinion  that  their  insecticidal 
powers  have  been  overrated. 

An  insect  new  to  the  State,  Catdstega  aceriella^  is  mentioned  as  attack- 
ing nuiple  leaves,  constructing  a  web-covered  tunnel  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves.  Considerable  damage  to  the  shade  trees  is  feared,  and 
spraying  with  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  as  soon  as  the  caterpil- 
lars appear  in  the  spring  is  advised. 

Illustrated  descriptive,  life  history,  and  remedial  notes  are  given  for 
the  horn  fly  {HcematoMa  serrata),  apple  maggot  ( Trypeta  pomonella)^  and 
various  cutworms,  particularly  the  following:  Agrotis  ypsiloriy  Peri- 
droma  saucia^  Noctua  clandestinay  Feltia  suhgothica^  Carneodes  mesaoriaj 
Mamestra  aubjuncta,  Xylophasia  devastatrixy  and  Nephelodes  minians. 

The  horn  fly  has  spread  over  the  most  of  the  State  and  is  causing 
more  or  less  annoyance.  Spraying  infested  cattle  with  kerosene,  de- 
stroying the  eggs  of  the  flies  by  sprinkling  quicklime  over  the  drop- 
pings, and  other  common  remedies  are  advised. 

The  life  history  of  the  apple  maggot  is  given  in  detail,  attention  being 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  pulp  of  the  apple  instead 
of  on  the  skin  and  that  they  are  deposited  from  July  until  frost,  thereby 
a  continuous  appearance  of  adults  being  provided.  Destroying  wind- 
falls, preferably  by  turning  hogs  into  the  orchards,  is  recommended, 
and  burning  the  grass  during  the  winter  in  such  orchards  as  are  kept 
in  sod.  It  is  believed  also  that  lime,  ashes,  salt,  or  similar  substances 
applied  to  the  ground  will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  larvse  at 
the  time  of  pupation.  ^  j 
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Twenty-six  species  of  cutworms  are  cited  as  occurring  in  Vermont, 
but  only  tliose  mentioned  above  are  considered  worthy  of  notice  in 
detail.  Poisoned  trap  food,  fall  plowing,  and  other  usual  treatment  is 
recommended. 

Habits  and'metamorphoses  of  insects  (Coleoptera,Ptinid»),  IV, 
V.  Xambbu  {Ann.  800.  Ent.  France,  63  (1894),  pp.  455-50i).— The  author 
introduces  this  paper  with  a  general  account  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  larvsB  and  pupae  of  European  PtinidcB  (=subfamily  PtiniwBj  Lee. 
&  Horn),  their  habits,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  injuries  done  by  them. 
The  eggs  of  one  species,  Ptinm  irrotaius,  are  described.  Two  hymen- 
optcrous  parasites  are  mentioned,  and  one  of  them,  Scleroderma  sp., 
bred  from  the  pupae  of  Ptinus  brunneus^  is  described  in  the  larva  and 
imago  states.  The  larvae  of  the  following  species  of  Ftinida  are 
described  in  detail:  Hedohia pubescena,  H.  imperialia,  Ptinus  l>runneus^ 
P.  dubim,  P.  ornatm,  P.  germanus,  P.  sexpunetatua,  P./ur^  P.  audei,  P. 
irrorattis,  P.  auberti,  P.  latro,  Nipius  submetallicus,  JT.  crenatus,  N.  hoUh 
sericeus,  Mozium  sulcatum  and  Oibbium  scotias.  A  bibliography  of  the 
biology  and  notes  on  geographical  distribution  conclude  the  article. 
Most  of  these  species  are  of  economic  importance  and  a  number  of  them 
occur  also  in  iN'orth  America,  while  others  are  sure  to  be  imported  in 
the  course  of  time. — E.  A.  sohwabz. 

Legislation  against  injurious  insects,  L.  O.  Hovtard  ( CT.  8.  DepU 
Agr,,  Division  of  Entomology  Bui  33,  pp.  46). — ^This  consists  of  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Columbia  regarding  insecticide  work,  and  providing  for  the  inspection 
and  quarantine  of  trees,  shrubs,  truits,  and  other  objects  upoji  which 
iujurious  insects  may  be  introduced.  The  legislation  against  injurious 
insects  is  quoted  from  the  statutes  of  Oaliforuia,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  British  Columbia.  The  laws  are  more  extensive  and  comprehen- 
sive in  California,  Oregon,  and  other  western  States.  In  the  west-cen- 
tral States  the  legislation  is  almost  entirely  against  grasshoppers.  In 
addition  is  given  the  legislation  against  foul  brood  in  New  York  and 
Utah. 

This  compiled  bulletin  is  issued  to  attract  the  attention  of  agricul- 
turists and  horticulturists  toward  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  such 
laws  and  to  form  an  easy  source  of  information  for  persons  engaged  in 
the  drafting  of  such  regulations. 

Spray  calendar,  E.  G.  Lodeman  [New  TorJc  Cornell  8ta.  Cir.,  Feb^ 
1895), — This  consists  of  a  table  showing  the  times,  substances,  and 
methods  for  spraying  various  orchard  and  small  fruits  and  flowers,  as 
preventive  means  against  insects  and  fungus  attacks.  The  directions 
for  making  the  applications  are  briefly  and  concisely  summarized  in  the 
different  columns  of  the  table.  In  addition  formulas  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  copper 
sulphate  solution,  Paris  green,  London  purple,  hellebore,  and  kerosene 
ulsion. 
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Histological  observations  on  the  fdnctioaal  adaptations  of  the  epidermio 
cells  of  insects,  J.  Chatin  {Compt,  Rend,,  120  (1895),  No,  4,  pp.  SlS-215), 
'  Two  new  species  of  Lecanium  from  Brazil,  T.  D.  A.  Cockekell  {Amer,  Nat., 
£8  {1896),  No,  £j  pp,  174, 175), — L.  reticulutum  and  L,  haccharidia  are  described  as  new. 

The  imported  cabbage  butterfly,  A.  N.  Caudell  {Amer,  Hori,,  5  {1896),  No,  2, 
pp,  2£,  £S,fig%,  3), — PopulAT  life  history  and  remedial  notes,  dusting  with  Paris  green 
being  recommended. 

The  cabbage  plu&ia,  A.  N.  Caudell  {Amer,  ffort.,  6  {1895),  No.  2,  p.  21,  fig,  1), — 
A  brief  popular  descriptive  note  on  Plitaia  hrassicoB, 

The  turnip  gall-weevil,  S.  Heatox  {Gard,  Chron.,  17  {1895),  p,  398,  fig,  i).--A 
description  of  Centorhynchus  sulcicoUis,  Gas  lime  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  30 
owt.  per  acre  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  treatment. 

A  spring  wheat  pest,  Clausen  {Landw,  Wockenhl,  Schles,  HoJst,,  46  {1895),  No,  11, 
pp,  162, 163), 

A  destructive  caterpillar  {ZUchr.  landw,  Ver,  Hesaen,  1895,  No,  9,  pp,  68,69),^ 
Notes  are  given  on  a  silk-spinning  caterpillar  which  has  caused  considerable  damage 
to  the  leaves  of  Helleboris  niger. 

Injurious  insects  and  fungi  {Jour.  [British]  Bd,  Agr,,  1  {1895),  No,  3,  pp,  300^ 
S16), — Illustraied  descriptions  with  suggestions  for  their  repression  are  given  for 
the  woolly  aphis  and  goat  moth,  and  notes  on  horticultural  legislation  in  British 
Columbia,  cabbage  root  maggot  in  America,  and  wireworms. 

Legislation  against  injurious  insects,  J.  B'.  Smith  {Ent,  News,  6  {1895),  No,  4, 
p,  122). — Comments  upon  Bulletin  33  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultnro  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  916). 

The  inefficiency  of  Botrytis  tenella  in  combating  white  grubs  ( Eev,  Scientif,, 
S  {1894),  8er,4,  No,  14, p,  441),— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  failure  of  BolrytU 
tenella  for  the  repression  of  white  grubs. 

POODS— ANIMAL  PRODTTCnOlT. 

Investigations  on  pepsin  digestion,  F.  Klug  (FJiugerh  Arch. 
PhyHioLy'60,  No.  182^  pp.  43-70). — The  author  studied  this  subject  with 
reference  especially  to  the  effect  of  the  strength  of  the  pepsin  solution, 
the  percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  contains,  the  duration  of  diges- 
tion, and  the  temperature.  Pepsin  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  cattle, 
swine,  and  dogs  was  used,  and  the  products  of  the  digestion  were 
investigated.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows:  (1)  Of  a  number  of 
extracts  of  a  stomach  lining  made  consecutively,  the  first  is  less  pow- 
erful than  the  later  ones.  The  activity  of  the  first  extract  can  be 
increased  by  diluting  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  24  hours  before  using.  (2)  For  studies  in 
artificial  digestion  cooked  eg;^  albumen  is  best  fitted,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  contains  about  0,7  per  cent  of  deutero-albumose. 
(3)  Ammonium  sulphate  and  common  salt  both  retard  pepsin  digestion, 
the  latter  about  0.6  i)er  cent. .  (4)  The  quantity  of  the  pepsin  in  the 
digestive  fluid,  that  is,  the  strength  of  the  solution,  is  of  marked  effect 
on  digestion.  A  solution  containing  0.5  to  0.01  per  cent  of  pepsin 
digests  best,  and  the  activity  of  the  solution  diminishes  as  it  is  stronger 
or  weaker  than  this.  Pepsin  from  the  dog  is  most  active  in  a  0.01  per 
cent  solution,  while  that  from  pigs  or  cattle  works  best  In  a  0.1  per  cent 
solution.  (5)  Pepsin  digests  best  in  the  presence  of  0.5  to  0.6  per  cent 
of  hydrochloric  acid.    Hence,  a  solution  containing  0.1  per  cent  of 
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pepsin  and  0.6  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  most  adyaDtageoas. 
Twenty  centimeters  of  such  a  solution  will  bring  6  gm.  of  hard  cooked 
egg  albumen  into  solution  in  10  to  15  hours.  (6)  The  digestion  pro- 
gresses rapidly  during  the  first  10  to  15  hours,  especially  the  first  4; 
after  that  it  progresses  very  slowly;  the  formation  of  peptone  and 
albumoses  steadily  increases,  while  by  long  continued  digestion  the 
syntonin  gradually  decreases.  (7)  In  all  the  tests  made  syntoniu  and 
albumoses  could  be  detected  in  the  digestive  solution  within  5  minutes 
after  the  digestion  had  begun.  (8)  Where  the  pepsin  from  cattle  and 
swine  was  used  peptone  did  not  appear  until  nearly  4  hours  after  com- 
mencing, while  with  dog  pepsin  it  appeared  in  20  to  40  minutes. 

(9)  Since  the  pepsin  from  the  dog  surpasses  that  from  cattle  or  pigs 
in  activity,  it  is  believed  probable  that  there  are  difterent  pepsins. 

(10)  Digestion  takes  place  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  0^  G.  and  increases 
with  increasing  temperature  up  to  60  to  60^  C,  above  which  it  dimin- 
ishes and  ceases  at  80^  0.  (176o  F.).  (11)  Syntoniu  (precipitated  by 
neutralizing)  and  the  albumoses  (obtained  by  ammonium  sulphate) 
appear  in  the  digestive  solution  simultaneously.  (12)  Syntoniu  does 
not  occur  as  a  result  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  but  like  the  albu- 
moses and  peptone  is  a  product  of  the  united  action  of  the  hydi-ochlorio 
acid  and  pepsin.  (13)  Ammonium  sulphate  and  common  salt  both 
retard  pepsin  digestion,  the  latter  about  0.5  per  cent. 

Comparing  prairie  hay  with  timothy  hay,  T.  L.  H^ckek  (Minne- 
sota Sta.  Bui.  35 J  pp.  65-81). — ^This  comparison  was  made  on  16  cows 
divided  into  4  lots.  These  lots  were  fed  grain  with  timothy  hay  or 
prairie  hay  in  alternating  periods,  silage  being  added  to  the  ration  of 
2  of  the  lots  all  the  time.  The  grain  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  bran, 
ground  barley,  corn  meal,  and  linseed  meal. 

''Tlie  prairie  hay  Bocareil  was  fine  in  blade,  of  good  quality,  apparently  early  cnt 
and  not  exposed  to  rain  before  stacking.  It  was  almost  free  from  swale  grass  and 
tall  blue  joint.  The  timothy  hay  was  medium  fine,  rather  short,  cut  early  and 
properly  cured,  had  a  fine  flavor,  good  color,  and  was  first  grade  in  every  respect." 

The  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  are  tabulated,  together  with 
the  record  of  the  food  consumed  and  milk  and  fat  produced  by  each 
cow  in  the  several  lots. 

In  calculating  the  financial  result  prairie  hay  is  valued  at  $3.20  and 
timothy  hay  at  $5.60  per  ton.  The  general  summary  of  results  is  as 
follows: 

"(1)  As  between  early  out  and  well  cured  timothy  hay  and  fine  well  cured  upland 
prairie  hay,  cows  preferred  the  prairie  hay. 

"  (2)  Prairie  hay  was  at  least  equal  to  timothy  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter  fat. 

"  (3)  At  the  present  price  of  the  2  kinds  of  hay,  milk  was  produced  at  13  per  cent 
less  cost  and  butter  fat  at  12  per  cent  less  cost  when  prairie  hay  was  fed." 

Ensiling  soja  bean  and  vetch,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1893^ 
pp.  109j  110). — Soja  bean  and  Eussian  or  villous  vetch  were  each  grown 
on  plats  containing  2,500  sq.  ft.,  and  the  green  crops  cut  and  ensiled, 
a  part  of  the  soja  bean  by  itself  and  a  part  mixed  with  the  vetoh. 
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^'Aftei  al>ont  6  months  the  silos  were  opened  and  the  contents  fed  out.  The  cows 
ate  the  silages  readily,  but  the  quantities  were  too  small  to  admit  of  experimental 
feeding.    Both  silages  kept  nicely  and  had  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor.'' 

The  losses  in  ensiling  are  calculated.  These  amounted  to  14  per  cent 
of  tlie  dry  matter  in  <'ase  of  the  soja  bean  and  25  per  cent  in  case  of 
the  soja  bean  and  vetch.  The  composition  of  the  green  material  and 
the  silage  is  given  as  follows: 

C<ympo8ition  of  green  and  ensiled  soja  bean  and  villous  vetch. 


Composition  of  dry  matter. 


Soja  bean,  /zreen  fodder i..\  75.36 

Soja  l>eau  8il.i;{e 77. 10 

Yillous  vviUU  and  soja  bean,  fzrevn  fodder...    80. 30 
Villous  vetcb  and  suja  beau  silage 81. 50 


Pr.  ct.  Pr.  etJPr. ct.'Pr.  et. 


«1 


-8 
}b5 


5S 


12.16   20.29  22.53 

19.00   17.61  26.09 

U.85,  21.46  22.85;  35.16; 

19.73J  18.90  27.12  27.21 


Pr.et.  Pr.et.Pr.et, 
41.56     3.46     3.24 
34.44     2.86 
5.68, 

7.04 


2.81 
8.43 
3.01 


•  it 


Pr.  ct. 

0.709 
.625 
.748 
.869 


Pr.et, 
1.775 
2.246 
2.407 
2.935 


Feeding  test  with  various  silages,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  8ta.  Rpt 
1893,  pp.  70-81). 

Robertson  mixture  vs.  corn  silage  (pp.  70-75). — The  object  of  this  trial 
was  to  compare  the  composition  and  the  feeding  value  of  silage  made 
from  a  mixture  of  corn,  horse  beans  (whole  plant),  and  sunflower  heads^ 
as  proposed  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Eobertson,  of  Canada,  with  silage  made 
from  corn  alone.  Two  fifths  of  an  acre  of  corn,  one  fifth  of  an  acre  of 
horse  beans,  and  one  tenth  of  an  acre  of  sunflowers  were  planted  for 
this  purpose  and  cultivated  as  usual.  All  except  the  horse  beans  did 
well.  Early  in  October  this  Robertson  mixture  was  harvested  and 
ensiled  in  one  half  of  a  silo,  the  other  half  being  filled  with  ordinary 
corn.  The  silo  was  in  poor  repair,  and  the  loss  in  ensiling  was  unusa 
ally  large.  It  amounted  to  33  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  for  the  corn 
silage  and  43  per  cent  for  the  mixed  silage.  Analyses  are  given  of 
the  materials  as  put  in  the  silo  and  of  both  kinds  of  the  good  and 
spoiled  silage.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  mate- 
rials as  put  in  and  the  silage  taken  out: 

Composition  of  green  and  ensiled  material. 


Composition  of  dry  matter. 


r 


8 


I 


Corn  fodder  as  pnt  in 

Silage  mixture  aa  pnt  In. ... . 
Com  bHarb  aa  taken  ont — 
Silage  mixture  aa  taken  out. 


Pr.et 
77.21 
74.91 
79.16 
79.30 


Pr.et.Pr.et 
5.42  7.59 
5.87  10  53 
8.111  10.24 
8.52  12.10 


Pr.et.  Pr.et 
23.26  59.49 
21.36  66.07 
26.00  63.85 
28.89|  50.16 


Pr,et. 
4.24 
6.17 
8.80 
5.88 


Pr.et. 
1.21 
L68 
1.65 
L93 


Pr.et. 

0.430 

.497 

.470 

.717 


Pr,ct. 
1.500 
1.612 
1.931 
2.878 
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''The  effect  of  the  horse  beans  and  sunflower  heads  in  the  Robertson  mixture  to 
plainly  shown  in  the  protein  and  ether  extract  percentages. 

The  feeding  value  of  these  2  kinds  of  silage  was  tested  in  a  feeding 
trial  with  6  cows,  covering  4  periods  of  3  weeks,  which  began  Decem- 
ber 24.  The  trial  was  rather  unsatisfactory,  as  2  of  the  cows  were 
found  to  be  tuberculous  and  were  slaughtered,  and  the  others  were 
removed  to  an  old  baru,  where  they  suffered  much  from  the  cold  and 
were  evidently  affected  by  the  changed  conditions.  The  results  of  the 
trial  are  tabulated.  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  <Hhe  mixture  did 
not  in  these  cases  appear  superior  to  corn  silage  in  feeding  value.  We 
do  not  feel,  however,  justified  in  laying  much  stress  on  the  results 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  complications." 

Bye  Mage  t?A.  com  silage  (pp.  75-77). — ^Twelve  cows  were  divided  into 
2  lots  and  fed  during  2  periods  of  4  weeks  each  on  rye  silage  or  com 
silage,  the  lots  being  alternated  on  these.  The  cows  received  com 
meal,  wheat  bran,  and  hay  in  addition  to  the  silage.  The  composition 
of  the  corn  and  rye  silage  is  given. 

''The  rye  silage  was  much  drier  than  the  corn  silage  and  was  not  relished  as  welL 
The  cows  were  induced  to  eat  all  they  would;  yet  left  a  good  many  orts,  and  ate  hat 
three  quarters  as  much  dry  matter." 

The  results  of  the  feeding  are  tabulated.  Considerably  more  hay 
was  eaten  with  the  rye  silage  than  with  the  corn  silage.  About  10  per 
cent  less  milk  and  butter  was  produced  on  the  rye  silage.  There  was 
a  shrinkage  of  about  2  per  cent  in  passing  from  corn  silage  to  rye  silage, 
and  a  gain  of  about  2  per  cent  in  changing  from  rye  to  corn  silage.  The 
indications  are  that  there  was  a  loss  of  about  one  half  from  natural 
fermentation  and  fire  fanging  in  ensiling  of  rye. 

Corn  and  soja  bean  silage  vs,  corn  silage  (pp.  77-79). — ^Four  rows  of 
com,  equivalent  to  one  fifth  of  an  acre,  with  soja  beans  planted  in  the 
same  rows,  was  harvested  and  ensiled  separately;  and  for  comparison 
an  equal  area  of  the  same  corn  grown  without  soja  beans.  The  com- 
position of  the  materials  as  put  in  and  of  the  2  kinds  of  silage  as  taken 
out  is  given.  The  2  kinds  of  silage  were  fed  to  2  lots  of  2  cows  each 
in  alternating  18-day  periods. 

"Hnth  kinds  of  silage  were  well  relished."  .  ,  , 

''The  milk  was  richer  in  both  cases  during  the  soja  bean  and  com  silage  feeding. 
TbiM  latter  appears  to  be,  practically,  the  only  gain  made  by  the  addition  of  the  soja 
beau  to  tlie  corn. 

''It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  addition  of  this  small  amount  of  soja  bean  plants 
to  the  com  in  the  silos  did  not  materially  improve  the  silage,  or  increase  the  mUkor 
butter  yields.  Planting  in  the  row  with  the  corn  was  found  to  be  better  than  plant- 
ing in  separate  rows,  because  of  greater  economy  of  room  and  labor." 

Fea  and  oat^  and  vetch  and  oat  vs,  corn  silage  (pp.  79-81). — ^The  crops 
from  2  plats  of  oats  and  hairy  vetch  and  2  of  oats  and  peas  were  har- 
vested  and  ensiled  together,  no  effort  being  made  to  keep  the  different 
kinds  separate.  This  silage  was  fed  out  to  the  herd  between  October 
7  and  November  17.  Analyses  of  the  materials  as  put  in  the  silo  are 
given,  together  with  a  brief  record  of  the  herd  while  the  silage  was  fed. 
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"Nearly  7  lbs.  more  batter  were  produced  by  these  6  cows  fed  6  weeks  on  pneture 
with  ensiled  oats,  vetches,  and  peas  than  was  made  in  the  6  weeks  Immediately 
preceding,  on  pasture,  old  silage,  and  fresh  fodder  corn,  and  nearly  40  lbs.  more  in 
the  6  weeks  immediately  following,  when  corn  and  rye  silages  were  eaten. 

''It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  a  strictly  controlled  experiment,  but  it  serves  to 
show  that  oats  and  vetch,  and  oats  and  peas,  ensiled,  mny  be  expected  to  produce 
at  least  as  good  returns  at  the  milk  pail  and  in  the  chum  as  will  corn  silage.'' 

Feeding  trials  with  animals,  F.  E.  Emebt  {Iforth  Carolina  Sta. 
BullOf)^  pp.  419-449). 

The  effect  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  meal  as  cattle  food  (pp.  419-424). — A 
discussion  is  given  of  the  general  character  and  feeding  value  of  cotton- 
seed hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  a  review  of  the  results  obtained 
in  a  number  of  experiments,  principally  at  the  station,  in  feeding  these 
materials  in  various  combinations  to  steers  and  cows.  From  the  expe- 
rience at  hand,  rations  containing  these  materials  are  suggested  for 
fattening  and  for  milk. 

''Where  it  is  desirable  to  feed  an  animal  jnst  sufficient  to  maintain  it  without 
loss,  the  following  rations  may  be  used :  Hulls  from  rather  green  seed  may  be  fed 
alone,  the  particles  of  seed  kernels  remaining  accidentally  with  the  hulls  being 
counted  on  for  maintenance,  or,  perhaps,  even  for  slow  fattening.  .  .  .  With  well 
cleaned  hulls,  however,  some  cotton-seed  meal  must  be  used,  depending  somewhat 
on  the  animal  fed.  .  .  .  Probably  8  or  10  lbs.  of  halls  to  1  lb.  of  meal,  when  fed  in 
quantity  (as  much  as  can  be  eaten  clean),  will  support  life  and  maintain  the  weight 
of  neat  stock. 

**  For  slow  fattening  rations  ranging  from  7  of  hulls  to  1  of  meal  down  to  6  or  4  to 
1  may  be  used,  depending  on  the  animals  fed  and  skill  of  the  feeder.  .  .  . 

''Rations  for  making  good  beef  quickly  may  range  from  4  to  1  down  to  2  to  1,  or 
even  1.5  to  1,  as  we  have  fed  steers  successfully  on  the  latter  ration.  .  .  . 

"  When  a  cow  has  passed  about  4  or  5  months  of  gestation,  and  the  flow  of  milk 
ha8  greatly  diminished,  she  may  be  put  on  a  ration  of  hulls  and  meal,  which  may  be 
varied  from  4  to  1  to  as  much  as  7  or  8  to  1  of  hulls  to  meal  until  she  has  dried  off. 
This  will  support  the  cow  weU.  It  would  be  well  all  this  time,  however,  to  be  feed- 
ing once  per  day  some  hay,  stover,  straw,  or  let  her  graze  part  of  each  day.  For  2 
or  3  weeks  before  calving,  the  cow's  ration  should  be  changed  by  substituting  a 
succulent  diet  or  bran  for  the  cotton-seed  meal.'' 

Cotton-seed  meal  as  a  horse  food  (pp.  426,  426). — Two  horses  were 
fed  in  the  first  period  a  ration  of  clover  straw  (chaff),  com  meal, 
and  ship  stnff,  on  which  one  horse  gained  and  the  other  lost  in  weight. 
During  the  second  period  corn  meal  and  ship  stuff  were  both  reduced 
1  lb.,  and  2  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  fed  instead.  During  this  period 
both  horses  gained  in  weight;  there  was  "an  almost  regular  adviince 
in  body  weight."  In  the  third  period  the  cotton-seed  meal  was  increased 
to  3^  lbs.  and  the  clover  straw  was  changed  to  timothy  hay.  Neither 
horse  ate  the  timothy  hay  well  and  the  period  lasted  only  8  days. 

**  Neither  horse  showed  any  symptoms  to  indicate  that  the  cotton-seed  meal  dis- 
ftgroed  with  it,  but  both  objected  to  late-cut  timothy  hay  after  crimson  clover 
straw  and  chaff.  .  .  . 

"  Later,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  E.  d'Alinge,  of  the  Biltmore  estate,  writes  that 
he  has  for  some  time  been  feeding  2  lbs.  per  dny,  except  SundayK,  to  work  horses 
and  mules.    The  ration,  with  cotton-seed  meal  in  this  case,  being  as  follows:  13  to 
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15  lbs.  cat  hay  and  finely  cut  com  fodder,  4  lbs.  wheat  bran,  2  Ibe.  cotton-seed 
meal,  6  lbs.  com  meal;  the  whole  mixed  together.  On  Sundays  a  change  it 
allowed  to  whole  grain,  oats  and  com,  and  uncut  hay." 

Cotton-seed  meal  for  pigs  (pp.  426,  427, 433-436). — Two  pigs,  weighing 
about  90  lbs.  each,  were  fed  the  same  ration,  except  that  one  received 
corn  meal  and  the  other  an  equal  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

"As  the  result  of  feeding  cotton-seed  meal,  it  may  be  stated  that4  oz.  were  fed  per 
day  with  32  oz.  of  wheat  bran  for  20  days,  and  20  oz.  per  day  of  cotton-seed  meal 
with  40  oz.  of  wheat  bran  for  the  following  21  days  were  fed  and  nearly  all  con- 
sumed by  a  hearty  pig,  without  faltering;  but  when  2  lbs.  per  day  were  fed,  the  pig 
refused  to  eat  so  much,  and  became  sick  on  what  was  eaten,  but  recorercd  on  a  com 
diet.  .  .  . 

*' Later  a  little  more  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed,  but,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of 
the  pig,  it  was  dropped.  After  feeding  a  period  on  corn  meal,  both  were  slaughtered 
and  comparisons  of  live  and  dressed  weights  were  made.  The  pig  which  was  fed 
on  cotton-seed  meal  weighed  25  lbs.  less  than  the  other,  and  dressed  71.21  per  cent 
of  live  weight.    The  pig  fed  on  com  meal  dressed  73.68  per  cent  of  live  weight." 

Cotton-seed  meal  for  calves  (pp.  427,  436-439). — Three  calves  were  fed 
skim  milk  to  which  one  fourth  to  one  half  a  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal 
was  added.  After  feeding  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half  all  of  the 
calves  died. 

'*  The  death  of  one  was  due  to  licking  np  or  eating  sand.  The  other  two  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  victims  of  some  toxic  agent  in  the  cotton-seed  meal  which  power- 
fully affects  the  nervous  system.  This  apparently  attacked  three  mature  cows, 
probably  causing  the  death  of  one.'' 

Feeding  skim  milk  to  lambs  (p.  428). — ^Ten  lambs  were  fattened  on 
skim  milk  with  wheat  bran,  oats,  corn,  and  green  clover.  All  of  the 
lambs  were  very  wild.  The  tabulated  financial  result  shows  that  ''not 
only  was  nothing  received  for  the  separated  milk  which  was  fed,  but 
there  was  a  loss  on  the  other  food  eaten." 

A  pig  feeding  test  (pp.  428,  420,  440-447). — Four  pigs,  weighing  from 
75  to  100  lbs.,  were  fed  in  10-day  periods  to  test  5  different  rations  com- 
posed of  wheat  bran,  cowpea  meal,  and  corn  meal  mixed  in  different 
proportions.  The  rations  for  all  the  pigs  were  the  same  except  that 
the  food  for  one  was  mixed  with  a  little  hot  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
from  one  feeding  to  the  next;  for  another  was  mixed  to  a  thin  slop;  for 
a  third  was  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  for  a  fourth  fed  dry.  Skim 
milk  or  buttermilk  was  added  to  the  food.  The  results  of  the  trial  are 
fully  tabulated. 

''The  addition  of  sufficient  cold  water  to  the  grain  to  make  the  ration  sloppy  gave 
the  poorest  result  in  gain,  while  the  dry  food  gave  the  best  result. 

**A8  to  the  result  of  the  feeding,  the  gain  iu  weight  paid  for  the  value  of  the  grain 
fed,  and  paid  also  for  the  separated  milk  for  the  50  days'  feeding,  from  1.4  cts.  to  2.0S 
cttt.  per  gallon.  During  the  last  50  days  there  was  not  enough  gain  in  live  weight 
to  pay  fur  the  grain  fed,  and  consequently  nothing  was  received  for  the  milk." 

A  system  of  feeding  young  calves  (pp.  429,  430,  448,  449). — Receipts 
are  given  for  foods  used  at  the  station  for  young  calves  in  changing 
from  cows'  milk  to  skim  milk.  These  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
whole  milk,  skim  milk,  and  linseed  meal  in  different  proportions. 
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Fattening  mature  steers  on  cotton  seed  and  cowpea  hay,  B.  L. 
Bennett  and  G.  B.  Ieby  (ArJcanscut  Sta.  Bui.  31^  pp.  3-11). — Two  half- 
grade  3-yearold  steers  were  fed  iu  box  stalls  for  90  days,  begiuniiig: 
January  23.  Both  received  whole  cotton  seed  and  cowpea  hay,  the 
amount  being  13.6  lbs.  of  seed  and  20  lbs.  of  hay  per  steer.  The  steers 
gained  270  lbs.  and  274  lbs.,  respectively.  They  were  bought  at  2  cts. 
per  pound  and  were  estimated  to  be  worth  3J  cts.  at  the  close  of  the 
trial.  With  cowpea  hay  at  C^>  per  ton  and  cotton-seed  meal  at  $5, 
there  was  a  profit  of  $21.30  lor  the  2  steers. 

''Two  small  li-year-old  steers  were  fed  for  35  days  in  the  experiment  in  exact 
manner  of  the  2  large  steers.  They  showed  no  bad  effects  whatever  tcom  the  seedj 
and  made  a  daily  average  gain  of  3.1  lbs/' 

Raising  dairy  bred  calves,  T.  L.  Hjegkeb  {^Minnesota  8ta.  Bui,  35^ 
pp.  82-92^  fig.  1). — This  experiment  was  made  to  compare  the  cost  of 
raising  calve:^  on  whole  milk,  and  on  skim  milk  supplemented  by  flax- 
seed meal,  and  to  note  the  effects  of  these  2  rations  on  the  thriftinessof 
the  calves.  Nine  calves  were  used,  1  being  fed  on  whole  milk  during 
a  period  of  60  days,  while  8  were  gradually  changed  to  skim  milk  and 
flaxseed  meal.  The  time  covered  by  the  trial  varied  from  12  to  24 
weeks  with  the  different  calves.  The  food  eaten,  gain  in  weight,  and 
cost  of  the  food  per  pound  of  gain  are  tabulated  for  each  animal,  and 
an  analysis  is  given  of  the  flaxseed  meal.  The  following  table  gives  a 
general  summary  of  the  results: 

Summary  of  feeding  experiments  ucith  calces. 


Calf  No.  1,  whole  milk  diet 

Calf  No.  2,  skim  milk  diet 

Calf  No.  3,  skim  milk  diet 

Calf  No.  4,  skim  milk  diet 

Calf  No.  6,  skim  milk  diet 

Calf  No.  6,  skim  milk  diet 

Calf  No.  7.  skim  milk  diet 

Calf  No.  8,  skim  milk  diet 

Calf  No.  9,  skim  milk  diet 

Average  for  calves  fed  on  skim  milk 


Weight 

ateii.l  of 

trial. 

Gain  iD  live  weight. 

Length 
of  trial. 

Cost  of 
food. 

Total. 

Average 
per  day. 

Voundn. 

Dayt. 

Pounds. 

rounds. 

61 

$13.88 

245 

100 

■  1.90 

84 

3.48 

160 

100 

1.19 

140 

5.07 

234 

179 

1.28 

140 

4.82 

20.5 

133 

.95 

1-10 

5.10 

Zlo 

150 

1.07 

ICig 

6.58 

2.-)7 

192 

1.14 

108 

7.32 

4J0 

3: -.8 

2.01 

168 

5.33 

270 

210 

1.25 

1G8 

6.55 

205 

193 

1.14 

1 

1.25 

Cost  of 
food  per 

pound 
of  gaiu. 

Centa. 
9.69 
3.49 
2.88 
3.84 
3.51 
3.47 
2.40 
2.  .54 
3.71 

3723 


"While  the  eicperimeTit  was  fairly  satisfactory  as  to  the  general  growth  of  the 
calves,  the  details  in  feeding  were  not  as  carefully  carried  out  as  the  importance  of 
the  work  required.  It  is  therefore  being  repeated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  more 
accurate  data,  though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  our  efforts  will  result  iu  grow- 
ing a  finer  lot  of  calves." 

Effect  of  weather  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  J.  L. 
Hills  {Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1893, pp.  88-92). — Observations  on  this  sub- 
ject have  previously  been  reported  by  this  station  in  the  Annual  Reports 
for  1891  and  1892  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  491;  and  6,  p.  322).  In  addition  to 
these  tests  observations  are  here  reported  on  two  other  tests.    The 
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first  of  these  v^as  with  17  cows  and  extended  from  September  15  to 
early  in  November.  The  cows  were  at  pasture  bat  were  stabled  dnr^ 
ing  the  night.  The  cows  were  grouped  according  to  the  quality  of  their 
milk,  and  samples  of  the  morning's  and  night's  milk  of  each  group 
were  tested  daily  with  the  Babcock  test  and  lactometer.  Opportunity 
was  afforded  for  72  comparisons  of  the  effect  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture on  percentages  of  total  solids  and  fat  in  the  milk. 

''  In  cases  of  general  rising  quality  no  connection  with  weather  conld  be  teaced. 
The  amount  of  change  was  as  great  one  way  as  another. 

**  During  stationary  temperatures,  more  or  less  quality  fluctuations  occuired,  but 
they  were  found  to  be  equally  divided  in  direction. 

'*  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  more  than  half  (55  per  cent)  of  the  changes  in  &t 
percentage,  and  nearly  two  thirds  (65  per  cent)  of  the  changes  in  per  cents  of  total 
solids  were  opposite  to  those  of  the  tbermometer,  but  that  for  periods  of  more  than 
a  day  the  inverse  character  of  the  quality  change  was  less  marked. 

**  Coincident  with  a  warm  spell  [October  15  to  25]  the  milk  flow  feU  for  the  fint 
time  below  the  line  of  calculated  natural  shrinkage.  On  the  other  hand,  5  days 
averaging  as  warm  (October  3  to  7)  were  accompanied  with  a  little  more  miUc  than 
usual.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  quantity  early  in  November,  aa  the  weather 
grew  colder." 

The  other  test  was  with  7  cows  stabled  in  a  poorly  const  meted  bam 
on  a  bleak  hillside,  and  lasted  from  February  25  to  March  30, 1894. 
The  morning's  aud  night's  milk  of  each  cow  was  tested  by  the  Babcock 
test.  Omitting  the  times  when  the  temperature  varied  less  than  5^ 
from  day  to  day,  there  were  40  opportunities  for  observing  the  effect  of 
changes  of  temperature  on  the  milk. 

"These  show  that  21  times  the  quality  change  waa  inverse  to  temperature  change, 
13  times  in  the  same  direction,  and  6  times  no  quality  change  followed  thermometrio 
fluctuation.  Nearly  two  thirds  (62  per  cent)  of  the  changes  were  in  the  inverae 
direction  to  temperature  change.  They  were  also  more  pronounced  than  the  changet 
in  the  same  direction  (0.275  per  cent  inverse,  0.215  per  cent  same). 

''There  were  12  cases  of  rather  decided  temperature  changes  extending  over  3  days 
or  more  (using  both  sets  of  temperatures  separately).  The  general  quality  of  the 
milk  changed  inversely  6  times,  in  the  same  direction  twice,  and  fluctuated  irreg- 
ularly 4  times.    Three  quarters  of  these  changes  were  in  the  inverae  direction.'' 

From  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  World's  Fair  test  the  statement 
Is  made  that  ^^over  half  the  changes  in  per  cent  of  total  solids,  and 
three  quarters  of  the  changes  in  fat  percentages  were  inverse  to  ther- 
mometric  variations.  .  .  .  Ko  connection  could  be  traced  between  tem- 
perature and  quantity  changes  (save  as  high  temperature  induced 
lighter  feeding  and  consequent  falling  off)  or  between  storm,  and  either 
quantity  or  quality  change." 

The  author  summarizes  the  results  of  the  2  tests  previously  reported, 
and  taking  these  in  connection  with  those  reported  above,  draws  the 
following  inference: 

"These  5  separate  tests,  covering  practically  the  entire  year,  and  the  oonditiona 
of  pasture,  summer  soiling,  and  winter  barn  feeding,  point  directly  to  the  conolnaioa 
that  the  tendency  of  cows  is  to  give  from  day  to  day  richer  milk  when  the  temper- 
ature  falls  and  poorer  milk  aa  it  rises;  or,  in  other  words,  the  quality  of  tho  milk 
(solids  and  fat)  vaiios  inversely  to  temperature  chuuges." 
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Cost  of  butter  production  in  winter,  T.  L.  Hjegkbb  {Minnesota 
Sta,  Bui.  35 J  pp.  54-64y  figs.  5). — In  connection  with  the  observations 
on  the  herd  of  23  cows  (p.  928),  the  cost  of  producing  butter  in  winter 
was  determined  for  each  cow.  The  cost  of  the  feed  was  calculated  on 
the  same  basis  as  in  the  yearly  record*  Each  milking  was  weighed 
and  tested  by  the  Babcock  test  and  the  cows  were  weighed  weekly. 

**  It  was  found  impossible  to  make  the  trial  the  same  length  for  each  cow  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  not  all  at  the  same  time  in  a  condition  which  would  make  it 
fair,  so  each  cow  was  placed  on  trial  at  a  tinie  when  it'was  thought  she  would  do 
herself  justice." 

The  trial  with  different  cows  lasted  between  112  and  181  days.  The 
data  given  include  the  average  live  weight  of  the  cows,  the  dry  matter 
eaten  per  day  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  and  per  pound  of  butter  fat 
produced,  the  butter  fat  produced  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  food  per 
pound  of  butter  fat.  These  all  show  very  wide  variations,  the  dry 
matter  eaten  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  varying  from  14.60  to  28.24  lbs., 
the  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound  of  butter  fat  firom  18.44  to  31.05  lbs., 
and  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  fat  from  10.8  to  17.8  cts. 

''  It  is  evident  that  some  cows  produce  butter  fat  much  cheaper  than  others,  the 
yariation  being  so  great  that  under  certain  conditions  one  class  will  produce  it  at 
a  profit  and  another  at  a  loss.'' 

The  author  concludes  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  size  or  breed  of 
the  cow,  but  rather  of  conformation;  and  he  divides  the  herd  into  4 
groups  on  this  basis  as  follows:  (1)  Beefy  cows,  (2)  those  with  less 
tendency  to  plumpness,  (3)  cows  spare  and  angular  in  form  but  lacking 
depth,  and  (4)  cows  spare  and  angular  with  deep  bodies.  For  each  of 
the  cows  in  these  different  groups  the  weight  is  given,  the  dry  matter 
eaten  per  1,000  lbs.  and  per  pound  of  butter  fat,  and  the  cost  of  food  per 
pound  of  butter  fat,  together  with  the  average  for  each  group.  The 
range  of  variation  and  the  averages  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

JEUoard  of  butter  productum  by  groupt. 


Groups. 

Dry   matter  eaten 
daily  per  1,000  Iba. 
live  weight. 

Dry  matter  eaten  per 
pound    of    butter 

Cost  of  food  per 
pound  of  but> 
ter  fat. 

High, 
est. 

Low. 

•St. 

Aver- 
age. 

HJj*. 

Low- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

°.ie 

Low- 
est. 

At- 

er^ 
age. 

1 .  Beef  type,  blooky  and  plmnp 

2.  LefM  tendenoy  to  lay  on  flesb 

3.  Spare  and  angular,  but  lacking  depth . 

4.  Spare  and  angular  with  deep  bodiee. 

10.96 
25.15 
23.50 
28.24 

Lb$. 
14.61 
16.76 
22.09 
17.87 

Lbt. 
16.66 
21.02 
23.00 
23.58 

Lb$. 
32.47 
31.05 
28.58 
23.06 

Lbt. 
28.04 
24.44 
23.75 
18.44 

Lbt. 
81.25 
26.42 
25.54 
21.15 

Ott. 
18.2 
17.8 
16.6 
12.9 

Ott. 

16.4 
13.8 
13.4 
10.8 

Of. 

17.6 
15.1 
14.6 
12.1 

These  figures  show  a  steady  increase  from  group  1  to  group  4  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  dry  matter  eaten  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight, 
but  a  decrease  in  the  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound  of  butter  fat  pro- 
duced and  in  the  cost  of  food  x)er  pound  of  butter  fat. 
17034— No.  10 6 
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*'  Tjie  cost  of  butter  fat  as  indicated  in  the  last  column  seema  to  depend  mosre  upon 
the  type  of  cow  than  the  breed,  there  being  lees  variation  in  cost  of  prodnction 
between  cows  of  a  certain  type  than  between  cows  of  the  same  breed.  The  cost  of 
100  lbs.  of  dry  matter  was  57  cts.  .  .  . 

''The  first  group  consumed,  on  an  average,  20.81  lbs.  dry  matter  per  day,  return- 
ing 4.7  cts.  profit  [with  butter  fat  at  25  cts.  per  pound] ;  the  cows  in  group  2  ate  20.37 
lbs.  dry  matter  and  gave  7.5  cts.  profit;  group  3  ate  19.95  lbs.  each  and  returned  8.1 
cts.,  while  group  4  ate  21.86  lbs.  each  per  day  at  a  profit  of  13.3  cts.,  or  nearly  3  times 
as  great  a  net  profit  as  the  blocky  cows  in  group  1. " 

The  effect  of  feeding  bone  meal  on  the  character  of  the  milk, 

J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  8ta.  Rpt.  1893^  pp.  106,  107).— To  observe  the 
effect  of  feeding  bone  meal  on  the  ash  and  phosphoric  acid  content  of 
milk^  2  Ayrshire  cows  were  fed  2  lbs.  each  per  day  of  clean  ground 
bone.  The  milk  was  tested  for  ash  and  phosphoric  acid  a  number  of 
days  before  adding  the  bone  meal,  and  for  10  days  after  the  cows  had 
become  accustomed  to  it.  The  average  results  for  each  cow  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Ash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  milk  before  and  after  feeding  hone  meaZ. 


Cow  Hilda. 


Pboa- 
phorio 
acid. 


Cow  Juno. 


Aah. 


Pb<M- 
phc»rie 
acid. 


Before  fee<liDe  bone  mc;il 
After  feeding  Done  meal. . 
Gain  on  bone  meal 


P&reent. 
0.802 


.007 


Per  cent. 

0.2U2 

.2263 

.0121 


Ptreent. 

a  702 

.704 

.002 


Percent, 
0.180B 
.1919 
.0110 


''There  appeared  little  difference  in  the  percentage  of  ash,  but  its  composition 
oeems  to  have  been  slightly  changed  and  the  phosphoric  acid  increased." 

Effect  of  the  change  from  bam  to  pasture,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Ver- 
mont 8ta,  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  107-109). — Previons  observations  on  this  subject 
have  been  reported  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  station  for  1889, 
1890,  1891,  and  1892  (E.  S.  E.,  2,  p.  667;  3,  p.  477;  4,  p.  491;  and  5, 
p.  317).  The  present  observations  were  on  the  new  station  herd  of  21 
cows.  .  They  ate  before  and  after  the  change  a  liberal  ration  of  equal 
parts  of  com  meal  and  bran,  with  hay  and  silage,  and  were  stabled  at 
night  durlDg  the  pasture  period.  The  mUk  was  tested  for  20  days 
previous  to  pasture  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  beginning  10  days 
after  the  change.  The  changes  in  the  milk  yield  and  constituents  of 
each  cow  in  changing  &om  bam  to  pasture  are  noted. 

"The  cows  gained  in  hoth  quantity  and  qnality  of  the  milk,  and  made  more 
butter  on  pasture.  Out  of  21  cows  but  2  failed  to  increase  in  the  milk  flow  and  but 
2  lowc^d  its  quality  as  a  result  of  the  change. 

<<TLi»  average  gain  was  equivalent  to  nearly  3  lbs.  of  milk  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter  per  day  and  per  cow,  while  the  fat  was  increased  over  a  third 
per  cent.  The  quality  of  milk  was  increased  a  seventh,  and  because  of  the  increase 
in  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  butter  yield  was  increased 
nearly  a  quarter.'' 
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The  changes  noted  in  the  observations  previously  reported  are  sum- 
marized. 

"The  evidence  appears  overwhelming  that  cows  on  early  pastnrage— May  and 
Jnne — make  not  only  more  but  richer  milk  than  during  the  last  months  of  their 
bam  life." 

Whale  flesh  meal  as  a  food  for  milch  cows,  J.  Sebelien  (Aas^ 
Norway:  1894y  pp.  33), — A  feeding  experiment  with  20  cows  was  con- 
ducted at  Aas  Agricultural  College  to  trace  the  effect  of  whale  flesh 
meal  on  milk  and  butter  production.  The  experiment  included  3  main 
periods,  (1)  the  preparatory  period,  lasting  32  days;  (2)  the  experi- 
mental period  proper,  lasting  50  days;  and  (3)  the  post-experimental 
period,  lasting  20  days.  The  cows  were  separated  into  2  even  lots  of  10 
each.  Daring  the  first  and  third  periods  both  lots  were  fed  a  basal 
ration  of  80  kg.  of  turnips,  90  kg.  of  cut  straw,  40  kg.  of  hay,  10  kg. 
each  of  rape-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  malt  sprouts.  Lot  A 
received  this  ration  during  the  second  period  also,  the  quantities  fed 
being  somewhat  changed;  but  lot  B  received  0.5  kg.  of  flesh  meal  per 
head  per  day  during  the  first  20  days  of  the  second  period  in  addition 
to  the  ration  in  the  first  period,  and  later  from  J  to  IJ  kg.  of  the  con- 
centrated feed  in  the  ration  was  replaced  by  a  like  quantity  of  flesh 
meal.    The  following  table  gives  the' average  results  obtained: 

Average  daily  production  of  milk  and  fat  per  oow. 


Lot  A,  same  feed  throughout 

Lot  B,  whale  flesh  meal  dur- 
ing period  2. 

Yield  of 
milk. 

Fat  con- 
tent. 

Yield  of 
fat. 

Yield  of 
milk. 

Fatcon« 
tent. 

Yield  of 
fat. 

First  period 

Poundt. 
20.08 
17.77 
15.67 

Percent. 
3.35 
8.40 
8.57 

Poundt. 

0.674 

.604 

.560 

Poundt. 
20.13 
17.97 
15.94 

PereerU, 
8.51 
8.67 
8.64 

Poundt, 
0.705 

Second  period 

.658 

Third  period 

.580 

It  would  appear  that  the  feeding  of  flesh  meal  increased  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  slightly  improved  its  quality.  The  author  concludes 
that  this  result  will  be  obtained  whether  the  flesh  meal  be  fed  in  addi- 
tion to  an  ordinary  fairly  rich  ration,  or  in  partial  substitution  of  the 
vegetable  concentrated  feeds  in  the  same.  If  the  ration  is  rather  scant 
and  of  a  narrow  nutritive  ratio,  the  addition  or  substitution  of  whale 
flesh  meal  will  produce  no  increase  in  the  yield  of  fat,  since  the  milk 
under  such  conditions  seems  to  grow  thinner,  even  if  the  milk  yield  is 
increased. 

The  average  live  weights  of  the  2  lots  of  cows  remained  nearly 
unchanged  throughout  the  experiment. 

Neither  the  quality  nor  the  flavor  of  the  butter  was  apparently 
affected  by  feeding  as  much  as  3.3  lbs.  of  flesh  meal  per  head  per  day. 
In  a  record  given  of  the  experience  of  practical  farmers  in  feeding  flesh 
meal  to  milch  cows,  it  is  stated,  however,  in  one  instance  that  while 
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butter  from  flesh  meal  feeding  will  be  faultless  when  first  made,  a  fishy 
taste  is  apt  to  appear  when  the  butter  is  kept  for  some  time.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  farmers  is  ou  the  whole  favorable  to  the 
use  of  whale  flesh  meal  for  cows.  The  quantities  fed  ranged  firom 
0.4  to  3.3  lbs.  per  head  per  day.  Flesh  meal  is  also  reported  as  fed  to 
bulls,  growing  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry  with  satisfactory  result«. — 

p.  W.  WOLL. 

Dairy  herd  record  for  1893,  T.  L.  Hjbokeb  {Minnesota  8ta,  Buk 
35 J  pp,  37-53,  fig.  J).— This  is  a  record  for  the  year  X893  of  the  23  cows 
of  the  college  herd,  including  the  kinds,  amount,  and  cost  of  food 
eaten;  weight  of  cows  and  milk  and  butter  fat  produced;  percentage 
of  fat  in  milk;  and  cost  of  feed.  The  herd  included  the  following 
breeds:  Jersey,  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Shorthorn,  Polled  Angus,  and 
crosses  and  grades  of  these  breeds.  -  The  data  are  given  for  each  of  the 
cows  individually. 

''No  special  effort  was  made  to  select  an  economical  ration;  the  cows  were  fed 
bran,  barley,  com,  Unseed  meal,  silage,  roots  and  hay  as  had  been  the  practice 
theretofore." 

The  milk  from  each  milking  was  weighed  and  recorded  and  a  sample 
taken  for  testing.    The  data  given  are  discussed  in  detail. 

''The  record  of  the  dairy  herd  for  the  year  1893  seems  to  warrant  the  following 
conclusions: 

"  (1)  The  average  annual  cost  of  keeping  a  dairy  cow  is  $38. 

"  (2)  A  herd  of  cows  bred  on  dairy  lines,  weU  fed  and  carefally  handled,  wiU  pro- 
duce on  an  average  6,400  lbs.  of  milk  per  year  at  a  cost  of  62  cts.  per  100  lbs.  and 
12^  cents  a  pound  for  bntter  fat. 

"  (3)  A  herd  of  good  dairy  cows  weU  fed  and  carefully  handled  will  produce  on 
an  average  300  lbs.  of  butter  fat  each  per  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  365  Iba.  of 
bntter  per  cow. 

"  (4)  The  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter  will  be  10^  cts. 

"  (5)  Taking  the  entire  herd,  the  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  bntter  fat  during  the 
winter  months  is  13.9  cts." 

Records  of  the  station  herd  for  1892  and  1893,  J.  L.  Hills 
( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp,  81-^7). — This  is  a  detaUed  record  for  each 
cow  of  the  station  herd  for  the  years  1892  and  1893.  The  record  for 
1892  is  reprinted  with  some  additions  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
station  for  1892  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  320). 

The  record  for  1893  includes  21  cows.  It  shows  the  number  of  days 
the  cows  were  in  milk,  the  total  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk  of 
each  cow,  the  yield  of  milk  constituents,  the  calculated  yields  of  butter 
and  cheese,  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  required  to  make  1  lb.  of 
butter  and  cheese,  and  the  relation  between  the  value  of  the  entire 
product  from  butter  and  cheese.  The  butter  yield  is  calculated  by 
assuming  110  lbs.  of  butter  to  be  made  from  100  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  and 
the  yield  of  green  cheese  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  per  cent  of 
fat  by  1.1  and  the  per  cent  of  casein  by  2.6.  The  summary  of  the 
record  for  1893  is  as  follows: 
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1 

Corapositioii 
of  milk. 

Yield  of  milk 
constitiieiita. 

Calculated 
yield  of— 

Milk  re- 
quired per 
pound  of— 

4 
1 

i 

t 

H 

i 

1 

O 

1 

1 

Averagfi  pfir  cow 

Lb9. 

6,455 
6,232 
8,273 
8.420 
7,1»7 

Pw  et. 
18.68 
14.73 
12.81 
12.80 
14.66 

Per  et. 
4.88 
6.22 
8.67 
8.78 
6.21 

Lbe. 
883 
018 
1,018 
1,078 
1,066 

Lbe. 
283 
326 
296 
814 
376 

Lbt. 
182.0 
198.2 
194.1 
208.0 
228.0 

Lbt. 
311 
858 
826 
846 
413 

Lb9. 

768 
863 
811 
866 
086 

20.8 
17.4 
26.4 
24.4 
17.4 

Lbe. 
8.6 

Average  6  matme  Jeneya 

Ayerage  1  mature  Aryshixe 

Average  4  Hf  Intelna 

7.8 
10.2 
0.7 

Average  3  bevt  Jerseys 

7.8 

The  yield  of  the  herds  for  1892  and  1893  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  are  compared,  and  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  a 
namber  of  young  cows  for  the  first  2  periods  of  lactation  is  compared. 

**  The  regular  members  of  the  station  herd  of  1892  averaged  7,197  lbs.  of  milk  and 
S51  lbs.  of  butter,  while  in  1893  the  regular  members  averaged  7,115  lbs.  of  milk  and 
841  lbs.  of  butter.  The  entire  herd  made  during  the  same  years  147,609  and  136,615 
lbs.  of  milk  and  7,014  and  6,541  lbs.  of  butter. 

"Calculations  based  on  Dr.  Van  Slyke's  work  indicate  that  the  regular  members 
averaged  856  and  831  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  the  entire  herd  produced  milk  equivalent 
to  17,154  and  15,926  lbs.  of  cheese  in  1892  and  in  1893)  respectively.  The  poorer 
record  for  1893  was  partly  due  to  abortion.  There  was  no  material  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  herd  milk  for  the  2  years  and  but  slight  variations  in  the  quality  of 
the  milk  of  the  individual  cows.  The  2-year-olds  of  1892  gave  the  same  or  slightly 
better  quality  of  milk  during  their  second  lactation.  The  milk,  except  that  of  2 
Jerseys,  was  found  to  be  worth  as  much  for  cheese  as  for  butter,  at  the  average 
market  prices.  .  .  . 

"  If  2i  lbs.  of  cheese  are  considered  to  be  equal  in  market  value  to  a  pound  of 
butter,  which  are  fair  market  conditions,  then  for  every  $100  obtained  for  the  herd 
milk  made  into  butter  there  would  have  been  received  $98  if  the  milk  had  been  made 
into  cheese." 

Pig  feeding,  J.  L,  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt  1893y  pp.  30-10). 

Synopsis.— An  experiment  on  2  lots  of  pigs  of  the  effect  of  feeding  bulky  as  com- 
pared with  more  concentrated  food  during  the  early  growth  of  the  pigs  on  the 
general  gain  in  weight,  and  on  the  shrinkage  of  the  pigs  in  dressing.  The  differ- 
ence in  richness  of  the  rations  was  brought  about  by  feeding  more  or  less  com 
meal  in  proportion  to  the  skim  milk.  Those  on  the  narrower  rations  gained 
faster  and  ate  less  dry  matter  per  pound  of  gain  than  those  on  the  wider  rations, 
but  the  shrinkage  on  dressing  was  the  same  with  both  lots.  At  current  prices 
the  skim  milk  fed  to  the  pigs  was  calculated  to  have  brought  about  25  cts.  per 
100  lbs. 

Four  Chester  Whites  and  4  Small  Yorkshires  were  selected  for  the 
experiment  when  about  8  weeks  old,  and  divided  into  2  lots  with  2  pigs 
of  each  breed  in  each  lot.  After  feeding  both  lots  alike  for  about  3 
weeks  the  experiment  was  commenced  May  30  and  continued  until 
December  10  with  the  Chester  Whites  and  until  January  10  with  the 
Small  Yorkshires.    Lot  1  (bulkier  food)  received  2  oz.  of  com  meal  per 
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quart  of  skim  milk  until  they  were  taking  6  qt.  of  skim  milk,  when  the 
additional  food  required  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oom 
meal  and  wheat  bran  until  they  weighed  200  lbs.,  when  they  were 
finished  off  on  skim  milk  and  corn  meal.  Lot  2  was  fed  on  skim  milk 
alone  until  they  took  9  qt.  per  day,  when  an  ounce  of  com  meal  per 
quart  of  skim  milk  was  added  until  12  qt.  was  being  taken,  when  the 
corn  meal  was  doubled  until  the  pigs  weighed  150  lbs.  each;  they  were 
then  given  all  they  would  eat  of  the  com  meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed, 
and  were  finished  off  in  the  same  manner  as  lot  1.  Soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  the  2  Small  Yorkshires  in  lot  1  died. 
.  The  data  for  the  experiment,  including  the  gains  in  Uve  weight  by 
periods,  the  amounts  of  food  and  of  dry  matter  eaten,  financial  results, 
and  the  loss  on  dressing,  are  tabulated.  The  financial  results  are  baaed 
on  dressed  pork  at  7  cts.  per  pound,  corn  meal  at  $21  and  bran  at  $17 
per  ton,  and  skim  milk  at  15  cts.  per  100  lbs. 
A  summary  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Sumnuiry  ofretulU  of  pig  feeding  trial. 


Average 
gain  in 
'live 
weight. 

Shrink- 
age in 
dresaing. 

Dry  matter  eaten. 

Coat  of 
ibodper 
ponndof 
gain  in 
dreaaed 
weight. 

Lot. 

Per  lb. 
gain  in 

Uve 
weight. 

Per  lb. 
gain  in 
dreased 
weight. 

per  pig. 

1 
2 
2 

Chester  Whitce,  bulkier  foed 

Cheeter  Whitee,  narrower  ration. . 
Small  Yorkehiree,  narrower  ration. 

Pounda. 
264 
800 
211 

Ptreant. 

Pound*. 
8.24 
8.17 
8.88 

Pownda, 
3.73 
8.M 
3.96 

4.83 
5.S8 

94.  M 

''The  Chester  Whites  of  lot  2,  whose  ration  was  narrower  than  thoae  of  lot  1 — 

<'(1)  Gained  faster, 

''  (2)  Reached  a  greater  live  weight, 

''(3)  Shrank  the  same,  and 

''(4)  Ate  less  dry  matter  to  make  a  poand  of  live  or  dressed  weight  than  did  th« 
pigs  whose  food  from  the  beginning  was  bulkier.  Chester  White  No.  2  of  lot  2,  how- 
ever, weighed  no  more  at  slaughter  than  did  the  Chester  Whites  of  lot  1,  notwith- 
standing it  had  eaten  75  lbs.  more  dry  matter.  This  makes  the  cost  of  the  food  of 
this  pig  so  high  and  so  reduces  the  profits  that  the  total  profit  per  pig  for  the  2  lots 
is  nearly  the  same.  .  .  . 

''The  Small  Yorkshires  grew  slowly.  .  .  .  They  gained  less  in  more  time,  ate  more 
dry  matter  to  the  pound  of  gain  in  live  or  dressed  weight,  and  their  food  cost  more 
per  pound  of  increase  of  dressed  weight  than  that  fed  the  Chester  Whites.  .  .  . 
They  were  kept  at  a  profit,  yet  the  money  gain  from  7^  months  of  feeding  was  but 
little  more  than  one  half  that  derived  from  a  month's  less  feeding  with  the  larger 
breed.  .  .  . 

'*If  the  manure  is  considered  to  offset  the  oare  and  the  cost  of  gain  is  sabtracted 
from  the  price  obtained  for  dressed  pork,  the  skim  milk  may  be  considered  to  have 
brought  25  cts.  per  100  lbs.  The  fertilizing  value  of  the  food  was  58  per  cent  of  its 
market  value." 

Proper  amount  of  sJcim  milk  for  finishing  off  (p.  37). — ^From  October  11 
to  December  10  lot  1  received  366  qt.  of  skim  milk  and  374  lbs.  of  com 
meal  each,  and  the  Chester  Whites  in  lot  2  received  732  qt.  of  akim 
milk  and  339  lbs.  of  corn  meal  each. 
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"The  pigs  that  ate  the  most  gained  the  most,  but  .  .  .  the  extra  23  lbs.  live  weight 
cost  $1.93  more,  or  8.4  ots.  per  pound,  whereas  It  only  bronght  7  cts.  This  Is  a 
reversal  of  the  results  found  with  8  pigs  last  year  [E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  318],  but,  as  before 
stated,  pig  3  [in  lot  2]  did  so  poorly  that  he  lowered  the  average  and  the  results  are 
less  satisfactory  than  might  be  wished." 

Pig  feeding,  L.  Poster  {Montana  8ta.  Bui.  5,  pp.  55-^^).— This  is  a 
popular  bulletin  discussing  the  principles  of  feeding,  the  average  com- 
position of  American  feeding  stuffs,  feeding  standards,  and  preparation 
of  food,  together  with  quotations  from  the  work  of  some  of  the  stations 
in  feeding  pigs. 

Analyses  of  milling  by-products,  J.  L.  Hills  and  B.  O.  White  ( Vermont  Sia. 
Bpi,  189Sf  pp.  iS6-£8).—AnaljBea  with  reference  to  food  constituents  and  notes  on 
methods  of  manufacture  are  reported  for  the  following  materials:  Corn  oil  cake, 
gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  scorched  barley,  maize  feed,  middlings,  ground  peas  and 
oats,  oat  hulls,  ''nutriotone,''  and  peanut  meal. 

What  oonstituents  of  wine  hinder  pepsin  digestion?  H.  Petbbs  {Ber,  pharm. 
Get.,  4  (1894),  p.  258;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  102,  Bepert.,  p.  S29). 

Comparative  examinations  of  di£Ferent  meat  extracts,  A.  Stutzer  (Zteohr. 
angew.  CKmn.,  1895,  No.  6,  pp,  157, 158). 

Cocoa  as  a  food  material,  H.  Cohn  (ZUohr.  physiol.  Chem.,  20,  No.  1  and  2,  pp. 
1-27). — An  extended  study  of  the  food  nutrients  of  cocoa  and  their  digestibility  as 
shown  by  the  natural  and  artificial  methods.  Artificial  digestion  showed  64  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen  digestible,  including  the  theobromin.  In  a  digestion  trial  on  the 
author  himself  62.7  per  cent  of  the  protein  and  95.88  per  cent  of  the  fat  were  digested. 

On  roasted  chicory,  E.  G.  Clayton  (Analgei,  20  (1895),  Jan.,  pp.  12-15). 

Heat  production  in  the  chick  before  and  after  hatching,  M.  S.  Pembrey,  M.  H. 
Gordon,  and  R.  Warren  (Jour.  Phyeiol.,  17  (1894),  pp.  881-848;  tiba.  in  Jour.  Chem. 
Soo.  London  (1895),  Feb.,  p.  51). 

On  the  nature  of  musonlar  contraction,  T.  W.  Engleicann  (Nature,  51  (1895), 
Mar.  28,  pp.  519-524,  figs.  2). 

Sngar  in  the  nntxltion  of  animals,  A.  Vivien  (Ind.  LaiU,  20  (1895),  No.  IS,  pp. 
99, 100). 

The  feeding  of  animals  for  the  production  of  meat,  milk,  and  manure  and 
for  the  exercise  of  force,  Lawes  and  Gilbert  (Jour,  Boy.  Agl.  Soo.  England,  6 
(1895),  No.  21,  pp.  47-146,  tables  2).— The  snbstauce  of  this  article  wiU  be  contained 
in  a  bulletin  on  the  Rothamsted  Station  soon  to  be  issued  by  this  Department. 

Componnding  rations  for  animals,  P.  FAUCOMPRifc  (Ind,  Lait.,  19  (1894),  No.  48, 
pp,  382,  38S). 

Feeding  milk  cows  with  hairy  vetch,  Q.  J.  Martin  (Ind.  Lait.,  20  (1895),  No.  Sf 
pp,  19,  20). 

The  influence  of  the  month  of  calving  on  the  milk  production  of  a  cow, 
P.  ScHUPU  (Einfiues  dor  Kalbezeit  der  KUhe  auf  die  Miloherzeugung  und  auf  die 
At^feueht.  Berlin:  Pub,  by  Molkerei  Zeitung,  1894;  abs.  in  F&hling's  landw,  Ztg.,  44 
(1895),  No.  4,  pp.  75-80). 

Peanut  oil  as  a  substitute  for  milk  fat  in  calf  feeding  (Landw.  Woohenbl.  Sohlee. 
HoUt.,  45  (1895),  No.  11,  pp.  167-169). 

Measurements  of  hogs  of  different  breeds,  Junghanns  (Mitt,  deut,  landw.  Ges., 
1895,  No.  5,  p.  52,  fig.  1). 

Heredity  in  horses,  A.  Oliver  (Bui.  Min.  Agr.  France,  IS  (1894),  No.  8,  pp.  892-907). 

Barnyard  fowls  R.  Saint-Loup  (Les  oiseaux  de  bcuse-cour.  Paris :  J.  B.  Ballih^e  et 
flls,  pp.  S69,  figs.  107). 

Characteristics  of  breeds  of  chickens,  E.  Lehaine  (Agl.  Gum.  N.  8.  Wales,  5 
(1894),  No.  12,  pp.  878-880).^A  tabulated  summary  giving  nimiber  of  eggs  laid,  daily 
increase  in  weight  of  chick,  weight  when  6  months  old,  and  other  data  for  33  breeds. 
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VETEBIHAR7  SGIEHCE  AHD  PRACTICE. 

Glanders,  W.  L.  Williams  {Montana  8ta.  Bui.  4jpp.  er-llS^pU.  7). — 
This  is  a  general  discussion  on  the  subject  in  popular  form.  Among 
the  topics  treated  are  the  pathology,  symptoms,  and  diagnosis  of  glan- 
ders; strangles,  pink  eye,  acute  nasal  catarrh,  infectious  or  epizootic 
catarrhal  feyer,  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  diseases  of  the  facial  sinuses, 
diseased  teeth,  and  nostril  tumors,  which  have  sometimes  been  con- 
fused with  glanders.  The  only  safe  method  of  diagnosis  is  the  use  of 
mallein. 

"Althongh  most  modern  investigaton  admit  the  curability  of  some  casea  of  glan- 
den,  these  recoveries  are  confessedly  few  and  the  treatment  of  the  malady,  whether 
by  medicines  or  mallein,  is  yet  purely  experimental,  nn worthy  of  confidence  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  yet  pointing  hopefnlly  toward  reliable  treatment  in  the  near 
future.  Apparent  recoveries  from  glanders  are  unfortunately  too  often  apparent 
only,  and  serve  to  continue  the  spread  of  the  disease." 

Experimental  trichinosis  in  Spermophilns  13-lineatns,  G.  W. 

Stiles  ( Vet.  Mag.,  1894^  pp.  7J27y  728;  CentbU  Bdkt.  und  Par.^  16  (1894), 
No.  19 J  pp.  777, 778). — ^The  disease  trichinosis  was  given  experimentally 
to  spermophiles,  but  the  author  does  not  believe  that  these  animals 
are  of  any  practical  importance  in  transmitting  the  disease  to  hogs. — 

0.  W.  STILES. 

Discussion  of  the  coccidian  origin  of  cancer,  Fabbb-Douebgitb 

{Ann.  Micrographie,  1892,  pp.  49-67,  97-110,  145-164,  221-236,  579-587^ 
603-614,  figs.  27). — The  author's  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  parasite  theory  of  cancer,  originating  in  the  writings  of 
Pfeiffer,  Darier,  Wickham,  and  d'Albarran,  rests  upon  observations 
which  have  no  connection  with  one  another  and  no  analogy;  (2)  the 
objects  described  as  Sporozoa  have  only  certain  morphological  resem- 
blances to  these  animals,  but  do  not  possess  coccidian  characters^  (3) 
all  the  pseudococcidia  as  yet  described  are  connected  by  insensible 
gradations  with  the  neoplastic  cell,  from  which  they  originate  by 
degeneration;  (4)  epithelial  cancers  of  animals,  really  homologous  to 
those  of  man,  are  also  not  parasitic;  (5)  in  attempting  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  a  parasitic  origin  by  comparing  epithelial  cancers  with 
galls  of  vegetables  and  infectious  neoplasms  of  animals  one  faUs  to 
recognize  the  very  nature  or  essence  of  cancer  and  compares  conditions 
which  are  not  comparable. — o.  w.  stiles. 

Notes  on  parasites,  0.  W.  Stiles  and  A.  Hassall  ( Vet.  Mag.,  1894, 
pp.  729-741,  figs.  11). — A  new  species  of  intestinal  fluke  {IHstomum  tricolor) 
in  the  cotton-tail  rabbit  {Lepus  sylvaticus  Bachman)  and  in  the  Northern 
hare  {L.  americanus  Erxleben).  This  species  is  found  to  be  common  in 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia;  it  stands  midway 
between  the  genera  Mesogonimus  and  UrogonimuSf  and  the  authors  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  validity  of  these  two  genera. 
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IHstamum  {Polyorchis)  molle  (Leidy,  1856,  S.  and  H.,  1894). — ^Anatom- 
ical description  of  original  types  of  Monostomtim  molle  Leidy. — o.  w. 

STILES. 

New  American  finds  of  Sarcosporidia,  0.  W.  Stiles  {Vet,  Mag.y 
1894 J  pp.  928 J  929), — An  undescribed  species  of  MiesoJieria  is  present  in 
the  heart  of  nearly  all  cattle  examined  in  the  District  of  Oolmnbia;  an 
undescribed  species  has  been  found  in  rabbits  in  Illinois  by  Schimer  and 
in  Maryland  by  Hassall ;  Saroosporidia  were  found  yery  common  in  Iowa 
rats  by  Stiles;  Balbiaria  sp.  found  in  Setophaga ruticilla  by  Hassall;  an 
undescribed  Sarcosporidinm  found  in  chickens  by  Stiles. — o.w.  stiles. 

On  the  genns  Gtongylonema  Molin,  L.  O.  Keumann  {Mem.  Soc. 
Zool.  France^  VII^  pp.  463-473,  figs.  4). — A  general  revision  of  the  genus 
Oongylonema  (family  MlariidcB)  based  upon  material  from  Africa  and 
India.  Bevised  generic  and  speciiic  diagnoses  are  given.  The  follow- 
ing synonymy  and  data  are  given  for  the  forms  which  occur  in  domes- 
ticated animals: 

(1)  6.  scutatum  (Miiller,  1869)  Eailliet,  1892  {Spiraptera  acutata  cBsapha- 
gea  bovis  Miiller,  1869;  Filaria  sey.  sp.  soutata  Lkt.,  1876;  Myzomimiis 
soutatus  Stiles,  1892)  recently  found  by  Fayet  in  105  out  of  136  cattle 
examined  at  T^bessa  (Algeria);  the  parasite  occurred  in  nearly  every 
animal  infested,  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus.  Fayet 
found  the  same  thread  worm  in  14  per  cent  of  494  sheep  examined  at 
T^bessa,  and  Boulant  found  it  in  nearly  all  the  sheep  slaughtered  at 
S^tif.  Fayet  also  found  it  in  (34=)  32  per  cent  of  the  goats  examined. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  the  horse  (Miiller). 

(2)  G.  pulohrum  Molin,  1857,  was  found  by  Fayet  in  the  cdsophogeal 
epithelium  of  5  out  of  20  hogs. 

(3)  0.  verruoosnm  (Giles,  1892)  Neumann,  1894  (sp.  verrucosa  Giles, 
1892;  O.  scutatum  Bailliet,  1894,  ex  parte),  which  Eailliet  believed  was 
identical  with  Q.  scutatum^  is  reestablished  as  a  distinct  species.  It 
was  found  by  Giles  in  India  in  the  epithelium  of  the  stomach  of  sheep 
and  of  the  zebu. 

The  other  forms  mentioned  are  G.  muscuK  (End.,  1819)  from  the  mouse 
(JfiM^  musculus) ;  O.  filiforme  Molin,  1857,  from  Inuus  ecau4atus;  O.  spi- 
rale  Molin,  1857,  from  Cervus  dama;  and  G.  ursi  (Budolphi,  1819)  from 
Ursus  arctos. 

Neumann's  original  observations  are  confined  to  the  species  from 
domesticated  animals. — o.  w.  stiles. 

Abibliography,  history,  etc.,  of  Italian  helminthology.  O.Pabona 
{Atti  B.  Univ.  Geneva,  13  {1894),  pp.  733,  map  1). — ^This  elaborate  work 
by  Parona  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  The  history  of  helminthology 
in  Italy  ^  (2)  the  parasites  treated  systematically,  with  cross  references 
to  the  literature  under  each  group,  and  a  compendium  of  species 
arranged  according  to  their  hosts;  (3)  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  various  parasites  in  Italy;  and  (4)  an  almost  complete  bibliography 
of  Italian  works  on  helminthology,  a  short  abstract  of  each  paper  being 
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given.    The  map  gives  the  geographical  distribation  of  the  parasites 
of  man  in  Italy. 

This  work  represents  years  of  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  Parona,  and 
is  one  which  is  absolutely  indispensable^  to  all  original  workers  in  hel- 
minthology. — c.  w.  stiles. 


A  test  of  sertun  from  taberouloas  animals  as  a  diagnostic  agent  for  tnberoa- 
losis,  Ebbr  (ZUchr.  Fleiaek-  uh4  Miloh  Hyg,,  6  {1895),  No,  6,  pp,  91,  ft;).^No  reaction 
resulted  after  the  sernm  was  employed. 

The  teeth  of  the  horse,  W.  G.  Ridbwood  (Nat,  8ci.,  6  {1896),  No,  S8,  pp,  US-tSS, 
fig:  g). 

DAIBTIHG. 

The  composition  and  analjrsiB  of  milk  and  milk  products, 

H.  D.  EiOHMOND  (Analystj  20  {1895)^  Mar.,  pp.  54-56).— A  report  on  the 
work  done  during  1894  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Com- 
pany. The  results  of  analyses  of  28,455  samples  of  milk  are  summa- 
rized by  months.  The  average  for  the  year  was  1.0322  sp.  gr.,  12.67  per 
cent  solids,  3.86  x)er  cent  fat,  and  8.81  per  cent  solids-notfat.  ^^As  is 
usual,  the  poorest  mUk  is  found  in  the  summer  and  the  maximum  is 
attained  in  November." 

The  2,269  samples  of  cream  tested  showed  an  average  for  the  year  of 
48.9  per  cent  of  fat.  The  average  for  44  samples  of  clotted  cream  was: 
Water  31.59,  fat  60.25,  solids-not-fat  8.16,  and  ash  0.69  per  cent 

The  composition  of  the  174  samples  of  butter  firom  different  coon- 
tries  was  as  follows: 

CompoHtion  of  hutt^  as  sold  <«  England. 


French  batter,  freeh  (41  aainples) : 

Highest 

Lowest 

Averafse 

French  butter,  salted  (81  samples) : 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Brittany  butter  (6  samples) : 

Highest 

Lowest 

Ayerage 

English  butter,  fresh  (22  samples) : 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

English  butter,  salted  (46  samples) : 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  (6  samples) : 

HiKhest 

Lowest 

Average 


Water. 


Percent. 
14.32 
12.78 
13.60 

18.67 
0.68 
U.27 

14.81 
13.75 
14.26 

15.23 
11.90 
13.40 

16.89 
10.19 
13.11 

12.53 
8.24 
10.72 


Fat. 


Percent. 
86.08 
84.19 
86.05 

87.72 
82.98 
86.28 

84.86 
83.18 
83.84 

87.62 
84.08 
85.70 

87.66 
79.99 
83.94 

89.82 
85.41 
87.21 


Solids- 
not-tst. 


Pereent, 

2.47 

.78 

L86 

4.68 
L96 
8.46 

8.01 
L78 
LOO 

L88 
.48 
.81 

8.16 
L90 
2.96 

2.69 
L44 
8.07 


Salt. 


Ptreent. 

0.19 
.03 


8.29 

.57 

L97 

.25 
.00 
.16 

L07 
.01 
.14 

4.80 

.90 

8.U 

L56 

.92 

L28 


Batio  of 
water  to 


aot-lkt 
less  salt. 


9il 


18.1 


12.2 


5lO 


6.4 


7.9 


The  analysis  is  given  of  the  fat  of  seyeral  samples.  Analysis  of  a 
sample  of  salted  butter  when  first  made  and  after  keeping  in  a  cask  for 
1  month  showed  that  the  percentage  of  water  had  diminished  from  15.24 
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when  fresh  to  11.08,  and  tiie  salt  from  3.96  to  2.G1,  the  conclusion  being 
that  the  water  had  ran  out  rather  than  eyaporated. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  ash  of  cheese,  O.  Mabiani 
and  E.  Tasselli  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Italy  28  {1895)y  JTo.  I,  pp.  23-26).— 
Analyses  of  the  ash  of  15  samples  of  cheese  made  by  different  methods 
are  tabulated.  The  ash  of  2  samples  gave  slightly  alkaline  reaction, 
that  of  all  other  samples  being  nentral. 

In  all  samples  there  was  less  lime  than  phosphoric  acid,  the  percent- 
age of  phosphoric  acid  being  from  1.07  to  1.75  times  that  of  the  lime. 

Edam  cheese  with  77.984  per  cent  of  dry  matter  contained  5.798  per 
cent  of  ash.  The  percentage  of  chlorin  was  1.591,  equivalent  to  2.624 
per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  percentage  of  calcium  oiid  was  0.787 
per  cent,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  1.38  per  cent,  the  ratio  between  the 
two  being  1:1.75. 

Cheese  made  from  separator  skim  milk  contained  55.243  per  cent  of 
dry  matter,  7.473  per  cent  of  ash,  2.154  per  cent  of  chlorin  (equivalent 
to  3.553  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid),  1.102  per  cent  of  calcium  chlorid, 
and  1.845  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  ratio  between  the  last  two 
being  1:1.67. 

The  composition  of  milk  and  the  conditions  affecting  it»  as 
shown  by  Bell's  analyses,  J.  F.  LrvEBSEEas  {Analy%tj  20  {1895\ 
Jan.j  pp.  7-12). — ^The  author  discusses  the  analyses  of  the  milk  of  273 
cows  and  55  herds  with  reference  to  the  milk  standard  of  the  English 
Society  of  Public  Analysts,  and  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  breed, 
time  of  milking,  and  food  on  the  composition  of  the  milk. 

''  These  analyses  show  that — 

"(1)  With  4  very  slight  exceptions,  all  the  mixed  milks  are  np  to  the  society's 
standard  [8.5  per  cent  solids-not-fat  and  3  per  cent  fat] . 

''  (2)  Only  4  per  cent  of  the  milk  from  the  single  cows  wonld  show  signs  of  mnch 
adnlteration,  as  Jndged  by  the  society's  standard,  if  allowance  is  made  for  excess  of 
the  other  constituents. 

"  (3)  Analyses  by  the  BeU  method  may  give  from  0.40  less  to  0.26  per  cent  more 
than  the  calculated  figares. 

"  (4)  The  longer  the  time  between  milking  the  lower  will  be  the  fat  in  milk. 

"(5)  With  the  exception  of  breed,  the  other  conditions  have  much  less  eifect  on 
the  proportion  of  poor  milks." 

Note  on  Recknagel's  phenomenon,  H.  D.  Eighmond  {Analyst^  20 
{1895),  Jan.,  pp.  1-3). — Eecknagel,  and  later  Vieth  and  other  chemists, 
observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  immediately  after  milking 
was  lower  than  after  standing  some  time.  This  Eecknagel  attributed 
to  a  swelling  of  the  casein.  The  author  reviews  the  subject  and  refers 
to  some  preliminary  experiments  without  giving  any  details. 

"  It  seems  probable  that  RecknageVs  explanation  that  a  change  in  the  casein  occurs 
is  correct,  and  that  this  is  due  to  an  enzyme  (possibly  the  enzyme  which  causes  the 
changes  within  the  udder) ;  it  would  appear  from  this  that  milk  is  still  a  living 
tissue  after  secretion.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  fore-milk  (i.  e.,  milk  that  has 
remained  ready  formed  for  some  time  within  the  udder)  will  show  much  less  rise 
than  the  later  portions  (which  are  drawn  away  as  secreted).  Preliminary  experi- 
ments have  shown  indicationn  of  this  being  the  case." 
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Investigations  of  the  fat  content  of  milk  from  individnal  cowa, 
L.  Hansen  ( Ugeskr.  Landm.y  40  {1895),  pp.  25-27). — ^The  aathor  deter- 
mined the  yield  of  milk,  and  the  percentage  of  cream  in  the  milk  as 
shown  by  Fjord's  control  centrifuge,  in  case  of  6  different  herds  fw  a 
period  of  3  years,  with  the  following  average  results  per  year: 

Average  annual  record  for  6  herds  of  eowe. 


Herd  number. 

Namber  of 

00W8. 

Average 

umnalniilk 

yield  per 

cow. 

Arerage 
oream  con- 
tent. 

Corre- 
sponding to 
fiit. 

1 

18 
16 
13 
14 
11 
4 

Pounds. 
5,867 
5,500 
6,600 
6,»«7 
4,787 
6,133 

Pm-eent, 
6.1 
6.0 
6.1 
4.6 
4.6 
4.4 

Psrsgnt. 
S.6 

2 

8.5 

3 

3.6 

4 

3.S 

5 

8.S 

6 

8.1 

Herd  No.  1,  giving  the  largest  average  yield  of  milk,  produced  the 
richest  milk,  or  at  least  as  rich  milk  as  herd  No.  3,  which  yielded  1,100 
lbs.  less  milk  per  head  during  the  3  years  considered.  AH  herds  were 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  most  likely  of  the  same  breed,  viz,  the  ordi- 
nary Danish  red  breed  of  milch  cows.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
average  cost  of  production  of  1  lb.  of  butter  in  case  of  36  cows  is 
given,  the  amount  of  milk,  butter,  and  skim  milk  and  their  value,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  feed  eaten  beiug  noted  in  each  case;  the  period 
considered  is  1  year.  The  jdelds  of  milk  ranged  from  3,788  to  10,068 
lbs. ;  of  butter,  from  121.9  to  394.8  lbs. ;  and  the  cost  of  producing  1  lb. 
of  butter  from  12.9  to  30.5  cents. — P.  w.  woll. 

Churning  experiments,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  8ta.  Rpt  1893^  pp. 
100-106). 

Sweet  and  ripened  cream  (pp.  101, 102). — ^The  results  are  summarized 
for  33  churnings  of  sweet  cream  and  81  of  sour  cream  as  follows: 

BesulU  of  ehurning  eweet  and  ripened  oream. 


Gondition  of  ohaming. 

Number 

of  chum- 

iiige. 

Milk 
token  M 
cream. 1 

Fat  in 
batter- 

Fat  in 

butter. 

Curd  in 
butter. 

Tempera- 
tun  of 
cbnming. 

Time  of 
churning. 

Sweet 

83 
81 

Percent. 
16.8 
15.1 

Pereent, 

0.8« 

.24 

Percent. 
81.03 
82.06 

Per  cent, 

0.M 

.73 

Deg,F. 
67 
67 

Minmtes. 
84 

Kipened 

27 

1  ThiB  heading  refers  to  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  cream  to  the  weight  of  the  milk 
which  it  waa  obtained. 

The  sweet  cream  butters  included  5  made  by  the  butter  extractor 
with  an  average  of  80.03  percent  of  fat.  The  sweet  cream  butter  con- 
tained no  more  curd  in  these  experiments  than  the  ripened  cream 
butter. 

''At  the  same  average  temperature  of  charning,  the  sweet  oream  took  a  qnartof 
as  long  again  to  chnm  and  lost  half  an  mnch  again  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk.  This 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  sweet  oream  was  less  oonoentrated  than  the 
ripened  cream." 
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Deep  setting  a/nd  separator  cream  (p.  102). — ^A  series  of  18  churnings 
with  Gooley  cream  and  separator  cream,  all  made  by  the  same  batter 
maker,  gave  the  following  average  results: 

Churnij^  CooJey  and  separator  creanu 


Separator. 


Nnmber 
of  churn- 
ings. 


Milk 
taken  aa 
cream.i 


Fat  in 
butter- 
milk. 


Fat  in 
butter. 


Cord  in 
butter. 


Tempera- 
ture of 
churning. 


Time  of 
churning. 


Cooley  cream 

Separator  cream  • 


Percent. 
19.0 
10.7 


Percent. 

0.43 

.46^ 


Percent. 
80.70 
82.16 


Percent. 

0.66 

.57 


Deg.F. 
60 
69 


Minutea. 
39 
35 


1  Thia  heading  refers  to  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  cream  to  the  weight  of  the  mUk  from 
which  it  was  obtained. 

Some  of  these  chnrnings  were  made  during  the  summer,  which 
accounts  for  the  high  percentage  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk. 

''Both  creams  were  thin,  the  deep  setting  cream  containing  practioaUy  one  fifth 
of  the  milk.  There  was  little  difference  in  time  or  temperature  of  chnming.  The 
batter  made  from  the  deep  setting  process,  however,  contained  the  least  fat  and  the 
most  curd." 

Varying  concentration  of  cream  (pp.  102, 103). — The  results  of  110 
churnings  of  cream  of  different  thickness  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Churning  thick  and  thin  cream* 


Belation 
of  ore«ra 

to  milk 
from 
which  ob- 
tained, by 

weight. 

Number 
of  churn- 
ings. 

Addity.i 

Fat  in 
butter- 
milk. 

Fat  in 
butter. 

Curd  in 
butter. 

Tempera- 
ture of 
churning. 

Time  of 
churning. 

Very  thick 

Thick 

Per  cent. 
10  to  11. 9 
12  to  13. 9 
14  to  15. 9 
16  to  17.9 
18  to  21 
82.1 

10  to  16. 9 
16  to  32. 1 

6 
20 
85 
27 
20 

2 

01 
49 

81.0 
8L0 
83.0 
84.5 
85.0 
49.0 

82.0 
85.0 

Percent. 
0.21 
.23 
.17 
.83 
.86 
.85 

.19 
.84 

Per  cent. 
81.73 
82. 78 
82.47 
82.30 

•      81.03 
81.82 

82.60 
81.88 

Per  cent. 

Deg.F. 

W 
65 
66 
66 
58 
56 

56 
57 

Minvtee. 
14 

24 

Medium 

0.67 
.69 
.06 

28 

Thin 

30 

Very  thin 

34 

Exceedingly  thin.. 
Thick  andmedium, 

68 

25 

Thin,  average 

33 

1  Expressed  in  cubic  centimeters  of  tenthnormal  alkali  needed  to  neutralize  50  cc.  of  cream. 

''Under  conditions  where  there  is  body  enough  of  cream  to  ripen  well,  regardless 
of  concentration,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  thicker  the  cream  the  better,  inas- 
much as  skimming  is  as  satisfactory,  the  completeness  and  time  of  churning,  and 
quality  of  the  butter  is  better,  a  larger  proportion  of  skim  milk  is  delivered  to  the 
patron,  and  yat  and  chum  room  and  handling  are  saved.'' 

Varying  temperatures  of  churning  (pp.  103, 104). — The  results  are  tab- 
ulated for  101  churnings  at  temperatures  varying  from  49  to  68°  F. 
At  temperatures  below  66o  F.  the  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
buttermilk  was  0.17,  and  the  average  time  of  churning  32  minutes; 
and  at  temperatures  above  56<^  the  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
buttermilk  was  0.33,  and  the  average  time  of  churning  23  minutes. 
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"A  study  of  the  table  shows  a  connection  between  oharning  temperatiiro  and  tbe 
results  of  charning.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  batfeermilk 
increases,  the  cream  becomes  thinner,  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  butter  decreaaee. 
and  the  time  of  churning  shortens.  There  is  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  percentage 
of  curd  in  the  butter.  These  points  indicate  that  the  proper  answer  to  the  often* 
asked  question  regarding  the  temperature  of  churning  is:  Chum  at  the  lowest  teaii- 
perature  which  under  the  individual  conditions  will  produce  exhaustive  churning 
and  make  a  good  quality  of  butter  in  a  reasonable  time." 

Varying  acidities  of  cream  (pp.  104, 105.) — ^The  acidity  was  determined 
by  Mann's  acid  test.  The  results  are  sammarized  of  51  trials  in  which 
the  acidity  varied  from  27  iX)  42  cc.  decinormal  alkali  per  60  cc.  of 
cream. 

''The  only  effect  of  increasing  acidity  of  the  cream  shown  in  the  table  is  in  the 
composition  of  the  butter.    This  again  may  be  due  to  a  thinner  cream." 

Varying  lengths  of  time  in  churning  (pp.  105, 106). — ^The  results  of  91 
trials  are  summarized  in  which  the  time  of  churning  varied  from  15 
minutes  or  less  to  1  hour  or  more. 

''There  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  acidity  of  the  cream,  the  temperature 
of  churning,  the  curd  in  the  butter,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  operation.  The 
longer  chumings,  however,  were  on  the  thinner  creams  and  lower  temperaturea, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  results  shown  in  the  table.  The  effect  of  lower  temperature 
appears  to  be  to  increase  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  butter;  of  thinner  cream,  to 
decrease  it,  and  we  find  in  this  case  but  slight  difference  between  the  character  of 
the  butter  made  in  less  or  more  than  25  minutes.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
factors  had  the  most  influence  in  the  slight  difference." 

Summary  (p.  106). — 

"(1)  In  these  experiments  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  butter  appears  lessened  by 
thinning  the  cream,  by  an  increase  in  churning  temperatures,  by  an  increase  in  the 
acidity  of  the  cream,  by  the  lengthening  of  the  time  of  churning,  and  by  the  change 
from  a  separator  to  a  deep  setting  system.  There  was  no  marked  difference  in  the 
fat  percentages  of  sweet  and  sour  cream  butters. 

"  (2)  The  per  cent  of  curd  in  butters  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  length 
of  time  or  the  varying  temperatures  of  churning.  The  sweet  cream  butters  con* 
tained  more  curd  than  those  made  from  sour  cream,  and  the  deep  setting  button 
more  than  did  the  separator-made  goods. 

"  (3)  The  churniugs  were  most  exhaustive  with  thick  and  ripened  creams  at  low 
temperatures,  while  varying  acidities,  length  of  churning,  and  methods  of  cream 
separation  showed  little  effect. 

"  (4)  The  conditions  most  favorable  in  these  experiments  to  exhaustive  churning 
of  a  firm  (high  percentage  of  fat)  butter  from  separator  cream,  appeared  to  be,  (1) 
a  thick  cream  containing  10  to  16  per  cent  of  the  original  milk ;  (2)  rix>ened  cream, 
unless  churning  at  54^  or  below ;  (3)  a  low  churning  temperature.'' 

Swedish  butter  ezhibitions  during  1894,  K.  Engstbom  {Tidskr, 

Landtmdn^  15  {1894),  pp.  922-926). — The  248  creameries  participating 
in  the  Swedish  batter  exhibitions  conducted  at  Malmo  and  (Gothenburg 
during  1894  exhibited  880  tubs  of  butter  in  all.  The  average  water 
content  of  all  samples  of  butter  was  13.87  per  cent,  the  range  being 
from  9.13  to  20.22  per  cent;  659  samples,  or  74.9  per  cent,  contained 
between  12  and  16  per  cent  of  water;  and  only  36  samples,  or  4.1  per 
cent,  contained  more  than  16  per  cent  of  water. — ^F.  w.  woll. 
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Manufacture  of  sweet  cord  cheese,  T.  L.  H^oeeb  (Minnesota 
8ta,  Bui.  35y  pp.  104-128,  figs.  7). — Detailed  directions  are  given  for 
making  Edam  and  Gonda  cheese.  Gouda  cheese  is  believed  to  be  the 
kind  best  adapted  for  the  home  dairy,  since  <<(1)  the  milk  is  worked 
warm,  fresh  from  the  cow;  (2)  it  requires  less  than  2  hours  to  do  the 
work;  (3)  the  cheese  can  be  cured  in  a  cellar  or  in  any  damp,  cool  place; 
(4)  it  is  a  good  keeper;  (5)  it  is  nutritious  and  palatable."  The  data  are 
given  for  25  trials  in  making  Edam  cheese,  9  in  making  Gouda  cheese, 
and  10  in  making  Emmenthaler  or  Swiss  cheese.  These  data  include 
the  principal  conditions  of  manufacture,  and  the  composition  of  the 
milk,  whey,  and  cheese,  and  in  the  case  of  Gouda  and  Swiss  cheese  the 
losses  of  solids  and  fat  during  manufacture. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Edam  cheese  there  was  a  loss  in  the  whey  of 
from  5.66  to  7.98  lbs.  of  solids  per  100  lbs.  of  milk,  and  from  0.3  to  0.87 
lb.  of  fat.  In  making  Gouda  cheese  from  42.87  to  47.07  per  cent  of  the 
solids  in  the  milk  and  from  7.1  to  12.38  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  milk 
were  lost  in  the  whey.  In  making  Swiss  cheese  the  loss  of  solids  in  the 
whey  ranged  from  46.97  to  59.93  per  cent  and  the  loss  of  fat  from  16.44 
to  20.5  per  cent.  The  whey  in  making  all  3  kinds  of  cheese  frequently 
contained  more  than  0.5  per  cent  of  fat.  The  fat  content  was  especially 
large  in  that  of  the  Swiss  cheese,  where  it  ranged  from  0.74  to  1.01  per 
cent.  In  a  number  of  cases  whey  from  making  Emmenthaler  cheese 
was  run  through  the  separator  and  the  cream  ripened  and  churned. 
The  butter  thus  obtained  scored  91  or  92  points. 

''Whey  butter  as  usually  made  is  a  very  low  grade  of  goods,  selling  about  on  a  par 
with  the  grade  generally  termed  'packing  stock,  poor/  which  sells  for  10  cts.  when 
extra  dairy  butter  sells  at  20  cts.  By  running  the  whey  through  a  separator  and 
ripening  the  cream  with  good  lactic  ferment  the  quality  of  the  butter  can  be 
improved  25  to  50  per  cent.'' 

Method  of  preventing  mites  in  cheese,  P.  B.  SsaELCKE  (Fifth 
Bpt.  Banish  State  Agl.  Councilors^  1893,  pp.  125, 126). — ^The  author  gives 
the  following  method  for  preventing  mites  in  cheese:  The  ceiling, 
walls,  floor,  and  shelving  of  the  curing  room  are  whitewashed  several 
times  until  the  mites  are  destroyed.  The  cheese  is  first  plaeed  in  a 
brine  bath  for  24  hours,  and  then  in  the  curing  room  for  14  days, 
during  which  time  it  is  wiped  off  daily.  After  14  days  it  is  thoroughly 
scraped  and  washed  in  lime  water,  placed  on  shelves,  and  kept  clean; 
if  a  layer  of  slimy  mold  should  again  appear,  the  cheese  must  again  be 
scraped  and  washed  with  lime. — ^P.  w.  woll. 

Miscellaneons  notes  on  handling  milk,  J.  L.  Hells  (Vermont 
Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  p.  HI). — To  compare  the  losses  in  making  butter  from 
milk  containing  large  and  small  fat  globules,  the  milk  of  2  groups  of 
cows  possessing  these  characteristics  was  creamed  in  cold  deep  setting, 
the  cream  ripened,  and  churned  at  68^  F.  The  percentages  of  fat  in 
the  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  butter  and  the  mechanical  losses  are 
tabulated.    ^'  There  was  but  one  third  the  loss  in  the  creaming  of  the 
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milk  containing  the  larger  globules,  and  in  this  case  there  was  also 
less  mechanical  loss." 

The  results  of  creaming  milk  of  cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation 
in  cold  deep  setting  and  by  separator  are  given. 

Tests  of  cream  separators,  H.  P.  Arhsbt,  W.  H.  Caldwell,  and 
L.  E.  Keber  {Pennsylvania  Sta.  But.  27^  pp.  J23). — ^Tests  are  reported  of 
the  De  Laval  Alpha  Acme,  De  Laval  Alpha  Turbine,  United  States  Na 
3,  and  Standard  Russian  separators.  In  these  tests  the  number  of  runs 
with  each  machine  varied  from  4  to  10.  The  completeness  of  the  sepa- 
ration was  determined  by  weighing  and  analyzing  the  milk  used  and 
the  products  obtained  so  as  to  keep  a  close  check  upon  the  results. 
The  results  of  the  tests  are  fully  tabulated,  together  with  results  of 
tests  made  at  Vermont  and  New  York  Cornell  stations,  and  the  results 
of  estimation  of  the  steam  consumption  of  belt  and  turbine  separators 
are  given.    The  average  completeness  of  separation  was  as  follows: 

Peroentw 

De  Laval  Alpha  Aome 98.31 

De  Laval  Alpha  Turbine 99.23 

United  States  No.  3 98.08 

Standard  Russian 97.10 

"Under  the  conditions  of  our  tests,  the  steam  was  used  very  waatefnlly.  Our  con- 
ditions, however,  were  not  widely  different  from  those  of  very  many  small  cream- 
eries, where  a  comparatively  small  and  cheap  engine  is  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  creamery  solely.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  appear  that  simple  determi- 
nations of  the  horsepower  required  to  driye  a  separator  are  of  no  practical  yalno  to 
the  creamery  man,  since  they  furnish  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  fuel  which  he  will 
actually  have  to  bum  to  operate  the  machines.  .  .  . 

''  The  comparison  of  the  steam  consumption  shows  that  under  our  conditions  the 
turbine  separators  were  more  economical  of  steam  than  the  belt  separators.  That  is 
to  say,  while  the  turbine  uses  steam  extravagantly,  the  smaU  engine  of  the  average 
creamery  uses  it  stiU  more  extravagantly,  and  the  introduction  of  a  turbine  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  saving  of  fuel.  .  .  . 

''The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  in  small  plants  where  a  separate  engine 
must  be  used  for  the  creamery  work  a  turbine  will  give  the  best  economy,  but  that 
there  is  a  point  in  the  size  of  the  plant  were  the  economy  of  the  bell  machine  wiD 
come  to  exceed  that  of  the  turbine.'' 

Tests  of  dairy  apparatus,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  8t€L  Spt  1S93, 
pp.  92-100). — ^The  results  are  given  of  tests  of  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  separators,  made  in  connection  with  the  Vermont  Dairy  SchooU 
and  the  determination  of  the  power  required  for  running  by  means  of 
a  dynamometer.  In  most  of  these  trials  the  cream  was  ripened  and 
churned  to  butter.  A  record  is  given  for  the  whole  process  of  butter 
making.  The  average  results  with  each  kind  of  separator  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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I'esU  of  separatori. 


Separator. 

s 

1 

1^ 

€1 

IS 

< 

Fat  content  of-> 

Proportion 

ot  fat  in  whole 

milk  recovered 

in  batter. 

Whole 
mUk. 

Skim 
milk. 

Bowl 
slop. 

Theo- 
retical. 

Actual. 

De  Laval  Alpha  Tarblne. . . . 
Jumbo 

4 
4 
4 
5 
8 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

5,780 
6,025 
5,550 
5,673 
7,022 
7. 330 
7,006 
7,200 

6,000 

Lb$. 

1,800 

1,820 

1,106 

2,078 

1,911 

600 

1,315 

285 

282 

685 

366 

'"i'87* 
.79 
1.83 
L37 
.61 

Pwct. 
4.35 
4.27 
4.36 
4.24 
4.18 
4.31 
4.17 

Perei. 
0.06 
.21 
.00 
.17 
.17, 
.08 
.17 
.05 
.04 
.23 
.38 

Perct. 

0.24 
.13 

L65 
.08 
.11 
.48 
.23 
.15 
.45 

1.71 

Peret. 
I«.0 
95.9 
97.4 
90.6 
96.1 

Peret 
89.8 

De  Laval  Alplia  Acme  Belt. . 

Keid'B  Improved  Daoish 

Uniteil  Statea  No.  1 

00.1 
92.6 

02.8 

United  States  No.  3 

HnHsian  Steam 

^ 

Col  ambia 

1 

De  Laval  Baby  No.  2 

4.28 

4.20 

4.20 

1 

De  Laval  Baby  No.  3 

1 

Victoria 

1 

i 

The  results  obtained  in  this  trial  are  compiled  with  those  obtained 
previously  at  this  station  and  at  other  stations,  giving  the  results  of 
tests  of  49  different  separators. 

Progress  in  dairying  in  the  last  25  years^  W.  Kirchner  {Deut.  landw,  Presse,  gl 
(1894),  No.  98,  pp,  19,  SO), 

Dairy  industry  in  Ireland  for  1894,  R.  Gibson  {Dairy,  7  {1896),  No.  74,  p.  34). 

Note  on  the  oause  of  the  decline  in  quality  of  Schleswig-Holstein  butter  and 
the  remedy,  H.  Weigmann  {Landw.  Wochenhl  Schles,  HoUU,  45  {1895),  No.  S,  pp. 
S3S6;  Molh.  Zig.,  9  {1895),  No.  4,  pp.  4&'48). 

Influence  of  food  on  the  quality  of  butter,  C.  Sghinkb  {Braunaohw.  landw.  Ztg., 
€3  {1895),  No.  10,  pp.  41,  4S). 

By-produots  of  milk:  L  Skim  milk;  II.  Skim  milk  oheese,  F.  Rigaux  {Ind. 
Lait.,  go  {1895),  No.  S,  pp.  17,  18;  No.  4,  pp.  g5,  g6). 

Treatment  of  cream  during  churning,  G.  Grotbnfklt  {Ind.  Lait,  19  {1894),  No. 
48,  pp.  361,  36g;  No.  49,  p.  390;  Dairy  World,  15  {1895),  No.  g,pp.  3,  4). 

The  dilution  of  milk ;  its  control  by  an  examination  of  the  skim  milk,  Les- 
CCEUR  {Ind.  Lait.,  19  {1894),  No.  34,  p.  g70). 

Laws  relating  to  mUk,  butter,  cheese,  and  oleomargarin,  {Rpt.  Depi,  Ayr.  New 
York,  1894,  pp.  7g7-744).—A  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States. 

Tests  of  cream  separators^  F.  Schotte  and  B.  Martint  {Mitt,  deut,  landw.  Gea., 
1895,  No.  5,  pp.  53-^7). 

Modem  processes  of  butter  making;  L.  Bochet  {Ind.  Lait.,  go  {1895),  No.  Ig, 
pp.  89-92;  No.  13,  pp.  97-99). 

Cooperative  creameries,  T.  L.  H^ecker  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  35,  pp  93-103). — 
This  article  gives  detailed  directions  for  orj^anizing  and  establiphing  cooperative 
creameries,  copy  of  articles  of  agreement  and  by-laws,  and  two  plans  for  creamery 
building  and  estimates  of  cost. 

Butter  faults  {Ind.  Lait.,  20  (1895),  No.  f ,  pp.  9, 10). 

Relation  of  bacteria  to  cheese,  G.  Grotenpklt  {Ind.  Lait.,  19  {1894),  No. 46, pp. 
366,  567;  No.  47,  pp.  373, 374). 

Studies  on  rennet,  L.  Bauuy  {Ind.  Lait,  19  {1894),  No.  44,  pp.  349,  350;  No.  46, 
pp.  357,  358). 

Rennet  and  similar  ferments,  R.  Peters  {Preiaachrift  Roatock,  1894;  aha.  in  Jowr. 
Chem.  Soc.  London,  68  {1894),  Mar.,  p.  80). 

The  manufacture  of  soft  cheese,  £.  Rigaux  {Ind.  Lait,  19  {1894), No.  31,  p.  246; 
No.  32,  pp.  255,  265;  No.  33,  pp.  262,  263;  No.34,pp.  270, 271;  No.  36,  pp.  278,  279;  No. 
86,  pp.  286, 287;  No.  37,  pp.  293,  294).  t 
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TECmrOLOOT. 

The  heating  power  of  Wyoming  coal  and  oil,  with  a  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  bomb  calorimeter,  E.  E.  Slosson  and  L.  O.  Colbubit 

( University  of  Wyoming  Spec.  Bul.j  Jan.^  1895^  pp.  32,  fig.  7). — Analyses 
and  tests  of  the  fael  valae  of  54  samples  of  Wyoming  coal,  and  tests  of 
fuel  value  of  2  samples  of  Texas  coal,  1  of  fat  pine  knots,  6  of  petroleum, 
and  2  of  asphalt  are  reported  and  discnssed  in  some  detail.  The  aver- 
age results  of  the  tests  of  Wyoming  coals  were  as  follows:  Calories 
per  gram  6,282,  foot-pounds  per  pound  of  coal  8,779,000,  x>oand8  of 
water  at  212°  F^  evaporated  by  1  lb.  of  coal  11.7.  In  case  of  the 
petroleum  the  calories  varied  from  10,430  to  10,927,  the  foot-pounds 
from  14,571,000  to  15,204,000,  and  the  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
from  19.4  to  22.24.  Mahler's  calorimetric  apparatus  is  illustrated  and 
described  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  calorimetry  are  explained. 

Ajialysoa  of  maple  sugar,  aimpa,  etc.,  J.  L.  Hills  and  B.  O.  Whitb  ( Fcraaal 
Sta,  Rpt.  lS9Sf  p.  t9), — The  percentages  of  sugar  in  21  samples  are  reported. 

ZSffeot  of  deep  and  ahallow  tapping  of  maple  trees  {Garden  and  Forett,  8  {ISSS)^ 
p,  150), — Deep  tapping  gives  a  much  greater  flow  than  when  tapped  bnt  an  inch  deep. 

Report  on  ezperimenta  In  wine  making  in  1893,  £.  Kaysbr  {Bid,  Mim.  A§r. 
Fratiee,  IS  {1894),  No  8,  pp.  874-884). 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  utilisation  of  the  refoae  of  wine  making; 
E.  SiLVA  {Stag,  Sper.  Agr,  Ital,  28  (1895),  Xo.  1,  pp,  6-18). 

AORICULTUBAL  ENGINEERING. 

Farm  drainage,  C.  L.  Nbwman  {Arkanaa9  Sta.  Bui.  S£,  pp,  38-64,^0.  i).^A  popu* 
lar  discussion  of  this  subject  under  the  following  heads :  Protection  fh>m  surface 
washing  (plant  cover,  hillside  ditches,  and  terraces),  and  drainage  of  wet  lands 
(indications  of  the  need  of  drainage,  open  ditches,  and  nnderdrains  or  oorered 
ditches),  with  an  appendix  describing  a  homemade  terracing  instrument. 

The  artesian  wells  of  southern  VSTyoming,  J.  D.  Comlet  (  Wyoming  Sta,  ^L 
1894,  pp,  87-l£iS),—A  reprint  of  Bulletin  20  of  the  station  (£.  8.  R.,  6,  p.  848). 

The  Harvey  water  motor,  A.  A.  Johnson  ( Wyoniin^f  Sta.  BpU  1894,  pp,  €6-78, 
figs,  6),— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  18  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  346). 

An  electric  plow,  F.  Bkutscukk  {FUhling^s  landw.  Ztg.,  44  (1895),  No.  5,  pp, 
158-166,  fig,  1), 

Plows,  rollers,  fertilizer  distributors,  and  potato  planters,  Ringrlm ank  {Jowr. 
Agr,  Prat,,  69  (1895),  No.  11,  pp,  888-S9S,  figa.  ^).— Descriptions  of  agricaltnral 
implenionts  tested. 

Heel  scrape  and  scooter,  R.  L.  Bknnett  and  G.  B.  Irby  (Arianaaa  SU.  Bsl. 
SI,  pp,  £8Sl,fig,  i).— This  implement  is  described  and  the  character  of  its  work 
commended. 

Agricultural  implements,  A.  Drbains  {Lei  machinee  agrioolea  ssr  le  terrsts. 
Paris). — Separate  volumes  treat  of  cultivators,  seeders,  and  harvesting  machines. 

Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Good  Roads  Convention  held  in  Richmond*  Vir- 
ginia, October  18»  1894  (  U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry  Bui,  11,  pp.  6t, 
fig.  1). — An  account  of  the  proceedings,  giving  text  of  remarks,  addresses,  and 
papers.  Addrettses  were  made  by  G.  L.  Christian,  president  of  the  Richmond 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  S.  W.  Cor  bin,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agiionl- 
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tnre,  and  the  following  papers  were  rea<l:  ''What  our  bad  roads  cost  ns,"  by  C. 
Coleman;  ''How  to  produce  the  means  to  bnlld  good  roads,"  by  J.  F.  Jackson; 
"Onr  highways,  their  constraction  and  maintenance/'  by  C.  £.  Ashbumer;  ''The 
nse  of  convict  labor  on  public  roads/'  by  J.  Qraham,  Jr. ;  ''Country  road  bridges," 
by  C.  C.  Wentworth;  "Stone  and  shell  roads/'  by  D.  C.  Humphreys. 

STATISTICS. 

Report  of  the  BtatiBtician  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  DiviaUm  of  StaiisticB  HpL  IBS,  n.  atr,, 
pp,  68). — The  statistics  given  in  this  report  relate  to  the  number  and  value  of  farm 
animals  in  the  different  States,  the  cotton  crop  of  1894,  live  stock  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  cotton  crop  of  India  for  1894.  The  report  also  contains  notice 
of  a  French  Congress  on  popular  credit,  notes  on  the  wheat  crop  of  Victoria  (Aus- 
tralia), notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  and  transportation  rates. 

Report  of  the  atatistician  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  KHvUion  of  Staiistioa  Rpt  124,  n.  ser.^ 
pp.  6^106). — lliis  report  treats  of  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  com,  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  per  capita  in  the  United  States,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world, 
prices  of  wheat  since  1865,  wholesale  prices  of  principal  agricultural  products, 
report  of  European  agents,  and  transportation  rates. 

Reporta  of  director  and  of  treasurer  of  Vermont  Station  ( Vermont  Sta,  RpU 
1S9S,  pp.  9-16). — ^This  includes  the  review  of  the  work  of  the  year  by  the  director,  list 
of  bulletins  published,  and  matter  of  general  interest,  together  with  the  treasurer's 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893.  In  connection  with  a  revision  of  the 
station  mailing  list  by  return  postal  cards  which  took  place  during  the  year,  it  is 
stated  that  "over  95  per  cent  of  the  cards  were  returned,  and  a  large  number  of 
names  of  persons  who  had  died  or  removed  to  unknown  addresses  were  stricken  from 
the  list." 

Report  of  Wyoming  Station  for  1894  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bpt,  1894,  pp.  lS8).^Th\M 
includes  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  year;  treasurer's  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894;  and  brief  reports  by  the  agriculturist  and  horti- 
culturist, physicist,  meteorologist,  botanist,  chemist,  and  geologist;  together  with 
reprints  of  the  bulletins  published  during  the  year. 

Remarks  on  the  work  of  the  Poaen  Experiment  Station  in  1894,  M.  Gsrlagh 
{Landw.  Centbl.  Posen,  £8  {1896),  No.  8,  pp.  44, 46). 
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NOTES. 


Massaciiusrits  Stations. — ^The  two  stntions  in  Massacbnsetts  have  been  anited 
ander  the  name  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Maasachnsette  Agricultnial 
College.  Prc^Bident  H.  H.  Goodell  has  been  elected  director  pro  tern.  The  reorgui- 
ization  will  be  completed  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  board  of  control. 

Association  of  Amekican  Agricultural  Colleoks  and  Experimemt  Sta- 
tions.— Notice  has  been  issued  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  beginning  July  16,  1895. 

Soil  tests  in  Virginia. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  Board'of  Agricoltore, 
April  10,  1895,  called  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  soil  tests  in  the  State,  a  reeo- 
Intiou  was  reported  and  approved  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultnre,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Committee  of  Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chemistry  of  tbe 
Board,  to  expend  $500  for  conducting  fertilizer  tests  in  four  different  sections  of  tbe 
State,  comprising  the  tobacco,  com,  grass,  and  truck  lands,  and  $1,000  for  a  prelim- 
inary  examination  of  the  composition,  texture,  and  relations  to  moisture  and  crops 
of  the  principal  soils  of  the  State,  under  the  advice  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Soils  of  this  Department. 

Four  points  were  selected  for  experiment,  as  follows:  For  bright  tobacco,  Pittsyl- 
vania County,  near  Danville;  for  com,  Hanover  or  Gk>ochland  County;  for  trucks, 
the  peninsula  near  Williamsburg;  for  grasses,  Augusta  County. 

Pkiisonal  Mention.— Dr.  J.  P.  Lotsy,  associate  in  botany  at  Johns  Hopkini 
University,  has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  botanical  gardens  of  Java. 

Dr.  A.  Morgen,  for  several  years  first  assistant  at  the  Halle  Station,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  director  of  the  experiment  station 
at  Hohenheim,  Germany,  to  succeed  Prof.  Emil  von  Wolff,  who  has  retired. 

Dr.  Th.  Pfeiffer,  chemist  to  the  German  Agricultural  Society,  and  formerly  coo- 
n<>ctod  with  the  Gottingeu  Statiou,  uuder  Heuneberg,  has  been  elected  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Jena.    He  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Voffel. 
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Twenty-six  years  ago,  through  the  activity  of  Dr.  F.  Nobbe,  the 
experiment  station  for  plant  physiology  connected  with  the  Forestry 
Academy  at  Tharand,  Germany,  offered  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  seed.  The  station  received  an  annual  grant 
of  about  $450  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Dresden  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  its  work.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  seed  control,  which 
from  tbat  time  until  the  present  has  steadily  grown  in  extent  and  in 
usefulness,  especially  in  European  countries.  Its  history,  present  ex- 
tent, methods  of  work,  etc.,  are  described  in  detail  in  an  interesting 
paper  by  B.  Jonsson^  on  the  seed  control  stations  of  the  world,  which 
includes  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject.  According  to 
this  paper  there  are  now  117  stations  in  active  operation  outside  of  the 
United  States.  The  different  countries  are  said  to  be  represented  as 
follows:  Belgium  9  stations,  Bulgaria  3,  Denmark  1,  England  and  Scot- 
land 2,  France  1,  Holland  4,  Italy  1,  Korway  3,  Portugal  3,  Boumania 
1,  Russia  7,  Spain  1,  Switzerland  2,  Germany  38,  Hungary  6,  Austria 
14,  Sweden  16,  Brazil  1,  Japan  1,  and  Java  3. 

In  1877  29  seed  control  stations  were  established  in  Germany,  7  of 
which  were  devoted  to  seed  control  exclusively,  while  the  rest  were  com- 
bined chemical  and  seed  control  stations.  The  first  seed  control  station 
in  Austria  was  established  in  1870,  in  Denmark  in  1871,  in  Belgium  in 
1875,  and  in  Switzerland  and  Eussia  in  1876. 

The  organization  and  working  plans  of  the  different  stations  vary  to 
suit  the  individual  needs  of  the  work,  but  the  modified  plans  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Nobbe  are  the  basis  for  all.  The  methods  of  the  German 
stations  have  been  fully  described  in  this  journal  by  Dr.  Oscar  Burch- 
ard  (E.  S.  E.,  4,  pp.  793,  882).  In  all  cases  a  certain  definite  sample  is 
required,  the  size  of  which  depends  on  the  seed  to  be  examined.  For 
the  smaller  and  lighter  seeds  100  gm.  is  required,  while  for  the  larger 
seeds  the  weight  of  the  average  sample  must  be  at  least  250  gm.  From 
these  samples  smaller  ones  are  taken  and  tested  for  their  purity,  germ- 
inative  ability,  and  intrinsic  worth.  The  weight  of  these  smaller 
samples  varies  from  2  gm.  for  the  smaller  and  lighter  seeds  to  50  gm. 


1  Kgl.  Landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.,  33,  pp.  257-286  and  321-372. 
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for  sach  large  seeds  as  corn,  beans,  beet  seed,  etc.  The  time  for  germi- 
nation has  been  experimentally  determined  for  the  different  kinds  of 
seed  and  the  germination  in  a  certain  definite  time  of  every  lot  tested 
is  compared  with  the  standard  for  tbat  kind.  The  standards  for  purity, 
germinative  ability,  and  intrinsic  worth  vary  in  different  countries, 
each  having  its  own. 

The  methods  by  which  the  control  is  secared  differ  in  different 
countries.  In  some  countries  this  is  brought  about  through  legislative 
action  requiring  all  seed  offered  for  sale  to  be  up  to  a  certain  definite 
quality.  In  others  the  same  end  is  secured  by  a  mutual  agreement 
between  the  wholesale  dealers  and  the  stations,  whereby  dealers  place 
themselves  voluntarily  under  the  control  of  the  station  and  the  station 
certifies  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  placed  on  the  market.  In  other  cases 
there  is  a  combination  of  these  two  methods  of  control,  governmental 
supervision  being  provided  for  local  dealers  and  either  private  or  con- 
trol contract  for  those  outside  the  State's  jurisdiction.  Under  the  pri- 
vate contract  the  station  has  no  connection  with  the  consumer,  but  it 
simply  reports  to  the  wholesale  dealer  on  the  qualitity  of  the  seed. 
Under  what  is  known  as  the  control  contract  the  station  certifies  to  the 
quality  of  seed  and  a  copy  of  this  certificate  is  furnished  to  every  pur- 
chaser. Under  certain  conditions  the  consumer  is  allowed  a  free 
reexamination  of  any  seed  purchased  under  the  control  contract,  and  if 
a  departure  of  more  than  6  per  cent  from  the  guaranty  is  found  the 
dealer  is  required  to  reimburse  him. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  United  States  in  seed  testing  was  made  at 
the  Connecticut  State  Station  in  1877,  and  two  years  later  the  North 
Carolina  Station  equipped  itself  for  such  work.  At  the  present  time 
several  of  the  experiment  stations  are  prepared  to  test  samples  of  seed 
sent  them,  but  they  exert  no  control  over  their  sale.  Systematic  effort 
was  commenced  by  this  Department  about  a  year  ago  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  the  commercial  side  of  the  seed  industry  in  this  country  and 
to  study  the  quality  of  the  seed  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  seed  control  in  Europe  are  apparent 
in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  seed  in  general  and  in  the  security 
which  it  gives  to  the  buyer.  The  reports  of  these  stations  show  that 
the  quality  of  seed  has  steadily  improved  since  the  introduction  of  seed 
control.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  trueness  to  name  and  free- 
dom from  weed  seeds. 

The  necessity  for  seed  control  in  this  country  is  not  less  than  in 
Europe.  It  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  control  of  the  sale  of 
commercial  fertilizers  now  exercised  so  generally  in  the  States  where 
fertilizers  are  used. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  seed  control  stations  now  in  active  oper- 
ation in  difTerent  countries,  with  the  date  of  their  establishment,  taken 
from  the  article  by  Jonsson  referred  to  above. 
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Belgium :  Antwerp,  ConrtTai,  Ghent  (1875),  Gemblonx  (1875),  Hasselt  (1878),  Liege 
(1878),  Loiivaiu,  Mens,  Roulers. 

Bulgaria:  Rustchuk  (1892),  Sadova  (1892),  Plevna  (1892). 

Denmark:  Copenhagen  (1871). 

England  avd  Scotland:  London,  Edinburgh. 

France:  Paris  (1884). 

Holland:  Goes  (1889),  Oroningen  (1889),  Hoorn  (1889),  Wageningen  (1877). 

Italy :  Mwlena  (1890). 

Noncay:  Hamar,  Cbristiania,  Frondhjem. 

Portugal :  Evora  (1886),  Lisbon  (1886),  Oporto  (1886). 

Boumania :  Bncharest  (1887). 

Bueaia  {including  Finland):  Helsingfors  (1881),  Riga  (1876),  St.  Petersbnrg  (1880), 
Sobieszyn  (1892),  Tver  (1892),  Warsaw  (1880),  Aabo  (1881). 

Spain:  Madrid  (1891). 

Switzerland :  Riiti  (1876),  Znrich  (1876). 

Germany:  (1)  Pmaeia:  Arendeee  (1879),  Bonn  (1881),  Bremervorde  (1876),  Breslaa 
(1875),  Dahme  (1876),  Dantzic  (1876),  Ebstorf  (1871),  Eldena  (1878),  Gottingen 
(1876),  Halle  (1877),  Hildesheim  (1878),  Insterbnrg  (1877),  Kempen  (1883),  Kiel 
(1874),  Konigsberg  (1875),  Koslin  (1893),  Marlmrg  (1876),  MUnster  (1871),  Posen 
(1873),  Wiesbaden  (1881).  (2)  Bavaria:  Augsburg.  Baireuth  (1876),  Landsbut 
(1876),  Munich  (1872),  Speyer,  Triesdorf  (1876),  Wtirzburg  (1881).  (3)  Saxony: 
Tharand  (1869).  (4)  Baden:  Karlsruhe  (1872).  (5)  ffease'Barmstadt :  Darmstadt 
(1871).  (6)  Oldenburg:  Oldenburg  (1876).  (7)  Brunswick:  Brunswick  (1877).  (8) 
Mecklenhurg'Schwerin :  Rostock  (1875).  (9)  Saxe- Weimar :  Jena.  (10)  Alsace- 
Lorraine:  Rufach  (1874).  (11)  Bremen  :  Bremen  (1877).  (12)  Hamburg:  Hamburg 
(State)  (1891),  Hamburg  (private)  1891. 

Hungary:  Budapest  (1882),  Debreczin,  Keszthely,  Kassa,  Kolosmonostor,  Alten- 
berg  (1878). 

Austria:  Czernislov,  Dublany,  Feldkirch  (1876),  Gratz  (1872),  Kaaden  (1877) 
Neutitschein  (1891),  Oberhermsdorf,  Prague  (1877),  Prerau  (1884),  St.  Michele  (1874), 
Tabor  (1874),  Troppau  (1892),  Vienna  (State)  (1870),  Vienna  (agricultural  society) 
(1881). 

Sweden :  Bor&s,  Falun,  Gefle,  Halmstad,  Hemosand,  Jonkoping,  Kalmar,  Ghris- 
tiaustad,  Linkoping,  Lule&,  Oerebro,  Skara,  Stockholm,  St  alof,  Upsala,  Wester&a. 

Brazil:  Sio  Paulo  (1887). 

Japan  :  Tokyo  (1893),  with  substations. 

Jura:  Kagok-Tegal,  Pasoeioean,  Buitenzorg. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL* 

Dr.  EWALD  WOLLNT. 

PABT  3. 

lY.  THE  BEHAYIOB  OF  THE  SOIL  TOWABD  AIB  AND  aASES. 

THB  AIR  CAPACITY  (OR  POROSITY)  OF  THB  SOIL. 

This  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  air  spaces  to  the 
total  volame  of  the  soil.  The  volume  of  the  pores  or  intergrannlar 
spaces  varies  in  natural  soils,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  764)  within 
wide  limits — ^in  the  dry  state  from  20  to  85.3  per  cent  In  one  and  the 
same  soil  the  air  capacity  depends  principally  on  structural  conditions. 
In  the  dry  state  the  volume  of  the  air  spaces  is  greater  the  smaller  the 
particles.  Stirring  and  flocc^lation  increase  the  volume  of  the  pores 
generally  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  the  pressing  together  of  the 
soil  produces  the  opposite  result.  It  may  be  mentioned  further  that  the 
quantity  of  air  inclosed  in  a  soil  decreases  as  the  proportion  of  stones 
increases. 

With  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  present  the  volume  of  the 
pores  of  course  decreases,  but  to  a  varying  extent  according  to  the 
water  capacity.  In  the  moist  state  clay  and  humus  contain  the  small- 
est quantity  of  air  of  any  of  the  soil  constituents;  in  fact  the  air  may 
be  entirely  absent  when  these  substances  are  saturated  with  wat^r. 
The  quantity  of  air  in  the  wet  mass  always  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  coarse-grained  constituents.  The  influence  of  water  on  the  volume 
of  the  pores  is  less  marked  in  crumbly  than  in  jwwdery  soils,  because 
in  the  former  the  noucapillary  spaces  are  not  filled  with  water.  The 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  air  due  to  an  increase  in  the  density  of  the 
mass  is  greater  in  the  moist  than  in  the  dry  condition. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  influence  of  the  quantity  of 
water  in  a  soil  on  the  volume  of  the  pores  it  is  plain  that  the  quantity 
of  air  in  the  soil  increases  during  drought  and  decreases  correspond- 
ingly with  an  increased  precipitation.  Tbeextentof  the  influence  of  the 
soil  in  this  particular  is  determined  by  its  mechanical  structure.* 

The  air  inclosed  in  the  soil  is  seldom  stagnant,  but  is  generally  in 
constant  motion,  causing  an  exchange  of  air  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil.  This  motion  is  due  to  the  variations  in  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, temperature,  and  wind  movement. 

>  Continued  from  p.  863.  •£.  V^oUoy,  Fowch.  Geb.  agr.  Phyt.,  8,  p.  871. 
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THB  PBRMB^BILITT  OF  THB  SOIL  FOR  AIR. 

This  property  is  measured  by  the  quantities  of  air  which  pass  through 
the  soil,  other  couditions  being  the  same.  Except  under  special  con- 
ditions it  does  not  depend  upon  the  volume  of  the  pores,  but  is  influ- 
enced priniaiily  by  the  size  of  the  pores,  since  the  latter  determines 
almost  exclusively  the  resistance  offered  to  the  circulation  of  the  air. 
The  permeability  necessarily  increases  as  this  resistance  diminishes, 
and  is  therefore  smaller  the  smaller  the  soil  particles,  and  vice  versa. 

Of  the  different  soil  constituents  in  the  dry  state,  clay  is  the  least 
permeable  to  air;  and  permeability  increases  generally  with  the  quan- 
tity of  quartz  present  Soils  consisting  of  humus  alone  behave,  when 
dry,  similarly  to  the  coarse-grained  sands.  In  soils  made  up  of  con- 
stituents varying  considerably  from  one  another  in  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticles, the  permeability  of  the  whole  mass  depends  principally  on  the 
flnest-grained  material.  The  remarkable  permeability  of  most  sands 
can,  therefore,  be  reduced  considerably  by  the  admixture  of  compara- 
tively small  quantities  of  some  fine-grained  material,  such  as  clay,  loam, 
or  marl. 

In  the  case  of  stratified  soils  the  permeability  depends  entirely  on 
the  finest  grained  layer,  even  if  the  layer  is  very  thin.  In  a  very 
impermeable  soil  the  permeability  is  increased  to  a  remarkable  extent 
by  the  formation  of  the  crumbly  structure.  With  an  increase  of 
humidity  the  permeability  of  a  soil  for  air  diminishes,  and  more 
,sirungly  the  greater  the  water  capacity  of  the  soil.  All  soils  rich  in 
clay  aud  humus  become  impermeable  at  a  point  below  saturation. 
Crumbly  soils  have  their  permeability  affected  to  a  very  much  less 
degree  by  an  increase  in  humidity  than  soils  having  a  separate  grain 
structure.  If  a  soil  is  wet  only  in  the  upper  layers  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  air  is  hindered  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  grains.  In 
soils  rich  in  clay  aud  humus  thiis  may  result  in  absolute  impermeability, 
even  with  slight  precipitation. 

If  air  is  forced  by  pressure  through  soil,  the  quantity  of  air  passing 
is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  inversely  proi)ortional  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer,  so  long  as  the  velocity  does  not  exceed  0.05  meter. 
As  soon  as  this  limit  is  exceeded  the  volume  of  air  does  not  diminish  as 
the  pressure  diminishes  or  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  increases,  but 
to  a  less  extent,  and  vice  versa.^ 

THB  DIFFUSION  OF  GASES  FROM-  THE  SOIL. 

The  pores  of  the  soil  contain,  along  with  atmospheric  air  and  water 
vapor,  different  gases,  ot  which  carbonic  acid  is  the  most  important,  as 

<  H.  Fleck,  Zt«chr.  Biol.,  16,  p.  42.  Erster  Jahresbericht  der  oliemiBchen  Central- 
stelle  ftir  offeutliche  Getrandheitspflei^e  in  Dresden.  F.  ReDk,  Ztschr.  Biol.;  15. 
G.  Amnion,  Fursch.  Geb.  agr.  Pbys.,  3,  p.  209.  D.  von  Welitficbkowsky,  Aroh.  Hyg., 
11.  R.  Heinrich,  Grundhigen  der  Beurtbeilung  der  AokerkTume^  1882,  pp.  123, 221. 
E,  WoUny,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  FUys.,  16,  p.  193. 
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it  is  present  in  the  largest  quantities.  The  carbonic  acid  is  dne  prin- 
cii)a]]y  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances.  The  amount 
present  depends  upou  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  humus  and  the 
rapidity  of  decomposition,  but  it  is  almost  always  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  soil  than  in  the  atmosphere.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  is  a  constant  movement  in  the  soil 
atmosphere  not  due  to  external  influences,  but  to  diffusion,  L  e,,  the 
tendency  for  the  external  and  internal  gases  to  come  into  equilibrium. 
The  diffusion  of  the  carbonic  acid  (as  well  as  ammonia  and  other 
gases)  from  the  soil  at  a  constant  temx)erature  depends  principally  on 
the  sum  of  the  pores  of  the  cross  section  and  not  on  their  size.  Hence 
the  absolute  quantity  of  diffused  gases  is  larger  the  greater  the  total  , 

volume  of  the  pores,  and  vice  versa.  Every  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  the  pores,  whether  due  to  pressure  or  to  an  increase  of  moisture 
in  the  soil,  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  gas  diffused. 
The  escape  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  atmosphere  by  diffusion  decreases 
with  the  fineness  of  the  grains  of  the  soil,  the  compactness  of  their 
arrangement,  and  the  greater  the  water  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  riee 
versa.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  diffused  diminishes  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  eoil  increases,  but  to  a  less  extent.  In  soils  which  become 
superficially  saturated,  and  into  which  water  penetrates  slowly,  the 
diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  is  considerably  diminished  or  brought  to  a 
standstill,' 

THE  ABSORPTIVE  CAPACITY  (OR  CONDENSATION  CAPAGITT)  OF  THE  SOU.  FOR  GASKB.  - 

Absorption,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  molecular  phenom- 
enon and  includes  all  those  causes  which  bring  about  the  retention  of 
gas  molecules  on  and  in  solid  bodies.    It  is  only  a  matter  of  custom  to  | 

distinguish  between  hygroscopicity  and  gas  absorption  (absorption  in  ! 

the  narrow  sense),  which  are  essentially  identical  phenomena.  The 
retention  of  the  gas  molecules  is  caused  by  a  series  of  separate  proc- 
esses.   These  are  discussed  below. 

JSur/ace  attraction. — There  are  on  the  surface  of  all  solid  bodies  moleo- 
ular  forces  related  to  adhesion,  which  attract  the  nearest  gas  molecules 
to  the  surface  of  the  solid  body,  and  there  force  them  together  in  a 
dense,  partly  liquid  or  perhaps  solid  envelope,  until  an  equilibrium  is 
reached  which  remains  undisturbed  until  the  constitution  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium  changes.  This  process  take-s  place  almost  instanta- 
neously and  with  great  energy,  so  that  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  the 
whole  process  of  absorption  may  be  attributed  to  it.  It  also  causes  ini- 
tially a  rax)id  rise  of  the  absorption  curve  and  produces  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat,  which  gives  the  impetus  to  a  series  of  further  phe- 
nomena. 

Molecular  penetration. — ^The  attracted  gas  particles  penetrate  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  into  the  intramolecular  spaces  of  the  solid  body  in  much  the 

^F.  Hannen^  Fonoh.  Geb.  agr.  Pliys.,  15|  p.  1. 
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same  way  as  gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids,  partly  on  account  of  tbe 
high  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
very  tlue  capillaries.  This  process  takes  place  more  slowly  than  sur- 
face attraction,  and  ceases  when  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  gas  molecules  can  no  longer  be  overcome. 

Absorption. — Owing  to  surface  attraction,  an  exceedingly  thin  layer 
of  liquid  is  very  soon  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  solid  body,  and 
this  layer  now  absorbs  gases.  Assisted  by  the  high  pressure  to  which 
thislayer  is  subjected  (Bunsen  estimates  the  pressure  at  hundreds  of 
atmospheres)  its  capacity  for  absorption  of  gases  rises  to  a  degree  far 
exceeding  our  ideas  of  such  processes.  This  process  may  also  continue 
for  years  before  reaching  its  conclusion  (Bunsen). 

Chemical  renctions. — Leaving  out  of  account  simple  chomical  attrac- 
tions, which  do  not  belong  in  the  realm  of  gas  absorption,  there  are 
widely  varying,  and  under  ordinary  cii'cumstances  for  the  most  part 
unknown,  chemical  activities  between  the  molecules  of  the  solid  body 
and  those  of  the  penetrating  gas.  The  high  capillary  pressure  together 
with  the  disengagement  of  considerable  quantities  of  heat  during  the 
initial  condensation  bring  about  and  keep  in  action  processes  which 
chemical  affinity  alone  would  not  cause. 

The  numerous  investigations  on  this  subject  have  given  the  following 
results:  All  the  soil  constituents  have  a  not  inconsiderable  absorptive 
capacity,  which  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  humus  (and  ferric  oxid),  next 
highest  in  clay,  and  least  in  quartz.  Mixed  soils  behave  as  their  indi- 
vidual constituents.  The  absorptive  capacity  increases  in  any  case 
with  the  fineness  of  the  particles,  and  decreases  with  arise  of  temper- 
ature. In  the  absorption  of  water  vapor  from  air  saturated  with 
moisture  the  latter  law  is  modified  only  to  the  extent  that  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water  increases  with  the  temperature;  in  which  case  the 
influence  of  the  rise  in  temperature  is  almost  eliminated  by  the  increase 
in  humidity.  If  the  absolute  humidity  of  the  air  is  constant  while  the 
temperature  rises  the  influence  is  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the 
Qase  of  gas  absorption.  At  a  constant  temperature  the  hygroscopicity 
increases  with  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air.  If  the  soil  is  more  than 
hygroscopically  moist  the  gas  absorption  we  have  so  far  considered  is 
replaced  by  the  absorption  of  gases  in  the  soil  water.  Eising  temper- 
atures accelerate  the  condensation  process.  Gases  are  in  general  more 
easily  absorbed  the  more  readily  they  alter  their  molecular  arrange- 
ment and  the  more  easily  they  decompose.^ 

The  signiflcance  of  the  absorptive  capacity  in  relation  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  often  overestimated.  Gases  capable  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  fertilizing  material  occur  only  in  very  minute  quantity  in  the 
atmosphere  or  in  the  soil  air.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  of  most 
importance, because  it  is  through  this  means  that  the  soil  is  capable  of 

1 G.  Ammon,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  2,  p.  1.  A.  von  Dobenock,  Ibid.,  p.  163.  Both 
these  anicles  contain  a  complete  general  review  of  the  copious  literature  on  this 

subject. 
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supplying  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  respiration  of  the  plant  roots 
when  the  supply  from  the  atmosphere  is  cut  off  by  excessive  moistOTQ. 
The  hygroscopic  water^  which  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many 
soils,  is  also  of  comparatively  slight  importance  for  vegetation,  becaaae 
the  plants  wilt  before  the  quantity  of  water  has  fallen  sufficiently  to 
make  it  possible  for  an  absorx)tion  of  water  vapor  to  take  place  at  all. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SOIL  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  air  inclosed  in  the  soil  differs  from  atmospheric  air  principally  in 
containing  more  carbonic  acid,  less  oxygen,  and  more  moisture.  From 
the  well-established  fact  that  the  soil  atmosphere  becomes  richer  in  car- 
bonic acid  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  its  oxygen,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  together  remains  constant^ 
we  must  infer  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  product  of  processes  of  oxi- 
dation. Of  the  latter  the  most  important  are  those  connected  with  the 
decomposition  of  organic  substances  in  the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  air,  which  is  always  greatei 
than  that  in  the  atmospheric  air,  sometimes  several  hundred  times  as 
great,  is  subject  to  great  variations,  which  are  due  (1)  to  a  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  (2)  to  fluctuation  in  the 
rapidity  of  decomposition,  and  (3)  to  differences  in  the  processes  by 
which  the  carbonic  acid  can  leave  the  soil. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  reasons,  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  organic 
matter  only  when  the  latter  is  small,  but  that  the  ratio  of  carbonic  acid 
to  organic  matter  diminishes  when  the  latter  is  great.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  may  remain  constant  when  that  of  the  organic  matter 
varies,  since  a  high  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  air  dimin- 
ishes the  activity  of  the  lower  organisms  taking  part  in  the  processes 
of  decay,  so  that  with  an  increase  of  organic  matter  the  conditions  for 
decay  become  less  favorable. 

The  degree  of  decomposition  of  the  organic  substances,  and  conse- 
quently the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  depends  principally  nplon  the 
access  of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth.  The  quantity  of  free  carbonic 
acid  increases,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  with  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, up  to  a  certain  low  limit.  This  increase,  however,  is  not  directly 
proportional,  but  is  progressive  at  first,  and  after  passing  a  certain 
limit  is  less  than  that  of  the  supply  of  oxygen.  The  decomposition  of 
organic  matter,  and  hence  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  rises  and 
falls  with  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil,  so  long  as  the  access  of 
air  is  not  prevented  beyond  a  certain  limit.  With  an  increase  in  tem- 
perature up  to  about  50°  C.  the  intensity  of  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  and  of  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  increases.  The 
resultant  action  of  the  above-mentioned  factors  depends  on  the  fact 
that  the  extent  of  the  producuou  of  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  the 
minimum  factor.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  free  carbonic 
acid,  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  remaining  constant,  is  very 
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variable,  depending  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  soil,  its  ooveringy 
and  on  the  meteorological  conditions.  In  the  case  of  varying  quanti- 
ties of  organic  matter,  its  influence  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
may  be  diminished  or  entirely  eliminated  if  the  more  important  factors 
of  decomposition  (water  and  temperature)  act  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Further  than  those  already  given,  general  laws  to  account  for  the  very 
wide  variations  mentioned  can  not  be  framed.  In  individual  instances 
the  local  influences  alone  decide  the  result. 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  that  carbonic  acid  can  pass  out  from  those 
strata  where  it  is  most  copiously  produced  into  layers  above  and  below. 
Its  penetration  into  lower  layers  and  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
probably  account  for  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
generally  greater  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil.  The  sinking  of  car- 
bonic acid  into  lower  layers  and  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere  depend 
essentially  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  soil  as  a  whole  and  of  its 
separate  strata,  in  that  the  accumulation  of  the  gas  in  the  pores  of  the 
soil  is  promoted  by  fineness  of  grain  structure  and  an  increase  of 
humidity,  and  vice  versa.  The  influence  of  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  and  of  the  external  factors  of  decomposition  on  the  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  air  may,  therefore,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  marked  by  variations  in  permeability.  Thus  a  coarse- 
grained sandy  soil,  rich  in  humus,  may  contain  less  carbonic  acid  than 
a  fine-grained  soil  i>oor  in  humus,  because  in  the  former  case  the  gas  will 
be  given  off  to  the  atmosphere  very  much  more  quickly  than  in  the  latter. 
Snch  facts,  in  conjunction  with  those  already  adduced,  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  does  not  show 
the  intensity  of  the  organic  processes  nor  the  quantity  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  soil.^ 

V.  THE  BEHAVIOR  OP  THE  SOIL  TOWARD  HEAT. 

As  the  sources  of  heat  for  the  soil  we  must  consider  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  heat  due  to  chemical  action  and  absorption  of  gases,  and  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance, while  the  other  factors  have  very  slight  influence. 

The  heat  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  (decay,  slow 
combustion)  is,  as  a  rule^  insufficient  to  cause  any  considerable  rise  in 

1  Bonssinganlt  and  L^vy^  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  ser.  8,  37  (1853)^  p.  1.  J.  von 
TodoT,  Hygienischo  Untersuchangen  iiber  Luft,  Boden  nnd  Wasser,  1892,  2,  p.  106; 
Vierte^ahresschrift  ftir  offentliche  Gesandheitopflege,  7,  p.  206.  M.  von  Pettenkofer, 
Ztsohr.  Biol.,  7,  9,  12.  Q.  Wolffhiegel,  Ibid.,  15.  P.  Smolenski,  Ibid.,  13,  p.  383. 
H.  Fleck,  Jahresbericht  der  chemischen  Centralstelle  fUr  ofTentliohe  Gedundheits- 
pflege  in  Dresden,  2,  p.  15;  3,  p.  3.  Lewis  and  Cunningham,  Ann.  Kpt.  Sanitary 
Commission,  Government  of  India,  1874.  R.  Nichols,  Ann.  Bpt.  Mass.  State  Bd. 
Health,  1875,  and  Rpt.  Sewerage  Commission,  Boston,  1876.  £.  Ebermayer,  Forsoh. 
Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  1,  p.  158 ;  Ibid.,  13,  p.  15.  F.  Moller,  Mittheilnng  ans  dem  forstlichen 
Versnchswesen  Oesterreichs,  1,  p.  121;  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  2,  p.  329.  £.  Wollny, 
Vierteljikhresschrift  filr  offentliche  Gesundheitspflege,  1883;  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  25 
and  36;  Jonr.  Landw.,  34  (1886),  p.  213;  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  3,  p.  1;  4,  p.  1;  5, 

p.  299;  and  9,  p.  165.  C"r^r^n](> 
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tbe  soil  temperature.  It  Las  been  found,  however,  that  with  the  incor- 
poration of  orgauicmauure  into  cultivated  soils  the  rise  in  temperature, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  manure  and 
(within  certain  limits)  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  manure  is  proportional  to  the  initial  temperature  and  hnmid> 
ity  of  the  soil.  The  greater  the  chemical  tension  and  the  larger  the 
amount  of  easily  decomposable  compounds  (especially  those  containing 
nitrogen)  present  in  the  material  applied,  the  greater  the  amount  of  the 
heat  produced,  if  the  porosity  and  tern  perature  (over  10^  O.)  are  favorable. 
For  these  reasons  the  most  energetic  liberation  of  heat  takes  place,  as  a 
rule.  Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  stable  manure  or  undecom- 
posed  vegetable  matter.  This  persists  for  a  period  dependent  ax)on  the 
favorableness  or  unfavorableness  of  the  external  conditions  and  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  the  organic  material,  and  diminishes  by  degrees 
until  the  temperature  of  the  manured  and  unmanured  soil  has  become 
the  same. 

The  warming  effect  of  the  above-mentioned  manures  lasts  from  4  to 
12  weeks  and  amounts  to  0.1  to  0.4P  on  an  average,  though  only  when 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  readily  decomposable  material  are 
used  and  the  circumstances  are  favorable  to  decomposition.  From  these 
data,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  quantities  of  manure  ordinarily  used  or  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  humus  already  present  in  the  soil  is  scarcely  appreciable, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  source  of  heat  in  question  is  of  subordinate 
significance.' 

Of  still  less  importance  is  the  liberation  of  heat  on  the  addition  of 
water,  or  the  absorption  of  gases  and  water  vapor  by  the  soil,  inasmuch 
as  the  effect  thus  produced  is  of  only  short  duration  and  seldom  occurs 
under  natural  conditions,  since  the  conditions  are  not  often  favorable  to 
condensation.' 

Very  little  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  communicated  to  the 
soil,  owing  to  the  poor  conductivity  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  effect 
is  approximately  the  same  for  all  soils. 

From  the  above  facts  it  follows  that  the  marked  differences  observed 
in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  are  brought  about  only  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  since  other  sources  of  heat  than  those  already  mentioned  do  not 
exist.  The  effects  of  the  sun's  heat  are  modified  principally  by  (1)  the 
physical  structure  of  the  soil,  (2)  the  covering,  (3)  the  position  of  the 
soil,  and  (4)  the  course  of  the  meteorological  elements. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  80IU 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  rather  complicated  phenomena 
connected  with  the  warming  of  the  soil  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sep- 
arately the  different  factors  concerned. 

>F.  Wagner,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  6,  p.  373. 

•A.  Steliwaag,  Ibid,,  p.  210.    J.  Breitenlohner,  Ibid.,  7,  p.  208. 
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The  dbaarptive  capacity  and  emission  capacity  of  the  soil  for  heat  rays. — 
No  experiments  are  recorded  regarding  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
soil  for  the  true  heat  rays  (invisible  ultra-red)  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  the  absorption  of  the  visible  rays  depends  on  the  color  of  the  soil. 
Assuming  the  behavior  of  the  dark  heat  rays  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  luminous  rays,  we  can  say  that  the  darker  the  color  the  more 
the  soil  is  warmed.  The* absorption  of  the  luminous  rays  is  of  impor- 
tance, because  the  proportion  between  laminous  and  non-luminous  rays  is 
nearly  constant  in  sunlight,  the  invisible  radiation  amounting  to  only 
twice  the  visible  radiation. 

The  color  of  the  soil  tells  us  nothing  concerning  the  emission  capacity 
for  heat  rays.  Kirchhoft's  law  states  that  the  ratio  of  emission  to 
absorption  is  the  same  in  all  bodies,  but  only  for  rays  of  the  same  wave 
length  at  the  same  temperature.  Soils  when  exposed  to  the  sun  absorb  a 
mixture  of  rays  of  every  degree  of  frangibility  and  temperature,  but 
emit  only  rays  of  slight  refrangibility  (dark  rays)  and  low  temperature; 
therefore  the  rays  absorbed  are  different  from  those  emitted.  From  this 
it  follows  that  emission  can  not  be  directly  estimated  from  absorption. 
So  far  as  we  can  generalize  the  results  of  experiments  thus  fieur  made 
along  this  line,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mineral  constituents  radiate 
heat  better  than  the  organic,  and  that  of  the  former  quartz  radiates 
most  perfectly.  In  natural  soils,  which  generally  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  constituents,  the  differences  in  radiation  capacity  are  very  smalL 
Water  radiates  heat  rays  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  solid  cot*- 
stitutents  of  the  soil.  Therefore  when  much  moisture  is  present  the 
differences  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  the  emission  of  heat  disap- 
pear almost  entirely.^ 

The  heat  absorbed  in  evaporation  at  the  surf 04^  of  the  soil. — ^The  heat 
of  the  sun  absorbed  by  the  soil  is  lost  partly  by  being  communicated 
to  and  warming  the  lower  strata  of  soil,  and  partly  by  being  rendered 
latent  by  evaporation.  Loss  of  heat  in  the  second  way  increases  and 
decreases,  other  things  being  equal,  with  the  quantity  of  evaporation. 

The  heat  capacity  (specific  heat)  of  the  soil. — ^This  property,  like  the 
water  capacity,  is  most  conveniently  referred  to  the  volume,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  number  of  units  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  a  definite  volume  of  the  soil  1<^,  compared  with  the  number 
required  to  raise  the  same  volume  of  water  the  same  interval  of  tem- 
perature, this  number  in  the  case  of  water  being  considered  as  unity. 
The  specific  heat  of  the  soil  in  the  dry  state  amounts  to  one  sixth  to 
one  third  that  of  water.  Of  the  various  soil  constituents,  quartz  has 
the  highest  specific  heat  (0.2919),  haraus  the  lowest  (0.1647),  while  clay 
is  intermediate  (0.2333).  With  an  increase  of  water  in  the  soil,  the 
specific  heat  of  course  increases;  therefore  in  one  and  the  same  soil  the 

^A.  von  Liebenberg,  UDtersachnngen  libez  Bodenwarme;  HabilitationaachTifty 
HaUe,  1875.  C.  Lang,  Forsch.  Qeb.  agr.  Pliys.,  1,  p.  879.  £.  Wollny,  Ibid.,  p.  43;  4^ 
p.  327.    J.  Abr,  Ibid.,  8,  p.  397. 
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specific  heat  is  higher  in  proportion  to  the  absorptive  capacity  for  water 
vapor  and  to  the  water  capacity,  and  viee  versa.  For  this  reason  the 
specific  heat  is  greatest  in  humus,  less  in  clay,  and  least  in  quartz,  when 
the  relative  saturation  with  water  is  the  same.  In  so/ls  containing 
much  water  the  specific  heat  is  greatest  when  the  particles  are  fine  and 
compactly  arranged.  The  specific  heat  is  also  smaller  in  soils  with 
crumbly  structure  than  in  those  having  separate  grain  structure,  other 
things  being  equal. ^ 

The  conductivity  of  the  soil  for  heat, — ^The  temperature  of  the  upper- 
most layer  of  the  soil  is  communicated  by  conduction  to  the  lower  layers. 
The  temperatures  in  the  upper  and  lower  layers  t-end  to  equalize  them- 
selves, but  for  this  a  certain  length  of  time  is  of  course  required.  This 
circumstance  explains  a  number  of  phenomena  noticed  in  studying  the 
thermal  conditions  of  the  soil. 

There  is  both  an  upward  and  downward  movement  of  heat,  and  it  is 
slowest  in  humus,  quickest  in  quartz  sand,  and  has  an  intermediate 
velocity  in  clay.  Carbonate  of  lime  and  ferric  oxid  have  a  conductivity 
for  heat  intermediate  between  clay  and  quartz.  In  one  and  the  same 
soil  in  the  dry  state  the  conduction  of  heat  generally  increases  with 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  particles  and  aggregates.  Conduction 
increases  with  the  proportion  of  stones  and  with  the  compactness  of 
arrangement  of  the  particles.  The  differences  also  increase,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soiL  Water  increases  the  conduc- 
tivity of  a  soil  very  considerably,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
present,  other  things  being  equal.* 

The  soil  temperature  observed  under  any  given  circumstances  de- 
pends, in  as  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
soil,  on  the  resultant  action  of  all  the  factors  just  described.  The 
causes  attributable  to  the  soil  itself  bear  such  a  varied  relationship  to 
one  another  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  arrived  at  from 
average  figures  for  observations  covering  long  periods  of  time  as  to 
the  individual  factors  in  different  soils.  Only  the  variations  in  differ- 
ent periods  with  varying  external  temperature  can  be  decided.  This 
might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  same  external  circum- 
stances, different  kinds  of  soil,  in  spite  of  their  very  different  behavior 
toward  variations  in  heat,  show  the  same  yearly  average,  or  difier- 
ences  of  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree.  This  is  explicable  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  differences  occurring  in  separate  periods  are  of  such 

^  W.  Schnmacher,  Physik  des  Bodens,  p.  242.  L.  Pilandler,  PoggeDdorff's  Annalen, 
129,  p.  102.  H.  Platter,  Annalen  der  LandwirthBchaft  in  Preassen,  Monatsblatt,  1870, 
No.  52,  p.  52.  A.  yon  Liebenberg,  Uutersuchungen  iiber  die  Bodenwarme,  Habilita- 
tioiisschrift,  Halle,  1876.  C.  Lang,  Forsoh.  Geb.  agr.  Phy8.,.l,  p.  109.  R.  Uliich| 
Ibid.,  8,  p.  1. 

«  F.  Haberlandt,  Wissenschaftlich-praktiHcheUnterBacbungen  aaf  dem  Gebietedet 
Pflanzenbancs,  1,  1875.  A.  von  Littrow,  Sitznngsbericht*  der  kaiserl.  Akademie 
der  WiHsenschaften  in  Wien,  1875,  61,  pt.  2.  E.  Pott,  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  22.  F. 
Wagner,  Forsoh.  Geb.  agr  Pbys.,  6,  p.  1* 
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a  nature  as  to  counterbalance  one  another.  The  thermal  conditions 
can  tlieretbre  be  clearly  determined  only  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  course  of  the  soil  temperature. 

With  a  rising  temperature  (during  exposure  to  sunlight  by  day  or 
during  warm  seasons)  quartz  warms  up  most  strongly  of  any  of  the 
soil  constituents,  then  follow  in  order  clay,  chalk,  and  humus.  With  a 
falling  temx)erature  (during  the  night  or  during  cold  seasons)  the  heat 
conditions  are  exactly  the  reverse,  inasmuch  as  quartz  cools  most 
quickly,  humus  most  slowly,  while  clay  and  chalk  are  intermediate. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  differences  in 
specific  heat  of  the  various  constituents  in  the  moist  state  and  in  their 
conductivity  for  heat,  as  described  above. 

In  soil  of  the  same  constitution  the  warming  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  surface,  and  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  particles,  as  well 
as  on  the  humidity. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  surface  we  may 
mention  first  that  drying  up  of  the  top  layer  induces  a  rise  in  the  soil 
temperature  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  evaporation  throughout  the 
mass  but  especially  at  the  surface.  The  superposition  of  thin  layers  of 
a  soil  which  easily  dries  up  (quartz  sand)  has  the  same  result.  If  the 
upper  layers  of  the  soil  are  stirred  the  temperature  is  lowered,  because 
the  conductivity  of  the  dry  layer,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
inclosed  air,  is  diminished  and  the  fragments  lying  on  top  are  only 
partially  in  contact  with  the  soil  below  for  purposes  of  conduction. 
The  constitution  of  the  soil  being  the  same,  the  color  has  a  decided 
influence  down  to  comparatively  great  depths.  During  the  warmer 
seasons,  when  the  radiation  is  nnhindred,  the  dark-colored  soils  are 
warmer.  The  differences  in  temperature  in  dark  and  light  colored  soils 
disappear  more  or  less  during  colder  seasons  when  the  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  imperfect.  This  influence  of  color  diminishes  as  the  humidity 
increases,  and  as  the  other  factors  controlling  the  warming  of  the  soil 
obtain  preponderance.  Under  greater  differences  in  the  physical  prop- 
erties, especially  those  due  to  a  higher  proportion  of  humus  and  to  a 
larger  capacity  for  water,  the  influence  of  color  may  be  entirely 
eliminated. 

Eegarding  the  warming  of  the  soil  as  affected  by  differences  in 
structure,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  soil  warms  up  during  the  sum- 
mer and  cools  down  during  winter  more  strongly  when  the  structure  is 
coarse.  The  principal  reason  of  this  is  that  with  an  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  particles  are  connected  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
water  and  an  increase  in  conductivity.  Crumbly  soils  are,  as  a  rule, 
warmer  than  powdery,  but  the  differences  are  comparatively  slight. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  density  of  the  mass  of  the  soil  has  a 
very  important  influence  on  its  temperature,  in  that  an  increase  of  den- 
sity causes  a  higher  temperature  during  warmer  seasons  or  with  arising 
temperature  and  a  lower  temperature  during  colder  seasons  or  with  a 
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foiling  temperature.  This  difference  may  be  explained  bjr  the  fisMst  that 
by  the  compacting  of  the  soil  its  conductivity  is  increased,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  accompanying  increased  absorption  of  heat  due  to 
evai>orat]on  is  for  the  most  part  eliminated.  The  presence  of  stones  in 
the  soil  results  in  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  in  consequence  of  increased 
conductivity.  At  the  same  time  a  stony  soil  cools  more  rapidly  than 
one  free  from  stones  when  the  temperature  falls. 

The  heat  conditions  of  the  soil  are  dependent  to  quite  a  remarkable 
extent  on  the  quantity  of  water  present.  During  the  warm  season  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  is  generally  lower  when  much  water  is  present, 
betmuse  as  the  absorption  of  heat  by  evaporation  increases  the  specific 
heat  also  increases.  These  differences  in  temperature  are  the  smaller 
the  more  the  evaporation  diminishes  and  the  increased  conductivity 
due  to  greater  humidity  can  exert  its  influence.  They  are,  therefore, 
during  the  cold  season  smallest  when  the  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  is 
slight,  the  air  cool,  and  still  the  humidity  of  the  air  high  and  the  top 
layer  of  soil  dry.  The  effect  of  cooling  due  to  evaporation,  external 
Conditions  being  the  same,  is  the  more  easily  eliminated  and  counter- 
balanced the  less  water  the  soil  contains,  the  smaller  its  water  caxmcity, 
and  the  more  slowly  it  replaces  by  capillarity  the  loss  of  water  from  the 
surface.  With  regard  to  differences  in  temperature  of  wet  and  moist 
soils  (maximum  1  to  1.5<^  0.),  it  seems  uiyustifiable  to  attribute  the  low 
productiveness  of  wet  soils  to  their  lower  temperature. 

In  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  soil  the  phenomenon  of  supercooling 
may  be  noticed.  The  soil  water,  under  the  influence  of  capillary  ten- 
sion, becomes  cooled  by  frost  below  its  real  fireezing  x>oint  without 
solidifying,  but  as  soon  as  any  impulse  is  given  to  its  solidification  it 
passes  at  once  into  the  form  of  ice.  The  heat  liberated  by  this  change 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  at  0^  O.  until  this  heat  is  used  up  and  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  gradually  comes  into  equilibrium  with  the  lower 
surrounding  temperature.  The  supercooling  temi)erature  of  soil  water 
seems  to  be  lower  as  the  humidity  decreases  and  as  the  energy  witii 
which  the  water  is  held  by  the  soil  increases.  During  continued  frost 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  falls  fioister  and  lower  the  less  the  humidity 
of  the  soil.  Afterwards  the  differences  in  the  temperature  tend  to 
disappear,  or  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  reversed. 

The  penetration  of  frost  takes  place  most  quickly  in  quartz  sand, 
more  slowly  in  clay,  and  most  slowly  of  all  in  humus.  When  the  soil 
thaws  out  its  temperature  first  rises  to  0^,  and  remains  constant  for 
some  time  before  it  undergoes  a  further  rise  in  temperature.  Thawing 
takes  place  most  quickly  in  quartz  sand  and  most  slowly  in  humus, 
clay  being,  as  usual,  intermediate.  Frost  disappears  most  quickly 
when  there  is  least  moisture  in  the  soil.^ 

» E.  V^ollny,  Landw.  Jabrb.,  5,  p.  441 ;  Forech.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  1,  p.  43;  Ibid.,  2,  p. 
133 ;  3,  p.  325 ;  4,  pp.  147, 327,  and  5,  pp.  34, 167.  Ebermayer,  Ibid.,  14,  p.  195.  A.  Feiit^ 
Ibid.,  16,  p.  285. 
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INFLUKNCE  OP  THB  POSITION  OF  THB  SOIL. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil  varies  with  a  change  in  exposure.  A 
southerly  exposure  is  warmest;  then  easterly,  westerly,  and  northerly 
exposures  follow  in  the  order  named.  In  the  course  of  the  seasons 
the  maximum  temperature  shows  a  fairly  regularly  recurring  varia- 
tion in  a  southerly  exposure.  In  the  winter  months  (November  to 
April)  the  maximum  is  in  the  southwest,  in  summer  (May  to  August) 
in  the  southeast,  in  autumn  in  the  south,  after  which  it  returns  toward 
the  southwest.  A  southerly  exposure  is  warmer  and  a  northerly 
exx>osure  colder  the  greater  the  inclination  to  the  horizontal.  The 
inclination  of  an  easterly  and  a  westerly  exposure  has  comparatively 
less  influence  on  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  but  the  greater  the  inclination 
the  warmer  is  the  easterly  and  the  colder  is  the  westerly  exposure. 
The  difference  in  temperature  between  a  northerly  and  a  southerly 
exposure  is  considerably  greater  than  between  an  easterly  and  a 
westerly.  The  difference  in  temperature  between  a  northerly  and 
a  southerly  exposure  is  wider  the  greater  the  inclination  toward 
the  horizontal.  The  angle  of  inclination  has  a  much  smaller  influ- 
ence on  the  differences  in  temperatures  between  an  easterly  and 
a  westerly  exposure.  The  west  side  is,  when  only  slightly  inclined 
(up  to  15^),  generally  rather  warmer  than  the  east  side,  but  when 
strongly  inclined  is  colder.^ 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COVERING  OF  THE  SOIL. 

A  soil  covered  with  living  vegetation  or  with  dead  plants  (leaves, 
straw,  stable  manure,  wood,  etc.)  is  warmer  during  the  cold  season  and 
o  )oler  during  the  warm  season  than  an  uncovered  soil,  other  conditions 
being  the  same.  This  difference  is  greatest  in  summer  and  winter  and 
least  in  spring  and  autumn.  When  warm  periods  occur  in  winter  and 
cold  ones  in  summer,  the  influence  of  the  covering  on  the  soil  tempera- 
ture is  the  reverse  of  that  mentioned,  at  least  in  the  uppermost  layers, 
A  bare  soil  warms  up  more  quickly  in  spring  and  cools  down  more  rapidly 
in  autumn  than  one  covered  with  vegetation  or  dead  plants.  Frost 
penetrates  more  slowly  and  to  a  less  depth  into  the  latter  than  into  the 
former,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bare  soil  becomes  free  from  frost  earlier 
in  the  spring.  The  influence  of  the  covering  in  the  warm  seasons 
is  more  marked  as  the  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  is  more  complete, 
and  vice  versa.  The  characteristic  action  of  vegetation  is  greater  the 
denser  and  the  further  developed  it  is,  and  of  other  covers  the  thicker 
and  more  compact  the  layer.  As  regards  the  influence  of  different 
crops  on  the  soil  temperature,  the  development  of  the  leafy  parts,  the 

^F.  Eemer  von  Marilaun,  Ztschr:  osterr.  Ges.  Meteorol.,  6,  p.  65;  Sitznngs- 
beriolite  der  kaiserllcheii  Akademie  der  Wiesenschaftea  in  Wien,  1891,  C  Abtlieil- 
uug  2a.  C.  Eser,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.,  7,  p.  100.  E.  Wollny,  Ibid.,  1,  p.  263; 
10,  pp.  8,  346. 
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closeness  of  plantiDg,  and  the  length  of  the  period  of  growth  are  of 
most  importance.  ^ 

Soil  coverings  of  mineral  matter  influence  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
in  different  ways,  according  to  their  own  thermal  properties.  Stonee, 
gravel,  sand,  etc.,  when  in  a  more  or  less  thick  and  uniform  layer  over 
the  soil,  as  a  rule  raise  its  temperature  during  the  warmer  seasons,  bat 
lower  it  during  the  cold  season,  when  the  exxK>sure  to  the  sun  is  slight. 
The  influence  of  such  a  covering  is  generally  more  marked  the  darker 
the  color  and  the  more  x>owerM  the  radiation.  Soils  having  a  high 
water  capacity  and  a  light  color  (clay,  marl,  chalk)  have  an  effect  the 
reverse  of  that  of  stone,  gravel,  sand,  etc.,  when  used  as  a  covering, 
owing  to  the  much  greater  loss  of  heat  due  to  evaporation  and  the 
lower  absorptive  power  for  the  sun's  rays.  * 

Snow,  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  prevents  rapid  fedls  of  temperature 
during  the  cold  season,  diminishes  variations  in  temx)erature,  and  re- 
tards the  penetration  of  frost.  When  the  snow  melts  these  conditions 
are  usually  reversed.  The  soil  free  from  snow  warms  up  more  quickly, 
since  it  is  generally  dryer  than  that  covered  with  toow.  The  latter 
also  takes  longer  to  become  free  from  frost. ' 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATB  AND  WBATflSB  ON  THE  TEMPBBATUBB  OF  THB  80DU 

The  constitution  of  the  soil  being  the  same  its  temperature  depends 
on  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface  and  also  on  certain  local 
causes  afi'ecting  the  influence  of  the  sun's  radiation*  The  intensity  of 
solar  radiation  varies  with  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  therefore 
decreases  with  the  geographical  latitude.  For  this  reason  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  decreases  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  the 
decrease  being  more  rapid  as  the  45th  parallel  is  approached,  after 
passing  which  it  is  slower.  This  decrease  in  soil  temperature  is,  how- 
ever, not  uniform  and  proportional  to  the  latitude,  but  exhibits  many 
variations  due  to  difference  in  length  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
proportion  of  land  and  water,  and  local  influences.  The  longer  time  of 
radiation  in  northern  countries  during  summer  causes  a  relative  rise  in 
temperature  of  the  soil,  without  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  these 
would  be  impossible.    On  islands  and  near  the  coast  the  maximum 

1 E.  Ebermayer,  Die  physikallsclien  Einwirknngen  des  Waldee,  etc.,  1873;  Fonclu 
Geb.  agr.  Pliys.,  14,  p.  379.  E.  WoUny,  Der  Einflnss  der  Pflanzendecke,  etc.,  Bei^ 
lin,  1877,  p.  15;  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phy8.,6,  p.  197;  Ibid.,  10,  pp.  30,  345;  8,  p.  14S. 
A.  Miittrich,  Beobachtaugen  der  Erdteiuperatar  an  den  forstlich-meteorologischen 
Stationen,  1880.  Tb.  Nordllnger.  Der  Eiufluss  des  Waldes  anf  die  Lnft  and  Boden- 
wurrae,  1885.  E.  Ramann,  Forstlicbe  Bodenkunde,  1893,  p.  96.  A.  Petit,  Fonclu 
Geb.  agr,  Pbye.  16,  p.  285. 

*E.  Wollny,  Der  Einflnss  der  Pflanzendecke,  etc.,  1877,  p.  38;  Foraoh.  Oeb.  agr. 
Pbya.,  1,  p.  44. 

'£.  WoUny,  Der  Einflnss  der  Pflanzendecke,  etc.,  1877, 11,  p.  24.  B.  and  H.  Bao- 
qnerel,  Compt.  Rend.,  92,  p.  1253.  A.  Wosikof,  Der  Einfloaa  einer  Sobneedecke  anf 
Boden,  Elima  nnd  Wetter.  A.  Penck,  Geographische  Abbandlangen,  3  (1889)| 
No.  8.    A.  Petit,  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phy...  16,  p.  286.  ^.,^,,^^,  .^  y^^^^ IC 
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and  Tninimnni  soil  temperatures  are  not  so  far  apart  as  in  regions 
remote  from  the  coast.  If  we  take  into  consideration  also  the  action  of 
numerous  local  influences  (mechanical  structure,  exposure,  inclination, 
covering  of  the  soil,  etc.),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  '*  isogeothermals'' 
(i.  6.,  lines  connecting  places  having  the  same  average  soil  temperature) 
should  diverge  very  considerably  from  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

The  yearly,  monthly,  and  seasonal  temperature  of  the  soil  at  the 
same  latitude  decreases  as  the  altitude  above  the  sea  increases.  This 
lowering  of  temperature  with  higher  altitudes  is  greater  in  the  soil 
than  in  the  air,  and  is  more  noticeable  in  spring  and  summer  than  in 
autumn  and  winter.  In  spite  of  the  greater  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays 
in  high  altitudes  during  the  summer  the  soil  temperature  is  lower  than 
on  the  plains,  because  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat  is  shorter  in  duration 
and  radiation  of  heat  and  consequent  cooling  during  the  night  prepon- 
derates. Local  influences  (exposure  and  inclination,  massiveness  of 
the  mountains,  etc.)  give  rise  under  such  circumstances  to  many  modifi- 
cations of  the  soil  heat. 

Eegarding  local  influences,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  (precipitation  and  winds),  the  position  and  covering  of 
the  soil,  the  presence  of  bodies  of  water,  etc.,  may  cause  numerous 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  imx>ortance  inasmuch  as  the 
absorption  of  rays  diminishes  and  the  emission  of  rays  increases  as  the 
air  becomes  rarefled  and  contains  dust  and  water  particles.  Clouds 
and  mist  diminish  the  absorption  and  emission.  Bain  usually  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  soil,  because  the  water  is  generally  cooler  than 
the  soil,  and  also  because  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  is  increased 
by  wetting.  The  opposite  effect  may  be  brought  about  in  summer  when 
the  soil  is  covered  with  vegetation  and  is  dried  up  by  previous  drought. 
In  this  case  the  precipitation  may  cause  a  rise  in  temperature  owing  to 
the  improved  conductivity  for  heat  due  to  the  moistening.  Winds 
generally  produce  a  lowering  of  temperature  proportional  to  their  veloc- 
ity because  they  increase  evaporation;  and  this  effect  is  the  stronger 
in  proportion  to  the  moistness  of  the  soil  and  its  capacity  for  replacing 
by  capillarity  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  Under  some  circum- 
stances the  temperature  of  the  wind  may  be  very  important.  Bodies 
of  water  may  lower  the  temperature  considerably  during  spring  and 
summer  without  raising  it  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  may  therefore 
cause  a  moderate  lowering  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  land  in 
the  surrounding  region.  The  influence  of  position  and  covering  on  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  has  already  been  noted.  The  influence  of  veg- 
etation, especially  of  forest  growth,  on  the  neighborhood  is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  body  of  water.^ 

^  C.  S.  Goroeliaa,  Meteorologie^  1863,  p.  113.  J.  R.  Lorenz  von  Libnmaa,  Lebrbach 
der  Klimatologie,  Wien,  1874,  p.  230.  J.  Soyka,  Der  Boden,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  135. 
£.  £bemiayeT,  Die  pbysikaliacben  Einwirkiingen  des  Waldes,  etc.,  1873;  Foxsch. 
G«b.  agr.  Phys.,  15,  p.  385.    J.  A.  Hensel^,  Ibid.,  16,  p.  357. 
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In  conclnaion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  variations  in  weather  are 
accompanied  by  similar  variations  in  soil  temperature.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  formulate  general  laws  on  this  subject,  because  the  relation- 
ships  are  not  only  very  complicatexi  in  their  nature  but  are  entirely 
local  in  character.  In  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  connection 
between  climate  and  soil  temperature  in  a  particular  case,  it  has  be^n 
done  by  K.  Singer  for  the  climate  of  the  south  Bavarian  plain.^  The 
results  of  this  investigation  may  serve  to  show  the  conditions  con- 
cerned and  are  therefore  inserted  below. 

In  the  mild  winter  mouths,  during  which  the  precipitation  is  plenti- 
ful, there  is  no  particular  rise  in  temperature  compared  with  the  noi^ 
mal,  but  rather  a  fall  in  the  soil  temperature,  especially  in  the  deeper 
layers.  Mild  and  dry  winters  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise  above  the  normal.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  during  a 
winter  of  alternate  frost  and  thaw,  of  which  the  average  temperature 
is  below  the  normal,  shows  a  t^endency  to  sink  unless  it  is  already  very 
low.  In  the  same  way,  when  hard  frost  follows  mild  and  wet  weather 
in  early  winter  even  a  covering  of  snow  can  prevent  only  to  a  slight 
extent  the  general  lowering  of  the  soil  temperature.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  a  long  and  severe  winter,  in  which  the  snow  comes  to  stay 
in  December,  the  variation  of  the  soil  temperature  is  either  confined  to 
tlie  upper  layers  or  does  not  occur  at  all. 

A  warm  spring  with,  as  is  usual,  a  considerable  amount  of  precipita- 
tion, causes  a  decided  (relative)  rise  in  the  soil  temperature.  When  a 
cold  winter  with  much  precipitation  is  followed  immediatelyby  a  warm 
spring,  the  temperature  of  only  the  upper  layer  rises,  whUe  that  of  the 
lower  layers  may  fall  still  further  below  the  normal.  In  case  of  much 
precipitation  the  soil  temperatures  remain  unchanged  compared  with 
the  normal  during  the  different  spring  months.  A  cold  spring,  which 
is  generally  accompanied  by  much  snow,  is  associated,  as  a  rule,  with  a 
decided  lowering  of  the  soil  temperature,  even  to  great  depths  compared 
with  the  normal.  When  the  spring  weather  is  cold  and  dry  the  relative 
lowering  of  tlie  soil  temperature  is  generally  slight,  if  it  has  not  been 
immediately  preceded  by  periods  of  particularly  large  precipitation. 

A  warm  summer  is  always  accompanied  by  a  high  soil  temperature 
or  a  rise.  The  rise  is  all  the  more  noticeable  when  a  large  amount  of 
precipitation  accompanies  the  high  temperature  of  the  air  or  imme- 
diately precedes  it.  The  rise  in  soil  temperature  is  not  much  above  the 
normal  during  the  warm  and  dry  summer  months.  The  lowering  of 
temperature  always  induced  by  a  cool  summer  does  not  reach  to  great 
depths,  scarcely  to  4  meters.  Those  months  in  which  this  relative  low- 
ering  of  temperature  could  be  detected  down  to  6  meters  were  all  very 
wet. 

A  warm  autumn  causes,  with  few  exceptions,  a  relative  rise  in  the 
soil  temperature.    This  rise  is  slight,  and  may  even  be  changed  to  a  fiedl 

>Beobachtaugen  der  meteorologischen  Stationen  im  Konigreich  Bayem,  11. 
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when  heavy  precipitation  occurs  in  late  antnmn.  A  low  atmospheric 
temperature  is  accompanied,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  autumn  by  an 
excess  of  atmospheric  precipitation,  and  causes  then  a  regular  and  often 
considerable  fall  in  the  soil  temperature.  In  the  less  frequent  cases  of 
cool  and  dry  autumn  months  there  is,  as  a  rule,  only  a  very  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  soil  temperature. 

THB  DISTIUBUTIOK  OF  HEAT  IK  THK  SOIL. 

Daily  variations. — During  the  cooler  season,  when  the  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  is  slight,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  runs 
parallel  to  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  air,  but  the  maximum  in 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  exceeds  that  of  the  air  during  the  warmer 
season,  and  all  the  more  the  greater  the  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  and 
the  greater  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  soil. 

The  daily  variations  of  temperature  are  greatest  in  the  top  layers, 
and  decrease  with  the  depth,  generally  disappearing  at  a  depth  of  1 
meter.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  conduction  of  heat  downward  is 
gradual,  it  is  dear  that  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  later  in  the 
lower  strata  than  at  the  surface  and  in  proportion  to  the  depth.  The 
extent  of  this  retardation  depends  on  the  physical  properties  of  the 
soil,  especially  the  conductivity  for  heat.  In  general  the  influences 
causing  variations  in  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  have  less 
effect  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  layer  under  consideration. 

Yearly  variations. — The  yearly  temx)erature  variations  are  of  consid- 
erable magnitude  in  the  upper  layers,  decrease  with  the  increasing 
depth,  and  finally  disappear  entirely.  The  depth  at  which  a  constant 
temperature  obtains,  or  at  least  a  teini)erature  unaffected  by  the  sea- 
sons, is  dependent  upon  climatic  conditions.  In  the  tropics  this  depth 
is  about  6  meters  and  in  the  temperate  zones  20  to  30  meters.  All  fac- 
tors which  moderate  the  extremes  of  temperature,  for  instance,  nearness 
to  the  sea,  soil  coverings  of  different  kinds,  etc.,  diminish  also  the  vari- 
ations in  temperature.  Observation  teaches  that  in  the  temperate 
zone  the  variations  in  soil  temperature  cease  at  a  depth  of  about  20 
meters  near  the  coast,  but  at  about  30  meters  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea.  In  the  warm  season  the  temperature  of  the  soil  diminishes  on 
descending,  "but  in  the  cold  season  increases  with  the  depth.^ 

*  C.  S.  Cornelius,  Meteorologie,  1863,  p.  96.  J.  Soyka,  Der  Boden.  Von  PettoDko- 
fer  and  Ziemsseu,  Handbiich  der  Hygiene,  Theil  1,  Abtheilung  2,  Heft  3,  1887,  p. 
142.  J.  R.  Lorenz  von  Liburnan,  Lehrbuch  der  Klimatologie,  1871,  p.  34.  E.  Bamann, 
FoTstlicbe  Bodenkimde,  1893,  p.  95. 
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Paris  green,  composition  and  adulterations,  B.  B.  Boss  (Ala- 
hama  College  Sta,  Bui.  38j  pp.  7). — The  history  and  character  of  Paris 
green  are  discussed.  According  to  Ehrmann  pure  Paris  green  contains 
31.29  per  cent  of  copper  oxid,  58.65  per  cent  of  arsenions  acid,  and  10.06 
per  cent  of  acetic  acid.  Analyses  are  given  of  6  samples  collected  in 
the  State  and  1  from  a  chemical  house  in  New  York.  Six  of  the  sam- 
ples showed  arsenions  acid  ranging  from  53.13  to  69.71  -per  cent,  '^  and 
no  traces  of  adulteration  or  attempts  at  adulteration  were  detected." 
A  seventh  sample,  although  resembling  Paris  green  except  in  bright- 
ness of  tint,  contained  no  copper  or  arsenic.  Prussian  blue  and  chrome 
yellow  were  found,  with  a  large  quantity  of  inert  matter,  as  clay,  chalk, 
etc. 

''  On  taking  a  smaU  portion  each  of  Pmssian'  blue  and  ohrome  yellomuid  mixing 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cIaj  or  chalk  it  was  found  that  a  product  correBpondlng 
almost  precisely  in  color  to  the  material  examined  oonld  be  prodaoed,  and  it  waa 
found  qnite  easy  to  imitate  the  normal  shade  of  color  of  Paris  green,  tbongb  the 
brightness  of  tint  wonld  be  lacking.  It  was  estimated  that  a  material  of  this  char- 
acter coald  be  mannfactnred  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  1  ot.  per  pound,  while  a  high 
grade  Paris  green  frequently  costs  above  20  cts.  per  pound,  the  fraudulent  mamifae- 
turer  being  thus  able  to  dispose  of  his  product  at  an  enormous  profit.'' 

The  method  followed  at  the  station  for  determining  arsenious  acid  in 
Paris  green  is  described. 

On  the  determination  of  the  bromin  absorption  of  liatB  gravi* 
metrically,  O.  Hehnbb  {Analyst^  20  {1695)j  Mar.j  pp.  49-53). — "  The 
present  contribution  is  merely  intended  as  a  study  and  not  as  a  proposed 
method,  although  I  believe  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  found  conven- 
ient and  that  it  may  afford  another  factor  in  judging  of  the  constitution 
of  an  oil."  The  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  if  bromin  is  added  to 
an  oil  without  the  intervention  of  a  solvent,  combination  takes  place 
immediately,  often  with  a  rather  violent  reaction,  but  if  diluted  with  a 
suitable  solvent,  as  chloroform,  the  action  is  moderated  but  equally 
complete. 

**1  operate  as  follows  in  order  to  obtain  the  bromo  compounds  in  a  state  fitted  for 
weighing  :  A  small,  wide-mouthed  fat  flask  is  carefully  weighed,  and  from  1  to  3  gm. 
of  the  fat  to  be  tested  iutrodiiced  into  it.  These  are  difasolved  in  a  few  oe.  of 
chloroform,  and  then  pure  bromin  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  bromin  is 
'  >cide<lly  iu  excess.     Both  the  chloroforui  and  bromin  must  be  pre^ously  tested  in  a 
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blank  experiment  to  make  sure  tbat  they  contain  no  appreciable  residue.  The  flask 
is  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  till  most  of  the  bromin  is  driven  off;  a  little  more 
chloroform  is  added,  and  the  mixture  again  heated,  the  chloroform  vapor  helping  to 
drive  out  the  excess  of  bromin.  The  addition  of  chloroform  may  once  more  be 
repeated.  The  flask  and  its  content  are  then  placed  in  an  air  bath  regulated  for 
about  125°  C.  and  kept  there  until  their  weight  is  constant;  this  takes  several 
hours.  A  little  acrolein  and  hydrobromic  acid  escajM  during  the  drying,  and  the 
residue  in  some  cases  darkens  slightly;  in  others  a  dear  yellow  heavy  bromo  oil 
is  obtained.    Drying  at  100°  C.  does  not  lead  to  satisfactory  results." 

The  results  are  giyen  of  a  comparison  on  a  number  of  common  oils  of 
the  above  process  with  the  iodin  absorption  by  Hiibl,  calculating  the 
bromin  absorption  into  the  iodin  equivalent  by  the  factor  1.587.  "  In 
most  cases  the  iodin  figure  calculated  from  the  gravimetric  bromin 
absorption  is  in  satisfactory  approximation  to  the  Hiibl  number,'^  but 
in  the  case  of  castor  and  linseed  oils,  which  contain  more  oxygen  tban 
ordinary  oUb,  ^^  the  figures  are  substantially  different" 

The  determination  of  lecithin  in  seeds,  E.  Sohulze  {Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chem.j  20^  Nos.  1  and  2^  pp.  225-232;  5,  p.  252).— A  reply  to  the 
criticism  made  by  Von  Bitto  (B.  8.  B.,  6,  p.  270),  that  extraction  as  pre- 
scribed by  Schulze  (once  with  ether  and  twice  with  alcohol)  does  not 
dissolve  all  of  the  lecithin,  but  that  to  do  this  requires  extraction  30 
times  with  ethyl  alcohol  or  20  with  methyl  alcohol.  Schulze  insists  that 
his  method  is  sufficient  provided  the  material  is  finely  pulverized,  and 
reports  some  experiments  which  appear  to  support  his  claim.  He 
states  farther  that  2  samples  of  methyl  alcohol  bought  for  the  pure  arti- 
cle could  not  be  used  for  the  extraction,  since  they  dissolved  from  seeds 
other  substances  containing  phosphorous  besides  lecithin,  which  were 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  at  the  boiling  point  dissolved  small  quantities 
of  water  free  sodium  phosphate  and  potassium  phosphate. 

Coloring  matter  in  California  red  wines,  W.  D.  Bigelow  {Jour. 
Amer.  Chem,  /Soc,  17  (1895),  No.  5,  pp.  211-216). — ^Ninety-four  samples  of 
California  red  wines  were  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  reagents  com- 
monly employed  in  the  examination  of  European  red  wines.  The 
reactions  obtained  were  not  always  the  same  as  those  obtained  with 
European  wines;  for  instance,  a  gray,  or  yellowish  or  orange-gray  pre- 
cipitate or  solution  was  sometimes  obtained  with  reagents  which  are 
said  to  give  green  or  grayish-green  with  French  wines.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  reactions  were  obtained  which  are  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  wines  colored  with  vegetable  pigments. — ^w.  D.  bigelow. 

Remarks  on  the  Bpeotmni  of  argon  and  of  the  aurora  borealls,  Berthelot 
(.Compi.  Rend,,  120  (1895) ,  No,  12, pp,  662,  663). 

The  forms  of  nitrogen  in  meat,  £.  Salkowski  and  E.  Gieskb  (Cmtbhmed,  Wi$$,, 
1894,  pp,  8SS-8S5;  ab$,  in  Chem,  Centbl,,  1896,  I,  No,  S,  p,  162). 

Investigation  of  the  fat  of  oats,  P.  S.  Moljawko-Wistozki  (IHs$.  8i,  Peterahurg, 
1894;  Pharm.  ZUckr.  Btualand,  $S,pp.  646,  647;  abM,  in  Chwn.  Cenibl,  1894,  II,  No.  SS, 
p.  918), 

The  transfonnation  of  staroh  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  Duclaux  (Ann.  ImU 
Pasfrur,  9  (1895),  No,  S,  pp,  214-'22S).-^k  critical  review. 
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Some  eater-like  compotmdB  of  "wood  gum  aad  xylose.  R.  Badkr  (Chem.  Xt§^ 
19  (1896),  tZVo.  rf,  pp.  66,  66;  No.  6,  pp.  78,  79). 

Cbemiatiy  of  the  albuminoids,  L.  Lilenfeld  (JDu  BQ%9-Reymo%i^9  Arch,  Anat,  umd 
Physiol,,  1894,  pp.  66S-668;  db$.  in  Chem.  Centhl.,  1896, 1,  No.  4,  p.  221). 

Asaprol,  a  reagent  for  albumen,  albumose,  pepton,  and  pepsin,  Rieqlbr  ( Jtt. 
if»  Ghent.  Ztg.,  9  (1896),  No.  S8  ;  Repert.,p.  101). 

The  coagulation  of  albuminoids  by  mechcmioal  means,  W.  Ramsdbn  (Dm  BoU' 
Eeymond^B  Arch.  A%ai.  und  Physiol.,  1894,  pp.  617-634;  abs.  in  Chem.  CeuM.,  1896^  I, 
No.  4,  p.  221). 

Action  of  oxalic  add  on  inulin,  G.  DOix  and  C.  J.  Lintnbr  (Chem.  Ztg.,  19  (XS05), 
No.  9,  p.  166;  Xo.  11,  pp.  216, 217). 

Action  of  diastase  on  reserve  cellulose,  J.  Gbuss  (Ah9.  in  Cham.  Cemibl.,  189$^  /, 
No.  16,  p.  787). 

The  solubility  of  sugar  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and'water,  O.  ScHRicrKLD  (Zlveftr. 
Ver.  BUbenaf.  Ind.,  1894,  pp.  970-97S  ;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1895,  I,  No.  1,  p.  €9). 

The  determination  of  casein  in  cow's  milk,  L.  L.  Van  Slykb  (New  York  8taU 
Sta.  Rpt.  189S,  pp.  487-496).— Thw  paper  was  read  before  the  Association  of  Offidsl 
Agricultural  Chemists  in  1893,  and  published  in  full  iu  the  proceedings  for  that  year 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  of  Chem.  Bnl.  38,  pp.  109-116),  and  in  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
800.,  16  (189S).  No.  11,  pp.  636-646. 

Rum  analyses,  P.  H.  Giubg  (Bui.  Bot.  Depi.  Jamaica,  2  (1896),  No.  3,  pp.  26-3t). 

BOTAHT. 

Bacteria  in  agriculture,  A.  Garon  (Landw.  Vers.  8tat^  45  (189S)j 
No.  5  and  6^  pp.  401-418).— The  author  briefly  reviews  some  of  the  more 
recent  literature  relating  to  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  the  micro- 
organisms in  the  soil. 

An  estimation  was  made  of  the  abundance  of  bacteria  in  yarious  soils 
that  had  been  cropped  with  oats,  barley,  and  rye  following  wheat,  rye, 
and  wheat.  There  were  found  1.5, 2.2,  and  2.7  million  bacteria  per  cabio 
centimeter  in  the  three  soils.  It  was  also  found  that  in  black  fallow,  a 
fallow  on  which  grass  had  been  allowed  to  spring  up  prior  to  plowing 
under,  the  number  of  bacteria  increases  from  spring  until  autumn,  when 
their  maximum  number  is  to  be  found. 

Investigations  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the  vertical  distribution 
of  soil  bacteria,  and  it  was  found  that  they  decrease  with  the  increased 
depth  of  the  soil  from  which  they  were  taken,  there  being  6  million  per 
cubic  centimeter  at  a  depth  of  20  cm.  and  only  1.5  million  at  a  depth  of 
50  cm.  in  a  field  examined. 

Examinations  were  made  of  soil  in  which  various  crops,  such  an  grain, 
clover,  potatoes,  etc.,  had  been  grown,  and  it  was  found  that  where 
grains  were  grown  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  soil  bacteria 
as  the  season  advanced,  while  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  the  ease 
of  the  other  crops.  In  this  the  autlior  confirms  the  observations  of 
Berthelotand  Winogradsky^  that  grain  crops  do  best  when  they  follow 
such  crops  as  legumes,  potatoes,  etc.,  or  fallow,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  greater  numbers  of  soil  bacteria,  by  the  aid  of  which 
greater  amounts  of  nitrogen  are  supplied  to  the  growing  crop. 

« Compt.  Rend.,  116  (1893^,  p.  1S8S.     gitized  by  Vji^OglC 
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The  anthor  isolated  the  bacteria  from  soils  on  which  wheat  and  clover- 
had  been  grown,  and  also  from  compost,  making  nninerous  pare  cultnres 
of  them.  Pot  experiments  were  made  to  test  their  inflnence  upon  the 
growth  of  oats.  The  pots  used  were  22  cm.  in  diameter  and  each 
received  40  cc.  of  a  bouillon  culture,  and  all  received  the  same  fertilizers 
and  treatment.  At  maturity  the  plants  grown  in  the  pots  receiving  the 
bacterial  cultures  gave  as  an  average  18.46  gm.  grain  and  29.9  gm.  straw, 
as  compared  with  13.26  and  22.14  gm.  from  the  check  pots. 

Additional  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  comparative  value  of 
the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  isolated,  the  highest  yield  beiug  seeuied 
when  Ba4dllu8  39  was  used  for  inoculating  the  soil. 

In  1893  some  field. experiments  were  undertaken  with  oats  in  which 
the  seed,  prior  to  sowing,  was  impregnated  with  the  desired  organism 
by  soaking  ibr  some  time  in  liquid  cultures  containing  it.  The  yields 
of  grain  from  uninoculated  seed  and  from  seed  so  treated  were  in  the 
proportion  of  100:136.  In  the  autumn  the  field  where  the  oats  had 
grown  was  plowed  and  in  the  spring  sown  with  mustard.  The  yields  of 
green  forage  on  equal  portions  of  uninoculated  and  inoculated  plats 
may  be  represented  by  the  proportion  100: 195. 

Numerous  additional  experiments  were  conducted  which  in  every  case 
gave  a  higher  total  yield  whenever  the  soil  or  culture  medium  had 
received  an  inoculation  with  some  form  of  soil  bacteria. 

The  author  made  no  attempt  to  show  how  the  bacterial  inoculations 
infiuenced  the  greater  growth  and  productiveness  of  plants  growing  in 
inoculated  soil,  but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  isolated  bacteria  used 
in  the  cultures  possessed  the  same  power  of  assimilating  free  nitrogen 
that  is  claimed  for  ordinary  soil  bacteria. 

Upon  some  properties  of  soils  which  have  grown  a  cereal 
crop  and  a  leguminous  crop  for  many  years  in  snccession,  J.  B. 
Lawes  {Agl.  Students*  Qaz.^  7  (1895)^  No.  3,  jpp.  65-92^  pi.  i).— On  a  part 
of  a  field  which  had  grown  wheat  for  39  years  the  crop  was  not  cut  in 
1883,  but  all  the  grain  was  allowed  to  fall  and  thus  reseed  the  land. 
No  weeds  were  removed.  In  the  second  and  third  years  there  were 
only  a  few  wheat  plants,  some  of  them  having  slender  stalks  and  only 
one  or  two  small  seeds  in  the  ear. 

Four  years  after  this  field  passed  out  of  cultivation  there  were  found 
growing  in  it  40  species  of  plants,  and  after  8  ye^irs  more  there  were 
51  species.  Le<)cuminous  plants,  especially  Lathyrus  pratensis,  spread 
and  grew  luxuriantly. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  was  the  paucity  of  sx>ecies  on  an  uncul- 
tivated field,  which,  when  in  cultivation,  had  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
tinuous culture  of  beans  ;  when  the  bean  crop  failed  red  clover  and 
barley  had  been  grown  for  a  few  years,  the  clover  affording  large 
yields.  The  vegetation  on  this  field,  when  uncultivated,  consisted  of 
a  few  tall  tufted-growing  grasses;  white  clover  growing  in  a  pasture  did 
not  cross  the  border  into  this  field  which  had  borne  leguminous  crops 
for  so  long.    For  the  cause  of  the  luxuriance  and  vaq^^jg^^g^^p^f^ 
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on  the  plats  long  devoted  to  wheat  culture  and  of  the  scant  growth  on 
the  field  which  had  long  been  devoted  to  leguminous  plants  the  author 
does  not  present  any  explanation  which  he  considers  entirely  adequate. 

On  land  which  for  nearly  50  years  had  not  been  used  for  a  leguminous 
crop,  but  had  been  devoted  to  a  rotation  of  roots,  cereals,  and  fallow, 
yellow  trefoil  made  a  strong  efl'ort  to  establish  itself  among  the  culti- 
vated crops,  and  was  exterminated  with  difficulty.  "  It  is  quite  evident 
that  when  the  land  is  kept  free  from  leguminous  plant  growth  matters 
accnumliUein  the  soilwhicharehighlyfavorable  to  these  plants.  ...  It 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  matter  accumulated  does  not  consist  of 
ordinary  manure  ingredients.'' 

On  the  distribution  of  aBsimilated  iron  componnds  other  than 
heemoglobin  and  hsematins  in  cmimal  and  vegetable  cells,  A.  6. 
Maoallum  (Proc.  Boy.  fifoc,  57  {1895),  No.  343,  pp.  261,  262).— By 
means  of  freshly  prepared  ammonium  hydrogen  sulphid  the  author  has 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  iron  other  than  the  above  in  plant  and 
animal  cells.  Whether  chlorophyll  contains  iron  is  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated. Some  of  the  more  important  facts  ascertained  by  the  author's 
investigations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Iron  firmly  combined  is  a  constant  constituent  of  animal  and 
vegetable  chromatin.  Another  compound,  less  rich  in  iron,  is  found  in 
nucleoli. 

(2)  The  chromophilous  substance  in  ferment-forming  cells  contains 
iron,  and  the  cytoplasm  of  protozoan  organisms,  which  also  probably 
secrete  ferments,  yields  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  firmly  combined 
iron  compound. 

(3)  A  firm  compound  is  present  in  the  chromophilous  substance  of 
the  cytoplasm  of  fungi. 

(4)  Of  the  non-nucleated  organisms,  bacteria,  owing  to  their  minute- 
ness, have,  with  one  exception,  given  little  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
an  organic  iron  compound;  but  in  the  Cyanophycece  the  chromophilous 
portions  of  the  ^'  central  substance"  contain  iron,  and  iron  may  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  peripheral  granules  formed  of  the  so-called  cyanophycin. 

Histological  ezperlments  on  the  development  of  mnoors,  M.  Uqeb  {Compi, 

Bend.,  120  (1895),  No,  11,  pp.  647-649), 

The  oomparativa  anatomy  of  the  fruit  of  conifers,  M.  Radais  {Awn.  Sd.  fuU, 
Bot.,  19  {1894),  aer,  7,  No,  S-6,  pp,  165-368,  ph.  15). 

Concerning  the  plant  cell  membrane,  C.  CoRRRUS  {Pringaheim's  Jahrh,  wi$a.  BoL, 
26,  pp,  587-67S;  aba,  in  Bot,  Ztg,,  5S  {1895),  II,  No,  8,  pp,  125-127). 

Plant  forming  elements,  G.  Abbey  (Jour.  Hori.,  1895,  n,  §,,  No9.  77S,  pp.  SSM,  SS3; 
774,  pp.  S54S56), — ^A  semipopular  article  on  plant  nutrition. 

The  mineral  food  required  by  the  lower  fungi,  I,  H.  Mausch  (SiUma^giher, 
Wien.  Akad.  Wiaaenach.,  IS05), 

Concerning  the  waste  products  of  plants,  G.  Jabqkr  {Ber.  deitU  dot  Get.,  IS 
{1895),  No.  2,  pp.  70-72). 

Contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  chlorophyll,  VI,  £.  BCHtTirGK  and  L.  IfABtm- 
LEwsKi  {Proo,  Roy,  Soo.,  57  {1895),  No.  344,  pp,  514-322,  fig.  1). 

The  production  of  blue  and  violet  coloring  matters  in  plants,  0.  Nunhacs 
{SchtceUt,  Wochenaohr.  Fharm,,  33,  pp.  3-11;  aha,  in  Chem.  Centhl.,  1895,1,  No.  9  p.  494). 
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Concerning  the  Btractnre  and  development  of  the  spexmatozoa  of  plants,  W. 
Bblijljbpf  {Flora,  79  {1894);  aba,  in  BoU  CenthL,  6t  {1895),  No.  f ,  pp.  SO,  61). 

Cooperation  of  plants,  G.  Clayton  {IntemaU  Jour,  Mior,  and  Nat,  Soi,,  6  (189S), 
No.  S6,  pp,  209-216), — A  popular  discussion  of  symbiosis. 

Root  tublercles  of  leguminous  plants,  R.  Beer  {Soi,  Go$.,  9  (189S),  No.  15, 
pp,  70-72,  figs.  4). 

Recent  -works  concerning  the  tubercle  bacteria  of  legumes  and  their  fixation 
of  free  nitrogen,  Stutzek  {Centhl.  Baku  und  Far.  Allg.,  1  {1895), p,  68).— A,  r^siim^. 

A  parasite  valuable  to  the  vine  {Gard,  Chron.,  17  {1895),  p.  49S), — ^An  abstract  of 
a  report  by  Zawodny  on  the  discovery  of  a  Mycorrbiza  on  grape  roots. 

Notes  upon  poisonous  plants,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895),  p. 
172), — ^Popular  notes  are  given  on  some  of  the  more  common  poisonons  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  region  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

List  of  the  forage  plants  and  weeds  in  the  natural  meadows  of  Modenese 
plain,  L.  Maccuiati  {Staz.  Sper,  Agr,  Ital,,  28  {1895),  No,  2,pp,  81-111). 

FERMESfTATIOSr-^BAGTERIOLOGT. 

Concerning  a  new  system  of  Bacteria,  W.  Mioula  {Arh,  hacter. 
Instit,  HochschuU^  KarUrhue^  1895,  No.  2;  abs.  in  Hedwigia,  34  {1895\ 
No.  2j  Repert,  pp.  44-46). — The  author  proposes  a  new  system  of  classi- 
fying bacteria  as  follows:  I.  Family  OoGOACEiB,  embracin^r  (1)  Strepto- 
coccuSj  (2)  Micrococcus,  (3)  Sardnaj  (4)  Planococcus  n.  gen.,  (5)  Piano- 
sarcinan. gen.;  II. Family  BAOTEBiACEiB,  (6)  Bdcteriumy  (7)  BaMUtts,  (8) 
Pseudomonasn.  gen. ;  III.  Family  Spibillaoe^,  (9)  Spirosoman.  gen.,  ( 10) 
Microspira,  (11)  Spirillum,  (12)  Spirochcete;  IV.  Family  Ohlamydobao- 
TEBIAOE^,  (13)  BtreptothriXy  (14)  Oladothrix,  (16)  Orenothrix,  (16)  Phrag- 
midiothrix,  (17)  Thioihrix;  and  V.  Family  Beggiatoaob^,  (18) 
Beggiatoa.  The  last  family  provisionally  inserted  and  may  not  properly 
belong  here^ 

ThermophiUo  baotexla,  A.  MacFadden  and  F.  B.  Bloxall  ( Jbur.  Pat\.  und  Bact., 
8  (1894),  pp.  87-99;  aJ>9.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.  London,  1895,  Feb.,p,  58), — ^An  account 
of  bacteria  which  flourish  at  high  temperatures  in  manures,  causing  spontaneous 
combustion,  etc. 

A  study  of  diainfeotants  for  fecal  matter,  H.  Vincsnt  {Anm.  Intt.  Pasteur,  9 
(1895),  No.  1,  pp.  1-S9), 

Baoteilcidal  action  of  light  and  air,  B.  F.  d^Akct  and  W.  B.  Habdt  {Jour. 
Physiol,,  17  (1894),  pp,  390-393;  ahs,  in  Jour,  Chem.  800.  London,  68  (1895),  Feb.,  p,  57). 

Effect  of  simlight  on  tetanus  cultures,  F.  F.  Wesbrook  (Jour.  Path,  und  Baot., 
S  (1894),  pp,  70-77;  aba,  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soo,  London,  68  {1895),  Feb,,  p.  58). 

Studies  on  lactic  fermentation,  with  bibliography,  E.  Katser  (Ann.  Insi,  Poa- 
ieur,  8  (1894),  No,  11,  pp,  737-784,  dgma.  8). 

On  the  production  of  phosphorescence  by  Photobacterium  sarcophilum,  B. 
Dubois  (Rev.  Myool.,  17  (1895),  No.  2,  pp.  59^4). 

Concerning  Spirillum  desulfuricans  aa  a  cause  of  sulphate  reduction,  M.  W. 
Bbyerinck  (Cenibl.  Bakt.  und  Par.  Allg.,  1  (1895), pp.  1,  49,  104). 

The  Influence  of  copper  sulphate  on  the  fermentation  of  grape  must  by  Sao- 
oharomyces  ellipsoideus,  F.  Eruger  {Centbl,  Bakt.  und  Par,  Allg.,  1  (1895), pp. 
10,  59). 

A  physiological  study  of  acetic  acid  fermentation  and  the  artiflcial  produc- 
tion of  vinegar,  F.  Lafar  {Ce7Ubl,  Bakt.  und  Par.  Allg,,  1  (1895),  p,  129), 

Microbes  as  factors  in  society,  M.  L.  Capitan  (Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1895 ,  Jan.,  pp, 
103-109). — Translation  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Paris,  December  14,  IbUa.  Digitized  by  Vj*^^^ V IC 
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METEOBOLOOT. 

New  cloud  classifications,^  A.  MoAdie  {Phil.  8oe.  Wiuhingtony 
Bvl.^  vol.  13y  pp.  77-86). — The  history  of  cloud  classificatiou  is  briefly- 
reviewed,  and  the  system  of  Howard,  proposed  in  1802  and  generally 
adopted  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  that  of  Hilde- 
braude,  Abercromby,  and  Koppen,  as  modified  and  recouunended  by 
the  International  Meteorological  Conference  at  IJpsala  in  1894,  are 
e^l)1ained  and  criticised,  as  well  as  those  of  Davis  and  Ley.  The  first 
is  ansatisfactory  in  ^^  that,  being  based  purely  on  appearance,  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  origin  and  manner  of  formation  of  the  cloud.'' 

"Clondfl  of  Tory  disBimilar  origin  m<kj  have  a  similar  appearance.  Modem 
meteorology  demands  more  than  a  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  cloud.  It  seeks 
the  meaning  of  each  formation  and  regards  the  cloud  as  an  exponent  of  the  physical 
processes  operating  in  the  air  and  resulting  in  cloudy  condensation.  The  cloud  is 
primarily  valuahle  not  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  because  it  makes  manifest 
motion  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  not  otherwise  discernible.  It  outlines  to  some 
degree  the  storm  mechanism  at  different  levels  in  the  atmosphere.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  cloud  does  not  always  give  the  true  motion  of  the 
current  in  which  it  moves,  as  witness  the  Table  cloud  at  Table  Mountain,  it  is  stilly 
wlien  rightly  interpreted,  a  most  significant  index  of  air  motion.  There  is  no  sound 
reaaon  why  the  forecaster  should  not  derive  as  much  information  oonoeming  the 
movements  of  the  air  from  a  olond  map  as  fh>m  a  pressure  or  temperstme 
map.  .  .  . 

<'  [The  second]  classification  takes  some  account  of  the  cloud's  altitude;  and  in 
differentiating  clouds  formed  by  diurnal  ascending  currents  in  calm  air,  generaUy  <rf 
the  summer  cumulus  type,  from  the  clouds  formed  by  widespread  general  uplifting 
of  the  vapor,  some  of  the  nimbus  formations,  this  classification  takes  some  acoonnt 
of  cloud  origin.  In  both  of  these  directions  the  new  system  is  preferable  to  the  old; 
but  the  criticism  can  be  fairly  made  that  in  the  matter  of  clond  origin  the  new 
classification  does  not  go  far  enough.  .  .  . 

"In  addition  to  the  direction  and  relative  velocity  of  the  cloud  (the  only  condi- 
tions which  have  been  thus  far  recognized  or  utilized  in  forecastiug),  it  is  demanded 
of  the  fViture  cloud  classification  that  it  take  into  account  the  level  in  which  the 
cloud  is  formed  and  the  manner  of  formation.  Some  such  scheme  ae  the  fbUowing 
might  be  profitably  used: 

CloBHficatUm  ofeUmd§. 


Forma  tion. 

Altitude. 

Cooling  by  contact. 

Mlxtura. 

Ascension. 

Electrical  and 
criticaL 

Up  to     2S0meUn..l 
600  met  era..  ^ 

Fogs— haze,      dust, 

and  jrronnd  fogs. 
Noctiiriial  radiation  . 

Nfmbua •• 

Send 

750  mi-ters. . . 

Stratus 

Summer  ouinnll.. 
Cnmalonimbus.. 

1  000  meters. . 

Ciininlustratiui ) 
Billows $ 

1,500  tnetera. . . 

2,000  metern-.l 

8  000  meters.. 

Cumulns 

Alto-cumalus.... 

4.000  met<*rH. . ) 

Cirro-cnmnlus... 
Cirro-strataa .... 

5,000  meters..! 

Above 1 

Cirrus 

1  Bead  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  March  3, 18B6. 
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"The  altitudes  hmve  been  kept  down  purposely,  because  half  of  the  whole  amount 
of  vapor  in  the  air  is  below  us  at  a  height  of  1,800  meters  (less  than  6,000  ft.)i  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  clouds  of  most  importance  to  us  in  forecasting  are 
those  formed  below  2,000  meters.  Above  8,000  meters  there  is  practically  no  water 
vapor.  Most  of  our  clouds  are  formed  under  the  second  heading  (mixture),  where 
condensation  results  from  the  mixing  of  two  imperfectly  saturated  currents.  Where 
the  mixing  is  not  thorough,  but  confined  to  the  edges,  we  have  billow  clouds;  but 
while  mixture  is  the  most  common  cause  of  cloud  formation,  the  cloud  thus  formed 
is  not  apt  to  give  heavy  rain.  Clouds  formed  under  the  third  heading  (ascension), 
on  the  contrary,  do  give  heavy  rains.  Here  the  cooling  is  by  adiabatic  expansion, 
and  the  ideal  type  of  this  formation  is  the  cloud  of  the  early  afternoon  in  the  tropios, 
with  its  torrential  rain.  Under  the  fourth  heading  (electrical)  the  cloud  may  keep 
adding  to  itself  because  of  a  very  high  surface  electrification,  ox  a  cloud  may  be  in 
Buch  a  critical  condition  that,  as  said  above,  the  slightest  jar  sufiSces  to  produce 
great  change.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  cloud-burst  may  be  a  sudden  change  of  con- 
dition. ... 

''In  order  to  get  at  the  cloud's  true  meaning  we  must,  in  addition  to  equipping 
our  observers  with  nephoscope  and  cloud  atlas,  have  systematic  measurements  of 
the  eloud  height.  This  is  now  done  at  Blue  Hill,  Upsala,  Storlein,  and  Berlin  by 
means  of  theodolites  and  double  observing  stations.  A  more  direct  way,  and  one 
which  we  think  is  entirely  practicable,  is  to  send  apparatus  up  into  cloudland  by 
means  of  kites.  This  would  give  us  the  conditions  prevailing  at  different  cloud 
levels;  and  theTecords  would  not  be  momentary.'' 

The  ase  of  the  spectroscope  and  electrometer  in  studying  clouds  is 
suggested.  It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  a  sensitive  quadrant  elec- 
trometer the  author  has  been  able  to  <<  tell  of  the  approach  of  the  cloud 
while  yet  far  off  and  by  the  changes  in  the  potential  to  roughly  map 
out  the  sky.^ 

Studies  of  the  upper  air,^  A.  L.  Botch  {Boston  Oommonwealihj 
1695j  Apr.  6y  pp.  6j  pi.  1). — ^The  composition  of  the  air  brought  down 
from  the  highest  levels  has  been  shown  to  be  identical  with  that  at  the 
earth's  surface.  The  pressure  is  reduced  one  half  for  each  3^  miles  of 
ascent  theoretically.  The  temperature  toward  the  limit  of  the  atmos- 
phere ^must  be  far  below  any  temperature  ever  observed  at  the  earth's 
surface.  The  history  of  observations  on  the  upper  air  by  means  of 
balloon  ascensions  (29,000  ft.),  by  balloons  without  aeronauts  (over  10 
miles),  and  from  the  summit  of  mountains  (23,000  ft.)  is  reviewed. 

Measures  of  the  highest  clouds  (9  miles)  have  been  made  trigonomet- 
rically  at  Blue  Hill,  Massachusetts,  and  also  in  Sweden. 

<^  A  knowledge  of  the  movement  of  high  atmospheric  layers  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  theory  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  practically  for  our  weather  forecasts,  since  the  forces  which  develop 
storms  have  their  origin  and  sphere  of  action  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  the  earth."  Continuous  observations  of  all  the  elements  in  the  higher 
atmosphere  can  only  be  made  on  mountains,  though  the  conditions 
there  can  only  approximate  those  in  the  free  air.  The  discussions  of 
observations  at  such  high  stations  have  contributed  largely  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  meteorology.    The  first  summit  station  of  any  importance 
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was  established  in  1870  on  Mount  Wanhington,  New  Hampshire,  (6,900 
ft.).  Here  are  experienced  the  severest  weather  conditions  in  the  world. 
At  present  bat  two  high-level  stations  are  maintained  in  this  country,  at 
Mount  Hamilton,  California,  and  at  Blue  Hill,  Massachusetts.  The 
highest  station  in  Europe  is  at  Bochers  des  Bosses,  1,460  ft.  below  the 
summit  of  Mt)unt  Blanc. 

The  highest  in  Germany  ia  on  Sonublick  (10,170  ft.).  The  EiflTel  tower 
in  Paris  has  instruments  at  980  it,  above  the  ground.  Observations  at 
such  stations,  however,  can  never  take  the  place  of  records  in  the  free 
air,  and  we  must  depend  on  records  from  balloons.  The  first  scientifie 
ascension  was  made  from  London  by  Jeffries  in  1784.  The  instru- 
ments for  making  observations  in  balloons  have  recently  been  greatly 
improved.  Berson  last  year  made  an  ascension  to  nearly  29,000  ft 
He  found : 

(1)  A  much  more  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  between  1  and  6 
miles  than  has  been  assumed  for  winter. 

(2)  A  rise  of  temperature  in  the  morning  and  evening  between  the 
earth  and  1  mile  above  it. 

(3)  A  very  feeble  insolation,  a  great  humidity  of  the  upper  strata, 
and  a  fine  haze  which  extended  to  his  highest  point. 

(4)  A  snowflake  structure  of  the  cirro-stratus  clouds,  formerly 
thought  to  be  composed  of  ice  crystals. 

(5)  A  great  increase  of  wind,  from  nearly  a  calm  at  the  earth  to  36 
miles  per  hour  at  the  average  height  of  the  balloon. 

Kites  have  been  used  for  determining  meteorologic  conditions  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  their  use  has  been  begun  very  recently  at  Blue  Hill, 
Massachusetts. — h.  a.  hazen. 

The  high  flight  of  the  balloon  "Cirms,"  A.  Bebson  {Ztschr. 
Luftshifffahrt,  1895^  Feb.  and  Mar.,  p.  73). — ^The  author  gives  an 
account  of  a  second  high  flight  of  the  '* Cirrus,'^  September  6,  1894f 
and  of  the  ascensions  at  the  same  time  of  the  balloons  "Phoenix" 
(70,600  cu,  ft.  capacity)  and  "  Majestic  "  (106,000  cu.  ft.).  The  balloon 
"Cirrus"  reached  61,000  ft.  (11.74  miles), and  brought  back  a  temper- 
ature record  of  —  89°  F.  ( -  67^  C.)  at  the  highest  point.  Its  velocity 
was  83  miles  per  hour  toward  the  ENE.  It  was  not  found  till  the  last 
of  September,  near  Wilna,  in  Russia.  The  "Phoenix"  reached  a  little 
over  20,000  ft.  and  moved  at  about  38  miles  per  hour  at  an  average  height 
of  15,000  ft.  The  lowest  temperature  was  -15©  F.  (-26©  C).  The 
diminution  in  temperature  for  the  "Cirrus"  was  2.4°  F.  in  each  1,000 
ft.  of  height  (440  o.  in  100  meters),  and  that  of  the  "  Phoenix"  was 
40  F.  ill  1 ,000  ft.  (.730  O.  in  100  meters).  This  is  an  extraordinary  diflTer- 
ence  and  is  due  in  large  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  increased  heat  expert. 
enced  at  the  very  highest  point  from  insolation,  although  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  temperature  does  diminish  at  a  slightly  less  rate 
in  Europe  at  the  higher  elevations.  The  "Majestic"  failed  to  reach  * 
any  high  altitude. 

Such  experiments,  though  giving  us  meager  information  of  the  higher 

igions,  are  of  the  greatest  value.    If  it  be  true  t^¥  oW  cold  and  hot 
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waves  extend  up  to  the  liinitjj  of  our  atmosphere  and  are  of  cosmical 
origin,  then  it  is  of  the  greatest  iin])ortance  that  couditionB  in  them  at 
high  levels  be  observed. — h.  a.  hazen. 

Droughts  and  famines  in  India,  J.  Eliot  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.y  Weather 
Bureau  Bui.  llj  pt  2^  Bpt  Internat  Meteorolog.  Congress^  1893,  pi.  2^  pp. 
444-459,  pis.  2), — ^This  is  a  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  treatment 
of  all  the  facts  known  regarding  these  terrible  visitations.  Dnring  122 
years  there  have  been  17  famines.  Statistics  of  the  8  intense  famines 
are  given,  with  loss  of  life  and  proi)erty,  or  expenditure  of  money  to 
fi^ive  relief. 

The  areas  most  liable  to  drought  are  chiefly  in  the  tropical  belt, 
where  the  rains  are  periodic.  Prolonged  droughts  are  more  frequent 
in  India  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  meteorologic  features  of 
the  Indian  monsoon  area  may  be  divided  into  two  periods — the  north- 
east monsoon  of  dry  land  winds,  from  January  to  May,  and  the  southwest 
monsoon  of  humid  sea  winds,  from  June  to  December.  The  southwest 
monsoon  air  circulation  is  caused,  at  first,  by  the  formation  of  a  low 
pressure  area  over  northern  India  in  April  and  May  because  of  a  rapid 
rise  in  temperature.  It  is  a  breaking  down  of  the  southeast  trades  at 
the  equator  and  an  adaptation  of  their  circulation  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions at  the  north.  The  maintenance  of  the  new  order  is  due  to  a 
self-contained  energy  liberated  by  rainfall  rather  than  to  a  continu- 
ance  of  the  hot  weather  conditions  in  the  north.  The  greater  part  of 
the  rainfall  of  India  (37  in.,  or  90  per  cent.)  occurs  during  this  southwest 
monsoon.  Just  before  this  wind  begins  northern  India  is  one  of  the  hot- 
test and  driest  areas  in  the  world.  Occasionally  maximum  shade 
temperatures  of  120°  and  124o  are  registered.  The  relative  humidity 
often  falls  below  20  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent  has  been  recorded.  The 
variation  of  rainfall  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  In  Sinde 
the  average  is  5  in.  per  year,  and  in  the  Ehasia  Hills  there  are  500  in., 
which  is  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  range  from  year  to  year  is 
very  great;  at  Eurrachi,  0.47  in.  in  1872,  and  28 in.  in  1869;  at  Jacobabad 
in  36  years,  least  0.72,  greatest  12.05  in. 

There  are  three  zones  of  rainfall  in  India :  (1)  The  arid  zone,  with  less 
than  15  in.  rain  in  a  year.  Here  cultivation  is  dependent  on  irrigation 
and  there  are  practically  no  famines.  (2)  The  dry  zone,  with  15  to  35 
in.  of  rain.  Eain  sufficient  in  average  years,  but  prolonged  drought 
leads  to  great  scarcity.  (3)  The  moist  zone,  with  rain  35  to  500  in. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  rain  is  most  variable  where  it  is  smallest 
in  amount  and  most  regular  where  it  is  greatest;  hence  this  zone  has 
no  famines. 

Favorable  conditions  for  crops  are  as  follows:  (1)  For  cold  weather 
erops  (wheat,  barley,  pulse,  etc.)  a  moderate  rain  in  October,  to  fit  the 
ground  for  plowing  and  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  germinate  the 
seed.  Occasional  light  showers,  more  especially  on  the  higher  lands, 
in  order  to  develop  the  grain.  (2)  For  hot  weather  crops  of  rice,  heavy 
burst  of  rain  for  planting,  moderate  rain  during  growth,  and  a  burst 
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of  rain  to  fdUy  insure  the  growth  of  the  ear.  (3)  For  hot  weather 
crops  of  millets,  etc.,  rather  heavy  rain  at  first  and  occasional  rains 
afterwards  are  best  suited.  Breaks  of  three  or  four  weeks,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  dry,  hot  winds,  are  very  injurious,  and  if  protracted^ 
&tal. 

In  north  India  famine  is  due  either  to  the  failure  of  two  crops  in  suc- 
cession, for  example,  the  rain  crops  (millets  and  rice),  and  the  cold 
weather  crop,  or  to  the  complete  faUure  of  one  crop  after  a  aeries  of 
poor  seasons. 

In  the  Deccan  they  are  usually  due  to  a  more  or  less  complete  failure 
of  a  southwest  monsoon  rain  throughout,  followiug  one  or  more  bad 
seasons. 

In  the  rice- growing  districts  the  cause  is  usually  an  abnormally  early 
end  of  the  southwest  monsoon  rains. — ^H.  A.  hazen. 

Meteorologic  work  in  Australia,  G.  Todd  (Adelaide:  pp.  25jpL  1). — 
This  important  paper  describes  in  detail  methods  and  results  of  mete- 
orological inquiry  in  Australia.  There  are  given  in  7  charts  tyi>e8  of 
weather  selected  from  a  larger  number,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  charts 
have  been  sufficiently  studied  to  show  what  resulting  weather  is  likely 
to  follow,  as  determined  from  previous  experience.  These  charts  are 
distributed  to  all  the  stations.  After  the  telegrams  have  all  been 
received  on  any  day  and  the  new  chart  constructed,  the  prox>er  type 
weather  map  can  easily  be  found  which  corresponds  with  this  new  charU 
The  only  expense  then  consists  in  telegraphing  to  each  station  the 
number  of  the  chart  which  should  be  displayed  for  that  type. 

There  is  a  ridge  of  high  pressure  which  passes  over  the  extra- trop- 
ical or  temperate  parts  of  Australia.  This  is  made  up  of  long  loops  or 
^< highs,''  being  broken  up  at  times  by  the  advance  of  ^Uows"  from  the 
tropics  and  northerly  extensions  of  y-8hai)ed  low  areas  from  the  south. 
The  position  of  this  ridge  in  winter  is  29  or  30^  south  latitude.  North 
of  this  ridge  are  the  dry  southeast  trades,  while  to  the  south  there  is 
a  prevalence  of  dry  northerly  winds,  varied  by  strong  west  and  south- 
west  winds  as  coastal  lows  pass  from  west  to  east,  with  rain  and  squalls* 
On  the  east  coast  winter  winds  are  from  the  west.  This  wall  or  ridge 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  Australian  climate.  If  this  lies  well  to 
the  south  then  south  Australia  is  dry,  while  to  the  north  there  are  fre- 
quent rains.  If  the  wall  iH  in  the  north  these  conditions  are  reversed. 
About  43  high  areas  pass  during  the  year,  with  a  velocity  of  about  17 
miles  x>er  hour.  The  movement  of  low  areas  is  much  more  marked 
and  regular,  there  being  about  60  per  year,  with  a  velocity  of  25  miles 
per  hour. 

Since  the  interior  of  Australia  is  under  high  pressure,  with  dry  south- 
east winds,  it  is  often  subject  to  severe  droughts,  more,  or  less  prolonged. 
The  driest  portion  is  in  a  belt  of  country  from  Lake  Byre,  or  about 
latitude  30<^,  to  near  the  northwest  coast,  which  is  swept  nearly  all  the 
year  by  the  southeast  trade  wind.  The  climate  of  the  eastern  half  is 
more  fftvorable,  owing  to  the  more  southerly  sweep  of  the  monsoon 
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rains.  The  following  is  the  experience  in  the  past:  In  13  years,  with 
the  summer  pressure  above  and  temperature  below  normal,  the  follow 
ing  winter  rain  was  below  the  average  9  years,  above  it  but  once,  and 
exactly  average  three  times.  In  9  years,  with  summer  pressure  and 
temperature  the  opposite  of  the  above  conditions,  the  winter  rain  was 
above  the  average  seven  times;  below  only  once,  and  just  average  once. 
In  other  words,  ^^  Summer  cool,  with  high  pressure;  winter  dry.  Sum- 
mer hot,  with  low  pressure;  winter  wet." 

The  question  of  seasonal  or  long  range  weather  forecasts  has  been 
seriously  considered.  The  importance  of  reliable  forecasts  to  the  farmer 
is  undoubted,  but  they  must  be  reasonably  accurate  and  based  on  posi« 
tive  knowledge  or  they  will  be  treated  with  contempt.  Long  range 
forecasts  are  x)ossible  only  after  ^^the  accumulation  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  necessary  data  and  the  correlation  of  weather  con- 
ditions over  considerable  areas  of  the  earth's  surface.'* 

'*  India  is  the  only  country  which  has  attempted  anything  like  a  systematic  issne 
of  seasonal  forecasts.  These  are  mninly  based  on  the  amoant  of  snow  falling  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter  on  the  Himalayas,  and  the  general  character  of  the  weather 
in  India  during  the  Ave  or  six  months  preceding  the  setting  in  of  the  southwest 
monsoon;  the  chief  objects  of  the  forecasts  being  to  give  some  idea  of  the  probable 
rainfaU  during  the  ensuing  monsoon." 

A  more  uniform  publication  of  observations  to  enable  a  better  study 
of  the  records,  and  also  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  records  year  by  year 
is  urged.  There  is  also  great  need  of  normal  isobaric  and  isothermic 
charts  for  each  month  and  the  year. — H.  A.  hazen. 

The  climate  of  Cordova,  Argentine  Republic  (An.  Ofic.  Meteorol. 
Argentina,  vol.  IX,  Buenos  Ayres,  pt.  7, 1893,  pp,  678;  II,  189 i,  pp.  491j 
pis.  25). — Of  all  the  South  American  States,  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  the  most  progressive  in  the  organization  of  a  climatological  system. 
The  above-named  publication  of  nearly  l,2o0  large  quarto  pages  in  2 
parts  is  devoted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  of  annual  report, 
•entirely  to  statistics  and  discussions  relating  to  the  climate  of  one 
locality.  Part  1  contains  the  records  made  at  Cordova  from  1872  to 
1892,  expressed  in  daily,  decade,  monthly,  and  annual  means.  From 
January,  1889,  to  the  close  of  1892  the  hourly  values  are  recorded. 
Part  II  contains  the  discussion  of  observations  recorded  in  part  I  and  a 
record  of  observations  for  1893.  Some  of  the  most  general  results 
relating  to  temperature  of  the  air,  rainfall,  and  evaporation  for  the 
period  from  1873  to  1893  are  as  follows:  Temperature  (degrees  C.) — 
maximum  41.8,  minimum  8.9,  average  16.7;  rainfall  (ram.) — maximum 
monthly  116.5,  minimum  monthly  4.1,  total  703.1;  evaporation  (mm.) — 
•exposed  evaporimeter  64.8,  protected  evaporimeter  31.4. — o.  l.  fassig. 

Magnetical  and  meteorological  observations  made  at  the  Qov- 
^rnment  Observatory,  Bombay,  in  the  year  1893  {Bombay:  15 
(1894),  No:  15,  pp.  12). — This  volume  is  the  thirty-second  of  the  series, 
extending  the  record  from  1846  up  to  1893.  Magnetical  and  meteoro- 
logical observations  are  taken  daily  at  6  and  10  a.  m.  and  at  2,  6,  and 
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10  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  general  atmospheric  conditions  are  noted. 
Automatic  records  by  magnetographs,  barograph,  thermograph,  pluvi- 
ograph,  and  anemograph  are  made. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  for  1893  was  78.9o  F.;  greatest  mean 
daily  temperature,  86°  (April  16);  least  mean  daily  temperature,  68.1^ 
(February  8);  maximum  temperature,  92.1o  (April) ;  minimum  temper- 
ature,  59.8o  (February).  Total  rainfall,  64.63  in.;  number  of  cloudy 
days,  118,  and  greatest  daily  fall  of  rain,  4.98  in.  (June  20). — o.  L. 

FASSIO. 

Origin  of  cold  "waves,  H.  A.  Hazen  (Manihljf  Review  Iowa  Weather  and  Crop  Srrr- 
iee,  6  (1895) f  No.  5,  pp.  4,  5).— Data  in  support  of  the  theory  that  cold  wavee  origi- 
nate in  the  npper  region  of  the  air. 

On  the  first  mercmy  thermometer,  BIaze  (Compi.  Bend.,  tfO  {1S96),  N*^.  IS,  pp» 
7SiSf  733), — The  invention  of  the  mercnry  thermometer  is  attributed  not  to  Fahrenheit^ 
hut  to  Bouilliauy  who  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1859,  made  comparative  observa- 
tions on  an  alcohol  thermometer  and  on  a  mercury  thermometer. 

On  an  old  French  series  of  thermometric  and  meteorological  obflervatlon% 
Maze  (Compi.  Bend.,  ItO  (1895),  No.  IS,  pp.  731,  7Sg). 

Meteorological  record  for  January  and  Pebmary,  1895  (Maesachueetu  State 
8ta,  Bui.  67,  p.  1). — Notes  on  the  weather  and  a  brief  summary  of  observations  on 
temperature,  precipitation,  and  wind  movement. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station,  C.  D.  Warkes 
and  F.  L.  Warren  {MaeBOch^MeiU  Hatch  Sta.  Met.  Buh.  73-75,  pp.  4  «ae^).— Daily  and 
monthly  summaries  of  observations  during  January^  February,  and  March,  1895,  with 
general  remarks  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  of  the  Nebraska  Weather  Service,  1894  {Nehraeka 
Sta.  Bui,  37,  pp.  96,figa.  52). — Summaries  for  each  month  of  1894  of  meteorological 
observations  by  the  State  Weather  Service  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of 
this  Department,  accompanied  by  outline  maps  of  the  State  showing  isothermsy 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  precipitation,  and  charts  recording  velocity  of  wind, 
temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  and  precipitation,  as  shown  by  self-registering 
instruments  at  the  station. 

Meteorology  for  1893,  R.  D.  Newton  {New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  718- 
733). — This  includes  tables  showing  precipitation  by  months  since  1882;  wind  record 
for  1893 ;  sunshine  records  for  1893 ;  a  summary  of  sunshine  records.  May  1, 1885,  to 
January  1,  1894,  and  daily  readings  of  maximum,  minimum,  and  standard  air  ther- 
mometers. 

North  Carolina  weather  during  January  and  February,  1895,  H.  B.  Battlb, 
C.  F.  VON  Herrmann,  and  R.  Nunn  (Nwth  Carolina  Sta.  Weather  Service  Bui.  64,  pp^ 
l-ld,  maps  g;  65,  pp,  19-3£,  tkapa  S). — The  usual  records  of  observations. 

WATEE— SOUa 

ContribationB  to  the  study  of  the  reclaimed  marBhes  of  the 
region  of  M6doc,  France,  F.  Bebthault  and  J.  Cboghetelle 
(Ann.  Agron.y  21  (1895),  No,  5,  pp.  122-134). — This  is  an  account  of  an 
investigation,  inclading  observations  on  crops  and  system  of  culture 
and  physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  soils  of  the  reclaimed  lands  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Gironde  estuary  in  the  region  of  M^doc  These 
lauds  are  protected  on  the  west  from  the  violent  and  salt  sea  winds 
by  sand  dunes  which  have  been  covered  by  forest  growth  and  other 
vegetation,  while  the  waters  of  the  estuary  are  kept  ont^ter^UMflLand 
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the  soil  is  drained  by  numerous  ditches  and  canals.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  saltwater  breaks  through  the  dikes,  flooding  the  land  and 
making  it  unfit  for  cultivation  for  several  years. 

In  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the  sterility  thus  produced  the  authors 
found  that  when  soils  which  had  thus  been  flooded  contained  0.5  per 
cent  of  salt  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  field  crops  was  seriously 
retarded,  but  that  with  0.2  per  cent  cereals  grew  normally.  It  was 
further  observed,  however,  that  in  soils  of  this  region,  termed  saline  and 
abandoned  for  that  reason,  sterility  was  sometimes  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  to  slow  nitrification  resulting  from  imperfect 
cultivation. 

On  the  compoBition  of  drainage  waters,  P.  P.  Deh^bain  {Compt 
Rend.^  120  (1895)^  No.  13^  pp.  701-706).— An  account  is  given  of  obser- 
vations in  the  same  line  as  those  reviewed  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Kecord.^  Comparing  the  results  obtained  in  1893,  which  was  a  year  of 
poor  crops,  with  those  obtained  in  1894,  a  season  of  good  crops,  it  was 
found  that  drainage  water  was  more  abundant  and  much  richer  in  1893 
than  in  1894.  The  poverty  of  the  waters  in  1894  is  attributed  to  the 
vigor  of  the  plants,  which  by  means  of  their  numerous  roots  com- 
l>letely  assimilated  the  nitrates.  The  diminished  amount  of  drainage 
was  due  to  the  vigorous  leaf  growth,  which  returned  to  the  atmos- 
phere all  of  the  water  supplied  by  precipitation  except  during  wet 
])eriods.  Abundant  drainage  was  obtained  only  during  the  winter, 
while  during  the  summer  no  water  passed  off  in  the  drains. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1894  per  hectare  contained  91 
kg.  of  nitrogen  and  in  1893  only  44.2  kg.,  but  in  1893  the  soil  lost  49.7 
kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  water,  while  in  1894  the  loss  from 
this  source  was  insignificant.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  removed 
from  the  soil  in  the  good  season  of  1894  was  therefore  91  kg.,  as  against 
93.9  kg.  in  the  bad  season  of  1893. 

Further  experiments  by  the  author  confirm  previous  conclusions  that 
fallow  soils  lose  much  more  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  than  those  covered 
with  crops,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  planting  autumn  catch 
crops. 

The  more  important  results  obtained  on  20  vegetation  boxes  left  bare 
and  bearing  various  crops  (grapes,  sugar  beets,  wheat,  and  oats)  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Lo88e8  of  nitric  niirogen  in  drainage  water$. 


bectiire.          ralnlaU. 

BaresoU: 

1803-'94 

101.60 
79.80 

33.25 
.20 

4.5 

]894-'95       

6.5 

SoQ  bearius  crnpfi : 

1893  ..:. 

7.6 

IgM 

186.0 

>E.  S.  K.,  6,  pp.  353,  491. 
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Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  facts  that  tbe  losses  from  cot- 
ered  soil  were  much  greater  in  1893  than  in  1894,  and  that  both  tbe 
losses  and  the  ratios  of  drainage  to  rainfall  were  higher  than  those 
reported  by  Schlossing  (see  below). 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  drainage  ixrater,  T.  SoHLOssma  {Compt 
Bend.j  120  {1895),  No.  lOy  pp.  526-530).— The  author  maintains  that  the 
studies  on  this  subject,  made  for  the  most  part  in  vegetation  pots  or 
boxes,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  given  results  much  in  excess  of  the 
truth,  and  that  examinations  of  the  water  of  streams  draining  a  given 
area  will  furnish  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in 
drainage.  Determinations  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 
Marne,  Yonne,  and  Oise  are  reported,  and  estimates  based  on  the  results 
are  given  which  indicate  that  each  hectare  of  soil  in  the  Seine  basin 
loses  4.2  kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen  if  one  sixth  of  the  rainfall  escapes  in  the 
drainage,  6.44  kg.  if  one  fourth  escapes,  and  8.48  kg.  if  one  third 
escapes.  It  is  stated  that  while  these  results  do  not  warrant  definite 
conclusions  they  neveilheless  indicate  that  the  losses  of  nitrogen  in  the 
drainage  water  are  not  so  important  as  has  been  supposed. 

A  chemioal  prooess  of  purifying  water,  F.  Bordas  and  C.  Girakd  (CompURemd^ 
ISO  (1895)f  No,  12 f  pp.  689-69 1).— la  this  prooeM  slightly  more  permanganate  of  lime 
than  is  necessary  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  is  added  to  the  water  and  the  exoees 
of  permanganate  reduced  and  the  color  destroyed  by  manganese  dioxid. 

Soil  temperatures  (Nehr<uka  Sta,  Bui.  37,  pp.  96,  charts  liP).— Gharta  are  given 
showing  soil  temperatures  at  the  station  at  depths  of  from  1  to  36  in.  during  each 
month  of  1894. 

Soil  temperatures.  R.  D.  Newton  {New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  J89S,  pp.  73^739).— 
Tridaily  readings  of  soil  thermometers  at  depths  of  1  to  18  in.  are  recorded  for  6  months 
(May  to  October)  of  1893. 

FERTILIZESa 

The  influence  of  oxid  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the  reversion  of 
superphosphate,  A.  Smethah  {Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.,  14  (1895),  No.  2^ 
pp.  112-114;  3,  pp.  242j  243). — ^The  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  reversion  of  the  monophosphate  of  lime  in  superphosphates  to 
dibasic  phosphate  are  explained,  and  it  is  claimed  that  ^<  where  fine 
grinding  is  the  rule,  and  where  tbe  mixing  is  complete,  and  the  acid 
usually  in  excess  of  tbat  required  for  the  transforming  of  the  tribasic 
phosphate  to  monobasic  form,  reversion  due  to  the  formation  of  a  dibasic 
phosphate  is  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with."  When,  however,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  original  phosphate  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  oxid 
of  iron  or  alumina  it  is  found  that  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  add 
of  the  superphosphate  diminishes  to  a  considerable  extent  on  keeping, 
any  quantity  aver  a  very  small  percentage  of  oxid  of  iron  and  alumina 
being  considered  "as  reverting  double  its  weight  of  soluble  phosphate.'' 

In  studying  the  relative  effects  of  oxid  of  iron  and  alumina  in  caus- 
ing reversion  the  author  selected  samples  of  known  history  and  char- 
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a«ter  and  determined  (1)  the  effect  on  the  solability  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  adding  known  quantities  of  the  oxid  of  iron  or  alnmina,  and  (2) 
the  solubility  of  the  latter  at  different  periods. 

In  a  superphosphate  containing  25.97  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  and  3.21  per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  the  addition  of  an 
amount  of  sulphate  of  iron  containing  FcaOa  equal  to  1.36  per  cent  of 
the  superphosphate  resulted  in  the  immediate  reversion  of  1.86  per 
•cent  of  acid,  2.39  per  cent  in  one  year,  and  2.42  per  cent  in  15  months. 
Aluminum  sulphate  was  added  to  the  same  superphosphate  in  an  amount 
furnishing  AI3O3  equal  to  1.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  mixture,  but  the 
results  were  much  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  addition  of  iron. 
The  immediate  reversion  was  0.17  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  a  year  0.83 
per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  15  months  1.02  per  cent.  An  examination 
of  other  samples  of  superphosphate  showed  that  reversion  was  due 
principally  to  the  oxid  of  iron  present. 

A  superphosphate  which  showed  when  made  36.5  per  cent  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  contained  at  the  end  of  a  year  38.19  per  cent,  and  it 
is  noted  that  in  case  of  high  percentage  superphosphates  there  is  fre- 
quently an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
on  keeping. 

"A  reTiew  of  the  facts  already  obtained  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  there  Is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  behavior  of  oxid  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the  manufacture  of 
superphosphate.  The  first,  for  practical  purposes,  seems  to  revert  phosphate  in  what 
may  be  called  theoretical  proportions,  viz,  160 :  310,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  2  parts 
of  phosphate  to  1  of  oxid  of  iron,  while  the  alumina,  which,  if  acting  in  the  same 
manner  as  oxid  of  iron,  would  revert  three  times  its  weight  of  phosphate,  at  most 
seems  to  cause  a  retrogression  of  its  own  weight.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
superphosphate  manufactured  from  Florida  phosphate  increases  in  the  percentage 
of  soluble  phosphate  instead  of  retrograding,  and  as  this  phosphate  contains 
scarcely  any  oxid  of  iron,  but  2  to  3  per  cent  of  alumina,  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
fitand  this  behavior.    The  foregoing  results,  however,  explain  the  matter. 

'*'  Under  these  circumstances,  and  especially  as  many  of  the  phosphates  now  com- 
ing into  the  market  contain  alumina  in  larger  proportions  than  oxid  of  iron,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  pressing  need  for  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  contracts  on  which 
phosphates  are  usually  sold,  and  for  a  differentiation  of  oxid  of  iron  and  alumina  in 
the  analysis  upon  which  the  sales  are  made." 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  this  paper  its  essential 
conclusions  were  confirmed  by  several  other  analysts. 

Farmyard  manure  (Agl,  Jour,  Cape  Colony j  8  {1895),  No.  5,  p.  Ill), — In  trials  of 
covered  and  uncovered  manure  on  potatoes  and  wheat  during  2  years  the  results 
etrongly  favored  the  covered  manure. 

Utilization  of  the  refiiae  bones  of  the  fEum,  L.  Gbandbau  {Jo»r,  Affr,  Prat.,  69 
(1896),  No.  16,  pp.  627,  6£8), 

Nitrate  deposits  in  South  Africa  {V Engrain,  10  (,1895),  No.  16,  p.  55f).— Thedis- 
oovery  of  nitrate  deposits  in  caves  near  Prieska  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  ft. 
is  noted.  The  material  is  composed  generally  of  nitrate  of  lime,  but  sometimes  con* 
tains  95  per  cent  of  finely  crystallized  nitrate  of  potash.  The  nitrates  are  believed 
to  be  formed  from  the  accumulated  excrement  of  rabbits,  which  breed  in  numbers  in 
that  locality.  An  English  company  has  been  organized  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
deposits. 
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What  1b  Thomas  slag  and  how  shall  it  be  ussd  ?  M.  Marckbr  (ZUd^r.  IsaJmt. 
Ver.  Hef^aeny  1895,  No,  IS,  pp.  90-92;  Wochenschr.  pom.  okon.  Get,,  £S  {1895),  No.  7,  pp. 
79-81;  Kbnigtherger  Innd-  undforstw.  Ztg,,  1895,  No.  11). 

Note  on  the  decomposition  of  phosphates  containing  flnorin,  8«  Feitler 
(Ditigler^B  polyteeh.  Jour.,  €94,  pp.  188, 189;  aU.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Tnd.,  14  {1895),  No. 
S,  p.  £86). 

Commercial  fertilizers  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  5f,  pp.  88-116). ^Ana,\yae&  and  Tsla*- 
tioDB  of  11  official  samples  of  fertilizers  (sent  to  the  station  by  nianufactnrers) 
and  87  samples  sent  by  farmers  or  taken  by  deputy  inspectors  are  tabnlated  and 
dlBCtissed. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  oommercial  fertilisers  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B. 
McDonnell,  et  al.  (Maryland  Sta.  Bah  SO,  pp.  3-54). — Explanations  of  terms  nsed  in 
fertilizer  analyses,  notes  on  guaranties  and  valuation,  a  list  of  mannfacturers  licensed 
to  sell  fertilizers  in  Maryland  in  1894,  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  and  tabnlated 
analyses  and  valuations  of  362  samples  of  fertilizing  materials. 

Analyses  and  valuation  of  manurial  substances  {Mas8aehu9et($  State  Sta.  Buh 
57,  pp.  6-8). — A  schedule  of  trade  values  for  1895  Is  given,  togetber  with  tabnlated 
analyses  of  22  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  ashes,  cotton-hnll  ashes, 
ground  bone,  cotton-seed  meal,  guano,  sheep  fertilizer,  and  peat. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  P.  Collier  and  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {New  York  State  Sta. 
Bpt.  1893,  pp.  181-204,  497-539).— Tent  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  notes  on  the  agree- 
ment of  actual  and  guaranteed  coni])osition,  valuation,  and  home-mixing,  and  tabu- 
lated analyses  of  330  samples  of  fertilizers,  with  a  statement  of  the  amounts  of 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers  reported  as  sold  in  the  State  during  the  year  ending 
November  1, 1893.    The  aggregate  amount  was  106,520  tons. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  H.  B.  Battle  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  U,  pp.  14;  S5, 
pp.  16). — These  bulletins  give  a  digest  of  the  State  fertilizer  laws,  explanations  of 
terms  used  in  analysis,  notes  on  valuation,  freight  rates,  and  tabnlated  analyses  and 
valuations  of  313  samples  of  fertilizers. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills  and  B.  O.  Write  {Vermont  Sta, 
Bui.  45t  pp.  3-8).— A  schedule  of  trade  values  for  1895,  notes  on  valuation,  tabulated 
analyses  of  15  samples  of  fertilizers,  and  a  list  of  manufacturers  paying  license  fees 
as  required  by  law. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Field  ezperiments  with  com,  1894,  F.  D.  Gardner  {Illinois  Sta. 
Bul37jpp.j24). 

Synopeis. — Accounts  are  given  of  experiments  in  the  following  lines:  (1)  Test  of 
varieties,  (2)  time  of  planting,  (3)  thickness  of  planting,  (4)  continuous  cropping 
V8.  a  rotation  of  crops,  (5)  cross  fertilization,  (6)  detnsseling,  and  (7)  listing. 
The  results  of  these  and  previous  experiments  at  the  station  fsvor  (1)  the 
medium  maturing  white  varieties,  (2)  planting  in  May,  especially  from  the  11th 
to  the  18th  of  th«  month,  (3)  thick  planting,  (4)  rotation  of  crops,  and  (5)  cross 
fertilization.  The  yield  of  detasseled  com  in  18d4  was  13  per  cent  greater  than 
that  not  detasseled,  although  in  1891  and  1892  detasseliug  had  exercised  no 
marked  effect  on  the  yield. 

The  experiments  in  18D4  were  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in 
Bulletin  31  of  the  station  (  E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  29).  They  were  conducted  on 
dark  colored,  fertile  prairie  soil  in  bills  3  fb.  8  in.  apart  each  way. 

Varieties  (pp.  1-16). —  The  test  of  varieties  occupied  84  fortieth-acre 
plats,  and  the  results  are  given  in  detail  in  tables,  summaries,  and  gen- 
eral notes.  Mixtures  of  2  and  4  varieties  gave  larger  yields  in  1894  than 
single  varieties,  though  mixtures  did  not  afibrd  Ihe  larger  yield  every 
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year.  The  height  of  stalks  and  size  of  ears  increased  with  lateness  of 
maturity.  Of  13  varieties  tested  during  6  years  Boone  County  White 
gave  the  largest  yield,  71.5  bu.  per  acre,  followed  by  Burr  White,  61.9 
bu.,  and  Learning,  60.7  bn.  per  acre.  The  medium  maturing  varieties- 
averaged  for  7  years  65.2  bu.,  the  late  varieties  58.8  bu.,  and  the  early 
varieties  56.5  bu. ;  the  yellow  varieties  averaged  for  7  years  60.3  bu.  per 
acre,  and  the  white  varieties  63.2  bu. 

Time  of  planting  (pp.  16-18). — Burr  White  was  planted  at  intervals 
of  a  week  from  April  6  to  June  22;  the  average  yield  for  7  years  was 
greater  from  planting  from  May  11  to  May  18.  The  variation  wafr 
slight  for  the  dates  between  April  27  and  May  25. 

Thickness  of  planting  (pp.  18, 19). — In  1894, 2, 3,  4,  and  5  kernels  were 
planted  in  hills  3  ft.  8  in.  apart  each  way;  the  yield  from  planting  2 
kernels  was  40.2,  3  kernels  46,  4  kernels  49,  and  5  kernels  48  bu.  per 
acre.  In  another  field  with  3  kernels  per  hill  the  yield  was  44.6,  and 
with  4  kernels  50.5  bu.  per  acre. 

Continuous  corn  cropping  compared  tcith  rotation  of  crops  (pp.  19, 20). — 
Corn  grown  in  rotation  with  oats  and  clover  yielded  40  per  cent  more 
than  corn  in  continuous  culture.  Tabulated  data  give  the  yields  in 
detail. 

Cross  fertilization  (pp.  19,  20). — From  cross  fertilized  plants  seed  was 
selected  in  1892  and  again  in  1893,  the  latter,  together  with  both  parent 
varieties,  being  used  for  the  crop  of  1894.  The  average  increase  in 
yield  in  1894  from  the  cross  fertilized  seed  was  12  bu.  per  acre. 

JDetasseling  (pp.  21-23). — The  tassels  were  removed  from  stalks  on 
alternate  rows;  on  the  detasseled  rows  the  yield  was  56.5  bu.,  and  on 
those  not  detasseled  50  bu.  per  acre.  The  increase  in  yield  was  greater 
where  the  tassels  were  removed  early  than  where  they  were  removed 
later.  Contradictory  results  secured  in  previous  years  and  at  other 
stations  are  briefly  noted.  '<If  an  increase  in  grain  is  secured  by 
detasseling,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  on  x)oor  soil  or  in  dry  seasons.  It 
seems  that  the  injury  done  the  plants  sometimes  reduces  the  yield." 

Com,  W.  W.  CooKB  and  F.  L.  Wateous  {Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  30^ 
pp.  12-21^  24, 25). — Eight  varieties  of  flint  corn  and  14  of  dent  corn 
were  tested.  The  average  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre  was  with  the 
small  flint  varieties  2.70  tons,  with  the  large  flint  varieties  2.51  tons, 
with  the  small  dent  varieties  3.60  tons,  and  with  the  large  dent  varie- 
ties 3.38  tons.  The  largest  yield  of  corn,  43  bu.  per  acre,  was  made  by 
the  small  dent  varieties  Huron  and  White  Pearl.  The  earliest  variety 
was  a  small  flint,  Will  70-Day  Gehu,  which  yielded  37.8  bu.  of  corn  per 
acre,  and  which  seems  adapted  to  many  portions  of  the  State  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  too  cold  for  corn. 

Red  Cob  corn  cut  September  29  afforded  no  more  dry  matter  per  acre 
than  when  cut  September  5.  ^<  The  figures  seem  to  show  that  in  this 
part  of  Colorado,  so  near  the  foothills,  corn  can  not  be  depeuded  on  to 
grow  after  the  first  week  in  September,  and  such  varieties  should  be 
chosen  as  will  reach  the  glazing  stage  by  that  time.*'  t 
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Co6peratiTe  soil  tests  with  com,  A.  J.  Bondurant  {Alabama 
College  Sta.  Bui.  59 ,  pp.  23). — This  is  a  report  of  cooperative  tests  in  23 
localities.  A  fertilizer  consistiug  of  equal  parts  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  superphosphate,  applied  to  corn  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre, 
resulted  in  a  financial  loss  of  f  2.29  ))er  acre.  The  author  assumes  that 
peas  planted  between  the  com  rows  would  have  yielded  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  com,  and  on  this  basis  calculates  a  profit  of  71  cts. 
per  acre  in  favor  of  fertilizers. 

The  loss  of  com  fodder  in  drsring,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  P.  L.  Wat- 
Rous  {Colorado  Sta.  Bui  30^  pp.  23^  -^).— In  1893  the  loss  of  dry  matter 
in  field  curing  corn  was  folly  one  third.  In  1894  com  was  cured  in 
shocks,  each  containing  about  500  lbs.  of  green  fodder,  in  small  shocks, 
and  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  ground. 

<'  So  far  aa  could  be  told  by  the  eye  there  had  been  no  loss.  The  fodder  had  en  red 
in  nice  shape,  and  the  stalks  on  the  inside  of  the  bundles  retained  their  green  color, 
t?ith  no  sign  of  molding  or  heating.  And  yet  the  large  shocks  had  lost  31  per  cent 
-of  their  dry  matter,  or  feeding  value,  the  smaU  shocks  43  per  cent,  and  the  oom 
spread  on  the  ground  55  per  cent. 

'*0n  breaking  or  cutting  the  stalks  these  losses  were  explained.  The  jnioe  was 
acid,  and  there  was  a  very  strong  acid  odor,  showing  that  an  active  fermentation 
was  taking  place  in  this  seemingly  dry  fodder." 

Flax  for  seed  and  fiber, O.  E.  Dodob  {TJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Farmert^ 
Bui  27^  pp.  16). — The  author  shows  that  good  seed  and  salable  fiber  can 
be  produced  from  the  same  plant.  He  points  out  the  need  of  scutch 
mills,  and  advises  a  threefold  division  of  labor  in  establishing  an  Amer- 
ican flax  fiber  industry,  viz,  the  growing  of  the  crop  by  the  farmer,  the 
retting  and  scutching  by  the  purchaser  or  factor,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  by  the  manufacturer. 

Other  topics  treated  are  soil  selection  and  preparation,  fertilizing, 
rotation,  kind  and  amount  of  seed,  meteorological  considerations,  and 
harvesting  seed  and  fiber. 

Ezperixnents  with  foreign  seeds,  P.  H.  Mell  {Alabama  College 
Sta.  Bui  60y  pp.  ^-55).— Analyses  are  given  of  Elemine  oorocana  and 
Panpalum  scorhiculatum^  two  foreign  plants  which  proved  satisfactory 
for  forage.  Japanese  buckwheat,  flat  pea,  and  soja  beans  succeeded  on 
the  station  farm.  Sugar  beets,  damaged  by  nematodes,  contained  8.5  to 
11.4  per  cent  of  sngar.  Chick-pea,  sesame,  and  green  gram  {Pha^eolu$ 
mungo)  were  grown,  and  the  last-named  plant  matured  earlier  than  the 
garden  pea. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  hops,  A.  Leplae  {Contribution 
a  Vetude  du  houblon.  BruxeUes:  1895^  pp.  84,  figs.  72). — ^This  publication 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  methods  of  drying  hops  and  to  the  construction 
of  hop  kilns.  Chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  dried  hops,  quali- 
ties desired  in  hops,  and  methods  of  harvesting  also  receive  attention. 

Although  the  cones  bearing  seeds  do  not  contain  less  lupulin  than 
the  unfertilized  flowers,  they  are  not  favorably  regarded  by  brewers  in 
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Belgium.  However,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  male  plants  so  as  ta 
prevent  fructification  not  only  diminishes  the  yield,  bat  delays  the 
development  of  the  cones. 

The  author  favors  curing  by  means  of  flue  heat  rather  than  with  open 
fires,  because  the  former  conserves  the  natural  aroma,  reduces  the  dan- 
ger from  fire,  and  permits  the  easy  regulation  of  temperature  and 
draft.  He  states  that  the  initial  temperature  of  drying  should  not 
exceed  95©  F.,  and  that  the  temperature  should  never  rise  above  104°  F,. 
A  temperature  too  high  causes  the  loss  of  essential  oil,  imparts  a  dis- 
tinct and  undesirable  odor,  and  injures  the  appearance  of  the  product 

He  regards  sulphuiing  as  indispensable,  as  it  destroys  fungi  and  thus 
permits  the  easier  conservation  of  hops,  without,  as  he  states,  endan- 
gering the  health  of  consumers  of  beer.  Euemmerer  had  shown  that 
bops  took  up  about  0.48  -per  cent  of  their  weight  of  sulphurous  acid,  of 
which,  however,  only  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  was  retained  permanently, 
the  remainder  being  dissipated  in  about  4  weeks. 

The  author  regards  1  to  1^  lbs.  of  sulphur  as  sufficient  for  100  lbs.  of 
hops,  if  the  sulphur  is  burned  early  in  the  process  of  drying. 

Oats,  A. 0.  MAaBUDEB  {Oklahoma  8ta.  Bui.  16, pp. 33-40).— Witln  the 
Jensen  hot- water  treatment  for  smut  the  yield  was  increased  1.41  bu.  per 
acre.  When  the  seed  bed  was  rolled  twice  the  yield  was  slightly 
reduced.  Broadcasting  afibrded  a  smaller  yield  than  did  the  press 
drill.  Subsoiling  reduced  the  yield  on  alkali  laud.  Fifty  varieties,  of 
which  the  seed  was  grown  in  Oklahoma  or  farther  south,  averaged  13.8 
bu.  per  acre;  34  varieties  from  the  States  farther  north  12.4  bu.  The 
variety  Lincoln  is  recommended.  Deep  fall  plowing  gave  a  larger  yield 
than  deep  spring  plowing  or  shallow  fall  plowing.  Other  subjects  briefly 
mentioned  are  amount  of  mixture  between  varieties,  quantity  of  seed, 
and  continuous  culture  of  oats  without  manure. 

VarietieB  of  potatoes,  F.  W.  Bane  (West  Virginia  Sta.  Bul.38,pp. 
32-38j  46-50,  figs.  3). — Of  36  varieties  tested  on  single  or  duplicate 
rows  75  ft.  long,  the  following  are  recommended:  American  Wonder, 
Bural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Great  Divide,  Superior,  Crown  Jewel,  Early 
Everitt,  and  Maggie  Murphy. 

Potato  experiments,  B.  H.  Milleb  and  E.  H.  Bbinkley  {Mary^ 
land  Sta.  Bui.  31,  pp.  73S2). — The  experiments  consisted  of  tests  of 
varieties,  green  manuring,  spraying,  distance,  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  amount  of  seed.  When  crimson  clover  was  plowed  under  as  a 
green  manure  early  in  May  the  yield  increased  by  more  than  19  bu.  per 
acre.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  afforded  a  larger  yield  than 
the  untreated  plat,  and  when  spraying  was  begun  early  the  yield  was 
further  increased.  Distances  of  14^  by  30  in.  afforded  a  larger  yield 
than  distances  of  12  by  36  in.  Deep  cultivation,  ridge  culture,  and 
cultivation  continued  late  in  the  season  proved  slightly  advantageous. 
Small  whole  seed  potatoes  afforded  a  larger  profit  than  large  whole 
potatoes  and  cuttings. 
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Detennination  of  sngar  in  beets,  cornstalks,  and  sorghtim,  P. 

<3oLLiER  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bpt  1893jpp.  176''178).— The  percent- 
ages of  sagar  in  8  varieties  of  beets,  in  the  stalks  of  3  varieties  of 
sweet  corn,  and  in  sorghum  are  given.  The  jaice  of  the  cornstalks 
averaged  11.4  per  cent  of  total  sugar,  ^'or  nearly  92  per  cent  of  that 
present  in  the  sugar  cane  juice."  The  weight  of  topped  and  stripped 
stalks  of  sweet  com  growing  on  an  aci-e  is  estimated  at  9,257  lbs.,  but 
the  quantity  of  juice  is  not  reported. 

The  composition  of  wheat  grown  on  saline  soil,  Berthault 
and  Oroohetelle  {Compt  Bend.,  120  (1895)^  No.  12^  pp.  691-^93). — 
In  Algeria  it  frequently  occurs  that  hot  weather  early  in  Jnne  causes 
vigorous  wheat  plants  on  certain  kinds  of  soil  to  lose  their  green  color, 
the  heads  drying  and  the  grain  becoming  shriveled  and  hard.  The 
crop  is  largely  reduced.  This  trouble  occurs  on  saline  soil.  A  sample 
of  such  soil  contained  0.64  per  cent  of  potash,  0.26  per  cent  of  soda, 
and  0.014  per  cent  of  chlorin.  The  nodes  and  the  middle  intemodes  of 
wheat  plants  affected  as  above  were  covered  with  a  de]>08it  of  chlorid 
of  potash.  Chlorid  of  potash  was  found  to  be  most  abundant  in  the 
nodes,  the  dry  matter  of  which  contained  0.718  per  cent  of  this  salt, 
while  the  dry  matter  of  the  entire  plant  contained  0.125  per  cent. 

Farm  notes  for  1894,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  F.  L.  Watrous  {Colorado 
Sta.  Bui.  30y  pp.  3-12). — Six  varieties  of  wheat,  15  of  oats,  8  of  barley,  4 
of  buckwheat,  6  of  millet,  and  5  of  beets  were  tested.  Polish  wheat, 
also  incorrectly  known  as  Mammoth  Spring  rye,  yielded  under  unfa- 
vorable conditions  25  bu.  of  grain  per  acre.  It  is  recommended  as  a 
stock  food,  but  needs  first  to  be  ground.  Of  the  varieties  of  barley 
tested  the  California  is  recommended,  on  account  of  its  productiveness 
and  drought-resisting  qualities.  The  effects  of  tankage  and  bone  meal 
were  tested  on  potatoes,  with  inconclusive  results. 

Yellow  millo  maize,  white  millo  maize,  evergreen  broom  corn,  Japan 
broom  corn,  African  millet,  Jerusalem  com,  Egyptian  com,  red  Kaffir 
corn,  and  white  Kaffir  corn  were  grown;  yellow  millo  maize  ripened 
earliest  and  afforded  the  largest  yield  of  forage  and  of  grain. 

Flat  pea  (Lathyrus  sylvestris)  and  sacbaline  {Polygonum  setckalinense) 
showed  no  very  desirable  qualities.  Bape  yielded  very  heavily,  the 
smallest  yield  on  any  plat  being  22  tons  of  forage  per  acre. 

Alfalfa,  its  oharacteriatics,  oultivation,  worth,  uses,  and  adaptabiUty  to 
Kanaas  {Rpt.  Kansas  Bd.  Agr.  1895^  Mar,  SI,  pp.  ^-^^).— This  is  an  abridgment 
of  a  previons  report  oii  alfnlfa  cnltnre  in  the  West. 

Jerusalem  artichoke  (Agl.  Jour,  Cape  Colony ,  8  {1895),  No,  6,  pp.  109,  110).-- 
Notes  on  the  culture,  3'iel(l,  and  value. 

Sprouting  beet  seed  before  sowing  (Landw.  Cenlhl.  Posen,  3S  (1895),  No,  IS, 
p.  74). 

Cailaigre,  A.  E.  Blount  {Kew  Mexico  Sta,  Bui,  14,  pp.  S7-44).—Th\%  is  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject,  the  topics  treated  being  description  of  tlie  plant,  habits 
of  growth,  yield,  relative  value  as  a  tanuin  plant,  and  methods  of  cultivation.  On 
irrigated  land  on  the  station  farui  the  yiild  was  estimated  at  4  to  10  tons  of  green 
eafiaigre  per  acre.     Cafiaigre  seed  germinated  satisfactorily. 
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Canary  seed  {Ah$,  in  Agl.  Jour,  Cape  Colony,  8  (1895),  No,  6,  pp.  108,  109),— -The 
article  i^ves  directions  for  the  oultivatton  and  harvesting  of  Phalaris  oanarien$i$ 
grown  for  the  seed. 

Analyses  of  varieties  of  com,  V.  VEDRrmi  {Chem,  Ztg,,  19  {1895),  No,  17,  p,  350).— 
Analyses  of  American  and  Hungarian  varieties  of  com. 

American  cotton  in  Turkestan,  C.  Jonas  ( U,  8.  Con$ular  Bpt.  1895,  Jan,,  pp. 
123-125), 

Flax  onltivation  in  Ireland,  J.  B.  Tanet  ( XJ,  8,  Consular  Bpt,  1995,  Jan.,  pp, 
Sl-57). — This  report  is  largely  statistical. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  flax  in  1894  (Mitt,  deut.  landw,  Ges.,  1895,  No.  S, 
pp.  SI,  S2), 

Wliat  is  conmion  millet  ?  A.  A.  Crozier  (Agl,  8ci.,  8  (1894),  No,  10-11,  pp.  449, 
450), 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  potatoes,  J.  Dufour  and  F.  P^neveyrb  (Chron, 
Agr.  Cant,  Vaud,  8  (1895),  No.  7,  pp,  168-168), 

Mulching  potatoes,  F.  A.  Waugh  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui,  15,  p,  5;9).— Mulching  soon 
after  the  plants  came  up  largely  increased  the  total  yield  and  afforded  larger  pota- 
toes and  a  higher  percentage  of  merchantable  potatoes. 

Mangel- wurzels,  carrots,  turnips,  mta-bagas,  and  sugar  beets,  0.  F.  Curtiss 
{Iowa  Sta,  Bui,  f7,  pp,  114-119),— Ab  a  root  crop  for  most  classes  of  stock  the  flat 
turnip  is  preferred ;  but  carrots  are  best  suited  for  horses.  Q*«neral  notes  on  varieties 
and  culture  of  roots  and  analyses  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  1894  are  given. 

Turnips,  cabbage,  sweet  com,  and  potatoes,  J.  Wilson  (Towa  Sta.  Bui,  B7,  pp* 
105-108). — This  article  consists  of  notes  on  these  crops  during  the  dry  season  of  1893. 
A  yield  of  turnips  at  the  rate  of  24  tons  per  acre  was  attributed  by  the  author  to  the 
frequent  and  careful  cultivation  of  the  surface  soil. 

Nebraska  and  the  beet-sugar  industry,  M.  Hollruxo  (Nebraska  Sta,  Bui,  38, 
pp.  97-l£6),—Th.iB  publication  is  a  translation  by  H.  H.  NicholBon  of  a  report  made 
on  the  above  subject  and  published  in  the  Zeit8chr\ft  dee  Vereins  fUr  die  BUhenzueker 
Industrie  des  Deutschen  Beiohs.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  and  labor  in  Nebraska,  and  the  comparative  expense  of  growing  an  acre  of 
sugar  beets  in  Nebraska  and  Germany. 

Fertiliser  experiments  on  tobacco,  Barth  (Mitt,  deut  landw,  Ges,,  1895,  No,  S, 
pp,  13-15). — ^The  effect  of  potash  on  burning  quality  of  tobacco  is  especially  noted. 

American  tobacco  for  Italy  ( U.  8.  Consular  Bpt.  1895,  Mar,,  pp.  422-425). 

Greek  tobacco,  its  composition  and  statistics  of  culture,  A.  K.  Dambebois 
{Intemat,  Kong,  angeto.  Chem.  BrUssel;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1895,  I,  No.  9,  p,  491). 

Sabsoiling,  S.  Kelset  (Bpt.  Kansas  Bd.  Agr.  1895,  Mar.  31, pp.  203-206).— A  record 
of  a  favorable  experience  in  Kansas. 

The  press  drill  vs.  the  conmion  grain  drill,  C.  F.  Curtiss  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  27, 
pp.  113, 114), — Winter  wheat  sown  in  October  with  the  press  drill  yielded  more  than 
the  same  variety  planted  with  the  common  grain  drill.  The  variety  of  winter  wheat 
recommended  is  the  Turkish  Red. 

HOSTIUULTUHE. 

Inflnence  of  climate  on  onions  from  seed,  J.  Tboop  (Indiana 
Sta.  Bui.  53j  pp,  lldj  119^  figs.  2), — Experiments  with  3  plats  of  onions 
grown  from  native  and  foreign  seeds  to  determine  their  comparative 
value.  The  land  used  was  the  surface  of  an  old  marsh  cleared  and 
cropped  a  year  previous.  There  were  sown  seeds  of  the  Prizetaker 
variety,  grown  in  Italy,  and  also  seed  grown  in  Minnesota.  French- 
grown  seed  of  Giant  Kocca  was  sown  as  a  test  to  show  that  any  differ- 
ence in  yields  in  the  2  plats  of  Prizetaker  was  not  due  to  soil  differences. 
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The  seed  was  sown  in  14  in.  drills,  April  7,  and  on  September  7  the 
Italian  onions  were  ripe,  while  the  plants  from  the  Minnesota  seed  were 
still  green  and  showing  very  few  bnlbs.  Later  in  the  season  some  of 
the  Minnesota  onions  formed  small,  soft  bulbs  of  little  market  value. 
The  estimated  yield  per  acre  was  as  follows:  Italian  Prizetaker  500  bu., 
Minnesota  Prizetaker  33  bn«,  French  Giant  Kocca  518  bu.  Some  of 
the  Minnesota  seed  was  sown  also  in  that  State,  where  it  produced  a 
large  crop  of  fine  onions. 

The  experiment  is  considered  as  indicating  that  failure  in  onion  cropa 
is  as  frequently  due  to  improper  climatic  conditions  as  to  poor  seed. 

Sweet  potatoes,  culture  and  uses,  J.  F.  Dugoab  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr^ 
Farmers'  Bui.  26y  pp.  30y  figs.  4).— A  popular  bulletin  contsuning' 
information  upon  the  propagation,  soil,  transplanting,  cultivation, 
manuring,  harvesting  and  storing,  varieties,  fungus  diseases,  insect 
enemies,  uses,  and  cost  of  production  of  sweet  potatoes.  Propagation 
by  means  of  sets  is  advised,  although  in  some  cases  larger  jrieldB  have 
been  produced  from  cuttings.  The  preferred  method  of  constructing  a 
plant  bed  is  detailed,  the  potatoes  being  placed  on  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
over  a  thick  basis  of  fresh,  moistened  barnyard  manure,  and  covered 
with  wood  earth.  An  illustration  is  given  of  an  artificially  heated 
propagating  bed.  Sound,  well-formed  potatoes  of  small  to  medium  size 
are  recommended,  from  2  to  4  bu.  furnishing  sufficient  sets  to  plant  an 
acre,  about  3  "  drawings  ^  being  made. 

A  light,  well-drained  soil  is  advised,  the  sets  being  transplanted  on 
low  ridges  by  hand  or  mechanical  devices  when  danger  from  frost  is  over 
and  the  sprouts  are  from  3  to  5  in.  above  the  ground.  Plaeiug  the 
plants  18  in.  to  2  ft.  apart  in  3^  to  4  ft.  rows  seems  to  give  the  best 
results.  Shallow,  clean  cultivation,  discontinued  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  is  recommended,  and  moving  the  vines  after  the  last  culti- 
vation is  not  considered  necessary. 

Analyses  of  sweet  potato  roots  and  vines,  showing  the  fertilizings 
ingredients  removed  by  them  from  the  soil,  are  given,  as  also  formulas 
for  fertilizers  to  replace  the  loss.  A  fair  yield  per  acre  is  stated  to  be 
185  bu.  (10,000  lbs.),  extracting  from  the  ground  23  lbs.  of  nitrogen^ 
10  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  50  lbs.  of  potash,  which  can  be  restored 
to  the  soil  by  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  90  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and 
370  lbs.  of  kainit. 

It  is  advised  that  sweet  potatoes  be  kept  at  a  temi)erature  of  75^  F. 
for  a  week  or  two  after  digging,  and  throughout  the  winter  the  tem- 
perature be  maintained  at  50  to  60^  F.  The  storage  room  or  cellar 
should  be  dry,  to  avoid  the  induction  of  decay  by  moisture  condensing 
on  the  roots. 

As  varieties  lor  consumption  in  the  Southern  States  are  recommended 
Sugar  Yam,  Yellow  Yam,  and  Barbadoes;  in  the  Northern  States,  Big 
Stem  Jersey  and  Nansemond;  as  food  for  live  stock,  Providence, 
Shanghai,  Hayman,  Bed  Bermuda,  and  Southern  Queen,  these  being  the 
most  productive. 
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The  diseases  treated  of  are  the  black  rot  (Ceratocystis  fimbriata),  soil 
rot  {Acrocystis  batatas),  soft  rot  {Rhizopus  nigricans),  dry  rot  (Phoma 
hatatw)j  white  rot,  sweet-potato  scurf  (Manilochcetes  infuseans),  stem  rot, 
leaf  blight  {Phyllostictabatati€ola),eakdwhite  leaf  ^csb {Albugo ipomcecB- 
panduramm).  Destroying  infected  roots  and  giving  a  rotation  of  crops 
is  advised  in  general,  and  for  the  soft  rot  dusting  the  stored  potatoes 
with  fostite.  Brief  mention  is  made  of  cutworms,  flea  beetles,  tortoise 
beetles,  sweet-potato  sawflies,  the  sweet-potato  root  beetle  ^C^2d«/ormi- 
carivs),  and  sweet-potato  hawk  moth.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  is 
recommended  for  all  bat  the  root  beetle,  for  which  pulling  up  and  burn- 
ing all  affected  roots  and  vines  is  given  as  the  only  remedy. 

Drying  and  canning  sweet  potatoes  are  discussed,  as  also  the  value 
of  the  crop  as  a  food  for  stock,  for  which  purpose  its  more  extensive  use 
is  urged.  The  average  composition  of  several  varieties  of  sweet  pota- 
toes is  tabulated,  and  the  relative  foodvalueof  sweet  potatoes  and  corn 
compared,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  3  lbs.  of  sweet  potatoes  contain  nearly 
as  much  dry  matter  and  quite  as  much  carbonaceous  material  as  1  lb. 
of  corn,  but  less  than  half  as  much  protein.  The  cost  of  growing  and 
harvesting  an  acre  of  sweet  i)otatoe8,  exclusive  of  rent  and  fertilizers, 
is  estimated  to  average  about  $20. 

A  summary  is  appended,  embodying  the  main  points  of  the  bulletin. 

Sweet  potatoes,  H.  K.  Starnes  [Georgia  Sta.  BuL  25,  pp.  127" 
161). — In  the  abstract  of  this  bulletin  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Record 
(6,  No.  9,  p.  811)  an  error  occurs  in  the  first  line  of  the  quoted  passage 
at  the  top  of  page  812  which  reverses  the  author's  conclusions.  The 
sentence  should  read  "The  split-leaf  varieties  are  among  the  most 
unproductive."  In  the  preceding  sentence  of  the  abstract  the  word 
"Clay,''  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  variety  Shanghai,  should  be  "Cali- 
fornia." 

Notes  on  tomatoes,  M.  J.  Huffington  {Colorado  Sta.  BuL  30,  pp. 
26-32). — Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  on  a  comparative  test  of 
39  varieties  grown  at  the  station  in  1894.  The  plants  were  started  in  a 
forcing  house  and  handled  once  before  planting  in  the  open  ground. 
They  were  irrigated  4  times  during  the  growing  season.  As  a  rule  the 
newer  varieties  did  not  prove  equal  to  the  older  standard  kinds. 
Maule  Earliest  of  All,  Yaughan  Earliest  of  All,  Atlantic  Prize,  Per- 
fection, Rosebud,  and  Ignotum  produced  the  largest  yields.  For  can- 
ning are  recommended  Beauty,  Perfection,  Long  Keeper,  Puritan, 
Ignotum,  and  Eoyal  Ked. 

Report  of  the  horticulturist,  S.  A.  Beach  (3'etr  YorTc  State  Sta. 
Ept.  1893,  pp.  543-665,  pis.  4,  Jig.  1). — This  report  begins  with  brief 
remarks  on  the  horticultural  work  accomplished  by  the  station  during 
the  year  in  testing  varieties,  originating  new  fruits,  giving  addresses 
before  farmers'  clubs  and  institutes  throughout  the  State,  and  display- 
ing exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  and  at  the  State  and  local 
fairs. 
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Vegetables  grown  for  exhibition  (pp.  545-598). — ^A  reprint  of  Balletin 
69  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  53). 

Variety  tests  of  ajpplcs  (pp.  oOy-616). — ^Descriptive  notes  on  13  varie- 
ties of  apples,  cLicfly  of  Ivussian  origin,  with  a  table  showing  the  yield 
of  83  varieties  of  apples  and  14  of  crab  apples.  In  addition  are  given 
lists  of  126  varieties  of  pears,  7  of  quinces,  143  of  plums,  86  of  peaches, 
38  of  cherries,  37  of  currants,  and  212  of  gooseberries  growing  at  the 
station. 

Variety  tests  of  grapes  (pp.  617-626). — Comparative  notes  on  42  vari- 
eties, the  species  from  which  each  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  being 
designated.  A  list  of  210  varieties  growing  in  the  station  vineyard  iB 
appended. 

Variety  tests  of  blacJcberrieSj  dewberries,  and  raspberries  (pp.  626- 
655).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  63  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  786). 

Some  experiences  in  testing  strawberries  (pp.  656-676).— A  reprint  from 
Bulletin  64  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  5,  p.  874),  with  in  addition  a  list  of 
128  varieties  fruiting  at  the  station  in  1893,  and  descriptive  and 
comparative  notes  on  34  of  them. 

Strawberry  crosses  (pp.  677-685). — A  reprint  from  Bulletin  64  of  the 
station  (E.  8.  B.,  5,  p.  874). 

G-arden  Tegetables,  F.  A.  Waugh  {Oklahoma  Sta,  Bui.  15 j  pp. 
17-39 J  figs.  7).— rOomparative  notes  and  tabulated  data  on  15  varieties 
of  peas,  26  of  muskmelons,  25  of  watermelons,  34  of  cucumbers,  30  of 
lettuce,  11  of  potatoes,  14  of  tomatoes,  10  of  onions,  4  of  okra  and  sal- 
sify. The  following  varieties  are  recommended:  MusJcmelofis — Early 
Kutmeg,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Banquet;  lettuce — ^Denver  Market,  Hanson, 
and  Henderson  !N"ew  York;  tomatoes — Dwarf  Champion,  Dwarf  Aristo- 
crat, Perfection,  Matchless,  Optimus,  and  Ignotum;  onions — ^Prize- 
taker;  okra — White  Velvet  and  Dwarf. 

The  recent  apple  failures  of  western  New  Tork,  L.  H.  Bailbt 
{New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  84 j  pp.  34j  pis.  4,  figs.  6). 

Synopsis. — A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  small  apple  crops  in  late  yean,  with 
letters  from  a  number  of  prominent  orchardists  in  regard  to  experience  with 
spraying  trees.  For  the  production  of  large  crops  is  advised  liberal  tilling, 
efficient  fertilizing,  careful  pruning,  and  judicious  spraying. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  apple  crop  is  the  usual  custom  of  allowing  the  orchards  to  run  to 
sod  or  else  growing  cereals  among  the  trees.  In  this  way  the  soil  is 
impoverished  and  the  fruit  trees  can  make  but  a  scanty  growth.  It  is 
urged  that  orchards  be  well  drained  and  frequently  and  lightly  culti- 
vated during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer,  followed  by  the  sparing 
use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  The  tillage  will  serve  as  a  conservator 
of  moisture,  and  in  this  way  prevent  great  damage  by  drought.  In 
orchards  which  have  been  long  in  sod  the  turf  should  be  broken  up  ib 
the  spring  while  soft  by  means  of  a  sharp-toothed  harrow,  said  after- 
wards  plowed  shallow.    As  fertilizers,  potash  and  phosphorie  acid  are 
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recommended,  supplemented  by  nitrogen  farnislied  by  green  manure 
^ops,  especially  crimson  clover. 

The  apple  scab  fungus,  however,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  promi- 
nent factor  in  crop  failures,  and  its  life  history  and  damage  are  treated 
of  at  length  and  illustrated  by  a  colored  plate.  Against  the  scab 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is-  strongly  advised,  and  results  of 
experiments  are  given  showing  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this 
method.  From  2  to  4  applications  of  the  fungicide,  beginning  when 
the  blossoms  fall,  and  preferably  applied  during  rainy  weather,  when 
the  fungus  spreads  most  seriously,  are  recommended. 

It  is  believed  that  injurious  insects  can  generally  be  held  in  check  by 
means  of  spraying  with  Paris  green,  which  can  be  advantageously 
combined  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Letters  are  published  from  5  prom- 
inent apple  growers  in  the  State  who  have  experimented  with  spraying 
their  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  who  unite  in  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  early  and  thorough  spraying.  The  illustrations  are  of  imper- 
fect or  diseased  fiuit  and  branches  and  sprayed  and  uusprayed 
orchards. 

Russian  apples  in  Indiana,  J.  Troop  {Indiana  8ta.  Bui.  53^  pp. 
123-125). — Descriptive  and  comparative  notes  on  16  Russian  varieties 
fruiting  in  the  station  orchard  in  1894.  The  api>les  are  considered  as 
best  suited  for  cooking  purposes,  although  some  of  them  make  fair 
dessert  fruit.  The  trees  were  hardy,  thrifty,  and  healthy.  None  of  the 
varieties  have  so  far  proved  to  be  winter  apples,  all  of  them  ripening 
in  the  summer  and  fall.  It  is  believed  that  in  colder  climates,  such  as 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  varieties  will  do  even 
better. 

G-rapes,  F.  A.  Waugh  (Olclahoma  Sta.  Bui.  14,  pp.  14,  pi  i,  Jigs.  6).— 
This  bulletin  contains  remarks  on  the  location  and  exposure  of  the 
station  vineyard,  with  an  account  of  the  methods  of  planting,  pruning, 
and  training  employed.  The  Munson  system  of  pruning  and  training 
is  adopted,  and  is  liked  on  account  of  the  height  at  which  the  vines  are 
trained,  thus  avoiding  injury  to  the  ripening  grapes  by  reflected  heat 
from  the  ground.  The  horizontal  training  of  the  shoots  also  offers  less 
surface  to  the  wind.  The  vineyard  has  not  been  troubled  by  injurious 
insects  or  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  attack  by  the 
8X>otted  grape  beetle  {Pelidnota  punctata),  that  yielded  promptly  to 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead.  Some  of  the  bunches  were  bagged, 
which  proceeding  it  is  thought  improved  their  appearance  and  kept 
them  in  better  condition  after  ripening. 

About  200  species  and  varieties  are  grown  in  the  vineyard,  of  which 
85  were  in  bearing  last  year.  Brief  descriptive  and  comparative  notes 
are  given  for  33  black,  22  white,  and  16  red  varieties,  showing  also  the 
weight  and  yield  per  vine.  The  following  varieties  are  recommended 
for  planting:  Black — Janosville,  Hartford  Prolific,  Champion,  and 
Early  Victor  for  early  varieties  j  Herbert,  Worden,  Wilder,  Goncord, 
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and  Barry  for  general  crop;  white — Faith,  F.  B.  Hayes,  and  Moore 
Diamond;  red — Perkins,  Brilliant,  Goethe,  and  Catawba;  wine  grapes — 
Herberaont,  Herman  Jaeger,  Cunningham,  Elvira,  Jaquez,  and 
Catawba. 

Some  obstacles  to  successful  fruit  growing,  F.  W.  Card 
{Nebraska  8ta.  Bui.  39,  pp.  127-139,  pi.  1), 

Synopsis. — The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  orchards  in  Nebraska  are  stated  to  be 
borers^  mice  and  rabbits,  crown  galls,  nematode  galls,  and  drought.  The  resnlts 
of  experiments  made  to  obviate  these  evils  are  given  and  remedies  suggested. 

The  flat-headed  borer  {Chrysobothris  femorata)  is  believed  to  do  more 
damage  than  any  other  of  the  several  species  attacking  frait  trees  in 
the  State,  being  far  more  injurious  than  the  round-headed  borer  caus- 
ing damage  in  the  East.  The  life  history  is  briefly  noted.  Experiments 
were  made  by  applying  various  substances  to  the  trunks  of  trees  in 
early  summer  to  prevent  the  beetles  from  laying  their  eggs.  They 
were  as  follows:  Soapsuds  containing  a  little  kerosene;  cai'bolic  acid 
and  potash  wash;  potash,  lard,  and  lime  wash;  white-lead  paint;  and 
copperas  and  lime  whitewash.  The  best  result  was  obtained  by  means 
of  the  white  lead  paint,  although  the  washes  containing  potash  are 
also  recommended.  The  mixtures  may  be  applied  by  means  of  an  old 
broom,  and  one  application  will  last  3  or  4  months. 

In  the  case  of  damage  by  gnawing  by  mice  and  rabbits  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  grafting  wax  over  the  injured  portion  was  found  to  be  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  mixture  of  soil  and  cow  manure  usually  applied. 
Keeping  the  orchards  clean  from  weeds  and  rubbish  is  recommended 
and  vuhbing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  bloody  meat  or  other  disagree- 
able  substances  in  the  fall. 

Crown  galls,  producing  a  rough,  knotty  growth  on  the  trunks  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  are  discussed  and  illustrated  from  photographs, 
but  no  remedy  except  that  of  destroying  affected  trees  is  suggested. 
Nematode  root  galls,  which  are  sometimes  found  on  trees  received  from 
the  Southern  States,  it  is  believed  will  not  cause  much  trouble  in 
Nebraska  on  account  of  the  cold  winters  killing  the  worms. 

The  greatest  loss  to  fruit  growers  is  believed  to  be  due  to  lack  of  rain, 
and  the  question  of  preventing  damage  from  drought  by  means  of  ftir- 
nishing  sufficient  moisture  to  the  soil  is  discussed.  It  is  believed  that 
frequent  shallow  cultivation  will  cause  a  greater  conservation  of  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  than  can  be  supplied  by  irrigation.  The  opinions  of 
prominent  orchardists  in  the  State  are  quite  in  support  of  this  view. 
The  planting  of  wind-breaks  by  the  side  of  orchards  is  urged  to  prevent 
evaporation  by  winds.  To  test  the  value  of  different  methods  of  culti- 
vation the  station  orchard  was  divided  up  into  plats,  one  of  which  was 
pastured,  another  mowed,  a  third  harrowed  every  2  weeks  until  the 
first  part  of  August,  while  on  the  fourth  shallow  cultivation  was  con- 
tinued until  the  beginning  of  October.  The  folinge  made  a  much  more 
thrifty  growth  in  the  cultivated  plats,  and  the  yield  of  fruit  was  17  per 
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cent  greater  than  that  from  the  mowed  portion  and  14  per  cent  greater 
tlian  from  that  pastured.  The  moisture  content  of  the  soil  for  the  lirst 
20  in.  was  20.4  per  cent  in  that  part  of  the  orchard  cultivated  the  entire 
season,  against  only  14  per  cent  in  the  mowed  portion.  As  a  result  of 
the  experiments  frequent  shallow  cultivation  to  provide  a  mulch  layer 
of  loose,  mellow  soil  is  urged. 

Protecting  fruit  from  birds,  J.  Troop  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui  53^  pp.  1J25; 
126j  pL  1), — In  order  to  protect  cherries  from  destruction  by  birds  dur- 
ing  the  period  of  ripening,  several  trees  of  Eussian  varieties  were  cov- 
ered with  bird  netting  when  the  fruit  began  to  ripen.  The  experiment 
was  found  to  be  successful,  completely  protecting  the  fruit,  while  other 
trees  leit  open  and  uncovered  were  entirely  stripped  of  their  fruit 
Two  6-year-old  trees  of  Bessarabiau  cherries  bore  one  half  bushel  each 
of  fine  fruit,  while  an  unprotected  tree  of  the  same  variety  and  age  lost 
every  cherry  upon  it.  The  advisability  of  thus  protecting  ripening 
cherries  is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  established.  The  expense  of  net- 
ting is  small,  4  cts.  per  square  yard,  and  soon  balanced  by  the  increased 
crops  obtained.  About  75  sq.  yd.  of  netting  were  used  on  trees  10  fk 
high. 

Relation  of  blossoms  to  fruit,  J.  L.  Budd  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort  Soc. 
1693y  pp.  444-^47). — This  paper  states  that  flowers  possessing  slight 
staminate  development  produce  better  fruit  than  those  more  perfect. 
Recently  top-worked  apple  trees  produce  earlier  and  hardier  blossoms 
than  do  other  trees,  owing  to  the  f^ict  that  the  constriction  at  the  point 
of  union  between  graft  and  stock  assists  in  the  greater  storage  of 
starch  in  the  twigs,  thus  furnishing  more  nutrition.  Einging  trees  also 
increases  the  productiveness  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  enables  the 
blossoms  to  withstand  a  lower  temperature,  for  a  similar  reason.  Drift 
soils  on  lower  levels  were  found  not  to  nourish  the  blossoming  branches 
sufficiently  to  produce  as  satisfactory  crops  as  were  grown  on  higher 
bluff  and  loess  soils.  Manuring  and  irrigating  unfruitful  trees  was 
found  to  induce  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  Culture  during  the  early  summer 
and  shading  the  soil  during  the  hot  months  by  a  growth  of  buckwheat 
or  a  mulch  of  straw  or  coarse  manure  improved  the  general  condition 
of  the  trees  and  increased  the  crops.  Varieties  produced  by  crossing 
native  apples  on  Bussian  varieties  were  found  to  have  the  hardiness  of 
the  liussian  parent,  as  well  as  quality  of  fruit  approaching  that  of  the 
native  parent. 

Best  ferns  for  the  North  and  Northwest,  O.  W.  G abveb  {Iowa  Sta. 
Bui.  27j  pp.  150-153). — This  comprises  some  notes  on  various  ornamental 
ferns  for  decorative  purposes,  several  species  of  maidenhair  ferns 
{Adiantum  spp.),  Pteris,  Onychium  japonicum^  words  ferns  {Nephrolepis)^ 
Cheilanthes  tomentosa^  and  Selaginella  being  recommended.  Directions 
are  given  for  propagating  and  growing  ferns,  the  principal  methods  of 
propagation  being  given  as  dividing  large  plants,  growing  from  buds, 
and  growing  from  spores.    Planting  the  ferns  in  a  mixture  of  leaf 
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mold,  sand,  and  peat  is  advised,  the  pots  being  freqaently  watered 
and  liquid  manure  occasionally  applied,  a  repotting  with  fresh  earth 
being  given  from  time  to  time. 

"What  is  a  cantaloupe?  F.  A.  Waugh  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895),  No.  S7e, 
pp.  183, 184). — A  disoassion  of  the  vagaeness  of  the  name,  which  in  the  Sonth  is 
applied  to  small,  globalar,  netted,  green-fleshed  maskmelons,  and  in  the  North  to 
larger,  ovoid,  smoother,  yellow-fleshed  frait.  The  writer  believes  that  the  term 
should  be  limited  to  hard,  roagh-skinned,  deeply  grooved  melons. 

Some  results  obtained  in  crossing  cucurbits,  L.  H.  Pammbl  {Trana.  Iowa  Hort. 
Soc,  1893,  pp.  S£0S22). — Brief  notes  on  experiments  in  crossing  plants  of  this  kind, 
different  species  being  found  not  to  hybridize.  No  immediate  results  were  found 
to  follow  crossing. 

About  mushrooms,  the  study  of  esculent  and  poisonous  species^  J.  A.  Palmer, 
Jr.  {Boston:  Lee  f  Shepard,  pp.  100). 

Top  grafting  the  apple,  C.  G.  Patton  {Trane.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc.  1893,  pp. SOS-210).— 
A  report  on  the  answers  to  a  circular  letter  on  the  subject  sent  out  to  numerous 
fruit  growers  in  Iowa  and  adjoining  States  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  stock  and 
scion.  It  is  stated  that  the  seedlings  of  a  species  make  the  best  stocks  for  the 
difi'erent  varieties  of  that  species.  The  Transcendent  crab  is  recommended  for  some 
varieties,  especially  Russian.  It  is  advised  that  top  grafting  be  done  low  when  the 
stock  is  from  3  to  7  years  old. 

Dried  apples  in  Gtermany,  W.  H.  Rorrutson  ( U.  8.  Consular  Rpt.  1895,  Jan., 
pp.  89-9S). — A  brief  mention  of  ofiBcial  measures  being  taken  in  Germany  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  American  dried  apples  on  the  ground  of  their  containing  zinc.  The  writer 
urges  that  American  producers  of  dried  apples  use  wooden  trays  for  drying,  thus 
avoiding  any  objections  on  the  point  of  zinc  adulteration.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  fruit  has  been  exaggerated. 

New  seedling  plums,  H.  A.  Terry  {Tians.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc,  1893,  pp.  g75,  S76). — 
Descriptive  notes  on  19  varieties,  chiefly  originating  in  Iowa.. 

Stone  fruits  in  1893,  J.  L.  Budd  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc.  1893,  pp.  136-141), — 
Some  notes  on  experiments  in  propagating  plums  and  cherries,  with  remarks  on 
some  other  stone  fruits.    The  sand  cherry  is  recommended  as  a  promising  stock. 

Top  grafting,  N.  E.  Hansen  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc.  1893,  pp.  362-364,  fig.  1). — 
Some  popular  directions  on  the  subject. 

New  varieties  of  small. fruit,  R.  D.  McGebhon  (!ZVaii«.  Iowa  Hort.  Soe.  1893,  pp. 
43-45).— Brief  descriptive  notes  on  11  recent  varieties  of  strawberries,  5  of  raspber- 
ries, and  1  of  blackberries. 

Strawberry  culture,  R.  D.  McGeehon  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc.  1893, pp.  456-459)^ — 
Notes  on  successful  methods,  the  details  of  cultivation  being  given. 

Small  frulU,  C.  Root  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc.  1893, pp.  68-7S).'-A  brief  article  on 
the  cultivation,  manuring,  varieties,  winter  protection,  and  spraying  of  small  fruits, 
particularly  strawberries. 

The  Munson  grape  trellis,  F.  A.  Waugh  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895),  p.  186). 

Fruit  culture,  W.  A.  Lues  {Maine  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt.J893-'94,  pp.  188-191).— A.  general 
popular  paper  on  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  strawberries  being  mentioned  in  par- 
ticular. 

Varieties  and  localities,  C.  L.  Watrous  {Trans. Iowa  Hort,  Soc.  1893,  pp.311- 
316). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  variation  in  the  same  variety  when  grown  in  di& 
ferent  climates  and  latitudes. 

The  blossoms  of  the  orchard  ^uits,  N.  E.  Hansen  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc.  1893^ 
pp.  154-157). — ^Notes  on  investigations  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  nonfertility 
of  fruit  blossoms.  Plums,  pears,  and  apples  were  experimented  with,  and  numerous 
varieties  were  found  to  be  self-sterile  owing  to  peculiar  development  of  the  i 
elements. 
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Definite  annual  growth  and  its  relations  to  hardiness,  L.  H.  Pammel  ( Trans, 
Iowa  Bort,  Soc,  1893,  pp,  104-113,  pi,  1). — A  dlscuBsioD  of  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  morphological  botany,  with  notes  on  a  number  of  varieties  of  apple  trees. 

The  improvement  of  our  native  fruits.  B.  A.  Matthews  (!ZVai?«.  Iowa  Hort  Soe. 
1893 f  pp,102f  103), — Brief  notes  on  some  improved  Iowa  wild  fruits,  chiefly  plums, 
crab  apples,  mulberries,  juneberries,  and  gooseberries. 

The  relation  of  soil  and  climate  to  Iowa  horticulture,  D.  A.  VLktxt {Trans,  Iowa 
Hort.  Soo,  1893,  pp,  73-76), — A  popular  paper  giving  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  Iowa 
black  loam  and  stating  that  the  fertility  of  the  prairie  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
soluble  elements  in  the  soil  are  protected  by  freezing  during  the  period  of  the  great- 
est precipitation,  when  they  might  otherwise  be  dissolved  and  carried  off  by  the 
rains. 

Horticulture  from  a  climatic  standpoint,  J.  R.  Sage  {Trans,  Iowa  Hort,  Soo. 
1895,  pp.  143-147), — The  author  urges  the  careful  study  of  the  yearly  temperature  in 
determining  the  varieties  to  be  grown,  and  the  importance  of  furnishing  the  proper 
supply  of  moisture. 

Horticultural  lessons  from  the  Columbian  Exposition  ( Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soo. 
1893,  pp,  96-102), — General  article  on  the  subject,  with  special  reference  to  the  Iowa 
fruit  display. 

The  farmer's  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  W.  S.  Fultz  {Trans,  Iowa  Hort,  Soc. 
1893,  pp,  177-180). — A  general  paper  giving  popular  instructions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Fruit  farming  in  Luxemburg,  G.  H.  Murpht  ( U.  S.  Consular  Rpt,  1895,  Jan., 
pp.  75-80). 

The  commercial  preservation  of  fruits,  J.  L.  Budd  {Ti'ans,  Iowa  Hort,  Soo,  1893, 
pp.  970-^2), — A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  preRcrving  fruit  by  means  of  cold  stor- 
age, drying,  and  canning. 

Exhibit  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  World's  Fair,  P.  Collier  {l^ew  York 
State  Sta.  Bpt,  1893,  pp,  173-176).— Ahrief  mention  of  the  display  sent  by  the  station 
to  Chicago,  comprising  40  varieties  of  strawberries,  25  of  currants,  167  of  gooseber- 
ries, several  of  stone  irults,  17  of  pears,  97  of  apples,  154  of  grapes,  433  of  various 
vegetables,  and  specimens  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  branches  and  fruit.  A  list  is 
given  of  the  awards  granted  the  station  exhibits  by  the  Worhrs  Fair  Commissioners, 
and  the  exhibit  made  by  the  station  at  the  State  fair  is  summarized. 

Laws  of  floral  colors,  E.  M.  Budd  (2Vaw».  Iowa  Hort.  Soo,  1893,  pp,  53-56,  fig,  1).— 
A  technical  discussion  of  the  subject,  explaining  the  preseuce  of  special  colors  on 
chemical  and  physical  grounds. 

Hollies  and  their  culture,  J.  Mehan  {Cult,  and  Country  Gent.,  1895,  Apr.  18, p. 
S08). 

Rose  hybrids,  J.  L.  Bodd  {Trans,  Iowa  Hort.  Soc,  1893,  pp.  359-36 i).— Some  brief 
notes  on  crossing  roses,  the  hybrid  seedlings  being  more  vigorous  than  pure  seed- 
lings and  blooming  earlier. 

Grafting  the  cacti,  G.  W.  Carvek  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc,  1893,  pp.  257-259).^ 
Notes  on  experiments  in  this  line,  cleft  grafting  and  tongue  grafting  being  most 
successful. 

FORESTRY. 

Conifers  in  the  West,  C.  A.  Keffer  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895),  p.  182).— TSotes 
on  red  cedar,  European  larch,  Pinus  resinosa,  arbor  vitas,  spruces,  and  fir  trees. 

Rocky  Mountain  conifers,  M.  E.  Hixklky  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soo.  1893,  pp.  94, 
95). — A  brief  article  treating  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  western  evergreen 
trees  were  brought  into  public  notice. 

Four  native  trees  in  the  Northwest,  L.  C.  Corbett  {Garden  and  Forest,  8  {1895), 
P0 173). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  cottonwood,  box  elder,  green  ash,  and  white  elm. 
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The  European  larch  as  a  tiinbef  tree,  N.  A.  Rkeves  ( Trans,  loica  Hort.  Soc.  lS9ft, 
pp,  176, 177). — A  brief  note  on  a  lar^e  planting  of  larches  made  some  20  years  before, 
the  trees  being  favorably  regarded  for  their  rapid  growth,  beanty,  and  timber  valne. 

Evergreens  for  shelter  belts,  G.  F.  Gardner  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  Soc.  189S,  pp. 
90-9S),— 'The  author  advises  the  planting  of  evergreen  trees  as  protection  against 
winds,  Norway  spruces  being  especially  recommended  for  the  purpose. 

Notes  on  rubber-yielding  trees  (Bui.  Bot.  Dept.  Jamaica,  «.  •.,  $  (1895),  Ifo,  S, 
pp.  Sl-^). 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Field  experiments  with  fungicides,  B.  D.  Halsted  {ITew  Jerseg 
8t<is.  Bui  108,  pp.  32,  dgms.  2). 

Synopsis. — A  report  is  given  of  field  experiments  with  fungicides  for  the  control  of 
the  diseases  of  turnips,  cabbage^  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  beans. 

A  preliminary  report  of  this  paper  was  read  before  the  section  on 
horticulture  and  botany  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  its  meeting  in  November,  1894,  a 
brief  abstract  being  given  in  E.  S.  E.,  6,  p.  267. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  on  an  acre,  equal  portions  of  which 
were  devoted  to  each  crop.  Diagrams  are  given  of  the  area  used  in 
the  experiments,  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  divided.  Each 
of  the  one  fifth  acre  portions,  called  series,  was  divided  into  4  plats, 
and  these  in  turn  were  divided  into  6  equal  belts.  In  this  way 
adjacent  portions  of  essentially  the  same  character  could  be  used  for 
check  and  test  experiments. 

ExperimenU  with  turnips  (pp.  6-14). — The  soil  selected  was  badlj 
infected  with  the  club  root  fungus  (Plasmodiophara  brassicce),  a  badly 
affected  crop  of  turnips  having  grown  upon  it  the  year  before.  Two 
crops  of  turnips  were  grown  and  before  the  seed  was  sown  the  soil 
received  treatments  of  air-slacked  lime,  gas  lime,  kainit,  and  wood  ashes 
in  ditt'erent  amounts,  and  on  the  cultural  belt  accompanying  every  plat 
were  used  corrosive  sublimate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  ammoniacal  cop- 
per carbonate."  In  the  treatment  of  the  first  crop  the  applications  to  the 
belts  were  as  follows:  Air-slacked  lime  150,  75,  and  37^  bu.  per  acre;* 
gas  lime  75,  37^,  and  18f  bu.  per  acre;  kainit  1,920,  960,  and  480  lbs.  per 
acre;  and  wood  ashes  150,  75,  and  37  J  bu.  per  acre.  The  fungicides  used 
were  applied  as  follows:  Corrosive  sublimate,  060  gal.  of  a^^Vo  percent 
solution  per  acre;  Bordeaux  mixture,  one  half  strength,  960  gal.  per 
acre,  and  one  half  strength  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  960  gal.  per 
acre.  In  belt  4  the  plants  were  sprayed  once  in  20  days  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Where  the  full  strength  of  lime  was  used  much  of  the  seed 
failed  to  germinate.  The  gas  lime  seemed  to  retard  growth  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  kainit.  in  all  strengths  used,  proved  detrimental 
to  germination.  Wood  ashes  did  not  affect  germination,  and  the 
plants  growing  in  the  belts  receiving  it  grew  more  rapidly  than  the 
others.  Five  weeks  after  the  seed  was  sown  the  presence  of  dab 
root  was  shown  to  some  degree  and  it  spread  rapidly  from  that  time  oil 
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The  crop  was  harvested  July  24  and  it  was  found  that  the  treatments 
gave  almost  wholly  negative  results  in  preventing  club  root.  August 
10  a  second  seeding  was  made,  the  soil  having  received  treatment  4 
days  before,  the  proportions  of  the  fungicides  being  somewhat  modi- 
fied.   From  the  results  obtained  the  author  concludes  as  follows: 

"Air-slacked  stone  lime  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  its  nsefnlness  as  a  preventive  of 
chib  root  of  turnips  to  warrant  its  being  recommended  for  this  purpose.  When  so 
employed  it  is  advised  that  it  be  used  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  75  bu.  per  acre  and 
applied  at  L-aat  3  months  previous  to  the  time  of  planting. 

''  Gas  lime,  kainit,  and  ashes  all  failed  to  prevent  the  malady.  Gas  lime  and  kainit 
are  both  injurious  to  the  crop. 

"A  half-strength  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  applied  to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of 
4,320  gal.  per  acre  was  not  harmful  to  the  plants  and  gave  evidence  of  having  mate- 
rially diminished  the  amount  of  clubbing.  Equal  quantities  of  half-strength  solution 
of  Uordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  proved  of  no  value  as  club 
root  fungicides  and  were  decidedly  injurious  to  the  plants.  Half-strength  Bordeaux 
mixture  applied  to  the  foliage  once  in  20  days  did  not  prevent  turnip-leaf  blight." 

Experiments  with  cabbage  (pp.  14-18). — The  experiments  with  cabbage 
were  conducted  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  experiments  above 
described  for  the  turnips.    The  conclusions  of  the  author  are  as  follows : 

"Air-slaoked  stone  lime  is  a  preventive  of  the  club  root  of  cabbage.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  from  the  smallest  application — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  75  bu. 
per  acre. 

"  Gas  lime,  kainit,  and  wood  ashes  are  all  equally  ineffective  as  club  root  fungicides. 

"A  half-strength  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  at  the  rate  of  2,160  gal.  per  acre 
ean  not  be  recommended,  for  although  an  apparent  preventive  of  club  root,  the  solu- 
tion is  destructive  to  the  plants.  A  weaker  solution  might  prove  just  as  effective  as 
a  fungicide  without  interfering  with  growth. 

"Neither  half-stren^h  Bordeaux  mixture  nor  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  when 
used  at  the  above  rate  diminished  the  amount  of  clubbing  and  both  were  very 
injurious  to  the  plants." 

I!a;periment^withtomatoe8{pp.lS-20). — In  these  experiments  the  object 
was  to  test  the  effect  of  various  strengths  and  number  of  applications 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  required  for  the 
prevention  of  the  various  diseases  affecting  the  tomato.  Three  strengths 
of  solutions  were  used,  and  in  testing  the  number  of  applications  required 
from  2  to  8  sprayings  were  given  the  plants.  Late  in  the  season  sev- 
eral diseases  were  noticed  on  sprayed  and  check  plants,  but  not  in  any 
great  abundance.  The  diseases  were  so  poorly  shown  on  the  check 
plants  that  the  results  have  little  if  any  practical  bearing.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  author  in  staking  tomato  plants  so  as  to  raise  the  stem  and 
branches  clear  of  the  ground  led  him  to  conclude  that  such  treatment 
was  not  advisable. 

Experiments  with  potatoes  (pp.  20-24).— The  fourth  series  of  experi- 
ments was  with  potatoes,  an  effort  being  made  to  prevent  scab  by  the 
nse  of  different  strengths  and  methods  of  application  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  the  cultural  belts  the  plants  were 
sprayed  for  the  prevention  of  leaf  diseases,  but  so  little  disease  was 
present  on  the  checks  as  to  render  these  experiments  of  little  value. 
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At  harvest  tb«  tabers  were  weighed  and  the  weight  of  Boand  and 
scabbed  potatoes  ascertained.  The  author's  conclusions  as  to  the  value 
of  the  treatment  as  shown  by  his  experiments  are  as  follows: 

''Potatoes  soaked  in,  and  sprayed  in  the  open  rows  with,  qnarter-strength  coiro- 
sive  sublimate  gave  a  larger  yield  and  a  lower  per  cent  of  scab  than  did  either  of  the 
belts  treated  with  half  and  fall  strength  solutions  of  the  same  compound.  t'Similar 
results  followed  the  treatment  of  seed  potatoes  with  quarter-strength  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

"Although  there  was  but  little  apparent  difference  in  value  between  corrosive 
sublimate  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  former  is  considered  preferable  on  account  of  its 
being  more  easily  prepared,  and  as  it  is  of  a  uniform  strength  throughout  admits  of 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  potatoes  being  treated  at  one  time  than  does  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  which  soon  settles  unless  stirred. 

''The  cutting  of  the  'seed,' before  soaking  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  showed  very 
emphatically  the  importance  of  applying  the  fungicide  to  the  uncut  potatoes  and 
preparing  them  afterwards  for  planting." 

Experiments  with  beans  (pp.  24-30). — ^Two  crops  of  Golden  Wax  beans 
were  grown  in  the  last  series,  the  object  being  to  test  different  strengths 
and  times  of  application  of  fungicides.  Based  on  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  the  beans,  the  author  concludes  that — 

"  Soaking  bean  seed  in  either  full,  half,  or  quarter-strength  Bordeaux  mixture 
does  not  prevent  anthracnose. 

"Spraying  the  vines  with  full-strength  Bordeaux  mixture  or  full-strength  ammo- 
niacal  copper  carbonate  every  10  days  is  a  partial  preventive  of  anthracnose  and 
hacterial  blight,  and  when  applied  to  the  seedlings  within  a  few  days  after  their 
first  appearance  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  5  days  is  an  almost  complete  pre* 
ventive. 

"  Half  strength  Bordeaux  mixture  and  half-strength  ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate gave  equally  good  results  as  leaf  fungicides,  and  are  preferable  to  the  foU 
or  quarter-streugth  solutions  of  either  of  the  above  compounds.  As  fungicides  they 
are  as  effective  as  the  stronger  solutions,  and,  unlike  them,  do  not  injure  the  vines. 
The  quarter-strength  solutions  are  less  effective  as  fungicides." 

The  formulas  for  the  fungicides  used  and  methods  for  their  preparation 
and  application  are  given  in  detail. 

Notes  on  finger  and  toe  (clnb  root)  of  cabbage  and  allied  plants, 
G.  Massee  [Froc.  Roy.  Soc.^  57  {1895),  No.  344,  pp.  330-^32).— The 
author  briefly  refers  to  the  observations  of  several  authors  on  the 
disease  of  crucifers  caused  by  Plasmodiophora  brassicce  and  gives  an 
account  of  some  experiments  conducted  by  himself.  He  found  (1)  that 
in  a<ldition  to  cultivated  plants,  several  weeds  belonging  to  the  order 
CrucifercB  are  attacked  by  Plasmodiophora.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  growth  of  such  weeds  in  fields,  etc.  (2)  That  the  germs 
of  disease  remain  in  the  soil  and  retain  their  vitality  for  at  least  2  years. 
(3)  The  development  oi  Plasmodiophora  is  favored  by  the  presence  of 
acids  and  checked  by  the  presence  of  alkalies,  in  this  agreeing  with 
fungi  rather  than  bacteria.  (4)  For  the  purpose  of  sterilizing  infected 
soil,  experiments  prove  that  either  a  dressing  of  lime  or  a  manure  oon« 
tainlug  potash  salts  is  effective,  the  hist  being  most  valuabiey  as  it  not 
only  destroys  the  germs  in  the  boil  but  arrests  the  disease  in  seedling 
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plants  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  one  of  the  ingredients  necessary 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  turnips,  etc. 

Treatment  of  melon  diseases,  F.  A.  Waugh  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui. 
15^  pp.  30-32j  fig.  1). — Brief  notes  are  given  of  anthracnose  of  water- 
melon, due  to  Colletotrichum  lindemuthianum.  In  1894  experiments 
were  conducted  for  its  repression.  Seeds  were  soaked  in  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  copper  carbonate  solution  before  planting,  and  in  a  second 
trial  the  plants  were  sprayed  at  different  intervals  throughout  the 
growing  season.  The  results  were  wholly  negative  and  the  experiments 
are  to  be  repeated. 

Potato  blight  and  potato  scab,  F.  W.  Eane  ( West  Virginia  Sta. 
Bui.  38,  pp.  39-46,  figs.  5). — A  popular  bulletin  in  which  potato  blight 
due  to  Macrosporium  solani  and  potato  scab  are  figured  and  described. 
The  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  advised  as  preventive  treatment  for 
the  blight  and  soaking  seed  potatoes  in  corrosive  sublimate  for  the 
prevention  of  the  scab.  Notes  are  given  on  spraying  apparatus  and 
also  list  of  firms  making  such  machines. . 

The  author  tested  the  effect  of  barnyard  manure  and  lime  on  the  pro- 
duction of  scab.  The  most  scab  was  found  in  the  plats  receiving  the 
manure,  the  plat  receiving  lime  gave  the  next  amount,  lime  and  manure 
Rtill  less,  and  no  treatment  gave  the  least  amount  of  scab.  All  the  seed 
was  untreated  in  this  experiment. 

Potato  scab,  J.  Troop  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  53,  pp.  120-122,  figs.  2). — 
The  author  conducted  some  experiments  to  ascertain  (1)  whether  or 
not  the  disease  is  developed  more  rapidly  in  muck  soil  than  in  sandy 
loam;  (2)  whether  a  single  crop  of  scabbed  potatoes  will  render  the 
soil  unfit  for  a  future  crop,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  treatment  on  the  yield. 
The  tubers  were  soaked  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  2  oz.  to  16 
gal.  water,  for  1, 1.5,  and  3  hours.  In  every  case  the  longer  the  seeds 
were  soaked  the  less  was  the  amount  of  scab.  In  the  case  of  the  muck 
soil  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  scab  on  both  treated  and  untreated 
plats  than  on  the  upland  soil.  In  the  muck  the  untreated  plats  gave 
00  to  65  per  cent  scabbed  tubers,  as  compared  with  3.5  to  5.75  per  cent 
for  the  treated  plats.  On  the  upland  the  amount  of  scab  was  reduced 
to  2  per  cent  by  the  treatment.  The  germs  from  an  infected  crop  of 
the  previous  year  materially  increased  the  amount  of  scab  at  harvest. 
Owing  to  a  frost  killing  some  plants  the  third  inquiry  was  abandoned^ 
as  the  results  were  too  unreliable  for  comparison. 

Potato  scab  and  its  prevention  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  120-129, 
figs.  3). — Compiled  notes  are  given  concerning  the  cause  of  potato  scab 
and  suggestions  are  given  for  its  prevention.  Experiments  were  con- 
ducted to  test  the  relative  value  of  corrosive  sublimate,  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate,  potassium  sulphid,  Bordeaux  mixture,  ferrous  sul- 
phate, soda  hyposulphite,  and  a  su]i)hur  mixture  for  the  prevention  of 
scab.  Owing  to  the  season  the  results  obtained  were  such  that  no 
definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn,  but  the  corrosive  sublimate  was 
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thought  to  have  given  the  best  results,  when  total  jdeld  and  per  cent 
of  scab  are  considered. 

Rnta-baga  rot,  L.  H.  Pammel  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui  ^,  pp.  130-134,  pL 
1). — An  abstract  of  this  article  was  presented  to  the  section  on  botany 
and  horticulture  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  at  its  meeting  in  November,  1894  (E.  S.  B., 
6,  p.  268). 

The  disease  was  first  noticed  in  1892  and  in  1893  was  so  severe  as  to 
destroy  in  one  case  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  crop.  When  present 
this  rot  may  be  recognized  by  its  peculiar  odor.  Usually  the  crown 
of  the  root  is  the  portion  first  affected,  but  occasionally  the  bases  of 
the  leaves  are  first  to  show  the  disease,  or  it  may  appear  on  the  side 
of  the  root.  The  leaves  of  all  plants  affected  were  spotted,  but  the 
author  has  not  attempted  to  study  the  relationship  between  the  leaf 
spotting  and  the  rotting  of  the  roots.  The  fibrovascular  bundles  of 
diseased  roots  become  black  and  the  adjacent  parenchyma  is  of  a 
watery  appearance.  In  roots  badly  affected  the  cortex  easily  separates 
from  the  fleshy  portion.  Sometimes  the  stems  and  roots  become  hollow, 
containing  an  ill-smelling  fluid.  In  this  fluid  numerous  bacteria  were 
found,  some  of  which  were  isolated,  and  from  inoculation  experiments 
one  was  found  that  the  autlior  considers  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He 
has  given  to  it  the  name  Bacillus  campestris  n.  sp.,  characterized  as 
follows: 

'' Bacillus  varying  somewhat  in  length  from  1.87  >ei,  2.25//,  to  3//,  width  uniform 
0.37//.  Rods  roauded  at  ends,  occurring  singly  or  in  chains  of  two  or  three,  stain- 
ing uniform  and  readily  with  fachsin  and  gentian  violet;  in  old  cnltures  it  stains 
with  difficulty.  In  hanging  drops  the  hacillus  exhibits  a  lively  motion.  The  organ- 
ism has  considerable  vitality,  cultures  4  months  old  growing  readily  when  trans- 
ferred.   Spores  not  observed." 

In  the  various  cultures  the  bacteria  produces  a  characteristic  yellow- 
ish growth. 

The  disease  affects  rutabagas  and  yellow  turnips.  No  specific  sug- 
gestions are  given  for  its  prevention. 

Observations  on  Plowrightia  morbosa,  S.  A.  Beach  {New  York 
State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893^  pp.  686-688).— Dvlviw^  1893  a  plum  nursery  was 
examined  at  the  request  of  its  owner  for  black  knot.  The  youug  trees 
were  budded  in  1891  and  in  1893  no  wood  was  left  above  the  union  but 
2-year-old  growth.  One  side  of  a  block  of  the  youug  trees  was  bordered 
by  a  row  of  bearing  plum  trees  that  were  badly  affected  by  the  black  knot, 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  diseased  trees  overhanging  the  nursery 
stock.  In  1892,  after  the  leaves  had  fallen,  all  knots  were  cut  from 
the  old  trees.  On  June  28,  1893,  nearly  every  young  tree  immediately 
under  the  old  ones  was  badly  affected,  and  a  careful  inspection  showed 
some  evidence  of  the  disease  in  other  rows.  The  conclusion  of  the 
author  is  that  the  infection  undoubtedly  came  from  the  older  trees- 
there  being  no  other  adequate  source  of  infection,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  young  trees  under  the  drip  of  the  older  ones  were  the  ones 
worst  affected. 
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The  aathor  claims  that  the  infection  of  the  young  trees  could  on]y 
have  been  through  the  conidia  formed  during  1892,  as  the  old  knots  had 
been  removed  in  the  fall  of  1892  before  any  ascospores  were  formed. 
This  point  is  of  economic  interest  in  showing  that  a  serious  attack  of 
the  disease  may  follow  from  the  conidia  formed  during  the  summer 
months  as  well  as  through  the  ascospores  formed  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring. 

Spraying  orchards  and  potato  fields,  L.  B.  Jones  ( Vermont  Sta. 
Bui  44y  i>p.  Sl-lOJ^y  figs.  14). 

SynopHs. — ^A  report  is  given  on  the  relation  of  weather  of  1894  to  plant  diseasesy 
apple  and  pear  scab  and  the  means  for  its  repression,  resalts  of  spraying  potatoes 
in  1894,  observations  upon  the  date  of  planting  potatoes,  and  on  the  prevention 
of  potato  scab. 

Relation  of  weather  of  1894  to  plant  diseases  (p.  82). — Owing  to  the 
remarkably  dry  season  of  1894  there  were  no  serious  attacks  of  para- 
sitic fungi,  some  plants  escaping  almost  entirely.  While  plant  diseases 
were  not  troublesome  the  dry  weather  brought  conditions  resulting  in 
unusual  insect  activity.  The  results  shown  on  the  sprayed  plats,  while 
not  as  marked  as  in  previous  years,  still  gave  enough  difference  over  the 
unsprayed  crop  as  to  indicate  that  spraying  will  be  profitable. 

Apple  and  pear  scab  (pp.  82-93). — Illustrated  notes  are  given  on  the 
cause  of  apple  and  pear  scab  and  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  for  its  repression  are  reported.  Three  varieties  of 
apple  trees  and  1  of  pears  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  dif- 
ferent lots  of  the  trees  receiving  4, 5, 6,  and  7  applications.  The  results 
given  showed  that  for  that  year  4  sprayings  were  sufficient.  The  gains 
as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  fruit  produced  were  23, 24,  and  27  per 
cent  for  the  apples  and  117  per  cent  for  the  pear  trees.  Directions  are 
given  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  fungicide. 

Results  of  spraying  potatoes  in  1894  (pp.  93-98). — ^Applications  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  were  given  to  the  potato  plants,  but  owing  to  the 
dry  season  but  little  disease  was  noticed.  There  were,  however,  severe 
ravages  of  grasshoppers  and  flea  beetles.  The  use  of  the  usual  insecti- 
cides seemed  to  have  little  effect,  but  it  was  noticed  that  those  plants 
which  had  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  escaped  serious  injury. 
From  the  treated  plats  an  increased  yield  over  the  check  plats  was 
secured,  due  no  doubt  to  the  combined  fungicidal  and  insecticidal  effect 
of  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  author  thinks  he  is  warranted  in  recom- 
mending the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  either  early  or  late  varieties 
of  potatoes  during  either  a  wet  or  dry  season.  Paris  green  may  be 
added  to  the  mixture  for  the  destruction  of  the  Colorado  beetle. 

Observations  on  the  date  of  planting  potatoes  (pp.  98-100). — In  the 
Annual  Keport  of  the  station  for  1893,  p.  55  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  908),  the 
author  called  attention  to  the  greater  liability  to  disease  of  late  planted 
potatoes.  Ordinarily  the  early  crop  of  potatoes  is  less  productive  than 
the  later,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  tubers  usually  maturing  in  July,  the 
driest  month  of  the  year,  but  in  1894  the  season  was  so  peculiar  that 
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the  early  crop  was  the  most  productive.  It  is  believed  that  for  the 
average  season  late  planting  is  the  most  profitable,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  plants  must  be  sprayed  to  protect  them  against  the  late 
blight. 

Potato  scab  (pp.  lCO-102). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  cause  of 
potato  scab  and  recommendations  given  for  its  prevention.  The  authoi 
advises  the  use  of  clean  seed,  planting  in  clean  soil,  and  the  use  of 
clean  fertilizers.  Where  the  seed  potatoes  are  not  known  to  be  free 
from  the  scab  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  before  planting.  After  such  a  treatment  the  yield  of 
merchantable  potatoes  in  one  of  the  author's  experiments  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  1894. 

New  species  of  parasitio  fungi,  S.  M.  Tbacy  and  F.  S.  Earlb  (Torrey  BuL^  ff 
{1895) f  No,  4,  pp,  174-179). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the  following  new  species  of 
parasitic  fangi :  Puisdnia  notabilU  on  Pluchea  borealis  ( f ),  P.  pa$jpali  on  Patpdlum 
virgatum,  Uatilago  crus-galli  on  Panioum  erui-gallij  U.  tOHglinenns  on  Igehwmum  ciliare 
from  India,  U.  omata  on  Lepiochloa  mucronaUif  V.perttua  on  Setaria  macroch<eta  from 
Queensland,  U.  pusiulata  on  Panicum  proU/erum,  DimeroBporium  magnoUoB  on  Magnolia 
virginiana,  Asteridium  illioii  on  Illioiumfloridanum,  SphcdrellaandromediB  on  PicriBniHda, 
LemhroHa  angustiformia  on  Ilex  coriacea,  L.  prinoidea  on  the  same,  L.  UUoiicola  on 
nUcium  floridanum,  VermUmlaria  siaohydU  on  Stocky s  affin%8,Diplodiaminuta  on  Teeoma 
r(idican9f  D,  sassafras  on  Sassafras  officinale,  Hendersonia  iaphrinicola  on  blisters  of 
Taphrina  on  Querous  virginiana,  Pesialozzia  clifUmics  on  Cliftonia  ligustrina,  P.  breti- 
arisiata  on  Tecoma  radicanSf  Scolecotrichum  pundulatum  on  Iris  pabulariaf  Cercospora 
fiexuosa  on  Diospyroa  virginiana,  C,  graminicola  on  Phleum  pratenae,  C.  kibiad  on  Sibiscus 
eaculentua,  C,  miasissippiensis  on  Smilax  glauca  and  8.  rotundifolia,  and  Tetraploa 
divergens  on  Panicum  agrosiidiforme. 

Grain  smuts  and  potato  scab,  A.  Nelson  ( Wyoming  Sta,  Bui.  gl,  pp.  $4,  figs. 
4). — Popalar  illustrated  notes  are  given  on  the  cause  and  distribntion  of  grain  smnts 
and  potato  scab.  Directions  for  the  hot  water  and  copper  sulphate  treatments  are 
given  and  the  former  recommended  as  the  more  efficient  treatment  for  the  preven- 
tion of  grain  smut.  For  the  potato  scab  soaking  the  seed  tubers  in  corrosive  subli- 
mate  is  advised  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  such  treatment  are  mentioned. 

Root  rot  of  beets,  Hiltnrr  {Sachs,  landw,  Ztackr.;  aibs.  in  Landw,  Centbl.  Poaen, 
2S  {1895),  No.  14,  pp,  79,  80), 

The  drooping  disease  of  tomatoes,  G.  Abbey  {Jonr,  HorU,  ft.  «.,  1895,  No.  774,  p, 
S60), — A  disease  due  to  a  slime  fungus,  Plasnvodiophara  iomati,  is  described.  The 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  club  root  of  cabbage. 

Diseases  of  the  cherry,  L.  H.  Pammbl  {Trans.  Iowa  Hart.  Soc.  1893,  pp.  t4S- 
SoS),-— An  account  of  the  spot  disease  {Cylindrosporium  padi),  cherry  and  plnm  scab 
{Cladosporium  oarpophilum),  cherry  powdery  mildew  {Podosph€Bra  oxacaniha),  and 
black  knot  {Plowrightia  morbosa),  the  descriptions  being  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  of 
value  to  working  horticulturists. 

Brunnisure  of  the  vine,  U.  Brizi  {SUu.  Sper.  Agr.  Itdl.,  tS  {1895),  No.  t,  pp.  IIM- 
128,  pi.  1). 

A  root  rot  of  cyclamen,  P.  Sorauer  {Zischr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  6  (1896),  No.  1,  p. 
18). — A  disease  caused  by  the  mycellium  of  a  fungus,  probably  Thiolavia  baticola,  in 
the  soil. 

A  disease  of  the  violet  ( U.  8.  Consular  Bpt.  1895,  Jan.,  p.  ISO). 

Parasitism  of  Agazioos  meUeus  on  oak  roots,  HABno  {Boi.  CmM.,  6M  {1896), 
No.  g,  p.  48). 

Plant  diseases,  M.  G.  Cookb  {Gard.  Chron,,  17  {1896), pp.  496,  497).— h,  lecture  on 
Dlant  diseases,  their  cause  and  means  of  repression. 
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The  ooonrrence  of  Peronospora  parasitica  as  influenced  by  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  host  plant,  P.  Magnus  {Ber,  deut,  hot,  Ge$.,  12  {1894) y  General- 
veraammlunge  number,  1895,  Feb,  12,  pp,  39-^4,  pi,  1), 

On  the  polymorphism  of  the  genus  Sporotrichum,  E.  Boulangkr  (Rer,  gin. 
Bot„  7  (1895),  No,  75,  pp.  97-102;  76,  pp.  166-170). 

Naphtholate  of  soda  as  a  fungicide  (Prog,  Agr.  ei  ViU,  12  (1895),  No.  16,  pp.  422, 
425). 

On  combating  grain  rusts,  W.  Scheutlb  (Fuhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  44  (1805),  No,  4, 
p.  131), 

On  the  prevention  of  injuries  to  grain,  Stbolich  (Landw.  Jahrg.,  3  (1895),  No.  8, 
p.  44). 

Vnien  to  spray  (Amer.  Gard.,  16  (1895),  No.  38,  pp,  180,  181,  fige,  5).— Extracts 
are  given  of  New  York  State  Station  Bulletin  84. 

Preventing  leaf  blight  of  plum  and  cherry  nursery  stock,  S.  A.  Beach  (New 
York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1803,  pp,  688-693,  pis.  f ).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  72  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  302). 

Experiments  in  preventing  pear  scab,  S.  A.  Beach  (Neto  York  State  Sta.  Rpt, 
2893, pp.  694-717,  pU.  3),— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  67  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  5,  p.  986). 


ENTOMOLOOT. 

Insect  Life  (J7.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Division  of  Entomology ^  Insect  lAfSj 
vol,  Ylly  No.  4,  pp.  281-360,  Jigs,  7).— Special  notes  (pp.  281,  282).— These 
comprise  remarks  on  the  new  cotton-boll  weevil,  Florida  insects  and 
the  December  freeze,  and  Bulletin  33,  Division  of  Entomology. 

Further  notes  on  the  San  Jos6  scalCy  L,  0,  Howard  (pp.  283-!i95). — A 
general  r<^sum6  of  the  information  on  this  pest,  comprising  notes  on  its 
life  history,  distribution,  original  home,  future,  and  remedies.  It  is 
stated  that  the  insect  does  not  lay  eggs,  but  is  viviparous,  the  females 
continuing  to  give  birth  to  living  young  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  5  annual  generations  in  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington. Aphelinus  fuscipennis  is  the  only  parasite  which  has  so  far 
been  found  in  the  East.  The  beilief  is  held  that  the  origin  of  the  scale 
is  in  Australia.  Spraying  with  a  strong  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  or  a 
very  strong  resin  wash  is  the  only  means  that  has  proved  effectual  as  a 
remedy,  but  the  expense  involved  will  probably  interfere  with  its  gen- 
eral adoption. 

Report  on  the  Mexican  cotton-boll  weevil  in  Texas,  C.  H.  T,  Townsend 
(pp.  295-309). — A  report  on  the  life  history  of  Anthonomus  grandis  and 
the  injury  inflicted  by  it  on  the  cotton  crop  in  Texas.  Both  the  larv® 
and  adults  were  found  to  feed  on  the  cotton  bolls,  the  eggs  usually 
being  deposited  in  the  unopened  flower  buds.  The  weevil  infested 
Texas  from  the  adjacent  State  of  Goahuila,  Mexico,  and  now  occupies 
the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Texas,  keeping  near  to  the  coast  and 
extending  from  Brownsville  to  San  Antonio,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the 
cotton  producing  region  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  a  loss  of  90 
-per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  infested  region  was  caused  by  the 
weevil  in  1894.  Burning  over  all  infested  fields  during  the  winter,  fol- 
lowed by  flooding  them  for  a  week  or  two,  and  rotation  of  crops  for  at 
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least  2  years  is  recommended.  It  is  thought  that  arseDical  spraying 
when  the  bolls  begin  to  form  may  be  advantageons.  It  is  urged  that 
cotton  raising  be  abandoned  along  the  southern  Texas  border  to  pre- 
vent further  importation  of  the  weevil,  and  that  legislation  be  made 
providing  for  quarantine  measures. 

The  cotton  or  melon  plant  lousey  T.  Pergande  (pp.  309-315). — ^Biblio- 
graphical notes  on  Aphis  gossypiij  establishing  its  identity  with  the 
orange,  melon,  and  cucumber  aphides.  A  long  and  varied  list  of  food 
plants  is  given  and  technical  descriptions  of  the  pup®  and  adult 
females. 

The  cotton  worm  question  in  1894^  E.  A.  Sehwarz  (pp.  316-320). — Notes 
on  the  methods  adopted  throughout  the  cotton  region  for  combating  the 
cotton  worms,  the  preferred  method  at  present  being  dusting  the  plants 
with  Paris  green  applied  by  means  of  sacks  attached  to  a  pole  on  the 
back  of  a  horse  or  mule. 

Notes  on  cotton  insects  found  in  Mississippiy  W.  H.  Ashmead  (pp. 
320-326). — A  continuation  of  previous  papers.  In  this  installment  the 
Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera  are  treated. 

On  the  distribution  of  certain  imported  beetles,  F,  R.  Chittenden  (pp. 
326-332). — Notes  on  18  species  of  the  beetles  attacking  stored  grains, 
vegetables,  dried  fruits,  and  drugs. 

Injurious  insects  and  commerce,  L,  0.  Howard  (pp.  332-338). — A  gen- 
eral paper  on  the  subject,  treating  briefly  of  several  more  injurious 
insects,  chiefly  imported,  and  urging  the  importance  of  attentive  and 
watchful  study  of  economic  insects  and  the  passage  of  quarantine  laws. 

Is  Cyrtoneura  ccesia  an  injurious  insect  f  D.  W.  Coquillett  (pp.  338, 
339). — A  note  on  the  occurrence  of  this  European  insect  in  squash 
roots  in  Colorado,  where  it  is  believed  the  flies  were  present  as 
scavengers. 

Insect  fertilizers  of  an  aroid  plant,  S.  O.  Hubbard  (pp.  340-345). — 
Illustrated  notes  on  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers  of  Philodendron  sp. 
in  Montserrat  by  the  beetle  Ma^srostola  lutea,  which  burrows  through 
the  ^pathe  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  the  spadix,  where  the  flowers  arc 
by  this  means  fertilized  with  pollen  from  other  plants  of  the  species. 

Notes  and  observations  on  the  twig  girdler,  0.  JT.  Scheffer  (pp.  345-347). — 
An  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  Oncideres  cingulat-a  in  laying 
its  eggs  and  girdling  the  twigs. 

A  Cecidomyid  that  lives  on  poison  oak,  D,  W.  Coquillett  (p.  348). — 
Technical  description  of  Cecidomyia  rhois,  a  new  species  forming  galls 
on  the  roots  of  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

A  migration  of  cockroaches,  L.  0.  Howard  (p.  349). — A  brief  note  on  the 
migration  of  several  thousand  egg-bearing  croton  bugs  {Ectobia  ger- 
manica)  from  an  old  restaurant  to  other  buildings. 

The  poiatO'bud  weevil,  F,  H.  Chittenden  (pp.  350-362). — Brief  observa- 
tions on  the  life  history  of  Anthonomus  7iigrifius,  which  deposits  its  eggs 
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in  the  buds  of  horse  nettles  and  potatoes.    It  is  believed  to  be  single 
brooded. 

An  ortalid  fly  injuring  growing  cereals  (pp.  362-354). — Notes  on  the 
life  history  of  Chcetopsis  cenea,  which  burrows  in  the  stem  of  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  and  sujjar  cane  to  a  varying  extent. 

The  gray  hair  sir ealc  butterfly  and  its  damage  to  beans  (pp.  354, 355). — 
An  illustrated  note  on  Uranotes  melinusy  the  larva  of  which  has  been 
discovered  feeding  upon  beans,  chiefly  Limas.  The  injury  has  not  been 
serious. 

Among  general  notes  and  notes  from  correspondence  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  A  home-made  cover  for  fumigation  with  bisulphid  of 
carbon,  the  imported  parasite  of  the  Hessian  fly,  a  remarkable  migra- 
tion of  butterflies,  are  tumblebngs  beneficial  f  Margarodes  in  the  United 
States,  the  scale  insects  of  Arizona,  larvae  in  mincemeat,  a  lachnosterna 
damaging  wheat  in  Texas,  spread  of  Oryptorynchus  lapathi,  new  food 
plant  for  the  San  Jos^  scale,  the  new  plum  aspidiotus  in  Illinois,  and 
the  Florida  red  scale  in  a  northern  greenhouse. 

A  preliminary  list  of  the  honey-producing  plants  of  Nebraska, 
O.  E.  Bessey  {Nebraska  Sta.  But,  40^  pp.  141-152), — This  consists  of  a 
list  of  157  species  of  native  and  introduced  plants,  yielding  nectar,  and 
in  many  cases  pollen  as  well.  It  is  not  stated  that  hive  bees  visit  all 
of  the  flowers  included,  and  the  list  is  undoubtedly  far  from  complete, 
but  it  is  valuable  as  being  the  most  extensive  list  of  this  nature  yet 
published. 

The  chinch  bng,  O.  Lugger  {Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  37^  pp.  153-182^ 
Jigs.  12). — ^This  is  a  popular  bulletin  issued  for  the  information  of  farm- 
ers on  account  of  threatened  damage  by  chinch  bugs,  and  treating 
rather  fully  of  the  appearance  and  life  history  of  the  pest,  especially 
mentioning  vulnerable  points  in  its  habits  and  its  diseases  and  insect 
enemies.  Directions  are  given  for  identifying  the  chinch  bug,  particu- 
larly by  means  of  the  black  spots  on  the  white  wing  covers,  and  descrip- 
tions and  figures  of  the  insects  most  frequently  confused  with  it.  The 
subject  of  fungus  diseases  is  treated  of  at  length,  their  action  being 
described  in  detail,  and  directions  given  for  their  propagation  and 
application  to  the  bugs. 

Clean  cultivation  is  urged  as  a  preventive,  and  in  case  of  an  invasion 
active  measures  by  means  of  digging  ditches  into  which  the  bugs  may 
fall  during  their  migrations  andean  be  destroyed  by  burning;  spray- 
ing with  kerosene  emulsion  when  only  the  edge  of  a  field  is  attacked  is 
also  advised,  but  the  most  confidence  is  placed  in  fungus  diseases, 
especially  if  the  weather  be  damp. 

The  fruit  bark  beetle,  Scolytus  rugulosus,  J.  Tboop  {Indiana 
8ta.  Bui.  53j  pp.  126-130^  figs.  7). — Illustrated  descriptive,  life  history 
and  remedial  notes  on  this  fruit  pest  that  has  recently  begun  attacking 
£ruit  orchards  in  Indiana.    Apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  and  cherry  treea 
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seem  to  be  attacked  in  preference,  although  various  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees  are  also  infested.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  September  by  the 
female  burrowing  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  larger  branches, 
forming  little  channels  where  the  larvae  feed  and  hibernate,  emerging 
as  adults  in  early  spring.  There  is  a  second  brood  in  the  summer. 
The  insect  was  discovered  attacking  both  healthy  and  diseased  trees. 

It  was  found  that  spraying  the  trunks  and  branches  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  as  well  as  with  a  combination  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 
green,  prevented  the  attacks  of  the  beetle  over  the  portion  sprayed. 
Spraying  with  either  of  these  remedies  is  therefore  recommended,  the 
application  preferably  to  be  made  before  any  marks  of  attacks  by  the 
insects  are  found  on  the  trees.  Where  trees  are  severely  infested  cat- 
ting them  down  and  burning  them  through  the  winter  is  advised. 

A  plum  scale  in  western  New  Tork,  M.  Y.  Slingerland  {Kew 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  83 j  pp.  681-699^  pi,  ly  figs.  4).— This  contains  the 
results  of  investigations  on  a  supposedly  new  species  of  scale  insect 
belonging  to  the  genus  Lecanium^  which  has  suddenly  developed  in 
alarming  prevalence  in  the  plum  orchards  of  the  State.  Notes  are 
given  on  the  appearance  of  the  pest,  its  life  history,  damage,  enemies, 
and  the  most  advantageous  remedies.  The  minute,  brown,  spindle- 
shaped  young  scales  that  have  survived  the  winter  on  the  branches 
begin  to  move  about  April  1,  soon  locating  themselves  permanently, 
increasing  rapidly  in  size,  and  becoming  adult  in  about  2  months.  The 
adult  females  are  dark  brown  and  almost  hemispherical,  resembling 
small  brown  split  peas  adhering  to  the  branches,  on  which  white  scars 
are  left  on  the  removal  of  the  scales.  The  males  are  smaller,  flat,  elon- 
gate, and  whitish.  Several  hundred  eggs  are  laid  by  each  female  in 
June,  hatching  in  about  a  month,  and  the  young  migrate  in  August 
and  September  to  the  spots  where  they  hibernate.  There  is  but  one 
annual  brood. 

The  damage  done  by  the  scales  is  chiefly  confined  to  plums,  although 
other  trees  are  attacked  when  adjacent  to  infested  plum  trees.  The 
Japanese  varieties  of  plums  are  apparently  exempt  from  attack. 

The  twice-stabbed  ladybird  {Chilocortis  bivulneru^)  feeds  upon  the 
scale,  both  in  its  larval  and  adult  state,  and  it  is  thought  that  there 
are  also  hymenopterous  parasites. 

Spraying  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion  about  July  1,  when  thenewly 
hatched  scales  are  detected  moving  about  on  the  branches,  is  urged, 
the  application  to  be  repeated  during  the  winter  and  again  in  the  early 
spring. 

A  plate  is  given  illustrating  the  San  Jos^  scale  for  comparison  with 
the  plum  scale. 

Observations  on  insects— season  of  1894«  H.  Osborn  and  C.  W. 
Mally  {Iowa  Sta.  BuU27y  pp.  135-149). — This  bulletin  comprises  notes 
on  the  chinch  bug,  western  onion  thrips,  squash  borer,  and  melon 
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louse,  and  was  in  great  part  presented  before  the  section  on  entomol- 
ogy of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  in  November,  1894  (E.  S. 
E.,  6,  p.  265). 

The  chinch  bug  was  destructive  over  much  of  the  FHate,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  southeastern  portions.  An  extended  drought  the  pre- 
ceding year  assisted  in  the  outbreak  by  favoring  the  hibernation  of  the 
bugs.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  corn  were  all  attacked  to  varying 
extents.  The  most  damage  was  done  where  winter  wheat  had  been 
cropped  for  some  years  before,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  bugs  were 
favored  in  their  hibernation  by  the  presence  of  osage  hedges.  Experi- 
meuts  with  the  chinch  bug  fungus  diseases  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  althongh  they  were  successful  in  a  number  of  cases. 
Energetic  treatment  is  urged  to  avoid  extensive  damage  this  year. 
Burning  over  every  possible  place  for  hibernation  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  is  advised,  and  the  plowing  of  dusty  furrows  about  the  fields 
liable  to  be  attacked.  Planting  trap  strips  of  grain  to  attract  the  bugs, 
where  they  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  is 
also  advised. 

The  western  onion  thrips  (Thrips  aZn)  was  quite  destructive  in  the 
State,  feeding  also  upon  various  other  plants  besides  onions.  Several 
generations  developed  during  the  year,  attacking  the  plants  by  goug- 
ing or  corroding  the  surfaces  of  the  stems  and  causing  the  leaves  to 
wilt  and  droop.  The  insects  collected  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  where 
they  were  sheltered,  and  the  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  leaf  substance. 
Spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  as  soon  as  the  young  thrips  are 
hatched,  is  advised,  a  second  and  third  application  to  be  given  at  inter- 
vals of  from  3  to  5  days.  The  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  was  success- 
ful, but  possesses  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  trouble  and  time  involved. 
Destruction  of  the  onion  tops  by  burning  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  har- 
vested, is  advised.  Another  allied  species  of  thrips  also  appeared  and 
caused  some  slight  damage. 

The  squash  borer  is  described  and  its  life  history  briefly  given. 
Heavy  fertilizing,  planting  of  extremely  early  and  late  varieties,  col- 
lecting the  moths  by  hand  in  the  evenings,  destroying  badly  infested 
vines,  and  covering  the  basal  joints  of  the  vines  with  earth  are 
recommended  as  remedial  measures. 

The  melon  louse  was  quite  damaging  throughout  the  State,  destroy- 
ing many  acres  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  chiefly  in  August.  Its  life 
history  is  briefly  noted,  and  spraying  with  diluted  kerosene  emulsion  is 
recommended,  the  vines  being  lifted  and  the  spray  applied  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  to  the  upper.  Experiments  were  made 
witli  different  quantities  of  bisulphid  of  carbon,  applied  against  the 
lice  for  varying  times,  and  the  details  and  results  are  taoulated.  The 
insecticide  was  evax)orated  from  small  watch  glasses  or  shallow  tins 
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placed  by  tlie  plants,  which  were  covered  severally  with  waslitnbSr 
hay  caps,  and  muslin.  The  muslin  coverings  proved  insufficient  ta 
retain  the  fumes,  and  the  fi:eneral  results  of  the  experiments  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  in  several  instances  the  lice  surviving  eziiosnre 
to  the  fumes  for  an  hour.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas,  generated  in  a  small  dish,  and  the  plant-s  covered  for 
varying  lengths  of  time.  These  experiments  were  very  snecessfol  and 
the  treatment  is  recommended  for  effectiveness  and  cheapness. 

The  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  and  hydrocjranic  acid  gas  on 
low-growing  plants,  H.  O  arm  an  {Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  53 j  pp.  141-150^ 
fig.  i). — An  account  of  experiments  with  the  above  chemicals  on  the 
melon  louse  and  rose  aphis.  The  carbon  bisulphid  was  used  by  intro- 
ducing a  tablespoonful  of  the  fluid  under  a  tub  inverted  over  a  melon 
hill,  which  was  left  undisturbed  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  By  this 
means  the  majority  of  the  aphides  were  killed,  while  the  vines  were 
not  injured.  In  experiments  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  small  doth 
tent  3  fb.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  about  3  ft.  high  was  used. 
This  was  supported  by  means  of  stakes  over  the  plants  to  be  treated, 
and  beneath  it  was  placed  a  saucer  containing  9  cc.  of  water  and  3  cc- 
of  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  3  gm.  of  potassium  cyanid  was 
added.  It  was  found  that  4  minutes  was  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
kill  all  insects  present,  with  the  exception  of  mites,  and  the  method  is 
recommended  as  being  quick  and  effective  for  exterminating  insects  on 
single  plants.  A  rosebush  infested  with  the  rose  aphis  was  sprayed 
with  antinonnin,  1  gm.  to  1  qt.  of  water,  but  tlie  lice  were  not  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Hydi^ocyanic  acid  gas  was  then  ai)plied  for  10  min- 
utes, killing  the  insects,  but  also  injuring  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

The  nse  of  arsenites  on  tobacco,  H.  Gasman  {Kentucky  Sfa.  BuL 
53,  pp,  125-143,  figs.  6) — This  paper  was  in  main  part  read  before  the 
section  on  entomology  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  in  November,  1894 
(B.  S.  E.,  6,  p.  265).  In  addition  to  the  paper  as  there  presented  is 
given  a  discussion  of  various  forms  of  apparatus  for  spraying  tobacco, 
5  of  them  being  figured.  A  cart  sprayer  is  believed  to  be  best,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes  some  form  of  knapsack  sprayer  is  recommended, 
preferably  one  with  a  force  pump  attachment.  A  nozzle  that  causes 
the  poison  to  issue  in  a  fine  mist  is  to  be  preferred.  Spraying  with 
1  lb.  of  Paris  green  to  160  gal.  of  water  is  advised,  to  be  first  done 
about  July  4  and  followed  by  about  2  subsequent  applications  at  inter- 
vals of  2  weeks.  At  least  2  weeks  must  elapse  between  the  last  spray- 
ing and  the  cutting  of  the  plants. 

Spraying  for  codling  moth,  H.  Garhan  {Kentucky  8ta.  BuL  53j 
pp.  119-125,  fig.  1). — ^The  results  of  experiments  in  spraying  apple  trees 
with  arsenicals  to  determine  their  value  as  effective  means  of  combat- 
ing the  codling  moth     Two  trees  of  Janet,  about  equal  size,  were 
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«elected  for  the  experiment,  and  one  was  sprayed  6  tunes  with  arsen- 
ical mixtures,  once  with  London  purple,  and  5  times  with  Paris  green, 
the  applications  beginning  in  July  and  continuing  until  after  August 
27.  The  adjoining  tree  was  left  untreated  as  a  check.  The  apples 
which  fell  to  the  ground  from  both  trees  were  picked  up  on  6  difi'erent 
dates  and  examined  with  reference  to  injuries  by  the  codling  moth  and 
rot.  From  the  sprayed  tree  were  examined  834  fallen  apples,  of  which 
only  19  per  cent  were  free  from  rot.  Of  the  rotten  apples  67  per  cent 
were  injured  by  the  codling  moth,  while  82  per  cent  of  those  not  rotting 
were  infested.  Of  the  fallen  apples  from  the  check  tree  27  per  cent 
were  rot  free,  of  which  96  per  cent  were  injured  by  the  codling  moth, 
while  of  the  rotted  apples  but  92  per  cent  were  damaged.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  apples  were  picked  from  the  sprayed  tree,  of 
which  68  per  cent  were  damaged  by  the  codling  moth,  while  of  816 
apples  picked  from  the  check  tree  81  per  cent  were  injured  by  the 
insect. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  in  favor  of  spraying  with  arsenicals  for 
the  moth,  though  the  rot  fungus  is  apparently  not  affected  by  the 
application.  It  is  believed  from  the  evidence  that  the  codling  moth 
avoids  rotting  apples.  Apples  from  the  sprayed  tree  were  carefully 
analyzed  by  the  chemist  of  the  station,  but  no  perceptible  quantity  of 
arsenic  was  discovered. 

Insecticides,  A.  N.  Caudell  (Oklahoma  8ta.  Bid.  15^  pp.  29^  30).— 
Notes  on  experiments  against  the  squash  bug  {Anasa  tristia)  with  vari- 
ous insecticides,  using  a  combination  of  pyrethrum  powder  and  kero- 
sene emulsion,  and  also  some  odoriferous  substances,  namely,  emulsions 
of  the  oils  of  tansy,  cajeput,  savin,  and  eucalyptus.  Dusting  the  plants 
with  lime  and  pyrethrum  was  also  tried,  but  none  of  the  remedies  were 
effective. 

Hoasehold  pests,  O.  H.  Perkins  ( Vermont  Sta.  Bui,  43,  pp,  7S-78,  fig:  ^).~Thi8 
consists  of  UliistrateddeBcriptive,  life  history,  and  remedial  notes  on  the  buffalo  beetle 
{Anthremts  Bcrophularice),  pitchy  carpet  beetle  {AttagenuB  piceuB),  and  clothes  moths 
{Tinea  pelionellat  T.  bUelliella,  and  T.  tapetzella),  Benzin  and  bisulphid  of  carbon  are 
recommended  against  all  of  the  species. 

Cabbag^e  e;aU  Inseot  {Oard,  Chran.,  17  (1896),  p.  500,  fig,  1). — Description  of  Cen- 
iiwrhyneime  eulcicollis,  for  which  applying  gas  lime  in  aatumn  is  recommended. 

The  reappearance  of  Pieris  protodice,  J.  A.  Moffat  (RpL  Ent,  Soo,  Ontario  1894, 
pp,  61,  6g). — ^Mention  of  the  occnrrence  of  this  species  in  Ontario,  where  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  it  has  been  superseded  by  Pierie  rapa,  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
its  previous  disappearance. 

Phylloxera  of  the  vine,  A.  Desprissis  {Agl.  Gom,  N.  8.  Wales,  6  {1896),  No.  1,  pp. 
lS-S9,fig$,  SI), — The  life  hintory  of  the  insect  and  remedial  measures  are  discussed. 

The  leaf  folder  and  leaf  akeletouizer,  H.  Osborn  {T^'ane,  Iowa  Hort.  Soc.  1803, 
pp.  174-176). — Brief  notes  on  Terae  minuta  and  PemjieZia  A  aw  mandt,  spraying  with  the 
arsrnites  being  advised. 

The  gypsy  moth,  J.  Fletcher  (Rpt,  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario  1894,  pp,  67-7t,fige.  4).'-k 
popular  dlHcusHion  of  the  insect,  its  life  history,  damage,  and  remedies,  with  an 
Account  of  the  methods  employed  against  it  in  Massachusetts.  Spraying  with  arse- 
nate of  lead  is  chiefly  recommended. 
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Cataatega  acexlella,  T.  W.  Fylbs  (Rpt  EnU  Soc.  Ontario  1S94,  p.  46).—1^v^<'t\x^ 
tion  of  the  adalt  form  of  this  maple  moth,  with  brief  uotcs  on  its  habits. 

An  attack  of  Ephestia  iaterpimctella,  H.  A.  Stevenson  {RpU  Ent.  Soc,  Omtar'w 
1S94,  p,  57). — A  brief  note  on  the  larva  of  this  moth  feeding  on  raisius.  The  attaek 
was  checked  by  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphid. 

Pitcher  plant  moth,  J.  Fletcher  {RpU  Ent.  Soo.  Ontario  1894,  pp.  44-^46),^  \ 

Descriptive  and  life  history  notes  on  Exyra  rolandiana.  | 

Notes  on  a  few  Canadian  Coleoptera,  H.  Harrington  {Rpt.  Ent.  Soe,  Ontario 
1894,  pp.  47-49). — Brief  notes  on  21  species  of  beetles,  sevenJ  of  economic  vaine 
being  among  the  number. 

The  San  Jos^  scale,  J.  Fletcher  {Rpt.  Ent.  Soo.  Ontario  1894,  pp.  75-7^).— Con- 
cise descriptive,  life  history,  aud  remedial  notes  on  Aspidiotiu  perniciosu;  kerosene 
emulsion  being  given  as  the  best  remedy. 

Injurious  fruit  insects  of  the  year  1894,  J.  Fletcher  (Rpt.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontmrio 
1894ypp.  76-81,  figs.  7). — Notes  on  a  number  of  insects  that  were  especially  injarioas 
in  Ottawa  the  past  season,  particular  mention  being  made  of  the  pear  tree  psylU 
(Peyllapyricola),  the  apple  cigar-case  bearer  (ColeophorafletcKerella),  an  otiorhynchid 
(Anametis  grisea),  and  the  spotted  paria  {Paria  aexnotata).  The  psylla  was  ii^jnrioos 
for  the  first  time  and  is  recommended  to  be  treated  by  means  of  kerosene  emul- 
sion. 

Critical  catalogue  of  the  myrmeoophilous  and  termitophilous  Arthropods,  £. 
Wasmann  (Berlin :  F.  L.  Dames,  1894).— An  important  work  on  the  subject  in  all  its  I 

beariugs. 

Kerosene  attachment  for  knapsack  spray  pumps,  H.  E.  Weed  (Garden  mmd  \ 

Forest,  8  (1895),  p.  187,  fig.  1).  \ 

The  economic  value  of  parasites,  F.  M.  Webster  (Rpt.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario  1894, 
pp.  58-61,  figs.  S). — This  paper  was  read  before  the  section  on  entomology  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  its 
meeting  in  1894  (E.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  266).  I 

Psilura  monacha  and  its  bacteria,  A.  Metzobr  and  N.  J.C.  MOllbr  (Mundemer 
Forstliohe  Hefte.    Berlin :  J.  Springer,  1895). 

Sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  (Rpt.  I 

Ent.  Soc.  Ontario  1894,  pp.  82-112).— Xxi  ab|^dged  account  of  the  proceedings  and 
papers  of  the  meeting,  some  of  the  papers,  however,  being  printed  in  full.  The 
proceedings  were  published  at  length  in  Insect  Lite,  voL  YU,  No.  2  (£.S.B^6, 
p.  650). 

FOODS— AHIMAL  PRODUGTIOIT. 

Miscellaneous  analyses  of  feeding  stofb.  H.  Sntdeb  {Minnewia 
Sta.  Bui,  36y  pp.  129-145). — The  averages  are  giveu  for  analyses  made 
at  the  station  of  the  following  materials,  and  calculation  of  the  digesti- 
ble materials  in  the  same:  Clover  hay,  pea  hay,  vetcli,  timothy  hay, 
blue  grass  hay,  millet,  mixed  prairie  hay,  upland  prairie  hay,  blue  joint 
hay,  sedge  grass,  oat  hay,  corn  fodder,  wheat  straw,  oat  straw,  barley 
straw,  clover  straw,  green  rape,  pasture  grass,  green  clover,  corn  silage, 
sugar  beets,  mangel-wurzels,  millet  seed,  barley,  corn,  oats,  peas, 
rye,  wheat,  <*  goose"  wheat,  flaxseed,  com  meal,  corncobs,  cotton-seed 
meal,  gluten  meal,  germ  meal,  linseed  meal,  oat  feed,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  shorts,  wheat  germ,  wheat  flour,  wheat  screenings,  and  cockle 
bran. 

An  explanation  is  given  of  the  terms  used,  the  method  of  calculating 
the  nutrients  in  a  ration,  and  the  fuel  value  of  feeding  Btoffs.    The 
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amounts  of  nutrients  furnished  by  one  dollar's  worth  of  a  variety  of 
feeding  stuffs  at  local  prices  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  is 
taken  from  the  bulletin: 

DigeaHble  nutrients  and  heat  units  bought  for  one  doUair, 


iKind  of  feeding  etoiL 


Price. 


Per 
ton. 


Per 
boeliel. 


Digestible  nutrients. 


matter. 


Protein. 


Etber  ex- 
tract, 
mainly 
fat. 


Nitrogen- 
free  ex- 
tract and 
fiber. 


Fnel 
valaa. 


Bran 

Bran 

Com  meal 

Com  meal 

Corn  and  cob  meal. 

C«irn.  »lu-llod 

Wheat  »bort« 

Whi'at  aborts 

Gate 

Unseed  meal 

Unseed  meal 

Barley 

Peas 

Peas 

GInten  meal 

Cotton  seed  meal.. 

Wbeat 

Tiniothv  bay , 

Prairie  )iay 

Clover  hay 

Millet  bay 

:Rye 


$12.00 
15.00 
18.00 
!•_'.  00 
15.00 


12.00 
16.00 


$0.50 


2«.00 
24.00 


.80 


22.00 
28.00 


.48 
1.00 
.70 


8.00 
6.00 
10.00 
8.00 


.50 


.45 


Ptninds. 

100 
80 
87 
132 
100 
87 
111 
85 
72 
51 
59 
71 
48 
68 
71 
47 
87 
127 
1G3 
105 
138 


Poundt. 
20 
16 
10 
15 
10 

9 
17 
12 
10 
19 
23 

9 
12 
16 
22 
23 
14 

9 
11 
16 
10 
13 


Powidt. 
6 
5 

a 

5 
8 
8 

4 
8 
4 
6 
6 
2 
8 
4 
6 
7 
2 
8 
4 
8 
3 
2 


Poundt. 
71 
56 
74 

112 
86 
75 
90 
70 
56 
24 
28 
59 
36 
49 
43 
14 
70 

108 

138 
82 

121 
72 


Calories, 
194, 610 
155,045 
168, 915 
257,845 
101,235 
166,015 
216,029 
165, 195 
139,760 

91, 105 
120. 210 
134,930 
101,955 
137,900 
146,250 

97. »95 
15.'),  0«7 
230, 295 
294, 040 
193,095 
25fi,  236 
166,550 


Popular  information  is  given  for  using  the  above  table  in  selecting 
feediug  stuffs,  and  remarks  on  the  factors  which  iuiluence  the  composi- 
tion of  crops.  Under  the  latter  topic  analyses  are  given  of  timothy  cut 
at  3  diflferent  stages  to  show  the  effect  of  stage  of  growth  on  com- 
position. A  sample  of  timothy  weighin  g  25  lbs.  was  exposed  to  1  heavy 
shower  and  3  heavy  dewfalls.  At  the  end  of  5  days  the  hay  weighed 
21.5  lbs.  The  percentage  of  each  nutrient  lost  by  exposure  was,  ash 
17.26,  fat  7.47,  protein  7.69,  fiber  0.20,  nitrogen-free  extract  25.78.  " The 
rain  removed  12  per  cent  of  the  best  part  of  the  dry  matter  of  the 
hay.  .  .  In  actual  haymaking  the  loss  would  have  been  larger,  because 
some  of  the  hay  would  have  been  lost  mechanically." 

The  digestibility  of  wheat,  H.  Sntder  (Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  36^  pp. 
146-148). — The  digestibility  of  wheat  was  determined  by  feeding  it  to 
young  pigs  (1)  whole  in  connection  with  cracked  corn  and  (2)  cracked 
ill  connection  with  corn.  Only  the  average  results  of  the  trials  are 
given,  which  are  as  follows: 

Digestion  coefficient  for  whole  and  cracked  wheat  fed  to  pigs* 


Whole 

Oracle  ed 

wheat. 

wbeat. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

72 

82 

44 

50 

60 

70 

70 

80 

80 

60 

74 

83 

Dry  matter 

Ash 

Ether  ex  tract  (fat ) 

Protein  (zlnten) 

Fiber 

Kitpogen-firee  extract 
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'*  The  resnlts  show  &  differenoe  of  10  per  cent  digestibility  in  favor  of  the  cracked 
wheat.  Had  the  wheat  formed  more  than  half  of  the  ration,  the  difference  in 
digestibility  would  undoubtedly  have  been  even  greater. 

''[The  above  coefficient's  are  compared  with  those  for  cracked  barley,  wheat,  shorta, 
wheat  bran,  and  cracked  com.] 

"  The  digestibility  of  cracked  wheat  compares  very  favorably  with  other  grainii. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  as  digestible  as  com,  but  the  dry  matter  ta  more 
digestible  than  that  of  barley,  shorts,  or  bran.'' 

When  the  wheat  was  fed  whole  some  of  the  kernels  passed  the 
animals  undigested.  These  kernels  were  washed  in  distilled  water 
and  analyzed,  the  result  being  compared  with  the  composition  of  the 
wheat  as  fed. 

''The  only  noticeable  difference  is  about  2^  per  cent  more  water  in  the  wheat 
recovered  from  the  manure.  When  the  results  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  dry 
matter  the  difference  in  composition  between  the  2  samples  is  very  slight." 

The  digestible  dry  matter  and  nutrients  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  of 
corn  are  compared  as  follows: 

DigesHhle  nutrients  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  com. 


Dry  matter. 

Fat. 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

FaelTalneL 

llVl^eat 

Pounds. 
43.6 
43.6 

Pounds. 
1.0 
1.6 

Pounds. 
7.0 
4.6 

Pounds. 

35.0 
87.6 

Caloriss. 
82,315 
ft4,407 

Corn  ....•...••.....••.........•■•..■ 

''When  wheat  and  corn  are  both  selling  at  50  cts.  per  bushel  the  50  cts.  wiU  pur- 
chase the  same  amount  of  digestible  dry  matter  of  either  wheat  or  com,  bat  the 
digestible  dry  matter  in  the  bushel  of  wheat  contains  2^  lbs.  more  of  digestible  pro- 
tein, while  the  bushel  of  com  contains  2^  lbs.  more  of  digestible  carbohydrates. 
The  amount  of  heat  units  produced  by  each  grain  is  about  the  same.  .  .  . 

''Furthermore,  the  manure  from  the  wheat  is  worth  about  25  per  cent  more  than 
the  manure  from  the  com." 

Com  on  the  cob  and  com  meal,  W.  P.  Wheeleb  ( JTetr  Tork  State 
Sta.  Rpt.  1893y  pp.  235-237). 

Synopsis. — ^A  comparison  of  com  meal  with  ear  com  on  2  lots  of  4  pigs,  lasting  63 
days.  The  lot  on  com  meal  made  the  larger  and  more  economical  gain,  both 
financially  and  for  the  dry  matter  eaten. 

Eight  pigs,  Poland  China-Duroc  cross,  weighing  about  110  Ibs.eacli, 
were  divided  into  2  lots  with  2  sows  and  2  barrows  in  eacb.  Both  lots 
received  the  same  amount  Of  a  grain  mixture  (5  parts  wheat  bran,  3  of 
cotton  seed  meal,  1  of  linseed  meal,  and  1  of  middlings),  and  in  addi* 
tion  one  lot  had  all  the  ear  corn  it  would  eat  and  the  other  lot  had  an 
equivalent  amount  of  com  meal.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  by  weight  of 
the  ear  corn  was  kernels.  The  trial  lasted  from  February  13  to  April 
17,  being  divided  into  2  periods.    The  average  results  follow: 
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Comparison  ofeom  meal  with  ear  corn  onpigt. 


Lot. 


E 
F 


Pood. 


Com  meal : 

First  period... 

Second  )ieriod 
Com  on  th<*  cob : 

First  period.. 

Second  period 


Ayerage 

daily 

gain  to 

weight. 


Pounds. 

0.75 

.70 

.66 
.48 


Food  eaten  per  100  '  _ 
Iba.  live  weight    Dry  inat- 
per  day.  ter  eaten 

per 
pound  of 
gain. 


Total. 


Pounds. 
2.48 
2.21 


2.22 


Dry 
matter. 


Pound*.  I  Pounds. 
2.06  2.75 

1.84 


2.27 
1.00 


4.05 
3.06 


Cost  of 

food  ner 

poanaof 

gain. 


Cents. 
3.43 
3.26 

4.11 
8.96 


In  estimating  the  cost  of  food  corn  is  rated  at  $15  and  corn  meal  at 
$20  per  ton. 

''At  the  close  of  the  trial  the  average  weight  for  lot  £  was  173.4  lbs.  and  for  lot 
F  155  lbs.  The  gain  made  by  lot  £  cost  for  the  first  period  16.5  per  cent  less  than 
that  made  by  lot  F  and  during  the  second  period  17.7  per  cent  less." 

Is  it  advantageous  to  feed  wheat  and  rye  instead  of  the  brcui 
from  the  same?  A.  Emmebling  and  P.  Jensen  (Landw.  WochcnbL 
Schles.  Hoist  J  44  {1894)^  Ifos.  45  ^  pp.  619  ^  620;  48^  pp.  ^'^7,  668-;  i9,pp. 
684^  685). — A  controversy  as  to  whether  it  is  most  advantageous  from 
a  financial  standpoint  to  sell  wheat  and  rye  and  buy  bran  for  feed- 
ing. Bmmerling,  in  the  first  paper,  calculates  the  value  of  the  digest- 
ible nutrients  in  wheat  and  bran  and  concludes  that  with  wheat  at 
80  cts.  per  bushel  and  bran  at  about  $17.25  per  ton,  the  Hamburg 
prices,  it  is  advisable  to  sell  wheat  and  buy  bran,  and  states  that 
the  same  \vould  apply  to  rye.  Jensen  criticises  his  taking  Hamburg 
prices  instead  of  Kiel,  and  contends  that  at  the  local  prices  for  wheat 
and  bran  the  calculations  show  the  farmer  can  better  afford  to  feed  his 
wheat  than  to  draw  it  to  market  and  buy  bran. 

Emmerling  recalculates  the  values  on  the  basis  of  prices  at  a  number 
of  points  and  insists  that  farmers  reasonably  convenient  to  depots  are 
warranted  in  selling  the  grain  and  buying  bran. 

The  source  of  fat  in  milk,  P.  Collier  {Ifew  York  State  Sta.  Rpt. 
1893,  pp.  156-173). — This  article  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  mech- 
anism and  chemistry  of  digestion,  and  of  the  theories  of  the  formation 
of  fat  from  albuminoids  in  the  food.  Data  for  the  fat  in  the  food  and 
in  the  milk  in  the  90-day  breed  test  at  the  World's  Fair  are  presented, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

Fat  in  food  and  in  milk  in  World? 9  Fair  breed  test. 


Breed  of  animals. 

Fat  eaten. 

Fat  digested. 

Fat  in  milk. 

JerMjs 

Pounds. 
a.  H84. 2 
3.  756. 6 
4. 101. 1 

Pounds. 
2,706.2 
2, 4a«.  2 
2,032.6 

Pounds. 
3  516.1 

Guernseys 

2,784  6 

BhortborD  s 

2  410.0 

Xotal 

11,741.0 

8,125.0 

8,710.7 
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<^It  appears  that  there  was  upon  an  average  7.2  per  cent  more  fiit 
recovered  in  the  milk  than  was  digested  in  the  food  fed.'' 

The  total  and  digestible  fat  were  calculated  from  average  figures  for 
composition  and  digestibility  of  the  feeding  stuflTs  used.  It  is  calculated 
that  had  the  percentage  of  digestible  fat  iu  the  concentrated  food  been 
0.38  per  cent  higher  ^<it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
demands  upon  the  animals  for  the  fat  produced  in  the  milk  and  the 
increase  in  live  weight  of  the  animals  during  the  trial." 

The  results  for  1893  of  the  test  of  breeds  at  the  station  are  next  cited. 
It  is  shown  that  23  cows  in  their  first  period  of  lactation,  18  in  their 
second,  and  10  in  their  third  consumed  the  following  amounts  of  food 
nutrients  and  produced  the  following  amounts  of  fat  iu  milk: 

Food  nuirienU  oaten  oMd  fat  prodaoed  in  nUlkm 


Num- 
ber 
of 

oow«. 


Period  of  lactation. 


NntrienU 


▲Ibmnl- 
noids. 


'^SS^'-  o™*'**- 


*PUT6»' 

fat. 


Fatpn>> 
daccd 
tni 


First 

Second 

Third 

Total 
Ratio 


Pounds. 

22,011.20 

14,083.10 

6,733  60 


Pound*. 

113, 388. 10 

68,023.70 

80,964.70 


Poundt, 
0,058.00 
6.454.70 
8,166.50 


Pimndt. 

8,226.10 
ft,  331. 60 
3,615.50 


8,810.20 
4.3C3.90 
2,272.00 


43,707.90 
3.25 


212,556.50 
15.81 


19,580.10 
L46 


18,173.20  ,  13.445.40 
L20  LOO 


"There  was  dnring  these  three  periods  an  average  increase  of  161  Ibe.,  or  a 
total  of  3,134  lbs.  in  the  live  weight  of  the  animals  nnder  experiment,  and  if  we 
assume  the  estimate  of  8.7  per  cent  as  the  amount  of  fat  represented  in  this  gain  it 
wiU  amount  to  272.7  lbs.,  which,  added  to  the  fat  of  the  milk,  will  give  13,718.1  Iba. 
as  the  fat  produced  by  these  animals. 

"If  now  we  allow  the  crude  fat  of  the  food  to  contain  17.4  per  cent  of  impurities, 
there  would  remain  82.6  per  cent,  or  16,173.2  lbs.  of  pure  fat  in  the  food  eaten  hj 
these  animals,  or  18  per  cent  more  fat  than  was  produced  by  them  in  their  milk  or 
increase  in  weight.  This  will  present  a  loss  of  15.3  per  cent  of  the  pure  fat  through 
lack  of  digestibility,  a  loss  greater  than  appears  to  exist  in  many  experiments 
made.  .  .  . 

"It  would  seem  that  until  strong  proof  shall  be  submitted  that  the  fat  of  milk  is 
derived  from  other  constituents  of  the  food  its  source  at  present  must  be  held  as  the 
fat  present  in  the  food  of  the  animal. 

"It  is  proposed  to  make  other  experiments  the  coming  season  to  olear  up  this 
point,  if  possible." 

Effect  of  fat  on  the  ntilization  of  the  albuminoids  of  the  food,  TL 
Laas  {Ztschr.  physiol.  Ghem.,  20,  Ifo.  5,  pp.  233-248). — In  2  experiments 
dogs  were  fed  on  horse  flesh  freed  from  fat  as  far  as  possible,  a  quantity 
of  fat  being  added  to  this  in  a  second  period.  The  results  are  believed 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  utilization  of  the  albuminoids  of  the 
food  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  fat — i,  c,  more  nitrogen  was  stored 
in  the  body  on  a  constant  ration  of  nitrogen  when  fat  was  added* 
Accompanying  this  no  diminution  in  the  decomposition  process  in  the 
intcvstines  could  be  detected.  In  this  respect  the  action  of  fat  is  unlike 
that  of  carbohydrates,  which  have  been  found  to  materially  decrease 
the  splitting  up  of  the  albuminoids  in  the  intestines,  ^  , 
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On  the  question  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  albuminoids  in 
the  animal  body,  M.  Kumagawa  (Mitt.  med.  Fao.  k.  Jap.  Univ.y 
Tokyo,  3  {1894),  p.  1;  abs.  in  Ohem.  Ztg.,  19  {1895),  No.  16,  Eepert., 
p.  58). — Tlie  antbor^s  experiments  were  on  dogs.  They  indicated  that 
the  animal  body  is  not  capable  under  normal  conditions  of  forming  fat 
from  albuminoids.  When  albuminoids  are  fed  in  such  large  quantity 
that  they  alone  more  than  fulfill  all  the  food  reqairements  of  the  animal, 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogen -free  materials  of  the  food  nearly 
ceases,  and  the  fat  and  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food  are  almost  com- 
pletely stored  in  the  body  as  fat. 

Soiling  crops,  1894,  J.  Wn.soN  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  S7,  pp.  85-104). — 
To  test  the  value  of  a  number  of  soiling  crops,  6  cows,  including  2  Hol- 
steins,  2  Shorthorns,  and  2  Bed  Polls,  were  ted  from  June  28  to  August 
28  a  basal  ration  of  5  lbs.  of  hay  and  9  lbs.  of  cornandcob  meal  per 
head  daily,  to  which  the  following  green  crops  were  added  in  separate 
periods  of  7  or  8  days:  Peas  and  oats,  red  clover,  fodder  from  sweet 
corn,  soja  bean,  and  cowpea.  The  supply  of  cowpea  was  so  small  that 
only  2  cows  (Holsteins)  could  be  fed  upon  it.  The  analyses  are  given 
of  the  soiling  crops  used,  and  tests  of  the  composite  samples  of  the 
milk.  Data  are  also  given  for  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter,  and  the 
flavor,  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  melting  x>oint  of  the  butter  produced 
on  each  soiling  crop.    The  results  are  summarized  below: 

Average  resulU  mik  soiling  crop: 


Soiling  crop. 


Yield  of 
mUk. 


Fat  con- 
tent. 


Yield  of 
fat. 


Yield  of 
butt«r. 


Qnalitiea  of  bntter. 


Flavor 

on  basis 

of  45. 


Volatile 
acids. 


Melting 
point. 


Peas  and  oats 

Red  clover 

Corn  fodder 

SctJabean 

Cowiiea  (cows  Kos.  115  and 

213) 

Com  fodder  (Nos.  115  and  213) . 


Foundi. 
160 
155 
134 
130 

6i 
54 


Per  cent. 
2.78 
2.96 
2.(t4 
3.08 

8.16 
2.17 


Founds. 
4.42 
4.50 
3.52 
8.00 

1.60 
L40 


Poundi. 
5.16 
5.35 
4.10 
4.65 

1.97 
1.73 


Co, 

29.05 
29.00 


Deg.O. 
32.20 
82.60 


28.95 
28.70 


83.00 
82.60 


As  the  cowpea  was  fed  to  only  2  cows,  the  data  are  given  for  these 
2  cows  while  receiving  corn  fodder,  for  comparison. 

"  The  soja  beau  makes  butter  of  a  superior  flavor ;  the  creamery  experts  pronounced 
it  equal  to  butter  from  coru.  .  .  . 

''  The  cows  did  not  [eat  it  readily  at  first,  but  after  getting  it  sprinkled  with  braiL 
and  salt  for  a  few  days  they  ate  it  readily.  While  getting  accustomed  to  it  the  milk 
flow  shrunk  considerably,  but  at  the  end  of  the  test  period,  August  19,  they  had 
reached  a  larger  flow  than  at  any  time  during  the  feeding  of  sweet  corn,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  shrinkage  while  getting  used  to  it,  tbe  average  daily  yield  of  but- 
ter fat  reached  3.97  lbs.,  and  the  last  4  days  of  the  test  went  over  4  lbs.  This 
shows  the  vahie  of  plants  richer  in  protein   than  com  is." 

The  investigation  of  the  several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  with 
reference  to  their  relative  value  in  the  production  of  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  P.  Collier  {New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  10- 
156j  pU  4). — The  record  of  this  extended  investigation  is  continued  from 
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the  Annual  Reports  of  the  station  for  1891  and  1892  (E.  S.  B.,  4,  p.  2S5; 
6,  p.  68).  The  record  includes  26  cows  of  the  following  breeds:  Ajr- 
shire,  Jersey,  American  Holderness,  Guernsey,  Devon,  Uolstein,  and 
Shorthorn,  It  covers  for  some  of  the  cows  a  part  of  the  first  period  of 
lactation,  for  others  parts  of  the  second  and  third  i)eriod8,  and  for  2 
cows  parts  of  the  third  and  fourth  periods.  The  data  given  show  for 
each  cow  the  date  of  calving,  and  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  eaten,  the 
food  ingredients  eaten,  the  yield  and  composition  of  milk,  yield  of  milk 
constituents,  and  general  averages  for  each  month  of  lactation;  the 
relation  of  fat  in  the  food  to  fat  in  the  milk  in  each  period  of  lactation, 
.the  cost  of  production  of  milk  and  fat,  the  percentage  variation  by 
months  in  food  and  milk  constituents,  comparisons  of  successive  periods 
of  lactation,  and  the  relative  size  and  number  of  globules  in  the  milk  of 
each  breed  in  the  different  periods  of  lactation;  and  analyses  of  mixed 
hay,  corn  silage,  corn  fodder,  altalfa  fodder,  sorghum  fodder,  rye  fod- 
der, oat  and  pea  fodder,  beets,  mixed  grain,  wheat  bran,  and  oats  fed 
in  the  trial. 

Owing  to  the  different  periods  of  lactation  in  which  the  cows  were, 
it  is  impracticable  to  give  any  concise  statement  of  the  results  for  the 
period  covered  which  would  not  be  misleading.  The  only  discassion 
of  the  results  in  the  report  is  with  reference  to  the  source  of  the  fat  in 
milk  (see  p.  1011). 

Cotton-seed  feed  for  dairy  cows,  H.  P.  Armsby  and  E.  H.  Hsss 
(Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bui.  2&j  pp.  22). — "  Quite  recently  there  has  been 
brought  before  the  farmers  of  this  State  what  is  designated  as  ^  cotton* 
seed  feed,'  which  purports  to  be  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  the  hulls  with 
1  of  cottonseed  meal  by  weight.  The  result  is  a  very  bulky  feed, 
weighing  about  13  lbs.  per  bushel,  which  is  offered  at  the  price  of 
$11.60  per  ton  in  bulk  in  car  lots  at  any  point  in  Pennsylvania.'' 

Analyses  of  4  samples  of  this  material  and  the  computed  composi- 

tion  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  5  parts  of  hulls  are 

given,  as  follows: 

Compontion  of  ootton-aeed  feed. 


ConBtitaents. 


Com- 
pnted 
lto5. 


Sample 

No. 

14510. 


Sample 
KoV 
16006. 


Sample 

No. 

18034. 


Sample 


Water 

Ash 

Albuminoids )  t>-^*~4« 

Nounlhmuiuoida}^"**** 

Criulc  tiber 

Nitrouen-free  extract 

Pat.r. 

Total 


Ptreent. 
13.07 
3.28 

10.05| 

86.61 
33.22 

8.77 


Pm-eent. 
18.07 
2.45 
6.92 
.88 
43.28 
80.67 
2.73 


Pgrcent. 

18.07 

8.39 

8.51 

.75 

83.12 

86.77 

8.39 


Percent.   Pwretml. 


18.07  ] 
2.55 
7.21  I 
1.22. 
32.54  i 
40.68  i 
2.75  ! 


13.07 
2.92 

19.25 
.40 
84.31 
86.01 
8.04 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


The  cost  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  5  parts  of 
hulls  is  reckoned  at  $10.42  per  ton,  plus  the  cost  of  mixing. 

The  digestibility  of  cotton-seed  feed  was  determined  in  an  experi- 
ment with  3  steers.    This  material  was  fed  alone  from  March  23  to 
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April  21,  the  excreta  being  analyzed  Muring  the  last  7  days.  The 
results,  together  with  those  obtained  at  the  North  Carolina  Station 
with  2  mixtures  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls,  are  given,  as  ^ollows: 

Digeatibility  of  cotton-seed  feed* 


Pennsylvania  experimenta. 

North  Carolina  ex  penmenta. 

CoBBtituents. 

steer  1. 

Steer  2. 

Steers. 

Average. 

1  of  moni  to 
6  uf  hulls. 

1  of  meal  to 
4  of  huUs. 

Dry  iniktt^r  ..*•••••«*•«■«•««•*•• 

Percent. 
42 
20 
36 
28 
63 
83 

Percent. 
45 

Percent. 
43 
24 
41 
82 
50 
84 

Per  cent. 
43 
15 
86 
31 
54 
84 

Psr«snr. 
46 

25 
46 
40 
50 
82 

Percent. 

64 

Aen                          

46 

Protein   . 

32 
33 
69 
86 

54 

Crxid6  fiber 

46 

^itroffdn-fxtse  extract  .......... 

68 

Fat... 

86 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  above  data  the  digestible  food  ingredients  in 
100  lbs.  of  material,  and  the  cost  of  the  digestible  materials  (reduced  to 
starcli  equivalent)  in  a  number  of  common  feeding  stuffs,  are  com  pa  ed. 

**  Both  as  regards  balk,  obemical  composition,  and  proportion  of  digestible  matter 
the  cotton-seed  feed  corresponds  more  nearly  to  a  coarse  fodder  than  to  a  grain  feed. 
The  results  of  our  digestion  experiments  show  it  to  contain  rather  less  total  digesti- 
ble matter  than  either  clover  or  timothy  hay  and  a  little  more  than  good  com  fodder. 
It  has,  however,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  protein  than  either  com  fodder  or 
timothy  hay  but  less  than  clover  hay.  In  proportion  to  the  amonnt  of  digestible 
matter  which  it  contains  it  is  a  relatively  expensive  feed,  costing  more  per  pound  of 
digestible  matter  than  any  of  the  feeds  named  in  the  table  with  the  exception  of 
cotton-seed  meal.  The  indications  of  the  digestion  experiments,  therefore,  are  that 
the  feed  contains  only  a  moderate  amonnt  of  actual  food  and  that  it  is  too  costly  to 
compete  with  more  familiar  feeding  staffs." 

Two  feeding  trials  were  made  to  test  cotton-seed  feed,  each  with  2 
lots  of  3  cows  each.  In  the  first  trial  a  ration  of  8  lbs.  of  bran  and  cotton- 
seed feed  ad  libitum  was  compared  with  one  of  7  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  and 
3  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  with  corn  fodder  and  clover  hay  ad  libitum. 
These  were  fed  in  2  alternating  periods  of  21  days.  The  milk  was 
weighed  and  composite  samples  taken  for  testing.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  inducing  the  cows  to  eat  the  cotton-seed  feed. 

The  2  rations  contained  practically  the  same  amount  of  dry  mat- 
ter, but  the  cotton-seed  feed  ration  contained  considerably  less  digest- 
ible matter,  owing  to  its  low  rate  of  digestibility.  The  average  results 
of  the  trial  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Average  results  of  comparison  of  rations  on  milck  cows. 


Bation. 

Average  daUy  yield. 

Goat  of  food  per  pound 
of  prodaot. 

Net  profit  per 

Milk. 

Milk 
Bolida. 

Bntter 
fat. 

MUk. 

Butter 
fat. 

But- 
ter." 

heoddaUy. 

Hav  and  corn  fodder  r»- 

Pimnde. 
16.  M 
13.74 

Poundi. 

2.194 
L828 

Pcund. 
0.746 
.670 

Cent. 

0.17 

.80 

CnUs. 
17.50 
18.34 

Cents. 
14.87 
15.50 

Cents.  1  Per  cent 
11.77            0)27 

Cotton-aeed  feed  ration... 

0.74 

70.84 

>  AMoming  0. 85  lb.  of  butter  fat  to  nake  1  Ib.«r  butter. 
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The  cost  and  profit  are  based  ol  haj  at  $10,  corn  fodder  $4,  com 
meal  $18,  cotton-seed  meal  $26,  bran  $14 ,  and  cotton-seed  feed  $11.50 
per  ton,  batter  at  25  cts.  per  pound,  and  skim  milk  at  20  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

"A  ration  of  cotton-Beed  feed  and  bran4>rodnced  19  per  cent  leas  milk  and  10  per 
cent  less  butter  than  one  of  corn  fodder,  mixed  hay,  oom  meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal 
containing  an  equal  amount  of  dry  matter. 

"The  feed  cost  per  pound  of  milk  was  13  per  cent  lower  and  i)er  ponnd  of  batter 
6  per  cent  lower  on  the  hay  and  fodder  ration  than  on  the  cotton-seed  feed  ration. 

"The  net  profit  per  day  and  head  was  17  per  cent  less  on  the  ootton-seed  feed 
ration  than  on  the  hay  and  fodder  ration.'' 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  using  a  second  lot  of  cotton-seed  feed. 
The  general  plan  of  the  experiment  was  practically  the  same  as  the 
first,  the  lots  being  reversed  on  the  rations.  Each  lot  received  2  lbs.  of 
bran  and  6  lbs.  of  Buffalo  gluten  meal  per  head  daily,  and  one  lot  had 
clover  hay,  while  the  other  had  cotton-seed  feed  ad  KMtum  as  coarse 
fodder.  Four  pounds  of  com  meal  was  fed  to  ofllset  the  cotton -seed 
meal  in  the  cotton-seed  feed,  but  this  turned  out  to  be  too  much,  as 
the  cows  did  not  eat  as  much  of  the  feed  as  was  anticipated.  From  9^ 
to  12^  lbs.  of  the  cotton-seed  feed  was  eaten  daily,  which  would  contain 
less  than  2  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

The  average  daily  yield  on  the  cotton-seed  feed  ration  was  15.25  lbs. 
of  milk  and  0.763  lb.  of  butter  fat,  and  on  the  clover  hay  ration  17.9 
lbs.  of  milk  and  0.814  lb.  of  butter  fat 

''As  in  the  former  experiment,  the  cottou-seed  feed  ration  produced  loss  milk  and 
butter  than  the  ration  with  which  it  was  compared.  .  .  . 

**  The  financial  results  of  this  experiment  are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  cotton-seed 
feed  ration,  and  thus  apparently  contradict  those  of  the  previons  trial.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this  second  trial  the  cotton-seed  feed  was  compared 
with  a  heavier  ration.  .  .  . 

''Plainly,  however,  the  first  method  of  comparison  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  value  of  the  new  feed,  and  hence  we  shall  give  mnch  more  weight 
in  our  conclusions  to  the  results  of  the  first  experiment.'' 

The  authors'  conclusions  are: 

"  (1)  The  results  of  these  investigations  indicate  that  cotton-seed  feed  is  too  expen- 
sive, in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  which  it  contains,  to  successfuUy  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  ordinary  dairy  foods  at  average  prices. 

"  (2)  The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  under  average  market  conditions 
a  very  considerable  profit  may  be  realized  by  the  conversion  of  dairy  foods  into  milk 
and  butter.  The  net  profit  over  the  estimated  cost  of  feed  and  care  in  these  experi- 
ments ranged  from  77  to  95  per  cent." 

Pig  feeding,  diflferent  breeds,  W.  P.  Wheeler  {New  York  State 
Sta.  Rpt.  1893j  pp.  224-234). 

Synopsis. — Two  experiments  in  feeding  young  pigs  of  different  breeds  from  birth  nntil 
a  little  over  7  months  old,  in  one  case,  and  until  10  weeks  old  in  the  other.  In 
the  experiment  for  7  months  the*  average  gain,  cost  of  gain,  and  shrinkage  in 
dressing  were  practically  the  same  for  all  breeds.  In  the  other  experiment  the 
Poland  China  and  Berkshires  made  slightly  the  best  gains,  but  the  Dnroc  and 
the  Dnroc-Poland  China  cross  the  most  economical. 

The  record  is  given  for  8  Berkshires,  8  Poland  Chinas,  and  6  Poland 

China- Duroc  cross  fed  from  birth  until  a  little  over  7  mouths  old,  and 

for  3  Berkshire-Cheshire  cross  until  ^  months  old.    They  were  kept 
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^th  the  SOWS  nntil  they  had  learned  to  eat  readily  from  the  trough. 
They  were  fed  skim  milk,  to  which  wheat  bran  was  added  during  the 
flrst  4  weeks,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  middlings  during 
the  next  5  or  6  weeks,  and  the  same  with  increasing  amounts  of  corn 
meal  during  the  remainder  of  the  trial.  The  nutritive  ratio  increased 
from  about  1:2.5  at  the  beginning  to  about  1 :5.8  at  the  close. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  food  bran  is  rated  at  $18,  middlings  at 
$20,  and  corn  meal  at  $22  per  ton,  and  skim  milk  at  25  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

"The  average  weight  of  the  Berkshire  pigs  at  beginning  Tvas  3.7  lbs.,  of  the 
Poland  China  2.9  lbs.,  and  of  the  Poland  China-Dnroc  cross  3.7  lbs.  The  average 
weight  of  the  Berkshire-Cheshire  cross  was  2.1  lbs.  At  the  close  of  the  feeding  trial, 
which  last-ed  a  little  less  than  7  months^  the  Berkshires  averaged  198.8  lbs.  in  weight, 
the  Poland  Chinas  196.5  lbs.,  and  the  Poland  China- Duroc  cross  197.8  lbs.  All  the 
pigs  were  entirely  healthy  throughout  the  trial.  The  cost  of  aU  gain  made  for  the 
whole  trial,  was  for  the  Berkshires  3.82  cts.  per  pound,  for  the  Poland  Chinas  3.76 
rts.,  for  the  Poland  China-Duroo  cross  3.80  cts.— practically  the  same  for  all.  The 
Poland  China  pigs  were  ready  to  leave  the  sow  about  a  week  younger  than  the  others. 
The  Berkshire  sow  lost  most  in  weight  while  suckling  the  pigs  and  the  Poland  China 
the  least.  The  cost  of  food  to  restore  the  weight  lost  was  for  the  Poland  China  sow 
12.41  cts.  per  pound,  for  the  Berkshire  5.88,  and  for  the  Duroc  4.96  cts.  per  pound. 
Six  pigs  from  each  lot  were  killed  and  dressed  at  the  end  of  the  trial  and  the  aver- 
age loss  in  weight  by  dressing  was  for  the  Berkshire  22.9  per  cent,  for  the  Poland 
China  21.8  per  cent,  and  for  the  Poland  China-Duroc  cross  22.3  per  cent.  In  the 
feeding  experiment  made  the  year  before  with  Poland  China,  Duroc,  and  Berkshire 
pigs  at  a  time  when  little  skim  milk  was  available  and  only  grain  was  fed,  the 
Poland  China  made  a  muoh  more  profitable  growth  than  the  others."  ^ 

The  record  is  also  given  for  a  number  of  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Durocs,  and  Poland  Ghina-Duroc  cross  fed  for  10  weeks,  being  kept 
with  the  sows  daring  the  whole  trial. 

''  For  the  first  5  weeks  the  food  was  skim  milk  and  wheat  bran,  and  for  the  next 
5  weeks  skim  milk  and  mixed  grain,  consisting  of  eqnal  parts  of  wheat  bran  and 
ground  oats.  .  •  . 

<'At  the  end  of  10  weeks  the  average  weights  were  37  lbs.  for  the  Poland  China, 
38.8  lbs.  for  the  Berkshire,  81.1  lbs.  for  the  Doroc,  33.6  lbs.  for  the  Poland  China- 
Duroc  cross.  .  .  . 

"  For  the  first  period  the  gross  cost  of  the  gain  made  was  least  for  the  Poland 
China-Duroc  cross,  but  considering  the  value  of  weight  lost  by  the  sow  at  the  cost 
of  afterwards  restoring  it,  the  Berkshire  pigs  made  the  most  profitable  gain.  For 
the  second  period  the  gross  cost  of  increase  of  weight  was  least  for  the  Poland 
China-Duroc  cross,  and  considering  the  cost  of  weight  lost  by  the  sow,  the  cost  of 
the  weight  gained  was  least  for  the  Durocs.'' 

Pig  feeding,  wet  and  dry  feed,  W.  P.  Wheeleb  {New  Toric  State 
Sta.  Bpt.  1893 J  jpp.  219-223). 

Synopsis. — Two  trials  to  compare  the  same  grain  food  when  fed  dry  and  when 
soaked.  In  the  first  tri:d  both  lots  of  pigs  had  the  same  quantity  of  food,  but 
in  the  second  it  was  given  ad  lihiium.  In  the  first  trial  the  gains  were  the  same 
on  wet  and  dry  feed,  but  in  the  second  the  lot  on  soaked  grain  ate  a  little  more 
and  made  a  slightly  greater  and  more  economical  gain. 

First  trial  (pp.  219-221). — Fourteen  pigs,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires, 
and  Durocfl,  averaging  138  lbs.  each,  were  divided  into  2  lots  and  fed 

'E.  S.  E.,6,  p.  70. 
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like  amounts  of  food  from  June  8  to  September  4.  The  food  for  lot  A 
was  mixed  with  2  or  3  times  it  weight  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
24  hours  before  feeding,  while  that  for  lot  B  was  fed  dry.  It  consisted 
of  com  meal  and  a  mixed  grain,  which  was  varied  as  the  feeding* 
advanced.  Water  was  kept  before  both  lots.  The  results  for  each  lot 
are  tabulated,  based  on  the  average  per  day  per  100  lbs,  live  weight. 

"The  total  gains  made  by  each  lot  for  the  whole  trial  were  almost  exactly  the 
same— 549  lbs.  for  lot  A  and  548  Iba.  for  lot  B.  The  total  food  oonsumed  waa  the 
same  for  each  lot.  Considerable  more  water  waa  taken  by  the  lot  having  the  wet 
food.  .  .  . 
"The  wet  food  for  lot  A  was  always  eaten  yery  much  faster.  .  .  • 
"The  average  loss  in  dressing  for  market  was  22.8  per  oeut  for  lot  A  ftnd  22.2 per 
cent  for  lot  B — practically  no  difference." 

The  lot  on  dry  fjod  made  the  steadier  gain. 

Second  trial  (pp.  222,  223). — In  this  2  lots  of  8  pigs  each  were  used, 
averaging  133  lbs.  in  weight,  and  including  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Durocs,  Chester  Whites,  and  a  Berkshire-Cheshire  cross.  The  food 
consisted  of  com  and  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  lin- 
seed meal,  and  middlings,  and  was  fed  ad  libitum.  The  trial  lasted  from 
February  9  to  April  13.    The  results  are  tabulated  as  for  the  first  trial. 

<'  The  hogs  in  lot  D  having  the  food  which  was  mixed  with  water  and  soaked  about 
24  hours  ate  a  little  more  than  those  in  lot  C  having  dry  food,  and  made  a  slightly 
more  economical  gain,  the  cost  of  the  gain  in  weight  being  4.7  per  cent  leas  than  for 
the  lot  having  dry  food.  Lot  D  took  a  very  little  more  corn  meal  in  proportion  to 
the  mixed  grain  than  did  lot  C,  and  the  nutritive  ratio  of  their  ration  was  very 
slightly  broader  in  consequence. 

'^  There  was  an  excessive  quantity  of  food  taken  by  the  hogs  in  both  lots,  and  2 
hogs  in  lot  D  suffered  from  indigestion,  etc.,  after  the  close  of  tiie  trial,  and  1  (Duroe) 
died  from  congestion  of  liver  following  indigestion.  The  increase  in  weight,  as  in 
the  first  feeding  experiment,  was  less  regular  with  the  lot  having  wet  food.  .  .  . 

"After  the  close  of  the  feeding  trial  the  average  loss  in  dressing  5  hogs  from  lot 
D  was  24.2  per  cent,  and  the  average  loss  in  dressing  the  8  hogs  in  lot  C  was  22.9 
per  cent." 

Horse  feeding,  R.  WABmaTON  {Jour.  Bath  and  West  ofEng.  Soc., 
ser,  4,  4  {1893-^94),  pp.  188-196). — In  this  article  the  author  gives  a  con- 
cise review  of  the  experiments  by  A.  Miintz  on  the  horses  of  a  tramway 
company  in  Paris,  those  by  Graudeau  and  Leclerc  (still  in  progress)  on 
the  horses  of  a  cab  company,  and  those  of  Wolff  at  Hohenheim,  upon 
which  ^'nearly  the  whole  of  onr  exact  knowledge  of  horse  feeding 
depends." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  certain  fixed  data 
to  guide  in  horse  feeding  are  enumerated. 

"  Horses  are  not  so  generally  alike  in  their  powers  of  digestion,  nor  in  the  use  they 
make  of  food,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle.  This  is,  perhaps,  partly  becanae 
the  sheep  and  cattle  are  always  in  repose,  while  the  horse  being  worked  to  the  fall 
extent  of  his  powers  any  individual  weakness  becomes  apparent.  The  horse,  too,  is 
kept  in  work  till  old  ago,  and  we  consequently  have  to  deal  with  him  both  in  strength 
and  feebleness.  Baudoment  placed  168  of  the  French  cavalry  horses  on  the  same 
rations  and  studied  the  alterations  in  weight  of  each  horse;  he  found  that  horses 
which  were  above  the  mean  height,  above  the  mean  weight,  and  below  the  average 
age  gave  the  best  return  for  the  food  consumed.^' 
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With  reference  to  the  use  of  coarse  fodders  the  author  says : 

**  Altiioagh  bulky  foods,  Bach  as  bay  or  straw  chaff,  are  necessary  ingredients  of 
horse  rations,  a  horse  is  by  no  means  so  capable  of  digesting  vegetable  fiber  as  an  ox 
or  sheep ;  the  horse,  in  &ct,  is  not  proyided  with  the  digestive  apparatus  belonging 
to  mminant  animals.  In  Wolff's  experiments  at  Hohenhetm,in  which  the  same  diet 
was  supplied  both  to  ahorse  and  sheep,  the  horse  succeeded  worst  in  his  digestion  of 
the  fiber  of  straw  chaff,  of  grass,  and  of  meadow  hay,  while  In  the  case  of  clover 
and  lucem  hay  he  nearly  equaled  the  sheep  in  digestive  power.  Wolff  in  his  last 
report  comes  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  fiber  digested  by  a  horse  is  of  no 
value,  either  as  a  means  of  sustenance  while  at  rest  or  for  the  production  of  work. 
No  direct  proof  of  this  is  furnished ;  the  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  lower  nutritive 
and  force-producing  value  of  the  digested  matter  of  diets  including  hay.  The  con- 
clusion has  not  been  generally  accepted^  and  the  facts  will,  perhaps,  bear  another 
interpretation." 

Experiments  on  the  amounts  of  food  required  by  a  horse  at  rest,  with 
only  sufficient  exercise  to  preserve  health,  are  summarized. 

**  In  Grandeau's  experiments  with  meadow  hay  alone  as  the  diet  8  horses  were 
kept  at  rest  for  various  times,  amounting  in  aU  to  4  or  5  months  each,  half  an  hour's 
walking  exercise  being  allowed  per  day.  Each  horse  received  17.6  lbs.  of  hay  per 
day,  and  this  proved  exactly  sufficient  to  maintain  their  weight  uualterrd.  Tlie 
amount  digested  by  each  horse  was  determined  through  the  whole  period  by  analy- 
sis of  the  solid  excrements.  The  3  horses  did  not  digest  the  hay  equally  well,  and 
thus  each  horse  was  really  nourished  audita  weight  maintained  by  somewhat  differ- 
ent amounts  of  food.  The  average  result  of  3  months'  feeding  for  each  horse  was  as 
follows: 

Digestible  matter  required  per  day  for  maintenance  of  horses  at  rest. 


Live 

weigbt  of 

hone. 

Dry  organic  matter 
digested  per  day. 

Per  1,000 

Actnal.      Ibfl.llTe 

weight. 

l^o.  2 

Poundt. 

807 
853 
806 

Pounds, '    Pounds. 
5. 00                6. 57 

No.  3 

5. 08                7. 00 

No.  1 

6.  ai                  7  M 

Mean  of  3  horscA  for  14  nioDths 

1 7.02 

"  Qrandeau  and  Leclerc  experimented  with  many  other  diets,  but  in  only  a  few  cases 
did  their  maintenance  diets  exactly  meet  the  wants  of  the  horse.  The  results  in 
these  cases  are  given  in  the  next  table,  but  the  results  with  other  diets  are  of  far  less 
authority  than  those  obtained  in  the  more  extended  experiments  with  meadow  hay. 

Dry  matter  in  maintenance  rattans  for  horses. 


Diet. 


Hay  alone  (mean)..: 

Muse  and  oat  straw 

Maiae,  oata,  hay,  and  straw 

Do 

OaUakne  (onuhed) 

18055— Ko.  11 6 


Weight  of 
horse. 


Pound*. 
868 
1,013 
972 
006 
013 


Dry  organic  matter  per  day. 


In  ration. 


Pounds. 
14.08 
11.57 
9.48 
0.40 
8.69 


Digested. 


Poundt. 
6.00 
8.38 
7.30 
6.74 
6.41 


Digested 
per  1,000 
lbs.  live 

weight. 


7.0& 
8.22 
7.60 
7.46 
7.08 
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The  mtuimain  quantity  of  albuminoids  required  to  replace  the  daily 
waste  of  the  body,  judging  from  the  French  experiments,  most  be 
^extremely  small.  The  3  horses  observed  by  Grandeao  received,  on  an 
average,  0.538  lb.  of  digestible  albuminoids  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight 
^aily.  But  there  is  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  minimum  amount,  for 
-one  horse  averaged  only  0.447  lb.  of  digestible  albuminoids  per  1,000 
lbs.  live  weight  during  2  months,  and  gained  5  lbs.  in  weight;  and 
in  another  case  the  same  horse  gained  somewhat  on  a  ration  of  0.37  lb. 
of  digestible  albuminoids.  In  view  of  the  data  at  hand,  the  author  is 
inclined  to  regard  about  0.45  lb.  of  digestible  albuminoids  per  1,000  lbs. 
live  weight  as  the  minimum  quantity  per  diem  for  the  maintenance 
ration  of  a  horse.  This  makes  the  nutritive  ratio  very  wide;  in  the 
case  of  the  horse  cited  above  it  was  only  1:12.8. 

''Mtintz  Btndied  the  digestiye  functions  of  the  horse  by  kiUing  2  of  little  yalne  % 
few  hours  after  they  had  been  fed,  and  analyzing  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  of 
Buccessiye  portions  of  the  intestines  separately.  One  horse  had  been  fed  on  hay 
and  one  on  wheat  bran.  It  appeared  that  aU  ready-formed  sugar  was  absorbed  in  the 
stomach.  Starch  did  not  disappear  in  the  stomach;  it  is  digested  subsequently  by 
the  pancreatic  juice.  When  the  food  consisted  wholly  of  bran,  more  than  half  of 
the  albuminoids  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ceUnloee  disappeared  in  the 
stomach ;  but  when  the  food  consisted  of  hay,  no  assimilation  of  albuminoids,  and 
scarcely  any  of  cellular  matter,  took  place  in  the  stomach.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  occurs  shortly  after  leaving  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  digest- 
ire  fluids  (bile  and  pancreatic  Juice)  which  are  poured  into  the  oanal.  The  largest 
amount  of  absorption  apparently  occurs  in  the  large  intestines  and  colon,  and  it  ia 
here  that  the  most  striking  diminution  takes  place  in  the  yarioua  ceUnlose  constit- 
aents.'' 

In  this  connection  the  effect  of  labor  on  digestion^  as  shown  by  Oran- 
deau  and  Leclerc's  experiments,  is  interesting. 

"Taking  the  mean  of  a  very  large  number  of  experiments  with  different  diets,  and 
taking  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  digested  while  at  rest  as  1,000,  we  have  the 
following  series  of  figures  as  representing  the  proportion  digested  dniing  different 
degrees  of  labor: 

Relative  proportion  of  food  digested. 

At  rest 1,000 

Walking  exercise 1,033 

At  work  walking « 1,007 

Trotting 976 

At  work  trotting 973 

At  work  in  cab 959 

"  We  see  here  that  the  moderate  exercise  is  accompanied  by  a  small  but  dintinct 
improvement  in  the  digestive  ftinctions,  but  that  as  soon  as  trotting  commencra 
digestion  becomes  less  efficient  than  when  at  rest,  while  hard  work  while  trotting 
still  further  diminishes  the  proportion  of  food  digested.  When  we  look  into  the 
details  we  find  that  the  starch  and  sugar  in  the  food  are  perfectly  digested  under  all 
eonditions  of  labor.  The  digestibility  of  the  fat  increases  with  exerciRs  and  does 
not  diminish  by  labor  below  the  point  reached  in  repose.  The  digestibility  of  tbo 
albuminoids  increases  rather  considerably  with  exercise  and  diminishes  sharply  when 
trotting  commences.  The  principal  matters  usually  grouped  as 'soluble  earbohy- 
drates/  but  which  in  this  case  are  merely  the  more  digestible  oonstituenta  of  the 
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fiber,  undergo  the  greatest  amonDt  of  yariation,  their  digestibility  rising  consider- 
ably with  exercise  and  falling  still  more  considerably  with  hard  labor.  In  the  case 
of  the  more  insoluble  portion  of  the  fiber  there  is  no  rise  in  digestibility  by  exercise; 
the  maximum  rate  of  digestion  is  here  obtained  in  repose,  and  diminishes  consider* 
ably  iiith  increased  bodily  exertion.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  constituents 
of  the  food  which  are  most  affected  by  rapid  exertion  are  those  whose  digestion  takes 
place  to  a  large  extent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines;  the  motion  of  the  hone 
probably  determines  their  more  rapid  passage  through  the  system." 

Grandeau's  experiments  have  brought  out  the  marked  influence  of 
pace  on  the  amount  of  labor  performed  and  the  food  required. 

''Thus  a  horse  walking  12^  miles  per  day  was  kept  in  condition  with  a  daily 
ration  of  19.4  lbs.  of  hay,  while  a  ration  of  24  lbs.  of  hay  was  insufficient  when  the 
same  distance  was  done  trotting.  Again,  a  horse  walking  the  aboye  distance  and 
dragging  a  load,  the  additional  work  being  equivalent  to  1,943  foot-tons,  was  suffi- 
ciently nourished  by  a  ration  of  26.4  lbs.  of  hay ;  but  a  daily  ration  of  32.6  lbs.  (aU 
that  the  horse  would  eat)  was  not  enough  to  maintain  the  horse's  weight  when  the 
same  work  was  done  trotting." 

Some  of  the  reasons  mentioned  why  rapid  work  is  less  economical 
than  slow  work  are  the  increased  work  of  the  heart  when  the  horse  is 
trotting  or  galloping^  the  lifting  of  his  own  weight  at  each  step,  only 
to  allow  it  to  fall  again,  developing  heat;  the  increase  of  temperature 
with  exertion,  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  eyax>oration  of  water  through 
the  skin  and  lungs. 

"The  mean  quantity  of  water  evaporated  daily,  under  different  conditions  of  exer- 
cise, as  determined  in  experiments  with  4  different  diets,  was  as  follows: 

Water  evaporated  per  day. 

Pounds. 

At  rest 6.4 

Walking  exercise 8.6 

At  work  walking 12.7 

Trotting 13.4 

At  wor »i  trotting 20. 6 

''As  already  eiplained,  the  distance  trotted  was  the  same  as  the  distance  walked, 
«nd  the  load  drawn  when  trotting  the  same  as  when  walking.  The  heat  consumed 
in  the  evaporation  of  water  is  very  considerahle ;  the  loss  of  water  in  the  hreath  and 
perspiration  thus  necessitates  a  consumption  of  food  to  produce  this  heat,  and 
diminishes  considerably  the  quantity  of  food  available  for  the  production  of  work/' 

As  to  whether  a  nitrogenous  ration  is  or  is  not  essential  for  horses  at 
hard  work,  it  is  said  that  Grandeau's  researches  do  not  furnish  any 
information,  but  that  we  have  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  investigations  of 
Wolff  and  of  Milntz. 

"  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Wolff  and  his  fellow- workers  at  HoheKiheim  is  a  very 
simple  one.  He  distinguishes  between  the  food  necessary  to  maintain  the  horse  at 
rest  without  loss  of  weight  and  the  extra  food  which  must  be  given  when  work  is 
performed,  if  the  horse  is  again  to  be  maintained  without  its  weight  suffering  loss. 
Between  the  weight  of  digestible  matter  in  this  extra  food  and  the  quantity  of  work 
accomplished  there  is  a  tolerably  uniform  relation.  Wolff  reckons  that  digested  nutri- 
tive matter  equivalent  to  100  gm.  of  starch  is  capable  of  producing  86,400  kilogram- 
meters  of  work,  or,  expressed  in  English  terms,  1  lb.  of  starch  digested  by  a  horse 
wiU  accomplish  1,232  foot-tons  of  work.    This  is  48  per  cent  of  the  faU.  work  which 
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the  Btaroh  ooald  aoeomplish  if  bomed  onteide  the  body.  ,  ThiB  result  is  the  AYengo 
of  many  experimente  with  different  diets. 

"The  horse  requires  for  his  maintenance  in  weight  while  at  rest  a  certain  d^Uj 
snpply  of  albuminoid  substance,  which  must  never  fall  below  a  certain  quantity ; 
but  the  extra  food  given  when  work  is  to  be  performed  may  consist  indifferently  of 
any  digestible  combustible  subst-ance,  whether  albuminoids  or  not.  The  horse 
keeper  is  thus  at  liberty  to  select  from  a  wide  range  of  foods,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
give  a  preference  to  those  which  are  specially  nitrogenous.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  what  has  Just  been  said  applies  strictly  only  to  horses  which  are 
already  in  good  working  condition.  Horses  which  are  low  in  condition,  and  must 
gain  in  weight  of  muscle  before  they  are  fit  for  hard  work,  must^  of  course,  receive 
a  more  nitrogenous  diet." 

The  author  finds  it  impossible  to  state  exactly  the  nutritive  ratio  of 
the  rations  fed  by  street  railway  companies  in  England,  as  the  compo- 
sition of  the  foods  fed  is  not  known  definitely;  but  from  the  rations 
published  he  fixes  the  ratio  at  from  1 : 7  to  1 : 8. 

Poultry,  W.  P.  Whebleb  {Ifew  York  State  Sta.  RpU  1893^  pp.  214- 
219), — The  plan  is  given  of  a  breeding  experiment  which  has  now  been 
in  progress  for  2  years  at  the  station,  and  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  cost  of  raising  young  fowls.  Abont  130  Cochin  and  Leghorn 
chickens  were  hatched  by  the  natural  method,  for  the  sx)ecial  purpose 
of  obtaining  pullets  for  use  in  a  feeding  experiment.  Of  the  Cochin 
eggs  set  46.1  per  cent  produced  healthy  chicks,  and  of  the  Leghorn 
eggs  75.2  per  cent.  Conntiug  eggs  at  24  cts.  per  dozen,  and  the  food 
eaten  by  the  sitting  hens  at  local  prices,  the  cost  of  each  chick  when 
hatched  was  4.G5  cts.  for  the  Cochins  and  2.82  cts.  for  the  Leghorns. 
The  hens  were  kept  with  the  chickens  from  5  to  6  weeks.  Thefood  of  the 
growing  chickens  was  cracked  wheat,  skim  milk,  desiccated  beef,  finely 
cut  &esh  bone,  and  mixed  grain,  which  was  varied  from  time  to  time. 
The  chickens  remained  entirely  healthy,  and  only  a  few  were  lost  from 
accidents.  The  sexes  were  separated  when  the  Cochins  averaged  109 
days  old  and  the  Leghorns  84  days.  At  that  time  the  Cochins  averaged 
4.05  lbs.  and  the  Leghorns  1.83  lbs.  The  average  total  cost  per  chick 
(including  hatching)  amounted  to  24.36  cts.,  or  6.01  cts.  per  pound,  for. 
the  Cochins,  and  12.59  cts.,  or  6.88  cts.  per  pound,  for  the  Leghorns. 

The  pullets  of  both  breeds  were  fed  11  weeks  longer,  at  an  average 
cost  per  fowl  of  20.07  cts.  for  the  Cochins  and  13.09  cts.  for  the  Leg- 
horns, at  which  time  the  Cochin  pullets  averaged  5.53  lbs.  and  the 
Leghorns  2.81  lbs.  Deducting  from  the  total  cost  to  date  the  local 
market  value  of  the  cockerels  at  the  time  the  chickens  were  separated 
gives  the  net  cost  of  the  Cochins  at  13.24  cts.  each  and  of  the  Leg- 
horns  16.78  cts. 

"  The  sexes  were  about  equal  with  the  Cochins,  but  there  was  an  unusual  exoeea 
in  the  number  of  pullets  among  the  Leghorns  hatched  (37  per  cent  more  puUets  than 
cockerels),  so  that  the  poultry  value  of  the  cockerels  represented  a  lesser  proportion 
of  the  value  of  food  consumed.  Had  the  sexes  been  equal,  at  the  same  propor- 
tionate cost  for  growing,  and  considering  the  poultry  value  of  the  cockerels,  the  net 
cost  of  Leghorn  pullets  would  have  been  18.55  cts.  apiece,  nearly  the  same  as  thai 
of  the  Cochins." 
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Human  food  artlcleB  {Ma9$aehu9etU  State  Sia.  Bui,  67,  p.  f).— Analyses  with  ref- 
erence to  food  ingredients  of  roasted  oats.  Hooker's  oatmeal,  rolled  avena,  and  rolled 
oats. 

Axudyaea  of  fodder  articlea  (Ma8$aoku8etti  State  Sta,  BuL  67,  pp,  5-^).— Analyses 
of  Canada  hay,  linseed  meal,  Chicago  maiza  feed,  wheat  hran,  com  products,  oat 
feed,  Atlas  meal  (dry  distillery  feed),  and  water  grass  (sedge),  the  last  two  with  refer- 
ence to  fertilizing  ingredients. 

Does  the  palm-nut  meal  obtained  in  the  eztraotion  prooeaa  contain  oarbon 
bianlphid  or  other  objectionable  aubatanoe  ?  W.  Sonne  and  A.  Schmidt  (Zteohr, 
landw,  Ver,  Heseen,  1896,  No.  10,  pp,  73,  74). — ^After  descrihing  the  method  by  which 
the  meal  is  obtained  in  the  extraction  of  oil  from  palm  nuts  by  carbon  bisiilphid, 
the  authors  mention  2  experiments  with  meal  from  a  factory  in  Darmstadt.  This 
meal  was  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  blsulphid  or  other  similar  substance  of 
objectionable  smell  or  taste. 

Oleomargarin,  a  hyglenio  study,  A.  Jolucs  {Ah$.  in.  Chem.  Ztg.,  19  (1895),  No.  10, 
Bepert.,  p.  Se). 

Feeding  atuff  from  peat  and  molaasea,  A.  Wagnkr  {German  patent;  Chem.  Ztg., 
19  (1896),  No.  SI,  p.  713). 

Detection  of  adulteranta  in  olive  oil,  A.  MCntz  (Bui,  Min,  Agr.  France,  14 
(1896),  No.  1,  pp.  89-196,  fig.  g). 

Digestion  of  fist  in  the  atomach,  C.  Contbjean  (Arch,  de  Phyeiol.  [5],  6, 1,p, 
1S6;  ab§.  in  Cenihl.  Phyeioh,  8,  p.  681,  and  in  Chem.  Centhl.,  1896,  I,  No.  S,p.  164), 

Digestion  producta  of  caaein  and  their  phoaphorua  content,  W.  von  Morao* 
ZEWSKi  (ZUchr.  phyeiol.  Chem.,  fO,  No.  1  and  i,  pp.  98-61;  ahe,  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1894, 
II,  No.  g3,  p.  919). 

The  nuclein  resulting  in  the  pepsin  digestion  of  casein,  J.  Sebelubn  (Chem. 
Ztg.,  18  (1894),  No.  102,  p,  2018).— A  preliminary  note. 

How  to  make  the  moat  of  the  cow  in  winter,  A.  Pottik  (Jour.  Bath  and  Weet 
of  Eng.  8oc,  $er.  4,  4  (1893-*94),  pp.  208-212). —The  author  argues  for  warmer  stables 
in  winter,  and  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  and  observation  with  thermome- 
ters. He  recommends  63^  F.  as  the  proper  temperature  fpr  a  cow  stable  in  winter. 
The  cows  not  only  give  more  milk,  in  his  experience,  but  are  kept  in  better  con- 
dition than  when  the  temperature  is  colder  or  much  warmer.  He  cites  two  striking 
instances  in  which  the  milk  yield  of  herds  was  materially  increased  and  their  condi- 
tion improved  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  cold  stables  to  about  63^. 

Cattle  feeding,  W.  P.  Whbblbr  (New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  pp.  212-214).— 
Remarks  on  the  kinds  of  food  fed  in  different  parts  of  the  year  in  the  test  of  breeds 
of  dairy  cows. 

Organised  cottage  poultry  keeping,  G.  F.  C.  Ptpbr  (Jowr,  Bath  and  West  of  Eng. 
Soc.,  $er.  4,  4  (1893^94),  pp.  71-82). 
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Experiments  with  tuberculin  on  non-tuberculous  cows,  J.  Law 
(New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui  82^  pp.  659-676).— Five  healthy  cows,  3  of 
which  were  giviog  milk,  received  weekly  full  doses  of  tuberculiu,  and 
their  temperature  was  taken  every  2  hours,  from  9  to  20  hours  after 
injection,  and  compared  with  their  normal  temperature.  These  injec- 
tions exercised  no  noticeable  influence  on  the  tem[>erature  of  the  ani- 
mals, 3rield  of  milk,  or  on  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk.  "  There  is 
nothing  in  the  record  of  temperatures  that  would  indicate,  either  at  the 
time  of  the  injection  or  later,  that  the  tuberculin  would  prove  inimical 
in  any  way.  So  far  as  there  is  evidence  before  us,  everything  poiMts  to 
the  harmlessness  of  a  single  test  dose  on  a  sound  system." 
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The  teroperatare,  yield  of  milk,  and  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  aie 
tabulated  for  each  animal  used  in  the  experiment. 

Vaxiablllty  of  Baomue  anthrax,  A.  Chauybau  and  C.  PmsAUX  (Campi,  Bmd., 
ItO  (1896),  No,  16,  pp.  801-S07,flg.  i).— A  new  variety  is  deaoribed,  B.  antkraeU  elavi- 
farnU$, 

Reporta  of  the  veterinary  coUegea  of  Alfort,  L3rona,  and  Toulooae  (France), 
Trasbot,  Arloino,  and  Laulakis  (Bui,  Min.  Afr.  Franoe,  14  (1896),  No.  1,  pp. 
59-89), 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commiaaion  on  tnberonloala  (NaUu^  6t  (1896),  Ma§  f, 
pp.  19,  tO).—K  Bommary. 

DAiEYnro. 

The  treatment  of  milk  in  the  stable  (Lcmdw,  WochenbL  8ehle$. 
Eolsty  45  {1895)y  JTo.  11,  pp.  16%  17(?).— Extracts  fipom  a  talk  by  Prof. 
Fleischmann  before  a  convention  of  cooperative  creamery  delegates. 
The  lack  of  cleanliness  in  milking  is  emphasized  as  a  most  important 
cause  of  inferior  dairy  products.  In  Bavarian  Algau  the  creameries 
forbid  straining  the  mUk  and  require  that  it  be  delivered  just  as  milked, 
in  order  that  they  may  judge  of  the  cleanliness  exercised  in  the  stable 
by  each  patron.  Their  unstrained  milk  is  without  doubt  cleaner  and 
keeps  better  than  the  ordinary  carefully  strained  milk  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  It  is  stated  that  in  Switzerland  the  milking  is  done  with  (he 
bent  thumb  and  first  two  fingers,  so  that  the  mUk  can  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  hand. 

Another  serious  error  mentioned  is  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  in  the 
stable  after  milking,  and  this  is  far  greater  where  the  milk  is  cooled 
there  with  a  milk  cooler,  as  is  often  done.  The  utmost  cleanliness  in 
the  care  of  the  cows  and  in  milking  is  insisted  upon  as  requisite  to  the 
finest  quality  of  dairy  products,  and  the  ftirther  this  is  departed  from 
the  greater  the  difficulty  in  making  good  products.  '^All  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  which  have  found  such  great  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  diseased  wounds,  in  disinfection,  and  in  pre- 
serving various  products  are  almost  entirely  ignored  in  milking." 

Trials  of  cream-raising  systems  (Jour.  Bath  and  West  of  Eng. 
Bocj  ser.  4,  4  {1893-^94),  pp.  J200-J207).— Two  series  of  trials  were  made 
under  <<  very  unfavorable  conditions"  to  compare  the  separator  (Alpha 
Baby,  hand  power),  Jersey  creamer,  shallow  pan,  and  scaUl  fiream 
method.  In  the  latter  the  milk  after  being  set  was  scalded  on  one  of 
the  milk  scalders  commonly  used  in  Devonshire. 

"  [The  Jersey  creamer]  cousists  of  a  series  of  metal  vessels  in  which  the  milk  it 
set  at  a  high  temperature.  These  vessels  are  jacketed ;  that  is,  they  have  an  outer 
coat  which  can  be  tilled  with  water  and  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  wat«r 
can  flow.  The  vessels  are  provided  with  covers  to  keep  dnst  from  settling  npon 
the  cream,  but  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  above  tha 
cream.  The  skim  milk  is  drawn  off  through  a  very  fine  metal  sieve,  which  does  not 
permit  the  cream  to  pass  through  it.  When  all  the  skim  milk  has  been  removed 
this  sieve  can  be  withdrawn  and  the  cream  collected  in  a  separate  vessel.'' 
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In  each  trial  butter  was  made  from  the  cream,  and  analyses  of  the 
butter  are  given.  The  proportion  of  the  total  fat  in  the  milk  which 
was  recorded  in  the  butter  in  the  2  trials  was  as  follows:  Separator, 
88  and  87.5  per  cent;  Jersey  creamer,  77.6  and  69  per  centj  shallow 
pans,  81  and  78.5  per  cent;  scald  cream,  76.5  and  65.6  per  cent. 

A  fonguB  on  butter,  E.  J.  MgWeeney  {Jour.  Boy.  Agl.  Soe.  JSng- 
landj  ser.  5,  5  (1894)^  JTo.  19,  pp.  567-569,  figs.  5).— The  author  describes 
and  figures  a  fungus  causing  dark  brown  spots  on  butter.  It  corre- 
sponds to  a  fungus  said  to  infest  the  wood  used  for  makiug  butter 
boxes.    It  is  not  mentioned  as  troublesome  as  yet. 

ObserrationB  on  Cheddar  cheese-making,  F.  J.  Lloyd  {Jour. 
Bath  and  West  of  Eng.  Soc,  ser.  4,  4  {1893-^94),  pp.  131-176).— A  large 
amount  of  tabulated  data  obtained  principally  in  connection  with  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  cheese  school,  including  the 
analyses  of  the  milk,  whey,  curd,  and  cheese,  together  with  some  bac- 
teriological observations  previously  referred  to  (E.  S.  E.,  6,  p.  481). 

''The  results  of  this  year's  work  confirm  in  every  particular  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  come  to  in  previous  reports.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  reiterate  the  con- 
clusions come  to  in  this  report. 

'*  The  work  of  three  years  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"To  make  Cheddar  cheese  of  excellent  quality,  one,  and  one  single  organism  only, 
is  necessary  in  the  milk,  that  is  the  Baoilltu  aoidi  laotioi;  every  other  organism  pres- 
ent wiU  tend  to  make  the  work  more  difficult.  Hence  it  is  imperative  that  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  be  the  primary  consideration  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  cheese-maker, 
as  of  all  those  who  have  in  the  least  possible  respect  to  deal  with  the  cows,  the 
milk,  or  the  apparatus  employed. 

'<  Secondly.  No  matter  what  system  of  manufacture  be  adopted,  two  things  are 
necessary — two  results  must  be  obtained.  The  one  is  that  the  whey  be  separated 
from  the  curd,  so  that  when  the  curd  is  ground  it  shall  contain  not  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  water,  nor  more  than  43  per  cent ;  and  the  other  is  that  the  whey  left  in  the 
curd  shall  contain  developed  in  it  before  the  curd  is  put  in  the  press  at  least  1  per 
cent  of  lactic  acid  ii'  the  cheese  is  required  for  sale  within  4  months,  and  not  loss 
than  0.8  per  cent  of  lactic  acid  if  the  cheese  is  to  be  kept  ripening  for  a  longer 
period. 

"  Lastly.  The  quality  of  the  cheeses  which  comply  with  the  foregoing  standard  will 
vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  from  which  they  have  be^n  made,  and, 
proportionately,  to  the  amount  of  fat  present  in  that  milk.  The  fat  is  the  constitu- 
ent which  most  affects  the  quality  of  the  cheeses;  hence  it  is  not  possible  to  expect 
the  same  quality  of  cheese  to  be  made  from  land  which  yields  large  quantities  of 
poor  milk  as  from  land  which  yields  small  quantities  of  rich  milk.  But,  with  due 
care,  the  larger  yield  of  cheese  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  poorer  milk  should 
balance  in  value  that  of  the  higher  quality  which  can  be  made  from  the  richer  milk- 
yielding  pastures.'' 

The  Bterilizatlon  of  milk,  A.  Rodbt  (Rev,  ffyg.,  1S94,  Nc.  It,  p,  1026;  ait.  {» 
CenibL  Baku  tt»d  Par.  Med,,  17  (1895),  No,  13-14,  pp.  501,  502). 

Concerning  butyric  acid  fermentation,  E.  Baier  (Centhl,  Baki.  und  Par.  AUg., 
1  (1895),  pp.  17, 84,  118). 

The  bufllneaa  side  of  the  Babcock  teat,  W.  H.  Jordan  (Bpt.  Maine  Bd.  Agr. 
189S-94,pp.  109-117). — A  paper  on  the  advantage  of  scientific  methods  in  dairying 
and  describing  experiments  at  the  Maine  Station  to  investigate  the  value  of  the  Bab- 
oock  test  to  practical  dairymen. 
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The  mannfactare  of  Cheddar  oheese,  T.  C.  Candy  {Jour,  Bath  and  WMiqfSn^, 
Boe,,  $0r,  4f  4  (1893-^94),  pp.  X^-i5i).— Detailed  popalar  deBcription  of  the  aatbor'e 
method. 

Experiments  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Edam  oheeee,  L.  L.  Van  Blyke 
(New  York  StaU  8ta.  Rpi,  1893,  pp.  g44-£6S,fig$.  5).— A  reprint  from  Bolletin  No.  66 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  5,  p.  211),  with  the  addition  of  4  figures  showing  press  and 
salting  molds. 

Experiments  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Oouda  cheese,  L.  L.  Van  Slykk 
{New  Tarle  StaU  8ta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  g64^£76,fig$.  i).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  No.  56  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  211). 

Study  of  the  cheese-ripening  process,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (New  York  State  Sta.  SpL 
1S9S,  pp.  276-285). —A.  reprint  from  Bulletin  No.  54  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  85). 

Experiments  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  oheese  from  normal  milk  rich  in 
fat,  L.  L.  Van  Slykb  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  t86-319).~-k  reprint  from 
Bulletin  No.  54  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  85). 

Character  and  extent  of  investigation  made  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  in  cheese  factories  during  the  season  of  1893,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (New 
York  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1893,  pp.  319'486).'-A,  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  65  of  the  sUtioo 
(E.S.R.,5,p.892). 

Dairying  from  a  business  standpoint,  G.  A.  Bowen  (Bpt.  Maine  Bd.  Agr, 
1893-94,  pp.  96-lOS). — ^A  general  paper  recommending  accurate  and  modem  scien- 
tific methods. 

Dairying  at  the  World's  Fair,  J.  Gould  (Bpt.  Maine  Bd,  Agr.  1893-^94,  pp, 
133-144). — A  paper  hriefly  discussiug  the  dairy  exhibitions  at  the  World's  Fair  and 
speaking  of  their  value  as  public  instructors. 

Gheneral  dairy  practice,  W.  D.  Hoasd  (Bpt.  Maine  Bd.  Agr.  1893-'94,  pp.  118-128). 

The  progress  and  conclusions  of  modem  science  as  applied  to  practical 
dauying,  W.  D.  Hoard  (Bpt.  Maine  Bd.  Agr,  1893-^94,  pp.  83-90).— A.  popular  paper 
on  the  subject  urging  the  more  extensive  application  among  farmers  of  scientific 
methods  in  dairying,  the  testing  of  milk,  careful  feeding,  and  a  systematic  study  of 
the  herds. 

Matzoou,  H.  J.  Pattrrson  (Agl.  Sci.,  8  (1894),  No.  lO-U,  pp.  447,  448),~-Tbm 
analysis  of  this  drink  made  from  milk  is  given. 

TECHHOLOOT. 

Experiments  with  com  for  brewing,  0.  Sohubbrt  {AUg,  ZUchr. 
Bierbr,  und  Malzfabr.j  ii2^  p,  888;  ab%.  in  Vierteljahr.  Ohem,  Nahr»  und 
6enns8mtl,j  9j  p.  406y  and  in  Ohem.  Oentbh,  1895j  J,  No.  7,  p.  401). — 
Experiments  in  the  use  of  maize  for  brewing  showed  that  the  process 
was  normal  and  a  beer  produced  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  normal  lager  beer  by  analysis,  but  had  a  peculiar  taste.  The 
latter  is  considered  disadvantageoas  to  the  use  of  com  for  brewing. 

The  silk  industry  in  France,  N.  Bondot  {IPInduatrie  de  la  8oie 
en  France.  Lyons:  1894y  pp.  150), — ^This  is  a  comprehensive  i)opular 
work,  largely  historical  in  character,  tracing  the  development  of  the 
silk  industry  in  France  from  the  earliest  times,  and  also  treating  briefly 
the  different  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  of  all  sorts, 
including  ribbons,  tulles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dress  goods.  The  author 
states  that  silk  came  to  us  from  the  Orient,  and  that  Asiatic  silk  was 
woven  in  Europe  long  before  the  silkworm  itself  or  the  art  of  draw- 
ing threads  from  its  cocoons  was  known  to  western  peoples.  About 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  true  history  of  silk  nuLlrfTig  in 
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France  begins,  the  art  being  in  the  beginning  not  so  mnch  a  trade  as 
a  domestic  art,  mainly  practiced  by  women.  In  three  centuries  this 
paltry  industry  has  become  not  only  one  of  the  first  in  France  but  one 
of  the  first  in  the  world. 

The  silk  industry  has  two  distinct  branches,  the  first  having  foi  its 
object  the  production,  the  second  the  weaving,  of  silken  threads.  The 
first  of  these  branches  is  conducted  in  24  departments  of  France,  nearly 
all  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  while  the  manufacture  of 
various  silk  fabrics  is  conducted  in  several  large  cities,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  Lyons.  The  industry  is  much  subdivided,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  exact  estimate  of  its  proportions,  but  it  is  stated  that 
probably  520,000  persons  are  engaged  in  it  in  some  way,  and  that  they 
divide  annually  350,000,000  francs  in  wages  and  profits.  France  con- 
sumes three  tenths  of  all  the  silk  offered  for  sale  in  the  world. 

The  history  of  silk  weaving  at  Lyons,  the  most  important  center 
of  the  industry,  is  treated  in  chapter  X.  It  started  from  very  small 
beginnings,  being  here,  as  elsewhere,  mainly  practiced  by  women,  who 
manufactured  narrow  strips  of  silk  called  tissu  or  tizu.  The  industry 
grew  slowly  in  competition  with  Italian  fabrics,  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  was  fully  established,  and  after  being  almost  ruined 
by  the  French  Eevolution,  revived  again  in  greater  vigor  than  before. 
A  notable  tendency  of  modern  silk  manufacture  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  fabrics  only  partly  of  silk,  instead  of  the  pure-silk  goods 
once  almost  exclusively  made,  the  production  of  such  mixed  goods 
having  risen  from  23,000,000  francs  in  1840  to  151,000,000  francs  in  1893. 

At  present  the  outlook  for  the  silk  industry  in  France  is  uncertain. 
The  disturbed  state  of  business  in  general  has  had  its  efiect  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  increasing  extent  to  which  silk  is  being  made  in 
other  countries  has  lessened  to  some  extent  the  demand  for  the  French 
products.  Yet  from  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  French  people  for  the 
delicate  manipulations  of  silk  culture  and  silk  manufacture,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  in  France  has  survived  other  periods  of 
stress,  it  is  thought  that  French  manufacturers  of  silk  will  be  able  by 
greater  exertions  to  retain  the  ascendancy  in  the  art  which  has  so  long 
been  one  of  the  glories  of  France.  The  volume  concludes  with  some 
statistics  (the  date  of  which  is  not  given)  of  the  world's  production 
and  consumption  of  silk,  by  countries. — ^B.  M.  beese. 

ObserrationB  on  older  nxaking,  F.  J.  Lloyd  (Jour,  Baik  and  West  o/Eng,  Soc, 
ier.  4, 4  {1898-^94),  pp.  98-106),— An  interesting  aoconnt  of  experiments  in  cider  mak- 
ing and  fermentation. 

Cider  making,  J.  Harper  (Jawr,  Bath  and  Wt$tofEng,  8oo,,  ier,  4^  4  (1893-' 94),  pp. 
8$"98),—J)eUdled  popniar  direetions  for  making  cider  according  to  the  most  approved 
method. 

Investigations  on  the  visooslty  of  Inbricatixig  materials,  eto.,  Q.  Lungb 
{Zisckr,  angew.  Chem,,  1895,  No,  7,pp,  189-191,  fig,  1), 

The  relation  of  baoterlblogy  to  tanning,  F.  H.  Habkuibk  (Centhl.  Bakt,  und 
Par,  Allg.,  1  (189S),  p,  g6). 

Palmetto  extract,  a  new  tanning  material,  Bchnizbr  (Chen,  Zig,,  19  (1895), 
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VJrater  supply  in  Nebraska,  O.  Y.  P.  Stout  (IfehrasJea  8ta.  £uL  "j 

41j  pp.  15S''172j  map  1). 

Sjfnopsii.—A  preliminary  report  giving  all  available  data  relating  to  tbo  flow  of  i 

water  in  the  principal  streams  of  Nebraska  and  discnssing  the  valne  of  the  North  j 
Platte,  the  Loup,  Republican,  Frenchman,  South  Platte,  and  Platte  riverB  for 

irrigation,  with  suggestions  regarding  storage  of  flood  waters  and  the  use  of  ! 

underground  water.  | 

In  view  of  the  general  attention  which  has  recently  been  directed  to 
l^ebraska  as  a  field  for  irrigation  development,  the  station  '^has  under- 
taken the  collection  of  facts  and  the  investigation  of  conditions  which 
have  to  do  directly  with  irrigation  in  Nebraska,  and  the  presentation 
of  results  and  conclusions  in  a  series  of  bulletins,  of  which  this  one  may 
be  considered  a  preliminary  or  introductory  number,"  j 

All  accessible  data  relating  to  the  flow  of  streams  in  the  State,  indnd- 
ing  the  results  of  gauging  made  under  the  direction  of  the  station,  are 
given  in  tables,  and  estimates,  ^^as  definite  as  the  data  will  warrant,  of  | 

the  capabilities  of  each  stream  to  supply  a  perennial  fiow  to  canals,"  I 

are  made.  A  map  shows  the  location  of  prox)osed  and  completed  irri- 
gation ditches  in  Scotts  Bluff  and  Cheyenne  counties,  along  the  course 
of  the  North  Platte  River. 

"Complete  statistics  as  to  the  whole  amount  of  land  now  under  ditch  in  the  yalley 
of  the  North  Platte  are  not  at  haud,  hut  it  is  helieved  to  he  considerably  in  excess  of 
200,000  acres.    Under  constructed  ditch,  and  under  surrey  with  prospect  of  construe-  I 

tion,  there  are  at  least  600,000  acres."  I 

From  the  data  thus  far  collected  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  mini- 
mum summer  flow  of  this  river  available  for  irrigation  is  3,150  second- 
feet  and  that  this  in  connection  with  the  flood  water  for  which  storage 
facilities  ard  being  provided  is  sufficient  for  the  600,000  acres  included 
in  the  various  irrigation  enterprises  in  this  valley. 

"The  Loup  River,  with  its  several  branches  and  tributaries,  is  next  in  importance 
to  the  North  Platte  as  a  source  of  supply  for  irrigatilig  canals.    The  need  for  irriga- 
tion of  the  lands  which  it  may  water  is  not,  however,  so  imperative  as  In  the  case  ^ 
of  the  North  Platte,  but  .  .  .  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Nebraska,  outside  the  eastern                \ 
counties,  some  form  or  method  of  irrigation  must  be  devised  and  put  into  operation 
if  the  agricultural  population  is  to  have  guaranty  of  a  secure  living.''  I 

The  flow  of  these  streams  is  very  constant,  due  to  the  return  of  seep- 
age water,  but  the  data  thus  far  collected  are  not  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  safe  basis  for  estimating  their  capacity  for  irrigation.    Only  <*the  ' 

Middle  and  Korth  Loups,  and  the  main  stream  below  their  confluence, 
present  favorable  conditions  for  irrigation  development.*^  In  other 
parts  of  this  river  system  the  valleys  are  so  narrow  and  the  adjacent 
tablelands  so  high  ^Hhat  even  where  it  is  physically  i)ossible  it  is 
rarely  financiaUy  practicable  or  advisable  to  lead  the  water  to  such 
table-lands." 
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The  Eepublicau  River  goes  dry  nearly  oi  quite  every  snmmer,  and 
hence  can  not  be  relied  apon  for  irrigation.  The  Frenchman  Biver, 
however,  which  flows  into  the  Republican,  like  the  Loup  has  a  steady 
flow  and  is  being  utilized  to  its  fiill  capacity.  The  area  under  ditch  in 
the  Frenchman  and  Republican  valleys  is  estimated  at  a  little  over 
50,000  acres.  ^^The  information  concerning  acres  actually  irrigated  is 
not  complete  enough  to  constitute  a  basis  for  a  reliable  estimate,  but 
the  number  falls  far  short  of  the  number  of  acres  under  ditch." 

Little  definite  data  regarding  the  Platte  and  South  Platte  rivers  are 
given  except  that  <^  canals  of  capacity  sufficient  to  utilize  the  entire 
amount  in  dry  years  are  already  constructed,"  and  that  while  the  flood 
value  of  the  Platte  is  immense  the  summer  flow  is  very  uncertain. 

The  storage  of  the  flood  waters  is  urged  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  such  storage  are  pointed  out. 

''The  rather  disoonraging  light  in  which  the  snhject  of  storage  in  i>ondB,  lakee,  ov 
reeeryoirs  presents  itself  oaases  as  to  tnrn  in  another  direction  as  we  seek  to  prevent 
the  flood  waters  from  passing  by  nnased.  In  the  development  of  one  of  the  most 
attractive  projects  now  under  consideration  in  the  State  it  is  proposed  to  place 
entire  dependence  upon  flood  water,  which  is  available  in  great  quantity  and  i« 
practically  all  that  is  available.  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  the  snbsoU  of  the  fields 
to  receive  the  excess  of  water  which  can  be  furnished  at  flood  period,  and  to  hold  it 
there  until  it  is  needed  ^nd  drawn  up  by  the  crops  in  the  dry  part  of  the  growing 
-season.  The  recorded  experience  of  many  years  in  many  countries  goes  to  show  that 
a  properly  prepared  subsoil  is  efficient  as  a  conserver  of  moisturoi  and  as  previously 
noted,  the  results  of  exx>eriments  already  made  encourage  the  belief  that  Nebraska 
soil  will  prove  to  be  exoeptionaUy  efficient  in  this  way/' 

The  utilization  of  the  underground  water  supply  is  discussed. 

'^  Irrigation  by  pumping  from  wells  has  not  yet  been  practiced  to  any  great  extent 
in  Nebraska.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  within  the  next  few  years  nearly 
every  farmer  in  the  western  and  middle  part  of  the  State,  where  conditions  are  at  all 
fiayorable,  will  have  from  2  to  15  acres  under  irrigation  by  this  method.'' 

Detailed  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  published  in  a  future 
bulletin  of  the  station. 

Progreaa  of  irrigation  (Jour,  Frank.  Inat,  1S9  (1895),  No.  8SIS,  pp.  S10^1S),'-'k 
summary. 

Wide  tires,  B.  Stons  (  U.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  Office  of  Rood  Inquiry  Bui.  IB,  pp,  6-16).^ 
This  bulletin  includes  extracts  from  State  laws,  accounts  of  experiments  with  wide 
tires,  opinions  of  oorrespondents,  newspaper  notes,  and  statements  regarding  the 
width  of  tires  prescribed  by  law  in  various  foreign  countries.  The  evidence  appears 
to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  wider  tires  than  are  now  in  general 
nse. 

Constraction  and  ventilation  of  dairy  bcums,  C.  F.  Curtiss  (Iowa  8ta,  Buh  S7, 
pp,  109~11M,  fig9,  i9).— The  construction  of  a  barn  40  by  70  ft.  in  size  and  costing 
$4,000  is  described,  the  special  feature  consisting  in  the  construction  of  the  ven- 
tilators, for  which  purpose  the  hay  chutes  and  some  of  the  spaces  between  the 
studding  of  the  outer  wall  and  between  some  of  the  rafters  are  utilized. 

An  underground  silo,  W.W.  CooKBand  F.L.  Watrous  (Colorado  Sta,  Bui,  SO, 
pp.  il-iS), — ^A  silo  with  a  capacity  of  64  tons  was  built  on  the  station  farm  at  a  cost 
of  43  cts.  x>er  ton  of  capacity,  or  65  ots.per  ton  including  the  cost  of  partitions  for 
4  compartments.    On  a  spot  which  remained  dry  the  whole  year  a  hole  21  ft.  square 
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«nd  8  ft.  deep  was  dng,  chiefly  with  Boraper  and  team.  The  stads  were  of  2  by  6  is. 
lumber  resting  on  a  2  by  6  in.  sill  and  held  at  the  top  by  a  plate  of  the  same  size.  A 
single  layer  of  unmatched  rough  boards,  lined  with  tarred  paper,  held  in  place  by 
perpendicular  slats,  constituted  the  sheathing.  The  dirt  was  filled  in  agauist  the 
•ides.  The  silo  had  no  roof,  and  the  silage,  covered  with  straw  and  6  in.  of  mois- 
tened dirt^  was  well  preserved. 

STATISTICS. 

Reports  of  director  and  of  treasurer  of  New  Tork  State  Station  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Rpi.  189S,  pp.  /-f  H).~-This  includes  a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1893;  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  and  list  of  bulletins  for  tha 
year;  the  needs  of  the  station;  World's  Fair  exhibit  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
awards  to  the  station,  and  gifts  to  the  station,  together  with  reports  on  investiga* 
tions  of  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  sources  of  fat  in  milk,  inspection  of  oommercial 
fertilizers,  and  several  other  studies,  all  of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere  under  tha 
appropriate  headings. 

Proceedings  conneotad  with  the  celebration  npon  the  completion  of  the  sta- 
tion building  and  the  organization  of  the  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Orowera^ 
▲asociation,  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  State  Dairy  Aaaoclation, 
April  5,  1894  ( We$t  Virginia  8ta.  Speeial  Bui.  $,  pp.  8g,  fig:  17,  pU  1). 

Contribution  to  the  statiatios  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Iknnera  of  lo^ 
Hesse,  0.  Hubach  (Landw.  Jdkrh.,  tS  (1894),  No.  6,  pp,  10S&-1043). 
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NOTES. 


Caufornia  Univbrsitt  and  Station.— The  State  legislature  at  ita  recent  lea- 
aion  gave  to  the  uniyenity  a  special  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  a  building  for  the 
affiliated  colleges.  It  abolished  the  State  Yiticaltural  Commission,  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1896,  transferred  the  duties  of  the  commissioUi  with  a  valuable  library 
and  set  of  instruments,  to  the  station,  and  appropriated  $5,000  to  carry  on  its  work 
during  the  next  2  years ;  the  same  appropriation  was  made  for  the  forestry  stations 
of  the  university.  A  dairy  bureau  has  been  established  by  the  legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  fraud  in  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  its  analytical 
work  will  he  done  by  the  station. 

The  ''alkali  soil''  question,  especially  covering  the  rise  and  fall  of  alkali  in  the 
soil  at  the  Tulare  station  during  wet  and  dry  seasons  and  the  amounts  necessary  to 
seriously  affect  plant  growth,  is  a  prominent  subject  of  investigation,  and  an  exten- 
sive series  of  analyses  is  being  made.  The  value  of  the  Australian  salt  bush  (Atri- 
plex  semihaccatum)  upon  the  alkali  lands  of  the  State,  as  food  for  sheep  and  cattle 
at  least,  has  been  demonstrated. 

Prof.  £.  L.  Greene,  the  botanist  of  the  station,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  in  June. 

During  the  past  year  the  weight  of  station  bulletins  and  reports  distributed  was 
about  10,000  lbs. 

Minnesota  Universitt  and  Station. — ^A  $40,000  dormitory  and  dining  hall  is 
to  be  erected  for  the  school  of  agriculture. 

Ample  sheep  and  hog  bams  are  to  be  erected  this  summer  at  the  university  farm, 
and  the  basement  of  the  large  experiment  station  bam  is  being  entirely  refitted  for 
experiments  in  feeding  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 

The  dairy  hall  is  to  be  enlarged  this  summer  to  more  than  twice  its  present 
capacity. 

The  Minnesota  legislature,  besides  giving  the  agricultural  department  of  the  uni- 
versity $65,000  for  buildings,  appropriated  $20,000  for  procuring  and  equipping  2 
subexperiment  farms,  and  $10,000  for  their  maintenance  during  the  current  biennial 
period. 

The  entomologist  of  the  station  has  been  provided  with  $5,000  annually,  with 
which  to  combat  the  insect  pests  of  the  State.  The  recent  movement  of  the  chinch 
bug  into  the  wheat  districts  of  this  State  have  awakened  the  farmers  to  the  need  of 
a  warfare  upon  this  pest. 

The  fields  of  the  university  farm  have  been  entirely  replatted,  each  field  being 
divided  into  series  8  rods  wide  with  16  ft.  alleys  between,  thus  providing  plats  rang, 
ing  in  size  from  one  twentieth  of  an  acre  to  2  acres,  for  the  various  field  trials. 

Cornell  University  and  Station. — Several  horticultural  schools  provided  under 
the  State  appropriation  of  $16,000  have  already  been  held  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  schools  are  from  1  to  5  days 
duration.  Farmers  are  registered  and  required  to  participate  in  the  work.  Practical 
lessons  are  given  in  spraying  nearby  orchards  and  vineyards. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  manifested  in  these  schools  by  fruit  growers,  and  from 
the  number  of  schools  held  it  seems  evident  that  they  are  in  advance  of  the  good 
work  done  in  this  State  by  the  farmers'  institutes. 
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Peraonal  Memtioiv.— Dr.  R.  SacbBsei  an  agrioultural  cbemist  of  wide  reputation, 
died  at  Leipsic,  April  25,  1895.  Dr.  Saohsse  was  a  professor  in  the  Univenity  of 
Leipsio  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  agricultural  Journals.  His  book  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  published  in  1888,  is  widely  known. 

Dr.  J.  Briimmer,  professor  in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  director  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  experiment  station  of  Jena,  died  March  14,  1895,  at  the  age 
of  44  years. 

Dr.  A.  Ton  Planta  died  at  Zurich,  February  25,  1895,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
Dr.  von  Planta  was  never  connected  ofiScially  with  any  institution  but  devoted  his 
life  to  private  study  in  chemical  lines,  especially  the  carbohydrates  and  the  chemi- 
cal activity  of  bees.  A  short  account  of  Dr.  von  Planta's  life  and  works  is  given  by 
Prof.  £.  Schulze  in  Landw.  Ven,  StaU,  46,  No.  I,  pp.  79-84. 
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